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Af  ever  there  was  a  period  which  could  make  the  present  Work  more  parti- 
cularly valuable  and  appropriate,  it  is  at  a  moment  when  the  increased  and' 
widely  extended  territorial  acquisitions  of  Great  Btitain  in  every  part  of  tlic 
Glote,  have  rendered  her  commercial  relations  at  once  extensive,  various,  and* 
i-mpoitant,  beyond  example  of  any  other  age — -beyond  example  of  any  other 
nation. 

At  a  time  when  this  country  is  the  emporium  of  commerce,  when 
merchants  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  throng  to  our  marts,  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  vast  machine  of  mercantile 
intercourse,  must  necessarily  be  interesting  to  those  individuals  who  are  the 
subjects  of  its  operation. 

Such  is  professedly  the  intent  of  the  present  Publication  ;  its  utility,  there- 
fore, is  sufficiently  obvioxis,  and  the  Author,  although  highly  honoured,  is  by 
no  means  surprised  at  the  distinguished,  and,  perhaps,  unprecedented  patron- 
age which  he  has  already  received :    a  patronage,  which,  gratifying  as   it  is  at 
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present,  will,  he  trusts,  be  redoubled  if  his  execution  should  prove  commensuiatc 

with  the  importance  of  his  design. 

The  merchant  occupied  in  his  counting-house,  amidst  variety  of  business 
has  httle  leisure  to  consult  those  voluminous  works,  which  comprehend  and 
elucidate  commercial  legislation,  and  the  almost  inexpressibly  diversified  cases 
which  have  been  determined  constructive  of  those  laws  :  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants is,  indeed,  universally  decided  by  a  jury  of  commercial  men ;  and  by  a 
tribunal  so  conversant  with  mercantile  relations,  such  points  will  always  be 
best  adjudged.  Questions  may  nevertheless  occur,  participating  both  of  law  and 
fact,  in  which  the  court  and  jury  may  be  said  to  hold  a  divided  jurisdiction; 
and  under  such  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  know  those  cases  which 
have  been  previously  settled,  and  in  what  degree  legal  analogies  approximate  to 
the  subject  in  litigation. 

The  Author  has  selected  his  materials  from  the  enactments  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  reporters  and  commercial  writers  of  the  mostacknovvledged  authoritv. 
He  has  freely  availed  himself  of  the  voluminous  library  of  the  lawyer,  and  the 
assistance  of  mercantile  men  ;  together  with  that  great  mass  of  information 
which  the  increased  commerce  of  this  country  has  produced  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century ^  and  which  has  never  yet  been  presented 
to  the  Public  in  such  a  systematic  form,  as  reduces  the  general  result  of  this  com- 
bined intelligence  into  moderate  compass,  and  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  the 
counting  house,   as  well  as  to  the  library  of  the  Statesman  and  Scholar. 

His 
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His  arrangement  he  conceives  to  be  the  best  calculated  for  perspicuous 
communication  and  practice ;  the  form  of  a  Dictionary  suggested  itself  as 
calculated  to  the  end  proposed  :  this  mode  has  also  the  additional  advantage  of 
enabling  him  to  treat  more  copiously  on  subjects  of  greater  comparative  interest. 
Hence  it  may  perhaps  be  found,  that  the  important  heads  of  Bankruptcy, 
Bills  of  Exchange,  Customs,  Excise,  Exports,  Imports,  Insurance, 
Law  of  Nations,  Navigation,  Planiations,  and  Shipping,  are  an 
incorporation  of  complete  systems  ;  for  the  length  of  which  the  compiler  knows 
he  needs  no  apology  to  his  professional,  and  he  trusts  his  commercial  readers 
will  not  require  any. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  he  ventures  before  that  tribunal  from  whose 
judgment  there  is  no  appeal,  conscious  that  his  intention  has  been  good  and 
his  researches  have  been  indefatigable. 
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HEN  this  globe  was  created  with  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  became  peopled  with 
inhabitants  whose  capacities  and  propensities  were  yet  more  various,  a  solid  and  lasting  founda- 
tion was  laid,  by  mutual  wants  and  mutual  necessities,  for  an  exchange  of  the  productions  of 
nature  and  of  art ;  and  by  these  means  a  sort  of  equilibrium  was  established  between  the  de- 
mands and  superfluities  of  nations  and  of  individuals. 

For  the  history  of  connnerce  in  ancient  times,  materials  are  not  only  few  in  number,  but 
deficient  in  that  authenticity  and  accuracy  which  in  all  commercial  or  statistical  inquiries  consti- 
tute their  principal  value.  One  general  conclusion  is  however  to  be  formed,  and  that  with  as  great 
a  degree  of  certainty  as  any  other  deduced  from  the  history  of  mankind,  namely,  that  those  spots 
of  the  earth  in  which  commerce  or  the  arts  have  settled  for  a  time,  have  uniformly  become 
rich,  powerful,  and  luxurious ;  and  that  the  pride  and  indolence  which  attend  wealth,  aided 
by  the  envy  and  energy  of  those  who  wish  to  participate  in  it,  have  constantly  removed  the 
famed  seats  of  commerce  and  arts  to  other  regions.  From  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Pal- 
myra, to  Venice,  Genoa,  Lisbon,  and  the  Low  Countries,  we  learn  the  same  lesson,  and  see  an 
uniformity  of  eflect,  that  removes  every  thing  problematical  with  respect  to  uniformity  of 
cause. 

Leaving,  then,  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world  in  that  obscurity  in  which  distance  of  time 
and  want  of  information  have  involved  it,  let  us  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  rise  and  progres:,  of 
wealth  in  this  country,  the  materials  for  which  are  not  quite  so  scanty,  and  are  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  causes  of  the  striking  prosperity  which  it  at  this  moment  enjoys.  From 
the  vicissitudes  of  other  commercial  nations,  let  us  learn  caution  :  from  tlie  history  of  our 
own,  let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  means  by  which  prosperity  has  been  attained,  how  it 
may  be  still  farther  augmented,  and  rendered  more  permanent  than  in  any  case  of  whicli  we 
have  hitherto  had  an  example. 

Most  nations  upon  record  that  rose  to  eminence  and  Vrcalth  by  commerce,  -were  wcrcbants  and- 
carriers  for  others,  rather  than  the  manufacturers  of  those  articles  in  which  they  dealt.  It 
is  true,  that  manufactures  and  com.merce  always  go  more  or  less  linked  in  the  same  chain  ;  but 
it  is  equally  true,  that  in  no  great  nation  has  the  proportion  which  the  productive  industry  of 
the  people  bore  to  the  mercantile,  been  so  great  as  in  England.  This  is  a  circmnstance  of  tJie 
most  agreeable  nature,  as  the  mere  carrying  trade  may  ht  destroyed  or  turned  from  its  chaiiiel,;,- 
by  wars,  treaties,  or  new  alliances,  while  that  portion  of  trade  which  is  founded  on  internal-, 
industry,  and  superiority  of  manufactures,  is  secure  from  all  such  capricious  or  eventual  d>} 
struction. 
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As  this  country  produces  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  {.he  materials- of  which  they  arc 
composed,  in  times  when  luxury  had  made  but  little  progi'css,  England  had  no  great  occasion 
for  im.porting  I'oreign  produce  or  manufactures.  Woollen  cloth,  linen,  French  and  Rhenish 
wines,  with  a  small  quantity  of.  the  productions  of  the  east,  such  as  cinnamon  and  other 
spices,  were  the  only  articles  worth  mentioning  that  she  imported,  and  Flanders  alone  sup- 
plied her  with  almost  the  whole.  Her  exports  consisted  of  tin,  lead,  M'ool,  and  leather,  in  itS' 
raw  state.  Eut  even  then  her  exports  exceeded  in  amount  the  imports,  and  left  a  balance,  though 
small,  in  her  favour.  Corn  was  occasionally  exported,  but  never  to  any  great  amount ;  and  as  it. 
was  sometimes  imported,  the  average  balance  in  favour  of  the  country  on  that  article  was  not 
considerable. 

As  the  exports  of  England  consisted  of  raw  matcri;ils,  and  its  imports  in  part  of  those  ver)^ 
materials  manufactured  by  the  Flemings,  it  had  not  then  the  smallest  right  to  be  called  either. 
a  manufacturing  or  commercial  nation. 

The  first  and  only  merchants  in  Europe,  previous  to  the  crusades,  were  estabrislied  in  Italy  j 
and  the  first  merchants  in  England  were  Germans  of  the  Steelyard  in  London.  We  had  na- 
shipping  of  our  own  until  a  little  previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Ship-building  and  com- 
merce began  then  in  the  Cinque  Ports,  lying  nearly  opposite  to  France  and  Flanders.  Edward 
was  the  first  of  the  English  monarchs  who,  foreseeing  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, gave  them  encouragement  and  protection. 

In  those  days  the  monarchs  of  Europe  considered  commerce  as  below  their  notice,  and  left 
the  pursuit  of  it  to  the  Hans-towns,  petty  states,  and  free  cities  of  Italy.  The  feudal  system, 
which  erected  its  standard  all  over  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  was  of  a  nature 
extremely  unfavourable  to  commerce.  War,  and  civil  or  religious  broils,  occupied  then  exclu-- 
sivdy  the  rulers  of  the  human  race  j.  and  of  this  state  of  things,  Sir  William  Temple  says,  with 
equal  truth  and  propriety  : 

"  The  kingdoms  and  principalities  were  then  like  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  a  country ;. 
"  the  free  states  and  cities  like  merchants  and  traders :  these  at  first  despised  by  the  others,  the 
"  others  served  and  revered  by  them ;.  till,  by  the  various  course  of  events  in  the  v.'orld,  some 
"  of  the  mercantile  class  grew  rich  and  powerful  by  industry  and  parsimony,  and  some  of  the 
"  others  poor  by  war  and  luxury  ;  which  made  the  traders  begin  to  take  upon  them  and  carry 
♦*  it  like  gentlemen,  and  the  gentlemen  began  to  take  a  fancy  of  falling  into  trade.  The  great 
'•  monarchs  of  Christendom  for  many  centuries  concerned  themselves  only  in  the  trade  of  war  ; 
"  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  in  those  between  the  pope  and  the  emperors ;  and  somc- 
"  times  in  the  mighty  wars  between  England  and  France,  France  and  Spain,  Christians  and 
"  Turks,  &c.  &c." 

When  Britain  once  found  the  gain  that  results  from  foreign  trade,  and  became  in  some  degree 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  manufactures,  it  discovered  immediately  those  natural  advantages 
■which  rendered  it  capable  of  carrying  both  to  an  extent  superior  to  other  nations,  as  com- 
merce had  at  all  times  Rourishcd  most  either  in  islands,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  or  of  navi- 
gable rivers.  Hence  trade  and  manufactures  began  to  increase,  though  by  slow  degrees,  till, 
by  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  the 
^ncient  channels  of  commerce,  and  the  projects  and  views  of  commercial  men,  became  completely 

changed. 
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changed.  The  Mediterranean  sea,  to  which  the  commerce  of  Europe  'vad  till  then  been  ch-iefiy 
coniined,  ga\-e  place  in  importance  to  the  open  oceari;  and  the  making  conquests  or  establishing 
colonies  in  the  newly  discovered  countries,  drew  the  minds  of  speculating  and  enterprising 
men  to  objects  which  at  length  connected  commerce  with  projects  of  sufficient  splendour  to 
attract  the  attention  of  sovereigns  and  states  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Spain  and  Portugal  had  acquired  such  quantities  of  treasure  from  the  conquests  in  the  New- 
World,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  monarch,  who  had  the  power,  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tation of  making  an  effort  to  participate  in  such  a  mine  of  wealth.  Fortunately  for  England  it 
never  discovered  any  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  which  only  serve  to  gratify  avarice,  but  banish 
industry.  The  possessions  that  fell  to  tlie  lot  of  this  country  were  all  of  such  a  nature  as  re- 
quired industry,  and  the  establishment  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  in  order  to  reap  from 
them  those  advantages  with  a  view  to  which  they  had  been  sought  after. 

In  addition  to  the  enlivening  influence  of  royal  attention  which  Edward  III.  bestowed  on 
commerce  and  manufactures,  two  circumstances  tended  greatly  to  the  introduction  of  tlielatter 
into  this  kingdom.  The  first  was  tlie  persecution  exercised  by  the  duke  of  Alva  over  the  pro- 
testant  Walloons,  who,  in  seeking  a  place  of  refuge  in  which  they  might  worship  their  Maker, 
agreeably  to  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  and  follow  their  industry  in  safety--,  brought  over  with 
them  into  England  many  of  those  arts  which  have  greatly  tended  to  the  wealth  of  this  country. 
The  second  was  at  a  much  later  period  of  the  saaiie  nature,  when  Lewis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict 
of  Nantz,  by  which  the  protestants  had  been  protected  throughout  the  wliole  of  his  extensive 
dominions.  On  this  occasion,  another  influx  of  industrious  manufacturers  arrived  and  settled  in 
this  country,  which  felt  iu  a  most  astonishing  manner  the  beneficial  cftects  tliat  resulted  from  a 
measure  in  itself  so  unjust  and  impolitic. 

The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  which  has  become  so  great  in  this  country,  was  so  little 
known  in  the  14th  century,  that  there  is  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  page  496,  the  copy  of  a  letter  of 
protection  from  Edward  III.  for  John  Kemp,  of  Flanders,  a  woollen  cloth  weaver,  who  came 
over  to  exercise  his  trade  in  England,  and  to  teach  such  of  our  people  as  miglit  incline  to  learn 
it ;  the  king  taking  the  said  Kemp,  with  his  servants,  apprentices,  goods  and  chattels,  into  his 
royal  protection,  and  promising  the  same  to  all  others  of  his  occupation,  as  also  to  all  dyers  and 
fullers  who  should  incline  to  come  and  settle  in  England.  Thus  was  that  acorn  deposited  from 
which  has  sprung  the  great  oak.  In  the  year  133 1,  in  consequence  of  this  cncour.igement,  no 
less  than  70  Walloon  families,  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  came  over  to  settle  under  similar 
circumstano-s  with  John  Kemp,  and  favoured  by  similar  protection. 

Nothing  isiTwre  difficult  than  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  mercantile  transactions  iji  early  times, 
and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  present  day  ;  but  it  appears  that  at  tlie  period  above-men- 
tioned a  vessel  of  40  tons  burthen  was  considered  in  England  as  above  the  ordinary  size,  and  a 
Genoese  vessel  of  great  .size  and  value,  loaded  with  East  India  good^,  of  a  precious  nature,  was 
valued  at  14,300  marks,  which  is  equal  to  about  26,7001,  of  our  present  money. 

Four  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  first  woollen  weaver  from  Flanders  into  this  country, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  to  prevent  the  exportatioji  of- the  raw  material  (wool),  and 
holding  out  protection  and  encouragement  to  all  cloth  workers  who  siiould  come  from  foreign 
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parts.  By  another  ret,  all  persons  other  than  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family  were  prohibited 
from  v/earing  any  cloth  that  was  not  manufactured  within  the  realm.  The  importation  of  foreign 
cloth  was  also  forbidden  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  other  punishment.  But  so  zealous  were 
the  weavers  of  our  own  coarse  cloths  of  the  introduction  of  better  workmen  from  abroad  that, 
in  1344,  a  London  mob,  pvincipally  composed  of  and  instigated  by  them,  insulted  and  maltreated 

■  the  foreign  weavers,  so  that  they  could  not  carry  on  their  business  in  security  ;  and  warrants 
were  issued  by  the  king  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  to  imprison  the  ringleaders  in  the  jail  of 
Newo^ate. 

It  may  not  be  improper  just  to  mention,  by  way  of  contrasting  these  times  with  the  present 
d.ay,  that  when  there  were  not  an  hundred  good  wool  weavers  in  all  England,  there  were  thirty 
thousand  students  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  fact  is  curious,  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  many  of  our  numerous  weavers  at  the  present  day  can  read  and  write  better,  and 

.  .arc  men  of  more  extensive  knowledge  than  many  of  those  students  who  made  learning  their 
only  employment. 

Some  iidea  of  the  towns  in  England  at  that  time,  and  of  their  relative  population  and  import- 
ance, may  be  formed  from  the  requisition  made  to  furnish  armed  men  to  support  the  war  carry- 
ing on  against  France. 


London 

1000  Men. 

Norwich 

120 

Bristol 

60 

Coventry- 
Oxford         -         -      ■ 

40 

Shrewsbury 
Hereford 

St.  Edmondsbury 
Winchester 

>       each  30 

Salisbury 
Exeter 

Northampton 
Cambridge 

25 

Glocester 

Worcester 
Reading 

each  20 

Chichester 

Bodmyn 
St.  Alban's 

, 

Wilts 

\-      each  15 

Lancaster 

1 

Leicester 

Shaftesbury 

Baldock 

Huntingdon 

Ludlow 

Abingdon 

Bedford 

Rochester 

Maidstone 

Barnstaple 

Honiton 

Froome 

Taunton 

Stafford 

Warwick 

Devizes 

Birmingham' 

Bridgewater 

Bradford 

Dorchester 


each       12  Men. 


}      each       1 0 


[  each  from  2  to  10 


Manchester, 
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IManchester,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  many  other  considerable  towns,  are  not  men- 
tioned at  all.  As  York,  a  greater  place  than  almost  any  that  is  mentioned  except  London,  is 
not  noticed,  probably  there  was  some  com.position  made  in  money  or  otherwise  ;  but  so  far  as 
the  towns  are  rated,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  rule  for  estimating  their  relative  degree  of  im- 
portance. 

With  respect  to  shipping  and  naval  importance,  the  following  curious  facts  will  give  some 
'idea. 

The  fleet  lying  before  Calais  in  1347  consisted  of  738  English  ships,  carrying  20  men  each; 
15  ships  from  Bayonne  and  Guienne,  with  30  men  in  each  ;  from  Spain  7  ships,  with  26  m.en  in 
each;  14  ships  from  Flanders,  with  10  men  in  each  ;  one  from  Ireland,  and  one  from  Gueldcr- 
land,  with  25  men  in  each:  making  in  all  15,781  mariners,  14,956  of  whom  were  English,  25 
Irish,  and  the  remainder  foreign  seamen. 

Of  the  great  number  of  English  ships,  25  only  belonged  to  king  Edward,  and  they  were 
smaller  than  the  others,  carrying  only  17  men  each.  The  other  vessels  were  furnished  by  the 
dUTerent  sea-ports,  something  in  the  manner  of  a  marine  militia.  In  the  Cottonian  library  there 
still  exists  a  list  of  the  quotas  furnished  by  the  clitTcrent  sea-ports,  on  wliich  list  Yarmouth  is 
the  first. 


Ships. 

Men. 

SJ/ips. 

Great  Yarmouth 

421 

-       905 

Weymouth 

20 

Fowey 

47 

-       770 

Southampton 

20 

Dartmouth 

31 

-      757 

Lynn 

19 

London 

25 

-       662 

Newcastle 

17 

Bristol 

24 

-      608 

Hull 

16 

Plymouth 

26 

-      603 

Harwich 

14 

Shoreham 

26 

-       515 

Ipswich 

12 

Hythe 

25 

-      419 

Scarborough 

I 

Sandwich 

22 

York 

I 

Dover 

21 

Wrangel 

X 

Winchelsea 

21 

Mersey 

I 

MeTU 


By  comparing  the  number  of  men  furnished  by  London  for  the  army,  and  the  number  of 
ships,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  greater  as  a  city  than  as  a  place  of  trade  ;  this  is  farther  corroborated 
by  the  circumstance  that  a  plague  which  raged  in  London  at  that  time,  carried  off  above  50,000 
persons,  who  were  buried  in  a  ground  called  Piirdon  Church-yard,  where  the  Charter-house  now 
stands. 

Grants  made  by  parliament  to  enable  the  king  to  carry  on  the  war  were  reckoned  by  sacks 
of  wool,  and  frequently  paid  in  that  commodity  ;  and  when  the  kings  were  under  great  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  they  sometimes  put  the  wool  of  the  country  in  requisition,  and  sold  it 
to  raise  money- 

By 
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By  a  rv'cord  in  the  exchequer,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1534  the  foreign  trade  of  England 
was  as  under : 

Exports  from  England  to  all  parts,  reduced  to  money  of  the  present  day  £.  883,00a 

Imports  -  -  --.._.  117,000 


Balance  in  our  favour  -  -  £.  766,000 

This  balance  in  favour  of  England  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
trade.  It  nearly  all  arose  from  the  articles  of  wool,  wool-fels,  lead,  tin,  and  leather  ;  for  thougli 
the  exportation  of  wool  had  been  forbidden,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  working  it  into 
doth  at  home,  yet  the  necessities  of  the  state  compelled  the  king  to  permit  the  continuance  of 
that  practice,  on  account  of  a  duty  that  had,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  not  been  repealed, 
when  ic^  exportation  was  prohibited.  Another  evident  reason  was,  that  by  the  introduction  of  a 
few  workmen  only,  it  was  impossible  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years  to  be  able  to  convert  all  the  raw 
material  into  a  manufactured  article,  so  that  exportation  must  inevitably  continue. 

The  imports  consisted  at  that  time  chiefly  in  fine  cloths,  wine,  wax,  groceries,  and  some 
fine  linen. 

The  whole  of  the  customs  amounted  then  to  tlie  sum  of  246,0001.  (present  money)  of  which 
the  duties  on  imports  made  only  1,741!.  a  proof  that  the  system  of  encouraging  trade,  as  since 
practised,  was  little  understood,  as  the  duties  on  exports  amounted  to  about  30  per  cent,  while 
those  on  imports  did  not  amount  to  above  five. 

It  is  plain  from  the  above  statement,  that  however  unimportant  our  manufactures  might 
be  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  foreigners,  all  wants  at  home  were  provided  for  by  tlie  coun- 
try itself,  1 831  fine  cloths,  of  the  value  of  1 81.  each,  being  the  only  manufactured  article  im- 
ported. 

A  society  of  merchants  arose  about  this  time,  called  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket, 
out  of  which  sprung  the  company  of  Merchants  Adventurers;  and  Wheeler,  the  secretary  to  that 
company,  asserts  in  a  publication  (1601)  that  so  far  back  as  the  yeai*  1358,  the  Brother- 
hood received  ample  privileges  from  Louis  count  of  Flanders,  for  fixing  their  house  or 
staple  at  Bruges ;  and  as  those  merchants  did  not  deal  in  tlie  raw  material,  but  in  manufac- 
tured cloth,  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  -weaving  art  in  England,  even  at  first,  is  abundantly 
evident. 

These  were,  in  a  commercial  view,  the  infant  days  of  England ;  but  in  warlike  glory  they  have 
never  been  excelled.  The  battle  of  Cressy,  the  conquest  of  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of 
France,  and  the  captivity  of  its  monarch,  were  die  atchicvements  of  the  brave  Edward  and 
his  son. 

The  wealth  that  follows  commerce,  and  the  want  that  follows  war,  are  strongly  exemplified 
hy  the  history  of  this  brilliant  period.  Isabella  of  Fra-nce  married  to  the  king  of  England,  with 
a  portion  or  dov/ry  equal  to  .6000I.  while  Viscompte  duke  of  Milan  gave  with  his  daughter  to 
Lionel  duke  of  Clarence  200,000  crowns,  or  about  90,000!.  Milan  was  a  place  of  trade,  fox 
Italy  and  I'landers  then  nearly  monopolized  the  whole  commerce  of  Europe. 

Regulations  in  favour  of  the  herring  fishery  and  fair  at  Yarmouth  were  made  at  the  same 

time. 
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time,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  think  how  much  attention  a  monarch  engaged  in  such  desperate 
and  glorious  wars  bestowed  on  commerce,  and  how  well  directed  he  was  in  his  views  on  the 
subject,  considering  the  ignorance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

This  period  is  remarkable  for  a  triumph  obtained  by  the  mercantile  interest  over  that  of 
piratical  depredators.  Denmark  had  for  500  years  been  the  terror  not  only  of  England,  but 
of  all  the  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  but  now  the  associated  Hanseatic  league,  composed 
aitirely  of  commercial  cities,  and  which  had  for  some  years  been  at  war  with  V/aldemar  III. 
king  of  Denmark,  drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom,  took  the  castle  of  Copenliagen.  and  made 
prisoners  numbers  of  the  Danish  nobility. 

In  the  History  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  written  by  Werdinhagen,  it  is  stated  that  64  cities 
and  towns  contributed  annually  2069  dollars,  for  the  ordinary  expences  of  tlie  confederacy.  In 
the  armala  of  trade  and  commerce,  this  is  too  curious  and  interesting  a  document  to  be  en- 
tirely omitted.  Lubec  and  Cologne  paid.  loo  dollars  each,  Hamburg  80,  Dantzig  80,  Bremen 
60,  and  the  others  various  sums  from  10  to  50  dollars  each. 

Besides  the  towns  that  had  directly  entered  into  the  league,  there  were  a  great  number  con- 
sidered as  aliens,  which  probably  contributed  to-  the  general  expenditure,  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, such  as  the  war  with  Denmark.. 

The  settling  balances  between  merchants  in  different  countries  becoming  more  difiicuk  as 
commerce  advanced,  bills  of  exchange  were  invented,  as  a  means  of  adjustment  between  indivi- 
duals; but  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  transactions  of  this  sort  were  so  un- 
common, that  Henry  IV.  granted  leave  to  Philip  d'iilbertis,  a  rich  Lombard  merchant,  residing  in 
London,  to  give  a  bill  of  exchange  fliieram  cambiij  on  his  partners  abroad  for  2,500  marks  sterling, 
to  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  or  his  attornies,  on  condition  that  neither  the  said  gold  received 
for  the  bill  of  exchange,  nor  any  other  gold  or  silver,  either  in  bullion  or  coin,  be  transported 
beyond  sea,  under  colour  of  that  licence,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  money  so  trans- 
ported. 

Though  in  the  example  given  of  the  amount  of  the  exports  and  imports,  the  balance  of  trade 
was  then  greatly  in  favour  of  England,  yet  in  future  times  the  matter  was  otherwise. 

In  1470,  seven  Spanish  ships  laden  with  iron,  wines,  fruits,  wool,  &c.  being  taken  by  some 
English  vessels,  the  following  terms  were  demanded  as  an  indemnity  for  the  vessels  and. 
cargoes  t. 

One  ship  of  100  tons  jC.^oy   101.  sterling, 
One   do.  70  do.         70 

One   do.  120  do,       1 10 

One   do.         1 1  o  do.       1 40 
One   do.  40  do.         70 

One   do.         no  do.       150 
One   do.         120  do.       iSo 
They  valued  on  oath  these  commodities  as  under  : 

Iron  -  ;^.4  JOS.  per  ton 

Spanish  wool  4         per  sack. 

Bourdcaux  wine      5         per  tun. 

Commerce 
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Commerce  was  sometimes  encouraged  by  the  kings  of  England,  and  sometimes  oppressed,  as 
v/ere  aJl  arts  and  trades,  so  that  they  advanced  but  slowly,  particularly  during  the  civil  wars, 
and  other  evils  with  which  England  was  afflicted.  Regulations,  however,  were  made  to  pre- 
vent frauds  in  the  manufiicturing  of  cloth,  and  other  articles  of  importance  ;  which  shows  that,  as 
far  as  they  understood  how  to  accbmpHsh  the  end,  the  legislature  and  government  of  the 
country  sought  to  protect  and  improve  trade  and  commerce. 

The  Hanscatic  league,  of  wliich,  as  a  commercial  phenomenon,  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak,- 
was  first  humbled  by  the  Dutch,  and  its  importance  decUning,  the  subscribers  (for  it  was 
merely  a  subscription  entered  into  for  mutual  interest  and  protection)  fell  oft.  It  remained  at 
its  zenith  about  70  years,  and  was  of  considerable  power  and  impcjrtance  for  a  still  longer 
period,  but  has  constantly  since  been  on  the  decline;  and  though  the  cities  are  flourishing  still, 
nothing  remains  of  the  league  but  the  name,  and  the  remembrance  of  what  it  once  was. 

A  solid  foundation  was  certainly  laid  for  the  manufactures  of  England,  at  a  very  early 
period;  but  without  foreign  commerce,  manufactures  can  never  come  to  any  great  perfection 
in  a  country  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  the  continent  and  islands  of  uimeric?., 
our  commerce  never  could  have  attained  any  thing  equal  to  its  present  magnitude, 
as  the  whole  theatre  of  the  Old  World  did  not  afford  the  means  of  such  vast  extension  and 
superiority. 

The  influx  of  the  precious  metals  from  South  America,  rendered  a  metallic  circulating 
medium  more  abundant  than  it  had  till  then  been,  so  that  barter  ceased  to  be  almost  the  sole 
mode  of  transacting  sales  and  purchases  on  the  great  scale.  This  circumstance  was  a  great  aid 
to  the  extension  of  commerce,  for  though  barter  is  a  profitable  and  convenient  mode  of  deahng 
when  all  circumstances  suit,  yet  the  situations  under  which  such  transactions  can  take  place  are 
not  very  frequent. 

The  discoveries  of  printing,  of  gunpowder,  the  mariner's  compass,  and  the  New  World,  al- 
tered almost  completely  the  circumstances  of  mankind,  and  the  situation  of  nations  with  respect 
to  each  other.  The  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  cities  -on  its  coasts,  now^  lost  that  pre-eminence 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  they  had  till  then  enjoyed. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  riot  took  place  in  London  (15 1  8)  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  workmen,  artists,  and  merchants,  who  resided  in  and  about  the  metropolis;  it 
consisted  of  servants,  apprentices,  priests,  and  watermen.  The  complaints  against  foreigners^ 
says  Hall  in  his  History  of  Henry,  were,  "  That  such  numbers  of  them  were  employed  as  arti- 
"  ficcrs,  that  the  English  could  get  no  work.  That  the  English  merchants  had  little  to  do  by 
"  reason  that  the  merchant-strangers  bring  in  all  silks,  cloUis  of  gold,  wine,  oil,  iron,  &c.  that 
"  no  man  almost  buyeth  of  an  Englishman  ;  they  also  export  so  much  wool,  tin,  and  lead,  that 
"  English  adventurers  can  have  no  living.  That  foreigners  compass  the  city  round  about  in 
«  Southwark,  Westminster,  Temple-bar,  Holborn,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  St.  John's-street,  Akl- 
"  gite,  Tower-hill,  and  St.  Catherine's;  and  they  forestall  the  market,  so  that  no  good  thing 
"  Cometh  for  them  to  the  market,  which  are  the  causes  that  Englishmen  want  and  starve, 
"  while  foreigners  live  in  abundance  and  pleasure.  That  the  Dutchmen  bring  over  iron,  tim- 
"  ber,  and  leather  ready  manufactured,  and  nails,   locks,   baskets,  cupboards,  stools,  tables, 

"  chests. 
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♦'  chests,  girdles,  saddles,  and  painted  cloths."  The  conclusion  from  this  is  evidently,  tfiaf  the 
forei'^ners  were  either  more  expert  or  more  industrious  than  the  English  themselves,  and  not 
being  free  of  the  city,  crowded  round  it  in  every  quarter. 

In  1530,  the  city  of  London  obtained  a  decree  of  the  star-chamber,  representing  and  setting 
forth — 

1.  "  That  the  realm  is  over-run  with  foreign  manufactures. 

2.  "  That  foreigners  export  bacon,  cheese,  powdered  beef,  mutton,  &c.  whereby  great  por- 
*'  tions  of  corn,  victual,  &;c.  bred  within  the  countiy,  are  consumed." 

Dr.  Tucker  said,  "  That  this  and  the  like  proceedings  and  persecutions  were  the  occasion 
*'  that  many  foreigners  \\  ithdrew  from  us,  and  that  the  woollen  manufactures  declined, 
"  foreign  cloth  being  sold  cheaper  than  our  own  ;  the  nation  grew  thinner  of  people,  and  pro- 
"  visions  not  selling  so  well,  the  proprietors  turned  much  land  into  sheep  walks,  for  supplying 
"  the  Netherlands  with  vv'^ool." 

It  is  certain,  that  about  this  time  many  regulations  were  made,  and  heavy  penalties 
enacted  for  those  who  should  convert  corn  lands  into  pasturage,  and  against  decaying  houses  for 
husbandry  or  villages.  Whenever  penalties  of  a  severe  nature  are  enacted  it  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  thing  they  are  intended  to  prevent  exists,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  an 
evil. 

Henry  VIII.  was  a  monarch  who  did  not  understand  commercial  affairs ;  besides  which,  the 
despotism  exercised  by  Wolsey  in  his  name  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  great  prepress  from 
being  made  in  it.  Monopolies  were  then  given  sometimes  by  royal  authority  and  sometimes  by 
act  of  parliament,  to  the  very  great  detriment  of  general  trade.  Of  this  a  very  flagrant  in- 
stance occurs  respecting  the  manufacture  of  coverings  for  beds  in  tlie  city  of  York.  It  was 
represented  in  a  petition  from  that  city,  "  that  the  handicrafts  in  tliat  city  had  formerly  sub- 
"  sisted  chiefly  by  the  manufacture  of  coverlets  or  coverings  for  beds,  but  that  of  late  years 
"  sundry  evil  disposed  persons,  apprentices,  not  expert  in  the  business,  had  withdrawn  them- 
*'  selves  into  the  country,  where,  residing  in  villages,  they  intermeddled  in  tlie  said  craft,  mak- 
"  ing  coverlets  of  bad  materials  and  of  an  improper  size,  which  they  hawked  about  and  sold  at 
*'  private  houses,  &c."  The  act  passed  in  consequence  of  this  petition  forbade  the  manufacture  to 
all  but  those  residing  in  the  city  of  York. 

In  the  2d  and  3d  of  Edward  VI.  laws  to  prohibit  forestalling  and  combinations  of  workmen 
to  raise  wages,  &c.  were  made.  A  clause  was  also  added,  permitting  all  workmen  relating  to 
building  of  houses  to  carry  on  their  trade  in  corporate  towns  or  wherever  they  might  think  fit. 
This  last  part  of  the  act  was  however  repealed  at  the  request  of  the  city  of  London,  which 
being  the  king's  chamber  and  most  ancient  city  of  the  realm,  and  subject  to  great  cxpences  in 
paying  taxes,  tallages,  scot  and  lot,  &c.  set  forth  that  the  permission  given  would  be 
Imrtful  to  it,  and  was  unjust.  Thougli  London  only  petitioned  for  itself,  the  repeal  was 
general. 

Many  excellent  regulations  were  made  to  prevent  the  practice  of  frauds  in  manufactur- 
ing,  dying,  stretching,  measurjng  and  selling  of  cloth,  appointing  overseers,  and  enasting  penal- 
ties, &c. 

C  Miv 
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Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  elaborate  and  instructive  History  of  Commerce,  speaking  of  this  period 
(1552),  says,  "  The  time  was  now  come  when  the  eyes  of  the  English  nation  were  opened  to  the 
"  folly  of  suffering  the  house  or  college  of  German  merchants,  called  the  Steelyard,  so  long  to 
"  enjoy  advantages  in  the  duty  or  custom  of  exported  English  cloths,  far  beyond  what  the  English 
"  enjoyed  themselves." 

These  factors  at  the  Steelyard,  who  principally  traded  with  Antwerp  and  Hamburgh,  in  general 
set  whatever  price  they  pleased  both  on  exports  and  imports,  and  having  the  command  of  all 
the  markets,  with  a  joint  stock,  they  broke  all  other  merchants.  Upon  these  considerations 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  made  pressing  remonstrances  to  king  Edward's  privy  council.  Tiiey 
a-ccuseJ  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  particularly  Dantzic,  of  defrauding  the  customs  by  importing 
goods  in  their  own  name,  which  belonged  to  others  who  were  not  entitled  to  the  same  immuni- 
ties, and  of  corrupting,  by  presents,  the  custom-house  oflicers.  The  report  stated,  that  while 
in  the  preceding  year  all  the  English  merchants  together  had  only  exported  i,ico  cloths,  they 
alone  had  exported  44,000.  Various  other  grievances,  perhaps  not  so  real,  were  enumerated, 
and  upon  due  and  mature  consideration,  and  hearing  the  defence  made  by  the  foreign  merchants, 
the  result  was,  that  the  king  and  his  council  were  of  opinion  that  the  Hanseatic  towns  pretended 
to  privileges  which,  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  they  could  not  possess,  having  no  sufficient 
corporation  to  receive  the  same.  That  these  pretended  privileges  did  not  extend  to  any  persons 
or  towns  certain,  and  therefore  it  was  uncertain  to  what  towns  or  persons  the  privileges  should  be 
extended,  so  that  the  immunities  claimed  had  no  limit  or  bounds,  and  that  supposing  the  said 
privileges  were  real,  they  had  been  forfeited.  It  was  farther  answered  by  the  council,  that  when 
these  immunities  were  granted,  and  for  100  years  afterwards,  the  persons  so  favoured  carried  on 
only  a  direct  trade  between  England  and  their  own  countries;  whereas  then  they  had  become  ge- 
neral carriers,  dealing  in  all  articles  with  all  nations.  Other  reasons  respecting  reciprocal  treatment 
of  English  merchants  were  also  given,  and  the  council  decreed  that  the  privileges,  liberties  and  fran- 
chises claimed  by  the  said  merchants  of  the  Steelyard  should  be  and  remain  seized  and  resumed 
in  the  king's  hand,  until  the  merchants  should  maintain  their  claim  upon  better  grounds,  pre- 
serving, nevertheless,  to  the  said  merchants  full  liberty  of  com.Ing  into  England  and  trafficking  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  any  other  merchant  strangers.  Such  was  the  benelicial  ellect  to  our  mer- 
chants of  this  wise  measure,  that  the  year  after  the  English  merchants  shipped  otf  40,000  cloths 
for  Flanders. 

There  could  be  no  stronger  instance  of  the  evil  effects  of  exclusive  privileges  and  monopoly 
than  this  ;  nevertheless,  queen  Mary,  on  her  marriage  with  the  emperor's  son  in  1554,  re- 
instated the  company  in  all  its  rights ;  but  finding  that  the  customs  fell  off,  and  the  trade  of  her 
subjects  was  injured,  the  rights  were  again  revoked.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  the  queen's  hus- 
band had  fallen  off  ai  much  as  the  customs  in  her  ports;  for  as  she  was  not  guided  by  reason  or 
justice  in  renewing  the  privilege,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  find  her  supported  by  either 
on  the  occasion  of  her  revoking  them. 

It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  first  commerce  with  the  Russians  commenced,  and  the  Russia 
Company  was  established,  to  which  the  Czar  Jolin  Basilowitz  granted  great  advantages.     An 

attempt 
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attempt  was  made  to  trade  with  India  by  the  river  Duina,  Wologda,  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  it 
proved  too  tedious  and  expensive. 

The  advantages  of  commerce  had  begun  to  be  felt  and  understood  when  queen  Elizabeth 
mounted  the  throne,  and,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Edward  III.  she  no  sooner  began  to  reign  than 
her  attention  was  turned  to  commerce,  and  by  one  charter  confirmed  all  the  former  charters 
granted  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England. 

The  manufactures  of  hosiery,  cutlery,  glass,  and  many  otlicrs  of  inferior  importance,  begun  in 
this  country  about  the  same  time.  Fisheries  now  began  to  meet  with  solid  encouragement,  and 
prohibitions  or  heavy  duties  were  laid  on  the  importation  of  such  articles  as  rivalled  our  home 
manufactures.  One  act  prohibits  the  importation  of  girdles,  rapiers,  knives,  sheaths,  hiltsv 
pummels,  lockets,  chapes,  scabbards,  horse  furniture,  gloves,  points,  leather,  and  laces  ar.d 
pins  of  all  kinds.  The  woollen  manufacture  met  with  protection  proportioned  to  its  import- 
ance, and  England  advanced  rapidly,  the  balance,  which  had  so  frequently  been  against  her,  be- 
coming now  decidedly  and  fixed  in  her  favour. 

The  true  principles  of  commerce  were  promulgated  and  put  in  pr:v'tice  in  the  very  beginning  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  many  acts  were  passed  that  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  commercial 
prosperity. 

By  a   law  made  in  1563,    entitled    Constitutions   for   the    Maintenance    of  the  Navy,  &c. 
herrings  and  other  fish,  caught  on  our  coasts,  are  permitted  to  be  exported  duty  free  :    no  fo- 
reign ships  allowed  to  carry  goods   coastwise  from  one  port  to  another,  and  wines  and  woad 
permitted  to  be  imported  from  France  in  English  ships  only.     In  the  infancy  of  commerce  it  was 
impossible  to  fix  on  better  modes  for  encouraging  fisheries,  manufactories,  and  navigation.    In  a 
more  advanced  state  of  things  the  same  regulations  might  neither  be  necessary  nor  practicable,  as 
the  swaddhng  clothes  of  the  infant  would  only  encumberwithout  strengthening  thefuIKrown  man; 
but  at  a  time  when  foreigners,  by  means  of  superior  capital  and  knowledge  of  business,  could  carry 
every  thing  before  them,  such  protective  and  encouraging  laws  were  essential  to  the  well  bein<^ 
of  this  country  as  a  commercial  nation.     Monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges  existed  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  they  originated  in   a  desire  of  the  sovereign  to  participate  in  the  profits  of 
trade,  without  either  entering  into  the  risques  or  the  partnership  ;  but  early  in  Ehzabeth's  reio-n 
we  find  a  patent  given  on  the  principle  on  which  such  instruments  are  granted  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  we  also  find  that  beacons  or  sea  marks  were  instituted  at  this  time,  on  very  judicious 
plans,  in  order  to  prevent  vessels  at  sea  from  being  shipwrecked  on  the  coast.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  cruelties  of  the  duke  of  Alva  produced  such  destruction  in  the  Netherlands,  and  trans- 
ferred the  best  of  their  manufactures,  together  with  a  prodigious  capital,  to  England  and  other 
places.     Meterani  says,  in  his  Historia  Belgica,  book  3d,  that  after  tlie  duke  had    hano-cd,    be- 
headed, and  burned  such  numbers,  yet  so  many  fled  to  find  shelter  and  bread  in  foreign  parts, 
carrying  thither  their  arts  and  manufactures,  hitherto  scarcely  known  but  in  the  Netherlands, 
that  the  decayed  cities  of  Canterbury,    Norwich,    Sandwicli,    Colchester,  Maidstone,  Soutli- 
ampton,  and  many  others,  were  filled  with  manufacturers  of  woollen,  linen,  silk,  &c.     It  was 
then  that  Norwich  learned  to  manufacture  those  light  stuffs  for  which  it  lias  ever  since  been 
famous.  ,   J 
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I'lie  persecution  and  banishment  of  the  ]\Toors  from  Spain  co-op(frated  with  the  cruelties  of 
the  duke  of  Alva,  in  fixing  the  cloth  manufactory  in  England ;  not  that  the  Moors  emigrated 
and  settled  in  this  country  as  the  Flemings  did,  but  that  Spain,  which  had  been  a  famous  country 
for  manufactures,  never  recovered  the  blow,  and  has  gone  oia  declining  year  by  year  ever  since 
that  cruel,  unjustifiable,  and  impolitic  measure. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  the  customs  were  farmed  at  i4,oooL  a 
year  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith  j  she  raised  them  first  to  42,0001.  and  at  last  to  50,0001.  still  letting 
them  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith. 

The  navy  of  France  in  the  time  of  that  great  king  Henry  IV.  consisted  of  six  or  eight  ships 
of  war  at  Brest  and  RochcUe,  and  20  gallies  in  the  IMediterranean,  and  queen  Elizabeth  as- 
signed the  sum  of  8970!.  yearly  for  the  repairs  of  her  lleet ! ! 

The  rising  greatness  of  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  did  not  pass  without  ex- 
citing jealousy  on  the  continent,  particularly  amongst  the  members  of  the  Hanseatic  league, 
who,  like  all  declining  but  wealthy  bodies,  beheld  with  contempt  the  changes  of  circumstances 
that  had  taken  place,  and  acted  with  their  former  insolence  when  they  had  no  longer  their  former 
power.  In  i59i,Thuanus  (lib.  100)  relates,  that  a  general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  Ilans. 
Towns  was  held  at  Lubec  to  treat  of  their  rights  and  immunities,  which  they  alleged  the 
queen  of  England  had  daily  endeavoured  to  impair,  whereupon  they  sent  letters  to  her  majesty 
written  with  too  much  heat.  The  queen  answered  those  letters  in  a  contemptuous  manner, 
telling  them  that  though  they  had  written  to  her  with  so  little  respect,  yet  she  imputed  it 
rather  to  tlicir  amanuensis  than  to  themselves,  at  the  same  time  letting  them  know  how  much 
slie  despised  their  menaces. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  first  voyage  was  made  to  India  by  sea,  the  Guinea  company  made  their 
third  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  a  number  af  merdiants  returned  from  an  expedition  to 
India,  whither  they  had  been,  going  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdat,  from  thence  down  the  Tigris  to 
Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  again  from  thence  to  Goa.  They  found  Venetian  factories 
established  at  all  those  places,  and  experienced  every  sort  of  opposition  from  their  resident 
factors  that  a  rivalship  in  trade  is  apt  to  produce.  After  having  visited  Agra,  Lahor,  Bengal, 
Pegu,  and  Malacca,  they  returned  by  sea  to  Ormus,  and  from  thence  to  Aleppo,  by  the  same 
route.  Much  useful  information  was  obtained  by  this  journey  over-land,  preparatory  to  the  sea 
voyage  then  just  ready  to  take  place. 

In  I  593,  two  of  queen  Elizabeth's  ships  joined  in  partnership  with  some  merchant  vessels, 
under  the  great  but  unfortunate  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Their  first  exploit  was  capturing  a  large 
Biscayner  of  600  tons  burthen ;  they  next  forced  on  shore  on  the  Azores  a  large  East-India 
carrack,  which  they  burned ;  after  which  they  took  the  largest  of  all  the  East-India  carracks, 
of  1600  tons,  700  men,  and  36  brass  guns,  laden  with  silk,  drugs,  spices,  cahcoes,  gold,  pearls, 
china  ware,  ebony,  &c.  valued  in  all  at  150,000!.  The  prize  v/as  brought  to  Dartmouth,  and 
divided  amongst  the  adventurers,  of  whom  the  queen  was  the  principal. 

In  1 596,  in  order  to  divert  or  anticipate  the  hostile  designs  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Elizabeth 
jent  out  126  ships  of  war,  17  of  which  only  were  her  own  ;  the  remainder  were  hired,  which 
provcB  the  mercantile  navy  to  have  then  been  coasidcrablc.     This  fleet,  accompanied  by  24 

Dutch 
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Dutch  ships,  sailed  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Essex  and  lord  admiral  Howard.  Much 
booty  was  brought  home  by  it,  together  with  two  galleons,  and  loo  brass  cannon  :  eleven  of 
the  best  Spanish  ships  were  destroyed ;  and  in  all,  the  loss  to  Spain  was  estimated  at  20,000,000 
of  ducats. 

The  Hans-towns  and  imperial  interest  uniting  together,  and  finding  a  mortal  struggle  existed 
between  them  and  the  queen  of  England,  joined  with  Spain,  and  the  English  Merchant  Adven- 
turers were  expelled  from  all  parts  of  the  German  empire.  This  decided  step  was  taken  with  a 
view  to  induce  the  queen  to  renew  the  privileges  of  the  Steelyard  merchants  ;  but  the  queen,  as 
resolute  as  she  was  right  in  her  policy,  after  refusing  and  giving  her  reasons,  in  1597  directed 
a  commission  to  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  ordering  them  to  shut  up  the  house  in- 
habited by  the  merchants  belonging  to  the  Hans-toivns  at  the  Steelyard  in  London,  and  at  the  same  time 
ordered  all  the  German  merchants  in  England  to  quit  her  dominions  on  the  same  day  that  the  English 
were  obliged  to  quit  St  a  den. 

An  East-India  company  was  first  established  at  this  time*(i 60c)  in  shares  of  50I.  each,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  century,  and  with  a  capital  of  72,0001.     The  first  fleet  consisted  of 

I     ship  of     600  tons. 


I 

300 

2 

aco 

I 

130 

Total  tonnage 

-• 

••                               V 

1,330  tons 

Men 

- 

- 

480 

Value       - 

- 

- 

£.  27,000 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  that  great  establishment  which  this  day  is  possessed  of  such  exten- 
sive  territories  and  immense  revenues  in  India!!! 

In  the  year  1601,  the  Germans  offered  again  to  admit  English  merchants  into  their  country  ; 
and  were  themselves  afterwards  admitted  here  ;  but  there  never  was  the  smallest  question  of 
renewing  the  privileges. 

When  Elizabeth  died  in  1603,  the  English  commerce  and  manufactures  sustained  a  great  loss. 
Her  successor  James,  by  uniting  in  his  person  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island,  was  indeed 
the  means  of  laying  a  more  solid  foundation  than  ever  to  the  prosperity  of  tlie  country  ;  but  he 
understood  little  of  commercial  affairs,  and  was  not  well  aware  of  the  advantages  that  result 
from  a  proper  attention  to  such  objects.  The  new-  monarch,  however,  intended  m-cII,  and  so 
far  as  he  knew  encouraged  coimnerce.  The  Levant  or  Turkey  company,  of  which  the  charter 
had  expired,  was  renewed  in  1605,  on-  a  better  and  more  permanent  plan  than  before.  Com- 
panies were  established  the  following  year  to  trade  to  North  America  ;  the  one  was  called  the 
South  Virginia  Company,  and  the  other  the  London  Adventurers ;  and  also  a  third,  called  the 
Plymouth  Adventurers  ;  to  which  three  companies  the  trade  of  North  America  was  parcelled  out. 
A  company  was  also  estabUshed  in  order  to  discover  a  north-west  passage,  in  consequence  of 
which,  captain  Hudson,  after  various  attempts  to  find  both  a  north-west  and. north-east  passage, 
discovered  the  bay  to  which  he  gave  his  name. 

In 
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In  1 613,  in  consequence  of  complaints  made  of  the  decrease  of  the  exportation  of  English 
woollen  goods,  an  order  was  made  for  taking  an  account  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  all 
England,  to  ascertain  the  balance,  and  on  which  side  it  lay  :  (see  Circle  of  Commerce,  published 
1623,  p.  121,  by  Mr.  Misselden,  an  eminent  merchant.) 

Exports  to  all  parts,  from  Christmas  1612  to  Christmas  1613       -        £.  2,o9r,64o 
Customs  on  those  goods         ...--...  86,794 

Impost  paid  outwards  on  woollens,  tin,  lead,  and  pewter  -  -  1 0,000 

Gains  of  merchants,  freight,  and  petty  charges         ....  300,000 


£. 

346,283 

• 

£■  86,794 
61,280 

- 

£.  148,074 

- 

;^-  61,322 

48,250- 

Total         -         -         £.  2,487,434 
Imports,  consisting  of  silks,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  wines,  linen,  &c. 

including  customs  thereon, 2,141,151 

^- 
Balance'in  favour  of  England 

The  total  customs  outwards  this  year,  as  before  stated,  amounted  to 
Total  inwards         -         -         -         -         -         -         .. 

Total  customs 

Of  this   the   port   of  London   produced — Duties  outwards 

Ditto  inwards 

Total  customs,  London,         .        .        ,        £,  109,572. 

At  this  time  (161 4)  the  Russia  company  sent  13  ships  to  Greenland;  the  woollen  manufactory 
at  the  same  time  received  a  great  improvement,  by  dying  the  wool  instead  of  the  cloth  as  here- 
tofore, so  that  mixed  cloths  could  be  manufactured  from  that  time  forward. 
The  shipping  of  England  this  year  was  as  under : 

To  Portugal  and  Andalusia  .         .         -         .         20  ships. 

Bourdeaux,  ships  and  barks  ...  go 

Hamburgh,  &c.  by  merchant  adventurers        -         ^^ 
Dantzig,  Koningsberg,  kc.  .  .  .  ^o 

Norway         .......  r 

Naples,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  &c.  -         50 

200 
The  Newcastle  coal-trade  at  tliat  time  employed  400  sail,  one  half  of  which  wag  for  London, 
and  the  rest  for  other  ports  in  England. 

The  Iceland  fishery  employed  120  ships  and  barks. 
The  Newfoundland  fishery      1 50        ditto. 

The 
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The  innumerable  privileges  and  regulations  enacted  by  king  James,  which  were  neither  made 
with  the  same  wisdom,  nor  adhered  to  with  tlie  same  constancy,  as  those  of  his  great  predecessor, 
did  not,  it  appears,  produce  any  beneficial  effect,  for  great  com.plaints  were  made  of  the  decay 
of  our  home  manufactures,  particularly  those  of  woollen  stuffi ;  and  the  exportations  and  im- 
portations of  the  year  1622  stood  as  follows  : 

Total  exports  -         .         .         .         /".  2,320,436 

Total  imports  -         -         .         .  2,619,315 


Balance  against  England  -  -        £•     298,879 

King  James  made  great  and  repeated  efforts  to  introduce  the  production  of  silk  into  this 
country,  but  all  his  pains  to  promote  the  growth  of  mulberry  trees  and  of  silk  worms  turned 
out  to  Httle  purpose :  Nature  did  not  favour  the  undertaking. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  some  plants  of  the  sugar-cane  v.'cre  transplanted  from  the  Brazils 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  brands  of  trade  that  this  country 
now  enjoys.  The  tobacco  trade  also  was  increasing,  as  the  culture  of  that  herb  advanced  in 
America,  and  the  taste  for  its  use  prevailed  more  and  more  amongst  European  nations.  It  is 
an  observation  that  must  occur  to  every  one  conversant  with  the  present  and  the  ancient  state 
of  things,  that  three  of  the  greatest  branches  of  foreign  trade  arise  from  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
the  consumption  of  which  articles  was  totally  unknown  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  even  within 
one  century  was  very  inconsiderable. 

Though  the  increasing  population  in  America  and  the  other  colonics  was  going  on,  and 
thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  the  augmentation  of  trade,  yet  the  necessities  of  the  king,  and 
his  unsteady  conduct,  prevented  him  from  giving  it  that  aid  and  support  which  it  required. 

The  royal  navy  is  now,  and  always  must  bear  some  natural  proportion  to  the  mercantile  na\'y 
of-  the  country ;  it  is  therefore  illustrative  of  the  situation  as  to  extent  of  tuade,  to  see  what 
scale  it  was  upon  at  difllrent  periods. 

In  1640,  41,  and  42,  as  appears  from  a  work  printed  at  the  time,  the  expcnce  of  equipments 
voted  by  parliament  was  as  under  : 

Ten  king's  ships,  and  ten  merchant  ships,  employed  in  the  narrow  seas, 
during  the  year  -  1640  ... 

Ordinary  of  the  navy  same  year  -  -  .  - 

Ditto  1 64 1 

Ditto  1642  .... 

Other  expences  under  a  variety  of  heads  -  .  .  , 

£-3^3^9^7     7     4 
Which  divided  by  3,  the  number  of  years,  gives  less  than   io2,oooI.  for  the  annual  expenditure 
of  the  British  navy  i  60  years  ago. 

Thefirst  monies  levied  by  the  parliament  in  1643,  without  the  consent  and  authority  of  the  king, 
were  by  an  ordiuanec  for  raising  a  sum  of  1,773,600!.       One  of  the  means  by  whkh  this  was  to 

be 
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27,6:0 
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4 

21,056 

1 1 

6 

170,586 
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be  raised  wnsliy  Hoiililingf  [ho  sum  for  becoming  a  free  meniljci'  of  the  society  of  Merelrant  Ad- 
vcTiturcr*,  and  of  the  Turkey  Company,  so  thiit  the  republican  spirit  that  broke  forlb  at  that 
period,  laid  its  hand  heavy  on  commerce  at  its  first  outset.  A  tax  of  4d.  a  pound  on  our  plnnta- 
tion  tobacco,  and  one  on  beer  and  ale,  calling  it  by  the  name  excise,  a  term  till  then  unused,  was 
aho  introduced.  As  the  authority  of  parliament  only  extended  over  certain  counties,  the  king 
in  his  own  defence  laid  on  similar  duties  in  that  j)ortion  of  England  that  was  under  his 
authority. 

In  observino-  that  the  parliament  began  its  career  In  laying  a  very  heavy  hand  on  trade,  it  is 
but  fair  to  remark,  that  three  years  afterwards,  in  order  to  encourage  the  colonies  of  Virginia, 
Barbadocs,  Bermudas,  and  other  places,  the  duties  on  exports  to  those  parts  were  taken  off  on  the 
proper  certificates  being  made,  and  security  given  that  the  goods  were  to  be  exported  for  the 
use  of  the  said  colonies.  Provided  always,  that  the  same  plantations  do  not  suffer  any  of  their 
produce  to  be  loaded  for  foreign  parts,  in  any  other  than  British  bottoms,  under  forfeiture  of  the 
said  exemption  from  customs.  "  Hereby,"  says  Anderson,  in  Iris  History  of  Commerce,  "the 
"  foundation  was  laid  for  the  navigation  acts  afterwards,  which  may  be  justly  termed  the  com- 
"  mercial  palladium  of  Britain."  This  was  only,  however,  a  temporary  regulation  for 
three  years ;  but  king  Charles  II.  after  the  restoration,  by  the  acts  of  navigation,  adopted,  ex- 
tended, and  rendered  permanent  the  same  policy. 

The  parUament  also  prohibited  the  exportation  of  English  wool,  so  that  the  woollen  cloth 
manufactory  flourished  greatly.  Spain  had  entirely  lost  her  superiority  in  that  staple  commo- 
dity, and  France  had  just  begun  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  rival  this  country,  Holland,  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  manuracture  of  cloth  at  Sedan  was  established  at  this  time  ;  and  while 
we  allow  the  vast  extent  of  our  manufactures,  and  in  general  our  superiority  over  the  French, 
it  is  to  be  confessed  that  the  article  of  fine  broad  cloth  is  carried  to  greater  perfection  at  Sedan 
and  Louviers,  in  France,  than  it  is  in  this  country,  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  parliament,  in  the  year  1650,  made  another  excellent  regulation  in  favour  of  our  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  enacting  that  no  merchandize,  either  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should 
be  imported  in^o  England,  in  any  but  English  built  ships,  and  belonging  either  to  English  or 
English  plantation  subjects,  navigated  also  by  an  English  commander,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
crew  English  ;  excepting,  however,  such  merchandizes  as  should  be  imported  directly  from  the 
original  place  of  their  growth  or  manufiicture  in  Europe  solely.  Moreover,  no  fish  should  be  im- 
ported into  England  or  Ireland,  nor  exported  from  foreign  parts,  nor  even  from  one  of  our  home- 
ports  to  another,  but  what  shall  be  caught  by  our  own  fishers  only.  This  was  the  first  form  in  which 
the  navigation  act.  Sec.  was  legally  enacted  and  confirmed  in  1660.  The  first  effect  of  this  act 
was  the  diminution  of  the  Dutch  carrying  trade,  as  they  had  hitherto  been  the  carriers  for  all 
Europe.  The  violent  war  that  broke  out  with  that  republic  in  Cromwell's  time,  was  the  second 
consequence  it  produced  ;  but  since  then  it  has  had  the  happiest  effects  on  this  country. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  took  place  in  l()54,  was,  that  the  ships  of  the  Dutch, 
33  well  ships  of  war  as  others,  should  strike  their  flag,  and  lower  their  topsail,  on  meeting  any  of  the 
ships  of  the  English  commonwealth  at  sea.  This  proves  the  advancement  of  the  naval  importance 
of  England. 

Cromwell 
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Ci-omweif  concliulfcl  treaties  of  commeKcc  ufth  Portngal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  fine!  France,  in 
1654  and  55,  .'ukI  in  the  following  year  took  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniard.'. 
The  post-office  all  over  England  was  at  this  time  let  out  to  farm  for  io,ooo<.  a  year. 
Tbiirloe,  in  his  state  papers,  gives  the  budget,  as  it  is  now  termed,  of  the  year  1657,  as  follows : 

Navy  tlepartment  -  -  £•    994^5°^ 

Annv  in  the  three  kingdoms  -  1,132,489 


Civil  sovcmment  -  -  200,000 


Total  cxpcnce  -      -       ;^. 2, 326,9.89 
Revenue. 

Assessment  of  the  three  kingdoms  1,464,000 

Exeise  and  customs  estimated  at  700,000 

Other  revenues  paid  into  the  exchequer  198,000 


2,2,62,000 

Exeess  of  revenue         -  -         £•       25>°^^ 

After  the  restoration,  one  of  the  first  acts  was  the  navigation  act,  amending,  enlarging,  and 
confirming  the  two  that  had  been  granted  first  by  the  parliament  during  the  civil  war,  and  after- 
wards by  the  commonwealth.  Though  king  Charles  was  always  involved  in  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, yet  bis  accepting  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  rn  the  East-Indies,  instead  of  money,  as  a 
part  portion  with  the  princess  Catherine  of  Portugal,  proves,  that  he  not  only  had  well  directed 
views  in  commerce,  but  good  intentions. 

In  the  arts  at  home,  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  that  of  dying  scarlet  were  at  this  time  intro- 
duced by  Dutchmen.  The  making  of  clocks  and  watches,  though  long  before  known  in  Eng- 
land,  only  became  of  coneequcnce  about  this  period. 

In  lGb'2,  Dr.  Davenant  gives  for  our  total  trade  the  following  statement  : 
Exports  to  all  parts  -  ;^.2,022,81'2 

Imports  -  -  4,016,010 

Balance  against  England         -         £.\,gg3,'107 

This  immense  balance  against  this  country  was  principally  owing  to  the  taste  for  French  finery, 
which  the  return  of  the  king  and  exiles  that  had  lived  with  him  on  the  continent  introduced,  as 
France  alone  was  capable  of  manufacturing  many  articles  of  taste  and  luxury  then  on  demand. 

The  great  Colbert,  in  his  zeal  for  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  his  country,  went  too  far  ;  for  tlie 
duties  laid  in  France  on  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  were  so  high  as  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  prohibition.  This  set  the  English  and  Dutch  upon  endeavouring  to  manufacture  French  arti- 
cles, finding  that,  as  there  was  no  reciprocal  advantage  on  that  conunerce,  they  must  pay  tor  every 
thing  in  money.  This  introduced  the  toy  trade,  and  the  variety  of  ornamental  manufactures 
which  we  have  since  carried  to  great  perfection  ;  brocades,  ribbons,  gauzes,  laces,  Iiats,  hard- 
wares, buttons,   buckles,  watches,  toys,  paper,   &cc. 

a  ifl 
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Ii)  1660  a  very  wise  and  advantageous  treaty  of  commerce  was  entered  into  between  the 
king  and  the  United  Provinces  of  tlie  Netherlands. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  sent  over  so  many  industrious  artists  - 
to  this  country,  who  arrived  just  in  proper  time  to  improve  the  manufactures  which  the  impolitic 
prohibitions  of  Colbert  had  caused  to  be  introduced  amongst  us.     Thus  the   over  great  zeal  for 
commerce  of  the  minister  planted  various  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  the  mistaken  reli- 
gious zeal  of  the  sovereign  was  the  cause  of  bringing  them  to  perfection. 

The  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  year  1688,  establishing  the  laws  and  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject on  a  solid  footing,  thereby  settled  the  prosperity  of  England  on  a  sure  foundation.  Since  that 
glorious  change,  neither  royal  caprice,  favour,  nor  money  have  procured  either  monopoly  or  ex- 
emption, in  contradiction  to  the  general  rights  and  interests  of  society,  or  to  the  detriment  of 
commerce. 

The  Bank  of  England,  which  was  established  in  1094,  gave  a  facility  and  new  spring  to 
commerce,  which  has  completely  changed  the  nature  of  the  relations  of  mercantile  men,  and 
given  them  a  firm  and  fixed  attitude  unknown  till  its  institution. 

In  speaking  of  commercial  affairs,  the  way  of  barter,  which  was  first  practised,  required  mutual 
wants  in  the  persons  so  exchanging  the  surplus  of  their  commodities.  In  the  second  state  of 
commerce,  in  which  money,  the  measure  of  value  on  both  sides,  was  always  necessary,  in  order  to 
finishing  a  transaction,  the  person  purchasing  required  to  possess  the  value  of  what  he  purchased: 
but  with  the  aid  of  paper  credit,  commercial  transactions  are  freed  from  that  necessity.  Money, 
by  the  aid  of  banks,  starts  up  at  will  and  when  it  is  wanted ;  by  which  means,  provided  a  trans- 
action is  in  itself  beneficial,  and  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  moral  conduct  and  intelligence  en- 
title them  to  confidence,  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  history  of  commerce  is  interesting  in  a  high  degree,  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  which  it  laboured  under.  Sometimes  it  was  highly  protected,  and  would  flourish 
or  fade  according  to  the  conduct  of  government ;  but  since  then,  it  has  advanced  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  exertions  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  it.  The  arts  want  little  more  than  pro- 
tection. Foreign  commerce  wants  more ;  it  wants  encouragement,  and  measures  taken  to  secure 
those  connections  abroad  without  which  it  cannot  prosper. 

The  East  India  Company  was  soon  after  the  revolution  put  upon  its  present  footing;  and 
though  its  importance  has  greatly  increased  since,  its  privileges  and  charter  were  at  that  time 
arranged,  nearly  as  they  are  at  the  present  day. 

The  use  of  tea  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  end  of  the  century,  as  that  of  coffee 
had  been  about  50  years  before. 

It  would  be  deviating  from  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  an  account  of  the  commerce  of  this 
country  t'roin  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  since  which  time  it  has  got  into  a  regular  train: 
a  few  leading  circumstances  only  require  notice. 

The  national  debt,  a  thing  totally  unknown  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  has  served  as  a  reservoir 
for  accumulating  the  wealth  of  the  country,  by  which  means  immense  sums  laid  out  at  common 
interest,  though  not  realisable  in  toto  by  any  human  means,  can  be  produced  in  cash  in  such  pro- 
portions, on  the  shortest  notice,  so  as  to  be  brought  to  the  assistance  of  commercial  enterprise. 

The 
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The  inventions  for  spinning  cotton,  for  raising  water,  and  working  machinery  by  tlic  fire- 
engine,  together  with  various  divisions  and  abbrcvinlions  of  labour,  liave  grcatlv  contributed  to 
distinguish  the  last  century  from  all  others,  and  to  raise  England  to  its  present  wealth  and  greatness. 

The  following  account,  year  by  year,  of  the  exports,  imports,  and  balance  of  trade,  from  1699 
to  1802,  will  elucidate  the  subject  sufficiently  without  farther  remarks. 


YEARS. 

700 
701 

703 
704 

705 
706 

707 

708 

709 

710 

711 

712 

713 

714 

V5 
716 

717 

718 

719 

720 
721 
722 

r-i 
724 

725 
726 
727 
728 
729 
730 
731 
73^ 


IMPORTS. 

5.97o.>74 
5,869,606 
4,159,304 
4^526,596 
5,383,200 
4,031,649 

4>ii3>933 

4,274,055 

4,698,663 

4>5iO'593 
4,011,341 

4,685,785 

4,454,682 

5,811,077 

5,929,227 

5,640,943 

5,800,258 

6,346,768 

6,669,390 

5>367.499 
6,090,083 

5,768,510 

6,378,098 

6,505'^76 

7»394'405 
7,094,708 
6,677,865 
6,798,908 

7'569.299 
7,540,620 

7,780,019 

6,991,500 

7,087,914 


EXPORTS. 

-  -  7,302,716 

-  ■-'  7,621,05 

-  -  5'235'S75 

-  -  6,644,103 

-  -  6,552,019 

-  -  S'S°^>^n 

-  -  6,512,086 

-  -  6,767,178 

-  -  6,969,089 

-  -  6,627,045 

-  -  6,690,828 

-  -  6,447,170 

-  -  7'468,857 

-  -  7>352,655 

-  -  8,361,638 

-  -  7'379»409 

-  -  7,614,085 

-  -  95H7'7o° 

-  -  8,255,302 

-  -  7'709.528 

-  -  7.936,72s 

-  -  8,681,200 

-  -  9'65o>789 

-  -  9,489,811 

-  -  9.i43>356 

-  -  11,35^5480 

-  -  9,406,731 

-  -  9.553'°43 

-  -  11,631,383 

-  -  11,475.771 

-  -  11,974,135 

-  -  11,167,380 

-  -  11,786,658 
d  2 


BALANCE. 

», 332,541 
1,751,446 
1,076,569 
2,117,506 
1,168,819 
1,470,027 

2,398,153 
2,493,122 

2,270,426 
2,116,452 
2,679,487 
1,761,384 
3,014,174 

i554',577 
2,432,411 

1,738,465 

1,813,826 

2,800,932 

1,585,912 

2,342,028 

1,846,645 

2,912,690 

3,272,690, 

2,984,135 
1,748,915 

4,257.772 
2,728,865 

-'754.  >  35 
4,062,084 

3'935.i5i 
4,194,116 
4,175,880 
4,698,744 
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YEARS. 

'733 

1734 

1735 

1736 

1737 

1738 

1739 

1740 

1741 

1742 

1743 

^744 

t745 

1746 

1747 

1748 

1749 

1750 

'751 

175^ 

1753 

1754 

^755 

'75^ 

5757 

1758 

'759 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 

J767 

1768 

1769 

1770 

1771 

IMPORTS.  EXPORTS.  BALANCE. 

8,016,814  -  -  -  11,777,306  -  -  -  3,760,492 

7,095,861  -  -  -  11,000,645  -  -  -  3,904,783 

8,160,184  -  -  -  13,544,144  -  -  -  5,383,960 

7,307,966  -  -  -  11,616,356  -  -  -  4,308,389 

7,073,638  -  -  -  11,842,320  -  -  -  4,768,682 

7,438,960  -  -  -  12,289,495  -  -  -  4.850.535 

7,829,373  -  -  -  9,495,366  -  -  -  1,665,993 

6,703,778  -  -  -  8,869,939  -  -  -  2,166,161 

7,936,084  -  -  -  11,469,872  -  -  -  3.533.787 

6.866.864  -  -  -  11,584.427  -  -  -  4,717,562 
7,802,353  -  -  -  14,623,653  -  -  -  6,821,300 
6,362,971  -  -  -  11,429,62.8  -  -  -  5,066,657 

7,847,123  -  -  -  10,497,329  -  -  -  2,650,206 

6,205,687  -  -  -  11,360,792  -  -  -  5,155,105 

7>i76.757  -  -  -  'i>442.o49  -  -  -  4. 3^5. -9' 

8,136,408  -  -  -  12,351,43.3  -  -  -  4,215,024 

7,917,804  -  -  -  14,099,366  -  .  .  6,181,562 

7,772,039  -  -  -  15,132,004  -  -  -  7,359'9^H 

7'943'43^  -  -  -  i3.967>8ii  -  -  -  6,024,375 

7,889,369  -  -  -  13,221,116  -  -  -  5,331,746 

8,625,029  -  -  -  14,264,614  -  -  -  5,639,584 

8,093,472  -  -  -  13,396,853  -  -  -  5'303'383 

8.772.865  -  -  -  12,182,255  -  -  -  3,409,390 
7,961,603  -  -  -  12,517,640  -  -  -  4,556,036 
9'253'3i7  -  -  -  13.438.285  -  -  -  4,184,967 
8,415,025  -  -  -  15,034,994  -  -  -  6,619,969 
8,922,976  -  -  -  14,696,892  -  -  -  5,773.9'^ 
9,832,802  -  -  -  15,579,073  -  -  -  5,746,270 
9,543,901  -  -  -  16,365,953  -  -  -  6,822,051 
8,870,234  -  -  -  14,134,093  -  -     -  5,263,858 

11,665,036  -  -  _  16,160,181  -     -  -  4,495,145 

10,364,307     -  -     -  16,512,^03  -     -     -  6,148,096 

10,889,742     -  -     -  14,550,507  -     -     -  3,660,764 

'•''475.775     -  -     -  14.02.4,964  -     -     -  2,549,188 

12,073,956     -  .     .  13,844,511  -     -     -  1,770,555 

11,878,661     -  -     _  15,117,982  -     -     -  3,239,321 

11,908,560    .  .     -  13,438,236  -     -    -  1,529,675 

12,216,937     -  -    -  14,266,653  .     .     _  2,049,716 

12,821,995     -  .     .  17,161,146  -     -     -  4,339,150 
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TEARS. 

IV- 
■773 
^774 
775 

7/6 

777 
778 

779 
[780 

?8i 

1782 

783 
17S4 

785 
j86 

787 
7S8 

7S9 

790 

791 

[792 

793 

794 

795 
796 

797 
798 

799 
1800 

1801 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

B-ALANCE. 

14,508,715 

- 

- 

- 

18.732.379 

- 

« 

- 

4.^33.663 

12,522,643 

- 

- 

- 

16,654,052 

- 

- 

- 

4,131,408 

14,548,902 

- 

- 

- 

17,607,447 

- 

- 

- 

3,058,544 

14=816,955 

- 

- 

- 

16,946,523 

- 

- 

- 

2,129,568 

12,449,189 

- 

- 

- 

15,685,107 

- 

- 

- 

3.235.918 

12,643,834 

- 

- 

- 

14,152,243 

- 

- 

- 

1,508,408 

10,975.533 

- 

- 

- 

12,375,712 

- 

- 

- 

1,400,179 

11,435,263 

- 

- 

- 

13.597.77^ 

- 

- 

- 

2,162,507 

14,714,967 

- 

- 

- 

13.689,073 

- 

- 

- 

1,974.105 

12,723,613 

- 

- 

- 

11,470,388 

- 

- 

- 

1.233.235  J 

"  Against 
Englaui 

10,341,628 

- 

- 

- 

13.224,637 

- 

- 

- 

2,883,008 

i3'i^2,235 

- 

- 

- 

15.470.778 

- 

- 

- 

2,328,543 

15,272,802 

- 

- 

- 

14,961,074 

- 

- 

- 

311,727 

16,279,490 

- 

- 

- 

16,770,239 

- 

- 

- 

490,749 

15,786,072 

- 

- 

- 

1.6,300,730 

- 

- 

- 

514,658 

17,804,024 

- 

- 

- 

18,296,166 

- 

- 

- 

492,141 

16,050,000 

- 

- 

- 

18,100,000 

- 

- 

- 

2,0^0,000 

17,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

19,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

2,000,000 

17,900,000 

- 

- 

- 

21,500,000 

- 

- 

- 

3,600,000 

19,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

22,500,000 

- 

- 

- 

3,500,000 

20,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

25,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

5,000,000 

20,200,000 

- 

- 

- 

2  1', 400, 000 

- 

- 

- 

1,400,00a 

22,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

21,600,000 

- 

- 

- 

400,000- 

Against 

22,.6oO,000 

- 

- 

-- 

22,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

600,000, 

England 

23,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

25,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

2,OCO,0CO 

25,^000,000 

- 

- 

- 

26,600,000 

-■ 

- 

- 

1,600,000 

27,300,000 

- 

- 

- 

34,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

6,700,000 

32,600,000 

- 

- 

- 

36,600,000 

- 

- 

- 

4,000,000 

32,500,000 

- 

- 

- 

45,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

12,500,000 

36,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

49,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

13,000,000 

LIST 


LIST    OF    SUBSCRIBERS. 


A. 


lDDINGTON,  Right  Hon.  HENRY,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer 
Axe  and  Coxe,  71,  Aldermanbury 
Aransolo  and  Co.  Old  Broad  street 
Amyand  and  Co.  King's-arms  yard 
i\llport,  Thomas,  esq.  5,  Lawrence  Pountney  lane 

Ayres,  3, ,  esq.  Mark  lane 

Aberncthie  and  Dewey,  Baldwin's  court 
Aitkin,  Captain  Thomas,  Burr  street 
Allan,  Grant,  esq.  Winchester  street 
Addis,  Henry  J.  esq.  Borough 
Alcock,  John,  esq.  Canterbury  square,  Southwark 
Ancona,  Jacob,  esq.  Wilson  street,  Finsbury  square 
Atkinson,  Henry,  esq.  i,  Bread  street  hill 
Atkinson,  Hodgson,  esq.  Tokenhouse  yard 
Addison  and  Baggott,  Parr  street,  Liverpool 
Ackerman,  E.  esq.  Steel  street,  ditto 
Adams,  John,  esq.  Kirkdale,  near  ditto 
Aspinall,  James,  esq.  Castle  street,  ditto 
Anderson,  Alexander,  esq.  Bridgwater  street,  ditto 
Anderson,  John,  esq.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
Adams,  Alexander,  esq.  ditto 
Akenhead,  D.  and  Sons,  (3  copies)  ditto 
Akenhead,  F.  Mr.  (3  copies)  ditto 
Attwood,  J.  W.  Mr.  Black  haU,  Bristol 
Aldridge,  Richard,  esq.  Queen  square,  ditto 
Atkins,  Hugh,  esq.  Bucklersbury 

Albrccht,  Chas.  esq.  8,  Fowkes  buildings,  Tower  street 
Allen,  Thomas  and  Robert,  Nightingale  lane 
Atkinson  and  Clarence,  1  bwer  hill 
Arbourn,  Samuel  and  Son,  40,  Mincing  lane 
Angerbtein,  John  Julius,  esq.  Pall  mall 
Alder,  Daniel,  esq.  7,  Lawrence  Pountney  lane 
Athew,  Samuel,  esq.  5,  Basing  lane 
Appleton  and  Poppleton,  Tokenhouse  yard 
Apostoll,C.esq.  Commissary  General  of  the  Batavian  Re- 
public 
Austin  and  Sons,  Coppice  row,  Clerkenwell 
Aspinal,  James,  esq.  Quality  court,  Chancery  lane 

Bank  of  England 

Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.  Park  street,  Southwark 

Brymcr,  James,  esq.  6,  New  City  chambers 

Barrow,  Geo.  esq.  i  hreadneedle  street 

Birkctt,  John,  esq.  Wulbrook 

Blades,  John,  esq.  5,  lAidgate  hill 

Bethune,  Hugh,  and  Co.  i,  Crescent 

Barnard,  Benjamin,  esq.  50,  Cornhill 


Bell,  J.  esq.  Marsh  gate,  Homerton 
Buszard,  Wright,  and  Co.  94,  Walling  street 
Blackburn,  John,  esq.  12,  New  Broad  street 
Brander  and  Dunbar,  16,  London  street 
Blaurock  and  l^utterloh,  59,  Mark  lane 
Bogle,  French,  Burrows,  and  Co.  7,  Austin  friars 
Brewer,  William,  Mr.  Cheapside 
Burra,  Robert,  esq  Watling  stre-:t 
Brock,  John,  esq.  Turnwheel  lane 
Buxton  and  Gemsa,  80,  Coleman  street 
Banning,  Thomas,  esq.  21,  Tower  street 
Brown,  C.  esq.  Cannon  place,  Pentonville 
Butler,  Dodgson,  nnd  Wood,  Cheapside 
Bewickes  and  Lucas,  76,  Old  Broad  street  ' 
I3randram,  Templeman,  and  Jacques,  17,  Size  lane 
Barclay,  Tritton,  and  Bevan,  56,  Lombard  street 
Bergareche  and  Co.  Old  Pay  ofHce,  Broad  street 
Brown,  Roger,  and  Browns,  157,  Cheapside 
Blacker,  Thomas,  esq.  35,  Finsbury  squars- 
Blacker  and  Co.  Hamburgh 
Buchanan,  David,  esq.  South  street,  Finsbury 
Berthon,  Peter,  and  Sons,  40,  Finsbury  square 
Battinson,  Francis,  esq.  8,  Cloak  lane 
Bush,  Michael,  esq.  Quality  court.  Chancery  lane 
Bourne,  F.  esq.  General  Post  office 
Burgess,  John,  and  Son,  Strand 
Broughton,  B.  esq.  (ireville  street,  Hatton  garden 
Brown,  T.  Mr.  Bride  lane.  Fleet  street 
Brown,  Edwra-d,  esq.  5,  Lime  street  square 
Bennet,  T.Mr. attorney  and  notary,8i, Lower  Thamesst. 
Bennet,  Thomas,  esq.  Bunhill  row,  Moortields 
Barnard,  John  Lockart,  esq.  George  lane,  Eastcheap 
Brickwoods  and  Daniel,  Billiter  square 
Burton,  George,  esq.  3,  New  City  chambers 
Bolland,  J.  esq.  Mark  lane 
Bell,  'I',  and  L.  Borough 
Birch,  William,  esq.  71,  Great  Queen  street 
liaillie,  Thornton,  and  Campbell,  3,  Bridge  St.  Blackfriars 
Bowand,  James,  esq.  New  London  street 
Burmester,  Henry,  esq.  15,  Bishopsgatc  street 
Blunt  and  Mon-at,  1 8,  Little  Carter  lane 
Bell,  Wi.liam  and  John,  and  Co.  i,  Copthall  chambers 
Bruce,  dePonthieu,  and  Co.  Tokenhouse  yard 
Buckle  John,  William,  and  Henry,  Great  Elbow  lane 
Belisario,  S.  M.  Mr.  accountant,  7,  Ijevis  Marks 
Barry,  Richard,  Mr.  stationer,   printsellcr,  and  naviga- 
tion warehouse,  106,  Minories 
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Be',;;  my,So?i,  and  TcTr,  Old  Palace  yard 

lirov.  11,  ll.  V/.csn.  Cannon  street 

Baiubridge  and  Horssfall,  CiradwcU  streeti  Liveriiool 

]ii'ol)y,  Robert,  csii.  Kent  street,  ditto  " 

Barber,  William,  esij.  St.  George  street,  ditto 

Brown,  Wither.-;,  and  Martin,  Prices  street,  ditto 

Bird,  Benjamin,  esq.  Red  Cross  street  ditto 

Buchanan,  Daniel,  esq.  St.  James  street,  ditto 

Bradley,  John,  esq.  4,  Dale  street,  ditto 

Bnddicorn,  Roha-iT.  esq.  Rodney  street,  ditto 

Barlow,  Aaron  H.  esq.  Rumford  street,  ditto 

Bcnkett,  John,  esq.  3,  Siiltolic  street,  ditto 

B>:ddle,  John,  esq.  Wall's  end,  Northumberland 

ISiaxlock,  Thonris,  esq.  Ncwca.stlc  iipoii  Tyae 

L'!.\ckman,  George,  esq.  Chatham  place 

Borry,  Lcarmontiis,  esq.  Abchurcli  1  me 

Bolton  and  Blackburn, '33,  St.  Swithia's  lane 

Bradley  ;ind  Tress,  Nichol.is  Line 

Bridges,  A.  R   and  J.  33,  St.  Swithin's  Inne 

B'akey,  Hodgson, and  Co.  Three  Cranes  wharf,  Oueen  St. 

Birminijham,  William,  esq.  Blackfriars 

Blew,  William,  esq.  Ccckspnr  street 

Bagkhole  and  Redgrave,  Corn  factors,  68,  INIark  lane 

Brown,  Sharpes,  and  Co.  16,  Bread  street,  Cheapside 

British  I>ife  Insurance  Ortue,  Strand 

Boden,  John,  esq.  Harp  lane,  lower  street 

Brooke,  Samuel,  esq.  Paternoster  ro\\' 

Bush,  \\  illiam,  esq.  Thet  street,  Tiristol 

Eatchelor,  Thomas,  esq.  Bridge  street,  ditto 

IVarrv,  Bartholomew,  esq.  (2  copies)  High  street,  ditto 

British  Plate-Glass  Company,  Albion  place 

Blackb.ouse  and  Pryer,  23,  New  Broad  street  buildings 

Bvanilcy,  Henry,  esq.  Lloyd's  Coffee  house 

Bize,  J.ewis,  and  Bondenave,  Idoyd's  Coffee  house 

Baiiibridge,  Ansley,  and  Co.  52,  Bread  street 

Burton,  Spencer,  and  Co.  13,  Bread  street 

Butlin,  Thomas  and  John,  65,  Bread  street 

Bowerbank,  Monkhousc,  aYid  Co.  Lothbiu-y 

Bailey,  Waller,  and  Co.  5,  New  London  street 

Bell,  James,  esq.  40,  llaiton  garden 

Barrow,  Samuel,  esq.   13,  Friday  street 

Blackett,  John,  esq.  20,  I^ondon  street 

liooth,  Pliilip,  esq.  55,  Cow  Cross  street 

Jientley  and  Dawson,  23,  Essex  street,  Strand 

Bedford,  William  and  Son,  61,  Friday  street 

Rourdelain,  J    esq.  26,  Jewry  street,  Aldgate 

Britteni,  Meek,  and  Innes,  27,  Cateaton  street 

]5arnes,  John,  esq.  16,  Tlirogmortou  street 

Bury,  James,  esq.  16,  ditto 

Banlay,  James,  esq.  79,  Old  Broad  street 

Brown  and  Carter,  72,  IVLu'k  lane 

Bowness,  John,  esq    Green  J.,ettice  lane.  Cannon  street 

Bost,  Wm.  Draper,  esq.  M.  P.  3,  Puaip  court.  Temple 

Barrow,  Thomas,  esq.  Teniple 

Coutts  and  Co.  Strand 
Charters,  Willi.mT,  esq.  2,  Haydon  square 
Cuthbcrt  and  Co.  Mark  lane 
Church,  M.  esq.  America  square 


Cornford, Thomas, esq.  Old  Jewry 

Campbell,  James,  and  S.  Anderson,  \Vain£>.-d   cwarf, 

Throgniorton  street 
Custance,  Miles,  esq.  87,  Watling  street 
Cliambcrlain,  N.  esq.  Fleet  street 
Coles,  Godwin,  and  Coles,  Scotts  yard 
Cohen,  Hymen,  and  Co.  39,  Mansel  street 
Clarke,  J.  J.  Mr.  King's  Bench  office 
Carruthers,  John,  esq  46,  Cheapsidc 
Chervet,  Fletcher,  and  Co,  35,  Watling  street 
Cotton,  J.  esq.  80,  Upper  I  hames  street 
Clay,  Jolni,  esq.  68,  Upper  Thames  street 
Calvert,  l^obert,  esq.  LTpper  Thames  street 
Cortissos,  A.  Mr.  notan',  8,  St.  Michael's  alley 
Coult,  Oliver,  esq.  21,  Half  Moon  street 
Calvert,  Anthony,  esq.  1 1,  Vine  street.  Crescent 
Calverts,  John  and  Peter,  and  Co.  White  Cross  street* 
Cookes,  Ricliard,  esq.  1 1,  Water  lane,  Thames  street 
Cohen,  A.  and  P.  37,  Throgmorton  street 
Corbett,  James,  esq.  Friday  street 
Cowley,  John,  esq.  31,  Cateaton  street 
Coddan,  James  Rowland,  esq.  Lawrence  Pountney  lane 
Christie,  John  and  Robt.  and  Co.  1 1,  Groat  St.  Helen's 
Clare  and  Hikler,  2 1 ,  Pa!l  n^all 
Cotton,  Josejili,  esq.  Low  Layton,  Essex 
Champion,    William    and  Co.   Broken   wharf,   l^pper 

Thames  street 
Cades  and  Stevens,  Garlick  hill 
Christie,  James,  esq.  Pall  mall 
Crosby,  Charles,  esq.  Bruton  street 
Campbell  and  Knox,  Hanover  street,  Liverpool 
Conway  and  Davidson,  Goree  street,  ditto 
Creagh,  Andrew,  esq.  Brunswick  street,  ditto 
CoK  illc.  Holmes,  and  Co.  Old  Dock,  ditto 
Castlcy,  J.  and  J.  York  street,  ditto 
Coupland,  William,  esq.  4,  Henry  street,  ditto 
Charnley,  James,  esq.  3,  Derby  square,  ditto 
Chapm;ui  J.  and  R.  Newcastle  upon  i  yne 
Cooper,  D.  and  P.  Pall  mall 
Cooper,  James,  esq.  ditto 
Cohen,  \aron,  esq.  Throgmorton  street 
Crook,  John,  esq.   (2  copies)  Pall  mall 
Compton,  Tliomas,  and  Townsend,  59,  Fencliurch  street 
Cooper,  William,  esq.  Solicitor  of  the  Customs 
Cheesewright,  Richard,  esq.  39,  King  street,  Cheapside 
Champion,  Thomas,  esq.  Old  Street  road 
Caldeleugh,  Boyd,  and  Reid,  39,  Old  Broad  street 
Cope,   Thomas,  esq.  148,  Fenchurch  street 
Carrnthcr,  D.  A.  esq.  8,  South  street,  Finsbury 
Clark,  Joh:i,  esq.  King  street,  Covent  garden 
Cuff  and  Dickinson,  1 15,  Whitechapel 
Crichton,  A   and  Co.  Bow  lane 

Cohen,  L.  B.  esq.  1 1,  Angel  court,  Throgmorton  street 
Cleasby,  Stephen,  esq.  1 1,  Union  court.  Broad  street 
Compton  and  Pourtales,  New  street,  Bishopsgate  street 
Child,  W.  and  Co.  124,  Lower  Thames  street 
Campbell  and  Geddes,  7,  London  street 
Cooper,  James,  esq.  67,  Chiswell  street 
Clowes,  Newberry,  and  Madox,  Stoney  lane,  Southwark 
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Charlesson  and  Son,  35,  Crutched  friars 
Carlisle,  Salmon,  and  C.irlisle,  Bolton 
Carpenter,  John  Phillips,  esq.  Tavistock 
Chalmers,  Archibald,  esq.  Throgmortoa  street 

Devajnes  and  Co.  Pall  Mall 

Dannenberger,  John,  esq.  36,  New  Broad  street 

Da  Costa,  M.  G.  197,  Bishopsgate  street 

Da  Costa,  S.  G.  esq.  ditto 

Da  Costa,  J.  G.  esq.  ditto 

Drummond  and  Co,  Charing  Cross 

Dalmerand  Coombe,  18,  Milk  street 

Denison,  James,  esq.  28,  Friday  street 

Dwyer,  George,  esq.  25,  Bucklersbury 

Doxatt  and  Divett,  Bury  caurt 

Dodgson,  Barth,  and  Wood,  Cheapside 

De  Piza,  Emanuel,  esq.  Bury  court 

Duveluz,  David,  and  Co.  13,  Size  lane,  Budge  Vow 

Dowding,  John,  esq.  I,  Red  Cross  street.  Barbican 

Dawson,  James  and  John,  Jefferies  square 

Dunlop,  James,  esq.  9,  South  street,  Finsbury 

Dcbrett,  John,  Mr.  179,  Piccadilly 

DoudeswcU,  John,  esq.  Lincoln's  Inn 

Deris,  H.  esq.  16,  Bishopsgate  street 

Dixon,  Brett,  and  Co.  13,  Savage  Gardens 

Dow,  James,  and  Co.  9,  Bush  lane,  Camion  street 

Dias,  Jacob,  esq.  14,  Devonshire  square 

Dorjn,  Strange,  and  Co.  New  Broad  street 

Dixon  and  Ramsay,  9,  St.  Mary  at  Hill 

Duval,  D.  and  Micheli,  esqs.  9,  Lawrence  Pountney  hill 

De  Zoetes,  Blackader,  and  Co.  5,  Crescent 

Dalton, ,  esq.  61,  Bread  street 

Dickinson,  Joseph,  esq.  19,  Buckingham  str.  York  build. 

Dixon,  Jas.  and  Co.  50,  Fenchurch  street 

Dowding,  Lowe,  and  Bishop,  10,  Wood  street 

Dobie  and  M'lachlan,  9,  St.  Mary  Axe 

Dixon,  Walther,  and  Lavather,  Peter's  lane,  Liverpool 

Dugdale,  Joseph,  esq.  Brunswick  street,  ditto 

Deanc,  W.  esq.  Ranelagh  street,  ditto 

Dunlop,  Mr.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Doubleday  and  Easterby,  ditto 

Downes,  J.  D.  esq.  Yarmouth 

Davison,  Alex.  esq.  St.  James's  square 

Day  and  Trott,  41J,  Old  'Change 

Duxbury,  James,  and  Co.  86,  Watling  street 

Dickinson,  Wm.  esq.  M.  P.  12,  Prince's  st.  HanoVer  sq. 

Davies,  James,  esq.  9,  Grace-church  street 

Dean,  Wm.  esq.  High  street,  Bristol 

Deake,  Thos.  J.  esq.  Queen  square,  ditto 

Danby,  Hancock,  and  Co.  3,  Jleadenhall  street 

Dickinson,  R.  J.  and  R.  esqs.  St.  John  street 

Duncan,  John,  jun.  and  Co.  Gainsford  st.  Shad  Thames 

Douglas  and  Shaw,  America  square 

Ders  and  Martens,  Shorter  street,  Wellclose  sqi;are 

Davidson,  William,  esq.  i,  John  street,  America  square 

Honourable  East  Indfa  Company,  (40  copies) 

Edgar,  Robert,  esq.  Mincing  lane 

Ellitt,  John,  esq.  26,  Ouecn  street,  Cheapside 


Edwards,  Green,  and  Co.  lo.  Coleman  sircc'r 
Evans,  John,  auu  Co.  Lawrence  lane,  Chcapsid..' 
Elyard,  Price,  and  Haslope,  12,  John  Ftr.  America  squ.- 
Edwards  and  Taylor,  Duck's  Foot  lane 
Eaton,  Thomas,  esq.  George  .street,  Liverpool 
Earle,  Thos.  and  Wm.  and  Co.  Hanover  street,  ditto 
Easterby,  Hall,  and  Co.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Edmonds,  E.  esq.  Monument  yard 

Freelinc,  Francis,  esq,  for  th<t  General  Post  OrFicti' 
Forster,  Lubbock,  and  Co.  Mansion  House  street 
Fanandez,  D.  esq.  Grigsby's  colJee-house 
Fry  and  Sons,  Mildred's  court 
Fowler  and  White,  5,  Billiter  lane 
Franco  and  Iveyser,  12,  Camomile  street 
Favence,  P.  esq.  1 2,  Bishopsgate  street 
Fownes,  J.  Y.  esq.  33,  Old  Broad  street 
Ford,  J.  E.  esq.  I,  Coleman  street  buildings 
Florian,  Goring,  J.  and  Co.  9,  St.  Mary  Axe 
Franco,  E.  esq.  i,  Shorter's  court,  Throgmorton  street 
Fraser,  James,  esq.  Mark  lane 
Frampton  and  Sons,  34,  Leadenhall  street 
Fisher  and  Hill,  Cheapside 

Fletcher,  Shaw,  and  Darlington,  Ironmonger  lane 
Fowler,  John,  esq.  Long  Acre 
Foulerton,  John,  esq.  10,  Birchin  lane 
Fellows  and  Myers,  brokers,  Aldersgate  street ' 
Farnworth,  Charles,  Mr.  36,  Nicholas  lane 
Findley,  Bannatyne,  and  Co.  8,  New  Broad  street 
Fielding,  Henry,  and  Co.  61,  Bread  street 
Farquhar,  William,  esq.  27,  Bread  street  hill 
Forrester,  Francis,  jun.  esq.  18,  Spital  square 
Flockton,  William  and  Thomas,  turpentine  merchant?, 
Horsly  Down,  and  Battersea,  Surry 

Gorman,  Brothers,  Mr.  26,  New  Broad  street 
Goldsmid,  B.  and  A.  Capel  court,,  Bartholomev/ lane 
Goodair,  John,  esq.  Ouecn  street,  Cheapside 
Gordon  and  Murphy,  30,  Broad  street  buildings 
Grill,  Charles,  FI.  esq.  Swedish  Consul  General,  2,  Dun- 

stan's  court,  Mincing  lane 
Goodbehere,  \V  igram,  and  Butt,  Cheapside 
Grellet,  Charles,  and  Co.  26,  Lawrence  lane 
Gillespie,  John,  esq.  9,  Joiui  street,  AmeHca  square 
Garlands,  M.  P.  and  Co,  :;,  Barge  yard,  Bucklersbury 
Grant,  Charles,  esq.  6,  Ne\V  London  street 
Grant,  Patrick,  esq.  ditto 
Grant,  Alex.  esq.  ditto 

Gubbins  and  Cooke,  82,  Upper  TJiames  street 
Goslings  :'nd  Co.  Fleet  street 
Griffith,  Vaughan,  Mr-  i,  Paternoster  row 
Goodall  and  Turner,  25,  Garlickhill 
Greig,  Samuel,  esq.  17,  Poland  street 
Goodwin,  C.  and  J.  25,  Park  street 
Gompertz,  A.  D.  esq.  Great  Prescott  street 
Glover,  D.  and  Sons,  21,  St.  Martin's  lane,  Cannpn. 

street 
Gould,  Thomas,  and  Co.  73,  Cheapside 
Green,  Thomas,  esq.  38,  Mincing  lane 
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Geary,  Thomfts,  e&q-  13,  Stamford  street,  Blackfriars 

<  '.aiowi  Mid  Co.  Oxford  street 

*  iaiitter,  John  Guy,  cscj.  Tokenhoiise  yard 

tJteuton,  J.  W.  esq.  Hope  street,  LiveriJool 

*ireetlr.im,  Benj.unin,  Mr.  Wapping,  Liverpool 

GiUt,  George,  Mr.  Brunswick-street,  ditto 

f  "ore,  William,  esq.  Duke-street,  ditto 

<.'oodwin,  E.  and  J.  25,  Parkstreet,  Southwark 

Grindle,  John,  esq.  132,  Pall  Mall 

Gedge,  "William,  esq.  1,  Leicester-square. 

Gardner  and  Angus,  Mincing  lane 

Gardner  and  Stonehouse,  38,  Crutchedfriars 

G'eddes,  Alex.  esq.  t  o,  Mark  lane 

GUson,  Lewis,  ship  broker,  and  notary  public,  4,  Tower 

dock 
Garratt,  Francis,  esq.  Swan  stairs 
Geriach,  G.  H.  and  Co.  277,  Wapping 
Gram,  Andrew,  esq.  45,  Wei Iclose  square 
Goodwyn  and  Co.  East  Smithfield 
G^-aham,  Francis,  esq.  17,  Ludgate  hill 
Gcddes  and  Cowper,  28,  Bread  street 
Grey,  Thomas,  esq   41,  Sackville  street 
Greaves,  J.  P.  esq.  St.  Paul's  Church  yard 
Gazeley,  John,  esc^.  17,  Weston  street,. Pentonville 

HdusOn's  Bay  Company 

Homeyold^  Charles,  esq.  'Change  alley 

Hunter,  James,  and  Co.  33,  iiucklersbury 

Hodson  andHayters,.50,  PvTark  lane 

Iliighes,  Jolin,  esq.  Stamp  Office 

Harris,  Son,  and  Taylor,  St.  Paul's  Church  yard 

Hingcston,  John,  esq.  Cheapside 

Houston,  J   H.  esq.  67,  Hatton  Garden 

ITannum,  Edward,  esq.  80,  Old  Broad  street 

Hoare,  Hill,  and  Barnett,  Lombard  street 

Henrichs,  A.  esq.  Jcfferies  square 

Holmes  and  Hall,  Crosby  square 

Harman  and  Co   Frederick's  place 

Hey  and  Scott,  Chequer  yard,  Dowgate 

Hiill  and  Roberts,  (jray's  Inn 

Hodges,  H   esq.  East  India  House 

Hill,  Thomas,  esq.  Qucenhithe 

Houlstone,  J.  esq.  Herald  Ollice 

Hankinson  and  Co.  56,  Lothbury 

Haslewood,  B.  (by  G.  Godby),  50,  Lombard  street 

Haywood,  John,  surveyor,  33,  Belvedere  place 

Holmer,  Bunnet,  and  Pix,  Borough 

Henry,  Alex,  and  Co.  Finsbury  square 

Han-miersley  and  Co.  Pall  Mall 

Holme  and  Wilson,  Upper  Thames  street 

Hanbury,  Sampson,  esq.  Spitallields 

Mosch,  Bientz,  and  Co.  8,  Budge  row 

Hallett,  Leese,  and  Richards,  36,  Q"^*^"  street,  Clicap- 
side 

Horner  and  Fawkes,  20,  Rucklcrsbury 

H(>^.vell,  Jo.  esq.  1 16,  Newgate  street 

Hanson  and  WiUiamson,  25,  Newgate  street 

Harding  and  Co.  89,  Pall  mall 

fjarrison.  and.  Gorsts,  1 4,  Tower  street 


Ilawkes,  W.  Son,,  and  Co.  9,  Upper  Thames  street 
Hope,  Henry,  esq.  Harley  street 
Home,  Patrick,  and  Co.  15,  Throgmorton  street 
Hopkins  and  Gray,  3  and  4,  Old  King's  Arms,  'Change 

alley 
Holmes,  Henry,  and  Son,  Haymarket,  Liverpool 
Hunter,  John,  esq.  Wdstenholm  square,  ditto 
Hornby,  James,  esq.  Nova  Scotia 
Humble,  Holland,  and  Co.  Henry  street,  ditto 
Harrison,  Wm.  and  Arnd,  2,  Dalf-street,  ditto 
Holland,  James,  esq.  Mount  Pleasant  street,  ditto 
Hewetson,  Middleton,  esq.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Harrison,  Jasper,  esq.  W^hickham,  Durham 
Hood,  Anthony,  esq.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Hallowell,  John,  esq   North  Shields 
Hurry,  Francis,  and  Co.  Hoivdon,  Newcastle 
Harrison,  R.  A.  esq.  Poultry 
Hasscll,  William,  Black  Hall,  Bristol 
Hodgson,  John,  esq.  Blaekfriars  road 
Harris,  J.  G.  esq.  (jueen  sqtiare,  Bristol- 
Harris,  Wintoner,  esq.  Trinity  street,  ditto 
H indie,  John,  esq.  Chancery  lane 
Hill,  Uarley,  esq.  24,  Old  Bond  street 
Hoare,  Messrs.  Fleet  street 
Harris,  John,  and  Son,  Cannon  street 
Plarrison,  Henderson,  and  Co.  Old  'Change 
Hathorn,  Geo.  esq.  Soudi  street,  Finsbury 
Hatchctt,  John,  and  Co.  121,  Long  Acre. 
Hunt  and  Grant,  74,  Watling  street 
Hudson,  William,  Great  Distaff  lane: 

Hawthorn, ,  esc^.  Idol  lane 

Heathficld,  Frederick,  43,  I^ime  street     • 

Hodgson,  John,  Blackfriar's  road 

Hodgson,  J.  and  Co.  (2  copies)  Battersea 

Hicks,  Chsrlcs,  esq.  Lloyd's  Coffee-house 

Harris  and  Custance,  Friday  street 

Holmes,  Thomas,  esc].  Sackville  street 

Hammond,  William,  esq.  Queen  square,  Bloomsbury 

Harrison,  R-  A.  esq.  Hull 

Hall,  E  and  S.  and  Co.  20,  Lad  lane 

Houghton,  Dodd,  and  Co,  King's  Arms  yard,  Coleman 

street 
Hayes,  Geo.  esq.  12,  Little  James  street,  Bedford  row 
Hammet,  John,  esq.  M.  P.  New  Norfolk  street,  Gros- 

venor  square 
Horrocks,  John,  Esq.  M.  P.  5,  Bucklersbury 
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Jackson,  Christopher,  esq.  1^3,  Mark  lane 

Jenkins,  J.  E    esq.  3,  Oueenhithe 

Jacob,  Will'.am,  esq.  Newgate  street 

Johnson,  H.  and  J.  esqs.  Coleman  street  buildings 

Jameson  and  M'Ouoid,  41,  Cannon  street 

Isaacs,  Geo.  and  M.  9,  Bevis  Marks 

Johnson,  F.  Mr.  Blackfriar's  road. 

Johnson,  J.  esq.  21,  Borough. 

Jearmandewen,  D.  W.  esq.  3,  Bury  conrt,  St.  Mary  Axe 

Johnson,  Frar.'.is,  esq.  138,  St.  John  street 

Jones,  William,  esq.  India  House 

Josepli,  J.  Mr,  Liverpool 
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Jones  r>.  esq.  ijWixxistrect 

jclinston,  'I'hoiiiis,  esq.  lo, Upper  Thames  street 

Jop^!;ctt,  Willi.-uii  Fetcf,  cscf.  14,  Bridgewater  square 

Inglcby,  John,  esq.  6,  Wood  street 

Jones  H.  and  C.  ewjs   Bit?ns\vick  street,  Liverpooi 

Josejih^  Elras,  esq.  Voal  )ane,  ditto 

Jonjs,  John,  jun  esq.  Tnbley  street,  ditto 

Inghs, ,  esq.  Chureh  street,  ditto 

Jaliiison  and  B;ites,  Nev,'c;istle-unofi-Tyne 

Joseph,  Abrahani,  esq.  Liverpool 

Jameson,  Arch,  and  Co.  48,  Ikirr  street,  East  Smithfield 

Johnson,  John,  Mr.  liolborn  hill 

Jarrutt,   John,  jun.  Mr.  ship  broker,   21,  "Water  bne, 

Tower  street 
Jarvis,  'Ihoinas,  esq.  M.  P.  Temple 
Johnson,  Thomas  csij.  Holbcck,  near  Leeds 

Keymcr,  Titns,  esq.  26,  Friday  street 

Kynicr,  M'Taggart,  and  Co  Scott's  yard 

Jvubach,  Lewis,  esq.  2,  Bury  street 

Keeling,  J.  Mr.  Blackman  street 

Kendray,  J.  esq.  Chcapside 

King,  John,  under  secretary  of  state 

Kirkby,  AV.  D  IMr.  2,  Foster  lane 

Kinard,  J.  esq.  Cheapside 

Keniou,  John,  esq.  Nicholas  lane 

Ktlly,  T.  esq.  Lord  street,  Liverpool 

Kitchen,  John,  esq.  Rimiford  street,  ditto 

Kcarsley,  MtiUer,  and  Ma!oi:ch,  Cradwell  street,  ditto 

Kudman  and  Hall,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 

Kay  and  Pratlger,  Hanway  street 

Kirkman  and  Co.  brewers,  St.  Giles's 

Knight  and  Triphook,  stationers  to  his  majesty,  3S,  St. 

James's  street 
Kjngsford  and  Co   9,  Lime  street 
King,  George  T.  esq.  21,  Pudding  lane 
Ivirk,  Gratton,  and  Co.  Bishopsgate  street  ■within 
Kingsbury,  George,  esq.  at   Bell  and  liigginson's,  AI- 

dersgatc  street 

Le  Mesurier,  Paul,  esq.  Alderman,  Austin .^iiars 

Langdon,  John,  Mr.  Broadway,  Blackfriars 

Lee,  James,  esq.  13,  Broad  street  buildings 

Levy,  Zachariah,  esq.  6,  Bury  court 

J.evy,  y\ngelo,  esq.  5,  Devonshire  street 

Le  Gay,  J.  Mr.  Coleman  .street  buildings 

Lee  and  Langston,  Watling  street 

i^ewis  and  Porter,  12,  Budge  row 

Lumley,  Thomas  and  Co.  38,  Gutter  lane 

Lucas,  Sampson,  esq.  15,  Hay  don  square 

Lewis,  Leyson,  esq.  Cateaton  street 

T.,ee,  Thomas,  esq.  Aldersgate  street 

Lovett,  William,  esq.  Princes  street,  Bedford  row 

Lee,  R.  W.  and  E.  33,  Old  Ihoad  street 

Linging,  Samuel  and  William,  21,  Lawrence  Pountney 

lane 
La  Roche,  M.  esq.  13,  Great  St.  Hclcn'.s 
Lindlcy  and  Zimmerman,  127,  Upper  Thames  Street 
.Labrow  and  Co.  120,  St.  John  street 


LAKSDOVi^tt,  Marquis  of,  Reiktcr  sqnare 

Langston,  Towgood  and  Co.  Clement's  lane 

LcFlowedew,  1).  esq.  5,  Beer  lane.  Tower  street 

J.ittler,  J.  esq.  179,  Strand 

Laing,  I>.  and  Son,  I,  Tower  street 

I.ing'ham,  William,  sen.  esq.  Beer  lane,  Thames  sireet 

Lyon,  James,  esq.  16,  Savage  gardens. 

jJndo,  David  A.  esq.  St.  Mary  Axe 

Lodge,  John  and  Adam,  Hurst  street,  Liverpool 

Lace,  John  Henry,  esq.  Richmond  street,  ditto 

Lawton,  Samuel,  esq  Newcastle  upon  Tync 

Loraine,  Baker,  and  Co.  ditto 

Losh,  Robinson,  and  Co.  ditto 

Lewis,  M.  H.  esq.  28,  York  street,  W'estminster 

Latham,  Thomas  D.n'enport,  esq.  19,  Buckingham  str. 

I^indo,  Alexander,  esq.  Finsbury  square 

I^angton,  Zachary,  esq.  63,  Bread  street 

Lush  and  Son,  155,  High  Holborn 

I.,ee  and  Sons,  Smyrna 

Longfoot,  Wm.  Mr.  S3,  Dorset  street,  Salisbury  square 

I^ang  and  Smith,  Dev^inshire  street 

Laricins  and  Russell,  Old  South  Sea  House,  Broad  street 

Lopes  and  Collins  Jewry  street 

Lister,  S.imuel,  esq.  4,  Norfolk  street 

Lopes,  Manaseh,  esq.  M.  P.  Fitzroy  square 

Mastcrman,  Peters,  and  Co.  Whitehart  court 
Mocatto,  Jacob,  esq.  Stoke  Newington 
Moore  and  Gale,  Fleet  street 
Mello,  John,  esq.  37,  Crutched  Friars 
Maitlaad,  Alexander,  esq.  Coleman  street 
M'Millan  and  Meares,  32,  Queen  street,  Cheapside 
Mackenzie,  Jam.es,  and  A.  Glennie,  New  Broad  street 
Meybohmaly,  John,  esq.  4,  Austin  Friars 
Martin,  and  De  Ferre,  23,  ditto 
Mocatta,  Daniel,  esq.  Lemon  street 
Millar,  James,  esq.  3,  Lime  street  square 
Mackarness,  John,  esq.  2,  Winchester  street 
Moxon,  John,  Mr.  Foster  lane 
Mohon,  Charles,  esq-  Martin's  lane 
M.illough,  E.  J.  j\m.  esq.  4  and  5,  Beer  lane,  Tower  str. 
Manning,  Heaviside,  and  Co.  4,  Barge  yard 
Miller,  John,  esq.  Idol  lane.  Tower  street 
JNlcllish,  J.  and  W.  and  Co.  Bishopsgate  within 
Muller,  Emanuel  and  Co.  28,  Lawrence  Pountney  Ian'" 
Mitchell  and  Harris,  3,  I..awrence  Pountney  hill 
Moxon,  Palmer,  and  Norman,  2,  Martin's  lane 
Miles,  Richard,  esq.  Bishopsgate  street 
Mitchell,  William,  esq.  4,  Turnwlieel  lane 
Miller,  J.  esq.  Old  Bond  street 
Miles,  Birket,  and  Co  Old  Swan  Stairs 
M'Adam,  William,  esq.  38,  Basinghall  street 
Martin,  Thomas,  esq.  20,  Ba-;inghall  street 
Mason  and  Butcher,  2,  Cross  lane,  St.  Mary's  hill 
Mann,  Abraham,  esq.  16,  Size  lane 
Mcndes,  Abraham  P.  esq.  Old  Bethlem 
M'Call,  John,  esq.  Gould  square 
Main,  Joseph,  esq.  8,  Bow  lane,  Cheapside 
Mutrie,  William,  esq.  15,  Friday  street 
e  2 
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]Martin,  Thomas,  and  Co.  63,  Coleman  street 

Mocatta,  Moses,  esq.  Kcnnington 

Marsh,  Sibbald,  and  Co.  Cerner  street 

Mann  and  Harrison,  Parliament  street 

IMiller,  Thomas,  esq.  White  street,  Southwark 

Morier,  J.  esq.  Tokenhousc-yard 

IiI'Doiiald  and  Forbes,  60,  St.  Mary  Axe 

IMallough,  E.  J.  sen.  esq,  10,  Nicholas  lane 

M'Nair,  Archibald,  esq.  29,  Abchurch  lane 

Mesk  and  Lowndes,  Brunswick  street,  Liverpool 

MiilHon,  Hamlet,  esq.  St.  George  street,  ditto 

M'lver,  M'Viccar,  and  Co.  Pownall  street,  ditto 

Midglcy,  Henry,  and  Co.  Covent  garden,  ditto 

Mainwaring,  W.  esq.  Brunswick  street,  ditto 

Mawdesley  Barton,  esq.  Old  Hall  street,  ditto 

Moore,  Mr.  Liverpool 

Mercer  and  Forshau,  Goree,  ditto 

Murray,  Edward,  esq.  Duke  street,  ditto 

Mawdsley,  W.  esq.  Old  Hall  street,  ditto 

Molyneux,  Thomas,  esq  Mount  Pleasant,  ditto 

Maiben,  Andrew,  and  Son,  Denispn  street,  ditto 

Mackie,  James,  esq.  13,  Circus  street,  ditto 

Milburn,  E.  C.  esq.  Milburn  place,  North  Shields 

Milne,  James,  esq.  Edinburgh 

Meyor,  Charles,  Newcastle 

Mead  and  Naylor,  16,  Great  East  Cheap 

Moxon,  Richard,  and  Sons,  Hull,  at  Masterman,  and  Co. 

Moorewood,  John  and  George,  5,  Pancras  lane 

Mullett,  Thomas,  and  Co.  11,  Broad  street  buildings 

John  Mc  Arthur,  esq.  York  place,  Portman  square 

Mackie,  John,  esq.  1 2,  "VVatliug  street 

Mangin,  Anthony,  esq.  Consul  of  the  Ligurian  Republic, 

IJoyd's  coffee  house 
Ivlaillard,  J.  J.  esq.  3  r,  Lime  street 
Milligaad  and  Mitcliell,  17,  London  street 
Man,  James,  esq.  Harp  lane.  Tower  street 
M.aior,  William,  esq.  27,  Friday  street 
Milne,  James,  esq.  Tokcnhouse  yard 
Mouhon,  C.  esq.  1 3,  Billiter  lane 
Wildmay,  Sir  H.  P.  St.  John,  bart.  M.  P.  15,  Stanhope 

street,  May  Fair 
Matteux  and  Co.  11,  Walbrook 
Marriot,  R.  esq.  banker,  Northampton 
Mcntefiore,  Eliezer,  esq.  Barbadoes 

Newton,  M.  L.  esq.  5,  Prescott  street,  Goodman's  fields 

Newman,  Sanniel,  esq.  18,  Finsbury  place 

Neaic  and  Bailey,  St.  Paul's  Church  yard 

Nathan,  M.  and  Son,  Manscl  street 

Nailer,  Joseph,  esq.  Jcfreries  square 

Newall,  Archibald,  esq.  Brunswick  street,  Liverpool 

Nevett,  William,  esq.  Drury  lane,  ditto 

Nutting,  J.  G.  15,  King  street,  Covent  garden 

Neck  and  Son,  Honduras  wharf 

Nicol,  George  and  William,  Pall  Mall 

Nightingale,  Thomas,  esq.  8,  Milk  street 

Ni.xon,  John,  esq.  33,  Great  Tower  hill 

Neville,  Sandford,  esq.  Leeds 

Oliphant,  Robert,  esq.  i,  Lcadcniiall  street 
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Owens,  Joseph,  esq.  Bell  street,  Liverpool 
Oglevie,  AVm.  and  J.  2  copies,  S.aville  row 
Oakley,  Shackleton,  and  Evans,  8,  Old  Bond  street,  and 

St.  Paul's  Church  yard 
Oddy,  Jos.  Jep.  esq.  10,  Birchin  lane 
Oddy,  Samuel,  Marsley,  and  Co.  Antwerp 
Ormond,  Stephen,  17,  Little  Tower  street 

Price,  the  Right  Honourable  C.  (Loi'd  Mayor) 

Prescott,  Grotc,  and  L'o.  62,  Thrcadneedle  street 

Pride],  J.  C.  esq.  38,  Basinghall  street 

Purdy,  W.  and  Son,  Mark  lane 

Portman,  Hullman,  and  Ohrly,  12,  Great  St.  Thomas 

Apostle 
Priesenbeck,  Godfrey,  esq.  Sherbourn  lane 
Parkinson,  C.  Reed,  and  Bell,  Angel  court,  Throgmor- 

ton  street 
Philips,  George,  and  Co.  South  place 
Phillips,  Jonas,  and  Son,  23,  Bury  street,  St.  Mary  Axe 
Payne,  William,  Mr.  Solicitor's  Office,  Gui'dhall 
Pennell,  Richard,  esq.  37,  Old  Broad  street 
Parson,  J.  esq.  5,  Catherine  court.  Seething  lane 
Pattison,  N,  and  J.  King's  Anns  yard 
Phippard,  Tito,  esq.  1 2,  Bishopsgate  street 
Peacockes  and  Sawyer,  39,  Coleman  street 
I'opplewell  and  Jepson,  22,  Lawrence  Pountney  lane 
Phillips,  R.  esq.  St.  Paul's  Church  yard 
Percival,  John,  esq.  3,  New  London  street 
Pellatt  and  Green,  St.  Paul's  Church  yard 
Pardoe  and  Hooman,  26,  Newgate  street 
Partridge  and  Beddome,  38,  Upper  Thames  street 
Praeds,  Digby,  Box,  Babbage,  and  Co.  Fleet  street 
Pcvice,  Thomas,  J.  and  Co.  46,  I^ime  street 
Page,  Richard,  esq.  32,  Finsbury  square 
Porter,  William  and  Co.  5,Copthall  court,  Throgmor- 

ton  street 
Pa.Yton,  Cockerell,  and  Co.  Pall  mall 
Payne,  Edward,  and  Renne  and  Co.  Lothbury 
Phoenix  Fire  Office,  Lombard  street 
Pelosa,  J.  M.  esq.  Genoa 
Pelican  Life  Insurance,  I^ombard  street 
Patterson,  Thomas,  esq  Nicholas  lane 
Pfeibr,  John,  esq.  Brook  square,  Livei-pool 
Piatt,  John,  esq.  Goree,  ditto 
Pulham,  James,  esq.  Woodbridge 
Persent,  M.n-tin  W.  esq.  Nicholas  lane 
Proud  and  Hellmers,  13,  John  street,  Minories 
Piatt,  John,  esq.  58,  Cannon  street 
Parkins,  Edward,  esq.  6c),  Mark  lane 
Pedder,  Robert,  and  Biuhm,  2,  Gould  square,  CrutcL- 

ed  Friars 
Pratt,  William,  esq.  America  square 
Patteson,  Lee,  and  Iselin,  Cloak  lane 
Parsons  and  Son,  46,  Ludgate  hill 
Palsgrave,  Theodore,  esq.  New  Broad  street  buildings 
Peterkin,  Andrew,  esq.  10,  Barker  Churchyard 
Phillips,  Thomas,  esq.  Lloyd's  Coffeehouse 
P.irtington,  James,  esq.  ditto 
Parker,  Thomas  John,  notary,  &c.  Tower  Dock 
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Peile,  Solomon,  esq.  5,  Idol  lane,  Tower  street 

Parnell,  Hugh,  esq.  Spittal  fields 

Palmer,  Wilson,  and  Co.  28,  Throgmorton  street 

Playfair,  William,  esq.  Lisson  green 

Porter  and  Veichtner,  17,  Lotlihury 

Parkinson,  George,  esq.  5,  Bucklersbury. 

Quick,  James,  esq.  22,  Hunter  street,  Liverpool 

Ransom,  Morland,  and  Co.  Pall  Mall 

Richardson,  James,  esq.  Crescent 

Rees,  William,  esq.  3  i,  Bucklersbury 

Rodd,  Edmund,  esq.  London  street 

Rigaud,  Batty,  Pilgrim,  and  Co.  29,  Bucklersbury 

Rudd,  T.  esq.  Bishopsgate  street 

Reeve,  Richard,  esq.  Hackney  terrace 

Robinson,  John,  esq.  Castle  court,  Birchin  lane 

Read,  Clement,  and  Co.  3,  Lothbury 

Roads,  William,  esq.  Castle  street,  Falcon  square 

Rolwiit,  Ewin,  esq.  30,  C.rcat  St.  Helen's 

Rowland,  James,  esq.  6,  New  London  street 

Ripley,  Rivier,  and  Co.  6,  Lawrence  Pountney  lane 

Rowohl,  H.  esq.  2,  Bury  street,  IMary  Axe 

Randall,  James,  and  Son,  Qneenhithe 

Ritchie,  William  and  Sons,  2,  I^ondon  street 

Robinson,  William  Foski,  c-jq.  Crutclied  Friars 

Ross,  Malcolm,  esq.  30,  Red  I^ion  square 

Ruckcr,  D.  H.  and  J.  A.jun.  Mincing  lane 

Reid,  Irving  and  Co.  Broad  street  buildings 

Reddish,  Thomas,  and  Co.  Manchester  warehousemen, 

8,  Bucklersbury 
Reddish,  John,  esq.  Manchester 
Robins,  H.  I.  and  G.  Covent  garden 
Robley,  John,  esq.  164,  Aldersgate  street 
Roberts,  William,  esq.  Norwich 
Rawlinson,  Abraham,  esq.  Rumford  street,  Liverpool 
Rankin,  Richard,  esq.  Denison  street,  Ditto 
Richards  and  Edwards,  Doran's  lane,  Ditto 
Rolfes,  AV.  G.  esq.  Manesty's  lane,  Ditto 
Ross,  William,  esq.  St.  James's  street,  I^itto 
Richards,  Thomas,  esq.  3  1 ,  John  street,  Ditto 
Renv.'ick,  John,  esq.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Robertson  and  Shadforth,  South  Shields,  Durham 
Ridgway,  John,  esq.   Jjolton 
Row,  William,  esq.  Newcastle 
Roberts,  John  Walker,  esq.  Yarmouth 
Riddell,  Alexander,  esq.  63,  Queen  street,  Cheapslde 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company 
Roberts,  Ansttd,  and  Prickett,  8,  Green  Lettice  lane 
Robinson  and  Edwards,   10,  Wood  street,  Cheapsitle 
Roughton,  John,  esq.  41,  Newgate  street 
Rowcroft,  Thomas,  esq.  alderman,  40,  New  Broad  street 

buildings 
Raikes,  William,  and  Thomas,    and  Co.    Bishopsgate 

church  yard 
Reed,  J.  and  Co.  5,  Mark  lane 
Robertson,  Charles,  esq.  89,  Hatton  garden 
Reeves,  Thomas,  esq.  i.  New  court.  Old  Broad  street 
Robinson,  J  and  J.  and  Co.  6,  Cecr  lauc,  Tower  street 


Spencer,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl,  St.  James's  place 

Stephenson,  Batson,  and  Co.  Lombard  street 

Schroder,  J .  F.  esq.  New  Broad  street 

Shiffner,  Godin,  esq.  Old  Broad  street 

Scarrat  and  Loudonsack,    i  2,  Milk  street 

Sohedel,  H.L.  esq.   i;8,  Fenchurch  street 

Smith,  C.  and  Co.  2 ) ,  Queen  street,  Chcapside 

Simpson  and  Davison,  Warnford  court 

Shaw,  Docker,  and  Co.  6,  Queen  street,  Cheapside 

Simpson,  Thomas,  esq.  72,  Ditto 

Sherman,  J.  R.  esq.   3,  Ingram  court 

Sansom,  Henry,  esq.   107,  Fenchurch  street 

Sharp,  Hercules,  esq.  Lombard  street 

Stokes,  William,  esq.  37,  Old  Broad  street 

Stocqueler,  J.  C.  esq.  33,  Abchurch  lane 

Sharp,  William,  Son,  and  Kirkup,  Winchester  street 

Seidunstukcr  and  Kahle,  7,  Bury  court,  St.  Mary  Axe 

Simpson,  John,  and  Co.    1 1,  Mark  lane 

Stewart,  Robert,  esq.   14,  Devonshire  street 

Soret,  James,  and  Co.  5,  Lawrence  Pountney  hill 

Shone,  William,  esq.  Mincing  lane 

Scholcfield,  John,  Mr.  32,  Poultry 

Shee,  Joseph,  and  Thoinas,  3  T ,  London  Wall 

Stirling,  William,  and  Son,  20,  Bread  street 

Strange,  Dashvi-ood,  and  Co.   1  ^o,  New  Bond  street 

Scholey,  Geo.  esq.  Old  Swan  stairs 

Street,  J.  G.  esq.  Couriers  Office 

Sadler  and  Jackson,  St.  Paul's  church  yard 

Schutze,  C.  H.  F.  esq.  5,  Baldwin's  court.  Cloak  lane 

Sansbury,  John,  esq.  22,  Dowgate  hill 

Soper,  John,  esq.  81,  Mark  lane 

Steward  and  Cock,   130,  Cheapside 

Symonds,  Michael,  esq.  7,  Walbrook 

Shirley  and  Lucas,  1 1,  Lime  street 

Slater  and  Jackson,  Dowgate  Iron  Wharf 

Stuart,  Peter,  esq.  Daily  Advertiser  and  Oracle 

Scott,  David,  and  Co.  Broad-street 

Strong,  Still,  and  Strong,  Lincoln's  inn 

Symonds,  Nath.  W.  esq.  7,  Walbrook 

Sundius  and  Dods,  7,  Fen  court 

Schneider,  Nicolay,  and  Co.  21,  How  lane 

Shirley  and  Boddy,  39,  AVarwick  lane 

Samelson,  J.  esq.  Baldwin's  court,  Cloak  lane 

Sargeant,  John,  esq.  Gower  street,  Bedford  square 

Spode,  Josiah,  esq.  37,  Lincoln's  inn  fields 

Scott,  Idle,  and  Co.  Strand 

Sumner,  Sam   esq.  Foster  lane 

Smith,  1  ho.  esq.  alderman,  Bridge  street 

Sowerby,  Robert,  esq.  Bread  street 

Smith,  Edward,  esq.  62,  Old  Uroad  street 

Smith,  Arthur,  esq.   15,  Temple  street,  Liverpool 

Sharpies,  Tho.  esq.  74,  Sparling  street,  Ditto 

Simons,  John,  esq.  Paradise  street,  Ditto 

Sowerby,  Peter,  esq.  Lord  street,  Ditto 

Sanderson,   I  ho.  esq.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Sewell,  Michael,  esq.  Ditto 

Surtees,  Wallis,  and  Co.  Ditto  , 

."subscriber  to  the  Newcastle  Exchange  CofFec  Rooms,  Do. 

Scluoder,  Herman,  and  Son,  9,  College  hill 
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iSimpon,  Rohcrtj  esq.  King  square,  Bristol 
Savcry  and  Piigh>  Bankers,  Bristal 
•Scjwurd,  A.  H    esq.  Yarmouth 
Kheen,  John,  esq.  Abchurch  ianc 
Simdc'inan,  Roiiinson,  and  Co.  35,  Swithiu's  lar.e 
Smithers  nnd  Hilis,  Pha-iiix  Coal  Wharf 
Scaton,  W.  A.  esq.  43,  (Jrcat  Tower  street 
Shoolbred  and  WiHinins,  60,  Mark  lane 
iShooibrcd,  John,,  esq.   Ditto 
Steel,  Robert,  esq.  Fiiisburv- square 
Stuart,  Charles,  esq.  9,  Great  Tower  street 
Stonar  J,  Unu-iii,  and  He\yson,  Bromley,  Middlesex 
Steiil'.ouse,  Wm.  es.q.  Cilajgo\r 
.SoloiTions,  Isaac,  esq.  Lloyd's  Coffee  House 
Sampson,  Sam,  escj.  55,  Bread  street 
Stirlin;^  and  Co.  Bow  Cht7rch  yard 
Sladc,  Tho.  esq.  27,  Bartholomeiv  close 
Smith,  Wm.  esq.  23,  Newgate  street 
Scwoncr,  Attvood,  and  Co.  Fish  street  hill 
Shepherd,  Wm.  esq.  2,  Lamb's  Conduit  place 
STARHEUDBhRG,  Count,   his  cxcelleney  imperial  am- 
bassador, 8,  Portland  place 
Schneider,  R.  and  Lonsdale,  7,  Crutched  Friars 
Sastres,  I'rancis,  Consul  General  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty, 

Upper  Seymour  street 
Salisbury,  Kdward,  esq.  32,  Swithin's  lane 
Schimmclpcnnick,  R.  J.  his  excellency  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Batavian 
Hepublic,  1 2,  Cumberland  place 

Trou_;;hton,  Rd.  Zouch,  esq.  Nine  Elms,  Battersea 
Tench,  John,  jun.  esq.   20,  Tokcnhoiisc  yard 
Tliellusson,  Ciias.  esq.  Philpot  lane 
Tiiompson,  Henry,  esq.  75,  St.  Paul's  church  yard 
Thorntons  and  Bayley,  King's  arms  yard 
Thorntoiis,  Bayley,  and  Co.  St.  Petersbiu-gh 
Thwaites,  H.  esq.  2,  Basinghall  street 
Truenian,  Hanbury,  and  Co.  Spitalfields 
Tiiylor,  Robertj  esq.   18,  Bov%-!ane 
Thompson,  H.  esq.  39,  Dowgate  liill 

Topham, ,  esq.   17,  Cheapside 

Tjllock,  Alexander,  esq.  Bell  yard.  Temple  Bar 
'I'hompson,  Forman,  and  H\;mfay,  Steel  yard 
TruwJiitt,  G.   esq.  4,  Lyon's  inu,   and  James's  street, 

Bedford  row 
Tidd,  Wm.  esq.  Temple 
T.iylor,  Josiali,  esq.  Southwark  bank 
Thornton,  Stephen,  Brothers,  and  Co.  Old  Bror.d  street 
Tlirelkeld,  T.  esq.  Bow  Church  yard 
Trotter  and  M'Kcnzie,   1 2,  Tower  street 
Tompkins,  Coles,  and  Maude,  Upper  Thames  street 
Tcbutt,  Thos.  esq    53,  Devonshire  street.  Queen  square 
Tait  and  Co.  York  street,  Liverpool 
3'homas,  Benjamin,  esq.  Goree 
Taggart,  Alexander,  esq.  8,  Islington,  Liverpool 
Tyrie,  John,  esq.  Bridgewater  street.  Ditto 
'laylor,  Robert,  esq.  Newcastle-upon-'J  yne 
'J\u'at-i-,  Pawson,  esq.  Yarmouth 


Thornton,. Richard  and  John,  Borongh 
Tine  Glass  Company,  Gatesheaci,  X)urham 
'l'evvart>  Edward,  esq.  4,  Ludgate  street 
Thorpe,  Samuel,  and  Co.    14,  Aldgate 
Tagart  and  Rcyneils,  Broad  street,  Bristol 
Thompson ,'^.Vm.  and  P.  B;irker,  27,  De.in  st.Soucliwark 
'I'inkler  and  Mountford,  Gunpowder  makers,  8,  Birchiai 

lane 
Thorns,  John  ICIh'scm,  esq.  St.  Paufs  church  yard 

HoNOUKABLE  VicTUALLiXG  BoARD,  Somerset  House 
Van  Dyck,  Gevers,  and  Co,  6,  Circus,  Minories 
L^hr  and  Engstrom,  27,  Lawrence  Pcmntney  lane 
Vandermersch,  J.  A.  e-sq.  Muscovy  court,  T bwcr  hill 
Unsv.'orth,  esq    Belie  street,  Liverpool 
Vulliamy,  Du  Bois,  and  Favre,  32,  J  hrognfiwton  Street 
^'illcgille,  Corson,  and  Co.  l^iincing  Lone 
Vason  and  Cottrill,  24,  Bread  street  hiil 
Usbonie,  John,  esq.  37,  Old  Broad  street 

Wilkes,  Di«kinson,  ar.d  Co.  Poultry 

Williams,  Son,  and  Co.  20,  Birchin  lane 

Wilson,  Thomas,  esq.  31,  Bucklcrsbury 

Wright,  Christoplier,  esq.  Birmingham 

AVeavcr,  William,  esq.  Bow  lane,  Ditto 

Wood  and  Cornish,  3^,  Broad  street  buildings 

Wolffs  and  Dorville,  Danisli  Consul,  America  square 

A'Vilson  and  Gleimie,  6,  George  street,  Minories 

Westwood,  John,  Mr.  Y\'ar\vick  square 

Warren,  John,  Mr.   12,  IMshopsgate 

Whitbread  and  Co.  Chiswell  street 

Wansee,  JefFerys,  and  Co.  Lothbury 

Wood,  Jacob,  Brothers,  and  Wilson,  Cheapside 

Wistinghausen  and  Co.  3,  Castle  court.  Budge  row 

Whalley,  John,  and  Co.  3,  Basinghall  street 

AVigram,  J.  esq.  Crosby  square 

".VolListon,  IL  S.  H.  esq.   i,  Castle  street,  Wathng  street 

Woodmnson,  Alf.  esq.  4,  Flnsbury-street 

Wallis,  William,  esq.  52,  Cornhill 

Williams,  J.  and  J.  and  E.  Burford,  27,  Poultry 

Wilhelmi,  Herman,  esq.  5,  Martin's  lane 

Y\''heble,  John,  esq.  Warwick  square 

Wltliall,  Caleb,  esq.  Mincing  lane 

Warwick,  John,  Mr.  3,  Crown  court,  Boroujili 

Weston,  Pinhorn,  and  Golding,  Borough  b.mk 

Williams,  William,  esq.   10,  Adam  street,  Adelphi 

Wallis,  James,  Mr.  4(1,  Paternoster  row 

Wilson,  V\'m.  esq.   i.  Little  St  Helen's 

Wells,  Lewis,  Mr.  28,  Leadenhall  street 

West,  Charles  and  John  G.  35,  Bucklersburv 

Walkers,  Jos.  esq.  5,  Lawrence  Pountney  hill 

Walker,  INIaltby,  and  Co.  Red  Bull  Wharf 

Wilkinson  and  Wighton,  6,  Love  lane,  Aldermanbury 

Westmacott,  Rich.  esq.  Mount  street,  Grosvenor  square 

Wardell,  CaptainThomas,  Patriot  square,  Bethnal  green 

AVillows,   Thomas,  jun.  esq.  Leicester  square 

Whalcy,  Samuel,  esq.  Pall  Mall 

Welsh,  Patrick,  esq.  Queen  Anne  street,  Liverpool 
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Williams,  Wilsoir,  and  Co.  Exchange  alley,  Liverpool 

Waterhouse,  Nicholas,  esq.  Ditto 

Walklate,  J.  H   esq.  2,  Wapping,  Ditto 

AVai-rall,  William,  esq.  Duke  street,  Ditto 

Wilcocke,  S.  H.  esq.  Nile  street,  Ditto 

Wilkinson,  W'm.  esq.  Plasgrove,  near  Wrexham 

Wilkinson,  Henry,  esq.  Murray  street,  Liverpool 

Winship,  Taylor,  esq.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Williams,  John  Casely,  esq.  Redclitie  street,  Bristol 

Warmington  and  Williams,  Yarmouth 

Wedgewood,  Jonah,  and  Byerby,  York  str.  St.  James  sq. 

Williams,  R.  T.  esq.  Architects  Office,  liOndon  Docks 

Wadbrook,  F.  esq.  59,  Fenchurch  street 

Wynn,  H.  Mr.  Sail  Cloth  Manufacturer,  Ditto 

Westminster  Fire  Office,  Strand 

"Willcock,  D.  jun.  esq.  9,  Bishopsgate  street 

Webb  and  Campbell,  Aldermnnbury 

Willctt  and  Aiinesly,  Finsbury  square 

Wontner,  Thomas,  Mr.  furrier,  1 1 5,  Minorles 


Woodward  and  Son,  Honduras  wharf 
Whitehead,  John,  esq.   27,  Bankside,  Soutliwark 
Walford,  Richard,  esq.  6,  Watling  street 
White,  James,  esq.  Solicitor  to  the'ireasury 
Ware,  C.  esq.  Holborn  court,  Gray's  inn 
Windus  and  Wills,  8,  Oxford  street 
White,  Thomas,  esq-  Lloyd's  Coffee  House 
Wisslicen  and  Dopcke,  7,  Little  St.  Thomas  Apostle 
Wheeler,  Thomas,  esq.  39,  St.  Andrew's  hill 
AVilliams,  Thomas,  esq.  Savage  gardens 
Watts,  D.P.  esq.  32,  Gower  street 
Yv'alters,  T.  esq.  40,  Lime  street,  and  105,  Wapping 
V.'illiams.,  L.  esq.  Nicholas  lane 

Yeates,  Eyowns,  and  Co.  2,  St.  Mary  hill 
Yahagan,  Joseph,  esq.   37,  Broad  street 
Young,  George,  esq.  20,  Leman.  street. 

Zornun  and  Jourdan,  Lawrence  Pountney  hill 


ADDITIONAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 


B?ntson,  William,  esq.  T,  St.  Mary  hill 
Bright,  Richard,  esq.  Bristol 
Barry,  Bristol,  Mr.  3  copies,  ditto 
Bicknell,  C.  esq.  solicitor  to  the  admiralty 

The  Hon.  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs 
Castle,  Robert,  and  Co.  Bristol 
C-iwthorn, ,  esq.  Idol  lane 


Duff, 


-,esq.  Great  Surrey  street,  Blackfriars 


Ellison,  John,  esq.  Thorn,  Yorkshire 

Fletcher  and  Wright,  Hyde  street,  Bloomsbury 
Francis,  \>'^iHiam,  esq   60,  Gracechurch  street 
Elowerdew,  Charles,  esq.  Beer  lane,  1  hames  street 

Gosling,  William,  esq.  Mark  lane 
Cahagan, ,  esq.  37,  Broad  street 

Harvey  and  Wilson,  Red  Bull  wharf,  Upper  Thames 

street 
Hardez,  Mantz,  and  Co.  277,  Wapping 
Holt,  John  and  Robert,  Rochdale 
Hood,  Anthony,  esq.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 


Heine,  Meyer,  esq.  24,  Abchurch  lane 

ICarbottle,  John,  esq.  Whitechapel 

Lavers,  James,  esq.  Paradise  row,  Lambeth 

Maitland,  John,  esq.  Basinghall  street 

Morgan, ,  esq.  Bedford  row 

Monteliore,  Joseph,  esq.  City  Chambers  and  Kenningfon 

1  Pagan,  Thomas,  .and  Co.  Artillery  place,  Finsbury 
Phillips  and  Co.  New  Crane,  Wapping 
Pearson,  Walter,  esq.  Lloyd's  Coffee  llousc 

Robertson,  John,  esq.  47,  Tower  square 
Racah,  Moses  Vita,  esq.  Leghorn 
Reynolds, ,  Gray's  Inn 

Sanders,  Bryon,  and  Smith,  37,  St.  Mary  hill 
Stewitson,  Middleton,  esq.  Nev/castle  upon  Tyne 
Shepherd,  William,  Mr.  3  copies,  Bristol 
Spool,  James,  esq.  Edinburgh 
Sharp,  •George,  and  Sons,  37,  Threadncedle  street 

Wall,  John,  esq.  Nicholas  lane 

White,  Robert,  esq.  alderman,  Cambridge 
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COMMERCIAL   DICTIONARY. 


ABE 

A  BANDONED,    goods    which   the    Proprietor 

■^  ■*■  has  renounced  knowingly  and  wiUingly,  and 
which  he  no  longer  reckons  in  the  number  of  his 
effects,  are  said  to  be  abandoned. 

ABANDONING,  is  the  relinquishing  the  goods  a  per- 
son is  in  possession  of.  If  to  creditors  it  is  called 
cession ;  if  they  are  abandoned,  in  order  to  be  free 
from  the  charges  to  which  one  is  subject  by  possessing 
them,  it  is  called  giving  up. 

J^BATEMENT,  a  term  signifying  a  prohibition  of 
trade  to  all  ports  in  the  Levant,  for  such  French 
merchants  as  refuse  to  pay  their  debts  or  stand  to 
•their  bargains.  The  sentence  of  abaUmait  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  French  Consul,  and  until  it  is  taken 
off,  those  who  have  incurred  it  cannot  sue  any  per- 
son for  debts  due  to  them. 

Abatement,  or  Rebate,  is  a  term  used  amongst 
traders  for  a  discount  or  diminution  in  the  price  of  cer- 
tain commodities,  when  the  purchaser  pays  ready 
money  for  the  articles  instead  of  taking  credit,  and  a 
deduction  or  discount  of  so  muth  per  cent,  is  generally 
allowed  as  a  consideration  for  prompt  payment.  It  is 
the  practice  also  of  several  trading  companies  abroad 
to  allow  a  certain  discount  for  ready  money ;  and  by 
the  English  East  India  Company  six  per  cent,  is  al- 
lowed for  prompt  payment.  See  Custotusy  Excise, 
Stamp  Office. 

ABERDEEN,  a  city  of  Scotland,  situated  in  the  county 
of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  considerable  revenue  arising 
from  the  salmon  fishery.  The  herring  fishery  con- 
stitutes also  a  lucrative  branch  of  cpaamerce  -,  and  the 
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merchants  of  Aberdeen  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
to  Dantzic  and  Koningsberg,  Riga  and  Narva,  Wy- 
bourg  and  Stockholm.  An  extensive  manufactoryof 
thread  and  worsted  stockings  is  also  carried  on  at 
Aberdeen. 

ABERYSTWITH,  a  populous  rich  town  of  Cardi- 
ganshire in  Wales,  199  miles  south  west  of  London. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  lead,  and  a  fishery  of 
vi^hite  cod  and  herrings. 

ABINGDON,  a  market  town  In  Berkshire,  55  miles 
west  of  London  :  its  principal  manufacture  is  malt, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  sent  by  water  carriage  to 
London. 

ABJURATION,  is  used  to  signify  the  renouncing, 
disclaiming,  and  denying  upon  oath  the  Pretender  to 
have  any  right  to  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms.  Sec 
Oath. 

ABRUZZO,  a  province  of  Naples.  Vegetables,  fruits, 
animals,  and  numberless  other  a,t-':les  of  sustenance, 
not  only  furnish  ample  provision  for  the  use  of  the 
natives,  but  also  allow  of  exportation.  There  is  so 
large  a  quantity  of  wheat  reaped,  that  many  thou- 
sands of  quarters  arc  annually  shipped  offj  much 
Turkey  wheat  is  sent  out,  and  the  province  of  Tc- 
ramo  sells  a  great  deal  of  rice,  little  inferior  in  good- 
ness to  that  of  Lombardy.  Oil  is  a  plentiful  com- 
modity, and  wines  are  made  for  exportat/on  on  many 
parts  of  tlie  coast ;  but  wool  has  ahv.  ys  been,  and 
still  is  there  the  staple  commodity.  There  are  no  ma- 
nufactures of  woollens  in  the  province,  except  two 
small  ones  of  coarse  cloth  ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
B  the 
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the  wool  is  sent  out  unwrought.  No  silk  is  made 
licre,  though  mulberry  trees  would  grow  well  in  the 
low  grounds. 

ACAPULCO,  n  considerable  town  and  port  in  Mexico, 
on  the  South  Sea ;  it  has  a  fine  harbour,  from 
whence  a  ship  sails  annually  to  Manilla,  in  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  near  the  coast  of  China  and  Asia, 
and  another  returns  annually  from  thence  with  all 
the  treasure  of  the  East  Indies ;  such  as  diamonds, 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones  ;  the  rich 
carpets  of  Persia,  the  camphire  of  Borneo,  the  benja- 
min and  ivory  of  Pegu  and  Cambodia,  the  silks, 
muslins,  and  calicoes  of  the  Mogul's  country,  the  gold 
dust,  tea,  china  ware,  silk  and  cabinets  of  China  and 
Japan,  besides  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and 
pepper  ;  insomuch  that  this  single  ship  contains  more 
riches  than  many  whole  fleets.  The  goods  brought 
to  Acapuico  are  carried  to  the  city  of  Mexico  by 
mules  and  pack-horses  ;  and  from  thence  to  Vera 
Cruz,  on  the  North  Sea,  in  order  to  be  shipped  for 
Europe.  Ships  arrive  at  the  port  by  two  inlets,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  small  island ;  the  entrance 
into  them  in  the  day  time  is  by  means  of  a  sea- 
breeze,  as  the  sailing  out  in  the  night  time  is  effected 
fay  a  land  breeze.  A  wretched  fort  of  42  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  a  garrison  of  60  men  defend  it.  The 
harbour  is  equally  extensive,  safe,  and  commodious. 
The  bason,  which  constitutes  this  harbour,  is  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mour^tains,  which  are  so  dry  that 
they  are  ever  destitute  of  water.  The  air  here  is 
hot,  heavy,  and  unwholesome,  to  which  none  can  ha- 
bituate themselves  but  certain  negroes  that  are  born 
under  a  similar  climate,  or  some  mulattoes.  This 
feeble  and  miserable  colony  is  crouded  with  a  vast 
accession  to  its  numbers  upon  the  arrival  of  the  gal- 
leons, traders  flocking  thither  from  all  provinces  of 
Llexico,  who  come  to  exchange  European  toys,  their 
own  cochineal,  and  about  ten  millions  of  dollars,  for 

.  spices,  muslins,  printed  linens,  silk,  perfumes,  and 
the  gold  works  of  Asia. 

ACCEPTANCE,  is  that  act  by  which  the  party  upon 
whom  a  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn,  makes  himself 
liable  to  the  amount  therein  contained.  An  accept- 
anc«  may  be  aholute  to  the  bill  at  all  events  ;  or  it 
may  be  partial,  as  to  pay  a  certain  part  of  it ;  or 
cwiditional,  tJiat  is  to  say,  upon  the  performance  of  a 
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certain  condition :  in  this  case,  when  such  condition 
is  performed,  the  acceptance  becomes  absolute. 

An  acceptance  may  also  be  collateral,  as  an  accept- 
ance upo}i  protest. 

An  acceptance  may  be  given  either  verbally  or  in 
tvriting ;  the  latter,  however,  is  the  most  usual 
and  regular.  But  any  thing,  tending  to  shew  that 
the  party  means  to  be  bound  by  his  undertaking, 
such  as  the  signature  of  his  initials,,  the  day  of  the 
month,  keeping  the  bill  a  longer  time  than  usual,  or 
any  verbal  promise  or  agreement,  will  be  tantamount 
to  an  acceptance.  See  Bills  of  Exchange. 
ACCEPTOR,  the  person  who  accepts  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, by  signing  it,  and  obliges  himself  to  pay  the 
contents  when  due.  See  Acceptance,  Bills  of  Ex" 
chatitre. 

o 

ACCOMMODATION,  is  used  both  of  matters  of 
trade  and  of  law,  to  signify  a  friendly  agreement  or 
composition  between  persons  at  variance  ;  and  is  fre- 
quently brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  common 
friends,  or  by  a  partition  of  the  things  in  dispute. 

Accommodation  Bills,  bills  of  exchange  given  with- 
out value  by  one  merchant  to  another  for  his  accom- 
modation, in  order  to  have  them  discounted.  See 
Bills  of  Exchange. 

ACCOUNT,  or  Accompt,  in  a  general  sense,  a  com- 
putation or  reckoning  of  any  thing  by  numbers. 
Collectively  it  is  used  to  express  the  books  which 
merchants,  traders,  bankers,  &c.  use  for  recording 
their  transactions  in  business. 

When  persons  have  mutual  dealings,  signing  the 
account  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  stated  one ;  but  the 
act  of  keeping  it  any  length  of  time,  without  mak- 
ing an  objection,  binds  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
sent,  and  prevents  his  entering  into  an  open  account 
afterwards.     2  Ath.  251. 

Among  merchants,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  allow- 
ance of  an  account  current,  if  the  merchant  who 
receives  it  does  not  object  to  it  in  a  second  or  third 
post.  2  Vern.  2']6.  p.  Hutchins.  Lord  Comm.  Sherman 
V.  Shennan.     See  Book-keeping. 

Account  in  Bank,  is  a  fund  which  merchants,  traders, 
&c.  deposit  into  the  common  cash  of  some  Bank,  to. 
be  employed  in  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange, 
promisory  notes,  and  debts. 

Account  in  Company,  is  a  species  of  account  between 

two 
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two  or  more  merchants  or  traders,  in  consequence  of 
an  association  or  partnership  between  them. 
Account  of  Saks,  is  an  account  delivered  by  one  mer- 
chant to  another,  or  by  a  factor  to  his  principal,  of 
the  disposal,  charges,  commission,  and  nett  produce 
of  certain  merchandizes,  consigned  to  such  merchant 
or  factor. 
ACCOUNTANT,    or  Accomptant,  in  the  most  ge- 
neral sense,  is  a  person  skilled  in  accounts.  In  a  more 
restricted  sense  it  is  applied  to  a  person  or  officer  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  public  company  or 
office,  the  South  Sea,  the  India  Company,  the  Bank, 
the  Excise,  &c. 
ACQUITTANCE,  a  release  or  discharge  in  writing 
for  a  sum  of  money,  acknowledging  that  the  said 
sum  has  been  paid  or  discharged  by  the  party. 

No  man  is  obliged  to  pay  a  sum  of  m.oney  if  the  de- 
mandant refuses  to  give  an  acquittance. 

An  acquittance  given  by  a  servant,  for  a  sum  of 
money  received  for  the  use  of  his  master,   shall  be 
a  good   discharge  for  that   sum,  provided  such  ser- 
vant is  in  the  general  practice  of  receiving  his  mas- 
ter's rents,  debts,  &c.     See  Discharge,  Receipt,  Re- 
lease. 
ACRE,   or   Acra,  a   sea  port  town    in  Syria,      Corn 
and  cotton  form  the  basis  of  the  commerce  of  Acre, 
which  is  becoming  more  flourishing  every  day.     Of 
late  the  Pacha,  by  an  abuse  common  throughout  all 
the  Turkish  empire,  has  monopolized  all  the  trade  in 
his  own  hands  :  no  cotton  can  be  sold  but  to  him, 
and  from  him  every  purchase  must  be  made.     In  vain 
have  the  European  merchants  claimed  the  privileges 
granted  them  by  the  Sultan.     Djezzar  replied,  that 
he  was  the  Saltan  in  his  country,  and  continuexl  his 
monopoly.     These  merchants  are  in  general  French, 
and  have  six  houses  in  Acre,  with  a  Consul.     An  im- 
perial Agent  too  is  lately  settled  there,  also  a  Resi- 
dent for  Russia.     This  place  has  lately  been  rendered 
f.imons  for  its  siege  by  Bonaparte,  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  by  the    English  and  Turkish  force 
under  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
ACT  QF  Bankruptcy.     See  Bankruptcy. 
ACTS.     Sec  Notarial  Jets. 

ACTION,  a  share  in  a  joint  stock  company :  a  term 
not  used  in  England.  It  implies  a  share  in  any  com- 
pany of  a  certain  value,     A  man  may  hold  one,  two, 
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or  any  number  of  actions.  One  or  more  actions  ge- 
nerally entitle  the  holder  to  a  vote  or  votes  in  the 
administration  ;  but  the  number  of  votes  Ls  alv.  sys 
limited,  that  one  actionair  may  not  have  too  much 
power  over  a  property  of  which  a  part  only  belongs 
to  himself. 
Action,  a  right  which  any  person  has  to  sue  for  any 

demand  or  pretension  at  law. 
ACTIONARY,  or  Actionist,  a  proprietor  of  stock 

in  a  trading  company. 
ACrUARY,  a  notary  or  officer  appointed  to  -nTite 
the  acts  or  proceedings  of  a  court,  &c.  or  to  mianage 
the  concerns  of  an  insurance  company. 
ADJUSTINIENT.     See  Marine  Insurance. 
ADMEASUREMENT,  by  siat.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  it.  s.  33, 
The  tonnage  of  ships  inwards  is  to  be  measured  and 
ascertained  by  the  following  rule,  viz.  take  the  length 
of  the  keel  within  board  (so  much  she  treads  on  the 
ground),  and  the  breadth  within  board  by  the  mid- 
ship beam,  from  plank  to  plank,  and  half  the  breadth 
for   the  depth,  then  multiply   the    length    by    the 
breadth,  and  that  product  by  the  depth,  and  divide 
the  whole  by  94,  the  quotient  will  give  the  true  con- 
tents of  the  tonnage. 
ADMINISTRATORS.     An  administrator  is  a  person 
to  whose  charge  are  committed,  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  the  personal  property-of  a  person  dying  in- 
testate. 

Administrators  are  of  various  species,  as  during  the 
minority  of  an  infant,  executor,  or  administrator, 
during  the  absence  from  the  country  6f  the  executor 
or  administrator,  or  during  the  pendency  of  a  suit 
in  the  Eccles-iastical  Court  concerning  the  validity  of 
a  will.     Hil.  Term,  2  W.  &  M.  B.  R .  4  Mod.  i ;. 

If  a  testator  make  a  will  without  appointing  any 
executor,  or  if  he  name  persons  incapable  of  acting, 
or  who  refuse  to  act,  the  ordinary  must  grant  admi- 
nistration with  the  will  annexed  ;  and  in  case  the 
course  of  representation  from  executor  to  executor 
becomes  interrupted  by  administration,  the  ordinary 
must  commit  administration  of  such  of  the  goods  of 
the  deceased  not  administered  by  the  former  executor 
or  administrator  ;  such  an  administrator  is  termed  an 
administrator  de  bctiis  tun,  and  he  is  then  tiic  only 
representative  of  the  deceased  in  ma'*cr  ofpersonsl 
property. 

B  i  '  White 
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Where  the  party  dying  intestate  has  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  vahie  of  5I.  in  several  dioceses  of  the 
same  archiepiscopal  province,  administration  must 
be  taken  out  in  the  Prerogative  or  Archbishop's 
Court  ;  and  if  such  property  be  in  different  dioceses 
of  different  provinces,  there  must  be  a  prerogative  ad- 
ministration in  both  ;  but  if  they  are  in  one  dio- 
cese of  each  province,  administration  will  be  granted 
by  the  Bishop  of  each  diocese  of  the  goods,  &c. 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  and  if  one  dio- 
cese only,  then  by  the  Bishop  of  that  diocese.  Salk.  39. 

By  Stat.  31  Edw.  III.  and  21  H.  VIII.  c.  5.  where 
persons  die  intestate,  general  administration  is  to 
be  granted  by  the  ordinary  of  his  effects  as  follows  : 

The  wife's  effects  to  the  husband  or  his  representa- 
tives, and  of  the  husband's  effects  to  the  widow  or 
next  of  kin  ;  but  he  may  grant  it  to  either  or  both  at 
his  discretion.     S/ra.  532. 

Among  the  kindred  of  the  intestate  those  are  to  be 
preferred  that  are  nearest  in  degree  ;  but  of  persons 
of  equal  degree  the  ordinary  may  choose  which  he  will. 

This  propinquity  of  degree  shall  be  reckoned  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  the  civilians,  and  not 
of  the  canonists  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  children,  or  on 
failure  of  the  cluldren,  the  parents  of  the  deceased  are 
entitled  to  the  administration,  both  which  are  indeed 
in  the  first  degree,  but  with  us  the  children  are  al- 
Icrwed  the  preference. 

Then  follow  brothers,  grandfatliers,  uncles  or  ne- 
phews, and  the  females  of  each  class  respectively. 

And  in  case  of  failure,  the  cousins  of  the  intestate 
are  entitled  to  administer.     2  Blach.  Com.  505'. 

The  half  blood  is  admitted  to  the  administration  as 
well  as  the  whole.  The  brother  or  sister  of  the  half 
blood  will  therefore  exclude  the  uncle  of  the  whole 
blood. 

In  case  the  kindred  of  the  testator  will  not  take 
out  administration,  a  creditor  is  allowed  to  do  it. 

And  by  38  G.  III.  c.  87,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  at 
the  end  of  twelve  months  from  the  death  of  any 
testator,  the  executor  to  whom  probate  shall  have 
been  granted,  is  residing  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
King's  Courts,  a  creditor  may,  upon  application,  ob- 
tain letters  of  administration,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing liis  demand  satisfied  out  of  the  effects  of  the 
testator. 
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If  the  executor  of  a  testator  refuse  to  account  or 
die  intestate,  administration  may  be  granted  to  tjie 
residuary  legatee  in  exclusion  of  the  next  of  kin. 

The  ordinary  by  stat.  Edw.  III.  may  commit  ad- 
ministration to  such  discreet  person  as  he  approves  of. 

The  ordinary  may  also  grant  to  any  one  letters  to 
collect  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  which  makes  him 
neither  executor  nor  administrator,  his  office  being 
only  to  keep  the  goods  in  his  safe  custody,  and  to  do 
other  proper  and  necessary  acts,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  are  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
2  Blach.  Com.  505. 

By  the  stat.  38  G.  III.  it  is  also  provided,  that 
where  an  infant,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  is  sole 
executor,  administration  with  the  will  annexed  shall 
be  granted  to  the  guardian  of  such  infant,  or  to  such 
other  person  as  the  -Spiritual  Court  shall  think  fit, 
until  such  infant  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years ;  and  such  administrator  shall  have  the  same 
power  vested  in  him  as  administrator  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  next  akin. 

Although  in  case  of  a  bastard's  dying  without  kin- 
dred, the  King  is  entitled  to  his  personal  property  as 
administrator,  yet  it  is  usual  for  the  Crown  to  grant 
administration  to  some  relation  of  the  bastard's  father 
or  mother,  reserving  some  small  portion  of  his  effects 
by  way  of  preserving  its  rights. 

The  administrator  on  his  appointment  enters  into  a 
bond  for  duly  administering  the  intestate's  effects  j 
and  should  he  neglect,  he  may  be  sued  by  any  of  the 
creditors,  or  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased. 

If  there  be  two  or  more  administrators,  one  of 
them  cannot  alone,  as  an  executor,  rel«ase  the  debts 
of  the  intestate;  or  otherwise  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty, but  all  must  join,  it  not  being  a  several  but 
joint  authority,  that  is,  delegated  to  them  by  the  or-r 
dinary.     Hudson  v.  Hudson,   I  Atk.  460. 

If  an  administrator  submit  a  matter  in  dispute  be- 
tween himself  and  another  in  right  of  his  intestate, 
this  will  be  at  his  own  peril ;  for  if  the  arbitrator  do 
not  give  him  the  same  justice  to  which  he  is  by  law- 
entitled,  he  must  account  for  the  deficiency  to  those 
persons  interested  in  the  effects.  Barry  v.  Kush, 
I  T.  R.  691.  See  Executor. 
ADMIRAL,  an  oiEcer  or  magistrate  of  high  authority, 
having  the  governpient  of  the  royal  navy,  and  in  his 
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court  the  deferminator  of  all  causes  belonging  to  the 
sea,  and  offences  committed  thereon.  This  office  is 
now  usually  exercised  by  commissioners,  who  by  stat. 
2  W.  &  M.  G.  2,  are  declared  to  have  the  same  autho- 
rities, jurisdictions,  and  power,  as  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral. See  Admiralty. 
ADMIRALTY.  The  Admiralty  and  admirals  of  Eng- 
land had  formerly  jurisdiction  in  all  causes  of  mer- 
chants and  mariners,  happening  not  only  upon  the 
main  sea,  but  all  foreign  parts  within  and  without 
the  King's  dominions-;  and  were  to  judge  them  in  a 
summary  way,  according  to  the  laws  of  Oleron  and 
other  sea  laws.  The  Court  of  Admiralty  was  estab- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  By  13th 
Ric.  IL  St.  L  c.  5,  the  admirals  and  their  deputies 
shall  meddle  with  nothing  done  'whh'ni  the  realm,  but 
only  with  things  done  on  the  sea.  By  15th  Rit.  IL 
c.  3.  all  contracts,  pleas,  and  quarrels,  and  other  things 
done  within  the  bodies  of  counties  by  land  and  water, 
and  of  wreck,  the  admiral  shall  have  cognisance,  and 
is  empowered  to  arrest  ships  in  the  great  Botes  for 
the  great  voyages  of  the  King,  and  he  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction upon  the  flotes  during  the  voyages.  By 
Stat.  8th  Eliz.  c.  5,  judgment  or  sentence  definitive  in 
any  marine  cause,  in  appeal  to  Chancery  by  delegates, 
shall  be  final. 

By  2  Will,  and  Mar.  all  the  authority,  power,  and 
jurisdiction  lawfully  vested  in  the  lord  high  admiral 
shall  be  exercised  and  executed  by  the  commissioners 
for  executing  that  office,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  if  the  said  commissioners  were  lord  high  admiral 
of  England. 

By  4  Anne,  c.  :  6.  s.  1 7,  suits  in  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty for  seamens'  wages  must  be  commenced 
within  six  years  after  such  cause  of  action  shall  accrue. 
But  the  six  years  shall  not  begin  to  run  until  their 
return  to  England. 

The  following  points  have  been  determined  relati\e 
to  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  : 

If  the  owner  of  a  ship  charge  her  for  repairs  done 
in  England  by  an  instrument  under  seal,  stated  to  be 
by  way  of  bottomry,  upon  which  she  is  afterwards 
seized  by  admiralty  process,  and  decreed  to  be  sold 
to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  no  appeal  is  made  from 
that  sentence,  but  between  the  seizure  and  decree  a 
writ  of  execution  issues  against  the  owner  at  the  suit 


of  another  creditor,  the  sheriff  cannot  under  this 
writ  take  the  vessel ;  neither  can  he  maintain  trover 
against  the  officer  in  possession  by  warrant  from  the 
Admiralty.     Lndhroke  v.  Crickett,  2  T.  R.  649. 

Where  a  sentence  has  been  given  by  a  Court  of 
Admiralty,  it  shall  be  taken  that  such  Court  had  ju- 
risdiction, unless  the  contrary  appears  upon  the  face 
of  it.     2  T.  R.  649. 

The  Court  of  Admiralty  may  take  cognizance  of 
an  hypothecation-bond  given  in  the  course  of  a 
voyage,  although  it  be  executed  en  land  and  under 
seal.  3  T.  R.  267.  This  Court  has  also  jurisdiction 
over  the  question  of  freight  claimed  by  a  neutral 
master  against  the  captor,  who  has  taken  the  goods 
as  prize.     Smart  v.  Wolff,  3  T.  R.  323. 

A  monition  having  issiied  after  the  goods  were 
condemned  and  decreed  to  be  delivered  to  the  captors, 
at  the  suit  of  such  master  against  the  plaintiffs  as 
owners  or  agents  of  the  prize  goods,  to  bring  into 
Court  the  prodiia  remaining  in  their  hands  to  answer 
the  freight,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  refused  a  pro- 
hibition ;  though  no  fidejussory  caution  had  been 
taken  before  the  goods  were  delivered  to  the  captor ; 
but  the  question  of  freight  had  been  reserved  by  the 
terms  of  the  decree  for  future  consideration.  3 
T.R.323. 

Where  a  vessel  is  injured  in  the  Thames,  within 
the  body  of  a  county,  the  Admiralty  has  no  juris- 
diction in  this  case.  Velthascn  v.  Ormsley,  3  T.  R. 
315;  and  in  every  case  v/licre  it  appears  that  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  is  proceeding  in  a  question  over 
which  it  has  no  jia-isdiction,  a  court  of  common  law 
will  grant  a  prohibition,  without  imposing  any  terms 
upon  the  party  applying  for  it.     3  T.  R.  31 1. 

It  appears  that  the  Court  of  Admiralty  has  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  prize  questions ;  and  notv/ith- 
standing  any  of  the  prize  acts,  the  Prize  Courts,  and 
Courts  of  Lords  Commissioners  of  Appeals  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of 
prize  or  no  prize,  and  who  are  the  captors ;  and  if 
they  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  adjudg- 
ing also  who  are  the  captors,  the  courts  of  common 
law  cannot  examine  the  justice  or  propriety  of  it, 
even  though,  perhaps,  they  would  have  put  a  different 
construction  on  the  prize  acts ;  and  the  same  courts 
have  power  to  enforce  their  decrees.     Home  v.  Earl 
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Ciit):dc-n    and  others,    i   Hen.  Btach.  476.    4  T.  R. 
5Sa.  2  Hen.  BlacL  533. 

No  right  is  ijesttd  by  any  of  the  prize  acts  in  the 
captors  of  an  enemy's  ship  and  cargo  in  war,  before 
the  ultimate  adjudication  of  the  courts  of  prize  ;  and 
consequently  the  issuing  a  monition  to  the  prize 
agents  by  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Appeals  in 
Prize  Causes,  to  bring  in  the  proceeds  of  a  ship  and 
cargo,  which  have  been  sold  after  a  sentence  of  con- 
deannation  as  lawful  prize,  but  from  which  sentence 
there  is  an  appeal  (on  a  subject  distinct  from  the 
question  whether  prize  or  not,  which  is  not  dis- 
puted), is  not  a  ground  for  a  prohibition  to  that 
Court ;  for  the  monition  neither  interferes  with  nor 
defeats  any  vested  rights.     2  K.  B.  533. 

Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty.. 

Civil  Jurisdiction.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  are  according  to  the  method  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  held  at  the  same  place.  It 
is  no  court  of  record  ;  and  an  appeal  from  its  deci- 
sion lies  to  the  Court  of  Delegates. 

Appeals  from  the  Vice-admiralty  Courts  in  Ame- 
rica, and  our  other  settlements  abroad,  which  are 
branches  of  this  court,  may  be  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  here,  or  before  the  King  in 
Council. 

The  advantage  resulting  to  mariners  from  suing  in 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  are,  1st.  that  all  may  join  in 
a  suit  for  wages,  whereby  the  cxpence  is  considerably 
lessened,  which  cannot  be  done  in  the  coui-ts  of  law  ; 
and,  2dly,  the  ship  itself  is  rcponsible  in  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  not  the  owners.  So  far  is  this  principle 
Cirried,  that  if  a  master  designing  to  go  a  vovage, 
hires  and  takes  on  board  seamen  for  thst  purpose, 
and  afterwards  the  owners  disagree  about  sendinsr 
the  ship  upon  that  voyage,  and  the  seamen  be  thei-e- 
upon  discharged,  they  have  the  same  remedy  in  the 
Admiralty  for  their  wages  as  if  the  ship  had  actually 
gone  the  voyage.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
privilege  of  suing  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  is  con- 
fined only  to  mates  and  v.tirimrs,  and  docs  not  extend 
to  the  master,  for  the  master's  contract  is  founded 
upon  the  credit  of  the  ciuncr,  and  that  of  the  ma- 
riner upon  the  credit  of  th^  slip. 

Cri>r-:::al  Jurisdiction.  The  judge  of  the  Admiralty 
presides  in  this  court,  as  the  deputy  of  the  lord  high 
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admiral ;  and  the  court  may  be  held  in  any  place. 
Of  the  commissioners  nominated  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  two  common  law  judges  are  constantly 
appointed.  Although  the  judges  try  the  prisoner, 
yet  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  always  presides,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lord  mayor  at  the  sessions  held 
within  the  city  of  London. 

By  39  G.  III.  c.  7,  offences  committed  on  the  high 
seas  are  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  committed 
on  shore,  and  are  to  be  tried  and  adjudged  in  the 
same  manner  ;  and  persons  tried  for  murder  and 
manslaughter,  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  punishment  as  if  such  crime  were 
committed  on  land. 

ADVANCE,, a«  Anticipation  of  Time.  Money  paid  by 
way  of  advance  is  money  paid  before  goods  are  de- 
livered, work  done,  or  business  performed.  To  pay 
a  note  of  Iiand  or  bill  by  advance,  is  to  pay  the  value 
before  it  becomes  due,  for  which  a  discount  is  usually 
taken. 

Advance  signifies  also  loan  of  money,  or  supplying 
vrith  merchandize. 

Advance  in  Price.  An  augmentation  or  rise  in  the 
price  of  an  article,  froin  and  after  some  given  time  or 
circumstance  understood  by  the  parties. 

ADVANCEMENTS  of  Money  in  the  Bank  Besides 
discounting  bills,  the  Bank  will  advance  .money  on 
government  securities,  or  on  a  deposit  in  specie  or 
bullion.  They  will  also  purchase  gold  and  silver  bul- 
lion and  Spanish  dollars.     See  Bank. 

AD\TNTURE,  or  Venture,  is  merchandize  shipped 
with  any  person  that  goes  to  sea  to  any  part  of  the 
world  to  dispose  of  fqr  the  shipper's  account,  and  at 
his  risk. 

ADVENTURERS.  A  word  applied  to  merchants  en- 
gaged in  trade  beyond  seas,  who  are  on  account  of 
the  venture  or  risk  termed  merchant-adventurers.  It 
was  first  applied  to  a  company  of  merchants  and 
traders  erected  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  lands, 
territories,  &c. 

The  first  society  of  adventurers  originated  in  Bur- 
gundy in  1248,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  a  Bechct ;  that  company 
was  afterwards  brought  to  England,  and  established 
and  confirmed  by  Edward  III.  and  several   of  his 

successors^ 
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successors,  who  gave  it  the  title  of  merchant-adven- 
turers. 
ADVENTURE,  (Bill  of).  A  bill  containing  the  articles 
shipped  on  board  a  vessel,  written  out  in  the  name  of 
another,  who  is  to  run  all  risks  and  hazards. 
ADVERTISEMENT,  an  information  given  to  persons 
interested  in  an  affair,  either  by  inserting  a  short  no- 
tice in  the  public  papers,  or  by  posting  up  or  distribut- 
ing publicly  printed  bills  :  it  is,  in  particular  concerns, 
the  same  as  a  proclamation  is  in  public  affairs. 

Any  person  advertising  a  reward  with  no  questions 
asked,  for  the  return  of  things  stole;!  or  lost,  or  pro- 
mising in  any  such  advertisement  to  return   to  any 
person  who  may  have  bought   or   advanced  money 
upon  such  thing  the  money  so  paid  or  advanced,  or 
any  reward  for  the  return  of  such  thing,  as  also  the 
printers  of  newspapers,    &c.  printing  or   publishing 
such  advertisement,  shall  forfeit  50I. 
ADVICE.     A  letter    containing    information    of   any 
circumstance  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  written.     When  goods  are  sent  off  by 
sea  or  land,  the  letter  sent  to  inform  the  person  who 
is  to  receive  the  same,  is  termed,  advice  of  the  goods, 
or  letter  of  advice. 
AFFIDAVIT,  is  an  oath  in  writing  sworn  before  some 
person  legally  authorised  to  administer  the  same  :  the 
true   place  of  abode,    and   addition  of  the   person 
making  such  affidavit,  is  to  be   inserted  therein ;    it 
should  set  forth  the  matter  of  fa£l  only,  and  not  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  of  which  the  court  is  to  judge  ; 
it  must  also   set  forth  the  matter  positively,  and  all 
material  circumstances  attending  it,  and  be  absolute, 
and  not  couched  in  words  of  reference  :  except  in 
the  case  of  assignees,  executors.  Sec.  who  may  swear 
to  their  belief  of  the  matter. 
AFFIRMATION,  an  indulgence   allowed    by  law  to 
the  people  called   Quakers,  who  in  cases  where  an 
oath  is  required  from  others,  may  make    a  solemn 
affirmation  that  what  they  say  is  true.     This  however 
is  confined  to  civil  cases. 
AFFREIGHMENT.    See  Shipping,  Freight. 
AFRICA,    one  of    the   four    quarters   of  the  world, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  which 
separates  it  from  Europe ;  on  the  north  east  by  the 
Red  Sea,  which  divides  it   from  Asia,  and  to  which 
it  is  attached  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez ;    and  on  the 
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west,  south,  and  east  by  the  Atlantic,  Ethiopic,  and 
eastern  oceans.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  is  6300  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east 
to  west  3500  miles  :  reaches  from  lat.  37°N.  to  35' 
S.  and  from  long.  170"  W.  to  50°  E. 

This  continent,  although  very  little  explored,  is 
from  its  peninsular  form  and  centrical  situation  most 
eminently  favourable  for  commerce  with  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  were  it  cultivated,  it  is  capable  of 
raising  all  or  most  of  the  articles  of  produce  of  both 
East  and  West  Indies.  No  part  of  the  world  abounds 
more  in  gold,  silver  and  copper ;  ivory  too  is  one  of 
the  best  branches  of  commerce  :  but  the  great  trade 
of  European  nations  with  this  continent  is  that  of 
slaves. 

Notwithstanding  this  country  contains  near  10,000 
miles  of  coast,  large  deep  rivers,  and  vast  numbers  of 
excellent  harbours,  yet  it  has  no  navigation,  no  ship- 
ping, nor  trade,  except  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    What  it  affords  in  its  present  state  is  wholly 
given  up  to  the  gain  of  others.     See  Freight^  Africjn 
Compaiif,  and  Slave  Trade. 
AFRICAN  COMPANY.  The  tradeof  Africa  was  car- 
ried on  by  a  company  called  the  Royal  African  Com- 
pany, under  charters  granted  by  King  Charles  II.  in 
1661,  1663,  and  1673,  and  subsequent  proclamations. 
But  from  the  heavy  charges  of  the  Company  in  main- 
taining   forts,    troops,  faiHiors,  &c.  they  had  become 
greatly  in  debt,  and  found  it  necessary  to   apply  for 
relief  to  Parliament,  who,  on  a  consideration  of  the 
case  determined  to  establish  a  new  Company  for  ex- 
tending and   improving  the  trade   to  Africa,  which 
was  accordingly  done  by  23  Ceo.  II.     By  this  aft  all 
his  Majesty's  subjefts  trading  to  Africa,  between  Cape 
Blanco  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  The   Cowpaii\<  of  Merchants  trad- 
ing to  Africa ;  but  not  to  trade  in  their  corporate  or 
joint  capacity,  or  have  any  joint  or  transferrable  stock  ; 
each  person  desirous  of  participating  in  this  trade,  to 
obtain  the  freedom  of  the  Company  on  payment  of 
40s.     By  26   Geo.  II.  the  Royal  African   Company 
was  dissolved,   and   certain  sums  therein;  mentioned 
direfted  to  be  paid  them  by  Government   by  way  of 
compensation  ;  and  it  was  enaiSted  that   all   contrafts 
and  agreements  made   by  them  with  the   kings,  &c.. 
of  the  coast  be  made  over  to  the  said  Company  of 
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Jilerchants  trading  to  Africa.  The  old  Company  be- 
ing thus  divested  of  their  charter,  the  trade  to  Africa 
became  free  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  on  payment  of 
40s.  as  aforesaid,  and  was  and  is  still  carried  on  under 
the  direftion  and  subject  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Com.pany  of  Merchants  trading  to 
Africa ;  and  by  an  adl  of  Parliament  passed  in  1765, 
all  the  British  forts  and  settlements  belonging  to  the 
Company  are  vested  in  his  Majesty ;  and  other  re- 
gulations are  made  for  securing,  extending,  and  im- 
proving the  trade  to  Africa,  which  has  restored  it 
to  a  flourishing  state ;  and  an  annual  grant  is  made 
by  Parliament  of  from  13,0001.  to  15,0001.  for  re- 
pairing and  maintaining  the  forts. 

Our  exports  for  this  trade  are  cloths,  woollens,  mus- 
lins, and  some  other  India  goods,  spices,  drugs,  tobacco, 
sugar,  dying-woods,  alum,  paper,  steel,  iron,  lead, 
toys,  mercery  and  hard-\\are,  ivory  and  box-combs, 
glass-beads.  Our  returns  are  slaves,  gum  Senegal, 
ostrich  feathers,  indigo,  gold  dust,  dates,  raisins, 
copper,  wax,  goat  skins,  coral,  and  bitter  almonds. 
In  this  enumeration  is  included  the  particulars  of 
that  small  branch  of  trade  we  carry  on  with  Sallee, 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers. 

The  fort  of  Senegal  by  the  peace  of  1783  was  ceded 
by  Great  Britain  to  France,  in  lieu  of  which  the  French 
king  guaranteed  to  Great  Britain  the  possession  of 
Fort  James  and  the  river  Gambia,  both  lying  between 
the  fort  of  Sallee  and  Cape   Rouge  ;  and  upon  this 
occasion  the  forts,  settlements,  and  fiiftories  between 
those  ports  which  by  5  Geo.  III.  c.  44  (repealino-  the 
preceding  of  4  Geo.  III.  c.  20),  had  been  vested  in 
%  the  King,  were  revested   in  the  Company ;  this   by 
23  Geo.    III.  c.  65,   was  accordingly  done,   but  the 
same  freedom  of  trading  thither  to   all   the  Kind's 
subjects  was  nevertheless  continued.  See  Slave  Trade. 
AGENT  is  any  person  appointed  to  transact  the  bu- 
siness of  another.     It  is  a  principle  of  law  that  when- 
ever a  man  has  a  power  as  owner  to  do  a  thing,  he 
may  as  consistent  with  this  right  do  it  by  deputy, 
either  as  attorney,  agent,  fador,  or  servant.     Hence 
it  follows,  that  any  person  may  draw,  accept,  or  in- 
dorse bills  by  his  agents  as  well  as  by  himself.  •  In 
these   cases  he  is  said  to  drav.',  indorse,  or   accept 
bills  hy  procuration. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  agents  should  be  appointed 
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by  a  formal  power  of  attorney ;  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary, for  the  authority  of  one  agent  to  draw,  in- 
dorse, and  accept  bills  in  the  name  of  his  principal 
is  usually  in  words.     7  T.  R.  209.  12  Mod.  654. 

His  power  •with  respect  to  binding  his  principal.  If  a 
person  be  appointed  a  general  agent,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
faftor  of  a  merchant  resident  abroad,  the  principal 
is  bound  by  all  his  a&,  but  an  agent  specially  ap- 
pointed under  a  restriftive  and  circumscribed  power, 
cannot  bind  his  principal  by  an  aft  whereby  he  ex- 
ceeds his  authority.  Fenn  v.  Harrison,  5  T.  R.  757. 
An  aftion  en  the  case  for  money  had  and  received 
to  the  use  of  the  plaintilF,  ought  to  be  brought  against 
the  principal,  not  against  a  receiver  or  colleftor. 
Sadler  v.  Evances,  K.  B,  Mich.  7  Geo.  III. 

If  money  be  mispaid  to  an  agent,  and  he  has  paid 
it  over,  he  is  not  liable  in  an  aftion  by  the  person  who 
mispaid  it.  But  if  before  he  has  paid  the  money  to 
the  principal,  the  person  corrects  the  mistake,  the 
agent  cannot  afterwards  pay  it  over  without  making 
himself  liable  ;  and  if  there  was  no  new  credit,  nor 
acceptance  of  new  bills,  no  fresh  goods  bought,  nor 
money  advanced  for  his  principal,  the  merely  passing 
it  in  account  is  not  a  payment  over. 

When  an  agent  is  employed  to  buy  goods,  an  ac- 
knowledgment under  his  hand-writing,  of  his  having 
received  them,  is  evidence  of  a  delivery  to  the  buyer. 
Briggs  V.  Laurence,  M.  30  G.III.  B.  R.  7  T.  R.  341. 
Where  a  man  pays  money  by  his  agent,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  paid,  either  the  agent  or 
principal  may  bring  an  action  to  recover  it  back.  5/^- 
vensonv.  Mortimer,  East.  T.  18  G.  III.  T.  R.  B.  R. 
Co-wp.  805. 

If  a  man  pay  money  to  the  known  agent  of  an-* 
other,  which  has  been  paid  by  a  mistake,  it  will  be  a 
good  ansj^-er  to  an  action  that  he  (the  agent)  has  paid 
it  over  to  the  principal. 

If  exorbitant  fees  be  taken  by  a  custom-house 
officer  from  the  master  of  a  vessel,  although  the  pay- 
ment of  such  fees  are  by  the  statute  imposed  per- 
sonally on  the  master,  the  owner  may  receive  the 
excess  in  an  action  for  money  had  and  received  ; 
but  no  action  lies  against  a  steward,  manager,  or 
agent  for  damage  done  by  the  negligence  of  those 
employed  by  him  in  the  service  of  his  principal,  but 
the  principal,  or  those  actually  employed  only,  are 
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liable.     Sfo/iev.  CartivnsJ:t,  Mich.  36  C.  III.   B.  R. 

6  T.  11.41 1- 

If  a  man  authorize  another  to  refer  a  dispute  in  his 
behalf  to  arbitration,  the  award  will  be  binding  on 
the  principal  alone,  unless  the  agent  bind  himselt  for 
the  performance  of  the  principal,  i  Wil,  28.  58. 
See  Atithorit\,  Factors. 

A  general  agent  may  insure  without  an  order  for 
that  purpose,  when  it  is  for  the  interest  of  his  cor- 
respondent that  he  should  do  so.  A  debt  which 
would  have  given  a  lien  on  the  thing  insured,  gives 
an  insurable  interest.  A  contingent  and  warrantable 
expectation  of  interest  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  party 
to  insure.  If  the  name  of  the  broker  effecting  the 
policy  be  inserted,  it  is  a  sufficient  compliance  with 
the  28th  G.  III.  c.  56,  though  he  be  not  described 
therein  as  agent.  De  Vignier  v.  SiL'aascn,  1  Pull.  & 
Bos.  346.  So,  though  it  should  appear  that  the  agent 
named  in  the  party  be  not  a  general  agent,  but  only 
agent  for  that  particular  purpose,  Bell  v.  Gibson, 
I  Pull.  &  Bos.  345.  To  make  a  man  an  agent  in  such 
case,  he  must  either  have  express  directions  from  the 
principal  to  cause  the  insurance  to  be  made,  or  else  it 
must  be  a  duty  arising  from  the  nature  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  principal;  and,  no  general  au- 
thority which  he  may  have  in  relation  to  a  ship  or 
goods,  wiU  make  him  an  agent  for  the  pwrpose  of 
insuring  on  behalf  of  the  parties  interested  :  there- 
fore, a  ship's  husband,  regularly  appointed  by  deed 
executed  by  all  the  owners,  with  power  to  advance, 
lend,  &c.  to  make  all  payments,  and  to  retain  all 
claims,  &c.  has  no  right  to  make  insurance  for  all  or 
any  of  the  part  owners,  without  a  general  direction 
from  all,  or  a  particular  direction  from  each.  French 
V.  Backhouse,  5  Burr.  2727. 

There  are  three  cases  which  an  agent  is  bound 
to  comply  with  in  order  to  insure.  I  St.  Where  he 
has  effects  of  the  principal  in  his  hand.  2d.  "Where  he 
has  been  in  the  practice  of  making  insurances,  and  has 
given  no  notice  to  discontinue.  3dly.  Where  he  ac- 
cepts bills  of  lading  sent  him  on  condition  to  insure. 

The  agent  as  well  as  the  broker  is  answerable  to 
his  employer  for  negligence  or  unskilfulncss.  Even 
if  the  agent  prevent  an  insurance  from  being  effected 
by  limiting  the  broker  to  too  small  a  premium,  he  is 
answerable.     Also  a  voluntary  agent  is   answerable  if 
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he  takes  any  step  in  the  business.    Wilkinson  v  Cover- 
dale,  Esp.  N.  P.  74. 

If  a  policy  broker  employs  another  policy  broker, 
but  omits  to  give  him  all  the  instructions  he  is  fur- 
nished with,  he  shall  answer  for  the  loss  occasioned 
by  his  omission,  though  he  received  no  profits  from 
the  transaction.  Seller  v.  Wats,  at  N.  P.  after 
Hil.  1801.  M.  S.  The  defendant  in  such  action  is 
not  liable  for  the  costs,  unless  it  was  brought  by  his 
desire.  The  agent  must  also  act  fairly  by  the  insurer, 
and  any  fraud  or  concealment  by  him  will  void  the 
policy,  even  though  the  insured  be  innocent  of  it. 
In  such  action  the  plaintiff  shall  recover,  the  same  as 
in  an  action  against  the  insurer.  But  if  the  agent  act 
in  the  usual  manner  it  will  be  sufficient.  The  insured 
may  maintain  trover  for  the  policy,  and  recover  in 
like  manner  as  against  the  underwTiters.  If  an  agent 
pretend  that  he  has  effected  a  policy,  trover  will  lie 
against  him  for  it,  though  none  has  been  effected.  A 
broker  informs  his  employer  that  he  has  effected  a 
policy  for  him  ;  and  in  trover  for  the  policy  the  plain- 
tiff shall  prove  his  loss,  as  in  an  action  against  the 
insurer.  And  the  broker  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
say  that  no  such  policy  exists.  Harding  v.  Carter 
and  another,  at  N.  P.  East.  Vac.  1781.  Park.  4. 

Agents  and  brokers  should  keep  entries  of  all 
written  instruments,  and  of  every  representation. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  any 
representations  made  without  authority.  See  Ma- 
rine' Insurance. 

AGENTS,  Army  and  Navy,  receive  the'  pay,  wages, 
pensions,  and  prize  money  of  the  officers  of  the  navj 
and  army,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children ;  and 
keep  their  cash-accounts  nearly  as  bankers  or  mer- 
chants who  act  for  others ;  officers  draw  upon  them  ; 
and  for  those  of  approved  credit  the  agents  advance 
money,  by  application,  upon  their  pay,  &c.  for  which 
they  arc  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  5I.  per  cent. 
They  likewise  pass  the  commissions  of  officers  through 
the  proper  offices  -,  they  transact  this  business  by 
virtue  of  letters  of  attorney  from  their  principals. 
They  are,  by  a  regular  routine,  authorised  to  reim- 
burse themselves  for  any  advances  made  from  the 
wages,  half-pay,  &c.  which  they  receive  next  after 
are  made. 

AGIO,  the  difference  between  bank  money  and  cur- 
C  '  rent 
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rent  coin.  A  term  chicHy  used  in  Holland  and  Ve- 
nice. See  Bank  of  Amsterdam. 
AGREEMENT,  An  agreement  is  a  memorandum, 
article,  or  minute,  importing  the  consent  or  concur- 
rence of  two  or  more  persons  ;  the  one  in  disposing 
of,  and  the  other  in  receiving  some  property,  right, 
or  benefit,  and  is  generally  made  preparatory  to  a 
more  formal  instrument  of  conveyance.  The  requi- 
sites of  an  agreement  are,  parties  capable  of  contract- 
ing, and  a  property,  right,  or  benefit  capable  of  being 
contracted  for.  An  agreement  differs  from  a  deed, 
not  only  in  substance,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  in  ge- 
neral indented  or  sealed.  An  agreement  may  be 
either  in  writing  or  it  may  be  verbal. 

By  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  S.  4,  no  action  can  be  brought 
•whereby  any  executor  or  administrator  is  charged 
upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person,  or  to  charge 
any  person  upon  any  agreement  made  upon  conside- 
ration of  marriage,  or  upon  any  contract  or  sale  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in 
or  concerning  them,  or  upon  any  agreement  that  is 
not  to  be  performed  witliin  the  space  of  one  year 
from  the  making  thereof,  unless  the  agreement  upon 
which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  memo- 
randum or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  by  some 
other  person  by  him  thereunto  properly  authorised. 

No  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, for  the  price  of  icl.  sterling  or  upwards, 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  good,  unless  the  buyer  shall  ac- 
cept part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the 
same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bar- 
gain, or  in  part  of  payment,  or  that  some  note  or 
memorandum  in  writing  of  the  said  bargain  be  made 
and  signed  by  the  said  parties  to  be  charged,  or  their 
agents  thereunto  lawfully  authorised.  S.  1 7. 

In  expounding  the  above  statute  the  courts  have 
rather  considered  the  spirit  than  the  letter.  Upon 
this  principle,  as  the  object  of  the  statute  was  to  pre- 
vent frauds  and  perjury,  the  operation  of  this  act  has 
been  construed  not  to  extend  beyond  that  object ;  and 
courts  have  therefore  held  agreements,  although  ver- 
bal only,  to  be  good  in  some  instances.  Thus,  if  the 
agreement  be  admitted  by  the  party  who  is  required 
to  perform  it ;  or  if  a  parole  agreement,  intended  to 
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be  reduced  into  writing,  but  prevented  from  be- 
ing so  done  by  one  of  the  parties,  the  same  shall  hz 
good,  notwithstanding  it  were  verbal  only,  and  a 
court  of  equity  will  decree  a  specific  execution  of  such, 
agreement. 

It  has  been  held  upon  the  same  principle,  that  a 
parole  agreement  in  part  executed  shall  be  performed 
for  the  whole ;  for  were  a  contrary  construction  put 
upon  the  statute,  it  would  enable  the  party  in  whose 
favour  such  contract  had  been  partially  executed,  ta 
practise  fraud  upon  the  otlier  who  has  in  part  executed 
the  agreement. 
Agreements,  their  essential  requisites.^  Every  agree- 
ment ought  to  be  perfect,  full,  and  complete,  so  as  to 
shew  with  proper  precision  what  is  intended  to  be 
stipulated  between  the  parties,  and  their  perfect  con- 
sent thereto  ;  it  ought  also  to  make  express  provision 
against  the  possibility  of  failure  in  :iny  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  :  this,  therefore,  should  be  guarded  against 
by  a  penalty,  or  be  so  '^Icar  and  certain,  as  to  give 
an  action  or  remedy  therein ;  and  it  is  therefore 
right  to  stipulate  expressly,  that  the  party  by  whose 
default  a  failure  in  performance  shall  ensue,  shall  re- 
imburse the  other  in  all  costs  incurred  in  conse- 
quence of  failure  in  his  contract. 

Sealing  an  agreement  is  not  necessary  to  take  it  out 
of  the  statute  of  frauds. 

Although  it  is  prudent  that  both  parties  should  ac- 
tually sign  the  agreement,  it  will  be  binding,  notwith- 
standing the  statute  of  frauds,  if  it  be  signed  by  cue 
party  only,  provided  the  other  party  be  so  circum- 
stanced that  he  can  have  an  adequate  remedy  there- 
upon. 

If  one  enters  into  a  covenant  with  another  to  do  a 
certain  act  in  consideration  of  a  reward,  and  the  other 
prevents  the  stipulated  thing  from  being  literally  per- 
formed, and  accepts  of  an  equivalent,  he  may  be  sued 
for  the  reward.  Hotham  and  others  v.  East  India 
Company,   l  Doug.  296. 

An  agreement  to  accept  a  bill  on  certain  conditions 
is  discharged  if  the  conditions  are  not  complied  with. 
Mason  V.  Hunt  and  another,  Doug.  296. 

If  the  owners  of  different  ships  agree  to  indem- 
nify each  other  to  a  certain  amount,  if  any  of  their 
ships  shall  be  lost,  and  one  of  them  sells  his  ship, 

which 
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which  is  afterwards,  lost,  the  others  are  not  liable, 
unless  the  vender  has  sold  (together  with  the  ship)  his 
interest  in  the  agreement  of  indemnity.  yJgves  v. 
JVi/scfi,  East.  T.  20  G.  III.  B.  R.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  as  long  as  the  party  continues  inte- 
rested in  consequence  of  any  agreement  with  the 
purchaser.  Reed  v.  Co/e,  B.  R.  T.  4  G.  III.  Bmr. 
1512. 

If  two  persons  agree  to  perform  certain  work 
within  a  limited  time,  or  to  pay  a  stipulated  weekly 
sum  for  such  time  afterwards  as  it  shall  remain  un- 
finished, and  a  bond  is  prepared  in  the  name  of  both, 
but  is  excuted  by  one  only,  with  condition  for  the 
■due  performance  of  the  work,  or  the  payment  of  the 
weekly  sum,  and  the  work  is  not  finished  in  the  time, 
such  weekly  payments  are  not  by  way  of  penalty,  but 
in  the  nature  of  liquidated  damages,  and  may  be  set 
ofFby  the  obligee  in  an  action  brought  ag.iinst  him  by 
the  obligor,  who  executed  the  instrument.  Fletcher 
V.  Dyche,  2  T.  R.  32. 

A  broker,  when  he  bought  goods  for  his  prin- 
cipal, agreed  for  one-half  per  cent,  to  indemnify  him 
from  any  loss  on  the  resale  -,  it  was  held  that  this 
undertaking  was  discharged,  when  the  principal  had 
a  fair  opportunity  of  selling  to  advantage,  but  neg- 
lected it,  though  he  was  after^vards  obliged  to  sell  at  a 
loss.     Curry  v.  Edensor,  3  T.  R.  524. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  the  dyers,  drapers,  whitsters, 
printers,  and  calenderers,  an  agreement  was  made  that 
they  would  receive  no  goods  unless  under  certain 
conditions,  viz.  to  detain  such  goods  not  only  for  pay- 
ment for  work  and  labour  performed  upon  the  parti- 
cular goods  so  detained,  but  also  for  work  and  labour 
of  the  same  kind  performed  upon  goods  already  de- 
livered out  of  their  possession,  and  this  was  held  a 
legal  agreement.  Kirkman  v.  Shaivcrcss,  B*  R.  6 
T.  R.  24. 

An  agreement  by  a  friend  of  the  bankrupt  to  pay 
all  his  creditors  their  full  debts,  in  consideration  that 
they  will  proceed  no  further  under  the  commission,  is 
good  in  law.     Kaye  v.  Bolton,  6  T.  R.  1 46. 

If  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
purchase  goods  in  the  name  of  A.  only,  and  to  take 
aliquot  shares  of  the  purchase,  but  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  they  are  jointly  to  resell  the  goods  :  on 
fiilure  of  A.  the  ostensible  buyer,  B.  C.  and  D.  are 
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not  answerable  to  the  seller  as  partners.     Cooper  r. 
Eyre,  C.  B.  I    5/.  37. 

If  A.  agree  to  give  B.  a  certain  sum  for  goods  in 
advancement  of  C,  any  secret  agreement  between  B. 
and  C.  that  the  latter  shall  pay  a  further  sum,  is  void, 
as  a  fraud  on  A.,  although  the  bill  of  sale  is  made  to 
A.,  and  B.  cannot  recover  such  further  sum  against  C. 
yackson  V.  Duchaire,  3  T.  R.  552. 

Mere  verbal  evidence  will  not  be  admitted  to  dis- 
prove a  ivriiten  agreement.     Meres  and  others  v.  An- 
sell  and  others,  C.  B.  3  Wils.  275. 
AGGREGATE  FUND,   Aggregate  Surplus,    the 
result    of  several  things  joined  or   added    together, 
from  whence  a  fund,  established  in  the  year  1715, 
took  its  name.   It  arises  from  several  taxes  and  surplus 
of  taxes  and  duties,  which  all  united  form  this  fund 
for  securing  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  reim- 
bursing by  degrees  the   capital  of  the  national  debt 
which  existed  at  that  period. 
ALBOURG,  a  town  of  Denmark  in  North  Jutland- 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  herrings  and  corn,  and  3 
manufactory  of  guns,  pistols,  saddles,  and  gloves. 
ALBUQITERQUE,  a  small  city  in  Spain  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Estremadura.     It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in 
wool  and  woollen  manufactures. 
ALCMAER,    a  city  in  North   Holland;    has  a  very 
good  trade   in  butter  and  cheese,    of  which  a  great 
quantity  is  sold  every  year ;   they  are   esteemed  the 
best  in  Holland. 
ALDBOROUGH,  a  town  in  Suffolk ;  the  principal  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants  is  fishing,  which  is  consi- 
derable in  tlic    season    for  catching    herrings    and 
sprats :  the  only  place  in  England  for  curing  sprats. 
ALDERMAN,  a  magistrate  subordinate  to  a    mayor 
of  a  city  or  town  corporate.     The  number  of  those 
magistrates  is  not  limited,  but  is  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  magnitude  of  the  place.     In  London  there 
are  26,  each  having  one  of  the  wards  of  the  city  com- 
mitted to  his  care.     This  office  is   for  life,  so  that 
when  one  of  them  dies  or  resigns,  a  wardmote  is  called, 
which  returns  the  person    they  have  chosen  to  the 
court  of  aldermen,  who    are   obliged  to  admit  him 
to  supply   the  vacancy.     All  the  aldermen   are  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  by  a  charter  of  15  G.  II.  The  alder- 
men of  Lcmdon,  &c.   arc  exempt  from  serving  in- 
ferior ofHces,  nor  shall  they  be  put  upon  assizas,  or 
C  2  serve 
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serve  on  juries  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  alder- 


men. 


ALEPPO,  the  capital  of  the  Pachalic,  and  of  all  Syria  ; 
it  is  situated  in  the  vast  plain  which  extends  from  the 
Orantes  to  the  Euphrates,  and  which,  towards  the 
south,  terminates  in  the  desert. 

Aleppo  is  the  emporium  of  Armenia,  and  the  diar- 
bekar  ;  it  sends  caravans  into  B.igdad  and  into  Persia, 
and  communicates  with  the  Persian  gulph  and  India 
by  Bussora,  with  Egypt  and  Mecca  by  Damascus,  and 
with  Europe  by  Scanderoon  (Alexandretta)  and  La- 
takia.     Commerce  is  there  principally  carried  on  by 
barter.     The  chief  commodities  are  raw  or  spun  cot- 
tons, coarse  linens  fabricated  in  the  villages,  silk  stuffs 
manufactured   in   the    city,    .copper    botirres    (coarse 
cloths)  like  those  of  Rouen,  goats  hair  brought  from 
Natolia,  the  gall-nuts  of  the  Kourdestan,  the  mer- 
chandise of  India,  such  as  shawls  and  muslins,  and 
pistachio  nuts  of  the  growth  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The    articles   supplied  by    Europe    are   Languedoc 
cloths,  cochineal,  indigo,  sugar,  and  some  other  gro- 
ceries.    West  India  coffee,   though  prohibited,    is 
introduced,  and  serves  to  mix  with  that  of  Moka.  The 
French  have  at  Aleppo  a  consul,  and  seven  counting- 
houses,  the  English  and  the  Venetians  two,  and  the 
merchants  of  Leghorn  and  Holland  one.     The  empe- 
ror appointed  a  consul  there  in  1 7  84. 
ALEXANDRETTA,  by  the  Turks  called  Scanderoon, 
a  town  in  Syria,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.    It  is  the  port  of  Aleppo,  from  which  it  is 
distant  28  or  30  leagues.     See  Aleppo. 
ALEXANDRIA,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  situated  on 
the  Mediterranean,  12  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  anciently   called   Canopicum.     This  city   was 
leng  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  world. 

"What  contributed  to  raise  Alexandria  to  such  a  pro- 
digious height  of  splendour,  was  its  being  the  centre 
of  commerce  between  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  world.  At  length,  however,  this  place, 
with  the  adjacent  territories,  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Turks  ;  this  and  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  its 
commerce,  and  it  has  fallen  into  decay.  It  formerly 
stood  several  terrible  sieges,  in  all  of  which  it  suf- 
fered both  in  population  and  buildings. 
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Of  later  years  the  British  and  French  have  each 
had  a  consul  at  Alexandria,  and  carried  on  a  consi- 
derable trade  with  it.  The  Venetians  also  carried  on 
some  trade  here  under  French  colours.  What  the 
consequences  may  be  to  this  and  other  towns  in 
Egypt,  arising  from  the  late  expeditions  of  the 
French  and  English,  and  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
peace,  time  only  can  shew. 

The  present   city  of  Alexandria  is  situated  on  a 
kind  of  peninsula  between  the  two  ports  or  harbours  ; 
of  these  the  one  to  the  westward,  called  the  Old  Port, 
is  by  far  the  better  of  the  two  ;  there  Turkish  vessels 
alone  have  been  allowed  to  anchor.     The  New  Port, 
appointed  for  the  English  and  other  nations,  is  very 
dangerous.     Alexandria  is  the  principal  sea-port  of 
Egypt,    where  the    trade    has    revived    considerably 
during  the  last  century.     It  is  a  j-*'ace  of  importance 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view.     The  goods  exported 
from    Egypt    are,    benzoin,    bdellium,     gum-arabic, 
gum-adraganth,  turbith,   myrrha,  abissinica,  incense 
storax,    aloes,    sucrotrina     and   hepatica,    sugar     in 
powder  and  loaves,  and  sugar  candy,  sherbet  in  casks, 
different  sorts  of  cinnamons  from  Ceylon,   Malabar, 
and  Cassia,  cocoa,  coriander,  coffee,  myrabolans,  che- 
bula,   bellerica,   and   citrina,   nutmegs,    nux-vomica, 
cardamums,  tamarinds,    coloquinteda    pepper,  mace, 
flax    of    all    sorts,    senna,    spikenard,    bastard    saf- 
fron, cotton  in  wool  and  thread,  hermodactyls,  yel- 
low -^vax,   ginger,    rhtibarb,  elephants'-teeth,    wool 
'Washed  and  unwashed,  ostrich  and  herons'  feathers  of 
different    sorts,    mummy,    sal-ammoniac,    nitre,  sea- 
lizards,  botargo,  mother  of  pearl,  blue  linens  of  se- 
veral species  from  different    places,   painted  linens, 
mogrebines,   muslins,  and  cambresines.     Egypt  also 
produces  some  stuffs,  &Cw  &c.  commodities  of  various 
materials,    as    of   wool    or   wool  and     silk    mixed, 
ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  carpets,  and  musk.     There 
are  likewise  exported  from  Cairo    and  Alexandria,  a 
quantity  of  buffaloes,  ox  and  cow  hides  in  the  hair, 
red  and  yeUow  cordovans,  shagreen,  skins,  &c. 

Egypt  does  not  want  the  necessary  materials  for 
making  good  glass,  but  she  sends  them  to  Venice, 
whence  they  return  manufactured,  though  in  small 
parcels,  as  the  Turks  never  drink  out  of  vessels 
of  that  material.  There  are  still  made  in  Egypt 
a  large  quantity  of  linens,  of  different  qualities,  and 

stuffs. 
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stuffs,  with  silk  and  cotton,  silk  and  gold,  and  even 
velvets ;  though  but  very  few  of  tliem  are  perfectly 
good. 

The  sorts  of  merchandise  which  Europe  sends  to 
Egypt  are  agarick,  white  and  yellow  arsenic,  black 
lead,  orpiment,  antimony,  sublimate,  quicksilver, 
vitriol,  Vermillion,  cinnabar,  lattice  and  brass-wire, 
tin,  steel,  lead,  paper,  sattins  from  Florence,  cloths  of 
all  sorts,  caps,  cochineal,  coral  from  Mes'iina, 
wrought  and  unwrought ;  red  tartar,  dyeing  woods, 
and  hardware. 

The  late  expedition  of  the  French  to  Egypt  is 
known  to  have  had  a  double  object.  The  first  was 
to  obtain  a  passage  to  India,  by  a  route  which  the 
English,  though  masters  of  the  seas,  could  not  inter- 
rupt, and  then,  by  means  of  an  understanding  and 
co-operation,  compel  the  English  to  quit  their 
territorial  possessions  in  that  country,  in  which, 
however,  should  they  fail,  a  commercial  communi- 
cation might  still  be  kept  up  ;  besides  which,  Egypt 
itself  is  calculated  to  supply  many  of  the  articles  for 
which  we  are  at  present  indebted  to  Asia.  The  failure 
of  this  immense  project,  with  the  circumstances  that 
attended  it,  are  too  recent  and  too  remarkable  to  need 
any  recapitulation  here.  The  plan  is  probably  not 
abandoned,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  what  is  past, 
there  is  not  much  prospect  of  tiieir  success. 
ALGIERS,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  now  one  of  the  states 
of  Barbary,  situated  on  the  south  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  between  Tunis  and  Morocco.  The  climate  of 
Algiers  is  in  most  places  so  moderate  that  it  enjoys 
a  constant  verdure.  The  soil,  however,  is  excessively 
various,  some  places  being  very  hot,  dry,  and  barren, 
on  which  account  they  are  generally  suffered  to  lie 
uncultivated  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  negli- 
gent. Those  barren  places,  especially  such  as  lie  onthc 
southern  side,  and  are  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea, 
harbour  vast  numbers  of  wild  animals,  such  as  lions, 
tigers,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  stags,  porcupines,  mon- 
keys, ostriches,  &c.  On  account  of  its  sterility 
there  are  but  few  towns,  and  those  thinly  peopled, 
though  some  of  them  are  so  advantageously  situated 
for  trading  with  Billdulgcrid  and  Negroland,  as  to 
carry  on  with  them  a  considerable  traffic. 

The  corsairs  or  pirates  form  each  a  small  republic, 
of  which  the  reis  or  captain  is  the  supreme  bashaw ; 
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he  and  the  officers  under  him  form  a  kind  of 
divan,  in  which  every  matter  relating  to  a  vessel 
is  decided  in  an  arbitrary  way.  These  corsairs  are 
chiefly  employed  in  importing  whatever  commodities 
are  breught  into  the  kingdom,  either  by  way  of 
merchandize  or  prizes.  These  chiefly  consist  of  gold 
and  silver,  stuffs,  damasks,  cloths,  spices,  tin,  iron, 
plated  brass,  lead,  quicksilver,  cordage,  sail-cloth, 
bullets,  cochineal,  linen,  tartar,  allum,  rice,  sugar, 
soap,  cotton  raw  and  spun,  copperas,  aloes,  brazil, 
and  logwood,  vermilion,  &c.  Very  few  commodities, 
however,  are  exported  from  this  part  of  the  world  ; 
the  oil,  wax,  hides,  pulse,  and  corn  produced,  being 
but  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  country.  The 
consumption  of  oil,  though  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance, is  likewise  so  considerable  in  this  kingdom,  that 
it  is  seldom  permitted  to  be  shipped  off  for  Europe. 
The  other  exports  chiefly  consist  in  ostrich  feathers, 
copper,  rugs,  silk,  sashes,  embroidered  handkerchiefs* 
dates,  and  christian  slaves.  Some  manufactures  in  silk, 
cotton,  wool,  leather,  &c.  are  carried  on  in  this 
country,  but  mostly  by  the  Spaniards  settled  there, 
especially  about  the  metropolis.  Carpets  are  also  a  ma- 
nufacture of  the  country,  which  though  much  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Turkey  both  in  beauty  and  fineness, 
are  preferred  by  the  people  to  lie  upon,  on  account  of 
their  being  cheaper  and  softer.  There  are  also  at 
Algiers  looms  for  velvet,  taffeties,  and  other  wrought 
silks,  and  a  coarse  sort  of  linen  is  likewise  made  in 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  country  furnishes  no 
materials  for  ship-building.  The  Algerines  have  nei- 
ther ropes,  tar,  sails,  anchors,  nor  iron.  When 
they  procure  enough  of  new  wood  to  form  the 
main  timbers  of  a  ship,  •they  form  the  rest  from  the  ■ 
materials  of  prizes  v.-hich  they  have  made,  and  thus  find 
the  secret  of  producing  new  and  swift  sailing  vessels 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Of  all  the  states  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  the  Algerines  are  the  strongest  at. 
sea. 

The  tribute  paid  to  Algiers,  as  well  as  the  continu- 
ance of  its  existence  as  a  state,  have  long  been  con- 
sidered as  a  standing  reproach  to  all  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  Europe. 
ALIENS.  Aliens  are  persons  who  are  not  born  within 
the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England,  or  within 
the  allegiance  of  the  king  ;  but  from  this  rule,  of  law 

must 
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must  be  excepted  the  children  of  the  kings  of  England, 
in  whatsoever  pai-ts  they  may  be  born,  and  the  children 
of  British  ambassadors  born  abroad  ;  for  as  the  father, 
though  in  a  foreign  country,  owes  not  even  a  local 
allegiance  to  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent,  so  liis 
children  are  held  to  be  born  under  the  king  of  Eng. 
land's  allegiance. 

By  23    Edw.   III.  St.   2.   in  order   to   encourage 
foreign   commerce,  it    is   enacted,  that   all    children 
born  within  the  allegiance  of  the  king,  whose  fathers 
and  mothers,  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  owe    al- 
legiance  to   the  king,  shall  be  the  same  as  subjects 
born   within  the  dominions  of    the  crown,    if   the 
mother  of  such  children  has  passed  the  sea  by  the 
consent  of   her  husband  ;    and  it  seems   not  to  be 
material  whether  the  parents  of  such  children  be  mar- 
ried abroad  or  in  England,  or  whether  the  father  be 
a  merchant,  and  resided  out  of  the  king's  dominions 
for  the  purpose  of  merchandizing;  for  by  the  7  Anne, 
c.  5,  the  children  of  all  natural  born  subjects,  born  out 
of  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  shall  be  deemed  na- 
tural born  subjects  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  this  act  is 
by  the  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  explained  to  mean  all  such 
children,    whose  fathers  arc   natural   born   subjects 
at  the    time  of  the  birth  of  such    children,    unless 
their    fathers   were   attainted   or  banished    for  high 
treason,  or  were  in  the   service  of  a   prince   at    en- 
mity with  Great   Britain.     By  12  and  13  "Will.  III. 
c.  2.  sec.  5.  26  Geo.  II.  sec.  2.  c.  39,    natural  born 
subjects  may  inherit  and  mak%  their  title  by  ancestors 
born  beyond  sea;  and  by  13  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  all  per- 
sons born  out  of  the  allegiance  of  the  cro\vn  of  Gre-.t 
Britain,  whose  fathers,  by  7  Anne  c.  5,  and  4  Geo.  II. 
c.  21,  are    entitled  to   the  rights    of    natural    born 
subjects,  and   shall   be   considered  as   natural   born 
subjects. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  issue  of  an  English 
woman  by  an  alien,  born  abroad,  is  an  alien.  4  T. 
R.  400.  Yet  if  an  English  woman  marries  an  alien 
beyond  the  sea,  and  then  comes  into  England  and 
has  issue,  such  issue  are  not  aliens,  but  may  inherit. 

By  13  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  aliens  are  enabled  to  lend 
money  on  the  security  of  mortgages  in  the  West 
India  colonies,  and  have  every  remedy  to  recover  the 
money  so  lent,  except  foreclosing  the  mortgage,  and 
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obtaiiifing  possession  of  the  land.     But  the  interest 
is  not  to  exceed  five   per  cent.     The  security  is 
effectual,  and  may  be  prosecuted  for,   whether  the 
foreign  state    to  which   such  alien  is  subject  be  at 
war  with  the  kingdom  or  not.     An   alien  may  ac- 
quire property  and  goods,  money,  and  even  personal 
estates,  and  may  hire  a  house   and   warehouse   for 
his  accommodation  as   a  merchant-stranger,    whose 
prince  or  state  is  in  league  with  ours,  but  cannot  take 
a  lease  for  years  of  land,  meadow,  &c.  for  the  law 
provides  him  nothing  but  a  habitation  to  trade  and 
traffic  in.     As  a  merchant,  he  may  trade  as   freely 
as  other  people,  but  subject  to  certain  duties,  deno- 
minated aliens'  duty  at   the  custom-house  ;  and  also 
may  bring  an  action  concerning  personal   property, 
and  dispose  of  the  same  by  will.     The  children  of 
aliens,  born  in  England,  are,  generally  speaking,  na- 
tural born  subjects,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  every 
privilege.     An  alien  friend  may  be  an  administrator, 
and   have   administration   of  leases  as  well  as  even 
personal  property ;  because   he  had  them  of  another 
right.     No  alien  shall  be  returned  on  any  jury,  nor 
be  sworn  for  trial  of  issue  betvi^een  subject  and  subject, 
&c.  ;  but  where  an  alien  is  a  party  depending,  the 
inquest  of  jurors  are  to  be  half  denizens  and  half 
aliens  ;  but  in  cases  of  high   treason  this  is  not   al- 
lowed.    2  Inst.  1 7.     The  children  of  aliens,  under 
21  years  of  age,  cannot  be  merchant-traders  within 
this  realm,  or  enter  any  goods  in  their  own  name  at 
the  custom-house.   13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  sec.  10. 
By  St.  35  G.  III.  c.  56  and  92,  foreigners  employed 
in  carrying  on  the   herring,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  or 
other  white  fisheries,  or  the  fisheries  carried  on  in 
the  Greenland  Seas  or  Davis's   Streights,  or  turbot 
fisheries,  &c.   taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  ob- 
taining a  certificate  thereof,  may  import  and  export 
fish,  duty  free,    and   with  the  same   advantages    as 
British  subjects,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  premiums, 
bounties,  &c.  granted  by  the  26  Geo.  III.  c.  81.  and 
27  G.  III.  c    10.  and  may  be    considered  as  British 
mariners,  subject  to  similar  rules,  regulations,  penal- 
ties, &c.  and  by  taking  the  oath  specified  in  this  act, 
may,  by  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  have  any  vessel 
they  may  bring  into  any  British  port   properly  regis- 
tered, obtain   a   certificate  of  registry,    which   ship 

shall 
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shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  British  built 
ship.     S.  7,  8. 

Any  person  qualified  as  above  is  entitled  to  pur- 
chase, or  take  by  descent,  and  hold  any  estate  in 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  (not  exceeding 
100  acres),  in  the  same  manner  as  any  natural  born 
subject  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  such  person  may  import 
ships,  tackle,  &c.  so  as  such  ships,  &c.  are  not  im- 
ported by  way  of  merchandize.     S.  10,  11. 

By  St.  42  G.  III.  c.  92,  all  former  acts  relative   to 
aliens  are  repealed,  and  the  following  provisions  are 
enacted:    When  and  so  often  as  his  majesty,  by  pro- 
clamation, or  by  order  in  council,  under  his  sign  ma- 
nual •,  or  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor 
or  governors,  and  the  privy  council  of  Ireland,  shall, 
by   proclamation,    or"  by    order   of  council,    direct 
that   any  alien  wht)  may  be  within  this   realm,    or 
may  hereafter  arrive  thei-ein,  shall  depart  this  realm 
within    a  time    limited    in    any    such    proclamation 
or  orde:  respectively ;  and  any  such  alien  shall  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  due  obedi- 
ence to   such  proclamation  or  order,  as  the  case  may 
be,  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  tlie 
lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors 
of  Ireland,  or  his  or  their   chief  secretary,  or    any 
justice  of  the  peace,   or  chief  magistrate,  maycause 
every  such   alien  to  be   arrested,  and  committed  to 
the   common    gaol   of  the  county  or    place    where 
he  or   she  shall  be  so  arrested,    there   to    remain, 
without  bail   or  mainprize,    until    taken    in  charge 
for  the   purpose  of  being    sent    out   of   the  realm, 
under  the  autliority  specified  in  this  act  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Every  such  alien  so  knowingly  and  wilfully  refusing 
or  neglecting  to  pay  due  obedience  to  any  such  pro- 
clamation   or  order,    or    found  in   this    realm,    or 
any   part    thereof,    contrary   to    such  proclamation 
or    order,    and   who    has  been    lawfully   convicteti 
thereof,    is  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  any  time  not 
exceeding   one    month    for  the    first    offence,    and 
not  exceeding   twelve  months   for  the   second,  and 
at    the  expiration   of    such  term    of  imprisonment, 
to  depart    out   of  the  realm  within   a   time  to    be 
limited  by  the   judgment :    and    if   such    alien    be 
foimd   therein  after  such   time    in   such    judgment 
so  limited,  without  lawful  cause,  being    duly   con- 
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vlcted  thereof,  he  or  she   is  to  be  transported  for 
life.  S.  2. 

Secretaries  of  state,  or  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, &c.  may  grant  warrants  to  conduct  such  aliens 
out  of  the  kingdom  as  they  apprehend  will  not  pay 
obedience  to  proclamations,  &c.     S.  3. 

The  master  or  commander  of  every  ship  or  vessel 
which  arrives  in  any  port  or  place  of  this  realm, 
shall,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  declare  in  writing  to 
the  officer  of  the  customs  especially  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  at  or  near  such  port  or  place,  whe- 
ther there  are,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  any 
aliens  on  board  his  said  vessel,  or  who  have  to 
his  knowledge  landed  or  been  landed  therefrom, 
and  shall  in  his  said  declaration  specify  the  number 
of  aliens,  if  any,  on  board  his  said  vessel,  or  who 
have  to  his  knowledge  landed  therefrom,  and  also 
specify  their  names  and  respective  rank,  occupa- 
tion, or  description,  as  far  as  he  shall  be  informed 
thereof.  S.  4. 

The  master  or  commander  of  every  vessel  who 
refuses  or  neglects  to  make  such  declaration 
shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds  for  each  alien  who  has  been  on  board 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or 
who  shall  have  to  his  knowledge  landed,  or  been 
landed  tlierefrom  as  aforesaid,  whom  he  shall  have, 
wilfully  refused  or  neglected  to  declare  as  aforesaid  ; 
and  in  case  such  master  or  commander  neglects 
or  refuses  forthwith  to  pay  such  penalty  as  he 
shall  be  adjudged  to  pay  in  manner  aforesaid, 
the  officer  of  the  customs  so  appointed  may  detain 
such  vessel  until  the  same  shall  have  been  paid. 
S.5. 

Nothing  herein-before  contained  shall  extend,  or 
be  construed  to  extend,  to  any  mariner  whom  the 
master  or  commander  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  arriving 
in  any  port  or  place  in  this  realm,, shall  certify  to  such 
officer  of  the  customs  as  aforesaid,  in  writing,  sub- 
scribed by  such  master  or  commander,  to  be  actually 
engaged  and  employed  in  the  navigation  of  such  ship 
or  vessel,  during  the  time  that  such  mariner  re- 
main actually  so  engaged  and  employed  ;  and  which 
certificate,  in  writing  so  subscribed  as  aforesaid,  every 
such  master  or  comipander  is  hereby  required  to 
give. 

Every 
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Every  alien  who    arrives   in    this  realm,    at   any 
port  or  place  therein,  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
shall,  immediately  after  such  arrival,  declare  in  writ- 
ing to  such  officer  of  the  customs,  at  or  near  such 
port  or   place,  the   name    of  the   ship  or    vessel    in 
which  he  or  slie  shall  have  come  to  this  country  ;  and 
every   alien  who   so  arrives,    and    also   every   alien 
who  departs  from  any  port  or  place  of  this  realm, 
after  the  passing  of  this   act,  shall  immediately  after 
such  arrival,  or  before  such  departure  respectively, 
declare  in  like  manner  to  such  officer  as  aforesaid,  his 
or  her  name  and  rank,  occupation  or  description  ;  or 
if  a  domestic  servant,  then  also  the  name,  rank,  and 
description  of  his  or  her  master  or  mistress  ;  or  shall 
verbally  make  to  such  officer  as  aforesaid,  such  decla- 
ration, to  be  by  him  reduced  to  writing,  and    shall 
also  in   like    manner  declare  the    country   or    place 
from  whence  he  or  she  has  come,  antl  the  place  to 
which  he  or  she  is  then  going,    his  or  her  profession 
or  occupation,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of 
the  person  to  whom   (if  any)  he  or  she  is   known ; 
and  that  every  such  alien   coming  into    this  realm, 
who  shall  neglect  to  make   declaration  of  the  afore- 
said   particulars,    or    wilfully    make    any   false   de- 
claration  thereof,    may   for  every  such  offence,  on 
conviction  thereof,  be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not 
txceeding  three  months,  or  may   at  the    discretion 
of  the    court,    be    adjudged    to    depart  this   realm, 
and  all  other  his  majesty's  dominions,  within  a  time 
to  be  limited  in  such  judgment  -,  and  if  found  therein 
after  such  time  in  such  judgment  so  limited,  without 
lawful  cause,  he  or  she  shall,  being  duly  convicted 
thereof,  be  imprisoned  for   any  term  not  exceeding 
twelve  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  such  term  of 
imprisonment  to  be  sent  out  of  the  realm;  and  if 
such  alien  be  found  therein  after  such  time  in  such 
judgment  so  limited,  without  lawful  cause,  such  alien 
being  duly  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  transported  for 
life.    S.  7. 

The, officers  of  the  customs  shall  register  such 
declarations  in  a  book.    S.  8. 

Aliens  (except  domestic  servants)  shall,  within  a 
week  after  their  arrival,  produce  their  certificates  to 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place,  or  to  a  justice ;  or 
where  the  certificate  is  lost,  dehver  in  an  account  of 
the  particulars.     S.  9. 
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Justices  shall  grant  certificates  In  lieu  of  such  as 
shall  appear  to  be  lost,  &c.    S.    10. 

Officers  of  the  customs,  and  magistrates  to  whom 
certificates  shall  be  produced,  shall  transmit,  weekly, 
copies  of  entries  and  certificates  to  the  secretary  of 
state.     S.  II. 

No  fee  to  be  taken  for  granting  certificates,  on  pe- 
nalty of  fifty  pounds  ;  and  officers  of  the  customs  ne- 
glecting to  make  entry,  or  to  grant  certificates.  Sec. 
shall  forfeit  tool.     S.  12. 

No  foreign  ambassador  or  other  public  minister 
duly  authorised,  nor  the  domestic  servants  of  any 
such  foreign  ambassador  or  public  minister,  registered 
as  such  according  to  the  directions  of  the  laws  in 
force  for  that  purpose,  or  being  actually  attendant 
upon  such  ambassador  or  rninister,  shall  be  deemed 
an  alien  within  the  meaniug  of  this  act.     S.  14. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  aliens  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Proof  whether  any  person  is  or  is  not 
an  alien  shall  lie  on  the  party.    S.  15. 

Justices  of  the  courts  of  Westminster  or  Dublin,  &c. 
may  admit  aliens  to  bail  ;  as  may  also  any  justice,  by 
authority  of  a  secretary  of  state.     S.  16,   17. 

Aliens  ordered  to  be  transported,  and  afterwards 
found  within  the  realm,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
felony.     S.  20. 

In  case  of  requisition  made  pursuant  to  treaty  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  French  republic,  Sec. 
for  the  delivery  of  persons  accused  of  crimes,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  &c.  shall  signify  the 
same,  and  require  magistrates,  &c.  to  apprehend  the 
persons  accused,  and  deliver  them  over  to  justice. 
S.  21. 

When  aliens  have  been  in  custody  for  two  months, 
in  order  to  be  sent  out  of  the  realm,  justices  of  the 
courts,  &c.  may,  on  proof  being  made  that  notice 
had  been  given  of  such  application  to  a  secretary  of 
state,  either  continue  in  custody,  or  discharge  such 
aliens.     S.  22. 

Powers  given  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  &c. 
not  to  extend  to  the  case  of  aliens  arriving  in  Great 
Britain.  S.  27. 
ALIEN-DUTY,  an  impost  laid  on  all  goods  imported 
by  aliens,  over  and  above  the  customs  paid  for 
such  goods,  imported  by  British,  and  on  British 
bottoms. 

Aliens- 


ALL 

ALinNs-DuTY  IS  otherwise  called/*://)!  eusUmsind  tiavi- 
vigniion  duty.  Fish  dried  or  salted,  and  cod-fish  and 
herring  not  caught  in  British  vessels,  and  cured  by 
British,  -pay  a  double  aliats-dtity.  On  what  footing 
aliens  are  permitted  to  import  foreign  commodities 
into  Great  Britain,  see  Customs. 
ALLAY,  or  Alloy,  is  a  mixture  of  several  metals,  or 
seTcral  portions  of  the  same  metal,  of  a  different  degree 
of  fineness.  No  gold  or  silver  coin  is  made  in  this 
country  without  allay,  which  is  principally  of  copper, 
according  to  a  certain  proportion  fixed  by  the  rules  of 
the  Mint. 

Jewellers,  gold  wire  drawers,  gold  beaters,  and 
gold  and  silver  smiths,  are  obliged  to  use  allay  in  the 
silver  and  gold  which  they  work,  in  order  to  render 
them  harder  and  more  durable. 

In  the  coinage  of  money  there  ai*e  two  species  of 
allays,  viz.  one  when  gold  and  silver  are  used,  which 
have  not  been  coined,  the  other  when  several  species 
of  coin  or  ingots  of  different  fineness  are  melted  to- 
gether to  coin  new  money. 

The  proportion  of  allay  in  the  first  case  is  ascertained 
with  little  difHcuky,  since,  when  once  the  fineness  of 
the  gold  or  silver  is  known  by  refining,  it  is  only 
adding  to  it  the  allay  of  copper  required  by  law,  to 
bring  it  to  the  legal  standard. 

The  standard  of  gold  in  England  is  22  carats  of 
fine  gold  and  2  carats  of  allay,  in  the  pound  troy, 
and  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Flemish  gold  are 
nearly  of  the  same  fineness.  The  pound  weight  is  cut 
into  44  pieces  and  an  half  each,  current  for  2 1  shil- 
lings. 

The  standard  for  silver  is  11  ounces  2  penny- 
weights, and  1 8  pennyweights  of  allay  of  copper ; 
the  allay  in  gold  coin  is  silver  and  copper,  and  in 
silver  coin,  copper  alone.  Whether  gold  or  silver  be 
above  or  below  the  standard  is  ascertained  by  assaying. 
ALLEGLVNCE  is  the  duty  from  the  subject  to  the 
sovereign,  for  that  protection  which  such  subject 
receives,  and  it  rnay  be  either  perpetual  and  natural,  or 
local  and  temporary.  Natural  allegiance  is  due  from 
every  person  born  within  the  king's  dominions,  r.nd 
cannot  be  forfeited,  cancelled,  or  altered  by  any 
change  of  time,  place,  or  circumstance,  nor  by  any 
thing,  but  an  act  of  the  legislature  ;  the  natural 
hotn  subject  cannot  by  any  -act  of  his  own,  not  even 
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by  swearing  allegiance  to  another,  discharge  his  na- 
tural allegiance  to  the  former,  for  this  natural  alle- 
giance was  intrinsic,  primitive,  and  antecedent  to 
the  other. 

Local  allegiance  is  due  from  an  alien  so  long  as  he 
continues  in  the  king's  dominions  and  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  ceases  the  instant  such  stranger  departs 
from  one  kingdom  to  another.  See  Aliens^  Denization, 
Naturalization,  Law  of  Nations. 

ALLIES.     See  Laiu  of  Nations. 

ALLOTMENT  is  when  a  ship's  cargo  is  divided  into 
several  parts,  that  are  to  be  bought  by  divers  per- 
sons, whose  names  are  written  upon  so  many  pieces 
of  paper,  which  are  applied  by  an  indifferent  person 
to  the  several  lots  or  parcels  •,  by  this  means  the  goods 
are  divided  or  allotted  without  partiaUty,  because 
every  man  has  the  lot  of  goods  to  which  his  name  is 
afKxed.      See  Candh-,  Sale  by  Inch  of. 

ALLOWANCE.     Sec  Bankrupt. 

ALLOWANCES  Is  a  term  used  at  the  custom-house  to 
goods  rated  by  weight,  and  it  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. 
draught  and  tare ;  draught  is  first  to  be  deducted, 
and  afterwards  the  tare,  where  any  such  is  customary. 
For  the  mode  of  making  the  allowance  for  draught, 
see  Customs. 

ALMANACK,  a  table  or  book  containing  a  list  or 
calendar  of  days,  months,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  age  of  the  moon,  and  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  eclipses,  &c.  The  Stationers  Company  claim  an 
exclusive  right  to  print  almanacks  in  virtue  of  a  patent. 
This  question  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  but  never 
received  any  positive  determination.  10  Mod.  107. 
4  Burr.  2329,  2382,  2402.  and  2  Black  Rep.  1009. 

The  almanack  is  part  of  the  law  of  England,  of 
which  the  courts  must  take  notice  in  the  return  of 
writs,  &c.  but  the  almanack  to  go  by  is  that  annexed 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Mod.  Cas.  41,81. 
See  Calendar. 

ALPHABET,  among  merchants  and  traders,  is  an  index 
with  the  twenty-four  letters  in  their  natural  order,  in 
which  are  set  down  the  names  and  surnames  of  those 
with  whom  open  accounts  are  kept,  and  which  refers 
to  the  folio  of  the  ledger  where  those  accounts  are 
written  in  the  form  of  debtor  and  creditor,  serving 
to  find  easily,  and  without  any  trouble,  such  accounts 
as  are  necessary  to  be  referred  to.  See  fiook-heeping. 
D  AMBASSAi:)OR 
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AAIBASSADOR  is  a  person  appointed  by  one  sove- 
reign power  to  another,  to  superintend  his  affairs  at 
some  foreign  court.  The  sending  of  ministers  beilig 
a  necessary  means  of  treating  of  state  affairs,  the 
right  to  send  them  becomes  one  of  the  natural  rights 
of  sovereignty.  These  ministers  are  now  employed, 
not  only  to  negotiate  the  affairs  of  the  sovereign  by 
whom  they  are  sent,  but  on  points  of  ceremony  also  ; 
and  since  the  introduction  of  perpetual  embassies, 
sometimes  the  principal  business  of  such  a  minister  is, 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  his  state,  and  commu- 
nicate an  exact  account  of  every  transaction  that 
passes,  and  of  which  it  imports  his  state  to  be  in- 
formed. 

The  principal  object  in  sending  embassies  proves 
clearly,  that  the  right  of  sending  ministers  belongs  to 
all  those  states  which  have  a  right  to  treat  with  foreign 
powers  in  their  own  name  -,  consequently,  all  free 
states  have  a  right  to  send  ministers  to  foreign  courts. 
In  monarchies,  this  right  may  belong  solely  to  the 
sovereign,  or  it  may  so  happen  that  the  state  parti- 
cipates in  it.  This  depends  on  the  internal  constitu- 
tion of  each  state  in  particular.  But  no  subject,  part 
of  a  state,  no  person,  however  distinguished  by  his 
rank  or  abilities,  that  has  not  a  right  to  treat  with  fo- 
reign nations  in  his  own  name,  has  a  right  to  send 
embassies.  In  the  communications  between  sove- 
reigns and  their  subjects,  the  former  sends  commis- 
saries, and  the  latter  deputies;  but  neither  of  the 
two  have  the  prerogatives  of  ministers.  The  latter 
have  them  not,  for  want  of  authority  in  those  by 
whom  they  are  sent ;  and  the  former,  for  want  of  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign;  besides,  neither  of  them 
stand  in  need  of  such  prerogatives. 
•  The  right  of  sending  ministers  making  part  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  it  returns,  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  of  those 
who  are  authorized  to  exercise  the  sovereign  power 
in  the  interim.  A  sovereign  who  abdicates  his  crown, 
loses  with  it  his  right  of  sending  ministers  ;  but  the 
simple  loss  of  possession,  when  involunt.iry,  does 
not  always  carry  with  it  the  loss  of  right. 

Those  only  who  have  a  right  to  send  ministers,  have 
a  right  to  receive  them.  Every  sovereign  may  dictate 
the  conditions  on  which  he  may  receive  ambassadors, 
and  fix  the  manner  of  their  reception. 
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Ambassadors  are  divided  into  ordinary  and  ex- 
iraordinary  and  when  there  are  both  at  the  same 
court,  the  ambassador  extraordinary  takes  precedence. 
Among  the  ministers  inferior  to  ambassadors,  the  fol- 
lowing is  now  considered  the  order  of  precedence  : 
Ministers  plenipotentiary,  envoys,  ministers,  minis- 
ters resident,  residents,  ministers  charges  des  affaires. 
Their  precedence,  however,  depends  still  more  on 
the  precedence  claimed  by  and  allowed  to  their  so- 
vereign, than  on  their  quality  of  minister.  Thus  the 
simple  charges  des  affaires,  although  they  have  not  the 
title,  having  the  essential  rights  of  ministers,  do  not 
yield  the  precedence  to  ministers,  residents,  &c.  if 
their  court  does  not  yield  this  point.  Agents  of  pri- 
vate affairs,  agents  resident,  counsellors  of  legation, 
and  titulary  agents,  are  all  excluded  from  the  rank, 
title,  and  privileges  of  ministers. 

Before  a  minister  can  be  acknowledged  at  a  foreign 
court,  he  must  produce  a  letter  of  credence  from  his 
sovereign  ;  and  those  ministers  that  are  entrusted 
with  a  negotiation,  must  also  produce  their  Jidl pow- 
ers, which  are  sometimes  included  in  the  letter  of 
credence,  and  at  others,  drawn  up  separately,  in  the 
form  of  letters  patent.  Having  presented  his  letter  of 
credence  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  court  where 
he  is  sent,  the  minister  then  obtains  an  audience  of 
the  sovereign. 

Foreign  ministers  in  every  state  enjoy  an  inviolability 
beyond  any  other  person.  The  sovereign,  therefore, 
to  whom  they  are  sent,  must  abstain  from  every  vio- 
lence against  the  person  of  a  public  minister  sent  to 
his  court,  and  ought  to  punish  every  act  of  violence 
committed  against  him  by  the  subjects  of  such  sove- 
reign, either  absolute  or  temporary.  In  the  event-  of 
a  rupture  between  two  courts,  the  ministers  are  per- 
mitted to  return  home  in  perfect  security. 

The  universal  law  of  nations  acknowledges  in  the 
minister,  an  entire  independence  in  every  thing  that 
concerns,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  his  functions  as 
minister,  and  considers  him  in  that  respect  as  extras 
territorial.  In  virtue  of  this,  he,  as  well  as  his  re- 
tinue, are  exempted  from  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
state.  But  with  respect  to  property,  that  which  be- 
longs to  him  in  any  other  quality  than  that  of  minis- 
ter, is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  may 
be  seized  for  causes  not  relative  to  his  ijuality  of  sjii- 

nister. 
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nlster.  Aud  when  his  mission  is  once  terminated,  if 
he  attempt  to  quit  the  state  without  paying  his  debts, 
the  state  may  refuse  to  let  him  depart,  or,  at  least,  to 
carry  away  his  property,  and  may  even  seize  on  the 
latter.  This  right,  however,  has  seldom  been  exer- 
cised. In  England,  by  statute  lo  Anne,  c.  7,  fo- 
reign ministers  give  in  to  the  secretary  of  state  a 
list  of  their  retinue,  and  those  alone  are  exempted 
from  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 

Ministers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  retinue,  are 
also  exempted  from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  to  which  they  are  sent.  Yet,  if  the  minister 
commit  a  crime  immediately  against  the  safety  of  the 
state,  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  act  against  him  as 
against  an  enemy  of  the  state.  His  person  may  be 
seized,  and  he  may  even  be  put  to  death,  like  another 
enemy.  This,  however,  is  a  principle  which  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  put  in  pj-actice.  The  custom  among  the 
powers  of  Europe  is,  when  a  minister  has  committed 
a  crime  of  a  private  nature,  to  demand  his  recall,  and 
if  it  be  a  state  crime,  to  seize  his  person,  and  keep  him 
confined  as  long  as  the  state  is  in  danger,  and  when 
that  danger  ceases  to  exist,  to  send  him  home.  But 
even  imprisonment  is  seldom  had  recourse  to,  if  the 
danger  be  not  so  very  pressing  as  to  render  it  unsafe 
to  send  him  home,  or  write  for  his  recall. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  to  a  state,  whether  the 
retinue  of  its  minister  be  exempt  from  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  he  resides  ;  and  it 
often  happens,  that  a  court  does  not  grant  the  same  ex- 
emptions to  the  retinues  of  foreign  ministers,  as  its 
own  ministers  claim  for  theirs.  The  retinue  of  the 
minister,  where  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state,  ought  to  be  subject  to  that  of  their  master,  or 
of  his  and  their  sovereign.  It  belongs  to  the  two 
sovereigns  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  jurisdiction  that 
the  minister  shall  exercise  over  his  retinue,  for  this 
point  is  by  no  means  settled.  Ambassadors  claim  a 
^ort  of  civil  jurisdiction  over  their  retinue,  and  which 
is  very  often  granted  them  ;  but  with  respect  to  cri- 
minal jurisdiction,  the  right  claimed  by  some  ministers 
of  imprisoning  their  servants  In  their  own  house,  and 
of  sending  them  in  custody  to  their  sovereign,  has  not 
generally  been  granted  them  ;  and  much  less  does  their 
extra-territoriality  extend  to  pronouncing  a  criminal 
sentence,  and  causing  it  to  be  executed. 
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According  to  the  principles  of  the  natural  law  of  na- 
tions, it  would  appear,  that  if  the  minister  know  that 
an  accused  person  has  taken  refuge  in  his  house,  he 
ought  not,  unless  for  some  cogent  reason,  to  refuse  todc- 
liver  him  up.  However,  according  to  modern  custom, 
ministers,  on  the  ground  of  the  extra-territoriality  of 
their  dweUing,  or  particular  usages,  claim  the  right 
of  granting  an  asylum,  and  rej,'ard  as  ;in  infraction  of 
the  law-  of  nations,  every  violent  measure  taken  by 
the  court  at  which  they  reside,  in  order  to  force  from 
their  dwellings  any  person  that  may  have  taken  refuge 
there.  Courts  do,  nevertheless,  come  to  these  ex- 
tremities, when  gentler  means  fail,  particularly  when 
a  state  criminal  is  in  question. 

The  right  of  ministers  in  respett  of  religion  com- 
prehends, 1st,  the  right  of  keeping  a  chaplain  and 
other  subordinate  ministers  ;  and  2d,  that  of  per- 
forming in  his  own  dwelling  ail  the  acts  and  rites  of 
his  religion;  but  3d,  the  exercise  of  this  devotion  is 
only  the  right  of  the  minister,  his  family,  and  retinue. 
Every  state  may  forbid  its  own  subjects,  and  even  fo- 
reigners, to  frequent  the  chapel  of  a  foreign  minister. 
In  this,  however,  few  states  are  very  rigorous. 

The  extra-territoriality  of  the  minister  exempts 
him  and  his  retinue  from  personal  imposts.  With 
respect  to  duties  on  merchandize,  an  exemption  from 
them  is  not  essential  to  the  quality  of  minister.  The 
immoveable  property  of  a  minister,  should  it  even  be 
the  house  in  which  he  lives,  is  not  exempted  from  the 
ordinary  imposts,  neither  are  such  moveable  effecis  as 
it  is  clear  he  possesses  not  in  the  quality  of  minister. 
He  cannot  claim  an  exemption  from  ordinary  tolls 
for  turnpikes,  bridges,  &c.  nor  for  postage  for  his 
dispatches. 

Some  embassies  have  nothing  to  do  w  ith  negotia- 
tion, such  as  embassies  of  ceremony,  those  that  are 
sent  to  give  satisfaction  or  explain  mistakes,  and 
sometimes  even  embassies  in  ordinary.  When  nego- 
tiations are  to  be  opened,  the  manner  differs  with 
difterent  states.  A  minister  sometimes  negotiates 
with  the  sovereign  himself,  sometimes  with  his  mi- 
nisters, and  that  either  verbally,  or  by  memorials  and 
notes. 

Ministers  being  mandatories  of  the  state,  it  fol- 
lows that  their  letters  of  credence,  and  full  powers, 
must  become  void  on  the  death  of  their  own  sovc- 
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reign,  or  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  are  sent.  But, 
in  practice,  when  circumstances  make  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  interruption  will  not  continue  any 
considerable  time,  it  is  usual  for  the  court  to  whom 
they  are  sent  to  continue  to  treat  them  as  ministers. 
This,  however,  depends  wholly  on  the  sovereign  at 
whose  court  they  reside. 

An  embassy  is  terminated  by  a  recall,  i .  When 
the  object  of  the  mission  is  accomplished.  2.  On  ac- 
count of  something  that  has  no  relation  to  the  court  at 
which  the  minister  resides.  3.  At  the  request  of  a 
court  which  complains  against  the  minister,  and  de- 
mands his  recall.  4.  For  reasons  of  state ;  for  in- 
stance, by  way  of  retaliation,  in  consequence  of  an 
infraction  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  and,  in  general,  in 
consequence  of  any  dispute  which  threatens  a  rup- 
ture between  the  two  powers.  In  this  case,  the  mi- 
nister is  often  ordered  to  depart  without  taking  leave; 
but  in  other  cases  he  ought  to  request  an  audience  of 
leave,  and  there  present  his  letters  of  recall.  Some- 
times the  sovereign  at  whose  court  a  minister  resides, 
obliges  him  to  quit  his  territory.  This  is  done  by  way 
of  retaliation,  or  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct 
of  the  minister,  or  in  the  case  of  an  approaching  rup- 
ture. 

Ministers  passing  through  the  territory  of  a  third 
power,either  going  on  or  returning  from  their  mission, 
are  entitled  to  no  immunity  or  privilege  beyond  pri- 
vate individuals.  But  it  is  customary  to  treat  them 
with  distinction,  and  they  often  enjoy  many  of  the 
prerogatives  granted  to  foreign  ministers. 

Sometimes  a  sovereign  sends  a  person  of  confi- 
flince  to  treat  in  secret  of  some  affair  of  importance, 
without  giving  him  the  quality  of  minister,  or  at  least 
without  permitting  him  to  assume  it  openly.  If  the 
court  to  which  he  is  sent  be  informed  of  the  object  of 
his  mission,  he  ought  to  be  granted  all  the  inviolability 
due  to  a  minister.  But  sucli  persons  can  demand  no 
part  of  the  ceremonial  due  to  them  as  ministers,  while 
they  forbear  to  discover  their  quality  as  such ;  and  in 
general  they  are  looked  on  by  all  the  other  ministers 
as  private  individuals. 

By  the  civil  law,  the  person  of  ambassadors  can- 
not be  arrested,  neither  can  his  moveable  goods  be 
seised  on  as  a  pledge,  nor  for  paynient  of  debts,  though 
by  leave  of  tbe  king  or  state  where  he  may  be  resi- 
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dent ;  but  on  refusal  of  payment,  letters  of  request 
are  to  go  to  his  master.  Molloy,  157.  And  it 
was  decided  in  Barbuit's  case,  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions touching  ambassadors,  in  its  full  extent,  is 
part  of  the  law  of  England;  and  tlie  act  7  Anne, 
c.  12,  is  only  declaratory  of  that  law.  3  Burr.  1748. 

By  the  above  cited  act,' 7th  Anne,  c.  12,  an  ambas- 
sador or  public  minister,  or  his  domestic  servant,  are 
to  be  registered  in  the  ofEce  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  the  sheriff's  office  of  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  and  are  not  to  be  arrested ;  if  they 
are,  the  process  to  be  void  ;  and  the  persons  suing 
out  and  executing  such  process,  shall  suffer  such  pe- 
nalties and  corporal  punishments  as  the  lord  chancel- 
lor or  either  of  the  chief  justices  shall  think  fit  ;  and 
by  the  same  statute,  the  goods  of  an  ambassador  shall 
not  be  distrained.  But  the  persons  claiming  privilege  as 
servants  of  an  ambassador,  must  be  such  as  are  really 
and  bona  fide  retained  and  registered  in  that  capacity; 
and  the  act  itself  expressly  prohibits  its  extension  to 
merchants  and  traders  liable  to  the  statutes  of  bank- 
ruptcy.    Com.  Dig.  Tit.  Ambassador. 

AMBERG,  a  city  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  the  pala- 
tine of  Bavaria.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  iron  and 
other  metals  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

AMBOYNA,  one  of  the  ^lolucca  islands  in  the  East 
Indies,  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  for  nutmegs 
and  cloves,  which  is  entirely  monopolized  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  company.     The  more  effectually  to 

»  preserve  this  trade,  the  Dutch  have  had  all  the  clove 
trees  in  the  adjacent  islands  grubbed  u[>.  Sometimes 
also,  when  the  harvest  is  very  large,  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Amboyna  itself  is  burnt ;  and  every  means  is 
employed  to  prevent  the  rearing  of  cloves  in  any  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  or  the  inhabitants  from 
selling  them  to  strangers. 

Besides  cloves,  coffee  is  also  cultivated  here  by 
the  Dutch ;  and  a  gold  mine  has  been  lately  found 
out.  This  was  discovered  by  the  quantities  of  gold 
dust  that  were  washed  from  some  mountains  by  the 
torrents ;  here  also  grow  several  kind  of  valuable  woods, 
of  which  are  made  tables,  chairs,  and  other  furniture, 
&c.  for  the  principal  persons  in  the  government;  and 
the  rest  are  sold  all  over  the  Indies  at  a  very  extrava- 
gant rate. 

AMERICA,  the  largest  of  tbe  four  quarters  of  the 

world, 
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world,  was  first  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus 
in  1492.  This  immense  continent,  which  is  divided 
into  North  and  South  America,  extends  from  87.  N. 
lat.  to  57.  S.  long.  In  such  a  variety  of  climates, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  great  diversity  of  soil,  and 
of  consequence  a  great  variety  of  produce.  In  fact,  it 
produces  most  of  the  plants,  grains,  trees,  metals,  mi- 
nerals, &c.  found  in  other  countries,  besides  a  great 
number  peculiar  to  itself.  The  inexhaustible  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  provinces  of  South  America, 
were  the  first  grand  attraction  to  its  discoverers,  and 
continue,  through  Spain  principally,  to  supply  all  the 
world  with  these  valuable  metals.  Nor  are  gold  and 
silver  the  only  rich  productions  ;  there  have  been  such 
great  quantities  of  pearls,  emeralds,  amethysts,  and 
other  precious  stones  found  there,  and  brought  into 
Europe,  that  the  value  of  those  commodities  is  consi- 
derably dinirnished  since  the  discovery  of  America. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  vast  number  of  other 
commodities,  which,  though  of  a  less  price,  are 
nevertheless  still  very  valuable  and  useful.  Of  this 
sort  are  cochineal,  indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  Brazil, 
fustic,  lignum  vitas,  sugar,  rum,  ginger,  pimento,  ca- 
cao, vanelloes,  cotton,  red  wool,  tobacco,  turpentine, 
train  oil,  naval  stores,  furrs  of  various  sorts,  hides, 
ambergris,  bezoar,  balsams  of  ToUi,  Peru,  and  Chi- 
li, Jesuits  bark,  sassafras,  sarsaparilla,  cassia,  tama- 
rinds, and  a  variety  of  other  drugs,  woods,  and  plants. 

AMERiCAi  United  States  of.  '1  he  following  are  the 
names  of  the  several  United  States  :  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusett's  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  Nev7  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Onrthe4th 
of  July  1776,  the  congress  published  a  declaration,  in- 
the  name  of  those  different  states,  of  their  independ- 
ence ;  and  this  independence  was  acknowledged  by 
Great  Britain,  by  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace, 
30th  November  1782.  Since  that  time  two  additional 
states  have  been  established,  Vermont  and  Kentucky. 
For  an  account  of  the  commerce,  &c.  of  the  United 
States,  see  each  of  them  particularly.  See  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

AMERICAN  COINS.    Stt  Money. 

AMERICAN  S  rOCKS.  See  Public  Funds. 

AMIENS,  a  large,  handsome  city  of  France,  the  capital 
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of  Picardy,  now  the  department  of  la  Somme,  has 
some  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  also  makes- 
a  large  quantity  of  black  and  green  soap. 

AMMUNITION.     See  Gunpowder. 

AMSTERDAM,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of 
Holland,  and  of  the  United  Netherlands,  is  seated  on 
the  river  Amstel,  and  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  the 
Wye.  The  air  is  but  indifferent,  on  account  of  the 
marshes  that  surround  it,  and  render  the  city  almost 
inaccessible  -,  but  this  inconvenience  is  abundantly  re- 
compensed by  the  utility  df  its  commerce,  which  the 
port  serves  greatly  to  promote,  for  it  will  contain 
above  1000  large  ships. 

The  Bourse  or  Exchange,  where  the  merchants 
asremble,  is  all  of  free-stone,  and  built  upon  2000 
wooden  piles;  its  length  is  about  250  feet,  and  its 
breadth  140.  The  galleries  are  supported  by  26 
marble  columns,  upon  each  of  which  are  the  names  of 
the  people  that  are  to  meet  there;  they  are  all  num- 
bered, and  there  is  a  place  fixed  for  every  merchan- 
dise under  some  one  of  these  numbers.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  gate  is  a  superb  stair-case  which  leads  to 
the  galleries,  on  one  side  of  which  there  are  several 
shops,  and  on  the  other  a  place  to  sell  cloths.  It  is 
not  unlike  the  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

The  East  India  Company  occupies  a  large  building, 
divided  into  several  offices  or  apartments.  In  some 
oi  those  they  have  great  stores  of  packed  goods,  and 
likewise  a  room  with  all  sorts  of  drtigs,  tea,  wax,  am- 
bergris, and  niuskk  Here  they  have  a  magazine  full  of 
medicaments  for  surgeons  chests,  to  furnish  the  Com- 
pany's ships  and  garrisons  in  the  Indies  ;  as  also  large 
magr./,ines  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  and  cinnamon. 

The  trade  of  Amsterdam  is  prodigious,  for  almost 
the  whole  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  centres  in 
this  city,  which,  besides,  carries  on  a  commerce  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  insomuch  that  it  may  be 
called  the  magazine  or  store-house  of  Europe.  They 
import  a  vast  deal  of  corn  from  the  Baltic,  not  so 
much  for  present  consumption,  as  to  lay  up  against 
times  of  scarcity.  The  richest  spices  are  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  furnish  all 
Europe  therewith.  They  have  vast  quantities  of  mi- 
litary stores,  with  which  they  supply  several  nations.  ■ 
See  Bunk  of  AmsterdMu. 

ANCHOR,    a   heavy,  strong,  crooked  instrnmcnt    of 
3  iron. 
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iron,  dropped  from  a  ship  into  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter, to  retain  her  in  a  convenient  st;ition  in  a  harbour, 
road  or  river.  Every  ship  has  (or  ought  to  have) 
three  principal  anchors,  with  a  cable  to  each,  viz.  the 
ihcet,  the  best  htvcr,  and  small  boiver,  so  called  from  their 
usual  situation  on  the  ship's  bows.  1  here  are  besides 
smaller  anchors,  used  in  removing  a  ship  from  place  to 
place  in  a  h;irbour  or  river,  where  there  may  not  be 
room  or  wind  for  sailing ;  these  are  the  stream  an- 
chor, the  kcdgc,  and  grapling ;  this  last,  however,  is 
chiefly  designed  for  bo*:s.  Ships  not  furnished  with 
the  proper  ancliors  cannot  recover  insurance.  See 
Anchorage,  Marine  Insurance. 

ANCHORAGE,  a  duty  paid  by  ships  for  the  use  of  the 
haven  where  they  cast  anchor.  As  all  ports  and  har- 
bours belong  to  the  sovereign,  no  person  can  let  an  an- 
chor fall  therein  without  paying  for  the  same  to  ofh- 
•cers  belonging  to  the  state. 

K  ND  ALUSIA  ,  the  westernmost  province  of  Spain,  has 
a  fertile  soil,  and  a  great  extent  of  sea-toast  lit  for  com- 
merce, but  enjoys  little  trade. 

ANDALUSIA  (New),  a  part  of  the  Spanish  Terra  Fir- 
ma,  in  South  America.  J'he  produce  of  this  country 
consists  chiefly  in  dye-woods,  gums,  medicinal  roots, 
Brazil  wood,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  some  valuable  timber. 
Here  are  also  some  pearl  fisheries. 

ANGOURA,  Angoka,  or  Angoiu,  a  city  of  Anatolia, 
in  Asia.  Here  are  bred  the  finest  goats  in  the  world, 
and  their  hair,  which  s  of  a  dazzling  white,  is  almost 
as  fine  as  silk,  and  nine  inches  in  length  ;  it  is  worked 
into  very  fine  stuiTs,  particularly  camblet.  AU  the  in- 
habitants are  employed  in  this  manufacture ;  several 
large  caravans  pass  through  this  city  to  different 
places. 

ANGOY,  a  small  kingdom  of  Loanga,  in  Africa.  Its  chief 
port  is  Cabinc!.-'.,  Kabcnda,  or  Cubenda,  situated  on  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  nam--,  about  five  leagues 
north  of  Cape  Palermino,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Fairy's  Month,  a  bay  very  commodious  for  trade,  or 
wooding  and  watering  along  the  shore  ;  the  English 
have  a  factory  on  the  south-west  of  the  road. 

ANGRA,  a  city  of  Tercera,  one  of  the  Azores,  the 
capital  of  this  and  all  the  other  islands,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  the  governor.  The  harbour  is  equally  se- 
cured against  storms  and  the  ravages  of  an  enemy,  the 
entrance  being  narrow,  and  covered  by  the  batteries 
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on  each  side.  The  English,  Dutch,  and  French  havo 
each  a  consul  residing  here,  but  the  trade  is  very  in- 
considerable. 

ANJENGO,  a  small  town  and  factory  with  a  fort,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  This  settlement  supplies  our 
East  India  Company  with  pepper  ;  and  its  situation  is 
also  very  convenient  for  giving  intelligence  to  our 
ships  touching  for  Europe,  or  for  any  part  of  India. 

ANJOU,  a  late  province  of  France.  It  now  forms 
with  the  late  provinces  of  Maine  and  Touraine  the 
four  departments  of  Maine  and  Loire,  ludre  and 
Loire,  Maine  and  Sarte.  The  trade  consists  almost 
entirely  in  wine,  flax,  and  hemp,  of  which  they 
make  a  great  deal  -,  of  thread  and  linen  -,  in  slate  from 
the  quarries,  and  coals  and  iron  from  the  mines ;  in 
blanching  linen,  and  wax ;  in  refining  sugar  and 
salt-petre  in  the  forges  and  glass-houses  ;  and,  lastly, 
in  druggets  of  all  sorts. 

ANNAPOLIS  ROYAL,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia;  is  seat- 
ed in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  was  formerly  the  cipit.il 
of  the  province  ;  it  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
America,  capable  of  containing  looo  vessels  at  anchor 
in  the  utmost  security.  There  is  a  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Indians  of  furs,  which  they  exchange  for 
European  goods. 

ANNUITIES.     See  Public  Funds. 

ANTIGUA,  one  of  the  Antilles  or  Caribbee  isLnds, 
situated  20  leagues  east  of  St.  Christopher,  in  W.  long. 
62.  5.  and  N.  lat.  47.  30.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  cir- 
cumference :  the  island  having  no  rivers,  and  but  few 
springs,  or  such  as  are  brackish,  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  preserve  the  rain  water  in  cisterns  :  but  it 
has  excellent  harbours,  particularly  English  Harbour, 
which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  man  of  war 
in  the  navy.  Here  is  also  a  dock-yard,  supplied  with 
all  stores  and  conveniences  for  repairing  and  careen- 
ing ships :  the  principal  trade,  however,  is  carried 
on  in  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  the  capital,  situated 
in  the  north-west  part  of  the  island,  and  which  has 
water  sufficiently  deep  for  merchant  vessels.  The 
produce  of  this  island  is  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
rum.     St.  John's  is  a  free  port. 

APPEAL,  signifies  the  removal  of  a  cause  to  a  superior 
controuling  tribunal ;  the  party  bringing  the  appeal 
is  termed  the  appellant.  An  appeal  is  frequently 
brought  in    matters   of  trade;    and   from   decisions 

in 
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in  the   Plantations    an   appeal   lies   to   the   king    in 
council. 

Appeals  are  often  brought  for  purposes  of  delay  ; 
but  in  these  cases  they  are  usually  set  aside,  the 
former  sentence  confirmed,  and  the  party  condemned 
to  pay  costs. 

A  time  is  limited  for  making  appeals,  after  which 
time  no  appeal  can  be  lodged  ;  this  time  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  several  courts  or  jurisdictions. 

With  respect  to  appeals  from  convictions  before 
commissioners  of  excise,  see  Excise. 
APPRAISEMENT  is  the  valuation  of  any  stock  in 
trade  or  merchandise,  to  ascertain  the  fair  value  be- 
tween the  seller  and  purchaser :  this  valuation  is  ge- 
nerally taken  by  an  appraiser,  sworn  upon  oath  to 
make  a  fair  estimate. 

Appraisements  are  made  sometimes  jointly,  each 
party  agreeing  to  have  the  same  appraiser  or  ap- 
praisers ;  and  sometimes  in  opposition,  each  party 
choosing  one  or  more  of  a  side. 

The  usual  mode  of  making  an  appraisement  is, 
for  each  one  for  himself  to  "take  an  inventory  of 
every  article,  and  make  its  value  with  his  own  pri- 
vate marks.  When  the  appraisers  have  gone  through 
the  whole  of  the  articles,  they  declare  their  respective 
estimates  in  the  gross  sum  ;  and  sometimes,  although 
very  rarely,  of  particulars. 

When  appraisers  value  against  one  another,  if 
they  happen  to  differ  considerably  in  their  valuations, 
they  reconsider  the  estimate,  and  generally  reduce  it 
to  an  average  ;  and  in  some  particular  cases,  they  are 
compelled  to  take  the  goods  upon  their  own  valuation, 
if  the  parties  should  think  proper  to  relinquish  them. 
For  more  upon  this  head,  see  Auctioneers,  Brokers. 
APPRENTICE.  An  apprentice  is  one  who  is  bound 
by  covenant  to  serve  a  certain  time,  upon  condition  of  j 
the  master  instructing  him  in  his  ;'.rt  or  mystery. 

By  5  Eliz.  c.  4,  an  infant  may  voluntarily  bind  him- 
self apprentice  by  indenture  ;  but  no  remedy  at  law 
lieth  against  an  infant  on  his  covenant.  If  the  father 
covenant,  it  will  of  course  bind  the  fiither,  but  the  son 
must  be  a  party,  otherwise  it  is  no  apprenticeship. 
Whitby  y.Loftus,  8  Mod.  190. 

A  man  may  by  law  chastise  and  correct  his  ap- 
prentice -,  but  if  the  master  and  his  apprentice  cannot 
agtecj.ihcy  may  proceed  upon  the  stat.  5  Eliz.  or  2 
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G.  II.  c.  19  ;  for  by  virtue  of  these  statutes  appren- 
tices to  trade  may  be  discharged  on  warrantable  cause, 
either  on  request  of  themselves  or  masters,  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  or  by  one  justice,  with  appeal  to  the 
sessions,  who  may  by  the  equity  of  the  statute,  if 
they  think  it  reasonable,  direct  restitution  of  a  rate- 
able proportion  of  the  mcn;y  given  with  the  appren- 
tice. Salk.  67.  And  by  stat.  20  G.  II.  c.  19,  parish 
apprentices  may  be  discharged  in  the  same  manner  by- 
two  justices.  But  if  an  apprentice,  with  whom  leii- 
than  lol.  has  been  given,  run  away  from  his  master, 
he  is  compellable  to  serve  out  his  term  of  absence,  or 
make  satisfaction  for  the  same,  at  any  time  within 
seven  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract.  Stat. 
6  G.  III.  c.  26. 

If  an  apprentice  leave  his  master's  service  before 
his  time  be  expired,  his  master  is  entitled  to  all  his 
earnings.     Vez.  83. 

ii  a  person  entice  away  an  apprentice,  he  may  be 
indicted,  and  the  master  has  a  remedy  for  damages 
by  action.     6  Mod.  182.  Burr.  Mans.  1306. 

The  master. assigning,  and  the  apprentice  consent- 
ing, will  not  make  him  an  apprentice  ;  but,  by  the 
custom  of  London,  he  may  be  turned  over  to  another; 
and  an  assignment  to  the  sea  service  is  good  by  statute. 
An  apprenticeship  is  a  personal  trust  between  mas- 
ter and  apprentice,  and  determines  by  the  death  of 
either  of  them  ;  and  where  a  master  dies,  an  appren- 
tice is  not  obliged  to  serve  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Baxton,  wi- 
dow and  executrix,  against  Burfield,  Doug.  1 266. 

Whatever  an  apprentice  gains  is  for  the  use  of 
his  master.  Enticing  an  apprentice  to  embezzle 
goods  is  indictable ;  not  providing  for,  or  turning 
away  an  apprentice  is  actionable.  If  a  master  i^ives  an 
apprentice  licence  to  leave  him,  it  cannot  be  recalled. 
Mod.  Cas.  70.  If  an  apprentice  marries  without  the 
master's  consent,  that  will  not  justify  his  turning  him 
away,  but  he  may  sue  him  on  his  covenant.  2  rem. 
242..  By  the  custom  of  London  a  freeman  may 
turn  away  his  apprentice  for  gaming.  Id.  241.  As 
no  apprentice  can  be  made  without  writing,  so  none 
can  be  discharged  by  his  master  but  by  writing. 

Masters  and  apprentices  in  the  city  of  London  are 
regulated  by  the  customs  of  that  city. 

By  that  custom  every  apprentice  hound  to  a  frec- 
7  man 
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rr.itt  must  be  full  t  4  years  of  age,  and  his  agreement  'I 
must  not  be  for  a  less  term  than  seven  years.  ' 

If  he  break  any  of  the  covenants,  an  action  may  be 
brought  against  him  as  if  he  were  of  full  age.  Green's 
Privilege  of  the  City,  27. 

Every  freeman  ought  to  enrol  his  apprentice  within 
the  first  year  of  his  time  before  the  chamberlain  ;  if 
the  apprentice  be  not  enrolled  within  the  first  year 
of  his  term,  he  may  at  any  time  be  discharged  from  his 
master.  Id.  28. 

If  an  apprentice  refuse  to  be  enrolled  within 
the  first  year,  the  master  may  bring  his  indentures  to 
the  chamberlain,  who  will  record  the  same,  which 
record  is  as  good  as  an  cnrolnjent,  and  will  bar  the 
apprentice  from  suing  out  his  indenture  for  not  being 
enrolled.  Ibid, 

An  apprentice  in  London  may  be  discharged  from 
his  master  in  the  following  cases :  if  the  master  gives 
him  unmerciRd  correction  ;  if  he  do  not  provide 
for  him  good  ami  wholesome .  nec-essaries ;  if  the 
master  turn  him  aw.gy, .  or  refuse  to  receive  him 
into  his  service ;  if  he  leave  eft"  trade,  and  do  not 
provide  another,  master  for  the  apprentice;  if  he  re- 
move out  of-  the  freedopi ;  if  he  neglect  or  refuse  to 
instruct  the  apprentice  in  his  art  and  trade ;  if  the 
apprentice  shall  be  undiii-  ,14  years  when  bound,  or 
shall  be  bound ,  for  less  than  seven  years ;  or  if  lie 
shall  not  be  enrolled  within  the  first  year.     Ibid. 

Mode  of  diSikargiiig  an  apprentice  in  'Lotulon  : 
The  indenture,  or  a  copy  of  it,  must  be  brought 
to  an  attorney  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  who  will 
immediately  cause  notice. to  be  given  ■  to  the  master, 
by  a  proper  oflicer,  of  the  apprentice's  intention  to 
sue  out  his  indenture,  and  for  what  cause  ;  and,  after 
four  days,  will  sumrnon  the  master  to  shew  cause  whv 
the  apprentice  should  not  be  di.-icharged.  If  the  com- 
plaint be  for  npt  being  enrolled,  the  master  can- 
not prevent  .  it ;  but  if  it  be  for  any  other  of  the 
causes  before  mentioned^  the  master  may  appear  and 
plead,  and  try  the  matter.  No  costs  in  this  case  are 
given  to  either  party.     Green,  p.  3  I . 

When  an  apprentice  has  faithfully  served  the  full 
term  of  seven  years,  ai-.d  the  master  refuses  to  make 
him  free,  the  chamberlain,  upon  complaint,  will 
cause  the  master  to  be  summoned  before  him ;  and 
if  the  master  cannot  shew  good  cause  for  such  his 
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refusal,  he  w;i!  make  the  apprentice  free }  and  if  a 
freeman  refuse  to  appear  before  the  chamberlain, 
being  didy  summoned,  the  lord  mayor  or  recor- 
der, upon  complaint,  will  grant  a  warrant  to  com- 
pel him  to  appear.     Id,  ao6. 

Where  an  apprentice  is  by  consent  to  be  turned 
over  to  another  master,  he  n^ust  first  be  turned  over 
by  the  company  where  he  was  bound,  and  then  be 
turned  over  by  the  chamberlain,  which  is  an  enrol- 
ment, a«d  discharges  the  first  master,  and  binds  the 
other  parties.     Id.  207. 

If  an  apprentice  wilfully  omit  to  take  up  his  free- 
dom within  a  reasonable  time,  the  .chamberlain  may 
-fine  him.  Id.  209. 

A  master  may  be  disfranchised  for  testifying  that 
his  apprentice  had  served  a  freeman,  if  in  fact  he  was 
turned  over  to  a  foreigner,  or  that  he  had  served  seven 
years,  if  he  had  not  done  so.  Ibid. 

By  Stat.  8  Aniie,  c.  9.  where  a  premium  is  given 
-with  an  apprentice,  the  indenture  must  be,  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  within  one  month,  and  elsewhere 
•within  two  months  after  the  date,  taken  to  the  stamp 
ofiice,  in  the  former  case,  and  in  the  latter,  either  to 
■the  stamp  office,  or  the  collector  of  stamp  duties,  and 
the  master  or  mistress  must  pay  a  duty  of  6d.  in  the 
pound  upon  the  premium  given,  if  under  50I.,  and 
of  IS.  for  every  pound  for  all  above  50I. 

The  meaning  of  this  stat.  clearly  is,  that  where 
money  or  money's  worth  is  given  to  the  master,  by 
the  friends  of  the  apprentice,  by  way  of  premium, 
a  duty  ought  to  be  paid  for  it ;  but  that  where  meat, 
cloaths,  &c.  are  to  be  provided  by  the  parent,  no 
duty  is  payable,  because  it  is  not  any  thing  to  the 
master  -,  what  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  master, 
duty  must  be  paid  upon  ;  but  whatever  is  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  apprentice  is  not  within  the  words 
of  the  statute. 

If  the  full  sum  given  with  an  apprentice  is  not  in- 
serted, or  the  duty  paid,  the  mdentures  shall  be  void, 
and  apprentices  not  capable  of  following  trades,  in 
which  case  the  masters  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  50I. 

But  there  are  several  statutes  allowing  further  time 
to  pay  the  duties  and  stamp  indentures,  when  this  is 
omitted,  ftc.  and  acts  of  indemnity  of  this  nature  are 
usually  passed  every  two  or  three  years. 

The  payment  of  the  duties  on  apprentice-fees  are 
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enforced  by  the  acts,  18  G.  II.  c.  22,  and  20  G. 
II.  c.  45,  the  former  of  which  provides  that,  if 
the  apprentice  shall  pay  the  duties  on  the  neglect  of 
the  master,  he  may  recover  back  the  apprentice  fee ; 
and  the  latter,  that  if  no  suit  is  commenced,  and  the 
master  pay  double  duties  within  two  years  after 
the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  indenture  shall  be 
valid  ;  or  the  apprentice  may  pay  them,  and  in  such 
case  recover  double  the  apprentice  fee  by  action  from 
his  master. 
APPRENTICES,  Marine.  The  several  acts,  of  which 
abstracts  are  hereafter  subjoined,  point  out  the  mode 
whereby  parish  officers  may  bind  poor  apprentices 
to  the  sea  service,  regulate  the  forms  of  the  inden- 
tures, declare  the  privileges  of  such  apprentices,  their 
mode  of  assignment,  their  wages  ;  in  short,  every  sa- 
lutary regulation  of  their  conduct,  while  serving  on 
board  of  merchantmen,  which  may  tend  to  make 
them  experienced  seamen,  and  qualified  for  the  Bri- 
tish navy. 

In  framing  these  acts,  the  wisdom  and  sound  po- 
licy of  the  legislature  may  be  contemplated  with  pe- 
culiar pleasure ;  since,  while  affording  relief  to  the 
industrious  poor,  they  at  the  same  time  are  rendered 
subservient  to  the  important  purposes  of  forming  a 
nursery  of  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  navy. 

By  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6,  parish  boys,  10  years 
old,  may  be  bound  apprentice  to  the  sea  service, 
till  21,  by  the  church-wardens  and  overseers,  with 
the  approbation  of  two  justices,  or  of  the  mayor, 
&c. 

By  4  Anne,  c.  19,  no  master  of  a  ship  is 
obliged,  to  take  an  apprentice  under  13  years  of 
age,  or  who  is  not  healthy  or  strong ;  and  any  widow 
of  such  master,  or  his  executor  or  administrator,  who 
shall  have  been  obliged  to  take  parish  boys  appren- 
tices, may  have  power  of  assigning  them  over  to  an- 
other master  of  a  ship. 

By  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s.  2,  the  boy's  age  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  indentures  ;  and  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  to  pay  the  master  5CS.  for  cloathing  and 
bedding  for  the  boy. 

By  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6,  s.  4,  no  such  apprentice  to 
be  impressed  till  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  permitted 
to  enter  himself  into  his  majesty's  sea  service  till 
that  time. 
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Churchwardens  shall  send  the  indentures  to  the 
collector  of  the  customs,  at  the  port  to  which  the 
master  belongs,  who  is  to  register  them,  and  make  an 
indorsement  upon  the  indentures  of  the  registry,  and 
transmit  a  certificate  to  the  admiralty,  containing  the 
apprentice's  name  and  age,  -and  to  what  ship  he  be- 
longs, who  are  to  grant  protections  from  time  to  time 
without  fee  or  reward.     S.  5. 

Collectors  refusing  or  neglecting  to  register  and  in- 
dorse such  indentures  to  forfeit  5I.     S.  c. 

Any  person  to  whom  a  parish  boy  has  been 
bound  apprentice,  may,  with  consent  and  approbation 
of  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  same 
county,  and  dwelling  in  or  near  the  parish  where  such 
boy  was  bound  apprentice,  or  of  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
&c.  turn  over  such  apprentice  to  the  master  or  owner 
of  a  ship  for  the  remaining  time  of  his  apprenticeship. 
All  which  indentures  of  assignment  to  be  registered, 
and  certificates  transmitted  to  the  admiralty,  who  are 
to  give  protections  gratis.  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s.  6. 
and  4  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  16. 

Such  apprentices  exempted  from  paying,  the  6d.  a 
month  to  Greenwich  Hospital  till  they  are  18  years  of 
age.  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s.  7.  and  2  G.  II.  c.  7.  and 
36. 

Masters  of  ships  from  the  burthen  of  30  to  50  tons 
obliged  to  take  one  such  apprentice,  and  one  more 
for  tlie  next  50  tons,  and  one  more  for  every  100 
tons  that  such  ship  shall  exceed  the  burthen  of  100 
tons. 

By  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s.  8.  and  4  Anne,  c.  19.  s. 
16,  masters  refusing  to  take  such  apprentices  to  forfeit 
lol  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  from  whence 
the  boy  was  to  have  been  bound. 

Masters  of  ships,  before  clearing  out,  to  give  an  ac- 
count in  writing  of  the  names  and  number  of  their 
apprentices  to  the  collector  of  the  port.     S.  9. 

Custom-house  officers  to  insert  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
cocket  the  number  of  men  and  boys  on  board,  de- 
scribing the  apprentices,  and  dates  of  their  indentures, 
without  fee  or  reward.     S.  1 4. 

Voluntary  apprentices  to  the  sea  service  not  to  be 
impressed  for  three  years,  to  he  reckoned  from  tiie 
dates  of  their  respective  indentures.  Indentures  to 
be  registereil,  certificates  transmitted,  and  protections 
granted  for  the  tliree  years.     S.  15. 
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By  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s.  15.  4  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  17. 
and  13.  G.  II.  c.  17.  s.  2,  no  apprentices  to  sea  ser- 
Tice  of  1 8  years  of  age  shall  be  protected,  or  exempt- 
ed from  serving,  who  shall  have  been  in  any  sea 
service  before  the  time  they  bound  themselves  appren- 
tice. 

By  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s.  1 7,  when  such  apprentice 
Is  impressed,  or  voluntarily  enters  himself  in  his  ma- 
jesty's service,  the  master  to  have  able  seamen's 
wages. 

By  28  G.  II.  c.  20.  s.  5,  every  ship  employed  in 
the  Greenland  and  Davis'  Straights  fishery,  shall 
have  an  apprentice  bound  for  three  years  at  least  for 
every  50  tons  burthen,  who  shall  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  complement. 

By  31  G.  II.  c.  10.  s.  16,  wages  of  apprentices  en- 
tering the  navy  to  be  paid  to  the  master,  unless  the 
apprentice  was  above  1 8  years  of  age  when  bound, 
or  rated  as  servant  to  an  officer,  to  whom  such  ap- 
prenticeship was  unknown.  See  Fisheries. 
Apprentices  to  Manufactures.  By  st.  42  G.  III.  c. 
72,  entitled.  An  act  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others  employed  in 
cotton  and  other  mills,  and  cotton  and  other  facto- 
ries, it  is  enacted,  that,  from  and  after  the  2d  day  of 
December  1802,  all  such  mills  and  factories  within 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  wherein  three  or  more 
apprentices,  or  20  or  more  other  persons,  shall  at 
any  time  be  employed,  shall  be  subject  to  the  several 
rules  and  regulations  contained  in  this  act ;  and  the 
master  or  mistress  of  every  such  mill  or  factory  is 
hereby  strictly  enjoined  and  required  to  pay  due  at- 
tention, and  act  in  strict  conformity  to  the  said  rules 
and  regulations. 

All  the  rooms  and  apartments  belonging  to  any 
such  mill  or  factory  shall,  twice  at  least  in  every  year, 
be  washed  with  quick-lime  and  water  over  every  part 
of  the  walls  and  ceiling  thereof;  and  due  care  shall 
be  paid  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  mills  or 
factories,  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  windows 
and  openings,  to  insure  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air. 

S.2. 

Every  such  master  or  mistress  shall  constantly 
supply  every  apprentice,  during  the  term  of  appren- 
ticeship, with  two  whole  and  complete  suits  of  cloath- 
jng,  with  suitable  linen,  stockings,  bats,  and  shoes  j 
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one  new  complete  suit  being  delivered  to  such  ap- 
prentice once  at  least  in  every  year.     S.  3 . 

No  apprentice  that  now  is  or  hereafter  shall  be 
bound  to  any  such  master  or  mistress,  shall  be  em- 
ployed or  compelled  to  work  for  more  than  1 2  hours 
in  any  one  day  (reckoning  from  six  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  to  nine  of  the  clock  at  night),  exclusive  of 
the  time  that  may  be  occupied  by  such  apprentice  in 
eating  the  necessary  meals  :  provided  always,  that, 
from  and  after  the  istday  of  June  1803,  no  appren- 
tice shall  be  employed  or  compelled  to  work  upon 
any  occasion  whatever,  between  the  hours  of  nine  of 
the  clock  at  night  and  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

S.4. 

In  any  mill  or  factory,  wherein  not  less  than 
1000  nor  more  than  1500  spindles  are  constantly  used 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  manufacture,  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  mill  may  employ  the  apprentices  in 
the  night  until  the  25th  day  of  December  1803; 
and  in  any  mill  or  factory  wherein  more  than  1500 
spindles  shall  be  employed,  such  apprentices  may 
be  employed  in  the  night  until  the  25th  day  of  June 
1804.     S.  5. 

Every  such  apprentice  shall  be  instructed,  in  some 
part  of  every  working  day,  for  the  first  four  years 
at  least  of  his  or  her  apprenticeship,  which  shall 
next  ensue  from  and  after  the  2d  day  of  December 
1 802,  and  for  the  first  four  years  at  least  of  his  or 
her  apprenticeship,  if  his  or  her  apprenticeship  com- 
mences at  any  time  after  the  2d  day  of  December 
1 802,  in  the  usual  hours  of  work,  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  or  either  of  them,  according  to  the 
age  and  abilities  of  such  apprentice,  by  some  discreet 
and  proper  person,  to  be  provided  and  paid  by  the 
master  or  mistress  of  such  apprentice,  in  some  room  or 
place  in  such  mill  or  factory  to  be  set  apart  for  that 
purpose  -,  and  the  time  hereby  directed  to  be  allotted 
for  such  instruction  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  oh  all  occasions  as  part  of  the  respective  pe- 
riods limited  by  this  act  during  which  any  such  ap- 
prentice shall  be  employed  or  compelled  to  work. 
S.  6. 

Apartments  af  male  and  female  apprentices  to  be 
kept  distinct,  and  two  only  shall  sleep  in  one  bed. 

S.  7. 

Every  apprentice,  or  (in  case  the  apprentices  shall 
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attend  in  classes)  every  such  class  shall,  for  the  space 
of  one  hour  at  least  every  Sunday,  be  insti^ucted  and 
examined  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
by  some  proper  person  to  be  provided  and  paid  by  the 
master  or  mistress  of  such  apprentice ;  and  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  case  the  parents  of  such  apprentice 
shall  be  members  of  the  church  of  England,  then  such 
apprentice  shall  be  taken,  once  at  least  in  every  year 
during  the  term  of  his  or  her  apprenticeship,  to  be 
examined  by  the  rector,  vicar,  or  curate  of  the  parish 
in   which   such    mill   or  factory    is   situated ;    and 
shall   also   after    such   apprentice  has   attained    the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  and  before  attaining  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  be  duly  instructed  and  prepared  for 
confirmation,  and  be  brought  or  sent  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  to  be  confirmed,  in  case  any  confirma- 
tion shall,  during  such  period,  take  place  in  or  for 
the  said  parish  :  and  in  Scotland,  where  the  parents 
of  such  apprentice  shall  be  members  of  the  established 
church,  such  apprentice  shall  be  taken,  once  at  least  in 
every  year  during  the  term  of  his  or  her  apprenticeship, 
to  be  examined  by  the  minister  of  the  parish  ;    and 
shall  after  such  apprentice  has    attained   the  age   of 
fourteen  years,  and  before  the  attaining  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  be  carried  to  the  parish   church  to 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the 
same  is  administered  in  churches  in  Scotland ;  and 
such  master  or  mistress  shall  send  all  his  or  her  ap- 
prentices under    the  care   of  some  proper   person, 
once  in  a  month  at  least,  to  attend  during  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  church  of  the  parish  or  place  in  which 
the  mill  or  factory  shall  be  situated,  or  in  some  other 
■convenient  church  or  chapel  where  service  shall  be 
performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England,  or  according  to  the  established  religion  in 
Scotland,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  in  some  licensed  place 
of  divine  worship  ;  and  in  case  the  apprentices  of  any 
such  master  or  mistress  cannot  conveniently  attend 
such  church  or  chapel  every  Sunday,  the  master  or 
mistress,  either  by  themselves  or  some  proper  person^ 
shall  cause  divine  service  to  be  performed  in  some 
convenient  room  or  place  in  or  adjoining  to  the  mill 
or  factory,  once  at  least  every  Sunday  that  such  ap- 
prentices shall  not  be  able  to  attend  divine  service  at 
such  church  or  chapel ;    and   such  master   or  mis- 
tress  is   hereby   strictly  enjoined   and   re^iuired  to 
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take  due  care  that  all  the  apprentices  regi-.larly  at- 
tend divine  service,  according  to  the  directions  of 
this  act.     S.  8. 

Justices  at  their  Midsummer  sessions  yearly  shall 
appoint  two  visitors  of  such  mills  or  factories,  who 
shall  report  the  condition  thereof  to  the  quarter  ses- 
sions. S.  9. 

In  case  the  said  visitors  shall  find  that  any  infec- 
tious disorder  appears  to  prevail  in  any  mill  or  fac- 
tory as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  or  either 
of  them  to  require  the  master  or  mistress  of  any  such 
mill  or  factory  to  call  in  forthwith  some  physician,  or 
other  competent  medical  person,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  and  probable  effects  of  such 
disorder,  and  for  applying  such  remedies  and  recom- 
mending such  regulations  as  the  said  physician,  or 
other  competent  medical  person,  shall  think  most 
proper  for  preventing  the  spreading  of  the  infec- 
tion, and  for  restoring  the  health  of  the  sick  ;  who 
shall  report  to  such  visitors,  as  often  as  they  may  be  re- 
quired so  to  do,  their  opinion  in  writing  of  the  na- 
ture, progress,  and  present  state  of  the  disorder,  toge- 
ther with  its  probable  effects ;  and  any  expences  in- 
curred in  consequence  of  the  provisions  aforesaid  for 
medical  assistance,  shall  be  discharged  by  the  master 
or  mistress  of  such  mill  or  factory.     S.  10. 

Copies    of   this   act  to  be  aflixed  in  two  conspi- 
cuous places  of  such  mills  or  factories.  S.  1 2. 

Eveiy  master  or  mistress  who  shall  wilfully  act  con- 
trary to  or  offend  against  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  for  such  offence  (except  where  otherwise 
directed)  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds 
nor  less  than  forty  shillings,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
justices  before  whom  such  offender  shall  be  con- 
victed. S.  13. 

Mills  or  factories  employing  a  certain  number  of 
persons  to  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  by  the  clerk  of 
the  peace,  who  shall  receive  2s.  for  each  entry.  S.  14. 
ARABIA,  a  country  in  Asia,  fiimous,  from  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity,  for  the  independence  of  its  inhabi- 
tants during  the  vast  conquests  of  Assyrians,  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  and,  in  latter  times,  for 
being  the  centre  of  an  empire  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  that  ever  yet  existed. 

Before  the  Portuguese  interrupted  the  navigation  of 

the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabs  were  the  factors  of  all  the 
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trade  that  passed  through  that  channel.  Aden, 
which  IS  situated  at  the  most  southern  extremity  of 
Arabia,  upon  the  Indian  ocean,  was  the  mart  in  these 
parts. 

This  trade  was  at  first   inconsiderable,  consisting 
principally  of  myrrh,  incense,  aloes,  balm  of  Mecca, 
some  aromatics  and  medicinal  drugs ;  these  articles, 
the  exportation  of  which  is  continually  retarded  by 
exorbitant  imposts,  and  docs   not  exceed  at  present 
30,000!.  were  at  that  time  more  in  repute  than  they 
have  been  since,  but  must  have  been  always  of  little 
consequence.    Soon  after,  a  great  change  ensued  from 
the  introduction   of  coffee,  the  general  market  for 
which  is    Betelfagui.       Here   is    sold  all  the    coffee 
that  comes  out  of  the  country  by  land  ;  the  rest  is 
carried  to  Mocha,  which  is  35  leagues  distant,  or  to 
the  nearest  ports  of  Lohia,  or  Hodieda,  whence  it  is 
transported  in    small  vessels  to  Jodda.     The  Egyp- 
tians fetch  it  from  the  last  mentioned  place,  and  all 
other  nations  from  the  former.     The  quantity  of  cof- 
fee exported  has  been  estimated  at  twelve  million  five 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  weight.     The  European 
companies  take  off"  a  million  and  a  half,  the  Persians 
three  million  and  a  half,  the  fleet  from  Suez  six  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  Indostan  and  Maldives  and  the  Ara- 
bian colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa  fifty  thousand,  and 
the  caravans  a  million. 

The  coffee  which  is  bought  up  by  the  caravans 
and  the  Europeans  is  the  best  that  can  be  procured;  it 
costs  about  eightpencc  halfpenny  per  pound  ;  the 
Persians,  who  content  themselves  with  that  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  pay  no  more  than  sixpence  halfpenny 
a  pound  ;  the  Egyptians  purchase  it  at  about  the  rate  of 
cightpence,  their  cargoes  being  composed  partly  of  good 
and  partly  of  bad  coS^ee.  If  we  estimate  coffee  about 
sevenpcnce  halfpenny  a  pound,  which'  is  the  mean 
price,  the  profits  accruing  to  Arabia,  from  its  annual 
exportation,  will  amount  to  384,3431. 15s.  'J  his  mo- 
ney does  not  go  into  their  coffers,  but  it  enables  them 
to  purchase  the  commodities  brought  from  foreign 
markets  to  their  ports  of  Jodda  and  Mocha. 

Mocha  receives  from  Abyssinia,  sheep,  elephants' 
teeth,  musk,  and  slaves  :  it  is  supplied  from  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Africa  with  gold,  slaves,  amber,  and  ivo- 
ry ;  from  the  Persian  gulph,  with  dates,  tobacco,  and 
corn  ;  from  Surat,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  coarse  and 
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some  fine  linens ;  from  Bombay  and  Pondicherry, 
with  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  which  are  carried  thither 
from  Europe;  from  Malabar,  with  rice,  ginger,  pep- 
per, Indian  saffron  ;  with  coire,  cardamom,  and  also 
with  planks  ;  from  the  Maldives,  with  gum,  benzoin, 
aloes,  wood,  and  pepper,  which  these  islands  take  in 
exchange  ;  from  Coromandel,  with  400  or  500  bales 
of  cotton,  chiefly  blue.  The  greatest  part  of  these 
commodities  are  consumed  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.  The  rest,  particularly  the  cottons,  are  dis- 
posed of  in  x\byssinia,  Socotara,  and  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa. 

None  of  these  branches,  which  are  managed  at 
Mocha  as  well  as  throughout  all  the  country,  or  even 
at  Sanaa,  the  capital,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

The  European  companies,  who  enjoy  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
formerly  maintained  agents  at  Mocha. 

The  trade  was  carried  on  by  ships  that  sailed  from 
Europe,  with  iron,  lead,  copj:\er,  and  silver,  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  coffee  they  intended  to  buy.     The  su- 
percargoes, who  had  the  care  of  these  transactions, 
settled  the  accounts  every  time  they  returned.  These 
voyages,  which  at  first  were  pretty  numerous  and  ad- 
vantageous, have  been  successively  laid  aside.     The 
plantations  of  coff"ee,  made  by  the  European  nations 
in  their  colonies,  have  equally  lessened  the  consump- 
tion and  the  price  of  that  which  comes  from  Arabia. 
In  process  of  time  these  voyages  did  not  yield  a  suffi- 
cient  profit  to  answer  the  high   charges  of  under- 
taking them  on  purpose.    The  companies  of  England 
and  France  then  resolved  one  of  them  to  send  ships 
from  Bombiiy,  and  the  other  from  Pondicherry   to 
Mocha,  with  the  merchandize  of  Europe  and  Indi^. 
They  even  frequently  had  recourse  to  a  method  that 
was  less  expensive.    The  English  and  French  visit  the 
Red  Sea  every  year ;  though  they  dispose  of  their 
merchandize  there  to  good  advantage,  they  can  never 
take  in  cargoes  from  thence  for  their  return.     They 
carry  for  a  moderate  freight  the  coffee  belonging  to 
the  companies,  who  lade  the  vessels  with  it,  which 
they  dispatch  from  Malabar  and  Coromandel  to  Eu- 
rope.    The  Dutch   Company,    who    prohibit    their 
servants  from  fitting  out  ships,  and  who  send  no  ves- 
sels themselves  to  the  Gulph  of  Arabia,  are  deprived 
of  the  share  they  might  take  in  this  branch  of  com- 
merce. 
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mcrce.  They  have  also  given  up  a  much  more  lucra- 
tive branch,  that  of  Jodda. 

ARBIiRA'IOR.  An  arbitrator  is  a  private  judge, 
chosen  reciprocrally  by  the  parties  interested,  finally 
to  determine  such  matters  in  dispute  between 
them,  as  they  chuse  thus  to  settle,  rather  than 
have  recourse  to  the  cognizance  of  a  court  of 
law  or  equity.  1  he  power  of  the  arbitrator  is 
derived  from  and  Hmited  by  the  submission ;  and 
his  opinion  or  sentence  upon  the  matters  in  dispute  is 
denominated  an  award.  See  Award,  Umpirage. 

ARBITRATION,  in  Exchanges.  See  Exdwigej. 

ARCHANGEL,  a  city  of  Russia,  in  the  province  of 
Dwina,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Dwina.  The 
commodities  chiefly  imported  into  .Archangel  were 
gold  and  silver,  stuffs  and  laces,  gold-wii-e,  co- 
chineal, indigo,  and  other  drugs  for  dyeing,  wine, 
brandy,  and  other  distilled  spirits.  The  customs  arising 
to  the  czar  were  computed  at  200,000  roubles  a  year, 
and  the  number  of  foreign  ships  at  400  annually.  But, 
upon  the  building  of  Petersburg,  Peter  the  Great  abo- 
lished the  immunities  of  Archangel,  and  removed 
the  commerce  of  the  White  Sea  to  the  havens  of  the 
Baltic.  Still,  however,  its  imports  of  tar  were  con- 
siderable ;  in  1730  to  the  amount  of  400  lasts,  at  1 1 
barrels  each.  It  sends,  during  the  winter,  great  quan- 
tities of  rawaga,  a  small  species  of  three-finned  cod,  to 
Petersburg,  frozen. 

Its  present  trade  is  not  inconsiderable.  It  supplies 
the  government  of  Archangel,  part  of  those  of  Nishie- 
Novogorod  and  Caran  ^\•!:h  European  commodities; 
and  draws  in  exchange  from  those  western  parts, 
corn,  flax,  hemp,  coarse  linen,  cordage,  sails,  masts, 
and  tallow,  which  are  mostly  conveyed  by  the  Dwina. 
It  forms  also  a  principal  communication  with  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  Siberia,  from  whence 
the  merchants  procure  furs,  skins,  and  iron. 

ARITHMETIC,  the  art  of  computing  by  numbers,  or 
that  by  which  we  discover  what  number  of  quantities 
there  are,  either  real  or  imaginary,  of  any  kind,  con- 
tained in  another  quantity  of  the  same  species. 

ARMED  VESSEL.  See  Privateer. 

ARMS  and  AMMUNITION.  By  st.  24  G.  HE  c.  47. 
s.  5,  6,  7,  no  merchant  vessel  is  allowed  to  carry  more 
than  two  carriage-guns  of  41b.  calibre,  nor  more  than 
in  the  proportion  of  two  musquets  for  every  ten  men^ 
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except  ships  of  mart,  or  vessels  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  victualling,  ordnance,  customs,  excise,  or 
post-office,  without  being  regularly  licenced  for  that 
purpose.  But  ships  or  vessels  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, regularly  entered  and  cleared  at  any  custom- 
house in  his  majesty's  dominions  as  merchandise,  or 
for  the  use  of  British  garrisons,  or  for  the  necessary 
defence  of  such  ships,  by  licence,  shall  not  be  forfeited 
on  account  of  such  arms  and  ammunition. 

ARMY-AGENT.  See  jJgetit. 

ARREARS,  or  Arrearages,  denote  money  unpaid 
in  proper  time,  the  remainder  due  on  an  account,  or 
a  sum  of  money  remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  ac- 
countant. 

ARREST,  is  a  legal  restraint  of  a  person  charged  with, 
some  debt  to  an  individual,  or  some  crime  against 
the  state  ;  and  it  is  executed  in  pursuance  of  the 
command  of  some  court  of  record,  or  officer  of  justice. 
There  are  several  statutes  concerning  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  against  unlawful  suits  or  arrests  ;  and 
there  are  some  persons  also  privileged  from  arrssts, 
as  members  of  parliament  ;  peeresses  by  birth,  mar- 
riage, &c.  members  of  convocations  actually  attending 
them ;  ambassadors ;  domestic  servants  of  ambas- 
sadors ;  king's  servants;  marshals  or  wardens  of  the 
Fleet ;  clerks,  attornies,  or  other  persons  attending 
the  courts  of  justice  ;  clergymen  performing  divine  ser_ 
vice,  and  not  merely  remaining  in  church  with  a  frau- 
dulent design  ;  suitors,  witnesses  subpoenaed,  and  other 
persons  necessarily  attending  any  court  of  record  upon 
business  ;  bankrupts  coming  to  surrender  within  42 
days  after  their  surrender  ;  witnesses  pi'operly  sum- 
moned before  commissioners  of  bankruptcy,  or  other 
commissioners  under  the  great  seal,  but  not  creditors 
coming  to  prove  tleir  debts  ;  heirs,  executors,  or  ad- 
ministrators, except  on  private  contracts  by  them- 
selves, or  in  case  of  devastavit ;  sailors  and  volunteer 
soldiers,  unless  the  dtbt  is  20I.  Officers  of  courts  are 
allowed  their  privileges,  only  where  they  sue  or  arc 
sued  in  their  own  rights,  but  not  if  as  executors  or 
administrators,  nor  in  joint  actions. 

In  an  action  against  husband  and  wife,  the  husband 
alone  is  liable  to  be  arrested,  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged until  he  has  put  in  bail  for  himself  and  his 
wife ;  and  if  the  latter  is  arrested,  she  shall  be  dis- 
charged on  common  bail,     i  T.  R.  486. 

None 
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None  of  tlxc  king's  servants  can  be  arrested  in  any 
place  without  notice  first  given  to  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, that  he  remove  them^  or  make  them  pay  their 
debts. 

To  prevent  the  abuse  of  gaolers  and  sherifPs  offi- 
cers t  awards  their  prisoners,  it  is  enacted  by  32 
G.  II.  c.  28,  that  no  officer  shall  carry  his  prisoner  to 
a  tavern  without  his  consent,  nor  charge  him  for  any 
liijuor  but  such  as  he  shall  freely  call  for,  nor  demand 
for  caption  or  attendance  anyother  than  his  legal  fee, 
nor  exact  any  gratuity-money,  nor  carry  his  prisoner 
to  gaol  within  24  hours  after  his  arrest,  unless 
the  prisoner  refuse  to  go  to  some  safe  house,  of 
his  own  choosing;  nor  shall  any  officer  take  for  the 
diet,  lodging,  or'expences  of  his  prisoner,  more  than 
shall  be  allowed  by  an  order  of  sessions.  Bailiffs  to 
shew  a  copy  of  this  act  to  prisoner,  and  to  permit 
perusal  thereof ;  and  the  prisoner  to  send  for  his  o^vn 
victuals,  bedding,  &c.  if  he  thinks  proper. 

The  fee  now  aIlo;v^ed  by  the  master  for  arrests  in 
■town  is  10s.  6d.  and  in  the  country,  il.  is. 

By  29  Car.  II.  c.  7,  no  writ,  process,  warrant.  Sec. 
(except  for  treason,  felony,  or  for  breach  of  the  peace) 
shall  be  served  on  a  Sunday  ;  but  a  person  who  has 
been  arrested  the  day  before,  may  b;  retaken  on  the 
Sunday;  Mod.  Cas.  231.  And  a  man  maybe  taken 
on  a  Sunday  on  an  escape  warrant,  or  on  fresh  pur- 
suit, when  taken  the  day  before.  Lord  Raymond, 
1028.  Or  where  he  goes  at  large  out  of  the  rules  of 
the  King's  Bench  prison  or  the  Fleet.  5  Anne,  c. 
9.  Bail  may  also  take  the  principal  on  a  Sunday, 
and  confine  him  till  Monday,  and  then  render  him. 
1  Jtk.  239.  6  Mod.  201. 

By  12  G.  I.  c.  29,  and  5  G.  II.  c.  27,  made  per- 
petual by  21  G.  II.c.  3,  no  person  can  be  arrested 
by  process  out  of  a  superior  court,  unless  the  cause 
of  action  be  lol.  and  upwards.  And  by  19  G.  III. 
c.  17,  no  person  can  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail  in 
an  inferior  court,  unless  the  cause  of  action  be  also 
lol. 

In  actions  in  inferior  courts  under  19I.  where  judg- 
ment  is  obtained  and  defendants  cannot  be  found  in 
their  jurisdictions,  the  superior  coiu-ts  may  issue  exe- 
cution.  19  Geo.  III.  c.  70.  s.  4. 

A  defendant  may  be  arrested  in  an  action  on  a  judg- 
ment for  icl.  for  damages  and  costs,  though  the  ori- 


ginal debt  alone  were  under  lol.  But  bail  cannot  be 
had  upon  the  second  judgment,  where  bail  has  been 
given  on  the  first.    2  Str.  782. 

If  a  bailiff  be  kept  off  from  making  an  arrest,  he 
shall  have  an  action  of  assault ;  and  where  the  person 
arrested  makes  resistance,  or  assaults  the  bailiff,  he 
may  justify  beating  him.  If  a  bailiff  touches  a  man, 
■which  is  an  arrest,  and  he  makes  his  escape,  it  will  be 
a  rescue,  and  an  attacliment  may  be  had  against  him. 
I   Salk.  79. 

If  a  bailiff  lay  hold  of  one  by  the  hand  (when  he 
has  a  warrant  to  arrest)  as  he  holds  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow, this  will  be  such  a  taking,  that  tlie  bailiff  may 
justify  breaking  open  the  house  to  carry  him  away. 
I  Vent.  306. 

In  the  case  of  Lee  v.  Ganscl,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  determined  that  the  chamber  door  of  the 
lodger  is  not  to  be  considered  as  his  outer  door,  but 
that  the  street  door  not  being  shut,  the  officer  had  a 
right  to  open  the  chamber  door,  the  defendant  being 
in  the  room,  and  refusing  to  open  it.  Cowp.  i'. 

An  arrest  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day  is  law- 
ful, 9  Rep.  66.  And  every  one  is  bound  by  the 
common  law  to  assist  the  sheriff,  not  only  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  writ  and  making  arrest,  &c.  but  his 
bailiff  also  that  hath  authority  to  do  it.  2  Inst.  193.  ! 
A  bailiff,  upon  an  arrest,  ought  to  shew  at  whose 
suit,  out  of  what  court  the  writ  issues,  and  for  what 
cause,  &c.  when  the  party  arrested  submits  himself 
to  arrest ;  but  he  need  not  shew  his  warrant  unless 
the  party  demands  it,  nor  is  any  special  bailiff  bound 
to  shew  Iiis  warrant  unless  it  be  demanded.  9  Rep. 
68,  6g. 

If  an  action  is  entered  in  one  of  the  compters  in 
London,  a  city  serjeant  may  arrest  the  party  without 
the  sheriff's  warrant,  i  Li/l.  and  by  the  custom  of 
London  a  debtor  may  be  arrested  before  the  money  is 
due,  to  make  him  lind  sureties,  but  not  by  the  com- 
mon law.    I  Nfls.  Jrb.  258. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  points  de- 
termined relative  to  civil  arrests,  and  how  far  persons 
under  particular  circumstances  shall  be  privileged  from 
such  arrests. 

In  a  case  where  the  defendant  was  attending  his 
cause  at  the  sittings,  and  continued  in  court  until  five 
in  the  afternoon,  to  speak  to  the  attorney,  and  then 
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went  to  dine  at  a  tavern,  and  during  dinner  was  ar- 
rested, he  was  held  in  this  case  to  be  privileged,  and 
that  such  arrest  was  illegal.  Lightfoot  \'.  Camiroii,^. 
Blac.  1 1 13. 

An  arrest  must  be  by  authority  of  the  bailiiF,  but  he 
need  not  be  the  hand  that  arrests,  nor  even  in  the  pre- 
sence, nor  even  be  actually  in  sight,  nor  within  any 
precise  distance  of  the  person  arrested.  Blotch  v. 
Archery  Convp.  63. 

A  messenger  from  a  foreign  prince  resident  here 
is  privileged  from  arrest.  Hopkins  v.  De  Robcck,  3 
T.R.79. 

A  creditor  may  lawfully  enter  a  detainer  against 
his  debtor,  who  is  in  fact  resident  within  the 
■walls  of  a  prison,  although  he  be  not  there  as  a  pri- 
soner.     Wilkinson  v.  Jacques,  3  T.  R.  392. 

The  court  will  not  discharge  a  person  out  of  cus- 
tody because  he  was  arrested  while  attending  a  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy  to  prove  a  debt.  Kinder  v. 
Williams,  4T.  R.  377. 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  case  of  Meekins  v. 
Smith,  I  H.  B.  686,  that  all  persons  who  have  rela- 
tion to  a  suit  which  calls  for  their  attendance,  whe- 
ther they  be  compelled  to  attend  by  process  or  not 
(in  which  number  bail  are  included),  are  entitled  to 
privilege  from  arrest  going  and  returning,  provided 
they  come  bona  fide. 

Where  a  person  was  arrested  for  Sol.  on  a  Testatum 
Capias  into  Surrey,  and  gave  to  the  plaintiff  a  draft 
for  45I.  saying  it  would  be  immediately  paid,  and 
agreed  to  meet  the  plaintiff  a  few  days  after  to  settle 
the  remainder  of  the  debts,  on  which  the  plaintiff 
agreed  that  the  defendant  should  be  discharged  out 
of  custody ;  the  draft  was  dishonoured,  the  defen- 
dant having  no  effects  in  the  hands  of  the  drawer  ; 
and  it  was  held  that  the  draft  given  not  having  been 
that  which  it  purported  to  be,  defendant  might  be 
arrested  again  upon  the  same  afHdavit.  Peckford  v. 
Maxwell,  6T.  R.  52. 

If  a  party  be  arrested  abroad  by  process  out  of  the 
court  in  a  colony,  and  the  plaintiff  proceed  to  judg- 
ment, then  the  defendant  coming  to  this  country 
may  be  arrested  on  the  same  demand.  Alaule  v.  Mur- 
ray, 7  T.  R.  479. 

A  bailift"  who   permits  a  prisoner   to  escape   im- 
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mediately  after  the  arrest,  may  at  any  time  retake  him 
before  the  return  of  the  wi-it.  Atkinson  v.  Jameson,  5 
T.  R.  25. 

ARTICLE,  a  small  part  of  an  account  contained  in  the 
journal,  invoice,  &c. 

Article  is  also  the  several  clauses,  terms,  and  con- 
ditions, agreed  upon  in  partnerships,  bargains,  and 
treaties,  and  also  of  the  things  adjudged  or  deter- 
mined by  arbitrators. 

ARTICLES  before  Marriage,  their  validity  in  case  of 
bankruptcy.     See  Bankrupts, 

ARTIFICERS.  By  21  H.  VIII.  c.  16,  a  stranger  ar- 
tificer in  London  shall  not  keep  more  than  two 
stranger  servants. 

By  5  Geo.  I.  c.  27,  persons  contracting  with  arti- 
ficers in  wool,  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  other  metal,  &c.  to 
go  to  any  foreign  country,  shall  be  imprisoned  three 
months  ;  and  English  artificers  going  abroad,  and  not 
returning  in  six  months,  after  warning  given  by  our 
ambassadors,  &c.  shall  be  disabled  to  hold  lands  by 
descent  or  devise,  be  incapable  to  take  any  legacy,  Sfc. 
and  deemed  aliens. 

By  22  G.  III.  c.  60.  s.  12,  if  any  person  shall  con- 
tract with,  entice,  persuade,  or  endeavour  to  seduce 
or  encourage  any  artificer  or  workman  concerned  or 
employed  in  printitig  callicoes,  cottons,  muslins,  or 
linens  of  any  sort,  or  in  making  and  preparing  any 
blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools,  or  utensils  for  such  manu- 
factory, to  go  out  of  Great  Britain  to  any  part  beyond 
the  seas,  he  shall  forfeit  5 col.  and  be  committed  to 
the  common  gaol  of  the  county  for  twelve  months,'^ 
and  until  such  forfeiture  shall  be  paid. 

If  any  person  shall  put,  or  endeavour  to  put  on 
board  any  ship,  &-c.  or  other  vessel,  not  bound  di- 
rectly to  some  port  hi  Great  Britain,  any  such  llocks, 
plates,  engines,  tools,  or  utensils,  or  fart  cr parts  ihereofy 
exclusive  of  all  such  tools  as  may  be  seized  by  the 
revenue  ofiicers,  he  shall  forfeit  500I.     S.  3,  4,  7. 

If  the  captain  or  other  oliHcer  of  any  vessel  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  shall  willingly  or  knowingly  permit 
or  suffer  any  such  blocks,  &c.  to  be  put  on  board  his 
vessel,  or  shall  connive  at  tlie  same  being  done, 
he  shall  forfeit    locl.   for   every   such  offence.     S^ 

And  if  the  ship  or  vessel  belong  to  his  majesty,  the 
captain  or  other  officer  so  permitting,  suffering,  or 
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conniving,  shall  forfeit  lool.  and  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  office  or  commission  under  his  majesty. 
S.  5,  7. 

And  if  any  officer  of  his  majesty's  customs  shall 
take,  or  knowingly  and  willingly  permit  or  allow,  or 
sign  any  cocket  or  sufferance  for  the  shipping  or  ex- 
porting of  any  of  the  said  blocks,  &c.  or  knowingly 
suffer  the  same  to  be  done,  he  shall  forfeit  lool.  and 
be  for  ever  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  place 
or  employment  under  his  majesty.     S.  6,  7. 

By  25  G.  III.  c.  67.  s.  I,  8.  continued  by  28  G.  III. 
c.  23.  s.  7.  and   30  G.  III.   c.  18,  if  any  person  in 
Great  Britain   shall  upon   any  pretence  whatsoever 
export,  load,  or  put  on  board,  or  pack,  or  cause  or 
procure  to  be  loadcn  on  board  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
which  shall  be  bound  to  some  place  or  port  beyond 
the   seas  (except  to  Ireland),  or    shall  lade  or  cause 
to  be  brought  to  any  quay,  wharf,  or  other  place  in 
order  to  be  so  laden  or,  &c.  (except  to  Irerand),  any 
tool  or  utensil,  that  is  to  say,  hand-stamps,  dog-head 
stamps,  pulley-stamps,  stamps  of  all  sorts,  hammers 
and  anvils  for  stamps,  screws  for  stamps,  iron  rods 
for  stamps,  presses  of  all  sorts  in  iron,  steel,  or  other 
metal,  which  are  used  for  giving  impressions  to  metal, 
or  any  part  or  parts  of  these  several  articles ;  presses 
of  all    sorts,    called  cutting-out    presses ;    beds    and 
benches  to  be  used  therewith  ;  piercing  presses  of  all 
sorts  ;  beds  and  punches  to  be  used  therewith,  either 
in  parts  or  pieces,  or  fitted  together  -,  iron  or  steel 
dies  to  be  used  in  stamps  or  presses,  either  with   or 
without  impressions  ;    rollers  of  cast  iron,   wrought 
iron,  or  steel,  for  rolling  of  metal,  and  frames  for 
the  same  ;  flasks  or  casting  moulds,  or  boards  used 
therewith  ;  lathes  for  turning,  burnishing,  or  polish- 
ing,   either  the   whole   together    or   separate    parts 
thereof;  lathe-strings;  polishing  brushes ;  scoring  or 
shading  engines  ;  presses  or  dies  for  horn  buttons  ; 
sheers  for  cutting  of  metal ;  rolled  steel  ;  rolled  metal 
with   silver  thereon  ;  buttons,  or  parts  unfinished  ; 
engines  for  chasing  stocks,  for  casting  buckles,  but- 
tons, and  rings  ;  cast-iron   anvils  and  hammers   for 
forging^  mills  for  iron  and  copper  rolls  ;  slitters,  bed- 
spillars,    and   frames  for  slitting-mills ;    die-sinking 
tools  of  all  sorts  ;   drilling-engines  ;  tools  for  pinch- 
iig  of  glass  ;  engines  for  making  button  shanks  ;  laps 
uf  all  sorts ;  engines  for  covering  of  whips  ;  polishing 


brushes  ;  bars  of  metal,  covered  with  gold  or  silver  ; 
iron  or  steel  screw-plates ;  pins  and  stocks  for  making 
screws,  or   any   other  tool  or  utensil  which  now  cr 
hereafter  shall  or  may  be  used  in  working,  preparing, 
finishing,  or  completing   the  iron  or  steel  manufac- 
tures of  this  kingdom,  by  what  name  or  names  soever 
they  are  known  or  called,  or  any  model  or   plan  of 
such   tools,  implements.  &c.  or   any   part   or    parts 
thereof,  and  complaint   be  made  thereof  upon  oath 
before  any  justice;  he  may  issue  his  warrant  to  bring 
the  person  or  persons  whose  property  they  are  before 
him,  and    examine  him  as  to  the  purposes  the   said 
tools  are   for  ;   and  if  he  shall  not  give  an   account 
thereof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  justice  or  jus- 
tices, then  the  said  justice  may,  if  the  circumstances 
appear  sufficient  for  so  doing,  bind  the  party  to  ap- 
pear at    the   quarter   sessions  of  the    peace  for  the 
county,  city,  riding,  &c.  where  the  offence  shall  be 
committed,  with  proper  sureties  ;  but  if  such  person 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  such  security,  the  said 
justice  may  commit  the  party  to  the  common  gaol,  or 
house  of  correction,  until  the  next  assizes,  or  next 
quarter  sessions  of  the  county  or,  &c.  when  in  case 
of  conviction  upon    indictment    or    information    he 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  (exclusive  of  all 
such  tools  or  utensils,  or  parts  thereof,  together  with 
the   packages  and  ail  other  goods  packed  therewith) 
200I.  and  also  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  common 
gaol,  prison,  or  house  of  correction  for  twelve  months, 
without  bail  or  mainprize,  and  until  such  forfeiture 
shall  be  paid  ;  one  half  of  the  penalty  for  the  same  to 
the  king,  and  half  to  the  officer  who  shall  sue,  after 
deducting  the  charges  of  prosecution  from  the  whole. 
See  Manttfactiires. 
ASIA,  one  of  the  four  great  parts  of  the  world,  situate, 
between  25.  and  180.  Ion.  and  between  the  equator 
and  80.  N.  lat.     It  extends  4740  miles  from  the  Dar- 
danelles, on   the  west  to  the  east  shore  of  Tartary, 
and  4380  miles  from  the  most  southern  part  of  Ma- 
lacca   to   the  most    northern  cape  of  Nova  Zembla, 
being  superior  in   extent,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
respects,  to  Africa  and  Europe.     It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Don,  and 
the  Oby,  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Indian  Ocean.     The  principal  countries 
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on  this  continent  are  Siberia,  Tartary,  China,  Thi- 
bet, Hindoostan,  Siam,  Burmah,  Persia,  ArabiajSyria, 
Talestine,  Natolia,  Diarbeckar,  Irac,  Armenia,  Geor- 
gia, Curdistan,  &c.  The  various  particulars  of  go- 
va-nment,  religion,  soil,  climate,  and  productions, 
may  be  found  under  the  names  of  the  respective 
countries. 

ASSETS  are  goods  or  property  in  the  hands  of  a  person, 
with  wliich  he  is  enabled  to  discharge  an  obligation 
imposed  upon  him  by  another.  They  may  be  either 
real  or  personal.  Where  a  person  holds  lands  in  fee 
simple  and  dies  seized  thereof,  those  lands,  when 
they  come  to  the  heir,  are  called  assets.  So  far  as  ob- 
ligations are  left  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  to  be 
fulfilled,  those  are  called  assets  real.  When  the  pro- 
perty, left  under  similar  circumstances,  consists  of 
goods,  money,  or  personal  property,  they  are  called 
assets  personal. 

When  such  assets  fall  into  the  management  of  exe- 
cutors, they  are  called  assets  inter  maines. 

When  a  merchant  sends  goods  to  a  correspondent, 
and  draws  upon  him,  the  goods  or  property  remitted 
are  assets  in  regard  to  the  bill.  Thus  a  correspondent 
is  justified  in  refusing  to  accept  or  pay  sucli  bill,  if 
the  property  sent  or  lodged  is  not  sufficient,  and 
the  refusal  is  recorded,  in  that  case,  for  -want  of 
assets. 

ASSIENTO  is  a  term  used  for  a  bargain  between  the 
king  of  Spain  and  other  powers,  for  importing  ne- 
groes into  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  and 
particularly  Buenos  Ayres.  The  first  assicnto  was 
made  with  the  French  Guinea  Company;  and  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  all  transferred  to  the  English, 
who  were  to  furnish  4800  negroes  annually. 

ASSIGNATS,  paper  created  for  circulation ;  and  for 
the  payment  of  which  some  certain  property  or  funds 
are  assigned  in  a  peculiar  manner,  upon  condi- 
tions contained  in  some  instrument  or  act  of  govern- 
ment. 

AssiGNATS  (French),  paper  first  issued  by  the  National 
Assembly  of  France  in  the  beginning  of  1790,  in 
order  to  pay  the  arrears  due  to  the  creditors  of  the 
state. 

The  church  lands,  and  those  belonging  to  the  ab- 
beys and  convents  that  were  intended  to  be  suppressed, 
•were  assigned  or  made  over,  to  commissioners  for  the 
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purpose,  not  of  paying,  but,  more  properly  speaking, 
of  extinguishing  or  absorbing  the  assignats. 

The  circulation  of  assignats  was  enforced  by  law, 
and  the  quantity  was  limited  to  one  milliard,  or  a 
thousand  millions  tournois  (42,000,0001.  sterling)  ; 
their  destination  was,  as  already  said,  to  pay  the  ar- 
rears of  government :  but  every  rule  at  first  laid 
down  was  speedily  departed  from.  The  ordinary  ex- 
pences  of  government  were  paid  in  assignats.  The 
quantity  was  increased  at  first  by  particular  decrees 
for  that  purpose,  but  at  last  without  either  rule  or 
limit.  The  prolonged  disorders  of  the  revolution, 
the  expences  accumulating  and  augmenting  every 
day,  and  the  impure  hands  into  which  the  adminis- 
tration fell,  occasioned  such  quantities  to  be  emitted, 
as  no  assigned  property  could  absorb,  or  any  circu- 
lation employ.  Discredit  at  length  became  so  great, 
that  the  paper,  at  first  issued  with  only  three  per 
cent,  loss,  fell  at  last  to  i-7ooth  part  of  its  nominal 
value. 

The  assignats  preserved  value  for  a  long  time,  on 
account  of  their  forced  circulation.  They  served  to 
pay  a  debt  at  par,  after  they  became  almost  useless  in 
making  a  purchase.  It  then  became  a  speculation  of 
great  advantage  to  contract  debts,  and  pay  at  a  pro- 
longed day  in  a?signats,  the  value  of  which  was  con- 
tinually on  the  decline.  The  property  of  the  French  na-- 
tion  underwent  a  greater  transition  by  the  speculations 
to  which  this  species  of  paper  money  gave  rise  than  by 
any  other  circumstance  ;  and  particularly  as  1 2  years 
were  given  for  paying  instalments  on  the  estates 
bought  from  the  nation  ;  so  that  sometimes  a  portion 
of  land  did  not,  in  the  end,  cost  the  purchaser 
above  two  or  three  years  purchase,  though  it  nomi- 
nally sold  for  above  30. 

The  assignats  at  first  bore  an  interest  of  three  per 
cent,  pajable  in  specie,  but  tliat  was  soon  cut  off.  Their 
amount  was  2000,  looo,  500,  300,  and  2co  livres  each  ; 
but  as  no  metallic  money  could  be  got  in  exchange 
without  great  loss,  the  common  affairs  of  life  required 
smaller  money  of  the  same  sort  :  assignats  of  100, 
50,  25,  10,  and  5  livres  were  created;  and,  last  of 
all,  do^vn  to  the  sum  of  five  sous,  or  two-pence  half- 
penny English,  which,  at  the  depreciated  value,  was 
not  more  than  one  halfpenny,  and  latterly  not  near  so 
much. 
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\Vhen  the  assignats  were  exchanged  for  the  for- 
feited church  lands  and  estates,  thej'  ^ere  burned  by 
the  commissioners  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
tliere  was  as  much  inaccuracy  in  this  destructive  ope- 
ration as  in  that  by  which  they  were  created :  so  that 
in  the  whole  of  the  affair,  from  beginning  to  end, 
there  was  no  regular  system  nor  mode  of  action ; 
otherwise  the  first  idea  was  well  arranged,  and  found- 
ed upon  solid  principles. 
ASSIGNEES.     See  Banb^jptcy. 

ASSIGNMENT.  An  assignment  is  an  absolute  transfer 
of  al!  th?  interest  which  the  assignor  has  in  the 
property  assigned. 

In  tlie  assignment  of  a  bond  or  power  of  attor- 
ney, a  clause  is  always  inserted,  empowering  the  as- 
signee to  receive  and  sue  in  the  oame  of  the  assignor. 
If  a  bond  be  assigned  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
the  assignee  alone  becomes  entitled  to  the  money  ;  so 
tiiat  if  the  obligor  after  notice  ©f  such  assignment  to 
the  obligee  pays  it,  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  it  over 
again,    a  Vern.  595. 

In  the  case  of  a  pohcy  of  insurance,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  will  so  far  take  notice  of  an  assignment 
as  to  permit  an  action  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  assignor,  i  T.  R.  26.  And  the  assignee  who  has 
become  a  bankrupt  may  sue  the  .debtor  fpr  the  benefit 
of  the  assignor. 

A  bare  power  is  not  assignable,  but  where  coupled 
with  un  interest,     i  Mod.  3 1 7. 

An  assignment  of  a  contract,  or  a  fy^'wc  in  action,  need 
not  be  made  by  deed.  4  T.  R.  690.     If  an  assignment 
be  made  of  a  sum  of  money  owing  or  payable  to  the 
assignee,  notice  of  the  assignment  should  be  imme- 
diately given  to  the  party  liable  to  pay  it.     See  Deeds, 
Notice. 
ASSOCIATION,  the  act  of  constituting  a  society  or 
partnersliip,  in   order  to  carry  on  some  scheme  or 
affair  for  particular  purposes  or  mutual  advantage. 
ASSURANCE.     See  Marine  Insurance. 
ASYLUM,  a  sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge,  where  cri- 
minals and  debtors  sheher  themselves  from  the  hands 
of  justice. 

It  was   cuslom.ryin    former   times    to  allow -re- 
fuge and  impunity  even  to  the  vilest  and  most  fla- 
grant offenders.     We  read  of  asylums  at  Lyons  and 
^Vienna  among  the    ancient   Gauls.;    and  there   are 
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some  cities  in  Germany  and   Italy  which   Still  pre- 
serve the  old  right  of  asylum.     The  palace  of  Holy- 
Rood-house,  commonly  called  the  Abbey,  at  Edin.. 
burgh,  is  still  a  sanctuary  for  debtors.  The  boundaries 
towards  the  town  are  very  circumscribed ;  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  King's  Park,  and  the  grounds  towards 
the  sea,  are  free :  in  all,  not  less  than  three  miles  in 
circumference.     Numbers  of  persons  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege,  and  go  thither  for  protection.     See 
Ambassador. 
ATTACHMENT,  is  a  custom  in  some  places,  parti- 
cularly the  city  of  London,  whereby  a  creditor  may 
attach  the  goods  of  his  debtor  in  any  hands  where 
he  finds  them,  privileged  persons  and  places  only  e.\- 
ceptetL     By  this  custom  a  party  may  attach  goods  or 
money  -of  the  defendant,  either  in  the  plaintiff's  own 
hands,  or  the  custody  of  a  third  person,  and  that 
cither  in  the  mayor's  or  sheriff^s  court.     If  any  plaint 
be  affirmed  in   London   in   the   above   courts,  and 
be  returned  nihil ;  if  the  plaintiff  will  surmise  any 
other  within  the  city,  who  is  debtor  to  the  defendant 
in.  any  sum,  he  shall  have  his  garnishment  against 
him  to  appear  and  answer  if  he  he  indebted  in  the 
form  the  other  hath  alleged ;  and  if  he  come,   and 
do  not  deny  it,  the  debt  shall   be  attached   in  his 
hands.     But  debts  upon  record,  statute,  or  recogni- 
zance,  debt  recovered,  or  which  is  in  suit  in  the 
King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  after  issue  joined, 
or  money  in  the  sheriff's  hands  after  execution,   &c. 
are  not  attachable  in  London,  neither  will  attachment 
lie  for  rent.   I  Roll.  Abr.  552. 

A  legacy  may  not  be  attached  in  tlie  hands  of  an 
executor,  but  a  foreign  attachment  may  be  made  for 
the  debt  of  an  intestate,  if  a  debt  be  due  only  upon 
simple  contract ;  for  the  executors  or  administrators  are 
chargeable  for  a  debt  due  by  the  testator  or  intestate 
upon  a  simple  contract  as  well  as  a  specialty. 

If  a  suit  be  commenced  against  an  executor,  any 
debt  which  was  due  to  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his 
death  may  be  attached  by  the  executor,  but  not 
where  the  executor  himself  takes  bond  for  a  debt  due 
to  the  testator ;  and  if  he  sell  the  goods,  the  money 
for  which  they  were  sold,  &c .  cannot  be  attached  ; 
but  a  debt  due  may  be  attached  by  the  administrator, 
an  adminiitraior  being  within  the  custom,     i  Ventr. 
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Debts  may  be  attached  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney 
in  the  King's  Bench,  and  he  shall  not  be  privileged. 

If  a  man  be  indebted  to  another  by  bill,  note,  or 
verbal  agreement,  iti  any  sum  payable  at  a  time  to 
come,  an  attachment  may  be  made  for  the  money 
immediately,  and  before  the  time  agreed  for  payment 
thereof,  and  judgm.ent  shall  be  presently  had ;  but 
the  execution  shall  not  be  awarded  for  this  money 
until  it  become  due,  according  to  the  time  men- 
tioned in  the  agreement.  Goods  or  money  coming 
to  the  garnishers  (viz.  the  third  person)  after  the  at- 
tachment, though  it  be  six  months  after,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  attachment.  I  /?s/.  Abr.  5^3.  Part  of  a 
debt  may  be  attached  by  the  custom  of  London. 
Money  due  upon  account,  after  promise  to  pay,  and 
the  day  of  payment  past,  may  be  attached. 

If  a  man  die  intestate,  an  attachment  may  be  made 
of  money  or  goods,  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person, 
before  administrators,  &c.  being  entered  against  the 
bishop  of  London  ;  but  when  there  is  a  will  proved, 
or  letters  of  administration  granted,  the  attachment 
falls,  and  must  be  again  made  by  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  action  may  have  judgment  and 
execution  against  his  principal  debtor,  if  no  execution 
be  sued  against  him;  and  such  debtor  may  sue  the 
third  person  for  his  debt,  notwithstanding  the  judg- 
ment. 
ATTORNEY,  is  a  person  legally  authorized  by  ano- 
ther to  pay  or  receive  monies,  sue  or  transact  any 
other  kind  of  business  in  the  name  of  such  person 
as  shall  appoint  him  his  lawful  attorney. 

This  power  or  authority  is  transferred  to  another 
by  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney,  which  must  be  drawn 
up  in  a  legal  form,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  See  Authority,  Deedy  and  Po-wer  of  Attorney. 
ATTORNEY,  pov;er  of.  See  Pcwtr  of  Attorney. 
AUCTIONS.  By  1 7  G.  III.  c.  50.  every  person  ex- 
ercising the  trade  of  an  auctioneer  within  the  cities 
of  London,  Westminster,  or  biiis  of  mortality,  shall 
pay  annually  for  a  license,  to  use  and  exercise  the  said 
trade  or  business,  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  ;  v.nd 
■without  the  said  bills  of  mortahty,  the  sum  of  five 
shillings  for  such  licence.    S.  1. 

No  person  authorized  by  the  lord  mayor  and  akler- 
xnen  of  London,  to  act  as  broker  within  the  said  city, 
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shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  a  greater  yearly 
sum  than  five  shillings  for  a  licenc-:  to  act  as  an  auc- 
tioneer within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
S.  2. 

No  person  exercising  the  calling  or  occupation  of 
an  auctioneer,  agent,  factor,  or  seller  by  commission', 
at  any  sale  of  estates,  goods  or  effects  whatsoever, 
by  any  mode  of  sale  or  auction,  by  themselves  or 
others,  for  his,  her,  or  their  benefit,  shall  deal  in, 
vend,  or  sell  any  such  estates,  goods  or  effects,  by  pub- 
lic sale  or  otherwise,  by  way  of  auction,  without  tak- 
ing out  a  licence,  to  be  granted  by  the  commissioners 
of  excise  in  London,  or  by  such  persons  as  they 
shall  appoint  ;  or  the  commissioners  of  excise  in 
Scotland. 

Licences  to  be  renewed  ten  days  at  least  before  the 
expiration  of  twelve  calendar  months,  on  penalty  of 
lool.  if  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  50I.  if 
without  the  said  bills.  S.  4. 

Threepence  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  the  pur- 
chase money  arising  by  sale  at  auction  of  any  inte- 
rest in  possession  or  reversion,  in  any  freehold,  copy- 
hold or  leasehold  lands,  tenements,  houses  or  heredi- 
taments, and  of  any  annuities  or  sums  of  money 
charged  thereon,  and  of  any  utensils  in  husbancjry  and 
farming  stock,  ships  and  vessels,  and  of  every  rever- 
sionary interest  in  the  public  fund,  and  the  sum  of 
sixpence  for  every  twenty  shillings  out  of  the  purchase- 
money,  arising  by  sale  at  auction,  of  all  furniture,  fix- 
tures, plate,  jewels,  pictures,  books,  horses  and  car- 
riages, and  all  other  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
the  said  duties  to  be  paid  by  every  such  auctioneer, 
agent,  factor,  or  seller  by  commission.  S.  5. 

Every   auctioneer  within  the   limits  of  the  chief 
office    of    excise   in   London,    to  give   security    by 
bond    to    his    majesty    in    the   sum   of  200I.    with 
two    or    more    sufficient    securities,    that    he    will 
yithin    fourteen    days    after    every    auction,    deliver 
a  particular  account  in  writing  of  the  whole  money 
bid,  and  the  price  of  each  lot,  &c.  and  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  commissioners  of  excise,  &c.  that  the  auc- 
tioneer hath  acted  agreeably  to  this  act,  the  said  bond 
shall  be  cancelled  ;  but  if  no  such  account  as  herein 
mentioned  shall  have  been  delivered,  or  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  such  account  was  not  truly  made,  or  that 
the  party  hath  acted  conti'ary  to  the  true  intent  and 
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jneanirtg  of  the  bond,  such  bond  may  be  prosecuted 
according  to  l;uv,  and  the  licence  shall  thenceforth 
become  void,  and  such  defendant  thenceforth  be- 
come incapable  of  acting  under  any  such  licence. 
S.  6. 

Every  auctioneer  or  person  acting  as  such  without 
the  bills  of  mortality,  shall  give  bond  as  aforesaid  for 
50I.  that  he  will  within  six  weeks  after  each  sale  deli- 
ver in  a  particular  account  of  all  sales,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  payment  of  all  such  sums  of  money 
as  shall  be  due  and  payable  for  each  sale,  within  such 
six  weeks  respectively.     S.  7. 

Auctioneers  may  make  it  a  condition  of  sale,  that 
the  purchaser  shall  pay  the  rate  granted  by  this 
act  ;  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  alter  any  con- 
tract between  any  buyer  or  sellers  by  auction. 
5.  8,  9. 

The  real  owner  of  any  estate,  goods,  or  effects,  put 
up  to  sale  by  way  of  auction,  becoming  the  purcha- 
ser by  means  of  his  own  bidding,  or  the  bidding  of 
any  other  person  on  his  behalf,  shall  be  allowed  the 
duties,  provided  notice  be  given  to  the  auctioneer  be- 
fore such  bidding,  both  by  the  owner  and  the  per- 
son intended  to  be  the  bidder,  of  the  latter  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  former,  and  having  agreed  accordingly 
to  bid  at  the  sale  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  seller, 
and  provided  such  notice  be  verified  by  the  oath  of 
the  auctioneer,  as  to  the  fairness  and  reality  of  the 
said  transaction,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief;  and  if  any  dispute  shall  arise,  whether  such  pur- 
chase by  the  owner  was  not  made  by  collusion,  or  in 
order  to  lessen  the  full  sum  appointed  by  this  act  to 
be  paid,  or  concerning  the  fairness  of  such  transac- 
tion, the  proceed  thereof  shall  lie  upon  the  person 
acting  as  auctioneer  ;  and  on  failure  therein,  or  in 
case  of  any  unfair  practice,  then  no  such  allowance 
^hall  be  made.     S.  10. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  any  sale  by  way 
of  auction  of  estates  or  chattels  made  by  any  rule  or 
order,  or  decree  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  or  Exche- 
quer, or  Courts  of  Session  or  Exchequer  in  Scotland, 
or  any  sales  made  by  the  East  India  or  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  or  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms or  Excise,  or  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
or  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  or  Victualling,  or  any 
such  sales  of  estates  or  chattels  made  by  the  sheriff  in 
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execution  of  judgments,  or  of  goods  distrained  for  rent 
or  nonpayment  of  tithes,  or  goods  and  effects  of 
bankrupts,  sold  by  order  of  the  assignees  under  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy,  or  goods  imported  into 
this  kingdom  from  any  British  colony  in  America 
on  the  first  sale  of  such  goods,  by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  original  importer  to  whom  the  same  were  con- 
signed, and  by  whom  they  were  entered  at  the  Cus- 
tom House  at  the  port  of  importation,  so  as  such  sale 
be  made  within  twelve  months  after  such  goods  shall 
be  so  imported,  nor  to  any  ships  or  their  tackle,  ap- 
parel, and  furniture,  or  the  cargoes  thereof,  which 
may  be  taken  and  condemned  as  prize,  which  shall  be 
sold  in  this  kingdom  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  cap- 
tors thereof;  nor  to  any  ships  or  goods  that  may  be 
wrecked  or  stranded  in  this  kingdom,  and  sold  by 
auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasurers  and  proprie- 
tors thereof,  or  which  may  be  sold,  free  of  duty,  to 
defray  the  charges  of  salvage,  nor  to  sales  made  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors,  nor  to  the  sale  of  any  lease- 
hold or  copyhold  estate,  or  for  lives  or  terms  of  years, 
or  to  the  sale  of  any  woods,  coppices,  produce  of  mines 
or  quarries,  or  any  contract  relating  thereto,  or  to  the 
cutting  or  working  the  same,  or  to  the  sale  of  any  mate-  • 
rials  used  in  the  working  of  such  mines  or  quarries, 
or  to  the  sale  of  any  cattle,  or  live  and  dead  stock,  or 
unmanufactured  produce  of  land,  so  as  sush  sales  be 
made  whilst  they  continue  on  the  lands  producing  the 
same,  and  by  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  or 
adventurers  in  such  mines  or  quarries  respectively, 
or  by  his  or  their  steward   or  agent.  S.  10,  11,  12, 

13- 
The  St.  19th  G.  III.  c.  56,  after   reciting  the  act 

of  17th  G.  III.  c.  50,  repeals  so  much  of  it  as  re- 
lates to  the  powers,  rules,  regulations,  and  provisions, 
for  granting  licences  to  auctioneers,  and  collecting  and 
managing  the  duties,  and  on  the  purchase-money  of 
the  estates,  goods,  and  effects  so  sold ;  and  also  after  re- 
citing that  the  sum  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  of  the  pur- 
chase money  arising  by  sale  at  auction  of  all  plate  and 
jewels,  out  of  the  purchase-money,  had  been  found  to 
prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the  sale  of  the  said  goods  by 
auction,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revenue  intended  to  be 
raised  by  the  said  act,  enacts,  that  the  duty  of  six- 
pence in  the  pound  shall  be  repealed,  and  a  duty  of 
threepence  in  the  pound  out  of  the  purchase-money 

arising 
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arising  by  sale  at  auction  of  all  plate  and  jewels,  shall 
be  raised  in  lieu  thereof.  S.  3. 

No  person  to  sell  estates,  &c.  as  an  auctioneer, 
without  having  taken  out  a  licence  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  act.  S.  3. 

Licences  to  be  renewed  annually,  under  penalty  of 
lool.  in  London,  and  50I.  in  the  country. 

The  5th  section  recites,  that  doubts  had^  arisen, 
whether  the  duties  imposed  by  the  preceding  act  of 
threepence  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  arc  payable  for 
any  part  of  the  purchase-money  not  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  20s,  enacts,  that  the  said  respective  du- 
ties of  threepence  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  shall  be 
charged  and  are  chargtable  for  every  twenty  shillings 
of  the  purchase-money,  and  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  lesser  sum  of  the  purchase-money  arising 
or  to  arise  by  sales  at  auction. 

By  the  6th  section  of  this  act,  the  respective 
rates  and  duties  of  threepence  and  sixpence  shall  be 
chargeable  upon  every  auctioneer  or  seller  by  com- 
mission, immediately  after  the  knocking  down  of 
the  hammer,  or  other  closing  of  the  bidding  at  every 
sale  by  way  of  auction,  and  that  the  rates  and  duties 
so  charged  shall  be  paid  by  every  auctioneer  or  seller  by 
commission,  in  manner  and  at  times  therein  men- 
tioned. 

Every  auctioneer  within  the  limits  of  the  Excise  Of- 
fice in  London,  when  he  takes  out  his  licence,  shall 
be  bound  in  200I.  with  sureties  that  he  will,  within 
t-wenty-eight  days  after  such  sale,  deliver  at  the  said  of- 
fice a  particular  account  in  writing  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  money  bid  at  such  sale,  and  of  the  several  lots 
or  parcels  which  shall  have  been  there  sold,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  payment  of  all  sums  which  shall  be 
due,  and  shall  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  such  ac- 
count ;  and  if  the  auctioneer  shall  not  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  the  bond,  the  commissioners  of  excise  may 
put  it  in  suit.  S.  7. 

Every  auctioneer  in  Great  Britain,  not  within  the 
limits  of  the  Excise  Office  in  London,  shall  give  se- 
curity as  aforesaid  in  50I.  that  he  will,  within  six 
weeks  after  each  sale,  deliver  in  a  particular  account 
thereof.     S.  8. 

Every  such  auctioneer  or  seller  by  commission, 
selling  by  auction  within  the  limits  of  the  chief 
office  of  excise  in  l,on«.lon,  shall,  two  days  at  least 
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before  any  sale  by  auction  shall  be  commenced,  deh- 
ver  at  the  chief  office  of  excise,  to  the  person  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioners  of  excise,  a  notice  in 
writing  by  such  auctioneer,  specifying  the  particular 
day  when  such  sale  by  auction  is  to  begin,  and  shall  at 
the  same  time,  or  within  twenty-four  hours  after,  de- 
liver a  written  or  printed  catalogue,  attested  and 
signed  by  such  auctioneer  or  his  known  clerk  ;  ii; 
which  catalogue  shall  be  particularly  expressed  and 
enumerated  each  and  every  article  by  such  auctioneer 
intended  to  be  sold  at  such  auction  ;  and  every  auc- 
tioneer not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of 
20I.     S.  9. 

Auctioneers  in  England  and  Wales,  not  within  the 
limits  of  the  Excise  Office  in  London,  who  shall  not 
be  prepared  to  deliver  in  their  accounts  of  sales  to 
the  collector  of  excise,  shall  within  six  weeks  after 
such  sale  deliver  it  at  the  Excise  Office  in  London. 
S.  10. 

If  the  sale  by  auction  of  any  estate,  &c.  sliall  be 
rendered  void,  owing  to  a  defective  title,  the  auc- 
tioneer, &c.  may  complain  to  the  commissioners  of 
excise  or  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  hear  and 
determine  the  same.     S.  12. 

Where  owners  of  estates,  &c.  bid  themselves,  or 
employ  others  to  bid  for  them,  an  allowance  of  the 
duties  is  to  be  made  accordingly,  pi-ovided  notice  be 
given  to  the  auctioneer  that  such  persons  are  to  bid 
for  the  owners,  &c.     S.  12. 

The  14th,  15  th,  and  i6th  sections  enumej-ate  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  property,  to  which  this  act  shall  not 
extend,  and  which  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
act,  viz.  sales  of  copyhold  property  taken  in  execu- 
tion, bankruptcy,  &c. 

And  for  the  better  and  more  effectal  preventing  of 
frauds,  which  may  be  practised  by  auctioneers  selling 
estates,  goods,  or  chattels,  under  the  sheriffs  or  their 
under  sheriffs,  or  under  the  order  and  direction  of 
the  assignees,  under  any  commission  of  bankruptcy, 
all  auctioneers,  &c.  selling  any  effects,  &c.  seized  by  a 
sheriff  in  execution,  shall  enumerate  in  the  catalogue 
by  him  to  be  delivered  under  directions  of  this  act,  as 
well  the  particular  estate  and  effects  to  be  sold,  and 
also  the  exact  sum  to  be  levied  under  such  execution  ; 
and  the  sheriff  or  under  sheriff  respectively  shall 
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sign  every  such  catalogue,  and  certify  at  the  foot 
thereof  that  the  goods  so  specified  and  enumerated 
were  really  and  truly  the  property  of  the  person 
against  whom  such  judgment  was  obtained,  and  ac- 
tually seized  in  execution  of  the  said  judgment ;  and 
every  auctioneer  employed  by  the  assignees  under 
a  commission  of  bankniptcy  to  sell  the  efiects  of  any 
bankrupt,  sliall  likewise  specify  and  enumerate  in  the 
catalogue  the  goods  and  effects  then  to  be  sold ;  and 
the  assignees  or  assignee,  if  only  one  under  the  com- 
mission, shall  subscribe  and  sign  such  catalogue,  and 
certify  at  the  foot  thereof  that  all  tlie  estates,  goods, 
chattels,  and  effects  in  such  catalogue  respectively 
specified,  were  really  and  truly  the  property  of  the 
said  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  suing  forth  the  said 
commission  ;  which  respective  catalogue  so  signed 
and  certified  shall  be  produced  by  every  such  auc- 
tioneer to  the  person  appointed  to  receive  his  ac- 
count, before  he  shall  be  permitted  to  have  the  ac- 
count passed  or  allowed,  under  penalty  of  20I. 
against  such  sheriff,  under  sheriff,  assignee  or  assig- 
nees neglecting  to  subscribe,  sign,  and  certify  as  afore- 
said.    S.  16. 

Auctioneers  employed  to  sell  goods  damaged  by 
fire  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurer,  shall  enumerate  the 
particulars  in  the  catalogue,  which  shall  be  certified 
by  the  insurers  under  penalty  of  20I.  against  any  in- 
surers who  shall  suffer  to  be  inserted  in  catalogue  any 
goods  other  than  such  as  were  to  be  sold  for  their  be- 
nefit.    4S.  17. 

The  1 8th  section  relates  to  the  recovery  and  appli- 
cation of  the  penalties,  which  are  recoverable  in  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  or  Exchequer  in  Scotland, 
^nd  declares  that  one  moiety  goes  to  the  king,  and 
the  other  to  the  informer. 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  59,  the  commissioners  of  excise 
may  empower  auctioneers  to  sell  foreign  wine  by  auc- 
tion, upon  proof  of  the  duties  being  paid,  without  be- 
ing liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  this  act.    S.  10. 

By  28  G.  III.  c.  37,  complaints  of  sales  by  auction 
being  rendered  void  to  be  made  in  a  year,  if  they  be 
rendered  void  within  that  period,  or  else  in  tliree 
months  after  discovery.     S.  19. 

No  allowances  of  duty  to  be  made  to  purchasers 
of  their  own  effects  at  auctions,  unless  notice  in  writ- 
ing, signed  by  the  owner,  and  tlie  person  intended  to 
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be  the  bidder  of  the  latter,  being  appointed  by  the 
former,  and  having  agreed  accordingly  to  bid  at  thf 
sale  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  seller,  shall  have  been 
given  to  the  auctioneer  before  such  bidding,  nor  un- 
less such  delivery  of  such  notice  shall  be  verified  upon 
the  oath  of  the  auctioneer,  as  also  the  fairness  of  the 
transaction,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.     S.  20. 

By  29  G.  III.  c.  63,  piece  goods  woven  in  this 
kingdom  may  be  sold  in  the  quantity  taken  from  the 
loom,  and  in  lots  of  the  price  of  20I.  or  upward.';, 
without  paying  the  auction  duties.  But  by  section  3 
of  this  act,  every  person  acting  as  auctioneers,  shall 
at  every  such  public  auction,  over  and  besides  the 
bond  now  directed  by  law  to  be  given,  on  receiving 
his  licence,  give  further  security  by  bond  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  sum  of  5000I.  with  two  or  more  sureties, 
which  security  the  commissioners  of  excise,  or  any 
two  or  more  of  them  for  the  time  being,  in  England 
and  Scotland  respectively,  or  such  person  as  by  the 
commissioners  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
within  1 4  days  after  such  sale  at  auction  of  any  goods 
woven  or  fabricated  in  the  loom,  deliver  at  the  next 
office  of  excise,  within  the  aforesaid  limits,  a  true, 
exact,  and  particular  account  in  writing  of  the  several 
lots  and  parcels  of  such  goods  which  shall  have  been 
sold,  the  amoynt  of  the  money  bid  at  such  sale,  and 
the  price  of  each  lot  or  parcel ;  and  further,- that  he 
will  not  at  any  time  knowingly  offer  or  put  up  for 
sale,  or  sell  at  auction,  any  piece  goods  or  other 
goods  woven  or  fabricated  in  the  loom  of  this  king- 
dom, which  shall  not  be  offered,  or  put  up  for  sale,  or 
sold  entire  in  the  piece  or  quantity  in  which  the  same 
were  taken  from  the  loom  and  in  lots  as  aforesaid,  on 
account  of  the  manufacturer  or  first  purchaser  therof, 
without  charging  for  every  20s.  of  the  purchase  money 
thereof  the  said  duty,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  said  act  of  the  1 7th  G.  III.  s.  3. 

Parties  acting  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  such  bond,  and  of  this  act,  the  commissioners 
of  excise  may  put  the  bond  in  suit. 

By  30  G.  III.  c.  27,  goods  imported  from  Yucatan 
are  free  from  the  excise  duty  on  sales  by  auction  im- 
posed by  the  preceding  acts  ;  and  by  32  G.  III.  c.  42, 
whale-oil,  whale-bone,  ambergris,  and  head-matter, 
and  all  skins  of  seals,  or  other  living  animals  in  the 
sea,  elephants' teeth,  palm-oil,  dying  woods,  drugs, 

and 
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rand- other  articles  for  dyers'  use,  mahogany,  and  other 
manufactured  wood  for  the  use  of  cabinet-makers  and 
other  mannfecturers,  imported  in  British  ships  from 
Africa,  or  any  Briti.sh  settlement  abroad,  shall  be  free 
of  the  said  duty  on  the  first  sale  of  such  goods  by  auc- 
tion on  account  of  the  original  importer  to  whom 
the  same  vrere  consigned,  so  as  such  sale  be  made 
within  12  months  after  such  goods  shall  be  imported, 
and  by  some  person  duly  licensed  to  exercise  the  trade 
and  business  of  an  auctioneer. 

By  38  G.  III.  c.  51,  s.  2,  auctioneers  neglecting 
to  make  payment  of  any  duties  arising  from  sales, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  double  the  sum  of 
the  said  duty;  and  if  within  14  days  after  conviction 
and  execution  for  the  said  penalty  no  sufficient  goods 
can  be  found,  the  bond  may  be  put  in  force  against 
the  auctioneer  or  sureties  ;  and  by  3d  section  of  this 
act,  auctioneers  making  ova-  payments  of  duties,  may 
complain  to  the  commissioners  of  excise  or  justices 
where  tlie  sale  was   made,  who  may  relieve  them. 

S.  3- 

By  41  G.  III.  oil  made  from  amphibious  animals, 
called  cea-cows  or  sea-elephants,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  elephant  oil,  shall  be  free  of  auction 
duties  on  the  first  sale  by  or  on  account  of  the  origi- 
nal importer,  if  such  sale  be  made  by  a  licenced  augr 
■tloneer  within  12  months  after  importation. 

A  bidder  at  an  auction,  under  the  usual  conditions 
that  the  highest  bidder  shall  be  the  purchaser,  may 
retract  his  bidding  any  time  before  the  hammer  is 
<lown.      PaytUM.  Cave,   3  T.  R.  148. 

If  the  owner  of  goods  or  an  estate  put  up  to  sale 
at  an  auction,  employ  puffers  to  bid  for  him  without 
declaring  it,  and  there  is  only  one  real  bidder,  who 
by  means  of  such  puffers  is  induced  to  purchase  at 
an  high  price,  such  purchaser  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  complete  the  contract.  Howard  v.  Castle,  6  T. 
R.  642. 

An  auctioneer  employed  to  sell  the  goods  of  a  third 
person  by  auction,  may  maintain  an  action  against  a 
buyer,  for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  though  the  sale 
was  at  the  house  of  such  third  person,  and  the  goods 
•were  known  to  be  his  property.  Williams  v.  Milling- 
ton,  I  H.  13,  81. 

In  a  contract  made  on  a  sale  it  is  always  supposed 
that  the  vender  has  a  good  title ;  if  therefore  there 
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be  any  concealment  of  the  circumstances  affuctlng  the 
title,  and  the  vendee  has  paid  the  purchase  money, 
he  may  wave  the  bargain  and  receive  back  the 
money.  Borough  v.  Sliiiner,  5  Burr.  2639.  But 
where  the  title  is  defective,  the  person  who  had  be- 
come the  purchaser  can  only  recover  back  the  deposit 
with  interest,  Wot  any  further  damages  for  the  sup- 
posed loss  of  the  bargain.  Flureau  v.  Thoinhill,  2 
Bl.  R.  1078.  But  in  such  case  as  where  the  sale  has 
not  been  completed  in  consequence  of  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  title,  the  vender  will  be  liable  to  all  ex- 
pences  incurred.  Richards  v.  Barton,  Esp.  N.  P.  268. 
Where  a  purchase  is  made  at  an  auction,  though  it 
may  consist  of  several  lots,  if  from  the  nature  of  the 
contract  it  is  entire,  the  seller  must  make  a  complete 
title  to  the  whole  of  it ;  for  otharwisc  the  buyer  may 
consider  the  bargain  as  void  and  receive  back  the 
deposit.      Cbaumb.  v.  Griffiths,  Esp.  Ca.  N.  P.  p.  II. 

Where  any  articles  are  sold  by  auction,  and  in  tha 
printed  conditions  of  sale  there  is  a  statement  and 
warranty  of  the  title,  the  things  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  sold  under  that  title,  and  no  verbal  declarations  of 
the  auctioneer  contrary  to  the  printed  catalogue  and 
conditions  of  sale  shall  be  admitted.  Gufi/iis  v.  Er- 
hart,  H.  Bl.  Rep.  289.  And  it  is  not  material  whe- 
ther the  auctioneer  have  paid  over  the  money  to  his 
principal  or  not,  for  the  auctioneer  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  stakeholder,  and  ought  not  to  part  with 
his  deposit  until  the  sale  is  finished,  and  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  whom  it  ultimateJy  belonged.  Borough  v.- 
Shinner,  Esp.  N.  P.  p.  11. 

Where  the  plaintiff  sues  for  damages  for  the  non- 
performance of  a  contract,  the  action  should  be 
brought  against  the  principal,  unless  the  aructlonecf 
refuse  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  principal,  in 
which  case  the  auctioneer  will  himself  be  personally 
liable. 

Goods  sold  at  public  auction  are  not  within  the 
statute  of  frauds,  and  no  earnest  or  note  In  writing 
is  required  between  the  parties.  Simon  v.  Motivos, 
3  Burr.  1921.  Rucker  V.  Cammyer,  Esp.'N.V.  105. 

A  bidder  at  an  auction  under  the  usual  conditions, 
that  the  highest  bidder  shall  be  the  purchaser,  may 
retract  his  bidding  any  time  before  the  hammer  is 
down.     Payne  V.  Cave,  Esp.  29  G.  III.  3  T.  R.  148. 

Where   a   deposit  has  been  made,   if  the  vendee 
3  does 
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does  not  perform  the  bargain,  he  shall  forfeit  his 
deposit  and  give  up  all  claim  to  the  thing  intended  to 
be  purchased.     Savi/k  v.  Saville,  2  P.  Wms.  745. 

When  a  person  sends  an  article  to  an  auction  which 
advertises  to  sell  to  the  best  bidder,  with  orders  not 
to  have  it  sold  under  such  a,  price,  an  action  will  not 
lie  against  the  auctioneer  if  he  sells  it  at  a  price  less 
than  that  so  mentioned,  as  such  dealings  are  a  fraud 
upon  buyers,  who  suppose  that  the  lot  is  to  be 
knocked  down  to  the  best  real  hiJdn- ;  but  it  is  other- 
wise had  he  ordered  it  not  to  be  set  up  under  such  a 
price.     Bexwell  v.  Christie,  Cotup.  29S- 

If  the  owner  of  goods  or  an  estate  sold  by  auction 
employ  puffers  to  bid  for  him  without  declaring  it, 
it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  real  bidders,  and  the  highest 
bidder  cannot  be  compelled  to  compkat  the  purchase 
made  under  such  circumstances.  Howard  v.  Castle, 
6  T.  R.  642. 

An  auctioneer  who  sells  goods  may  maintain  an 
action  for  them  against  the  buyer  in  his  own  name, 
wen  where  the  goods  were  sold  at  the  proprie- 
tor's own  house  ;  for  he  has  possession  with  a  special 
property  or  interest,  a  lien  for  the  charges  of  the 
sale,  the  commission  and  auction  duty,  which  he 
is  bound  to  pay.  Williams  v.  Willington,  H.  Bl.  Rep. 
81. 

If  an  auctioneer  will  not  give  up  the  name  of  his 
principal,  he  is  personally  liable  to  an  action  on  a 
warranty  of  representation  concerning  the  thing  sold. 
Per  Lord  Kenym,  Hanson  v.  Roberdeati,  S.  Guild. 
East.  1792.  See  Broker,  Contract,  Sale. 
AYERAGJE,  in  commerce,  signifies  the  accidents  and 
rriisfortunes  which  happen  to  ships  and  their  cargoes 
from  the  time  of  their  loading  and  sailing,  to  their 
xeturn  and  unloading.  It  is  divided  into  three  kinds  ; 
1st,  The  simple  or  particular  average,  which  consists 
in  the  extraordinary  expences  incurred  for  the  ship 
alone,  or  for  the  merchandise  alone,  such  as  the  loss 
of  anchors,  masts  and  rigging,  occasioned  by  the 
common  accidents  at  sea,  the  damages  wliich  happen 
to  merchants  by  storm,  prize,  ship^weck,  wet,  or 
putting,  all  which  must  be  borne  and  pmd  by  the 
things  that  suffered  the  da^iage.  2d,  The  large  and 
small  average,  being  those  expences  incurred  and  da- 
mages sustained,  for  the  common  good  and  security 
both  of  ^tjie'  merchandise  and  vessel,   consequently 
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to  be  borne  by  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  to  be  regu- 
lated upon  the  whole.  Of  this  number  are  the  goods 
or  money  given  for  the  ransom  of  the  ship  and  cargo  ; 
things  thrown  overboard  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  ; 
the  expences  of  unloading  for  entering  into  a  river  or 
harbour,  and  the  provisions  and  hire  of  the  sailors 
where  the  ship  is  put  under  an  embargo.  3d,  The 
small  averages  are  the  expences  of  towing  and  pi- 
loting the  ship  out  of  or  into  harbours,  creeks,  or  ri- 
vers, one-third  of  which  must  be  charged  to  the  ship, 
and  two-thirds  to  the  cargo. 

Average  is  more  particularly  used  for  a  certain  con- 
tribution that  merchants  make  proportionably  to  their 
losses,  who  have  had  their  goods  cast  into  the  sea  in 
the  tune  of  tempest.  It  also  signifies  a  small  duty  which 
those  merchants  who  send  goods  to  another  man's 
ship  pay  to  the  master  for  his  care  of  them  over  and 
above  the  freight.  Hence  it  is  expressed  in  the  bills 
of  lading,  paying  so  much  freight  for  the  said  goods, 
with  primage  and  average  accustomed.  See  Marine 
Insurance. 

AVOIRDUPOIS.     See  Tfeights  and  Measures. 

AUGSBURG,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  formerly  a  place  of  eminence,  consequence, 
wealth  and  commerce ;  now,  however,  there  are  only 
to  be  found  in  it  a  few  merchants,  with  very  moderate 
capital,  and  some  others  who  do  the  business  of  bro- 
kers. Some  houses,  however,  carry  on  a  little  bank- 
ing trade,  and  this  way  through  Tyrol,  and  Grau- 
bunter  occasions  some  little  exchange  between  this 
place  and  Germany. 

AUSTRIA,  one  of  the  principal  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire of  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Moravia,  on  the  east  by  Hungary,  on  the  south  by 
Stiria,  and  on  the  west  by  Bavaria.  It  is  divided  in- 
to Upper  and  Lower.  Upper  Austria  is  situated  on 
the  south,  and  Lower  Austria  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Danube.  Vienna,  the  capital,  is  in  the  Upper  Aus- 
tria, which  contains  several  very  considerable  towns. 
The  country  is  very  fertile,  has  a  great  many  mines, 
and  produces  vast  quantities  of  sulphur. 

Austria,  though  a  plentiful  country,  is  not  from 
its  situation  calculated  for  commerce.  There  are, 
however,  in  various  parts  of  these  extensive  domini- 
ons, annual  fairs,  several  of  which  are  much  frequented 
by  strangers,  and  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on. 

AUTHORITY 
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AUTHORITY  is  a  delegated  power  by  which  one 
person  authorises  another  to  act  generally  or  specially 
in  his  name,  and  by  whose  acts,  where  the  authority 
is  strictly  pursued,  the  party  delegating  such  power 
will  be  bound.  An  authority  may  be  given  either 
verbally  or  in  writing,  but  the  latter  is  the  most  usual 
and  regular. 

If  the  person  who  undertakes  for  another  have  no 
authority,  he  is  guilty  of  fraud,  and  the  party  under- 
taking ought  to  be  personally  liable  ;  but  where  such 
authority  is  given,  it  is  only  acting  for  another  ;  like 
the  case  of  a  factor  or  broker  acting  for  their  principals, 
who  were  never  held  to  -be  liable  personally.  But 
where  one  undertakes  for  another,  under  an  autho- 
rity, he  must,  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  being 
personally  bound  by  such  undertaking,  strictly  pursue 
his  authority. 

Wherever  there  is  a  general  authority  coupled  with 
an  interest,  that  authority  may  be  executed  by  attor- 
ney. But  if  the  attorney  execute  it  contrary  to  the 
effect  of  his  authority,  this  is  utterly  void  ;  and  if  he 
execute  his  authority,  and  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
warrant,  it  is  void  for  that  part  only  wherein  he  ex- 
ceeds his  authority. 

Where  one  is  delegated  to  act  for  another,  he 
must  not  use  his  own  name  only,  but  the  name  also  of 
the  person  who  gave  the  authority,  9  Rep.  76.  So 
on  the  execution  of  a  deed,  the  agent  should  sign  the 
name  of  the  principal  coupled  with  his  own. 

A  person  is  not  bound  to  accept  of  a  conveyance 
executed  under  a  power  of  attorney,   i  Esp.  115. 

Although  it  is  a  rule  that  every  authority  shall  be 
countermandable,  and  determined  by  the  death  of  him 
that  gives  it,  yet  when  an  interest  is  coupled  with  an 
authority,  it  cannot  then  be  countermanded  or  deter- 
mined. Dyer,  190. 

Where  an  authority  is  given  by  law,  it  must  be 
strictly  pursued  ;  and  if  a  person  acting  under  such 
authority  exceeds  it,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
ihc  excess. 

A  power  granted  to  several  persons  may  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  majority  of  them.  Wllhnell  v.  Gartbam, 
6  T.  R.  388. 

On  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership  between  A,  B, 
andC,  a  power  given  to  A,  to  receive  all  debts  owing 
to,  and  to  pay  all  those  ov/ing  by  the  late  partnership. 
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will  not  authorize  him  to  indorse  a  bill  of  exchange  in 
the  name  of  the  partnership,  though  drawn  by  him 
in  that  name,  and  accepted  by  a  debtor  to  the  partner- 
ship after  the  dissolution,  so  that  the  indorsee  cannot 
maintain  an  action  on  the  bill  against  A,  B,  and  C, 
as  partners.  KUgotir  and  Finlayson,  GalWeuch  and  Har- 
per., I  H.B.  155.  ^ct  Agent,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bro- 
ker, Factor,  Power. 
AWARD.  An  award  is  the  judgment  pronounced  by 
one  or  more  arbitrators ;  the  act  by  which  the  parties 
bind  themselves  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  between 
them  to  some  third  person,  is  denominated  a  submis- 
sion ;  the  parties  chosen  to  decide  such  matter  in  li- 
tigation are  termed  arbitrators  ,-  if  provision  be  made, 
as  is  customary,  that  in  case  the  arbitrators  cannot 
agree,  some  other  person  shall  ultimately  decide,  such 
person  is  then  called  the  umpire,  and  his  decision  is 
termed  the  umpirage. 

I.  Submission  to  the  aiuard  hoiu  to  be  made.  Tlie 
submission  may  be  the  act  of  the  parties  themselves , 
or  it  may  be  by  their  act  with  the  interposition  of  a 
court  j  in  either  of  these  cases  the  submission  may  be 
either  verbally  or  in  writing.  The  latter  mode,  how- 
ever, is  sanctioned  by  general  practice.  When  the 
submission  is  in  writing,  it  is  generally  made  by 
bonds,  reciprocally  given  by  the  parties,  in  a  certain 
penalty  or  condition,  to  be  void  on  performance  of 
the  award  -,  but  such  bonds  may  be  given  to  a  third 
person,  or  even  to  the  arbitrator  himself,  and  they 
may  be  also  given  by  any  other  persons  properly  au- 
thorized on  behalf  of  the  parties,  who  will  in  such 
case  incur  the  penalties  of  the  bonds  if  the  parties  do 
not  perform  the  award,  or  the  submission  may  be  by 
indenture,  with  mutual  covenants,  to  stand  to  the 
award. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  awards 
were  generally  made  on  submissions  by  the  acts  of 
the  parties  only ;  but  mercantile  transactions  becoming 
frequently  the  subject  of  discussion  in  courts,  the 
practice  became  general  about:  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  tlie  above  king,  of  referring  matters  to  ar- 
bitration by  consent  of  the  parties  under  a  rule  of 
nisi  prius  ;  the  utility  of  which  was  so  generally 
experienced,  that  this  practice  became  a  legislative 
provision,  for  by  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  15,  "  all  traders 
and  merchants  and  others  desiring  to  end  by  arbi- 
G  tration 
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tration  p.ny  controversy,  suit,  or  quarrel,  for  which 
there  is  no  other  remedy  but  by  personal  action  or 
suit  in  equity,  may  ngrei-  that  their  submission  of  theiy 
suit  to  the  aivard  or  umpirage  of  any  person  or  persons, 
should  be  made  a  rule  of  any  of  his  majesty  s  courts  of 
record,  and  to  insert  such  their  agreement  in  their 
submission,  or  tlie  condition  of  the  bond  or  promise 
whereby  they  oblige  themselves  respectively  ;  which 
agreement  being  so  made  and  inserted,  may,  on  pro- 
ducing an  affidavit  thereof,  made  by  the  witnesses 
thereunto,  or  any  one  of  them,  in  the  court  of  which 
the  same  is  agreed  to  be  made  a  rule,  and  on  reading 
and  filing  the  said  affidavit  in  court,  be  entered  of 
record  in  such  court ;  and  a  rule  shall  be  thereupon 
made  by  the  said  court,  that  the  parties  shall  submit 
to  and  finally  be  concluded  by  the  arbitration  or  um- 
pirage which  shall  be  made  concerning  them,  by  the 
arbitrators  or  umpire  pursuant  to  such  submission  ; 
and  in  case  of  disobedience  to  such  arbitration  or  um- 
pirage, the  party  neglecting  or  refusing  shall  be  subject 
to  all  the  penalties  of  contemning  a  rule  of  court." 

Submisiicn,  its  extent,  is'e.  The  extent  of  the  sub- 
mission may  vary  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
parties,  and  it  may  be  of  one  particular  matter  only, 
or  of  several,  or,  which  is  the  most  usual,  of  all  matters 
in  dispute. 

A  time  should  in  all  cases  be  mentioned  within 
which  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  are  to  pronounce  the 
award  ;  but  if  no  time  be  limited  for  this  purpose  in 
the  submission,  it  is  understood  that  the  award  shall 
be  made  within  a  convenient  time;  and  if  in  such  case 
the  arbitrators  refuse  to  make  their  award  upon  re- 
quest of  the  party,  a  subsequent  revocation  of  the 
authority  will  be  no  breach  of  the  submission. 

Submission,  how  to  be  construed.  The  words  of  a 
submission  must  be  so  understood  as  to  give  a  reason- 
able construction  of  their  meaning,  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  parties,  and  where  there  is  any  re- 
pugnancy in  the  words  of  any  part  of  the  submis- 
sion, such  repugnant  words  shall  be  rejected,  and  the 
former  shall  stand. 

Submission,  how  to  be  revolted.  Every  species  of  au- 
thority being  a  delegated  power,  although  by  express 
Words  made  irrevocable,  is  nevertheless  in  its  nature 
revocable ;  if  therefore  one  of  the  parties,  before  the 
making  of  the  award,  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
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time  of  making  it,  revoke  the  authority  of  the  arbi- 
trators, the  latter  in  such  case  cannot  proceed ;  or  if 
they  do,  the  party  revoking  is  not  bound  to  perform 
their  award,  but  may  plead  the  revocation  in  bar  to 
an  action  on  the  award  itself ;  or  he  may  himself  re- 
cover against  the  other  in  an  action  for  the  original 
cause  of  dispute. 

The  nature  of  the  revocation  must  follow  the  nature 
of  the  submission  ;  thus  if  the  latter  be  merely  verbal 
the  former  may  also  be  verbal — the  words  "  I  dis- 
charge you  from  proceeding  any  further,"  addressed 
to  the  arbitrators,  will  be  sufficient.  But  if  the  sub- 
mission be  by  deed,  such  revocation  must  also  be  by 
deed. 

The  foregoing  principle  applies  only  to  an  express 
revocation,  and  not  such  a  one  as  must  necessarily  be 
implied  by  construction  of  law  from  another  act  of 
the  party  ;  thus  if  a  woman,  while  single,  submits  to 
an  arbitration,  and  marries  before  making  the  award, 
or  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  making  it, 
the  marriage  in  this  case  will  operate  as  an  implied 
revocation.  • 

Parties  to  a  submission.  Every  person  capable  of 
making  a  disposition  of  his  property,  or  a  release  of 
his  right,  may  make  a  submission  to  an  award ; 
persons,  therefore,  who  are  under  cither  a  natu- 
ral or  civil  incapacity  of  contracting,  are  alone  ex- 
cluded. 

A  married  woman,  therefore,  cannot  be  party  to  a 
submission,  but  the  husband  may  submit  for  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  a  guardian  may  submit  for  an  infant 
and  bind  himself,  that  he  shall  perform  the  award. 
Roberts  y.  Nc-wbold,  6  Will.  III.    Comb.  318. 

If  an  executor  or  administrator  submit  a  matter  in 
dispute  between  himself  and  another,  in  right  of  his 
testator  and  intestate,  this  will  be  at  his  own  peril,  for 
if  the  arbitrator  do  not  give  him  the  same  measure  of 
justice  as  he  is  entitled  to  by  law,  he  must  account  for 
the  deficiency  to  the  persons  interested  in  the  effects. 
Barry  v.  Rush,   i  Term  Rep.  69 1 . 

So  also  the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt  may  submit  to 
arbitration  any  dispute  between  their  bankrupt  and 
others,  provided  they  pursue  the  directions  of  ^ 
Geo.  II.  c.  30.  s.  34. 

Those  only  who  are  actually  parties  to  the  submis- 
sion shall  be  bound  by  the  award,  but  a  man  is  in 

general 
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general  bound  by  an  award  to  wliich  he  submits  for 
another. 

If  a  man  authorize  another  on  his  belialf  to  refer 
a  dispute,  the.  award  is  binding  on  the  principal  alone, 
unless  the  agent  bind  himself  for  the  performance  of 
the  principal.    I  Wils.  28,  58. 

When  there  are  several  claimants  on  one  side,  and 
they   all  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration,  but  some  of 
them  only  enter  into  a  bond  to  perform  the  award,  such 
award  shall  bind  the  rest.  WoodSinX.  v.  Thompson  &  al. 
M.  24  Car.  B.  R. 

Where  there  are  two  on  one  side,  though  the 
one  will  not  be  bound  for  the  other,  yet  if  the  award 
be  general,  that  they  shall  do  one  entire  thing,  both 
shall  be  bound  for  performance  of  the  whole.  Cro. 
Car.  434. 

If  husband  and  wife  submit  to  arbitration  any  thing 
in  right  of  the  wife,  the  wife  shall  be  bound  by  the 
award  after  the  death  of  the  husband. 

An  award  creates  a  duty  which  survives  to  exe- 
cutors or  administrators  ;  they  shall,  therefore,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  compelled  to  the  performance  if  made 
.igainst  their  testator  or  intestate  ;  and  on  the  other 
they  may  take  advantage  of  it  if  made  in  his  favour. 
I  Lord  Rnym.  248. 

What  mai)  or  may  not  ■h  referred  to  arbitration.  As 
the  intent  of  the  parties  in  submitting  to  an  award 
is  to  obtain  an  expeditious  and  amicable  adjustment  of 
something  which  was  in  its  nature  uncertain,  no  award 
can  be  had  on  a  bond  for  payment  of  any  sum  certain, 
nor  for  arrears  of  rent  ascertained  by  a  lease  ;  nor  of 
covenant  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  nor  damages 
recovered  by  a  judgment,  becJause  the  demand  is  in 
all  these  cases  ascertained  or  liquidated.  But  by  some 
of  the  cases,  viz.  Lumlcy  v.  Hiiiton,  Rol.  Abr.  Tit. 
Arlitv.  B.  8,  and  C.oxal  v.  Sharp,  i  Keb.  937,  it  ap- 
pears that  when  certain  or  liquidated  demands  are 
coupled  with  others  which  are  uncertain,  those  which 
are  certain  may  be  submitted  ;  and  this  even  in  the 
case  of  a  verdict  and  judgment. 

In  general,  however,  where  the  party  recoveriug 
could  in  an  action  recover  only  uncertain  damages,  the 
subject  of  complaint  may  be  made  a  reference  to  ar- 
bitration ;  as  any  demand  not  ascertained  by  the  agree- 
rrient  or  contract  of  the  parties,  although  the  claimant 
demand  a  sum  certain,  such  as  a  claim  of  5I.  for  the 
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different  expences  in  the  service  of  cither  party.  So 
also  an  action  of  account  may  be  taken,  for  till  the  ac- 
count be  taken  the  sum  remains  uncertain. 

All  kinds  of  personal  wrong  which  would  obtain 
compensation  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbhration.  But  those  cases  where  the 
injury  to  the  individual  is  merged  in  a  public  crime, 
can  never  be  the  subject  of  arbitration. 

In  all  cases  where  the  demand  arises  upon  a  deed, 
the  submission  ought  also  to  be  by  deed  ;  and  in  deeds 
where  no  certain  duty  accrues  by  the  deed  alone,  but 
the  demand  arises  from  some  wrong  or  default  subse- 
quent, as  in  the  case  of  a  bond  to  perform  covenants, 
or  covenant  to  repair  an  house  ;  in  these  instances,  as 
the  demand  is  for  damages  occasioned  by  a  breach, 
an  award  will  be  operative. 

Arbitrators  and  Uir.pire.  Every  person  whom  the  law 
presumes  to  be  free  and  capable  of  judging,  may  be- 
an arbitrator  or  umpire  ;  but  an  infant  cannot  be  an 
arbitrator,  nor  a  married  woman. 

If  a  person  be  nominated  an  arbitrator  in  his  own 
cause,  luith  the  consent  of  the  opposite  party,  his  award 
shall  nevertheless  be  valid. 

Umpire,  hoiv  to  be  itcminated.  The  unipire  jnay  be 
nominated  ehher  by  the  parties  themselves  at  the  time 
of  executing  the  submission,  or  at  the  discretion  of 
the  arbitrators.  Where  the  power  of  nominating 
the  umpire  is  left  to  the  arbitrators,  they  should  not 
leave  this  to  chance,  but  exercise  in  such  appoint- 
ment their  best  understanding  and  judgment. 

Many  difllculties  have  occurred,  as  appears  from 
several  of  the  cases  relative  to  the  appointment  of  the 
umpire,  the  time  when  his  functions  are  to  com- 
mence, and  the  time  when  his  umpirage  is  to  be  made. 
In  some  instances  the  latter  has  been  the  same  as  that 
limited  for  the  arbitrators  to  make  their  award  ;  it  is 
now,  however,  usual,  and  certainly  more  correct,  to 
prolong  the  time  beyond  that  period  ;  but  every  agree- 
ment to  enlarge  the  time  for  making  an  award,  must 
contain  a  consent  that  it  shall  be  made  a  rule  of  court ; 
otherwise  no  attachment  will  be  granted  for  not  per- 
forming an  award  made  under  it.  Jenhinson  v.  Law^ 
M.  39  G.  III. 

In  case  of  the  prolongation  of  time,  the  au- 
thority of  the  arbitrators  is  determined,  and  that 
of  the  umpire  immediately  begins  on  the  expiration 
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of  tlie  time  specified  to  be  allowed  to  the  arbitra- 
tors. 

How  hr  any  conduct  of  the  arbitrators  can  autho- 
rize the  umpire  to  make  his  umpirage  Irefore  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  limited  for  their  making  their 
award,  has  been  a  question  pregnant  with  difEculties, 
and  contrariety  of  decision.  The  following  appears 
to  be  the  most  clear  and  correct  opinion  relative  to 
this  point : 

If  within  the  time  allowed  to  the  arbitrators  they 
make  their  award,  this  shall  be  considered  as  the  real 
award :  if  they  make  no  award,  the  umpirage  shall 
then  take  place :  in  this  case  there  shall  be  no  clashing 
or  confusion  of  authority'with  respect  to  time,  and 
the  umpire  has  no  concurrence  of  authority  absolutely, 
but  conditionally  only,  if  the  arbitrators  make  no 
award  within  the  time  assigned  for  the  purpose. 
This  principle  will  also  equally  apply  to  the  case  where 
the  umpire  is  confined  to  the  same  time  with  the  ar- 
bitrators, and  that  where  the  time  is  prolonged.  Sir 
T.  Rayin.  205.     I  Sa/k.  71. 

It  is  the  fairest  way  for  the  arbitrators  to  nominate 
an  umpire  bifore  they  proceed  to  consider  the  subject 
referred  to  them  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  parties 
to  make  it  a  condition  in  the  submission,  that  the  um- 
pire shall  be  chosen  by  the  arbitrators  before  they  do 
any  other  act.  They  may  also,  when  a  further  day 
is  given  to  the  umpire,  and  the  choice  left  to  them  in 
general  terms,  choose  him  at  any  time  after  the  expi- 
ration of  their  own  time,  provided  it  be  before  the 
time  limited forhim  to  make  his  umpirage.  aMod.  169. 
If  the  arbitrators  nominate  an  umpire  who  refuses 
to  undertake  the  office,  they  may  nominate  another. 
Proceedings  b</  Aibitrators.  As  soon  as  the  arbitra- 
tors or  umpire  are  chosen,  a  time  and  place  should 
be  appointed  for  examining  into  the  matter,  and  no- 
tice given  of  such  appointment  to  the  parties  or  their 
attornies  ;  if  the  submission  be  by  rule  of  reference 
at  nisi  prius,  the  witnesses  should  be  sworn  at  the 
bar  of  the  court,  or  afterwards  (if  then  omitted)  before 
a  judge. 

The  parties  are  bound  to  attend  the  arbitrators 
according  to  the  appointment,  either  in  person  or  by 
attorney,  with  their  witnesses  and  documents.  The 
arbitrators  may  also,  if  they  think  proper,  examine  the 
parties  themselves,  and  call  for  any  other  information. 
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If  the  time  be  limited  for  making  the  award,  It  can- 
not be  made  after  that  time,  unless  such  time  have  "^H 
been  previously  prolonged.  The  prolongation,  where  ^^ 
the  submission  is  by  the  mere  act  of  the  parties,  may 
be  made  by  mutual  consent,  otherwise  such  prolonga- 
tion must  be  obtained  by  rule  of  court.  But  in  an 
action  upon  an  arbitration  bond,  where  the  time  was 
limited  for  the  arbitrator  to  make  his  award,  and  the 
declaration  stated  that  such  time  was  afterwards  en- 
larged by  mutual  consent,  it  was  held  that  no  action 
could  be  maintained,  as  the  bond  to  recover  the  pe- 
nalty for  non-performance  of  the  award  was  made 
after  the  limited  time.  To  prevent  procrastination  by 
either  of  the  parties,  upon  due  notice  given  by  the  ar- 
bitrator, he  may  proceed  without  his  attendance,  or 
a  rule  of  court  may  be  obtained  for  the  party  to  attend 
the  arbitrator,  who  on  failure  may  proceed  to  make 
his  award. 

The  umpire  may  proceed  upon  the  report  of  the 
arbitrators,  incorporating  his  own  opinion  with  that 
of  the  arbitrators,  upon  the  points  agreed,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  final  determination  ;  nor  is  the  umpire 
compelled  to  examine  the  witnesses,  unless  particu- 
larly requested. 

The  concurrence  of  all  the  arbitrators  is  necessary 
in  making  the  award,  unless  it  be  expressly  provided 
in  the  submission,  that  a  less  number  than  all  may  act; 
and  where  there  is  such  a  proviso  all  must  be  present, 
unless  those  who  do  not  attend  were  wilfully  absent, 
and  had  proper  and  previous  notice. 

If  the  award  be  made  before  the  day  limited  in  the 
submission,  the  parties  shall  not  be  bound  by  any 
thing  awarded  to  be  done  hifore  that  day,  unless  they 
have  had  notice,  but  they  are  bound  at  their  peril  to 
take  notice  of  any  thing  ordered  at  that  day. 

To  obviate  the  consequences  of  want  of  notice  it 
has  been  customary  to  insert  a  proviso  in  the  arbitra- 
tion bond,  that  the  award  shall  be  made  and  delivered 
to  the  parties  ivithi,!  a  certain  day ;  the  bond  will  in  this 
case  not  be  forfeited,  unless  the  party  not  performing 
had  notice. 

An  award  ought  to  be  delivered  to  all  the  parties 
who  are  interested  on  either  side. 

Any  reservation  of  a  point  for  the  future  de- 
cision of  the  arbitrator,  or  of  a  power  to  alter  the 
award,   is   nugatory ;    the   specific   character  of  an 
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award  being  a  final,  certain,  and  reciprocal  termination 
of  the  diflerences  referred.  The  reservation,  how- 
ever, of  any  act  merely  ministerial,  such  as  the  calcu- 
lation of  interest  at  a  settled  rate,  &c.  will  not  in- 
validate an  award. 

Neither  the  ai-bitrators  nor  the  umpire  can  dele- 
gate any  part  of  their  authority ;  but  it  has  been 
settled,  that  when  the  arbitrators  have  awarded  the 
substance  of  any  thing  to  be  done,  they  may  refer  it 
to  another  to  settle  the  mode  in  which  such  act  may  be 
enforced. 

Poiver  of  the  Arbitrator  "with  respect  to  costs.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  arbitrator  extends  not  only  to  the 
subject  of  the  action,  but  also  to  the  costs  of  the 
action,  unless  his  power  is  in  this  respect  curtailed  by 
some  particular  restrictive  provision  in  the  submis- 
sion ;  but  instead  of  ascertaining  the  costs  himself, 
the  arbitrator  may,  if  he  think  proper,  order  them 
to  be  referred  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  to  be 
taxed,  but  to  no  other  person.  If,  however,  the 
action  be  pending  in  an  inferior  court,  the  costs  must 
be  taxed  by  the  arbitrator  himself. 

Where  it  is  agreed  that  costs  shall  abide  the  event, 
this  is  to  be  understood  as  the  legal  event.  3  T.  R. 
And  also  as  to  awarding  the  costs  of  the  arbitration, 
2  Ti  R.  645  ;  and  the  arbitrators  may  award  da- 
mages to  cither  party,  although  there  might  have  been 
in  point  of  fact  no  cause  of  action  between  them.  2 
Vent.  243. 

If  the  arbitrator  awards  mutual  releases  without 
taking  notice  of  the  costs,  each  party  must  pay  his 
own.  It  has  been  held  by  the  court  of  common  pleas 
that  the  general  term  costs  in  a  rule  of  reference  did 
not  include  the  costs  in  that  particular  reference. 

Award,  its  Requisites.  As  the  whole  authority  of 
the  arbitrators  is  derived  from  the  submission,  the 
award  should  be  in  perfect  unison  with  the  terms  of 
such  submission — it  must  not,  therefore,  be  extended 
to  any  matter  which  is  not  comprized  within  th; 
terms  of  such  submission  ;  thus  if  the  submission  be 
only  of  some  particular  matter  in  dispute,  the  award 
cannot  embrace  other  controversial  matter  between 
the  parties  not  specifically  included  under  such  sub- 
mission. 

If  the  submission  be  "  of  all  causes  of  actions,  suits, 
tiebts,  reckonings,  accounts,  sums  of  money,  claims, 
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and  demands,"  an  award  to  release  all  bonds,  special- 
ties, judgments,  executions,  and  extents,  is  within 
the  submission. 

Where  the  s'ibmission  is  "  of  all  debts,  trespasses, 
and  injuries,"  an  award  "  to  release  all  actions,  debts, 
duties,  and  demands  does  not  exceed  the  submission, 
the  word  injuries  comprehending  the  demands.  3 
Bnlstr.   312. 

This,  hov/ever,  is  to  be  understood,  not  according 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  submission  ;  for  if  the  award 
be  of  any  thing  depending  upon  the  principal,  it  shall 
be  deemed  good.  Thus,  if  the  submission  be  of  all 
trespasses,  and  the  award  be  "  that  one  shall  pay  to 
the  other  lol.  t.A  that. he  shall  give  a  bond  for  that 
sum,"  this  has  been  adjudged  to  be  good,  because  it 
renders  the  award  more  eSectual. 

If  partners  refer  all  matters  and  differences  between 
tl\m  to  arbitration,  the  arbitrators  have  authority,  in 
this  case,  to  dissolve  the  partnership.   I  Black.  Rep. 

475- 

If  in  a  submission  by  reference  at  nisi  prius,  the  or- 
der and  terms  of  the  reference  are,  "  of  all  matters 
in  dispute  in  the  cause  between  the  parties,"  the  ope- 
ration of  such  reference  is  restricted  solely  to  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  between  the  parties  in  that  particular 
suit.  But  if  it  be  (which  is  recommended  where  such 
is  the  intention  of  the  parties)  oiall  mutters  in  dispute 
between  the  parties  in  that  suity  the  power  of  the  arbi- 
trators is  not  confined  to  the  subject  of  that  particular 
cause,  but  extends  to  every  mcJtcr  in  dispute  between 
them.  3  T.  R.  626. 

As  no  award  of  any  matter  v^hich  is  not  com- 
prized within  the  terms  of  the  submission  can  be 
enforced  by  any  action  at  law,  no  person  shall  by  such 
an  award  be  precluded  from  claiming  his  right  in 
equity. 

The  operation  of  the  award  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  any  person  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  sub- 
mission, yet  if  the  persons  comprchciuied  in  the 
award  were  in  contemplation  of  the  submission,  al- 
though not  directly  parties  to  it,  such  award  will  ne- 
vertheless be  valid.     Rol.  Ab.  B.  18. 

If  an  award  be  to  do  any  thing  against  law,  it  will 
be  void  ;  so  also  if  the  av.ard  be  to  do  any  thmg 
which  is  morally  or  physically  out  of  the  power  of 
the  party,  such  as  delivering  up  a  deed  not  in  his 
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cuslody,  or  over  which  he  has  no  controul,  or  where 
the  party  is  to  compel  a  stranger  to  do  any  act  of 
which  he  can  neither  enforce  the  performance,  either 
in  law  or  equity,  or  to  do  any  thing  unreasonable, 
which  may  subject  him  in  so  doing  to  an  action  from 
another  person.  What  shall  or  shall  not  be  deemed 
reasonable  is,  however,  a  point  of  construction  in 
which  the  cases  are  at  considerable  variance.  Rol. 
Abr.  B.  12.  2  Mod.  304. 

Awards  must  further  be  certnin  2.nAJiiml.  Upon 
the  question  of  certainty  and  uncertainty  of  awards 
the  cases  are  multifarious  ;  but  their  decision  depends 
more  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  indi- 
vidual case,  than  upon  any  rixed  principles  of  general 
government.  The  rule  therefore  tends  more  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  arbitrators  generally,  than  those 
numerous  exceptions  which  spring  from  the  respec- 
tive variations  of  each  particular  case. 

As  the  ingenuity  of  the  parties  against  v/hom  the 
award  is  made,  is  frequently  on  the  stretch  in  finding 
out  objections,  an  award  cannot  be  too  pi-ecise  and 
circumstantial,  in  laying  do\\m  not  onlj'ivkat  is  to  be 
done  by  the  parties,  but  the  time,  place,  and  mantier  of 
doing  it.  The  time  and  place  have  indeed  been 
deemed  unnecessary,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  more  safe 
to  specify  thcin. 

The  construction  of  awards  is  now  so  liberal,  that 
trifling  objections  are  not  suffered  to  prevail  against 
the  manifest  intention  of  the  parties ;  and  if  that  to 
which  the  objection  of  uncertainty  is  made,  can  be 
ascertained  either  by  the  context  of  the  award,  or 
from  the  nature  of,  or  circumstances  attendant  upon 
the  thing  awarded,  or  by  any  manifest  reference  to 
any  thing  connected  with  it,  such  objections  shall  not 
prevail. 

Every  award  must  not  only  be  certain,  but  it  must 
be  also  final,  so  as  to  prevent  any  future  litigation 
upon  the  terms  of  the  submission.  If  the  award  be 
in  writing,  it  must  also  be  upon  a  suitable  stamp ; 
and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  recently  decided, 
that  if  the  award  be  under  seal  it  must  be  on  a  deed 
stamp,  the  sealing,  as  they  held,  constituting  it  a  deed. 
'But  if  it  should  happen  to  be  on  an  improper  stamp, 
the  court  will  not,  on  that  account  merely,  set  it  aside, 
but  leave  the  party,  in  whose  favour  it  is  made,  at  li- 
berty, by  payment  of  th«  penalty,    to  procure  the 
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proper  stamps  to  be  affixed  to  it.  Preston  v.  Edst' 
wood,  7  T.  R.  95. 

An  award  that  a  party  shall  discontinue  his  action, 
or  enter  a  retraxit ;  that  all  suits  shall  cease ;  that  a  bill 
in  equity  shall  be  dismissed  ;  that  a  party  shall  tiot 
commence  or  prosecute  a  suit,  are  all  final. 

An  award  must,  lastly,  be  mutual,  that  is,  that  the 
thing  awarded  tO  be  done  shall  be  a  final  discharge 
and  satisfaction  of  all  debts  and  claims  by  the  party  in 
whose  favour  the  award  is  made,  against  the  other  for 
the  matter  submitted. 

Construction  of  awards.  The  following  are  the  rules 
which  have  been  established  for  the  construction  of 
awards,  viz.  awards  are  to  be  construed  as  deeds,  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  the  arbitrators  ;  they  shall 
not  be  construed  strictly  according  to  the  letter,  but 
liberally  according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
parties,  and  according  to  the  powa-  or  authority  de- 
legated to  the  arbitrators.  Jll  actions  mentioned  in 
the  award  shall  be  construed  to  mean,  all  actions  over 
which  the  arbitrators  are  by  the  terms  of  the  submis- 
sion empowered  to  decide.  If  there  be  any  contra- 
diction in  the  words  of  an  award,  so  that  one  part 
cannot  stand  consistently  with  the  other,  the  first  part 
shall  stand,  and  the  latter  be  rejected ;  but  if  the  latter 
be  only  an  explanation  of  the  former,  both  parts  in 
such  case  shall  stand.  3  Bulsi.  66,  7.  And  where 
any  words  in  an  award  are  ambiguous,  they  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  give  efl^ect  to  the  award. 

If  an  award  be  to  give  releases  up  to  the  time  of  making 
the  award,  this  shall  be  construed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  support  the  award. 

If  one  part  of  an  award  be  void,  the  courts  will,  in 
many  cases,  enforce  the  performance  of  that,  which, 
if  it  had  stood  singly  by  itself,  would  have  been  good, 
notwithstanding  another  part  might  have  been  bad. 
12  Mod.  534.  But  if  such  other  part  of  the  award 
which  is  void,  be  so  connected  with  the  rest  as  to  afiect 
the  justice  of  the  case  between  the  parties,  the  award 
will,  in  such  case,  be  void  for  the  whole.  Cro.  Jac. 
584. 

If  it  appear  from  the  tenor  of  the  award,  that  the 
arbitrator  has  intended  that  this  award  shall  be  mu- 
tual, awarding  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties  some- 
thing as  an  equivalent  for  what  he  has  awarded  in  fa- 
vour of  the  other  ;  if  then  that  which  he  has  awarded 
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on  one  side  be  void,  so  that  performance  of  it  cannot 
be  enforced,  such  award  will  be  void  for  the  whole, 
because jthat,  mutuality,  which  the  arbitrator  intended, 
cannot  be  preserved.     Ro/.  Ahr.  K.  15. 

If  one  entire  act  awarded  to  be  done  on  one  side, 
comprehend  several  things,  for  some  of  Aviiich  it 
would  be  good,  and  for  the  others  not,  such  award 
will  be  bad  for  the  whole,  because  the  act  cannot  be 
divided. 

When  it  appears  clearly  that  both  parties  have  the 
full  effect  of  what  was  intended  them  by  the  arbitra- 
tor, though  something  be  awarded  which  is  void,  the 
award  shall  nevertheless  stand  for  the  rest.  1 2  Mod.* 
588. 

An  award  ought  regularly  to  be  made  in  luriting, 
signed  and  sealed  by  the  arbitrators,  and  the  exe- 
cution properly  attested  ;  it  may  nevertheless  be  made 
verbally,  if  it  be  so  provided  in  the  submission. 
Award,  tvhat  to  be  deemed  performanee  of  it.  The  per- 
formance of  an  award  need  not,  in  all  cases,  be  pre- 
cise according  to  the  very  words  of  the  award,  it  will 
be  sufficient  if  it  be  substantially  and  effectively  the 
same ;  and  if  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  award  is 
made,  accept  of  a  performance  varying  from  that 
which  was  awarded,  this  will  be,  notwithstanding, 
sufficient.     3  Biilst.  6j. 

Where  the  presence  or  concurrence  of  both  parties 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  performance,  each 
party  ought  to  perform  his  part,  even  without  waiting 
to  be  required  by  the  other. 

Any  number  of  years  having  elapsed  '  since  the 
making  of  the  award,  will  constitute  no  objection  to 
perform  it  by  the  parties  if  called  upon  ;  nor  can  the 
statute  of  limitations  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  award,  if 
made  under  hand  and  seal. 

If  an  award  be,  that  one  party  shall  enter  into  a  se- 
curity for  money,  such  as  a  note,  bond,  &c.  giving  such 
security  shall  be  deemed  a  performance  of  the  award; 
and  on  non-payment,  the  perscn  to  whom  such  secu- 
rity is  given  caa  only  proceed  against  the  other  on 
that  security,  and  not  on  the  submission  or  arbitration 
bond.    5//-.  903,  1802. 

Remedy  to  compel  performance.  The  remedy  to  com- 
pel performance  of  an  award,  must  vary  according  to 
the  various  forms  of  the  submission. 

In  all  actions  upon  awards,  it  must  be  unequivocally 
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shewn,  that  the  parties  submitted  before  the  award  it- 
self can  be  properly  introduced.  2  Str.  923.  The 
submission  also  must  be  so  stated,  as  to  correspond  ex- 
actly with,  and  support  the  award.   2  Shew.  6\. 

If  the  action  be  upon  a  mutu.d  promise  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  en  request,  if  the  defendant  should  not  stand 
to  the  award  ;  an  actual re.(\\\ef,t  to  pay  such  sum  must 
in  this  case,  be  proved.  When  the  submission  to 
award  is  by  bond,  the  plaintiff  usually  declares,  as  in 
ordinary  cases,  in  an  action  upon  such  bond  ;  the  de- 
fendant then  prays  oyer  of  the  condition ;  which, 
being  set  forth  upon  record,  he  pleads  that  the  arbi- 
trators or  umpires  made  tio  award,  to  which  the  plain- 
tiff replies,  alledging  that  they  did,  and  assigning 
breach  by  the  defendant  ;  and  upon  this  the  whole 
question  arises,  as  upon  an  original  declaration.  The 
defendant  then  either  rejoins,  that  "  they  m-ade  no 
such  award,"  on  which  the  plaintiff  either  takes  issue, 
or  demurs,  and  the  defendant  joins  in  demurrer. 

The  plaintiff  is  bound  to  shew,  that  the  award  was 
made  according  to  the  terms  of  the  submission,  and 
where,  by  the  terms  of  the  award,  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  is  a  condition  precedent  to  that  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  ;  the  plaintiff  must  here 
shew,  that  he  has  done  every  thing  necessary  to  en- 
title him  to  call  on  the  opposite  party ;  but  ten- 
der by  tlie  plaintlti",  and  refusal  by  the  defendant 
will  be  suflicient,  unless  the  thing  to  be  done  by  the 
plaintiff  can  be  done  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
other. 

In  an  action  on  the  arbitration-bond,  where  seve- 
ral things  are  ordered  to  be  done  by  the  defendants, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  assign  breaches  of  every  matter, 
because  the  breach  of  any  one  is  a  forfeiture  of  the 
penalty  of  the  bond  ;  and  when  the  plaintiff  has  once 
recovered,  he  can  never  maintain  a  second  action  to 
recover  the  penalty  again  upon  the  same  breach. 
The  above  observations  apply  generally  to  awards 
made  without  the  intervention  of  a  court ;  in  awards 
made  in  pursuance  to  an  order  of  nisi  prius,  per- 
formance of  it  may  be  enforced  in  the  following  man- 
ner by  attachment,  viz.  The  award  must  be  ten- 
dered to  the  party  bound  to  perform  it,  upon  whose 
refusal  to  accept,  affidavit  must  be  made  of  the  due 
execution  of  such  award,  and  of  such  tender  and  re- 
fusal j  and  upon  this  an  application  is  made  to  the 
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court,  by  motion,  to  make  the  order  of  nisi  prius  a 
rule  of  court  ■,  a  coiiy  of  this  rule  must  be  then 
served  personally  on  the  party  ;  and  if  he  still  persist 
in  refusing  to  accept  the  award,  another  affidavit 
must  be  made  of  such  service  and  refusal,  on  wjiich 
the  court  will  grant  an  attachment  of  course. 

In  the  case  of  Lee  v.  Liiigard,  East.  Term,  K.  B. 
41  G.  III.  it  was  decreed,  that  where  a  verdict  was 
tnken  pro  forma  at  the  trial  for  a  certain  sum,  subject 
to  the  award  of  an  arbitrator,  such  sum  as  he  shall 
afterwards  in  such  case  award,  is  to  be  taken  as  if  it 
had  been  originally  found  by  the  jury,  and  the  plain- 
tiff may  immediately,  without  application  to  the  court, 
enter  up  his  judgment.  Where  the  award  is  accepted, 
but  the  money  not  paid  after  it  is  demanded,  an  affi- 
davit must  be  made  of  such  refusal,  and  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  award.      2  Bhich.  Rep.  990,  I. 

In  case  of  any  dispute  relative  to  the  perform- 
ance of  an  award,  it  is  discretionary  in  the  court  either 
to  grant  or  refuse  an  attachment. 

When  an  award  is  not  for  proper  payment  of  mo- 
ney, but  an  enforcement  of  any  collateral  act,  it  may 
sometimes  be  enforced  by  a  bill  in  equity,  upon  which 
the  court  will  decree  a  specific  performance,  but  a 
court  of  equity  will  not  compel  a  defendant  to  dis- 
cover a  breach,  by  which  he  may  subject  himself  to 
the  penalty  of  a  submission-bond. 

Relief  to  be  obtained  in  cose  of  an  improper  Aiuard.  An 
award,  made  contrary  to  the  rules. of  law,  may  be  set 
aside,  but  if  made  in  pursuance  of  the  statute,  applica- 
tion must  be  made  for  that  purpose  before  the  last  day 
of  the  next  term  after  such  award  is  published,  for  any 
application  to  set  aside  an  award  either  for  insufficiency 
of  materials,  or  for  defects  appearing  upon  the  very  face 
of  the  award  itself;  and  it  will  be  rejected  if  made  af- 
ter the  time  limited  by  the  statute.  Zachary  v.  Shepherd, 
and  the  more  recent  case  of  Loivndcs  v.  Loiundcs, 
Hil.  41  G.  III.  ^Vhcn  the  submission  is  by  mere  act 
of  the  parties,  the  defendant  will  not  be  permitted  to 
impeach  the  conduct  of  the  arbitrators  at  law,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  defence  to  an  action  on  the  award  or  submis- 
sion-bond. The  only  relief  in  such  case  is  in  equity  ; 
but  no  court  of  equity  will  interfere  to  set  aside  an 
award,  where  the  submission  is  cither  voluntary,  or 
under  an  order  of  nisi  prius,  except  for  corruption 
or  improper  conduct  in  the  arbitrators  :  or  where  the 
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award  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  contrary  to  tlic 
rules  of  equity,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  an  infant,  &c. 

In  bills  to  have  an  award  set  aside  for  corruption, 
it  is  usual  to  make  the  arbitrators  defendants,  toge- 
ther with  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  award  is 
made.  The  arbitrators  may  plead  the  award  in  bar,  but 
they  must  shew  themselves  to  have  acted  impartially, 
otherwise  the  court  will  make  them  pay  costs.  Where 
a  question  arises  as  to  the  extent  of  the  matters  actu- 
ally submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator,  the 
latter  may  be  admitted  as  a  witness,  to  prove  that' 
such  and  such  matters  were  laid  before  liim  ;  but  al- 
though he  cannot  in  equity  be  compelled  to  dis- 
cover the  grounds  of  his  award,  yet  he  has,  in 
matters  submitted,  a  greater  discretion:(ry  latitude 
than  judges  either  in  law  or  equity. 

If  the  submission  be  by  order  of  nisi  prius,  or  in 
pursuance  of  9  and  loW.  III.  a  court  of  equity  will 
not  entertain  a  bill  to  relieve  against  an  award  for 
corruption  or  partiality,  unless  the  court  of  law  refuse 
to  relieve  upon  application,  or  the  time  for  complain- 
ing at  law,  under  the  statute,  be  elapsed. 

By  the  statute  before  cited,  any  arbitration  or  um- 
pirage, procured  by  corruption  or  undue  means,  shall 
be  void,  and  be  accordingly  set  aside  by  any  court  of 
law  or  equity,  so  as  complaint  be  made  to  the  court, 
where  the  rule  for  submission  is  made,  before  the  last 
day  of  the  next  term  after  such  arbitration  made  and 
published  to  the  parties. 

By  the  above  statute,  however,  the  court  has  no 
authority  to  make  a  parole  submission  to  an  award 
or  rule  of  court.  Amell  v.  Evans,  M.  37  G.  III. 
7  T.R.  I. 

But  a  court  of  equity  may  relieve  on  manifest 
grounds,  after  the  time  required  by  the  act  for  com- 
plaint at  law,  though  no  such  complaint  be  made  at 
all  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  Barnes,  K.  B.  75, 
152. 

With  respect  to  an  award  pursuant  to  an  order  of 
reference  at  nisi  prius,  and  one  m.ide  under  the  sta- 
tute of  W.  III.  before  cited,  there  is  this  distinction. 
In  the  former,  no  time  is  limited  for  making  an  ap- 
plication to  set  aside  an  award  for  any  cause  (2  Burr. 
701.)  but  in  the  latter,  no  application  can  be  made  to 
have  the  award  set  aside  till  the  submission  be  actually 
made  a  rule  of  court,  which  may  be  done  either  after 
I  or 
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or  before  the  award  is  made.     2  5//-.  1178  ;    2-  P- 
If'ms.  362. 

The  most  frequent  subject  of  complaint  against  an 
award,  arises  from  some  imputed  misconduct  of  the 
arbitrators,  such  as  if  one  of  them  unjustly  exclude 
the  rest  from  the  award,  or  hold  private  meetings 
with  one  of  the  parties  (2  fern.  515.)  or  appoint  an 
umpire  by  lot  (lb.  485.)  or  manifest  any  other  undue 
partiality. 

But  if  it  appear  that  the  arbitrators  proceeded  upon 
a  plain  mistake,  either  with  respect  to  /aiu  or  Jhcf, 
such  would  be  an  error  upon  the  very  face  of  the 
award,  and  consequently  sufficient  to  set  it  aside  .(2 
Vtrn.)  so  also  where  any  circumstance  is  sup- 
pressed or  concealed  from  either  of  the  arbitrators,  and 
the  arbitrator  declares,  that  had  he  known  of  such 
circumstance,  he  should  have  made  a  different  award; 
but  this  must  be  understood,  if  the  application  be 
made  within  the  limited  time. 

If  the  submission  be  under  the  statute,  or  by  refer- 
ence at  nisi  prius,  occasions  sometimes  occur  in 
which  the  court,  either  upon  suggestions  that  the  ar- 
bitrator was  not  furnished  with  sufficient  materials  for 
making  his  award,  or  perhaps  to  correct  some  trifling 
mistake,  will  send  back  tlie  award  to  be  reconsidered; 
such  application  must  nevertheles,  in  the  former  case, 
be  made  within  the  time  prescribed  by  statute. 

Hoiufiir  an  award  may  be  pleaded  in  bar.  An  award 
to  be  pleaded  in  bar  must  have  all  the  qualities  essen- 
tial to  a  valid  award,  and  it  must  be  such  ;  if  pleaded 
without  performance,  the  plaintiff  may  have  a  remedy 
to  compel  the  performance  of  it :  but  if  performance 
be  alleged,  as  it  may  be,  evqa>a  void  award  may  fre- 
quently be  a  good  bar.   Any  award,  however,  which  is 
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in  itself  uncertain,  and  cannot  be  ascertained  by  aver- 
ment, cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar. 

To  make  an  award  a  good  pica,  it  must  appear 
that  both  parties  were  equally  bound  by  it.  As  it  is 
now  held  that  an  action  will  lie  on  the  mere  submis- 
sion  to  an  award,  it  is  in  no  case  necessary  for  the  de- 
fendant in  pleading  an  award  in  bar  to  the  action,  to 
alledge  performance  of  tlic  thing  awarded,  unless  in 
those  cases  where  the  award  is  void,  and  conse- 
quently the  plaintiff  incompetent  to  enforce  it. 

The  mode  of  settling  disputes  by  arbitration  is  at 
once  the  most  equitable,  the  least  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive, could  arbitrators,  who,  in  executing  their 
functions,  have  a  greater  latitude  than  judges  either 
at  law  or  equity,  be  induced  to  act  as  impartial  judges, 
and  to  divest  themselves  of  those  prejudices,  which 
are  perhaps,  generally  speaking,  but  too  incident  to  hu- 
man nature.  In  adjusting  long  and  intricate  accounts; 
in  disputes  of  so  insignificant  a  description,  that  it  is 
of  little  consequence  in  whose  favour  the  decision  is 
given,  provided  softie  decision  be  but  given  ;  in  ques- 
tions -where  the  evidence  is  so  uncertain  that  some  de- 
cision should  be  given,  whether  such  decision  be 
right  or  wrong,  so  as  to  preclude  litigation,  the  sub- 
jection of  a  reference  to  arbitration  is  perhaps  the 
best  tribunal  to  which  parties  disputing  upon  reci- 
procal claims  can  possibly  appeal. 

An  award  cannot  be  set  aside,  because  the  arbi- 
trajpr  made  use  of  the  judgment  of  another  person. 
Emery  v.  Ware,  Mich.  180 1. 

By  the  39th  and  40th  G.  III.  c.  106,  for  preventing 
unlawful  combinations  of  workmen,  magistrates  are 
empowered  to  act  as  arbitrators  in  adjusting  disputes 
relative  to  wages,  &c.  See  /Idrirnistrator,  BanirupUy, 
and  Pjrinership. 
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BAHAMA,  or  Lucaya  Islands,  are  the  easternmost 
of  the  Antilles,  lying  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They 
are  situated  to  the  south  of  Carolina,  between  22  and 
an.d  27  degrees  N.  lat.  and  73  and  81  degrees  W. 
long.  They  extend  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  quite 
down  to  the  iile  of  Cuba,  and  are  said  to  be  500  in 
number;  some  of  them  only  mere  rocks,  but  12  of 
them  large,  fertile,  and  nothing  ditierent  from  the 
soil  of  Carolina :  all  are,  however,  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept Providence.  The  only  article  exported  from 
these  islands  is  turtle. 
BAIL,  is  the  freeing  or  setting  at  liberty  of  one  arrest- 
ed or  imprisoned  upon  any  action,  either  civil  or  cri- 
minal, on  surety  taken  for  his  appearance  at  a  day  and 
pLice  certain,  or  when  demauded. 

By  Stat.  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  9,  sheriffs,  &c.  arc  to  let  to 
bail  persons  by  them  arrested  by  force  of  any  writ 
in  any  personal  action,  &c.  upon  reasonable  sure- 
ties, having  sufficient  within  the  county  to  keep  their 
days  in  such  place,  &c.  as  the  writs  require. 

Special  bail  are  two  or  more  persons  who  undertake 
generally,  or  in  a  certain  sum,  that  if  the  defendant  be 
convicted,  he  shall  satisfy  the  plaintiff,  or  render 
himself  to  the  custody  of  the  court :  generally  they 
are  but  two  persons,  who  become  bail  for  a  de- 
fendant. 

An  agreement  in  '.vriting  to  put  m  good  bail  for  a 
person  arrested  on  ?ne5ne  process,  at  the  return  of  the 
writ  or  surrender  of  the  body,  or  pay  debt  and  costs, 
made  by  a  third  person  with  the  sheriff  officer's,  in 
consideration  of  his  discharging  the  party  arrested,  is 
void  by  the  said  stat.  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  9  ;  but  the  un- 
dertaking of  an  attorney  for  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
fendant is  not  within  the  sutute,  if  given  to  the 
plaintiff  in  the  action,  and  not  to  the  sheriff. .  i  T.  R. 
418.  See  Arrest,  Evidence. 
BAILMENT,  is  a  delivery  of  goods  in  trust  upon  a 
contract  expressed  or  implied,  that  they  shall  be  re- 
delivered as  soon  as  the  time  or  use,  for  which  they 
■Rcre  bailed,  shall  have  elapsed  or  be  perfor.Tied. 
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Bailment  may  be  divided  into  the  following  species :  ; 
a  bare  and  naked  bailment  to  keep  for  the  use  of  the 
bailer ;  such  bailee  is  not  chargep.b!e  for  a  common  • 
neglect,  but  it  must   be  a  gross  one  to  render  himself 
liable.      2  S/r.  1099.     Delivery  of  goods  v.lich   are 
useful  to  keep ;  and  they  are  to  be  returned  again  in 
specie,  which  is  called  a  binding  gratis,  in  which  case 
the  borrower  is  strictly  bound  to  keep  them;  for  if 
he  be   guilty  of  the  least  neglect  he  shall  be  answer-  • 
able,  but  he  shall  not  be  charged  when  there  is  no  de- 
fault in  him.  A  delivery  of  goods  for  hire  ;  in  which 
the  party  hiring  is  to  take  all  possible  care,  and  to  ■ 
restore  them  at  the  tim.e,  which  if.  he  so  use  his  obli- 
gation ceases.,   A  delivery  by  way  of  pledge ;  in  such 
goods   the  pawnee  has  a  special  property  ;  and  if  the 
goods  will  be  the  worse  for  using,  the  pawnee  must 
not  use  them.     A  delivery  of  goods  to  be  carried  for 
a  reward.     A  delivery  of  goods  to  do  some  act  about 
them  (as  to  carry),  without  a  reward,  or  acting  by 
commission. 

In  this  case,  if  there  be  any  neglect  in  him,  he 
will  be  answerable  for  his  having  undertaken  a  trust  is 
a  sufficient  consideration  ;  but  if  the  goods  be  mis- 
used by  a  third  person  in  the  way,  without  any  neg- 
lect of  hisVhe  will  not  be  liable,  being  to  have  no 
reward. 

Negligence  with  rospect  to  the  bailer  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  viz.  gross,  ordinary,  or  slight. . 
Gross  negligence  consists  in  the  non-performance 
or  omission  of  that  care  which  even  the  most  inat- 
tentive and  thoughtless  men  never  fail  to  take  of  their 
own  property.  This  negligence  is  justly  characterized 
as  a  violation  of  good  faith. 

Ordinary  negligence,  which  is  the  want  of  that 
diligence  or  ordinary  care  with  which  the  generality 
of  mankind  use  in  their  own  concerns. 

Slight  negligence,  which  is  the  omission  of  that 
care  which  very  attentive  and  vigilant  persons  take  of 
their  own  goods,  or,  in  other  words,  cf  very  exact 
diligence. 

RVery 
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Evcrr  person  hath  such  a  special  property  in  goods 
delivered  to  him  to  keep,  that  he  may  maintain  an 
action  against  strangers  who  take  them  oat  of  his 
possession.     L'lll.  Abr.  400,  401. 

The  following  rules  are  Iwd  down  as  actions  in  the 
law  of  bailments : 

A  bailee  who  derives  no  benefit  from  his  undertak- 
ing is  responsible  only  for  gross  negligence. 

A  bailer  who  alone  receives  benefit  from  the  bail- 
ment is  responsible  for  slight  neglect. 

When  the  bailment  is  beneficial  to  both  parties, 
the  bailee  must  answer  for  ordinary  neglect. 

A  special  agreement  of  the  bailee  to  answer  for 
more  or  less  is,  in  general,  valid. 

All  bailers  are  answerable  for  actual  fraud,  even 
though  the  contrary  be  stipulated. 

No  bailee  shall  be  charged  for  a  loss  by  inevitable 
accident  or  irresistible  force,  except  by  special  agree- 
ment. 

Robbery  by  force  is  considered  as  irresistible ;  but 
a  loss  by  private  stealth  is  presumptive  evidence  of  or- 
dinary neglect. 

Gross  neglect  is  a  violation  of  good  faith. 

No  action  lies  to  compel  performance  of  a  naked 
contract. 

A  reparation  may  be  obtained  by  suit  for  e^'ery  da- 
mage sustained  by  an  injury. 

The  negligence  of  a  servant  acting  by  his  master's 
orders,  expressed  or  implied,  is  the  negligence  of  the 
master. 

From  hence  may  be  drawn  the  following  deduc- 
tions ;  namely, 

A  depository  is  responsible  only  for  gross  neglect, 
or  in  other  words,  for  a  violation  of  good  faith  ;  but  a 
depository,  whose  character  is  known  to  his  depositor, 
shall  not  answer  for  mere  neglect,  if  he  take  no  better 
care  of  his  own  goods,  and  they  also  be  spoiled  or  de- 
stroyed. A  mandatory  to  carry,  is  reponsible  only 
for  gross  neglect,  or  a  breach  of  good  faith.  A  man- 
datory to  perform  a  work,  is  bound  to  use  a  degree  of 
diligence  adequate  to  the  performance  of  it.  A  man 
cannot  be  compelled  by  action  to  perform  his  promise 
of  engaging  in  a  mandate,  but  a  reparation  m.ay  be 
obtained  by  suit  for  damage  occasioned  by  the  non- 
pei-formance  of  a  promise  to  become  a  depository  or 
a  mandatory.     A  pawnee  is   resposible  for  ordinary 
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neglect  of  the  goods  bailed,  and  must  apply  a  degree 
of  skill  equal  to  his  undertaking.  A  letter  to  liire,  of 
his  care  and  attention,  is  responsible  for  ovdinary  neg- 
ligence. A  carrier  for  hire  by  land  or  water  is  an- 
swerable for  ordinary  neglect. 

The  above  rules,  however,  are  subject  to  the  ex- 
ceptions following,  vizi 

A  man  who  spontaneously  and  officiously  engages 
to  keep  or  carry  the  goods  of  another,  though  with- 
out reward,  must  answer  for  slight  neglect.  If  a 
man  through  strong  persuasions  and  reluctance  un- 
dertake the  execution  of  a  mandate,  no  more  can  be 
required  of  him  than  a  fair  exertion  of  his  abilities. 
All  bailees  become  liable  for  losses  by  violence  or 
casualty,  after  their  refusal  to  return  the  things  bailed 
upon  a  lawful  demand.  A  borrower  and  an  hirer 
are  answerable  at  all  events,  if  they  keep  the  thing? 
borrowed  or  hired  after  a  stipulated  time,  or  use  them 
differently  from  their  agreement.  A  depository  and 
pawnee  are  answerable  in  all  events,  if  they  use  the 
things  deposited  or  pawned.  An  innkeeper  is  an- 
swerable for  the  goods  of  his  guest  within  his  inn,  if 
the  guest  be  robbed  by  the  servants  or  inmates  of 
the  keeper.  A  common  carrier,  either  by  land  or 
water,  must  indemnify  the  owner  of  the  goods  car- 
ried, if  he  be  robbed  of  them. 

Every  bailee  is  responsible  for  a  loss  by  accident  or 
force,  however  inevitable  or  irresistible,  if  it  be  occa- 
sioned by  that  degree  of  negligence  for  which  the 
nature  of  his  contract  makes  him  generally  answer- 
able. 

If  a  man  leave  a  chest  locked  up  with  another  to 
be  kept,  and  do  not  make  known  to  him  th^  con- 
tei*ts  of  the  chest,  and  the  goods  in  it  be  stolen,  the 
person  who  received  them  shall  not  be  chargeable  for 
the  same,  for  he  was  not  intrusted  with  them. 

If  one  deliver  his  goods  to  another  person  to 
convey  over  to  a  stranger,  the  deliverer  may  counter- 
mand his  power,  and  require  the  goods  again ;  and 
if  the  bailee  refase  to  deliver  tlieni,  he  may  have  an 
action  of  arrest  for  them.     Co.  Lit.  286. 

If  A  delivers  goods  to  B  to  deliver  to  C,  C  hatii 
the  property,  and  consequently  is  entitled  to  an  ac- 
tion against  B  ;  for  the  latter  undertakes  for  the  safe 
delivery  to  C,  and  hath  no  piDperty  or  int^^iest  but 
an  order  to  that  purpose,     i  Rd.  Abr.  &:)6. 

II  2  JBut 
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But  if  the  bailment  were  not  on  valuable  considera- 
tions, the  delivery  is  countcrmandable  ;  and  if  in  that 
case  A,  the  bailer,  bring  trover,  he  reduces  the  pro- 
perty again  in  himself,  such  action  being  tantamount 
to  a  countermand  ;  but  if  the  delivery  be  on  a  valu- 
able consideration,  then  A  cannot  have  trover,  be- 
cause, in  this  case,  the  property  is  altered,  and  the 
plaintiff  in  trovtr  must  prove  the  right  to  be  in  him- 
self. 

Where  a  man  delivers  goods  to  another  to  be 
redelivered  to  him  at  such  a  day,  and  before  that 
day  the  bailee  doth  sell  the  goods  in  market,  the 
bailer  may  at  the  day  seize  and  take  his  goods,  for 
the  property  is  not  altered. 

If  A  borrows  a  horse  to  ride  to  Dover,  and  he 
rides  out  of  the  way,  and  the  owner  of  the  horse 
meets  him,  he  cannot  take  the  horse  from  him,  for 
A  has  a  special  property  in  the  horse  till  the  journey 
is  determined  ;  and  being  in  l.iwful  possession  of  the 
horse,  the  owner  cannot  violently  seize  and  take  it 
away,  for  the  continuance  of  all  property  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  form  of  the  original  bargain,  which  in  this 
case  was  limited  till  the  journey  was  over.  Teh.  172. 
But  the  owner  may  in  this  case  have  an  action  on 
the  case  agamst  the  bailee  for  exceeding  the  pur- 
poses of  the  loan,  for  so  far  it  is  a  secret  and  f.ilh- 
cious  abuse  of  his  property,   i  Rol.  Rep.  128. 

In  borrowing  a  thing  perishable,  as  corn,  wine, 
money,  or  the  like,  a  man  is  obliged  to  return  some- 
thing of  the  sa:ne  sort,  the  same  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity with  what  is  borrowed. 

But  if  one  lend  a  horse,  &c.  he  must  have  the  same 
restored.  If  a  thing  lent  for  a  specilic  use  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  bor- 
rowed, the  party  may  maintain  an  action  for  it, 
though  the  thing  be  never  the  worse  ;  and  if  what  is 
borrowed  be  lost,  although  it  be  not  by  any  negli- 
gence of  the  borrower,  as  if  he  be  robbed  of  it,  or 
vrhere  the  thing  is  impaired  or  destroyed  by  his  neg- 
lect, admitting  that  he  put  it  to  no  more  service  than 
that  for  which  he  borrowed,  he  must  make  it  good ; 
but  if^oods  borrowed  perish  by  inevitable  accident 
in  the  right  use  of  them,  the  borrower  shall  not  be 
charged,  i  Inst.  89,  2  Sir.  7,  1 1. 
BALANCE,  a  machine  for  ascertaining  the  weights  of 
different   bodies   by   weighing    them   against    some 
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standard  weight.  There  are  many  different  construc- 
tions of  balances,  but  that  where  the  two  arms  are 
equal  is  the  least  liable  to  deception,  as  in  it  the  dis- 
tances from  the  center  being  the  same,  the  weight  and 
substance  weighed  are  equal.  In  that  case  also  the  ope- 
ration may  be  proved  by  simply  reversing  it,  or  chang- 
ing the  weights  from  one  scale  to  the  other.  Where 
the  arms  of  the  weighing  machine  are  unequal,  then 
the  weight  and  substance  weighed  are  inversely  to 
each  other  as  their  distances  from  the  centre.  This 
machine  may  be  constructed  with  equal  accuracy,  and 
in  cases  of  heavy  bodies  is  more  convenient,  but  its 
operations  cannot  be  proved,  or  their  accuracy  ascer- 
tained without  great  trouble.  Besides  which,  any 
accidental  variation  in  the  weight  is  not  a  cause  of  a 
simple  error,  but  is  magnified  in  the  inverse  propor- 
tion of  the  distances  from  the  center. 

Balance  in  the  account  of  merchants,  is  when  the  debtor 
and  creditor  sides  of  any  distinct  accounts  are  eqtial; 
when  that  is  the  case,  such  account  is  said  to  be  ba- 
lanced. 

Balance  of  Trade.  This  is  a  term  appUed  to  the 
money  balance  to  be  paid  by  one  nation  trading 
and  carrying  on  business  with  another.  So  far  as  the 
articles  mutually  exported  and  imported  pay  for  each 
other,  there  is  no  balance,  but  on  whichever  side  the 
exports  fall  short  in  their  amount,  that  nation  is  said 
to  have  the  balance  against  it,  and  vice  versa.  This 
subject  has  been  involved  in  a  sort  of  obscurity,  and 
has  not  been  in  general  well  understood.  It  has  been 
considered,  that  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  against 
a  nation,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  unfavourable  and 
disadvantageous  to  that  nation,  but  that  is  a  great  er- 
ror. When  one  nation  imports  from  another  articles 
which  it  cannot  produce  itself,  and  which  it  must 
have,  the  import.ition  of  such  articles  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  disadvantageous  to  the  importers.  Thus 
may  be  given  for  an  example  the  commerce  with  Rus- 
sia, with  which  the  balance  has  always  been  against 
this  country.  With  the  East  Indies,  and  West  In- 
dia Islands,  the  balance  has  likewise  been  against  us, 
yet,  though  for  different  reasons,  those  trades  have 
none  of  them  been  disadvantageous  to  this  country. 
Russia  furnishes  us  with  articles  which  we  could  not 
ourselves  produce  at  an  equally  low  price ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  a  great 

part 
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part  of  what  we  import  is  again  exported  to  other 
countries  with  advantage  and  gain. 

The  rate  of  exchange  has  been  considered  as  the 
criterion  to  determine  the  side  to  which  the  balance 
inclined ;  but  in  this  also  there  is  an  error,  for  there 
are  so  many  imaginary  transactions  often  between  two 
countries,  and  the  debts  of  a  third  country  are  so 
frequently  settled  by  bills  between  two  of  them  only, 
that  this  rate,  which  is  considered  as  a  true  criterion, 
is  a  very  false  one.  The  degraded  situation  of  the 
coin,  that  is,  the  inferiority  of  its  real  to  its  nominal 
value  in  any  country,  does  also  produce  an  influence 
on  the  rate  of  exchange  with  all  other  countries. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  the  general  balance  is 
against  a  country,  the  effect  must  be  unfavourable  ; 
but  the  state  of  the  balance  with  any  one  country  is 
not  a  rule  by  which  the  state  of  commerce  can  be  es- 
timated. For  the  balance  in  flivour  of  this  country 
with  other  nations,  see  the  article  Commerce. 

BALANCING  ACCOUNTS,  the  act  of  settling  what 
is  due  from  one  person  to  another,  when  they  have 
had  dealings  in  trade  together,  or  when  part  of  the 
sum  due  from  one  to  another  has  been  paid,  and  a 
portion  still  remains  due.  The  amount  remain- 
ing due  is  called  the  balance  ;  the  determining  how 
much  that  is,  is  called  settling  a  balance,  and  the 
paying  it  is  termed  balancing  accounts,  or  paying  the 
balance. 

Balancing  Books,  consists  in  examining  the  state  of 
debtor  and  creditor  through  the  whole  of  a  set  of 
books,  by  taking  the  general  result  as  extracted  from 
the  ledger.     See  Bock-Keeping. 

EALDIVIA  or  Valdivia,  a  sea  port  town  of  Chili,  in 
south  America,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
trade  is  less  considerable  than  formerly,  because  the 
gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  are  shut  up,  3'et 
several  large  ships  are  employed  in  the  trade  between 
this  port  and  Lima,  which  consists  of  gold,  corn, 
hides,  and  salt  provisions,  which  are  exchanged  for 
slaves,  sugar,  chocolate,  and  European  commodities 
and  manufactures. 

BALE,  goods  tightly  packed  up  in  cloth,  and  usu- 
ally consisting  of  a  certain  quantity  according  to  the 
usage  respecting  the  particular  article  or  commodity. 
Thus  a  bale  of  cotton  yarn  is  from  300  to  400 
weight ;  of  raw  silk,  from  100  to  400 ;  of  dowlas,  from 
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three  to  four  pieces,  &c.  To  sell  under  the  bah  or 
under  the  cords,  is  a  term  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries for  seUing  goods  by  the  gross,  without  sample 
or  pattern,  and  unopened. 

BALISORE,  a  sea  port  town  of  Asia,  in  the  East  In- 
dies, to  the  north  west  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  is 
about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  very  fruitful  soil, 
producing  rice  wheat,  aromatic  seeds,  tobacco,  &c. 
The  inhabitants  make  several  sorts  of  stufF  of  cotton, 
silk,  and  a  sort  of  grass.  The  English,  French,  and 
Dutch,  have  factories  here,  but  they  are  now  of  no 
great  account. 

BALL  AGE  or  Bail  age,  a  small  duty  paid  to  the  city 
of  London  by  aliens,  and  even  denizens,  for  certain 
commodities  exported  by  them.  See  Aliens^  Deni- 
zens, ^t. 

BALLAST,  any  heavy  matter,  as  stone,  gravel,  iron» 
&:c.  thrown  into  the  hold  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  make 
her  sink  a  proper  depth  in  the  water,  and  to  enable 
her  to  carry  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sail  without  over- 
setting. 

By  St.  6  G.  II.  c.  29.  S.  I.  All  masters  of  ships 
lying  in  the  river  Thames  shall  pay  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  House,  for  all  ballast  demanded  and 
entered  at  the  ballast  office,  the  rates  following,  viz. 

For  every  ton  consisting  of  twenty  hundred 
weight,  carried  to  any  ship  employed  in  the 
coal  trade,  -  -  -  ;^.  o  1   o 

For  every  ton  carried  to  any  other  British 
ship,  .  _  _  013 

For  every  ton  carried  to  any  foreign  ship,  017 
The  corporation  of  Trinity  House  shall  pay  for 
the  raising  and  carrying  every  ton  of  ballast,  consist- 
ing of  20  hundred  weight,  to  any  ship  or  ships,  the 
sum  of  nine-pence,  whereof  sixpence  shall  be  paid 
to  the  two  ballast  men  for  their  labour,  and  the  sum  of 
three-pence  for  the  use  of  the  lighters  employed  in 
that  service. 

Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to  alter 
the  price  of  washed  ballr.st  used  by,  or  delivered  to, 
any  ship  or  vessel  respectively.     S.  2. 

If  any  ballast  man  shall  deliver  any  ballast,  which 
shall  fall  short  of  the  quairtity  or  tonnage,  at  and  for 
which  the  same  shall  be  delivered,  or  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  deliver  to  any  sliip  or  vessel,  such  quan- 
tity of  ballast  as  the  rulers  of  the  ballast  office  shall, 

by 
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by  their  usual  tickets  direct,  or  shall  deliver  more,  or 
other  ballast  than  shall  be  directed ;  every  ballast 
man  so  offending,  and  oath  being  made  of  the  fact 
within  ten  days  after  the  offence,  or  within  ten  days 
after  the  next  return  of  such  by  tlie  master  or  other 
officer  of  any  such  ship,  before  a  supervisor  of  the  bal- 
last office,  being  an  elder  brother  (and  which  oath 
any  such  supervisor  is  thereby  authorised  and  required 
to  administer  without  fee  or  reward)  shall,  for  every 
ton  which  the  ballast  so  delivered  shall  appear  upon 
oath  aforesaid  to  fall  short,  and  for  every  ton  directed 
by  the  ballast  rulers,  which  said  ballast  men  sliall 
neglect  -to  dehver,  and  for  every  ton  delivered  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  tl\e  said  rulers,  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.     S.  ii. 

JMaster,  warden,  and  assistants,  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  pay,  satisfy,  and  make  good  to  the  master  or 
owner  of  such  ship,  the  quantity  or  value  of  the 
ballast  which  shall  be  found  deficient ;  and  in  case 
such  recompence  shall  not  be  made  within  ten  days 
after  the  same  shall  be  demanded,  the  corporation 
in  every  such  case  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
50!.  to  be  recovered  against  the  said  corporation  by 
bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any  of  his  majesty's 
courts  at  Westminster,  wherein  no  essoin,  protec- 
tion, or  wager  of  law,  and  no  more  than  one  impar- 
lance shall  be  allowed  j  one  moiety  of  which  penalty 
shall  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish 
where  such  offence  shall  be  committed,  the  other 
moiety  to  the  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  which 
recompence,  payment,  and  satisfaction,  the  corpora- 
tion are  empowered  to  stop  out  of  the  wages  due  to 
such  ballast  men,  over  and  above  the  penalties.     S.  4. 

No  master,  owner,  or  officer,  shall  obhge  any  bal- 
last man  to  deliver  ballast  wjiich  shall  be  directed  by 
the  rulers  of  the  ballast  office  to  be  carried  to  any 
other  ship  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  re- 
ceive any  greater  quantity  of  ballast  than  they  shall 
■enter  and  pay  for  at  the  office,  every  person  so  of- 
fending, and  being  thereof  convicted  upon  oath  of 
one  witness,  before  one  or  more  justice  or  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  city  of  Louden,  or  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  or  Surry,  within  their  respec- 
tive jtirisdictirjiis,  shall,  for  every  ton  of  ballast,  for- 
feit and  pay  the  sum  of  as.  6d.     S.  5. 

If  any  ballast  man  shall  refuse  to   work  for  the 
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wages  herein  meritioned,  or  having  contracted  to 
serve  for  any  term,  sliall  quit  such  service,  or  shall 
depart  from  the  service  of  the  corporation  witlaout 
giving  three  months  notice  in  writing  to  the  super- 
visors of  the  ballast  office,  or  shall  refuse  to  work, 
or  shall  not  work  in  such  stations  in  the  river  Thames, 
as  the  corporation  shall  appoint,  or  shall  work  in  any 
place  or  station  contrary  to  the  order  or  direction  of 
the  rulers  of  the  office,  given  in  writing  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  shall-  begin,  promote,  cause,  or  join  in  any 
combination,  in  order  to  raise  the  wages  of  any  bal- 
last men,  or  obstruct  the  service  of  the  corporation, 
or  the  navigation  of  the  river,  every  person  so  of- 
fending, and  being  convicted  .as  aforesaid,  shall,  for 
every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  5I. 
S.  6. 

Ihe  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  shall  cause 
marks  to  be  set  on  the  stem  and  stern  of  every 
lighter,  between  every  two  guage  marks  now  placed 
on  the  stem  and  stern,  that  the  tonnage  of  every 
such  lighter  may  be  computed  and  distinguished  by 
a  gradual  progression  of  two  tons  and  an  half. 
S.7. 

It  shall  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  masters  of  all  ships 
and  vessels  taking  ballast  of  the  said  corporation,  to 
meet  in  the  square  at  Billirigigate,  on  the  third  Mon- 
day in  June,  in  every  year,  and  to  adjourn  as  the  majo- 
rity of  them  shall  think  fit,  and  by  writing  under  the 
hands  and  seals  of  the  major  part  of  them,  to  appoint 
persons,  having  been  master  or  m.asters  of  ships  to 
inspect  the  ballast  lighters,  which  persons  are  em- 
powered to  examine  the  marks ;  and  in  case  such 
person  shall  suspect  that  any  of  the  marks  have  been 
altered,  and  shall  at  the  ballast  office  require  the  said 
lighter  to  be  re-weighed  ;  and  in  case  the  same  shall 
be  found  to  be  of  as  great  tonnage  as  by  the  mai-ks 
shall  be  noted,  the  charge  of  such  re-weighing  shall 
be  paid  by  the  person  requiring  the  same,  and  in  case 
such  persons  shall  not  pay  the  charge  within  ten  days 
after  such  re-weighing,  they  shall  forfeit  5I. ;  but  if 
such  lighter  shall  be  found  of  less  tonnage  than  the 
marks  denote,  the  charge  of  such  re-weighing  shall 
be  borne  by  the  corporation,  who  shall  cause  the  marks 
on  the  stern  and  stem  of  such  lighter,  to  be  placed  in 
such  manner  as  to  denote  the  true  tonnage  ;  and  in 
case  the  corporation  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  have 
4  ^udi 
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such  lighter  re-weighed,  or  to  mark  the  same  ac- 
cording to  this  act,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the 
corporation  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  50I.,  to 
be  recovered  by  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any 
of  his  majesty's  courts  of  record  at  "Westminster,  &c. 
one  moiety  of  the  penalty  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of 
the  parish  where  the  oflence  shall  be  committed,  the 
other  moiety  to  the  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same. 
S.  8. 

No  more  than  two  lighters  shall  be  required  to  be 
re-weighed  within  the  space  of  any  one  week.  S.  9. 

It  shall  be  lawful  to  and  for  every  or  any  master  oi- 
commander  of  any  ship  or  vessel  to  appoint  any  tv,' 
persons  belonging  to  such  ship  (whereof  the  mate  to 
be  one)  to  go  on  board  any  lighter  bringing  ballast  to 
such  ship,  to  inspect  the  marks  before  and  after  the 
delivery  of  such  ballast,  and  every  ballast  man  shall, 
immediately  before  the  delivery  of  ballast  to  any 
ship,  trim  such  lighter  so  as  to  make  the  same  swim, 
at  equal  marks,  at  the  stem  and  stern,  and  pump  all 
the  water  out ;  and  if  any  person  working  on  board 
such  lighter  shall  hinder  any  person  so  appointed 
from  going  on  board  such  lighter,  or  shall  begin  to 
deliver  the  ballast  before  such  lighter  shall  be  trimmed 
to  swim  at  equal  marks,  and  the  water  be  pumped  out 
of  the  same,  every  person  so  offending,  and  being  law- 
fully convicted  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  every  such 
offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  5I.    S.  10. 

If  any  ballast  man  shall  work  or  deliver  ballast  in 
any  lighter  not  weighed,  marked,  numbered,  and 
allowed  by  the  corporation,  or  shall  alter  or  coun- 
terfeit any  of  the  gauge  marks,  denoting  the  tonnage 
of  any  ballast  lighter,  or  the  number  of  any  such 
lighter  in  the  service  of  the  said  corporation,  he  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  lol.     S.  1 1. 

If  any  ballast  man  shall  demand  and  receive  from 
any  master  or  officer  of  any  ship  any  money 
on  account  of  ballast,  or  the  delivery  of  the 
same,  he  sh;ill  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  40s.  S. 
12. 

The  ballast  men  employed  in  the  service  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  cor- 
poration, provided  such  regulations  do  not  extend  to 
the  lowering  the  wages.     S.  13. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  master  of  a  ship  to  carry 
as  ballast  from  London y  or  any  part  of  the  river  Thames, 
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any  dung,  chalk,  soap,  ashes,  flints,  clay,  or  other 
goods,  not  claimed  to  be  furnished,  as  ballast,  by 
the  said  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  subject 
nevertheless  to  the  rates  and  duties,  provisoes,  and 
rescrictions,  herein  after  mentioned,  expressed  and 
contained.     S.  14. 

The  master  or  owner  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel 
shall  first  make  entry  at  the  ballast  oflice,  or  with  the 
officer  of  the  said  corporation  at  Gravesend,  of  the  said 
goods,  and  the  name  of  such  ;;hiD,  and  of  the  master. 
S.  15. 

At    the  time  of  such  entry,  the  master   of  such- 
ship  shall   pay  for    such  licence  to  the   corporation, 
one  penny  for  every  ton  of  the   said  goods.     S.  16. 

If  any  master  of  a  ship  shall  put  on  board  any  of 
the  said  goods  before  such  entry  and  payment,  or.' 
shall  ship  any  greater  quantity  than  shall  be  so  en- 
tered and  paid  for,  he,  on  conviction  before  one 
justice,  shall  forfeit  5I. ;  one  moiety  to  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  other  moiety  to 
the  person  who  shall  inform  and  sue  for  the  same.  ■ 
S.  17. 

Provided  that  the  whole    quantity  of  dung    and  ■ 
compost,  licenced  to  be  shipped  for  the   use  of  the 
coasters  and   colliers,  does  not  exceed  3000  tons  in: 
any  one  year,  to  commence  and  be  computed  from 
the  first  day  of  June  inclusive  in  every  year,  and  that 
the  whole  quantity  of  chalk  and  chalk  rubbish  does 
not    exceed    3000  tons,    and  that    the   quantity  of 
soap,    ashes,  and  all    other   commodities  herein    li- 
censed,   does   not   exceed    2000    tons    in    any    one  • 
year,  to  commence  and    be  computed  as   afores.iid.    • 
S.-  18. 

All  entries  of  the  goods  so  licensed,  which  shall 
be  shipped  in  the  last  seven  days  of  Ma^/,  shall  bo 
made  at  the  Trinity  House  in  London,  and  not  at 
Gravesend.     S.  19. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  master  or  owner  of  any 
ship  or  vessel,  from  time  to  time,  to  ship,  transport 
and  carry  in  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  as  ballast,  from 
London,  or  any  part  of  theriver  Thames,  any  quan- 
tity of  bricks,  tiles,  or  lime,  or  any  other  merchan- 
dizeable  commodity,  without  paying  any  thing  to  the 
corporation.     S.  20. 

'1  his  act  has  been  continued  by. several  other  sta- 
tutes. 
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By  Stat.  19.  G.  II.  c.  22,  masters  or  owners,  or  any 
persons  acting  as  masters  or  owners  of  any  ships,  boats, 
or  other  vessels  whatever,  throwing  out  or  unloading 
vithin  any.  haven,  port,  road,  channel,  or  navigable 
river,  any  ballast,  rubbish,  gravel,  earth,  stone, 
■wreck  or  filth,  but  only  on  the  land  where  the  tide 
or  water  never  flows,  any  one  or  more  justices  for  the 
county  or  place  where  or  near  which  the  offence 
shall  be  committed,  upon  infonnation  thereof,  shall 
summon,  or  issue  his  warrant  for  bringing  the  master 
or  owner  of  the  ves.sel,  or  other  person  acting  as 
such,  before  him  ;  and  upon  appearance  or  default 
shall  proceed  to  examine  the  matter  of  fact,  and  upon 
proof  made  thereof,  either  by  confession  of  the  party, 
or  on  View  of  the  justice,  or  upon  the  oath  of  one 
or  more  credible  witness  or  witnesses,  which  oath  the 
said  justice  is  to  administer,  he  shall  convict  the  said 
master  or  masters,  and  fine  him  at  his  discretion,  for 
every  such  offence,  any  sum  not  exceeding  5I.  nor 
under  50s. ;  one  moiety  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish 
or  place  wherein  such  conviction  shall  be  pro- 
nounced. 

Penalties  incurred  by  this  act  to  be  recovered  by 
distress  and  sale  either  of  the  goods  and  chatties  of 
the  persons  convicted,  or  of  the  ship,  boat  or  other 
vessels,  or  their  tack'e,  apparel,  or  furniture,  and  for 
want  of  suflicient  distress,  the  persons  convicted  of 
this  offence  to  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion of  the  county  where  such  offenders  shall  have 
been  respectively  convicted,  for  two  months,  or  until 
payment  of  the  penalties  or  forfeitures,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  for  the  non-payment  of  which  such  com- 
mitment shall  be.  S.  2. 

By  St.  32  G.  II.  c.  I.  All  the  powers  and  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  act,  except  as  by  this  act 
amended,  are  continued  until  the  24th  of  June  1770, 
and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session 
of  parliament,  and  has  since  been  continued. 

Dung,  compost,  soil,  earth,  chalk,  rubbish,  soap, 
ashes,  soap  waste,  flints,  tobacco,  pipe  cl.iy,  or  any 
other  goods  claimed  to  be  furnished  as  ballast  by  the 
Trinity  House,  subject  to  the  payment  of  rates  and 
duties,  and  under  the  provisoes  and  restrictions  afore- 
mentioned, may  be  shipped  in  colliers  or  coasters  from 
London  or  any  part  of  the  Thames,  so  that  the  same 
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do  not  exceed  2000  tons  over  and  above  2000  tons 
allowed  to  be  shipped  by  the  lessees  or  occupiers  of 
laystalls,  on  the  condition  after-mentioned,  of  chalk 
and  chalk  rubbish,  3000  tons,  and  of  soap,  ashes, 
and  other  commodities,  claimed  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Trinity  House,  2000  tons.     S.  2. 

Before  shipping  the  ballast  claimed  by  the  Trinity 
House,  the  master  or  owner  shall  make  a  due  entry 
at  the  ballast  office  at  the  Trinity  House,  London,  or 
at  the  Trinity  House,  Gravesend,  (unless  the  ballast 
be  shipped  in  the  last  seven  days  of  the  month  of 
Alaf,  then  the  entry  at  London  only)  and  of  the  ship's 
name,  and  of  the  master,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
pay  the  corporation  one  penny  a  ton  for.  a  licence. 
S.3. 

If  any  of  the  commodities  be  shipped  before  entry, 
or  any  greater  quantity  shipped  than  entered,  to  for- 
feit five  pounds.     S.  4. 

Bricks,  tiles,  lime,  or  merchantable  commodities, 
to  be  shipped  without  paying  for  licence.       S.  5. 

All  lighters  and  other  vessels  employed  for  carrying 
dung,  &c.  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  to  be  first 
weighed,  marked,  and  numbered  by  any  officer  of  the 
Trinity  House  ;  and  a  gauge,  a  mark  of  the  nymber,  and 
tonnage  of  the  vessel,  to  be  painted  on  the  stern  and 
stem  of  the  vessel,  and  not  be  removed.  Penalty 
for  each  offence  five  pounds.     S.  6. 

If  the  gauge  mark  has  been  removed,  altered  or 
changed,  the  corporation  may  re-weigh  the  lighter, 
and  if  the  tonnage  is  more  than  marked,  the  owner  to 
forfeit  five  pounds.    S.  7. 

All  vessels  entering  the  Thames  shall  unload  their 
ballast  on  some  wharf  or  ground  above  high  water 
mark,  or  into  lighters  belonging  to  the  corporation 
of  the  Trinity  House,  which  the  said  corporation  are 
hereby  required-  to  furnish,  .-md  send  on  any  demand 
for  the  same  being  made  or  left  in  writing  at  the 
said  ballast  office,  by  or  on  the  behalf  of  every  such 
owner  or  master  -,  and  if  the  Trinity  House  shall  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  fiu-nish  sufficient  lighters  to  take 
any  ballast  from  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  according  to 
the  true  meaning  of  this  act,  within  the  space  of 
three  days  after  any  such  application  or  demand,  the 
said  corporation  shall  pay  for  every  such  neglect 
or  refusal  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds ;  unless  such  re- 
fusal or  neglect  shall  be  occasioned  by  frosty  or  tem- 
pestuous 
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pestuous  weather,  preventing  such  lighters  being  na- 
vigated to  take  away  the  same.     S.  8. 

Owners  or  masters  of  every  ship  or  vessel  out  of 
wliich  any  ballast  shall  be  taken  by  any  lighter  or 
vessel  belonging  to  the  said  corporation,  shall  pay  six- 
pence per  ton  for  every  ton  of  ballast  received  by  the 
said  corporation,  out  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  within 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  after  any  such  ballast 
shall  be  carried  away,  which  money  shall  be  applied 
and  disposed  of  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  said  cor- 
poration. S.  9. 

If  any  ballast  of  any  kind  or  denomination  what- 
soever shall  be  unloaded,  put  or  thrown  out  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  into  the  river  Thames,  or  below  the 
high  water  mark  in  the  said  river ;  such  master  or 
commander  of  every  respective  ship  shall  forfeit  for 
every  such  oftence  the  sum  of  five  pounds.     8.  10. 

Persons  unloading  or  tlu-owing  rubbish,  earth,  ashes, 
dirt  or  soil  from  any  wharf,  quay,  or  bank  adjoining 
the  said  river,  or  from  any  barge  or  lighter,  &c.  and 
being  convicted  thereof  in  manner  prescribed  by  this 
act,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  oflence  the  sum  of 
40s.     S.  II. 

Dung,  compost,  earth  or  soil  for  ballast,  shall  be 
delivered  into,  or  put  on  board  any  such  coaster  or 
collier  immediately,  from  any  laystall,  wharf,  quay, 
or  other  place  on  shore,  adjoining  or  near  to  the  said 
river  Thames;  and  all  dung,  compost,  &c.  so  delivered, 
shall  be  carried  to  every  such  coaster  or  collier  in  and  by 
some  lighter,  barge  or  vessel,  which  shall  be  weighed, 
mai'ked  and  numbered  as  directed  by  this  act,  and 
shall  be  delivered  or  put  on  board  such  coaster  or  col- 
I'lir,  from  such  numbered  and  marked  lighter,  barge 
or  vessel  only,  and  not  in  any  other  m:umer,  under 
penalty  of  five  pounds  for  each  offence. 

The  above  act  has  been  continued  by  various  subse- 
quent acts  till  June  24,  1 805, 
BANK.  The  banking  system  is  fouutled  on  the  pi-in- 
ciple  of  depositing  a  value,  which  is  forthcoming  and 
answerable  for  written  promises  issued,  called  notes, 
and  whitli  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  circulating 
niedium,  or  as  the  coin  of  the  country. 

The  variety  of  ways  in  which  this  principle  is  re- 
duced to  practice  will  be  best  understood  by  givijig 
an  account  of  the  banks  that  are  now  in  existence, 
beginning  with  the  bank  of  linghmd,  wliich  possesses 
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a  credit  and   advantages  never  experienced  by  any 
other  establishment  of  the  same  nature. 

A  few  words  may,  however,  be  said  on  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  banks. 

A  bank  may  be  termed  a  common  repository  where 
several  persons  keep  their  rash  to  be  secure,  and 
always  ready  for  their  direction  and  use. 

The  first  institution  of  banks  was  in  Italy,  and  the 
term  bank  derives  its  etymology  from  the  word  l>a/n-i 
or  bench,  the  Jev.-s  in  Lombardy  keeping  benches  iu 
the  market   places  for  the  exchange  of  money  and 
bills.    Banks  arc  of  two  kinds;  public,  consisting  in  :i 
company  of  monied  men,  who  being  duly  established 
and  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  agree 
to   deposit   a  considerable  fund  or  joint  stock  to  be 
employed  for  the  use  of  the  society ;  as  lending  money 
upon  good  security,  buying  and  selling  bullion,  dis- 
counting bills  of  exchange,  &c.     2d,  Private  banks  ; 
where    individuals,  either  single  or  in   partnership, 
transact  their  business  in  the  same  mode  as  the  former, 
upon  their  own  individual  capital  and  credit.  Banking 
companies  and  privatcbankers,  astheyare  termed,  from 
having  no  public  act  to  incorporate  the  persons  who  have 
shares,  are  of  great  utility  in  making  transfers  of  pay- 
ment from  one  town  to  another,  and  from  one  country 
to  every  other,  by  which  means  merchants,  at  the 
greatest  distance,  settle  their  accounts  without  any 
actual  transfer  of  cash,  which  is  always  attended  with 
risque   and  expence.     Travellers  also,  by   means    of 
banks,  are  supplied  with  money  without  the  trouble 
of  carrying  it  along  with  them,  by  which  means  tlicy 
avoid  pei-sonal  inconvenicncy  and  danger.     See  Cas/:- 
Noit's,  and  Checkf:. 
Bank  of  England.     The  first  bank  in  point  of  con- 
sequence   and   extent  of  circulation   in   Europe  was 
formerly  the  bank  of  Venice,  but  is  now  the  bank  of 
England,  which  was  established  in  the   year    1694, 
uj  0:1  a  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Patterson,  a  merchant 
of  considerable   eminence  in  the  reigii   of  William 
the  Third,  wlio,  knowing  the  adAantages  iliai  had  re- 
sulted to  his  own  country  from  the  hank  of  Amster- 
dam, was  ready  to  patronize  a  plan,  which,  while  it 
aliorded  facility  to  commerce,  gave  stability  to  govern- 
ment.    Its  object  was  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  go- 
vernment aswell  as  of  mercantile  men,  and  the  scheme, 
after  being  debated  for  some  tirpie  in  the  privy  council, 

I  was 
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was  at  length  adopted,  and  the  company  incorporated 
by  Stat.  5  and  6  Will,  and  TVIary,  by  the  name  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
immediate  consideration  was  the  sum  of  i,2oo,oool. 
pranted  to  the  government,  for  which  the  subscribers 
received  nearly  eight  per  cent,  interest. 

Ry  the  above  charter  the  company  arc  not  to  borrow 
under  their  common  seal,  except  by  act  of  parliament. 
They  are  not  to  trade  or  suffer  any  person  in  trust  for 
them  to  trade  in  any  goods  or  merchandize  ;  but  they 
may  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  buying  and  selling  bul- 
lion, foreign  gold  and  silver  coin,  &c. 

By  8  and  9  "Will.  III.  c.  20,  they  were  empowered 
to  enlarge  their  capital  stock,  2,201,1711.  10s.  It  was 
then  also  enacted,  that  bank  stock  should  be  a  per- 
sonal, and  not  a  real  estate,  as  formerly.  The  act  of 
incorporation  further  says,  that  no  member  of  the 
said  company  shall  be  adjudged  or  liable  to  be  a  bank- 
rupt, within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  all  or  any  of 
the  statutes  made  against  or  concerning  bankrupts, 
for  or  by  reason  of  their  stock  and  interest  in  the  said 
company,  and  that  no  stock  belonging  to  them  jointly 
shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  foreign  attachment, 
by  the  custom  of  London  or  otherwise.  And  that 
no  contract,  either  in  word  or  in  writing,  for  buying 
or  selling  bank  stock,  should  be  good  in  law,  unless 
registered  in  the  books  of  the  bank  within  seven 
days,  and  the  stock  transferred  within  fourteen  days, 
and  that  it  shall  be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
to  counterfeit  the  common  seal  of  the  bank,  or  any 
sealed  bank  bill,  made  or  given  out  in  the  name  of  the 
governor  and  company,  for  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money,  or  any  bank  note  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  or 
to  alter  or  erase  any  indorsements  on  any  such  bills 
or  notes.  By  7  Anne  the  bank  were  empowered  to 
increase  their  capital  to  4,402,8431.  on  advancing  to 
government  the  further  sum  of  400,000!.  and  in  17 14 
they  advanced  another  loan  of  i,iroo,oool. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  the 
Pirst,  the  interest  in  their  capital  stock  was  re- 
duced to  five  per  cent.,  when  the  bank  agreed  to  de- 
liver up  as  many  exchequer  bills  as  amounted  to 
2,ooo,ocol.  and  to  accept  an  annuity  of  ioo,ocol.,  and 
it  was  declared  lawful  for  the  bank  to  make  a  call 
upon  their  members,  in  proportion  to  their  interests 
in  their  capital  stock,  for  such  sums  of  money  as  in  a 
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general  court  should  be  found  necessary ;  and  that  if 
any  member  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  his  share 
of  the  monies  so  called  for  at  the  time  appointed, 
after  due  notice  for  that  purpose,  it  should  be  lawful 
for  the  bank  not  only  to  stop  the  dividend  of  such 
member,  and  to  apply  it  towards  payment  of  the 
money  in  question,  but  also  to  stop  the  transfers  of 
the  share  of  such  defaulter,  and  to  charge  him  with 
an  annuity  of  live  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  money 
so  omitted  to  be  paid  ;  and  if  the  principal  and  in- 
terest should  be  three  months  unpaid,  the  bank  should 
have  power  to  sell  so  much  of  the  stock  belonging  to 
the  defaulter  as  should  satisfy  the  same.  After  this 
the  bank  reduced  the  interest  of  2oo,oool.  lent  to 
government  from  five  to  four  per  cent.,  and  purchased 
several  other  annuities,  which  were  afterwards  re- 
deemed by  government,  and  the  national  debt  to  the 
bank  reduced  to  i,6oo,oool. ;  but  in  1742  the  bank 
engaged  to  advance  to  government  i,6oo,oool.  at 
three  per  cent,  which  is  now  called  the  three  per  cent, 
annuities,  so  that  government  was  then  indebted  to 
the  company  in  3,200,000!.,  one  moiety  bearing  four 
and  the  other  three  per  cent,  interest. 

In  the  year  1 746  the  company  agreed  that  the 
sum  of  986,8001.  due  to  them  in  exchequer  hills  un- 
satisfied should  be  cancelled,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
accept  an  annuity  of  39,442!.,  being  the  interest  of 
that  sum  at  four  per  cent.  The  company  also  agreed 
to  advance  the  furtlier  sum  of  i,ooo,oool.  into  the 
excliequer,  upon  the  credit  of  the  duties  arising  by 
the  malt  and  land  tax,  at  four  per  cent,  for  exchequer 
bills  to  be  issued  for  that  purpose,  in  consideration 
of  which  tlie  company  were  enabled  to  increase  their 
capital  986,800!.,  the  interest  of  wliich,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  other  annuities,  was  reduced  to  tlarce 
and  a  half  per  cent,  until  the  fifth  d.iy  of  Decem- 
ber 1757,  when  it  was  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

And  in  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  such 
exchequer  bills,  they  established  what  they  now 
call  bank  circulation,  the  nature  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

They  opened  a  subscription,  which  they  renew  an- 
nually, for  i,ooo,oool.,  wherein  the  subscribers  ad- 
vance ten  per  cent.,  and  enter  into  a  contract  to  pay 
the  remainder,  or  any  part  thereof,  whenever  the  bank 
shall  call  upon  them,  under  the  penalty  of  forfcitint^ 
4  the 
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the  ten  per  cent,  so  advanced ;  in  consideration  of 
■which  the  bank  pays  the  subscribers  four  per  cent, 
interest  for  the  money  paid  in,  and  one-fourth  per 
cent,  for  the  whole  sum  they  agree  to  fiirnish  ;  and  in 
case  a  call  should  be  made  on  them,  then  for  the  whole 
or  any  part  thereof.  The  bank  further  agrees  to  pay 
them  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  for  such 
sum,  until  repayment,  which  they  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  do  at  the  expiration  of  the  year.  By  this 
means  the  bank  obtains  all  the  purposes  of  keeping 
ijOOOjOool.  by  them,  and  though  the  subscribers,  if 
no  call  be  made  upon  them,  (which  is  generally  the 
case)  receive  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  money 
they  advance,  yet  the  company  gains  the  sum  of 
23,5001.  per  annum  by  the  contract,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  statement : 
The  bank  receives  from  government  for  the 

advance  of  a  million  -         -  ;^-30>ooo 

The  bank  pays  the  subscribers,  who  ad- 
vance icOjOcol.,  and  engage  to  pay 
(when  called  for)  900,000!.  more  6,500 


The  clear  gain  to  the  bank  is  ;^. 23, 500 

Bank  stock  may  properly  be  called  a  trading  stock, 
since  with  this  they  deal  very  largely  in  foreign  gold 
and  silver,  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  ex- 
clusive of  which  the  bank  is  allowed  large  sums 
of  money  annually  for  the  management  of  the  an- 
nuities paid  at  their  office. 

The  company  make  dividends  of  the  profits  half- 
yearly,  of  which  notice  is  publicly  given,  when  those 
■who  have  occasion  for  their  money  may  readily  receive 
it  j  but  private  persons,  if  they  deem  it  more  con- 
venient, are  permitted  to  continue  their  funds,  and 
to  have  their  interest  added  to  their  principal. 

The  bank  of  England  is  managed  by  a  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  24  directors,  who  are  aimually 
elected  by  the  general  court ;  13  or  more  compose  a 
court  of  directors  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
tiompany.  Tlie  officers  and  clerks  of  this  company 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  by  the  act  of  incoi-po- 
ration  placed  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  of  directors.  The  capital  stock,  which 
iias  been  enlarged  by  various  statutes,  is  exempted 
from  taxes,  accounted  a  personal  estate,  assign- 
able Gvej-,    not  subject   to  forfeitures,  are  redeem- 
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able  by    pailiam:nt  on  paying  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed. 

The  stability  of  the  bank  of  England  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  British  government.  All  that 
it  has  advanced  to  government  must  be  lost  before  the 
creditors  can  sustain  any  considerable  loss. 

No  other  banking  company  in  England  can  be  es- 
tablished by  act  of  parliament,  or  can  consist  of  more 
than  six  members  ;  ainl  those  who  hold  the  shares  in 
any  other  banking  company  are  personally  liable  for 
the  whole  debts  of  the  society.  This  last  is  a  very 
material  consideration,  and  prevents  any  formidable 
rival  from  starting  up  in  opposition  to  what  may  very 
properly  be  called  a  national  bank.  Its  action  is  not 
only  as  an  ordinary  bank,  but  as  a  great  engine  of 
state,  receiving  and  paying  the  greater  part  of  the 
annuities  which  are  due  to  the  creditors  of  the  public, 
circulating  exchequer  bills,  and  advancing  to  govern- 
ment the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes, 
which  are  frequently  not  paid  up  until  some  years 
thereafter.  It  has,  likewise,  upon  several  different 
occasions,  supported  the  credit  of  the  principal  houses 
of  commerce,  not  only  in  England  but  in  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  upon  one  occasion  it  is  said  to 
have  advanced  for  this  purpose  in  one  week  about 
i,6oo,oool.,  and  a  great  part  of  this  in  bullion. 

Officers  or  servants  of  the  company  embezzling 
anybank  note,  &c.  wherewith  they  are  entrusted  duly, 
and  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death  as  felons. 

By  13  G.  III.  c.  79,  persons  not  authorized  by  the 
bank,  making  or  using  moulds  for  the  making  of 
paper,  with  the  words  bank  of  England  visible  in  the 
substance,  or  having  such  moulds  in  their  possession, 
are  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy;  anJ 
persons  issuing  notes  and  bills,  engraved  to  resemble 
those  of  the  bank,  or  having  the  sum  expressed  in 
white  characters  on  a  black  ground,  may  be  punished 
by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  six  months ;  but  in- 
nocent persons  possessed  of  such  notes,  canning  them 
for  payment,  are  not  affected  by  this  statute. 

Private  banks  were  of  much  earlier  origin  than 
national  or  public  banks.  Previous  to  the  year  1640, 
the  Royal  Mint  and  the  Tower  of  London  had  beeji 
used  by  merchants  as  a  kind  of  bank  for  the  security 
of  their  money  ;  but  Charles  I.  having  made  free 
with  their  money,  the  raiJit  lost  public  confidence. 
I  2  Pri^.'it; 
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Private  banking  originated  in  this  country  with  the 
Golilsmiths'  Company.    ' 

'J  he  proper  business  of  the  London  goldsmitjis 
had  always  been  to  buy  and  sell  plate,  bullion,  and 
foreign  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  to  melt  and  cull  them, 
to  coin  some  at  the  mint,  and  with  the  rest  to  supply 
the  refiners,  plate  makers,  and  merchants,  as  they 
found  convenient  for  the  advantage  of  trade.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  civil  broils  which  broke  out  about 
the  period  of  king  Charles's  reign,  the  merchants 
and  principal  traders  began  to  lodge  their  money  in 
the  goldsmiths  hands  for  the  greater  security.  This 
became  so  much  the  fashion,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
the  banking  scheme  constituted  a  very  considerable 
branch  of  their  business.  The  goldsmiths  began  to  dis- 
countmerchants'bonds  andbills,  both  in  town  and  from 
the  country,  and  also  to  receive  the  rents  of  gentle- 
men's estates  remitted  to  town,  and  to  allow  interest 
If  it  remained  only  for  a  single  month.  This  was  a 
great  allurement  to  the  people  to  put  out  their  money, 
and  an  invention  that  brought  an  immense  quantity 
of  cash  into  their  hands,  so  that  they  were  enabled  to 
supply  government,  as  the  bank  of  England  does  now, 
with  temporary  sums,  for  which  these  bankers  took 
10  per  cent.,  and  on  bills,  tallies,  orders,  and  debts  due 
to  the  king,  they  sometimes  got  from  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent.,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  the  government. 
Thus  they  became  a  sort  of  public  bank,  with  in- 
dividual and  private  direction,  as  the  securitydepended 
on  the  public,  but  the  management  on  particular 
people.  1  his  great  gain  induced  the  goldsmiths  more 
and  more  to  become  lenders  to  government,  to  an- 
ticipate all  the  revenue,  to  take  every  grant  of  par- 
liament into  pledge  as  soon  as  it  was  given,  so  that 
in  fact  all  the  revenue  passed  through  their  hands. 
Tlius  they  went  on  to  the  year  1672,  when  they  had 
jointly  and  severally  amassed  of  the  public's  money 
1,328,5261.,  which  was  deposited  for  safety  in  the 
king's  treasury,  and  whence  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  weekly  whatever  sum  or  sums  were 
wanted  for  their  customers. 

At  this  time  Charles  II.  happening  to  be  much 
in  want  of  cash,  he  shut  up  the  exchequer,  and 
seized  upon  all  the  money  to  carry  on  his  war  with 
Holland.  This  violent  measure  bankrupted  the  gold- 
smiths, and  is  said  10  have  brought  near  ten  thou- 
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sand  families "  to  poverty.  A  general  murmur  ran 
through  the  nation;  and  the  public  became  so  cla- 
morous, that  the  king,  for  his  personal  safety,  was 
obliged  to  bind  himself  to  pay  the  principal  out  of 
his  revenue,  and  till  that  should  be  effected  to  allow 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal was  never  paid.  However,  the  parliament,  12 
Wil.  III.  c.  12,  provided  for  a  large  arrear  of  in- 
terest then  due,  and  settled  the  interest  at  three  per 
cent,  for  the  future.  The  debt  was  hereby  made 
redeemable,  on  paying  one  moiety  of  the  principal 
sum,  viz.  664,263!.  further  confirmed  by  an  act  of 
Queen  Anne,  which  moiety  then  became  the  proper 
debt  of  the  public,  and  was  finally  subscribed  into  the 
South  Sea  capital  stock  in  the  year  1720;  and  many 
years  after,  when  die  present  custom  of  receiving  and 
paying  money  from  morning  till  night  in  an  open 
shop  came  first  to  be  introduced,  it  was  thought  to 
be  very  singular  •,  and  Sir  Josiah  Child,  and  several 
other  authors  of  credit,  wrote  very  vehemently  against 
it.  The  bankers  were  accused  of  being  a  set  of 
usurers,  of  keeping  the  interest  of  money  at  least  two 
per  cent,  higher  than  otherwise  it  would  be,  which 
was  productive  of  many  evils,  and  also  that  they  made 
money  scarce  amongst  individuals,  by  surreptitiously 
collecting  all  they  could  into  their  own  possessions, 
whereby  the  country  was  drained  in  every  part,  and 
the  subject  injured ;  whereas  It  is  since  bankers  esta- 
blished themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  banks  have  been  established  in  large  towns,  that 
money  is  become  plenty  and  the  interest  low.  The  fact 
relative  to  the  first  tn/ius  allowed  by  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land to  government  of  a  loan  at  nearly  eight  per  cent, 
interest,  which  was  considered  advantageous  to  the 
borrower,  is  a  decisive  proof  in  favour  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  interest  by  those  establishments.  But  upon 
the  whole,  whatever  might  have  been  the  practice  of 
bankers  then,  the  case  Is  now  quite  otherwise.  The 
dispatch  given  by  our  modern  bankers  to  merchants 
and  dealers  in  general  is  found  so  convenient  to  trade 
that  people  are  greatly  accommodated  by  lodging  cash 
with  them,  to  be  drawn  out  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
want  It,  without  receiving  or  expecting  any  interest 
whatever  ;  and  the  facility  with  which  bills,  notes, 
drafts,  bonds,  and  real  personal  securities,  are  and  may 
be  converted  into  immediate  money  through  the  me- 
dium 
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dium  of  private  banks,  both  in  London  and  in  tlie 
country,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  not  only  a  very 
great  public  conveniency,  but  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aids  to  commerce  and  trade  that  custom  ever 
invented  or  introduced. 

By  each  person  keeping  liis  money  with  a  banker, 
those  individual  sums  with  whicl\  no  operation  in 
commerce  could  be  carried  on,  as  they  are  too  fluc- 
tuating and  inconsiderable,  form  one  large  capital, 
with  which  the  banker  can  accommodate  such  of  his 
customers  as  want  it,  by  discounts  or  employ  in  other 
business.  Thus,  then,  a  capital  that  must  have  Iain 
dormant,  divided  in  the  handi  of  individuals,  is 
brought  into  activity  in  that  of  their  banker,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  individuals  and  the  public. 

The  operations  of  the  bank  of  England  may  be 
considered  under  three  distinct  heads  :  the  first  re- 
lates to  the  general  circulation,  or  circulating  me- 
dium of  the  country  ;  the  sdcond,  to  its  transactions 
with  government  by  loans,  payment  of  dividends, 
&c. ;  the  third,  to  commercial  discounts.  Circulation, 
as  the  word  implies,  must  have  a  pivot  or  centre,  on 
which  the  whole  can  turn  ;  and  that  centre,  as  fir 
as  relates  to  the  island  of  Great  Sritain,  is  the  bank 
of  England,  whose  paper  or  notes  represent  that 
medium  for  every  useful  and  convenient  purpose  :  but 
paper  may  be  as  good  a  representative  sign  as  gold,  and 
in  some  instances  better,  because  it  is  more  easy  to 
manage  and  transfer,  and  enjoys  perfect  confidence. 
It  is  more  portable  than  gold,  and  so  long  as  it  can 
at  will  be  converted  ii:to  that  precious  metal,  it  an- 
swers every  purpose  without  the  inconveniency  at- 
tending the  use  of  it.  The  only  difference  consists  in 
such  paper  being  the  circulating  medium  only  for  the 
country  where  it  iss'.ies,  while  gold  or  silver  are  the 
circulating  mediums  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  but 
both  are  no  more  than  representative  signs.  If  there 
were  more  gold  than  is  wanted,  confidence  in  it  as  a 
representati've  sign  would  slacken,  and  it  would  no 
longer  be  a  circulating  medium.  If  bank  notes 
were  augmented,  so  as  to  be  sold  at  a  discount, 
confidence  would  vanish,  and  those  notes  be  no  longer 
a  circulating  medium.    See  Circulating  Medium. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  principles  upon 
which  the  bank  of  England  is  established,  the  nature 
of  its  public  and  private  interests,   and  more  parti- 
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cularly  to  appreciate  the  real  situation  of  the  coun- 
try with  respect  to  die  paper  circulation,  without  en- 
tering into  some  explanations  with  regard  to  past  oc- 
cinTCnces,  and  the  relative  state  of  the  country  banks  ; 
in  v/hicii  explanations  it  is  material  to  observe,  that  the 
bank  of  England  did  never  entirely  absorb  the  whob 
of  the  national  and  commercial  circulations.  The 
amount  of  the  bills  discounted  by  the  bank  for  co:n- 
mlon  purposes  was  till  lately  not  known  ;  but  before 
the  state  of  their  affaii-s  was  laid  before  parliament  a 
.  few  years  since,  the  amount  could  not  have  been 
large,  at  least  it  must  have  borne  a  small  proportion 
to  the  commerce  and  solid  circulation  of  the  country. 
If  the  amount  of  paper  di-scounted  for  fictitious 
and  stock-jobbing  purposes  be  deducted,  the  re- 
mainder will  bear  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  to 
the  w  .lole ;  and  therefore  the  commerce  of  the  coim- 
try  would  not  receive  a  fatal  blow  if  the  bank  should 
decUne  discoimts  altogether,  nor  even  should  it  fail. 
The  convulsion  would,  no  doabt,  be  great,  the  dif- 
ficulty and  distress  incalculable,  but  the  country  Would 
not  be  ruined.  The  existence  of  the  bank  depends 
on  that  of  the  country,  but  the  existence  of  the  coun- 
try by  no  means  depends  on  that  of  the  bank. 

Very  few  foreigners  have  understood  the  principles 
on  which  the  bank  of  England  is  established  ;  tlv-y 
have  always  considered  its  notes  as  government  paper, 
and  the  experience  they  have  had  of  the  practice  of 
governments  in  every  country,  induced  them  to  sup- 
pose, that  when  gold  was  refused  on  the  presentation 
of  the  notes  Feb.  27,   1797,  the  bank  and  the  country 
were  equally  on  the  brink  of  ruin.     Tiicy  could  not 
distinguish  between  paper  issued  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  circulation,  limited  in  its  amount,  and  under  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  a  corporate  body  ab- 
solutely independent ;  and  that  paper  which  govern- 
ment could  issue  ad  libitum,  bearing  an   interest  that 
rendered  it  an  object  for  persons  to  purchase  as  a  pro- 
ductive investment  of  their  capitals ;  they  were  very 
much  astonished  to  find  the  total  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  to  be  so  small,  compared  with  the  com- 
merce  and  wealth  of  the  country,  and   equally  so, 
that  after  all,    banknotes  continued  to  circulate   at 
par.      The    ideas    of   foreigners   have  been   farther 
mifled  on  this  subject  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been,  by  supposing  that  the  English  government,  like 
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that  of  France,  put  the  dlrectori  of  the  bank  in  a 
state  of  coercion,  and  obliged  them  to  supply  its  exi- 
gencies. Except  the  sums  borrowed  on  certain  con- 
ditions for  prolonging  the  charter,  every  other  loan 
made  by  the  bank  is  on  some  specific  pledge,  and  for 
a  limited  time,  for  which  the  bank  obtains  such  a  se- 
curity as  would  enable  it,  if  necessaiy,  easily  to  bor- 
row the  sum  lent  to  government  from  individuals. 
'I'hese  opinions,  however,  did  not  prevail  at  home, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  sources  whence  those 
notes  issued,  namely,  deposits  of  bullion,  loans  to  go- 
vernment, and  commercial  discounts,  together  with 
the  confidence  reposed  in  the  directors  from  the  open 
manner  in  which  they  met,  and  even  courted  public 
investigation,  at  the  alarming  crisis  of  their  stopping 
payment.  From  long  experience,  the  directors  of 
the  bank  must  understand  correctly  the  amount  to 
which  their  notes  can  circulate  without  depreciation  or 
discount ;  and  tlie  event  has  proved,  that  they  have 
conducted  themselves  with  sound  judgment,  by  not 
extending  their  issues  beyond  what  the  currency  of 
the  country  requires,  and  can  support.  Thus,  public 
confidence  was  restored  to  a  degree  much  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected. 

There  are  in  Great  Britain,  besides  the  banks  of 
Scotland  incorporated  by  parliament,  about  4C0  pri- 
vate banks  and  bankers,  all  of  whom  issue  notes 
payable  on  demand,  which  genei-ally  circulate  in  their 
neighbourhood,  besides  drafts  or  notes,  payable  at 
certain  dates  at  banking-houses  in  the  metropolis,  and 
which  circulate  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  total  amount 
of  paper  thus  circulated  was  not  at  all  known  until  the 
bank  of  England  published  the  state  of  its  circulation 
subsequent  to  the  stoppage  of  1797.  The  best  in- 
formed  persons  in  the  country  rated  its  circulation  at 
nearly  double  what  it  turned  out  to  be.  ^\fter  such  a 
circumstance,  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  to  state 
the  circulation  of  individual  private  b.mkers,  still  less 
capable  of  being  estimated. 

Thus  the  circulation  of  the  bank  of  England  paper, 
although  the  most  important,  is  not  the  onlv  one  in 
the  kingdom.  The  establishment  of  most  country 
banks  is  of  modern  date,  yet  there  has  been  no  ma- 
terial impediment,  with  regard  to  circulation,  from 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  until  that  which 
happened  by  the  failure  of  the  Air  bank  in  1772. 
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That  failure  xras  accompanied  with  others  of  great 
extent  at  the  same  time  in  Holland;  but  it  was  evi- 
dently partial,  and  not  general :  the  bank  of  England 
acted  very  wisely  as  well  as  liberally,  by  affording  a 
support  to  those  houses  whose  solidity  was  unques- 
tionable, leaving  others,  which  were  rotten,  to  fall, 
and  as  they  were  swept  away,  confidence  was  gra- 
dually restored.  The  next  check  to  commercial  cre- 
dit arose  from  the  failure  of  a  circulation  established 
between  Lancashire  and  London^  well  known  in  the 
courts  of  law  by  the  case  of  Gibson  v.  Johnson,  which 
has  been  so  often  tried  ;  but  although  the  amount 
was  large,  it  moved  in  so  narrow  a  line,  that  it  pro- 
duced no  general  effect  in  the  country.  "What  hap- 
pened by  the  failure  of  so  many  private  banks  in  the 
beginning  of  1793,  was,  however,  very  different, 
far  beyond  any  thing  which  preceded,  or  has  fol- 
lowed it,  in  magnitude  ;  it  pea^vaded  more  or  less 
every  part  or  place  in  both  islands,  and  affected 
every  description  of  property. 

During  the  interval  between  the  failure  of  the  Air 
bank  and  the  distress  of  1 793,  a  very  material  change 
had  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  general  circulation. 
Banks  had  been  established  in  almost  every  town, 
and  even  village,  throughout  the  country;  and  iii 
the  larger  towns  rival  establishments  were  formed. 
These  produced  a  most  importnJit,  and,  whilst  it  was 
secure,  a  beneficial  change  to  the  country,  by  in- 
creasing its  circulation  ;  but  unfortunately  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  those  banks  were  mostly  established 
were  insecure,  in  their  being  compelled  to  invest  or 
employ  the  deposit  left  in  their  hands,  and  thereby 
rendering  themselves  incapable  of  facing  a  sudden 
storm,  or,  as  it  is  called,  answering  a  run  upon  them, 
which,  from  natural  events,  must  in  the  course  of 
time  arise.  A  banker  in  London  never  allows  inte- 
rest to  his  customers,  and  can  afford  to  reser\'e  a 
proportion  of  his  deposits  to  enable  him  to  answer 
sudden  demands,  or  a  run  on  his  house,  as  he  thereby 
sustains  no  real  loss,  but  only  diminishes  the  amount 
of  his  profit.  The  country  banker  is  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent situation,  for  he  allows  interest  on  deposits, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  afford  to  suffer  even  a  small 
sum  to  remain  dormant  and  unproductive  -,  for  every 
100!.  which  he  suffers  to  remain  in  that  predicament 
is  a  loss  of  the  interest  which  he  pays  his  customer, 

and 
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and  which  interest  he  must  get  reimbursed,  by  in- 
vebting  the  money  before  he  can  realize  any  profit  for 
himself.  Thus  it  will  appear,  that  whilst  the  circu- 
lation was  greatly  increased,  and  its  beneficial  eft'ects 
enjoyed  by  the  commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture 
of  the  country,  &c.  it  was  founded  on  the  most  in- 
secure principle,  and  liable  to  almost  instantaneous 
convulsion,  by  unforeseen  and  even  trifling  circum- 
stances. TJiis  might  be  promoted  more  or  less  by 
the  practice  of  particular  establishments  ;  for  if  coun- 
try banks,  whose  principals  are  men  of  large  unques- 
tionable property,  should  fail,  the  contagion  will  im- 
mediately spread,  and  the  consequences  are  incalcu- 
lable. Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1793,  and  of  1797,  the  banks  of  Newcastle 
stopped  payment,  whilst  those  of  Exeter  and  the 
west  of  England  stood  their  ground.  The  partners 
in  the  banks  of  Newcastle  were  far  more  opulent,  but 
their  private  fortunes  being  invested,  could  not  be 
realized  in  time  to  answer  a  run  on  their  banks. 
Their  notes  allowed  interest  to  commence  some 
months  after  date,  and  were  then  payable  on  de- 
mand, by  which  means  they  bad  not  an  hour  to 
prepare  for  their  discharge.  The  banks  at  Exeter, 
on  the  contrary,  issued  notes  payable  twenty  days  af- 
ter sight,  with  interest  to  commence  from  the  date  of 
the  note,  and  to  cease  on  the  day  of  acceptance. 
'J  here  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  practice  of  the  banks 
at  Newcastle  is  more  lucrative,  but  it  must  for  ever 
be  liable  to  a  return  of  what  has  happened,  whilst  the 
twenty  days  reserved  at  Exeter  furnishes  ample  time 
to  communicate  with  l^oniion,  and  to  receive  every 
degree  of  assistance  which  may  be  required. 

Another  circumstance  contributed  very  materially 
to  produce  the  distress  of  1793,  which  was  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  declaration  of  war.  1  hat  event 
is  usually  preceded  by  some  indication  which  enables 
the  commercial  and  monicd  men  to  make  preparation. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  short  notice  rendered 
the  least  degree  of  general  preparation  impossible. 
'J  he  foreign  market  was  by  this  means  shut  up,  or  ren- 
dered more  ditlicult  of  access  to  the  merchant ;  of 
course  he  could  not  purchase  from  the  manufacturer, 
and  an  important  variation  in  the  rate  of  exchange  on 
the  continent  furnished  a  pretence  to  foreigners  for 
witiiholding  their  remittances  from  both. 
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The  manufacturers,  in  their  distress,  applied  to 
the  bankers  in  the  country  for  relief,  but  as  the  want 
of  money  became  general,  and  that  want  increased 
gradually  by  a  general  alarm,  the  country  banks 
required  the  re-payment  of  old  debts,  being  utterly 
incapable  of  increasing  them,  and  which  of  course 
brought  their  own  situation  to  the  test.  In  this  pre- 
dicament, the  country  at  large  could  have  no  other  re- 
coure  but  to  London,  and  after  having  exhausted  the 
bankers,  that  recourse  finally  terminated  in  an  appli- 
cation to  the  bank  of  l^ngland.  In  the  mean  time  the 
alarm  in  the  country  continued  to  increase.  Confi- 
dence in  their  banks  vanished.  Every  creditor  was 
clamorous  for  payment,  which  he  insisted  should  be 
made  in  gold,  and  which  was  complied  with  until 
the  bankers  in  London  were  exhausted. 

At  first  the  bankers  accommodated  themselves  to 
circumstances,  and  furnished  large  supplies,  but 
could  not  support  the  daily  and  constant  demand  for 
guineas  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  checking  that  de- 
mand, they  curtailed  their  discounts  to  a  point  never 
before  experienced,  and  which  placed  every  part  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country  in  a  considerable  degree 
of  danger. 

'J  he  determination  of  the  bank  was  founded  upon 
the  demand  which  came  from  every  quarter  of  the 
world  for  gold.  The  cause  which  gave  rise  to  the 
demand  for  guineas  seems  attributable  to  the  three 
following  circumstances,  ist.  As  a  medium  of  re- 
mittance to  foreign  parts,  to  supply  the  want  of  bills 
of  exchange.  2dly,  For  the  purpose  of  hoarding  in 
the  country,  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  go- 
vernment and  in  the  circulating  paper.  3dly,  To 
enable  country  banks  to  discharge  their  demands, 
whilst  confidence  in  the  government  and  the  bank  of 
England  remained  entire. 

The  numerous  bankruptcies  that  took  place  in 
1793,  have  produced  such  a  sensation,  and  been  so 
much  canvassed,  that  an  account  of  lh.c  first  cause,  as 
well  as  the  remedy,  will  not  be  vsjIcs,  and  cannot  be 
unacceptable. 

In  the  year  1792,  a  scheme  was  laid  in  France  by 
mons.  Ciaviere  and  the  I3rissotine  party  to  drain  the 
bank  of  England  of  specie,  a  matter  in  ordinary  cases 
impracticable,  but  then  founded  on  particular  circimi- 
stances.     The   tourse  of  exchange  between  any  two 
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diiierent  countries  is  regulated  in  general  by  the  ba- 
lance of  tradf  between  them,  because  in  all  countries 
payments  are  made  either  in  gold  or  silver,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  in  paper  that  is  at  will  conver- 
tible into  those  metals. 

In  France  the  circulating  medium  consisted  in  assig- 
nats,  with  which  all  bills  of  exchange  were  paid  there, 
but  which  could  not  be  converted  at  will  nor  at  any  cer- 
tain price  into  metallic  money,  as  in  other  countries, 
or  in  Prance  at  other  times.  The  relation  between 
assignats  and  gold  or  silver,  and  not  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  fixed  the  rate 
of  exchange  at  that  period,  so  that  by  raising  or  low- 
ering the  agio  between  metal  and  paper,  those  wlio 
had  given  cash  for  bills  on  France  might  be  made 
either  to  lose  or  gain. 

When  mons.  Claviere  came  the  second  time  to  the 
xromptroUer  generalship,  he  raised  and  sunk  the  value 
of  paper  as  he  pleased,  in  the  following  manner. 

The  exchange  between  paper  and  money  was  car- 
ried on  by  porters  in  the  open  street.     If  it  was  in- 
tended to   lower  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  on  any 
particular  day,  a  great  number  of  persons  were  sent 
out  with  sacks  under  their  arms,  to  offer  a  high  price 
for  paper ;  and  when  a  contrary  efiect  was  intended  to 
be  produced,  as   the   Brissotines  or  Girondists  com- 
manded the  Jacobin  Club  at  that  time,    emissai-ies 
(that  is  a  mob)  were  dispatched  to  threaten  and  send 
away  the  money  changers.     This  speculation  was  car- 
ried on  with  such  violence,  that  several  of  those  spe- 
culators in  money  and  paper  were  actually  murdered 
on  the  spot  by  the  emissaries  sent  against  them.     By 
tms  means  Claviere  could  easily  gain  lo  per  cent,  on 
all  drawing  and  redrawing,  as  he  regulated  the  price 
of  gold.     The  agents  he  sent  over  to  England,  when 
they  drew  on  Paris,  converted  the  amount  into  gui- 
neas, which  were  sent  over  and  melted  down.     The 
bank    finding   this,  and    tracing  great  quantities  of 
guineas  into  foreign  parts,  drew  in,  as  it  is  called,  or 
diminished    their  discounts  to  the  London  bankers, 
who    immediately   on    their    part    diminished    their 
credits    with    their    counu-y    banking    correspond- 
ents;   and     thus    the  bankruptcies    of    i"i;3    were 
brought    on,    and    tiny   would    have    been    much 
greater  had  not  Claviere  been  cramped  in  his  ope- 
rations  by   his   colkagues,    -who    did   not   compre- 
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bend  the  plan,  and  would  not  give  him  the  ico  mil- 
lions he  demanded  for  its  execution.  To  confirm 
this  statement,  we  find  Brissot,  when  in  prison,  in  the 
following  year,  and  about  to  perish,  accusing  the  Ja- 
cobins of  Roberspierre's  party  for  not  allowing  this 
operation  to  be  carried  on  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

Such  was  the  cause  of  the  failures  ;  the  remedy 
applied  to  which  is  more  generally  known.  Govern- 
ment created  five  millions  of  exchequer  bills,  which 
were  left  at  the  disposition  of  a  committee,  for  the 
aid  of  commercial  men.  3,500,000  were  only  issued, 
and  the  discredit  ended  so  quickly  by  the  bank  ex- 
tending its  discounts,  that  many  loanswere  demanded 
which  were  never  accepted,  and  others  were  reim- 
bursed before  the  expiration  of  three  months,  and 
with  some  small  gain  on  the  part  of  government. 

Th;  history  of  the  last  ten  years,  which  has  in 
almost  e^ery  respect  been  unprecedented,  does  not 
contain  ^  any  thing  of  greater  importance  than  the 
effect  it  has  had  on  the  credit  of  individual  com- 
mercial men  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  well  as  ex- 
pected, that  governments,  as  they  involve  the  destiny 
of  private  persons  by  their  transactions,  will,  on  great 
occasions,  stand  forward  as  the  British  ministry  did, 
in  supporting  that  credit  upon  which  national  pro- 
perty sometimes  depends,  and  with  which  it  is  at  all 
times  more  or  less  connected. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  export  coin  for 
want  of  bills,  it  is  a  dangerous  predicament  for  the 
country,  and  therefore  every  means  ought  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  it ;  but  it  is  inevitable  if  the 
balance  of  trade  be  against  us.  It  was  notorious  at  the 
above  time,  that  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  were 
received  from  France,  of  course  none  could  be  sent 
thither,  as  is  obvious  from  the  then  course  of  ex- 
change. The  following  calculation  will  serve  for  Am- 
sterdam, viz. 

One  hundred  guineas  cost,  with  freight,  insurance, 
and  charges,  -  -  -     £•  106  13  o 

Sold  at  f.  izeachisf.  1200  Agio,  1005  per 
cent,  is  banco  f.  1 193,  11.  and  at  the  ave- 
rage exchange  of  38,  6,  from  January  to 
March  5793,  is        -  -  -    £•  ^^-^     ^  9 


Loss, 
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T'liC  price  of  guineas  at  Amsterdam  was  Inviiriably 
f.  12  from  Januai-j'  to  the  12th  of  April  1793  ;  but 
guineas  were  hardly  ever  in  sufiicient  quantity  in 
Holland  to  become  an  object  of  trade,  until  the  Bri- 
tish troops  landed  there  iu  February  1793.  '^^^"^ 
calculation  for  Hamburgh  appears  still  more  unfa- 
vourable. 

100  guineas  cost  with  charges     -         ^.  106  13  o 
They  contain   m   ducat  gold  at  Ham- 
burgh 225  ducats,  at  96^  banco  per  ducat, 
is  marks  banco  1357,  at  the  average  ex- 
change of  35.3  -  -  -         102   10  6 


Loss         -  -  '        jCi      4     2  6 

The  price  of  965  is  the  par  for  a  ducat,  which 
v.MS  about  the  average  price  for  January,  February, 
and  March  1793.     In  this  situation   of  foreign  ex- 
change,   it   was    impossible   that    the   coin    of    the 
country    could    have    been    exported    in    the    usual 
course  of  things  ;    individuals  will  not  act  contra- 
ry to  their  own  interest,  which  operates  in  such  cases 
more  effectually  than  acts  of  p'»rliament,  and   is  in 
reality  the  only  wise  restriction  which  ought  to  exist 
in  a  country  so  much  dependant  on  its  trade.     Indi- 
viduals must  pay  freight,  insurance,  brokerage,  and 
some  other  small  expences,  in  addition  to  the  loss  on 
the  price.    The  export  of  foreign  gold    and  silver 
ought  always  to  be  free,  and  the  bank  ought  to  supply 
the  demand  whenever  it  shall  arise,  under  a  certainty 
that  the  export  will  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
course  of  exchange,  and  thereby  insure  its  return  (pro- 
vided the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favour)  with  ad- 
ditional profit.  If  the  balance  be  against  us,  whether 
arising  from  the  deficiency  of  our  trade,  or  as  the  re- 
sult of  subsidies  paid  to  foreign  powers,  that  balance 
must  be  liquidated  by  gold  or  silver  ;  and  if  there  be 
not  sufficient  foreign  bullion  in  the  country  for  the 
purpose,  guineas  must  and  will  be  sent,  or  bank- 
notes will  be  reduced  to  an  enormous  discount.     It  is 
in  vain  to  prohibit  what  cannot  be  prevented;  the  se- 
verest law  will  only  tend  to  throw  that  profit  into  the 
pocket  of  the  smuggler,  that  would  otherwise  belong 
to  the  fair  trader. 

We  should  distinguish,  however,  between  that  drain 
which  is  the  residt  of  a  balance  against  the  country, 
and  the  forced  operations  for  temporary  purposes. 
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which  government,  with  the  aid  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, cm  more  or  less  prevent.  Thus,  for  instance, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
comptroller-general  endeavoured  to  draw  silver  from 
hence,  and  from  other  places,  to  serve  temporary 
purposes  at  Paris,  which  the  British  minister  stopped. 
If  his  object  had  been  to  benefit  this  country,  or  to 
distress  the  finances  of  France,  he  ought  to  have 
encouraged  and  promoted  such  operations;  or,  which 
would  have  been  more  effectual,  he  ought  to  have 
remained  a  .silent  spectator.  Such  was  the  state  of 
exchange  at  the  time,  that  each  transaction  cost  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent.;  and  as  those  operations  could 
have  been  performed  four,  five,  perhaps  six  times  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  the  benefit  to  this  country,  and  the  loss 
to  France,  could  only  have  been  limited  by  the  extent 
of  the  powers  of  the  latter,  and  which  must  in  time 
have  been  exhausted,  when  lool.  sent  from  hence  in 
silver  shall  be  found  to  return  in  two,  or  at  most  in 
three  months,  with  an  addition  of  12I.  los.  for  profit. 
Such  transactions  would  have  produced  a  real  effect, 
without  the  aid  of  acts  of  parliament,  or  the  haml  of 
power,  whilst  the  superficial  specul.nions  on  the  con- 
sequences of  the  assignats  and  mandates  of  France 
quickly  vanished  in  smoke. 

To  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  England  this  country 
is  indebted  in  a  high  degree  for  the  prosperity  she 
has  enjoyed ;  and  to  a  clause  in  that  charter,  which 
prohibits  any  other  establishment  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, we  may  look  as  to  a  shield  to  protect  us  against 
projects  such  as  those  of  the  South  Sea,  Mississippi, 
the  Air  bank,  &c.  &c.     It  ought  to  prove  a  decisive 
answer  to  those  who  h^ve  suggested  an  increase  of 
paper,  by  means  of  a  new  bank,  that  the  bank  of 
England  can  and  must  issue  to  the  full  extent  which 
the  circulation  of  the  country  can  support  with  safety, 
for  their  charter  obliges  them,  and  it  is  their  interest 
so  to  do.     A  new  establishment  of  the  same  sort 
might  be  a  dangerous  experiment :  the  paper  of  one, 
perhaps  of  both  banks,  might  suffer  a  depreciation, 
and  cease  to  circulate  at  par,  and  consequently  to 
serve  as  a  circulating  medium.     A  difficulty  arises 
from  the  consequences  which  result  from  the  two 
extremes.     In  the  case  of  too  great  an  excess,  depre- 
ciation and  distress  will  inevitably  follow ;  but  if  too 
much  curtailed,   the  e.xeriion  and  industry  of  the 
^  country 
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country  will  be  cliilled  or  paralized,  and  its  growing 
prosperity  thereby  prevented.  The  bank  of  England, 
from  their  central  position,  are  most  fortunately 
placed  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  subject, 
and  the  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation  will  con- 
stitute a  perfect  barometer,  resulting  from  long  ex- 
perience and  practice. 

The  tranquillity,  confidence,  and  general  prospe- 
rity which  succeeded  the  distress  of  1793,  conti- 
nued through  the  years  1794,  17955  and  part  of 
1 796  -,  but  money  again  became  scarce  towards  the 
end  of  that  year,  and  the  specie  payments  of  the 
bank  of  England  were  suspended  in  tlie  beginning  of 
1797,  by  the  advice  of  the  privy  council.  This  very 
sudden  transition  from  plenty  to  scarcity,  from  scar- 
city to  distress,  could  arise  from  no  common  cause. 
Indeed,  all  convulsions  in  the  circulation  and  com- 
merce of  every  country  must  originate  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  or  in  the  mistaken  views 
and  erroneous  measures  of  those  possessing  the  power 
of  influencing  credit  and  circulation ;  for  they  are 
riot  otherwise  susceptible  of  convulsion,  and  if  left 
to  themselves,  they  will  find  their  own  level,  and 
flow  nearly  in  one  uniform  stream. 

The  scarcity  of  guineas  which  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  1 796,  seems  to  have  been  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  amount  of  foreign  subsidies  and  re- 
mittances to  the  continent  for  the  public  account. 
These  had  increased  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  cur- 
rent circulating  paper  to  supply,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  absorbed  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  the 
means  of  the  balance  of  trade,  but  must  be  liquidated 
by  gold  and  silver  alone.  At  first,  and  indeed  for 
many  months,  the  bank  acted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  satisfy  the  public,  and  to  keep  the  country  quiet ; 
but  the  demand  for  guineas  must  have  been  enor- 
mous. This  will  easily  be  understood,  by  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  profit  to  be  obtained  on  exporting  them 
to  Hamburgh,  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  1796.  The  price  of  gold  abroad  had 
advanced  to  995  per  ducat,  which  for  100  guineas 
makes  1402 — 12  marks  banco,  and  at  the  average 
exchange  of  those  months,  32.3  is  £-^1$  9  9 
Deduct  the  cost,  as  before        -        -       ic6  13     o 


Profit 
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But  as  this  was  the  highest  price,  it  may  be  proper 
to  quote  the  average  of  each  month  in  1796. 
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With  such  documents  in  the  possession  of  every 
foreign  merchant,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  must 
have  existed  some  forced  and  unusual  operation,  by 
which  the  country  was  drained  of  its  bullion  and  coin, 
beyond  a  possibility  of  continuing  for  any  length  of 
time ;  and  this  drain  was  in  a  great  degree  the  impe- 
rial loan,  aided  by  some  other  collateral  circum- 
stances. 

As  the  public  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to 
the  imperial  loan  at  the  time,  and  as  it  formed  the 
prominent  feature  in  the  remonstrances  from  the 
bank,  it  has  been  considered  as  the  sole  cause  of  the 
general  embarrassment.  But  it  was  the  magnitude 
of  the  sum,  not  the  description  of  service,  which 
created  the  difiiculty.  It  must  be  indifferent  to  the 
country,  if  bullion  is  to  be  exported,  to  what  service 
it  is  meant  to  be  applied ;  but  it  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  know,  whether  the  magnitude  of  the 
sum  will  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  balance  of  our 
trade :  and.  whether  money  so  exported  shall  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  British  troops  in  Ger- 
many, for  the  foreign  expenditure  of  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean  or  Lisbon,  or  whether  it  shall  be  for 
an  imperial  loan  or  foreign  subsidies,  is  exactly  the 
same  to  the  country  -,  for  whilst  the  balance  of  trade 
is  favourable,  the  money  will  return. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  foreign 
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loans  or  foreign  expenditures  are  subjects  of  indif- 
ference to  the  country  •,  they  are  no  doubt  clear  un- 
equivocal losses,  which  the  calamity  of  war  ban  in- 
variably produced.  It  is  therefore  most  ardently  to 
be  wished  that  there  should  be  no  occasion  for  the 
exportation  of  bullion ;  but,  during  war,  one  of  the 
most  essential  services  that  commerce  can  render  for 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  public,  is  to  furnish, 
from  that  treasure  which  the  balance  of  trade  has 
contributed  to  accumulate  during  peace,  the  gold  and 

silver 
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silver  which  the  exertions  and  exigencies  of  the  state 
during  war,  shall  require  for  the  operations  abroad 
during  the  w:ir.  It  is  by  such  means  alone  that  the 
political  and  commercial  powers  have  formed  a  com- 
bination of  strength,  both  for  offensive  and  defensive 
operations,  which  has  astonished  all  Europe,  although 

*  they  have  not  always  produced  their  proper  effect. 
It  was  therefore  not  the  nature  or  description  of  ser- 
vice which  rendered  the  imperial  loan  so  injurious ; 
but  so  many  drains  acting  at  one  time  on  the  bullion 
of  the  country,  of  necessity  produced  the  pernicious 
consequences.  The  alarm  of  the  bank,  and  tlieir 
remonstrances,  were  well  founded,  and  their  situation, 

■  if  such  operations  had  continued,  was  pregnant  with 
real  danger.  They  had  struggled  through  the  year 
1796,  and  would  certainly  have  surmounted  every 
difliculty,  as  any  further  imperial  loan  had  been 
abandoned,  and  the  foreign  exchange  was  turning  in 
favour  of  the  country,  when  an  event  happened 
which  was  decisive  on  the  fate  of  the  bank.     This 

.  was  the  general  rumour  of  a  French  invasion,  which 
was  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  many,  by  the  landing 
of  a  handful  of  French  troops  in  Wales.  This  occa- 
sioned a  panic,  which  gave  rise  to  an  immediate  de- 
mand for  money,  to  which  neither  gold  nor  silver 
bullion  could  be  applied,  as  nothing  would  be  ac- 
cepted but  the  circulating  coin  of  the  kingdom. 
Persons  of  almost  every  description  caught  the  alarm  : 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  particularly  women  and 
opulent  farmers  in  the  country,  wanted  guineas  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  hording.  In  1793,  when  confi- 
dence in  the  notes  of  country  banks,  and  in  every 
other  description  of  paper,  had  vanished,  those  of 
the  bank  of  England  circivlated  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom, and  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  doubt. 
But  on  this  occasion  bank-notes  at  first  were  con- 
sidered almost  as  waste  paper,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  satisfy  the  timid  and  ignorant  with  any 
other  jviyment  but  guineas. 

If  this  event  had  happened  before  the  bank  had 
been  drained  for  foreign  services,  it  might  have  pro- 
duced a  demand,  which  could  have  been  supplied 
and  parried  with  success,  by  means  of  their  usual  de- 
posits, under  a  persuasion  that  the  cause  would  soon 
be  removed,  on  finding  that  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  French  was  not  supported.     But  it  came  at  a 
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moment  when  their  stock  of  guineas  was  already  too 
low,  and  rendered  the  measure  to  which  they  ad- 
verted indispensable.  The  demand  for  guineas  soon 
ceased,  not  because  the  de<;ire  of  obtaining  them 
had  abated,  but  because  the  bankers  and  merchant'^ 
united  firmly  to  support  the  bank  on  their  refusal  to 
issue  guineas,  and  to  accept  of  their  notes,  in  a  volun- 
tary manner,  as  a  circulating  medium.  1  he  cause  of 
the  calamity  originated  in  those  drains,  w-liich  had 
previously  existed,  to  supply  the  foreign  loans  and 
foreign  services,  on  behalf  of  government,  and  which 
had  never  been  properly  combined  with  the  capacity 
which  the  country  possessed  of  supplying  them  ;  but 
what  produced  the  crisis  was  the  landing  of  the 
French  troops.  The  timidity  which  appeared  in 
many  very  sensible  men  on  that  occasion  was  sur- 
prising, since  they  must  have  known  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  a  sum  in  guineas  in  any  degree  propor- 
tionate to  their  property,  as  every  person  had  an 
equal  right  to  be  supplied,  and  would  hord  as  well  as 
themselves.  Whatever  sum  they  could  obtain  (as  pro- 
perty, from  its  nature,  cannot  be  entirely  converted, 
but  is  more  or  less  fixed  or  immoveable)  would  serve 
only  for  a  short  time,  when  their  general  property 
must  serve  at  last  for  a  purpose  to  which  it  is  equally 
applicable  from  the  first,  namely,  that  of  exchange  or 
barter.  If  a  foreign  enemy  could  possibly  land  with 
an  irresistible  force,  if  the  bank  of  England  were  anni- 
hilated, if  the  debt  followed  its  fate,  accompanied  by 
general  confijsion,  some  order  of  things  must  either 
continue  to  exist,  or  soon  be  re-established.  The  circu- 
lating paper  cannot  entirely  be  destroyed  ;  it  must,  in 
every  event,  preserve  a  certain  value,  unless  it  be 
in  too  great  a  quantity  ;  in  the  first  place  it  must 
liquidate,  and  at  par,  a  large  mass  of  engagements 
by  a  mutual  exchange,  as  those  who  hold  a  large  sum 
in  paper  have  generally  a  large  sum  to  pay.  The  balance 
which  results  after  such  liquidation  will  stand,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  different  predicament,  and  depends 
altogether  on  circumstances,  but  appears  in  such  nu- 
merous intricate  points  of  view,  as  to  render  a 
discussion  very  difficult.  Those  balances,  how- 
ever, even  viewing  them  in  their  worst  light,  can- 
not be  considered  as  of  no  value.  Property  must  al- 
ways exist  under  every  government,  and  cannot  be 
annihilated  ;  its  nominal  value  may  vary  considerably, 
K  2  but 
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but  its  comparative  value,  although  liable  to  be  affected 
for  a  time  by  accidental  circumstances,  will  in  the 
end  return  nearly  to  what  it  was.  The  comparative  ad- 
vantages, therefore,  of  any  one  description  over  an- 
other, is  at  least  dubious,  and  opens  a  wide  field  for 
opinion  ;  it  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  mag- 
nitude or  value  of  such  property. 

Under  every  situation  of  convulsion  or  invasion, 
most  of  the  gold  and  silver  would  disappear,  and 
something  must  be  substituted.  In  such  a  predica- 
ment, what  substance  can  equal  the  paper  of  thebank 
of  England,  the  extent  being  so  moderate  compared 
to  the  circulation  of  the  country,  and  issuing  totally 
independent  of  the  government  ?  It  would  even  be 
for  the  interest  of  an  invading  enemy  to  support  a 
bank  so  established,  for  by  destroying  it,  they  would 
deprive  themselves  of  the  means  of  drawing  from  it 
any  advantage.  "When  the  French_  took  possession 
of  Amsterdam,  they  were  wise  enough  not  to  touch 
the  bank  ;  and  bank-money  at  Amsterdam  is  worth 
more  since  that  invasion  than  it  was  before.  It  "was, 
therefore,  not  impossible,  but  that  even  in  such  an 
event  as  is  now  stated  by  w-ay  of  supposition,  paper 
of  this  description,  instead  of  being  the  worst,  would 
prove  the  best  security  in  which  property  could  be  in- 
vested. At  all  events  a  wheat-stack  may  be  consumed 
by  fire,  and  the  whole  of  the  capital  lost,  but  some- 
thing must  attach  to  a  bank-note  in  the  worst  of 
times,  so  long  as  the  independence  of  the  bank  on 
government  shall  be  preserved,  and  that  their  notes 
in  circulation  do  not  much  exceed  the  sum  stated  by 
the  directors  to  parliament,  on  the  25  th  day  of  Fe- 
bruary 1797,  which  then  amounted  only  to  eight 
million  and  a  half. 

The  alarming  situation  of  the  bank  abovementloned 
was  quickly  removed  in  consequence  of  the  very  high 
course  of  exchange  with  Hamburgh,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  produced  a  prodigious  influx  of  gold  and 
silver,  so  that  the  panic  subsided,  and  confidence  was 
generally  restored.  In  this  pleasing  state  of  things,  it 
only  remains  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  temporary 
indemnity  bill,  which  empowers  the  bank  of  England 
to  retain  its  gold,  to  issue  notes  without  restriction, 
and  makes,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  corporate  capa- 
city, their  own  notes  a  legal  tender. 

On  this  subject,    Sir  Francis  Baring  observes  as 
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follows : — "  I  am  aware  of  all  the  objections  which 
can    be    urged    against    the    making    paper   of  any 
description  a  legal  tender,  and  I  should  have  been 
forward   in   opposition  to  every  such  plan  or  pro- 
posal, if  the  bank  had  not  stopped  payment.     But 
though  we  have  suffered  the  disgrace,  no  serious  con- 
sequences have  arisen  ;  yet  if  the  same  disgrace  shall 
happen  a  second  time,  we  may  not  be  equally  fortunate 
with  regard  to  the  consequences.    I  desire,  however, 
to  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  recommend  govern- 
ment paper  of  any  description  as  a  circulating  medium 
between  that^nd  the  paper  of  a  corporate,  independ- 
ent, responsible  company ;  there  is  a  wide  difference, 
a  long  interval  indeed.     The  exchequer  bills  issued 
by  the  government   can  never  circulate,  and  never 
will  be  taken  as  a  medium,  because  the  public  can 
never  rely  on  the  amount  being  confined  within  pro- 
per bounds.     So  long  as  they  are  paid,  or  can  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  revenue  soon  after  they  become  due, 
they  are  of  use  to  the  executive  government,  and  a  be- 
nefit to  the  public.     But  when  the  amount  exceeds 
the  means  of  liquidation,  they  become  a  dead  weight, 
and  clog  every  channel  of  the  general   circulation  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  compel  the  minister  to  reduce 
them  again  within  proper  bounds.     If  this  were  not 
the  case,  exchequer  bills  and  assignats  would  be  syno- 
nimous  terms,  and  ultimately  experience  the   same 
fate.     The  assignats  were    issued  originally  under  a 
plan  and  promise  for  their  gradual  extinction  ;  but 
when  it  was  found  that  they  continued  to  issue  to  an 
amount  far  beyond  what  was  extinguished,  the  dis- 
count bore  a  proportion  to  that  ainount,  and  finally 
swallowed  up   the  principal.     We  were  at  one  time 
induced  to  suppose,  that  the  destruction  of  assignats 
in   France    was  necessary  for  the    salvation  of  Eu- 
rope.    But  if  the  intention  of  this   country  was  to 
distress  France  by  every  possible  means,  we  ought 
to    have    used    every   endeavour  to  encourage    and 
support  the  assignats  in  France,  because  they  would 
have  entailed    an    enormous  debt  on  that  country, 
for   which  taxes  must  have  been  imposed  sooner  or 
later  to  defray  the  interest.    What  a  situation  the  tw^o 
countries  would  have  been   in  if  peace  could  have 
been  made,  leaving  the  assignats  in  existence,  with  a 
discount  of  70  or  80  per  cent,  thereby  entailing  upon 
the  country  the  necessity  of  imposing  taxes  sufficient 
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to  pay  the  interest,  and  of  course  augmenting  the 
price  of  labour  in  a  proportionate  degree.  At  pre- 
sent the  debt  of  France  is  trifling,  and  the  taxes 
scarcely  affect  the  price  of  labour,  whilst  our  own 
taxes,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  interest  alone, 
amount  to  upwards  of  30s.  for  every  head,  and 
which  for  every  labourer,  who  generally  pays  for 
many  others  besides  himself,  cannot  be  less  than 
three  or  four  times  that  sum. 

"  Amongst  many  other  expedients  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  assignats  in  France,  when  they  bore  a 
large  discount,  one  was  to  fix  the  price  of  provisions, 
every  article  at  which  the  seller  should  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  those  assignats  in  payment,  and 
which  was  called  the  law  of  the  maximum.  So 
long  as  the  real  discount  on  the  assignats  bore  a  to- 
lerable proportion  to  the  maximum  price  fixed  on  the 
provisions,  all  went  on  smooth  and  well,  but  wlien 
the  discount  advanced,  the  provisions  disappeared, 
which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  distress  and  famine 
that  then  prevailed  in  that  country.  The  same  fote 
will  infallibly  attend  all  government  paper,  or  paper 
of  any  description,  whether  exchequer  bills  or 
banknotes,  which  may  be  issued  beyond  a  capacity  in 
the  circulation  of  the  country  to  receive  at  par.  Not 
even  the  system  of  Robespierre  could  induce  the 
farmers  or  graziers  to  sell  corn  and  meat  at  the  nomi- 
nal price  of  the  assignats ;  in  a  very  short  time,  not- 
withstanding the  terror  of  the  guillotine,  two  prices 
were  established  by  universal  practice,  the  one  for 
money,  the  other  for  assignats ;  the  interval,  how- 
ever, had  been  dreadful,  having  produced  real  dis- 
tress and  famine.  Let  not  the  policy  of  this  country 
fall  into  similar  mistakes :  if  the  government  shall  re- 
pose so  much  confidence  in  the  bank  of  England,  as  to 
continue  the  present  indemnity  bill,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable that  the  bank  should  be  restrained  and  li- 
mited in  the  amount  for  which  their  notes  shall  be 
issued,  as  a  security  to  the  public  with  regard  to  the 
ability  of  the  company  afterwards  to  pay  them,  and 
also  to  prevent  their  becoming,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  means  of  introducing  government  paper 
as  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  But  if  they 
are  not  thus  restricted,  and  having  besides  the  privi- 
lege of  making  their  notes  a  legal  tender  for  them- 
selves, it  seems  to  follow,  in  point  of  justice,  that  du- 
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ring  the  continuance  of  this  indulgence,  the  same 
privilege  should  be  allowed  to  the  community  at 
large,  by  making  bank  notes  a  general  legal  tender. 
Tiie  gentleznen  in  the  profession  of  the  law  are  very 
naturally  against  making  them  a  legal  tender,  which  is 
not  surprising,  since  it  is  a  principle  abhorrent  to 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  which  notliing 
but  absolute  necessity  can  justify.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  whether  we  shall  do  that  which  in  itself  is 
most  desirable  and  right,  for  something  stronger  than 
opinion  has  already  decided  the  point ;  but  whether 
the  public  are  disposed  from  motives  of  prudence  and 
foresight,  to  take  the  only  actual  measures  to  prevent 
a  return  of  those  convulsions  to  circulation  and  com- 
mercial credit,  which  may  possibly  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstances already  described ;  and  in  this  case  it 
should  be  considered,  whether  the  making  bank  notes 
a  general  tender  for  a  time,  and  limiting  the  amount, 
is  not  better  security  for  the  public  against  abuse  and 
danger,  than  to  suffer  the  bank  to  remain  with  an  ex- 
clusive protection,  and  a  power  to  issue  notes  without 
limitation." 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  peculiarly  unjust,  that 
by  the  indemnity  act  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  bank  of  England  should  have  the  privilege  of 
making  their  own  notes  a  legal  tender,  and  of  paying 
them  instead  of  gold  to  their  creditors,  and  to  every 
individual  who  receives  payment  at  the  bank ;  be- 
cause, although  a  person  is  obliged  to  receive  these 
notes  instead  of  money  at  the  bank,  yet  as  they  are 
not  made  a  general  legal  trader,  no  one  is  obliged  to 
receive  them  from  him ;  so  that  with  thousands  in 
his  pocket,  his  goods  may  be  taken  in  execution,  and 
himself  committed  to  gaol,  if  his  creditor  do  not 
choose  to  take  bank  notes  in  liquidation  of  the  debt. 
But  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  indemnity 
bill  will  not  be  persisted  in,  but  that  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, will  continue  its  payments  in  sterling  gold ;  and 
that  the  necessity  of  making  paper  a  legal  tender  in 
any  case  will  be  thus  superseded  and  done  away.  For 
since  we  have  obtained  a  permanent  peace,  we  may 
look  forward  to  more  auspicious  times,  when  our 
commerce,  no  longer  employed  in  the  instrument  of 
war,  shall  serve  to  extend  our  friendly  and  beneficial 
intercourse  with  mankind  ;  and  when  our  credit, 
established  on  its  firmest  foundations,  peace,  economy, 
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and  liberty,  shall  secure  to  Great  Britain  that  digni- 
f  ed  respect  and  honour  which  will  again  elevate  her 
to  the  state  of  being  the  most  envied  nation  in  the 
world. 

As  the  bank  of  England  never  makes  any  advances 
either  to  government  or  to  individuals,  without  hold- 
ing a  security  that  insures  repayment  within  a  limited 
time,  and  that  never  very  distant,  any  thing  like  a  se- 
rious run  upon  it  is  impossible.  To  illustrate  this 
we  must  have  recourse  to  hypothesis,  and  suppose 
that  a  general  panic  or  discredit  rose  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  incline  all  those  who  could,  to  reahze 
their  notes  in  gold.     The  case  would  be  thus : 

In  every  nation  there  are  two  sets  of  monied 
people,  the  one  engaged  In  business,  and  only  receiving 
money  in  order  to  pay  it  away  again.  There  are  an- 
other set  who  hord  or  keep  unemployed  a  part  of 
their  capital,  and  who  have  a  certain  sort  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  possession  of  ready  money,  by  means  of 
Avhich  they  have  the  feeling  that  they  can  supply  their 
wants  at  any  time. 

In  addition  to  those  two  classes  of  monied  persons 
comes  that  portion  of  the  public  at  large  to  wdiom 
money  only  comes  in  sufficient  quantity  to  purchase 
what  is  expended  in  the  course  of  living. 

To  the  first  and  last  classes  bank  paper  is,  so 
long  as  it  passes  at  all,  equally  good  as  metallic  money; 
to  the  other  class,  that  has  the  disposition  to  hord, 
gold  and  silver  are  preferable. 

In  this  commercial  and  manufacturing  country  the 
class  of  monied  people  who  wish  to  hord  is  exceed- 
ingly small ;  and  as  experience  has  proved  that  stock 
in  the  three  per  cent,  consols  is  realisable  at  a  few- 
hours  notice  at  any  time,  the  quantity  of  guineas 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  those  borders  is  very  incon- 
siderable indeed. 

The  wishes  of  the  miserly  class  operate  in  a  run 
upon  the  bank  at  a  time  of  discredit;  but  the  wants 
of  the  other  two  classes  require  that  notes  should 
remain  in  circulation  ;  so  that  a  constant  action 
and  re-actlon  takes  place  that  will,  in  every  case  in 
this  country,  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  run  upon  the 
bank. 

Suppose  the  bank  has  in  circulation  15,000,000  in 
notes,  and  only  3,000,000  in  specie  in  its  coflers,  and 
that  a  run  begijis,  then  the  bank,  in  its  self-defence,  will 
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refusefarther  discounts  tomerchants  or  advances  to  go- 
vernment ;  so  that  every  day  will  decrease  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  in  circulation.  One-half  at  least  of  the 
paper  out  at  any  time  is  Issued  on  securities  that  re- 
turn in  two  months,  one-third  of  it  at  least  being  in 
discounts  to  merchants,  and  all  under  two  months. 
Seven  millions  and  a  half  will  then  come  in,  in  about 
seven  weeks  and  a  half;  suppose  (to  save  fractions) 
one  million  a  week,  or  143,0001.  every  day,  Sunday 
included.  Suppose  that  during  the  same  period  the 
bank  pays  157,0001.  a  day  in  cash,  which  would  keep 
the  tellers  very  seriously  occupied,  then  300,000!.  of 
paper  would  return  every  day,  except  Sunday,  when 
143  only  would  come  in.  This  would  make  in  20 
days  a  diminution  of  six  millions,  before  which,  time 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation  would  find  there  was 
not  enough  of  paper  to  serve  for  the  usual  purposes ; 
bank  notes  would  then  become  a  commodity  in  de- 
mand ;  they  would  be  all  employed ;  and  the  bord- 
ers must  find  some  other  mode  of  collecting  gold 
than  by  going  w-ith  notes  to  the  bank  of  England. 

In  France,  which  never  was  a  commercial  country, 
proprietors  of  public  stock  could  not  always  realise 
their  effects ;  the  class  of  borders  was  great  in  com- 
parison to  the  other  two  classes.  A  run  on  a  bank 
there  %vas  natural  and  unavoidable  in  cases  of  discredit; 
add  to  which,  the  quantity  of  specie  in  circulation 
was  sufficient  for  the  business  of  the  day  without 
the  aid  of  paper,  which  at  the  best  of  times  only 
circulated  in  the  metropolis  itself. 

Having  seen  in  our  own  days  repeatedly  this  dis- 
credit and  run  upon  a  bank  at  Paris  which  was  in 
itself  solvent ;  -  having  seen  private  banks  in  this 
country  liable  to  the  same  ruinous  event ;  it  is  natural 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  bank  of  England  par- 
takes of  the  danger  to  which  so  many  other  establish- 
ments of  the  same  sort  are  liable  ;  but  though  this 
opinion  be  natural  it  is  unfounded.  No  panic,  no  dis- 
credit can  ruin  the  bank  of  England.  Nothing  less 
than  a  disaster  attending  the  government,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  revenues  of  tJie  country,  can  bring  on 
it  destruction  i  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  those 
useless  fits  of  uneasiness  which  we  have  sometimes 
witnessed,  will  never  more  take  place,  as  they,  arise 
only  from  a  total  ignorance,  p^  circuinstanCes,  and 
the  nature  of  the  business. ^^-^.-jj^o'i  ;.•» 
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While  it  is  evident  that  the  bank  is  entitled  to  the 
full  confidence  of  persons  of  all  descriptions,  and 
they  are  solicited  to  avoid  an  useless  panic  and  un- 
founded mistrust,  it  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  the  bank 
will  act  on  all  occasions  with  liberality  to  commer- 
cial men,  and  repose  in  them  that  confidence  which 
they  merit,  and  which,  when  occasionally  withdrawn, 
has  been  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

Until  after  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in 
February  1797,  the  quantity  of  paper  issued  by  the 
bank  was  kept  a  profound  secret ;  but  it  has  since 
been  published,  to  the  no  small  credit  of  the  bank. 

The  issues  in  1800  were  as  follow : 


Kotei  of  5I. 
and  above. 

From  £. 

25tU  Oct.  to  25th  Nov.  1800,  13,810,700 
25tli  Nov.  to  25th  D3C.  1  3,133,500 

25th  Nov.  to  2jth  Jiii.  1801,   13,845,800 


KoUI  Of  ll. 

and  iU 

£■ 

2,001,700 
2,148,700 
2,519,400 


£■ 


15,878,400 
15,282,200 
15,365,200 


Since  the  bank  made  its  payments  in  paper,  the 
credit  of  the  country,  and  of  that  establishment, 
has  increased,  which  is  a  great  and  unanswerable 
argument  in  favour  of  publicity,  ivhere  there  is  good 
management  at  the  bottom.  Had  not  the  accounts  been 
made  publicly  known,  the  whole  of  the  inconveniency 
and  evil  arising  from  the  high  price  of  provisions 
would  have  been  attributed  to  the  increased  circula- 
tion of  the  bank ;  but  as  matters  stand,  that  is  impos- 
sible, as  the  one  and  two  pound  notes  scarcely  supply 
the  place  of  the  gold  which  used  to  circulate,  and 
which  has  disappeared  since  their  emission. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  of  England,  granted  by  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  in  the  year  1695,  '«  as  follows  : 

■J  he  corporation,  or  body  politic  and  corporate, 
establiihed  under  the  name  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  empowered  to 
buy  and  sell  manors,  lands,  &c.  and  all  sorts  of  goods 
and  chattels  not  particularly  excepted  in  said  charter, 
also  to  sell,  alienate,  and  dispose  of  the  same.  They 
may  sue,  implead,  be  sued  or  impleaded,  answer  and 
defend,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  corporate 
body.  They  shall  have  a  common  seal,  and  have 
pov.er  to  alter  and  renew  it  as  they  may  think  proper. 
The  stock  of  the  company,  consisting  of  i,2oo,oool. 
to.be  reputed  aiid  estccined  the  common  capital  and 
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principal  stock  of  the  corporation,  in  which  each 
subscriber  shall  have  a  share,  in  proportion  to  the 
sum  or  sums  subscribed.  The  first  governor,  de- 
puty-governor, and  tv>-enty-four  directors,  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  stockholders,  not  being  possessed  indi- 
vidually of  less  than  500I.  stock  each,  are  then  no- 
minated until  the  25th  day  of  March  1696  ;  and  it  is 
made  lawful  for  the  company  to  assemble  for  the 
choice  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  directors, 
and  to  make  bye-laws,  ordinances,  rules,  orders,  and 
directions  for  the  government  of  the  said  corporation^ 
and  for  any  other  business  concerning  it,  on  givmg 
public  notice,  affixed  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  twelve 
days  at  least  previous  to  the  said  meeting. 

The  members  present   to  form  a  general  court. 
Trovisions  are  then  made  in  case  of  death,  and  for 
caUing  and  regulating  the  meetings,  for  the  purpose 
of  annual  elections,  &c.  each  voter  being  constantly 
under  the  obligation  of  swearing  to  the  bonafde  and 
actual  possession  at  the  time  of  500I.  or  more  of  said 
stock,  limiting  each  to  one  vote  only,  whatever  greater 
share  of  stock  he  or  they  may  hold.     The  governor 
must  have  4000I.   stock,    and  the  deputy-governor 
3000L  and  be  British  born  subjects,  or  naturalized; 
the  whole  body  of  directors  being  chosen  from  such 
proprietors  as  are  British  subjects,  and  hold  each  at 
least  2000I.  stock.     On  seUing  any  portion  of  stock 
after  election,  so  as  to  reduce  the  actual  portion  held 
to  less  than  would  qualif\'  as  above,  the  place  of  go- 
vernor, deputy-governor,  or  director  is  to  be  vacated, 
and  others  to  be  chosen  in  their  place.     All  persons 
elected  must  previously  have  taken  the  oaths  appointed 
by  an  act  for  abrogating  of  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance,  and  for  appointing  other  oaths,  and 
also  an  oath  declaratory  of  his  holding  the  quantity 
of  stock  regulated  as  aforesaid;  and,  after  his  election, 
every  governor,  deputy-governor,  or  director,  must 
take  an  oath  to  preserve  the  privileges  and  liberties 
of  the  bank,  defend  its  interests,  and  promote  its 
prosperity,  to  the  best  of  his  power  and  understand- 
ing.    The  said  oaths  to  be  administered  by  the  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  or  by  the  preceding 
governor  or  deputy-governor.     The  individual  stock- 
holders are,  previous  to  their  voting  on  an  election 
or  general  question,  to  take  the  oaths  required  in  the 
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act  for  abrogating  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  alle- 
giance, and  appointing  other  oaths.  This  they  ai-e 
to  do  in  presence  of  the  governor  or  deputy-gover- 
nor, who  are  empowered  by  the  charter  to  adminis- 
ter the  same.  The  individual  voter  must  also  swear 
to  act  according  to  the  best  of  his  understanding,  and 
in  every  general  court  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
corporation.  The  governor  and  directors  are  further- 
more authorized  to  administer  an  oath  to  all  inferior 
agents  or  servants,  to  the  purport  of  their  faitliful 
discharge  of  duty  in  their  respective  places.  The 
term  of  ten  days  after  the  election  to  be  allowed  for 
taking  the  aforesaid  oaths,  but  no  longer. 

It  is  next  ordained,  that  no  dividend  shall  be  made, 
except  out  of  sunis  arising  from  lawful  commerce 
carried  on  by  said  corporation,  or  the  interest  of 
money  lent  to  government ;  nor  can  it  be  done  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  a  general  court  of  pro- 
prietors. 

There  are  to  be  four  general  courts  held  annually, 
viz.  in  April,  July,  September,  and  December,  which 
are  to  be  called  by  the  governor,  or,  in  his  absence, 
by  the  deputy-governor  ;  and  in  case  of  a  failure  of 
holding  the  said  coiu-ts,  by  the  default  of  tlie  governor 
or  deputy-governor,  any  three  or  more  directors  may 
tall  a  general  court  to  be  held  the  ensuing  month. 
And  it  is  farther  ordered,  that  on  the  demand  or 
requisition  of  any  nine  stockholders,  having  votes, 
the  governor  or  deputy-governor  shall  call  a  general 
court ;  and  in  case  of  def  uilt  of  tlie  t!;overnor  or  de- 
puty-governor, the  said  nine  members  may  call  such 
general  court  themselves,  by  affixing  ten  days  notice 
in  writing  on  the  Royal  Exchange ;  which  general 
court  shall  be  competent  to  hear  and  dispatch  any 
business  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  and 
tQ  hear  and  debate  any  complaints  that  shall  or  may 
be  made  against  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  di- 
rectors, or  any  of  them,  for  mismanagement ;  and 
if  the  person  or  persons  so  accused  do  not  clear  him- 
self or  themselves  of  such  accusation  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  majority  of  the  court,  that  then  another  court 
shall  be  held,  in  ten  days  more,  in  order  finally  to 
determine  the  same  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  which 
may  displace  the  said  governor,  deputy-governor,  or 
directors,  for  such  misdemeanors  or  abuse  of  of- 
fice, and  choose  others  in  their  plac^. 
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In  case  of  death,  or  the  office  of  a  governor,  Src. 
bccomiiig  void,  then  a  general  court  to  be  called  for 
the  purpose  of  naming  a  successor,  who  shall  remain 
in  office  till  the  next  ensuing  general  election. 

The  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  directors,  or 
thirteen  of  them,  of  which  the  governor  or  deputy 
must  always  be  one,  may,  from  time  to  time,  meet  at 
any  convenient  place,  and  as  often  as  they  see  cause, 
to  manage  the  affiiirs  of  the  corporation,  or  to  call 
general  courts;  and  in  such  cases  they  are  to  act  accord- 
ing to  such  bye-laws,  constitutions,  orders,  rules,  or 
directions  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  made 
by  the  general  court ;  and  wl>ere  such  rules,  orders,  or 
bye-laws  are  wanting,  they  are  to  direct  and  manage  the 
business  of  the  corporation  in  borrowing  and  receiv- 
ing money,  giving  security  for  the  same  under  the 
common  seal,  and  in  their  dealing  in  bills  of  ex- 
cliangc,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes  whatsoever, 
as  shall  really  and  bona  fide  be  left  or  deposited  with 
the  said  corporation  for  money  lent  or  advanced 
thereon,  and  which  shall  not  be  redeemed  at  the 
time  agreed,  or  within  three  months  after,  or  in  sell- 
ing such  goods  as  shall  be  the  produce  of  lands  pur- 
chased by  the  said  corporation,  or  in  the  lending  or 
advancing  of  the  monies  of  the  said  corporation,  and 
taking^awns  or  other  securities  for  the  same,  and  to 
choose  or  appoint  agents,  servants,  &c.  subject,  ne- 
vertheless, to  such  restrictions,  limitations,  &c.  as 
are  in  th.it  case  ordained. 

The  method  of  making  transfers  is  next  established, 
whether  personally,  or  by  warrant  of  attorney.  It  is 
provided  also,  that  any  person  holding  stock  may 
dispose  of  or  devise  the  same  by  his  last  will  or  testa- 
ment, witnessed  by  three  or  more  credible  witnesses ; 
but  the  devisee  cannot  transfer  the  same,  or  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  any  dividend,  until  an  entry  or  memo- 
randum of  so  much  of  the  said  will  as  relates  to  the 
said  stock  shall  have  been  made  in  the  book  or  books 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

The  governor  or  deputy-governor  to  have  no  vote, 
except  where  there  is  an  equality,  either  in  a  general 
court,  or  court  of  directors.  Provided,  nevertheless, 
that  all  things  which  the  governor,  or  deputy  gover- 
nor, or  directors  shall,  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  order 
and  direct  to  be  done  by  such  committees,  or  other 
persons  under  them,  shall  and  may  be  done  by  such 
2  persons 
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p.rsoas  so  appointed.  It  is  then  tiochiretl,  that  the 
most  favourable  construction  for  the  said  corporation 
ot  the  bank  shall  be  put  upon  every  thing  contained 
in  said  letters  patent,  notwithstanding  any  defect,  non- 
recital,  &c.  that  may  be  therein.  A  promise  then 
follows  by  the  sovereign  for  his  heirs,  &c.  to  grant 
whatever  they  lawfully  may,  and  as  may  be  reasonably 
advised  and  devised  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law  on 
the  part  of  the  bank,  and  as  shall  be  approved  of  by 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  for  the  time  being. 
By  writ  of  privy  seal,  27th  July  1695. 
jSIcthod  of  opening  an  account  ivilb  the  bank  of  JS/ig- 
land.     Accounts  opened  at  the  bank  are  either. 

1.  Cash  accounts,  or 

2.  Discount  accounts,  for  the  purpose  of  discount- 
ing only. 

To  open  the  former,  application  must  be  made  to  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  drawing  office  in  the  hall,  who  will 
deliver  a  book,  on  the  parties  paying  in  5C0I.,  being 
the  lowest  sum  with  which  an  account  can  be  opened. 

To  open  the  latter  account,  application  must  be 
made  to  a  director,  in  order  to  its  being  laid  before 
the  court  of  directors  for  their  approbation. 

When  approved  of,  the  account  is  raised  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cash  account,  by  application  to 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  drawing  office,  where  the  sig- 
nature or  signatures  are  taken  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  where  also  the  accounts  are  kept,  and,  when 
required,  powers  of  attorney  are  granted,  to  enable 
persons  to  act  for  their  principals. 

The  chief  clerk  of  the  drawing  office  then  gives 
the  party  a  book,  wherein  the  said  account  is  opened. 
This  book  the  party  keeps  in  his  possession,  and  also 
receives  a  quantity  of  checks,  on  which  he  draws  out 
such  sums  as  he  occasionally  requires. 

In  the  books,  diffi:rent  columns  are  appropriated  for 
the  entries  of  cash  paid,  cash  received,  and  also  for  the 
entries  of  bills  deposited  in  the  bill  office  until  due, 
which  when  received  are  passed  forward  in  the  party's 
book. 

To  pay  cash  into  the  bank,  take  it  with  the  book  to 
one  of  the  tellers,  who  gives  a  voucher  to  the  drawing 
office,  and  it  will  be  immediately  entered  ,to  your 
credit ;  and  when  you  have  occasion  to  pay,  draw  the 
sum  wanted  upon  one  of  the  checks  in  the  following 
manner ; 
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Jan.  7th,   1S03. 
To  the  cashiers  of  the  bank  of  England. 
Pay  to  John  Doe,  or  bearer,  one  himdred  pounds, 
^.100  A.  B.  C. 

This  is  immediately  complied  with,  and  the  ac- 
count debited  accordingly  in  the  bank  books. 

When  you  wish  to  have  your  accounts  examined, 
carry  the  book  and  leave  it  in  the  accountant's  office, 
where  all  drafts  paid  are  written  ofF  the  bank  book^ 
and  returned  cancelled  to  the  drawer. 

No  money  will  be  paid  either  to  yourself  or  order 
v.'ithout  such  a  check  or  draft,  or  a  write-off,  which 
is  a  printed  slip  of  paper,  with  a  blank  for  the  sum. 
These  slips  are  always  hung  up  with  pens  and  ink,  at 
a  desk  in  the  great  hall,  and  are  filled  up  as  follows  : 

Jan.  7th,   1803. 
Write  off  from  my  (or  cur)  bank  book  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds. 

^.100  A.  B.  C. 

Upon  delivering  the  same  with  your  book  to  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  drawing  office,  he  writes  off  the 
sum  required,  and  gives  money  or  notes  thereon,  re- 
serving the  write-od'  as  a  voucher. 

Bills  payable  in  London,  which  are  intended  to  be 
received,  should  be  indorsed  and  taken  with  the  book 
to  the  bill  office,  where  they  are  written  in  short  ; 
these  are  allowed  in  the  bank  book  so  left,  the  day 
after  they  are  paid.  The  charges  of  noting  and  pro- 
testing are  paid  to  the  clerks  of  the  bill  office ;  the 
bills  dishonoured  are  returned  by  them. 

If  it  be  intended  that  the  bank  shall  pay  any  bills 
that  are  drawn  upon  you,  accept  them  payable  at  the 
bank  ;  and  before  they  become  due  an  order  must  be 
addressed  to  the  cashiers  of  the  bank  to  pay  the  same 
when  due,  which  order  is  a  short  abstract  of  a  bill 
book,  specifying  by  whom  drawn,  to  whom  payable, 
the  amount,  and  day  when  due,  which  order  must 
be  signed  by  the  acceptors,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  were  a  draft  for  cash. 

No  bill  can  be  discounted  for  less  than  lool. ;  but 
there  is  no  limit  to  their  amount,  provided  the  di- 
rectors are  satisfied  of  the  responsibility  of  the  drawers, 
acceptors,  and  indorsers.  No  bills  at  a  longer  date 
than  two  months  are  discounted. 

Bills  intended  for  discount   are  to  be  sent  to  the 

discount  office,  with  a  list  of  the  same,  containing 
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the  names  on  wliom  drawn,  the  d.iy  when  due,  and 
sum,  subscribed  by  the  person  or  persons  who  send 
them  in  to  be  discounted. 

The  chief  clerk  of  tlie  discount  oflice  lays  the  bills 
before  the  committee,  who  either  allow  or  reject  the 
same  without  assigning  any  cause.  In  the  former  case 
the  money  is  paid  immediately,  with  a  deduction  ol 
the  discount,  by  application  to  the  drawing  office. 

The  bank  will  receive  by  way  of  deposit  from  any 
of  their  customers  bullion,  je^vtls,  or  other  effects 
which  are  not  bulky,  and  take  care  of  them  till  they 
are  called  for.  But  no  receipt  will  be  given  for  them, 
nor  will  the  bank  be  responsible  for  their  security, 
as  they  do  not  make  any  charge  for  the  attendance  of 
their  clerks,  either  at  the  receipt,  delivery,  or  for 
the  deposit. 

Articles  so  deposited  are  scaled  and  ticketed  with 
the  names  of  the  owners,  who  may  have  them  re- 
turned in  the  same  state  as  delivered. 

No  person  is  obliged  to  pay  a  personal  attendance 
for  any  transaction  with  the  bank,  opening  accounts 
excepted ;  but  may  send  another  with  the  book  of 
entries,  &c.  and  the  business  of  every  person  is  dis- 
patched in  his  turn. 

Exclusive  of  discounting  bills  the  bank  will  advance 
money  on  government  securities,  or  on  a  deposit  of 
foreign  specie  or  bullion  ;  they  will  likewise  purchase 
gold  and  silver  bullion  (after  assaying),  Spanish  dol- 
lars, &c. 
Bank  of  Amsterdam.  Previous  to  the  year  1609  the 
great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn  foreign  coin,  which 
the  extensive  trade  of  Amsterdam  brought  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  reduced  the  value  of  its  currency 
about  nine  per  cent,  below  that  of  good  money  fr*sh 
from  the  mint.  The  new  money  no  sooner  appeared 
than  it  was  melted  down  and  carried  away,  as  it  al- 
ways will  be  in  similar  cases  ;  so  that  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  good  money  to  pay  bills  of  exchange,  and 
perform  the  other  operations  of  commerce,  was 
wanting  ;  and  the  value  of  those  bills,  in  spite  of  se- 
veral regulations  made  to  prevent  it,  became  in  a 
great  measure  uncertain.  To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, a  bank  was  established  in  1609,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  city.  The  bank  received  both  fo- 
reign coin  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  coun- 
try, at  Its  real  and  intrinsic  value,  according  to  the 
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good  standard  money  of  the  country,  deducting  only 
so  much  as  was  necessary  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  coinage  and  management.  For  the  value  which 
remained,  after  this  small  deduction  was  made,  it 
gave  a  credit  in  its  books.  This  credit  was  called 
bank  mojie^y  which,  as  it  implied  or  expressed  money 
newly  coined  according  to  the  standard  of  the  mint, 
was  always  of  the  same  real  value,  and  intrinsically 
worth  more  than  current  money.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  enacted,  that  all  biUs  drawn  upon  or  negotiated 
at  Amsterdam,  of  the  value  of  600  guilders  and 
upwards,  should  be  paid  in  bank  money.  Every 
merchant,  in  consequence  of  this  regulation,  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank,  in  order 
to  pay  his  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  which  necessarily 
occasioned  a  certain  demand  for  bank  money. 

Bank  money,  over  and  above  its  fixed  intrinsic 
value,  has  likewise  several  other  advantages :  it  is  se- 
cure from  loss  by  fire,  robbery,  or  other  like  acci- 
dents ;  the  city  of  Amsterdam  is  security  for  its 
payment  -,  it  can  be  paid  av,-ay  to  any  amount  by  a 
simple  transfer,  without  the  trouble  of  counting,  or 
the  risk  of  transporting  it  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  consequence  of  those  different  advantages,  it  seems 
from  the  beginning  to  have  borne  an  agio  \  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  all  the  money  originally  depo- 
posited  in  the  bank  was  allowed  to  remain  there, 
nobody  caring  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt  which 
he  could  sell  for  a  premium  in  the  market.  Besides 
this,  money  could  not  be  brought  from  those  coffers 
without  previously  paying  for  keeping  it.  Those 
deposits  of  coin,  or  which  the  bank  was  bound  to 
restore  in  coin,  constituted  the  original  capital  of  the 
bank,  or  the  whole  value  of  what  is  represented  by 
bank  money.  At  present  they  are  supposed  to  con- 
stitute but  a  very  small  part  of  it.  To  facilitate  the 
trade  in  bullion,  the  bank  has  been  for  many  years  in 
the  practice  of  giving  credit  in  its  books  upon  deposits 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion  :  this  credit  is  generally 
about  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  of  such  bul- 
lion. The  bank  grants,  ac  the  same  time,  what  is 
called  a  receipt,  entitling  the  person  who  makes  the 
deposit,  or  the  bearer,  to  take  out  the  bullion  again 
at  any  time  within  six  months,  upon  re-transferring 
to  the  bank  a  quantity  of  bank  money  equal  to  that 
for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer  books. 

What 
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What  Is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  deposit,  maybe 
considered  as  a  sort  of  warehouse-rent,  and  is  higher 
for  gold  than  for  silver  ;  because  the  fineness  of  gold 
being  more  difficult  to  be  ascertained  than  that  of 
silver,  frauds  are  more  easily  practised,  and  occasion 
a  greater  loss  in  the  more  precious  material.  Silver 
besides  being  the  standard  measure,  the  state  wishes  to 
give  more  encouragement  to  the  making  deposits  of 
it  than  of  gold. 

Deposits  of  bullion  are  most  commonly  made  when 
the  price  is  lower  than  ordinary ;  and  they  are  taken 
cut  again  when  it  happens  to  rise.  In  Holland  the 
market  price  of  bullion  is  generally  above  the  mint 
price.  The  difference  is  said  to  be  commonly  from 
about  six  to  sixteen  stivers  upon  the  mark,  or  tight 
ounces  of  silver  of  eleven  parts  fine  and  one  part 
alloy :  the  bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank 
gives  for  deposits  of  such  silver  (when  made  in  fo- 
reign coin,  of  which  the  fineness  is  well  known  and 
ascertained,  such  as  Mexico  dollars),  is  22  guilders 
the  mark.  The  proportions  between  the  bank  price, 
the  mint  price,  and  the  market  price,  of  gold  bul- 
lion, are  nearly  the  same.  A  person  can  generally 
sell  his  receipt  for  the  difference  between  the  mint 
price  of  bullion  and  the  market  price.  A  receipt  for 
bullion  is  almost  always  worth  something;  and  it 
very  seldom  happens,  therefore,  that  any  one  suffers 
his  receipt  to  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to  become 
forfeited  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been 
received,  either  by  not  taking  it  out  before  the  end  of 
the  six  months,  or  by  neglecting  to  pay  the  quarter  or 
half  per  cent,  due,  and  which  must  be  paid,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  new  receipt  for  another  six  months.  The 
person  who,  by  taking  a  deposit  of  bullion,  obtains 
both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  his  bills  of  ex- 
change as  they  become  due  with  his  bank  credit ; 
and  either  sells  or  keeps  his  receipt,  according  as  he 
judges  the  price  of  bullion  is  likely  to  rise  or  fall. 
The  owners  of  bank  credit,  and  the  holders  of  re- 
ceipts, constitute  two  different  sorts  of  creditors 
against  the  bank  :  the  holder  of  a  receipt  cannot  draw 
out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is  granted  without  re- 
assigning to  the  bank  a  sum  of  bank  money  equal  to 
the  price  at  which  the  bullion  had  been  received. 
If  he  has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he  must  pur- 
chase it  of  those  who  liave  it.    The  owner  of  bank 
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money  cannot  draw  bullion  without  producing  to  the 
bank  receipts  for  the  quantity  which  he  wants.  If 
he  had  none  of  his  own,  he  must  buy  them.  The 
holder  of  a  receipt  when  he  purchases  bank  money, 
purchases  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bul- 
lion, of  which  the  mint  price  is  five  per  cent,  above 
the  bank  price.  The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  there- 
fore", which  he  commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not 
for  an  imaginary,  but  for  a  real  value.  The  owner 
of  bank  money,  when  he  purchases  a  receipt,  pur- 
chases the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion, 
the  market  price  of  which  is  commonly  from  tvro 
to  tliree  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price :  the  price 
which  he  pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  likewise  for 
a  real  value ;  the  price  of  the  receipt,  and  the  price 
of  the  bank  money,  make  up  between  them  the  full 
value  or  price  of  the  bullion. 

Upon  deposits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country, 
the  bank  grants  receipts  likewise,  as  well  as  bank 
credits  ;  but  those  receipts  are  frequently  of  no  value, 
and  will  bring  no  price  in  the  market ;  upon  du- 
catoons,  for  example,  which  in  currency  pass  for 
three  guilders  only,  or  five  per  cent,  below  their  cur- 
rent value.  It  grants  a  receipt  likewise,  entitling  the 
bearer  to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons  deposited 
at  any  time  within  six  montlis,  upon  paying  a  quarter 
per  cent,  for  the  keeping  them. 

Three  guilders  bank-money  generally  sell  in  the 
market  for  three  guilders  three  stivers,  the  full  value  of 
the  ducatoons.  Before  they  can  be  taken  out,  a  quarter 
per  cent,  must  be  paid  for  the  keeping,  which  would 
be  more  loss  to  the  holder  of  the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of 
the  bank  however  should  at  any  time  fall  to  three  per 
cent,  such  receipt  might  bring  some  price  in  the 
market,  and  might  sell  for  one  and  three  quarters  per 
cent.  But  the  agio  of  the  bank  being  generally  about 
five  per  cent,  such  receipts  are  frequently  allowed  to 
expire,  or,  as  they  express  it,  "  to  fall  to  the  batik." 

The  ,sum  of  bank-money  for  which  the  receipts 
are  expired  must  be  very  considerable  ;  but  the  pro- 
portion which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mass  of  bank- 
money  is  supposed  to  be  very  small.  The  bank  of 
Amsterdam  has  for  many  years  past  been  the  great 
warehouse  of  Europe  for  bullion.  The  far  greater 
part  of  the  bank-money,  or  of  the  credits  upon  the 
books  of  the  bank,  is  supposed  to  have  been  created 
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for  these  mnny  years  past  by  such  deposits  as  the  deal- 
ers in  bullion  are  continually  both  making  and  with- 
di-awing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  by 
means  of  a  receipt.     The  smaller  portion  of  bank -mo- 
ney, for  which    the  receipts    are  expired,   is  mixed 
and  confounded  with  the  greater  mass  for  which  there 
are  no  receipts.     There  is  no  speciiic  sUm  or  jJortion 
of  it,  which  may  not  at  any  time  be  demanded  by  the 
receipt  holders.     The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to  two 
persons  for  the  same  thing  ;  and  the  owner  of  bank- 
money  who  has  no  receipt,   cannot  demand  payment 
of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one.     In  ordinary  and  quiet 
times  he  can    find    no    difficulty  in  getting  one  to 
buy  at  the  market  price,  which  generally  corresponds 
with  the  price  he  can  get  for  the  coin  or  bullion  it  en- 
titles him  to  take  out  of  the  bank.     On  such  emer- 
gencies, the  bank,  it  is  supposed,  will   deviate  from 
its  ordinary  rule  of  making  payments  only  to  the  hold- 
ers of  receipts.     The  holders  of  receipts,  wlio  had  no 
bank-money,  must  have  received  within  two  or  three 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  deposit  for  which  their 
respective    receipts    had    been    granted.     The   bank 
therefore,  it  is  said,  would  in  this  case  not  hesitate 
10   pay  either  with  money  or   bullion  the   full  va- 
lue of  what  the  owners   of  bank-money,  who  could 
get  no  receipts,  were  credited  for  in  its  books,  pay- 
ing at  the  same  time. two  or  three  per  cent,  to  such 
holders  of  receipts  as  had  no  bank-monc)',  that  being 
the  whole  value  which,  in  this  state  of  things,  could 
justly  be  supposed  due  to  them.     Even  in  peaceable 
and  quiet  times,    it  is  the  interest   of  the  holders 
of   receipts  to  depress  the   agio,    in  order  to  buy 
bank-money,  and  consequently  bullion,  which  their 
receipts  would  then  enable  them  to  take  out  of  the 
bank   so  much  cheaper,  or  to  sell  their  receipts    to 
those  who  have  bank-money,  and  who  want  to  take 
oat  bullion  so  much  dearer  ;  the  price  of  a  receipt 
being  generally  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  market 
price  of  bank-money,  and  that  of  the  coin  or  bullion 
for  which  the  receipt  had  been  granted.     It  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  owners  of  bank-money,  on  the  contrary, 
to  raise  the  agio,  in  order  either  to  sell  their  bank- 
money  so  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  so  much 
cheaper.     To  prevent  the  stock-jobbing  operations 
which  these  opposite  interests  might  sometimes  occa- 
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sion,  the  bank,  some  years  ago,  came  to  a  resolution  to 
sell  at  all  times  bank-money  for  currency  at  five  per 
cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it  again  at  five  per  cent.  In 
consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  agio  can  never 
either  rise  above  five,  or  sink  below  four  per  cent. ; 
and  the  proportion  between  the  market  price  of  the 
bank  and  that  of  the  agio  is  at  all  times  very  near  to 
the  proportion  between  their  intrinsic  values.  Before 
this  resolution  was  taken,  the  market  price  of  mo- 
ney used  sometimes  to  rise  as  high  as  nine  per  cent, 
agio,  and  sometimes  to  sink  so  low  as  par,  according 
as  opposite  interests  happened  to  influence  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam  professes  to  lend  out  no 
part  of  what  is  deposited  with  it,  but  for  every  guilder 
for  which  it  gives  credit  in  its  books,  to  keep  in  its 
repositories  the  value  of  a  guilder  either  in  money  or 
bullion.  At  Amsterdam,  however,  no  part  of  faith 
is  better  established,  than  that  for  every  guilder  cir- 
culated as  bank-money  there  is  a  correspondent  guil- 
der in  gold  or  silver  to  be  found  in  the  treasury  of  the 
bank.  The  city  is  guarantee  that  it  shall  be  so  ;  the 
bank  is  under  the  direction  of  the  four  reigning  bur- 
go-masters,  who  are  changed  every  year.  Each  new 
set  of  burgo-masters  visits  the  treasury,  compares  it 
with  the  books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers  it 
over  with  the  same  awful  solemnity  to  those  newly 
elected  directors  which  succeed. 

Amidst  all  the  revolutions  which  faction  has  ever 
occasioned  in  the  government  of  Amsterdam,  the 
prevailing  party  have  at  no  time  accused  their  predeces- 
sors of  infidelity  in  the  administration  of  the  bank.  No 
accusation  could  have  affected  more  deeply  the  reputa- 
tion and  fortune  of  the  disgraced  party  ;  and  if  such 
a  charge  could  have  been  supported,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  it  would  have  been  brought  forward  at  one 
time  or  another.  In  1672,  when  the  French  King 
was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  paid  so  rea- 
dily, as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
it  had  observed  its  engagements.  Some  of  the  pieces 
of  metal  which  were  then  brought  from  its  reposito- 
ry, appeared  to  have  been  scorched  with  the  fire 
which  happened  in  the  town-house  soon  after  the 
bank  was  established.  Those  pieces,  therefore,  must 
have  lain  there  from  that  period. 

What  might  be  the  amount  of  tlie  treasure  in  the 
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bank  of  Amsterdam,  was  a  question  which  long  cm- 
ployed  the  speculations  of  t!ie  curious,  until  after  the 
French  army  arrived  in  Holland  in  1795,  when  it 
was  found  expedient  for  the  directors  to  publish  a  true 
statement  of  their  affairs,  which  was  done  to  general 
satisfaction,  proving  the  perfect  solvency  of  the 
bank. 

Before  the  French  obtained  a  footing  in  Holland, 
the  deposits  or  amount  of  property  in  the  bank  was 
reckoned  by  those  who,  without  being  in  the  secret, 
might  be  supposed  to  know  best,  to  amount  to  three 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  33,000,000  of  guil- 
ders ;  a  great  sum,  and  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  very 
extensive  circulation,  but  vastly  below  the  extravagant 
ideas  which  some  people  have  formed  of  this  treasure. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  derives  a  considerable  re- 
venue from  its  bank,  besides  what  may  be  called  the 
warehouse-rent  already  mentioned.  Each  person  upon 
first  opening  an  account  with  the  bank,  pays  a  felt  of 
10  guilders;  and  for  every  new  account,  three  guilders 
three  stivers  :  for  every  transfer,  two  stivers  ;  and  if 
the  transfer  is  for  less  than  300  guildersj  six  stivers, 
in  order  to  discourage  the  multiplicity  of  small  transac- 
tions. The  person  who  neglects  to  balance  his  accounts 
twice  in  the  year,  forfeits  25  guilders.  The  person 
who  orders  a  transfer  for  more  than  is  upon  his  ac- 
count, is  obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  the  sum 
overdrawn,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  order  is  set 
aside.  The  bank  is  supposed  to  make  a  considerable 
profit  by  the  sale  of  the  foreign  coin  or  bullion,  which 
sometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  expiring  of  receipts,  and 
which  is  always  kept  till  it  can  be  sold  with  advan- 
tage. It  makes  a  profit  likewise  by  selling  bank  mo- 
ney at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  buying  it  in  at  four. 
These  different  emoluments  amount  to  a  good  deal 
more  than  what  is  necessary  for  paying  the  salaries 
of  officers,  and  defraying  the  expence  of  manage- 
ment. What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  bullion 
upon  receipts,  is  alone  supposed  to  amount  to  the 
net  annual  revenue  of  between  150,00c  and  200,000 
guilders.  Public  utility,  however,  and  not  revenue, 
was  the  original  purpose  of  this  institution.  Its  object 
was  to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconvenience 
of  a  disadvantageous  exchange  and  deterioration  of 
coin.  The  revenue  which  has  arisen  from  it  was  un- 
foreseen, and  may  be  considered  an  accidental  benefit. 
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As  a  proof  that  the  bank  is  now  ;n  a  good  state, 
the  following  resolutions  were,  on  the  19th  day  of 
July  1802,  passed  by  the  provisional  government  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  at  the  instance  of  the  com- 
missioners of  their  bank. 

1.  To  make  it  known  to  those  interested,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  payments  made  by  the  commoii 
treasurer,  the  deficiency  being  entirely  filled  up,  all 
the  debts  on  bonds  and  stock  which  have  been  de- 
posited in  said  bank,  are  now  replaced  by  hard  cash, 
so  that  there  is  now  nothing  whatever  in  circulation 
that  is  not  upon  effective  real  value  ;  and  that  thereby 
the  bank  is  now  in  that  situation  in  which  it  was  when 
originally  erected. 

2.  I'hat  the  common  treasurer  of  this  city  be  qua- 
lified on  behalf  of  the  assembly,  to  receive  from  the 
commissioners  of  the  bank  all  the  pretensions  which 
said  bank  had,  as  also  the  several  bonds  resting  there 
in  pawn,  and  to  do  the  needful  in  this  respect. 

3.  For  facilitating  the  operations  in  bank-money 
at  the  re-opening  of  the  bank  on  the  30th  instant,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  tax  of  a  half  stiver  on  each  hun- 
dred guilders,  which  was  imposed  the  30th  March 
1 796,  by  a  resolution  of  the  municipality,  on  pay- 
ments maile  in  bank-money,  and  fix  it  on  tlie  old 
footing,  namely,  three  stivers  for  each  sum  per  banco 
which  shall' be  transferred. 

4.  That  the  superintendants  of  the  bank  form  a 
committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  commissioners, 
to  revise  the  regulations  and  ordinances  of  the  said 
bank  ;  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  them  ;  and 
as  improved  according  to  the  exigency  of  circum- 
stances, to  present  to  this  city  government  for  its  as- 
sent. 

Bank  of  Rotturdam.  This  bank  is  precisely  on  the 
same  plan  with  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Both  have  undergone  a  fiery  trial  by 
the  late  revolution. 

Bank  of  Hamburgh.  This  is  a  security  bank,  or  bank 
of  deposit,  and  of  which  the  free  citizens  and  corpo- 
rations are  sureties.  The  senate  has  no  co'.itroul  over 
it,  and  the  directors,  four  in  zuimber,  are  appointed 
by  a  majority  of  votes  from  among  the  principal  of 
the  freemen. 

Their  functions  are,  to  see  that  the  regulations  be 
punctually  observed,  and  to  supply  the  cashiers  with 
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money  when  payments  are  to  be  made ;  wliich,  how- 
ever, is  done  without  resorting  to  the  treasurer  :  ir  is 
the  directors'  duty  to  provide  money  from  other 
funds. 

The  capital  of  this  treasure  is  presumed  to  be  con- 
siderable ;  but  as  the  book-keepers  take  an  oath  nei- 
ther to  di\'ulge  the  entries  and  extracts  of  the  bank, 
nor  the  amount  of  any  particular  deposit,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  amount. 

The  book-keepers,  who  are  four  in  number  also, 
are  bound  to  deliver  to  the  comptrollers  tv.o  balances 
weekly. 

Citizens  of  Hamburgh  exclusively  are  permitted  to 
have  an  account  with  the  bank,  and  from  them  only 
it  receives  cash  by  way  of  deposit,  without  any  inte- 
rest. It  is  by  tlicir  notes  of  transfer  on  the  bank  that 
tliey  make  payments. 

Not  less  than  one  hundred  mark  lubs  can  be  ivroic 
into  bank,  and  two  shillings  are  paid  for  every  sum 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  marks  ;  but  any  higher 
sum  may  be  wrote  in  gratis. 

The  hours  for  writing  into  bank  are  from  seven  to  ! 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  three  to  five  \ 
in  the  afternoon  ;  but  it  may  be  done  at  any  other 
hour,  on  paying  two  shillings  additional  for  each  sum. 
ITie  same  hours  in  the  morning  are  appropriated  for 
any  person  to  examine  whether  the  sums  due  to  him 
have  been  entered. 

Persons  wishing  to  open  an  account  with  the  bank, 
must  pay  fifty  rix-doUars  of  three  marks,  or  forty- 
eight  shillings  lubs. 

The  bank  is  shut  every  year  from  the  3  ist  of  De- 
cember to  the  15th  January.  The  money  that  they 
usually  receive  is  in  rix-dollars,  which  are  generally 
worth  from  an  eighth  to  a  half  per  cent,  more  than 
the  money  which  is  wrote  by  notes  into  bank ;  that 
is,  if  there  be  a  deficiency  of  rix-dollars  in  specie, 
from  an  eighth  to  a  half  must  be  wrote  into  bank 
beyond  the  money  received ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
n  person  has  cash  to  lodge,  he  only  receives  from  the 
bank  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  per  cent,  benefit. 

The  bank  books  and  writings  are  kept  in  marks, 

shillings,  and  deniers  lubs ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  chat 

the  fractions  are  never  wrote  under  one  shilling  or 

six  deniers. 

The  bank  advances  money  on  the  security  of  jewels, 


silver,  &c.  at  a  moderate  interest,  where  they  remain 
deposited  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  for  six  months,  which  if  not  paid,  the 
articles  are  sold  at  the  bar  of  the  bank  to  the  highest 
bidder,  after  having  advertised  tlie  day  of  the  sale  and 
delivery. 
Bank  of  Venice.  This  is  the  most  ancient  bank  in 
the  world,  having  been  established  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  is  a  general  and  perpetual 
depository  of  money,  of  payments  and  receipts,  for 
merchants  and  traders.  Like  many  other  public 
banks,  it  owes  its  establishment  to  the  embarrassments 
consequent  to  a  long  and  severe  war ;  hence  it  is  also 
called  banco  de  guira.  It  was  made  a  particular  regu- 
lation, that  all  payments  of  wholesale  merchandize, 
and  bills  of  exchange,  shall  be  in  banco,  or  bank- 
notes, and  that  all  debtors  and  creditors  shall  be 
obliged,  the  one  to  carry  their  money  to  the  bank, 
the  other  to  receive  their  payments  in  banco  ;  so  that 
payments  are  made  by  a  simple  transfer  froni  one  to 
the  other. 

This  mode  of  payment,  by  a  transfer  of  credit  on 
the  books  from  one  man  to  another,  can  only  serve  In 
such  cases  as  the  parties  have  accounts  at  the  bank,  or 
when  he  who  has  not  is  in  a  situation  to  open  one.  In 
small  transactions,  or  when  specie  is  wanted  for  stran- 
gers to  carry  off,  when  it  is  required  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  the  bank  transfers  are 
not  applicable  to  the  adjustment  of  such  transac- 
tions. 

This  mode  of  transfer  is  ingenious,  and  saves  the 
circulating  medium,  but  it  could  not  be  practised  in  a 
free  country  like  England,  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  compel  a  disclosure  of  transactions 
and  connections  to  a  degree  that  must  frequently  be 
inconvenient,  and  still  more  frequently  disagreeable. 

As  this  bank  was  the  first  in  the  world,  and  has 
served  more  or  less  as  a  model  for  all  others,  it  as 
such  deserves  notice ;  otherwise,  it  neither  is  now 
carried  on  extensively  as  in  former  times,  nor  can  be 
copied  with  advantage.  It  may  properly  be  com- 
pared to  some  other  works  of  the  same  period  :  a 
wonder  for  the  1 2th  century,  but  requiring  much  al- 
teration to  adapt  it  to  the  manners  and  modes  of  the 
19th. 

The  necessity  of  these  effective    payments  has 
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given  occasion  to  the  opening  a  fund  of  ready  moaey, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  tlic  liberty  of  withdrawing 
money  at  pleasure,  instead  of  diminishing,  rather 
augments  the  stock.  By  means  of  this  bank,  the  late 
republic  of  Venice,  without  encroaching  on  the  free- 
dom of  commerce,  or  paying  any  interest,  became 
possessed  of  five  millions  of  ducats  ^to  which  sum 
the  capital  of  the  bank  is  limited),  to  be  in  readiness 
on  any  pressing  occasion,  the  republic  being  security 
for  the  capital. 

In  this  bank  the  accounts  are  kept  in  liras,  soldi, 
and  denari  de  grossi ;  of  which,  one  lira  is  worth  ten 
ducats  de  banco,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  grossi, 
tlie  ducat  being  equal  to  twenty-four  grossi. 

The  money  ^of  exchange  is  always  considered  to  be 
bank  ducats,  which  are  imaginary,  and  a  hundred  of 
these  make  a  hundred  and  twenty  ducats  current ;  so 
that  the  difference  between  bank  and  current  ducats 
is  twenty  per  cent,  the  broker  being  prohibited  to 
negociate  at  a  higher  price. 

The  bank  is  shut  four  times  a  year,  viz.  the 
2oth  of  March,  20th  of  June,  20th  of  September, 
and  the  20th  of  December ;  and  it  remains  shut  each 
time  for  the  space  of  twenty  days.  Yet  this  does 
not  prevent  its  negociation,  as  well  in  ready  money 
as  bank,  to  be  wrote  ofF  at  its  opening.  The  bank 
is  also  shut  upon  other  occasions,  viz.  eight  or  ten 
days  at  the  carnival,  and  during  passion  week :  it  is 
likewise  shut  every  Friday,  when  there  is  no  holiday, 
to  make  their  balances.  So  that  it  is  not  open  above 
I  bo  days  a  year,  or  just  about  one  half  the  time. 

The  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  for  the  fairs  or  other- 
wise, must  all  be  payable  in  bank,  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, a  seller  cannot  refuse  payment  of  his  goods  in 
the  same  mode,  except  by  an  agreement  to  the 
contrary. 

Bills  of  exchange  at  Venice  have  six  days  grace, 
and  in  defauh  of  payment,  the  protest  must  be  made 
on  the  sixth  day,  otherwise  the  holder  stands  to  the 
damage;  but  from  the  instant  the  bank  is  shut,  a 
debtor  cannot  be  forced  to  the  payment  of  bills,  ei- 
ther in  ready  money  or  otherwise,  nor  can  be  pro- 
tested against  for  it  till  after  the  sixth  day  after  the 
bank  opens,  except  when  there  is  a  failure,  in  which 
case  every  one  may  use  his  diligence,  provided  tiic 
bills  are  fallen  due. 
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Bank  of  Gekoa.  This  establishment,  denominated  the 
St.  George's  bank,  is  the  most  ancient  of  any  of  a 
similar  description  in  Europe.  The  capital  was  com- 
posed of  certain  branches  of  the  public  revenue,  ap- 
propriated by  the  government  for  that  purpose,  and 
loans  advanced  by  individuals  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  govrnment ;  and  this  fund  has  ever  been  kept 
sacred  and  inviolate  during  the  greatest  troubles  by 
which  the  state  has  been  agitated.  This  society,  from 
the  administration  of  it  being  for  life,  and  partly  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens,  has  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  subjects  of  tlie  republic,  and  is  a  salutary 
check  to  the  encroachments  of  aristocracy;  and  whilst 
Genoa  preserved  her  neutrality  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
great  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  this  bank  sup- 
ported its  circulation,  and  was  the  prop  of  commerce 
and  public  credit ;  but  when  unfortunately  this  state 
was  drawn  within  the  vortex  of  ambition,  their  com- 
merce and  the  regulation  of  the  bank  of  St.  George 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf. 

The  republic  of  Genoa  was  altogether  a  sort  of  bank, 
and  lent  upon  good  security  to  individuals,  but  to  the 
French  nation  it  advanced  more  than  400,000,000 
of  livres.  It  is  consequently  the  greatest  creditor 
of  France ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
the  creditor  is  the  servant  and  slave  of  him  who 
owes. 

Bank  of  Vienna.  The  bank  of  Vienna  is  established 
on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam  ; 
Vienna,  however,  is  not  a  commercial  city,  but  the 
capital  of  a  large  agricultural  country ;  consequently  its 
operations  are  not  in  general  of  the  same  nature  with 
similar  establishments  where  commercial  habits  pre- 
vail, and  commerce  is  in  activity. 

The  shares  in  that  bank  consist  of  actions  delivered 
to  those  who  have  furnished  funds,  and  which  actions 
bear  interest.  Great  part  of  these  actions  belong  to 
the  state,  which  has  a  great  share  in  the  management 
of  the  establishment.  When  he  state  borrows 
money,  it  is  not  unusual  to  pledge  a  number  of  those 
shares  as  security,  which  is  done  merely  by  depositing 
them  with  the  lender. 

The  credit  of  the  bank  of  Vienna,  and  the  paper 
which  it  issues,  is  very  intimat-ely  Unket  with  that  of 
the  state,  and  being  at  a  great  distance  from  the  active 
sceoe  of  commerce  in  Europe,  it  is  subject  to  a  de- 
pression 
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prcssionat  times,  which  its  knowTi  solidity  would  pre- 
vent in  more  favourable  situations. 

Before  the  war  with  the  Turks  was  entered  upon 
by  Joseph  II.  15  years  ago,  no  bank  in  Europe  was 
considered  more  solid ;  but  its  operations  were  not 
then  extensive.  The  inicommonly  great  exertions  of 
the  house  of  Austria  during  the  long  continuation  of 
hostilities,  and  their  unhappy  termination,  have  oc- 
casioned the  credit  of  that  bank  occasionally  to  be 
violently  tried,  and  sometimes  suspected,  but  without 
reason. 

The  first  resources  of  the  state  after  a  crisis,  have  al- 
ways come  in  aid  of  the  bank  ;  a  proof  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  honour  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna. 

The  principal  circumstance  to  be  learned  from  this 
bank  is,  that  in  agricultural  states  where  commerce  is 
but  low,  banks,  however  solid  and  well  intended,  can 
be  of  little  utility.  They  depend  upon  a  great  circu- 
lation amongst  those  with  whom  it  is  connected.  Com- 
merce alone  occasions  and  admits  of  a  quick  and  rapid 
transition  of  money  from  one  person  to  another,  and 
of  consequence  to  the  bank  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. 
•Bank  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
bank,  kept  at  Philadelphia,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
multiplied  embarrassments  consequent  on  the  Ame- 
rican revolution .  It  was  established  by  an  act  of  con- 
gress of  25th  February  1791,  with  an  exclusive  pri- 
vilege for  twenty  years.  Its  capital  is  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  one-fourth  in  specie,  and  the  remaining  three 
fourths  in  American  stock,  bearing  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest. Its  commerce  is  confined  to  cash  and  bills  of 
exchange,  and  it  is  established  on  similar  principles 
to  the  bank  of  England.  There  are  twenty-five  thou- 
sand shares  of  four  hundred  dollars  each,  or  ninety 
pounds  sterling;  which,  at  the  price  of  102I.,  and 
the  average  dividend  of  81.  per  cent.,  yield  an  interest 
of  7I.  per  cent.  The  interest  is  payable  either  in 
London  or  Amsterdam  half-yearly,  and  the  capital 
'  may  be  transferred  the  same  as  any  European  stock, 
by  applying  to  the  proper  agents  for  that  purpose. 
Bank  of  France.  On  the  fall  of  the  assignats,  the 
necessity  of  a  substitute  became  strongly  felt.  A 
public  bank  was  the  only  means  of  restoring  public 
credit.  Augustin  Menneron,  a  man  of  enterprizing 
genius,  succeeded  in  forming  a  respectable  association. 
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which  established  a  bank  under  the  name  of  Ca'tsse- 
des-Comptes-Couratis.  Little  confidence,  however,  was 
placed  in  it,  from  the  auspices  under  which  it  was 
established,  the  name  of  its  founder,  the  disregard 
of  the  government  to  the  rights  of  property,  the 
mediocrity  of  its  capital,  which  %vas  limited  to  five 
millions  of  livres,  and  the  small  advantages  it  promised 
commerce ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  security  given 
by  the  association  of  the  first  banking  houses,  the 
difEculties  of  the  nation,  and  perhaps  the  great  profits 
of  the  proprietors,  gave  this  establishment  as  much 
business  as  could  have  been  expected.  It  was  a  transfer 
bank,  and  its  utility  was  confined  to  Paris.  Several 
defects,  however,  in  its  administration,  and  the  in- 
discretion of  the  proprietors,  produced  a  catastrophe 
which  gave  a  severe  blow  to  credit. 

This  bank  was  the  foundation  of  the  bank  of 
France,  which  was  established  in  February  1798, 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  then  government. 

The  bank  of  France  unites  the  diflerent  properties 
of  a  security,  a  transfer,  and  a  discount  bank  ;  its  ca- 
pital is  thirty  millions  of  francs,  in  actions  or  shares 
of  five  hundred  francs  each.  It  discounts  bills,  having 
the  signature  of  three  French  citizens,  or  merchant 
strangers,  of  undoubted  credit.  It  undertakes  the 
recovery  of  bills,  remitted  to  it  either  by  individuals 
or  public  establishments,  and  makes  advances  on  those 
which  are  good.  It  receives  deposits  and  consigna- 
tions of  cash  and  bank  notes,  and  pays  the  owners 
drafts  to  the  amount  of  the  cash  in  hand.  It  issues 
notes  payable  to  the  bearer  at  sight,  and  notes  payable 
to  order  on  a  day  certain.  It  has  an  office  for  re- 
ceipt and  payment,  where  sums  above  five  hundred 
francs  are  received  for  a  time  agreed  on,  and  for 
which  it  pays  interest.  It  is  forbidden  to  traflic  in 
any  thing  except  money  matters. 

The  bank  is  governed  by  fifteen  directors,  under 
the  superintendance  and  inspection  of  tliree  censors, 
chosen  by  the  general  meeting  of  proprietors. 
Bank  of  Scotland.  This  bank  was  established,  in  virtue 
of  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  1695,  '"^'^  '^  ^^' 
der  the  management  of  a  governor,  deputy-gover- 
nor, 1 2  ordinary  and  1 2  extraordinary  directors.  The 
original  stock  was  ioo,oool.  but  in  the  year  1774,  an 
act  was  passed  to  double  the  capital,  and  by  several 
subsequent  acts  it  was  farther  increased,  so  that  it 

now 
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now  amounts  to  6oo,oool.    The  shares   are   only 
83I.  6s.  8d.  each,  but  from  the  flourishing  state  of 
its  affairs,  they  usually  sell  for  nearly  double  that 
sum.     This  bank  issues  notes  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  bank  of  England,  and  also  discounts  bills.     Any 
■person  may   deposit  money  here,    and  will   receive 
^  the  rate  of  four    per  cent,  interest   if  to  lie   for 
six   months   certain,    or   three   per  cent,   if   to   be 
drawn  on  demand.     Another  species  of  transaction, 
peculiar  to  tliis  and  the  other  Scotch  banks,  is,  that 
the  directors  grant  credits  of  from  two  hundred  to 
one  thousand  pounds,  principally  to  persons  engaged 
in  trade,    agriculture,    and  manufactures,    on   their 
giving  bond  with  approved  security.  On  this  a  cash  ac- 
count is  opened  with  the  party  to  whom  the  credit  is 
given,  who  may  draw  or  pay  in  any  sums  not  under 
twenty  pounds,  paying   interest   for  what  he  owes 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.     Every  half  year  the  ac- 
counts are  adjusted,  and,  although  there  are  thousands 
of  these  cash  credits,  so  careful  is  the  bank  of  the  secu- 
rities they  take,  that  there  is  hardly  ever  an  instance  of 
any  loss.  These  credits  have  been  of  incalculable  be- 
nefit to  the  country,  and   they  are  now   dispersed 
all  through  Scotland,  there  being  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  different  branches  of  the  bank  in  the  principal 
towns  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Bank  Royal  or  Scotland.     The  royal  bank  was  es- 
tabhshed  by  charter  in  1727.    By  the  act  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  stipulated  that 
the   latter  should   receive   from  the  former  certain 
sums,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  proportion  it  was  to 
pay  of  the  debts  of  England ;   and  this  equivalent- 
money  is  by  several  subsequent  acts  of  parliament  di- 
rected to  be  employed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
fishery  and  manufactures  of  Scotland.     To  manage 
this  money  was  one  purpose-  of  the  establishment  of 
tTie  royal  bank.     A  capital  was  raised  of  2oo,oool.  in 
shares  of  500I.  each,  but  it  has  since  been  increased 
to  8oo,oool.    The  royal  bank  is  conducted  by  a  go- 
vernor, deputy-governor,  nine  ordinary  and  nine  ex- 
traordinary directors.  Its  business,  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  it,  are  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
bank  of  Scotland,  and  its  condition  is  no  less  flou- 
rishing. 
Bank  ok  Irfland.    This  national  bank  was  established 
in  1783,  with  a  capital  of  6oo,cool.  by  a  charter  for 
2 1  years.  It  is  under  the  controul  of  a  governor,  dc- 
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puty-governor,  and  15  directors.  The  governor  and 
deputy-governor  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  five 
new  directors  are  chosen  every  year.  Since  the  first 
establishment  the  capital  has  been  encreased  to 
1,700,0001.  for  which  the  government  stands  secu- 
rity, and  pays  an  annuity  of  73,125!.  This  bank  has 
been  hitherto  kept  in  St.  Blary's  Abbey,  Dublin  ;  but 
the  directors  have  lately  purchased  from  govern- 
ment the  noble  edifice,  lately  the  parhament-housc, 
which  is  now  preparing  for  that  purpose. 

The  bank  stock  is  transferable;  like  that  of  the  bank 
of  England,  and  the  business  conducted  in  the  same 
manner.  A  part  of  the  Irish  funds  is  made  transfer- 
able at  the  bank  of  Ireland,  as  the  English  funds  arc 
at  the  bank  of  England. 

The  bank  of  Ireland  originally  paid  a  dividend  of 
six  per  cent,  which  has  since,  by  accumulated  profits, 
encreased  to  seven  per  cent.  It  is  restrained  by  char- 
ter from  receiving  more  than  five  per  cent,  on  its  dis- 
counts, although  the  national  legal  interest  is  six  per 
cent,  but  it  may  advance  money  on  public  securities, 
which  it  usually  does  by  discounting  bills,  with  sufii- 
cient  collateral  lodgments.  It  has  been  for  several  year<- 
a  general  rule  with  the  directors,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  merchants,  to  take  good  mercantile  bills  on 
England,  whenever  the  exchange  on  London  falls  to 
seven  per  cent,  which  is  a  very  great  convenience, 
as  before  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  exchange  on 
London  has  been  known  frequently  as  low  as  five  per 
cent,  and  sometimes  lower. 

The  original  capital  of  6oo,cool.  was  subscribed  in 
government  securities  bearing  four  per  cent,  at  a  time 
when  that  stock  was  at  only  80  per  cent,  for  which 
government  granted  a  permanent  annuity  of  24,000!. 
per  annum  ;  and  so  much  has  the  stock  cxcreascd  in 
value,  that  it  was  lately  at  1 80  per  cent. 
Bank-Bill.  See  Bill,  Bank. 

BANKRUPT,  a  trader  who  from  the  state  of  his  affairs 
is  deemed  insolvent,  or,  as  defined  by  lawyers,  a  trada- 
who  secretes  himself,  or  does  certain  other  acts  tending 
to  delay  or  defraud  his  creditors :  traders  only,  or  such 
as  buy  and  sell,  and  gain  a  livelihood  by  so  doing,  arc 
amenable  to  the  bankrupt  laws. 

This  general  description  may  be  considered  with 
respect  to  the  person,  the  trade,  and  the  capacity  of 
contracting  debts  in  the  way  of  trade. 

Requisites  to  constitute  a  trading.     The  merchant 
M  dising, 
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Jisinj,  or  buying  and  selling,  must  be  of  that  kind 
whereby  the  party  gains  a  credit  upon  the  profits  of 
an  uncertain  capital  stock.  This  applies  peculiarly 
10  the  case,  of  those  who  live  by  mere  buying  and 
selling  of  goods  or  other  moveable  chattels ;  and  by  a 
credit  gained  upon  the  profits  of  this  species  of  deal- 
ing, as  a  merchant,  a  grocer,  a  mercer,  and,  in  one 
general  comprehensive  term,  a  chapman  :  money  scri- 
veners, bankers,  brokers,  and  factors  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  bankrupt  laws  by  express  provision. 

Manufacturers,  or  persons  purchasing  goods  or 
raw  materials  to  sell  again  under  other  forms,  or  ame- 
liorated by  labour,  are  also  wltliin  the  statutes :  as 
bakers,  brewers,  butchers,  shoemakers,  smiths,  tan- 
ners, taylors,  Sec.  &c.  Sec. 

The  following  description  of  persons  are  not  within 
the  statutes  of  bankruptcy,  viz.  proprietors  or  persons 
having  an  interest  in  land,  if  buying  and  selling  to 
whatever  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  merely 
of  the  produce  and  profits  of  such  land  ;  graziers 
and  drovers  ;  o^vners  of  coal  mines  working  and  sell- 
ing the  coals ;  owners  or  farmers  of  allum  rocks ; 
farmers  who  make  cheeses  for  sole,  or  those  who  sell 
cyder  made  from  apples  of  their  own  orchard.  In 
all  such  cases,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
where  the  several  materials  are  purchased,  and  even 
some  kind  of  manufacture  exercised  ;  yet  as  this  is 
the  necessary  and  customary  mode  of  receiving  the 
benefit  arising  from  the  land,  such  persons  are  not 
held  to  be  traders  within  the  statutes  ;  nor  are  per- 
sons buying  and  selling  bank  stock  or  government 
securities.  Buying  only  or  selling  only,  will  neither 
singly  constitute  trading ;  as  where  one  imports  goods 
without  selling  the  articles  so  imported,  or  after  he 
has  given  over  trading,  selling  oflf  his  former  stock  ; 
or  where  one  sells  off  a  surplusage  of  goods  bought 
for  a  special  purpose,  or  for  a  private  use  ;  neither 
will  a  single  act  of  buying  and  selling,  or  drawing  or 
redrawing  bills  of  exchange,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  for  private  occasions,  and  not  with 
a  view  to  gain  a  profit  upon  the  exchange.  Being  a 
part  owner  in  a  ship,  barge,  or  waggon,  does  not 
constitute  a  trader  ;  nor  holding  a  share  or  interest  in 
a  joint  stock  with  others  v.ho  trade,  unless  he  shares 
in  the  profits  and  loss  upon  the  disposition  of  the  ca- 
plial.  The  merchandize  must  also  be  general,  and 
not  in  a  qualified  manner  only,  or  under  particular  re- 
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Etraints,  or  only  for  special  purposes,  as  victuallers  or 
innkeepers,  schoolmasters,  commissioners  of  the  navy 
who  victual  the  fleet  by  contract,  the  king's  butler, 
steward,  or  other  officers,  officers  of  excise  or  custom, 
sutlers  of  the  armies,  butlers  and  stewards  of  inns  of 
courts,  clergymen,  &c.  as  acting  in  such  capacities 
merely,  are  not  liable  to  be  made  bankrupts  ;  the 
merchandising,  or  buying  and  selling,  in  such  cases 
not  being  general,  but  in  the  exercise  of  particular  em-» 
ployments.  Neither,  upon  the  same  principle,  are 
receivers  of  the  king's  taxes,  or  persons  discounting 
exchequer  bills,  subject  to  be  made  bankrupts.  If  the 
parties  above  enumerated,  however,  bring  themselves; 
within  the  bankrupt  laws  in  any  other  respect, 
they  will  be  liable  to  their  operation,  although  they 
should  evidently  not  profit  by  trading,  or  such  trading 
should  be  illegal ;  although  the  trading  should  not 
wholly  be  carried  on  in  England,  buying  only  in  Eng- 
land, and  selling  beyond  sea,  will  be  sufficient.  Any 
person,  native,  denizen,  or  alien,  residing  in  any  part 
of  the  British  dominions,  or  in  foreign  countries, 
though  never  a  resident  trader  in  England,  yet  if  he 
be  a  trader,  and  coming  to  England  commit  an  act 
of  bankruptcy,  he  will  be  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws. 

No  one  can  be  a  bankrupt  on  account  of  any  debt 
which  he  is  not  by  law  compellable  to  discharge,  as 
infants  or  married  women.  And  if  a  single  woman 
be  a  trader,  and  committing  any  act  of  bankruptcy, 
afterwards  marries,  a  commission  issued  against  her 
after  such  marriage  cannot  be  supported.  But  in 
cases  where  the  general  incapacity  is  removed,  a 
Hiarried  woman  has  been  held  liable  to  a  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy,  like  a  feme  sole  ;  as  where  she  is 
sole  trader,  according  to  the  custom  of  London. 

A  clergyman  also,  whose  contracts,  by  2 1  H.  VIII. 
c.  13,  are  declared  utterly  void  and  of  none  efTect,  and 
subject  him  also  to  a  very  considerable  penalty,  if  he 
will  trade,  is  held  to  be  subject  to  the  bankrupt 
laws. 

Acts  of  baiilruptcy.  These  we  shall  consider  in  their 
order. 

Departing  the  realm.  This  must  be  done  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  or  delay  creditors ;  when  therefore  it 
appears  that  the  party  had  no  such  intention,  although 
his  creditors  are  in  fact  thereby  delayed,  this  will  not 
be  a  departure  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  ;  or 
where  one  goes  abroad  to  avoid  a  criminal  process,  Oj. 
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■^ith  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  creditors. 
But  roing  *o  avoid  process  upon  a  decree  for  payment 
of  the  money,  is  clearly  within  the  statutes.  Fowler 
V.  Paget,  7  T.  R.  509. 

Departing  from  the  dweUlng  house.  Such  departure 
must  also  be  with  intent  to  defraud  or  delay  creditors; 
as  if  done  to  avoid  an  attachment  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  money  upon  an  award,  but  not  an  attach- 
ment for  the  non-delivery  of  goods,  or  process  merely 
to  compel  performance  of  a  duty  ;  nor  if  the  depart- 
ure be  compulsory,  as  in  the  case  of  an  arrest.  But  a 
voluntary  departure  for  ever  so  short  a  period,  if  with 
intent  to  delay  creditors  ;  as  the  intent  to  delay  credi- 
tors is  an  essential  ingredient  to  constitute  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  as  well  as  the  mere  fact  of  departure,  so 
the  departure  with  the  intent  to  delay  has  been  held 
insufficient,  without  being  accompanied  also  by  the 
fact  of  an  actual  delay  of  some  creditors.  Aleylin  v. 
Eyle,  Str.  803. 

Beginning  to  keep  the  house.  The  usual  evidence  of 
this  act  of  bankruptcy  is,  the  being  denied  to  a  cre- 
ditor who  calls  for  money.  It  has  been  held  that  an 
crder  to  be  denied  is  not  enough  without  an  actual 
ilenial.  And  in  the  case  of  Garrat  v.  Aloule,  5  T.  R. 
575,  it  was  held  that  such  actual  denial  was  the  in- 
dispensable evidence  of  this  particular  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Such  denial,  however,  must  be  with  the 
intent  mentioned,  and  is  subject  to  the  preceding  dis- 
tinction of  avoiding  a  debt  or  duty,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  explained  by  circumstances  -,  as  where  such  de- 
nial is  on  account  of  sickness,  being  engaged  in  com- 
pany, particular  business,  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
&c. 

The  denial  must  also  be  to  a  creditor  who  has  a 
debt  demandable  at  the  time.  Any  denial  therefore 
to  a  creditor  by  note  payable  at  a  future  day,  is  no  act 
of  bankruptcy ;  and  a  denial  to  a  person  coming  only 
on  behalf  of  a  creditor,  unless  to  a  creditor's  clerk  or 
ser\-ant,  has  been  held  insufficient.  An  order  to  be 
denied  to  every  person  includes  creditors,  and  being 
followed  by  an  actual  denial  to  a  creditor,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

Where  one  was  denied  to  a  creditor  who  called  in 
the  morning  with  a  bill  for  payment,  though  he  after- 
wards in  the  course  of  the  day  appeared  in  public, 
and  having  procured  money,  paid  the  bill  before  five 
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o'clock  of  that  day,  and  though  the  holder  of  the 
bill  might,  in  point  of  law,  have  waited  to  receive 
payment  the  whole  of  that  day  on  which  the  bill  be- 
came due,  yet  this  was  held  to  be  a  complete  act  of 
bankruptcy.    Colkct  v.  Freeman,  2  T.  R. 

A  person  having  no  permanent  residence,  but  ab- 
senting himself  from  his  usual  abode,  is  also  withiu 
the  statutes.  lu  this  case  the  usual  abode  is  consi.. 
dered  as  his  own  house. 

Voluntary  arrest.  This  is  to  be  understood  not  only 
of  arrest  for  a  fictitious  debt,  but  also  of  yielding  to 
a  prison  even  for  a  just  debt  -,  and  if  done  with  an  intent 
to  delay  creditors,  &c.  it  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

Suffering  outlawry.  The  outlawry  must  be  with 
the  intent  to  defraud  creditors,  but  this  will  not  make 
a  man  a  bankrupt  if  reversed  before  issuing  a  com- 
mission, or  for  default  of  proclamations  after  the  com- 
mission, unless,  perhaps,  such  outlawry  were  origi- 
nally fraudulent. 

Escaping  from  prison,  being  arrested  for  a  just 
debt  of  I  col.  or  upwards.  The  escape  must  be  such  as 
evinces  an  intent  to  run  away  and  defeat  the  creditors, 
and  must  be  an  escape  against  the  consent  of  the  she- 
riff. This  act  of  bankruptcy  appears  to  commence 
from  the  time  of  the  first  arrest. 

Fraudulent  procurement  of  goods  to  he  attached  or  se- 
questered. A  fraudulent  execution,  though  void  against 
creditors,  is  held  not  to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "  attachment  or  sequestration,"  used  in  the  sta- 
tute, which  are  construed  to  relate  only  to  certain  cus- 
tomary modes  of  proceeding,  known  by  these  names, 
and  used  in  the  cities  of  London,  Bristol,  and  other 
places. 

Jllaking  any  fraudulent  conveyance.  A  grant  or 
conveyance  to  come  within  the  statute  must  be  by 
deed.  A  fraudulent  assignment  of  property  by  mere 
delivery  or  otherwise,  not  by  deed,  though  it  may  be 
void  against  creditors,  is  not  in  itself  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy :  although  on  account  of  the  fraud  it  is  not 
void,  and  in  other  respects  inoperative,  it  has  been 
laid  down  that  any  deed  fraudulent  against  creditors, 
within  the  13th  Elizabeth,  c.  5.  or  as  against  pur- 
chasers within  the  27th  Eliz.  c  4.  and  every  fr.iudu- 
lent  deed  generally,  is  in  itself  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

Any  conveyance  of  property,  whether  total  or  par- 
tial, made  with  a  view  to  d(.fcat  the  claiin;  of  creditors, 
M  2  '" 
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is  considered  as  ci  fraud,  and  as  such,  if  it  be  by  deed, 
js  held  to  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy  within  the  sta- 
tute. 

A  conveyance  by  a  trader  of  all  his  effects  and 
stock  in  trade  by  deed,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  one  or 
more  of  his  creditors,  has  been  uniformly  held  to  be 
an' act  of  bankruptcy. 

Such  conveyance  will  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
though  ni.ide*for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  there- 
fore not  fraudulent  as  between  the  parties ;  for  the  in- 
jury to  the  rest  of  the  creditors  is  the  same.  Where 
a  trader  therefore  in  insolvent  circumstances,  assigned 
by  deed  all  his  effects  to  a  creditor,  as  a  floating  se- 
curity for  all  sums  of  money  he  should  advance,  and 
was  allowed  to  continue  in  possession  upon  a  secret 
trust  to  deliver  it  up  some  time  after,  this  was  held  to 
be  a  clear  act  of  bankruptcy. 

Any  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  estate  or 
effects,  will  not  take  the  case  out  of  the  general  rule; 
as  where  a  trader  finding  his  circumstances  decline, 
but  wishing  to  prefer  some  particular  creditors,  made 
a  bill  of  sale  to  them  at  midnight  of  all  his  goods  and 
stock  in  trade,  but  excepting  out  of  it  a  few  particu- 
lars of  about  lool.  value,  and  next  morning  absconded: 
this  was  considered  as  in  effect  a  conveyance  of  all ; 
the  property  reserved  being  comparatively  so  dispro- 
portionate. 

A  mortgage  of  (amongst  other  things)  all  the  stock 
in  trade,  excepting  the  household  goods  and  debts, 
■which  were  both  very  trifling,  was  held  to  be  an  act 
of  bankruptcy,  as  being  an  assignment  ot  all  the  stock 
in  trade,  without  wliich  he  could  carry  on  no  busi- 
ness. Upon  the  same  principle  it  has  been  said,  that 
an  assignment  of  so  much  of  a  man's  stock  as  to  disable 
liim  from  carrying  on  his  trade,  would  be  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  or  even  an  assignment  of  all  his  house- 
hold goods. 

A  convepnce  of  all,  though  for  the  payment  of 
creditors  generally,  is  fraudulent,  and  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy if  any  one  creditor  is  excluded,  or  to  pay  all 
creditors  r>teably,  unless  all  the  creditors  assent. 

A  conveyance  by  a  trader  of  part  of  his  effects  to 
a  particular  creditor,  carries  no  evidence  whatever  of 
fraud,  unless  such  conveyance  is  made  in  contempla- 
tion of  bankruptcy  ;  in  which  case,  although  it  be  to 
a  ^««j/(i?  creditor,  it  is  nevertheless  considered  as  a 
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fraud  upon  the  creditors  at  large,  by  giving  an  undue 
preference,  and  is  therefore  not  only  void  as  against 
creditors  generally,  but  if  by  deed  it  will  be  an  ab- 
solute act  of  bankruptcy. 

Where  therefore  an  insolvent  trader  voluntarily, 
being  neither  arrested  nor  threatened  with  any  arrest, 
nor  even  called  upon  for  the  money,  assigned  part  of 
his  effects  to  his  brother,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money  advanced  from  motives  of  friendship,  and  in 
two  days  after  absconded;  this,  althoughpossession 
was  delivered  instantly,  and  several  acts  of  ownership 
exercised  bona  fide  by  the  brother,  who  had  no  know- 
ledge or  suspicion  of  the  trader  being  insolvent,  Viras 
held  clearly  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  being  a  voluntary 
preference  given  in  immediate  contemplation  of  it. 
Linton  \\  Bartlett,  Cs-wp.  120.  3  Wih.  47. 

But  although  a  party  may  be  insolvent  at  the  time 
of  the  conveyance,  or  become  so  soon  after,  and  should 
in  the  event ;  it  may  defeat  that  equality  amongst  other 
creditors,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  bankrupt  laws 
to  preserve.  Though  it  may  operate  as  a  preference  of 
a  particular  creditor,  yet  if  the  conveyance  is  not  the 
mere  voluntary  act  of  the  party,  the  preference  being 
only  consequential,  it  will  not  be  held  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

If  a  bankrupt,  after  a  commission  is  issued,  pay  the 
petitioning  creditor,  or  deliver  goods  or  other  satis- 
faction, or  security  for  his  debt,  whereby  he  may 
privately  have  a  larger  distribution  of  the  effects  than 
the  other  creditors,  such  act  is  a  fraudulent  preference, 
and  consequently  void.  Although  the  statute  only 
speaks  of  compromises  after  the  issuing  of  a  com- 
mission, it  is  held  to  extend  to  the  case  where  nothing 
further  is  done  than  sti-iking  a  docquet. 

Being  arrested  for  debt,  lying  in  prison  two  months 
or  more,  upon  that  or  any  other  arrest  or  detention 
in  prison  for  debt,  will  make  the  party  a  bankrupt 
from  the  time  of  the  first  arrest.  But  being  com- 
mitted in  execution  of  a  criminal  sentence,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  commitment  being  charged  with  debts, 
and  remaining  charged  with  them  two  months  or 
more  after  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  seems  not  to 
come  within  the  statute,  which  appears  to  require  that 
the  imprisonment  should  not  only  in  the  first  instance 
be' founded  upon  a  debt,  but  that  such  imprisonment 
should   also  be  continued  upon  that  account.  .  The 
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arrest  must  be  for  a  debt  v.'hich  is  legally  due  at 
the  time.  Any  debt,  therefore,  by  reason  of  a  line, 
&c.  is  not  within  the  statute  ;  lying  in  prison  on  an 
arrest,  for  a  demand  of  which  the  remedy  is  only 
.  by  bill  in  equity  for  a  specific  performance,  is  not  a 
sufficient  ground  for  a  commission.  Lying  in  prison 
on  an  arrest,  upon  a  bond  before  the  day  of  pay- 
ment, in  order  to  oblige  the  parties  to  find  sureties, 
according,  to  the  custom  of  London,  seems  to  be  no 
act  of  bankruptcy ;  for  iu  that  case  no  debt  is  actually 
due  at  that  time. 

The  two  months  are  to  be  computed  from  the  time 
of  the  first  arrest,  only  where  the  party  lies  in  prison 
immediately  upon  the  arrest  -y  but  where  bail  is  fairly 
put  in,  and  the  party  at  a  future  day  surrenders  in 
discliarge  of  his  bail,  the  two  months  are  computed 
from  the  time  of  the  surrender,  for  the  presumption 
of  the  insolvency  arises  not  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  being  arrested,  but  from  lying  in  prison  two 
months,  without  being  able  to  find  baiL 

Where  a  party  arrested  and  in  prison  at  the  suit 
of  one  plaintiff",  is  detained  at  the  suit  of  another, 
and  lies  two  months  at  the  suit  of  the  second,  though 
discharged  as  to  the  first,  this  is  equally  within  the 
express  letter  of  the  statute. 

Neglecting  to  make  any  satisfaction  for  any  just  debt 
to  the  amount  of  looL,  within  two  months  after  per- 
sonal service  of  summons  for  such  debt,  upon  any 
trader,  having  privilege  of  parliament. 

No  act  done  out  of  England  can  be  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, whether  the  trader  be  a  native  or  a  foreigner. 

Although  a  party  leaves  off  trade  he  may  after- 
wards commit  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  respect  of 
creditors,  whose  debts  were  either  contracted  during 
the  trade  or  before,  and  were  subsisting  debts  whilst 
he  was  in  trade. 

A  concerted  act  of  bankruptcy  shall  be  of  no  avail 
against  persons  not  privy  or  consenting,  and  those 
who  have  assented  to  such  act  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
set  it  up  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy  against  them.  But 
the  bankrupt  himself,  and  all  those  coming  in  under 
the  commission,  are  concluded  from  saying  any  thing 
against  it. 

An  equivocal  or  dubious  act  of  bankruptcy  may 
be  explained  by  circumstances,  tending  to  shew  that 
there  W4S  oo  Jnt«nt  to  defraud  creditors  ;  but  an  act 
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once  plainly  and  directly  committed  with  that  intent, 
can  never  be  purged  or  explained  away  by  any  sub- 
sequent conduct,  except  that  of  payment  or  composi- 
tion with  all  his  creditors,  in  which  case  the  party 
becomes  as  it  were  a  new  man. 

If  a  man  clandestinely  removes  and  conceals  his 
goods  to  preserve  them  from  being  taken  in  execution, 
this  will  be  no  act  of  bankruptcy,  for  the  statutes,  as 
to  this  point,  mention  only  fraudulent  gifts  to  those 
persons,  and  procuring  their  eftects  to  be  seized  by 
sham  process.  Neither  will  stopping  or  refusing 
payment,  nor  if  in  consequence  of  such  refusal  the 
party  is  arrested,  but  put  to  bail,  nor  even  if  he 
goes  to  prison,  unless  he  lie  there  two  months,  or  escape 
from  it  after  an  arrest  for  i  col.  or  more,  be  considered 
as  falling  within  the  act.  Nor  even  a  fraudulent  pre- 
ference, by  delivery  of  property  to  a  particular  cre- 
ditor, if  it  be  not  by  deed,  although  such  act  is  void 
as  against  creditors. 

And  a  deed  which  if  fraudulent  would  be  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  cannot  be  decreed  fraudulent  in  a  court 
of  equity,  unless  found  so  at  law.  2  P.  IVms.  429. 
Burr.  479,  481,  48 2. 

Of  the  proceedings  under  a  commission.  The  lord 
chancellor  is  empowered  and  authorized  to  issue  a 
commission  of  bankrupt,  and  is  bound  to  grant  it  as 
a  matter  of  right.  By  5  G.  IL  c.  30,  no  commission 
can  issue  unless  upon  the  petition  of  a  creditor 
to  whom  the  bankrupt  owes  a  debt  to  a  certain 
amount. 

This  statute  requires  that  the  debt  of  a  single  cre- 
ditor, or  of  two  or  more  being  partners,  shall  amount 
to  tool.  •,  that  the  debt  of  two  shall  answer  to  150I, 
and  of  tliree  or  more  to  200I. 

If  the  debt  as  against  the  bankrupt  amount  to  the 
sum  required,  it  is  not  material  though  the  creditor 
should  have  acquired  it  for  less;  as  where  an  indorsee 
of  the  bankrupt's  notes  bought  them  in  at  an  under 
value,  he  was  held  a  legal  creditor  for  the  full  sums 
contained  in  such  notes. 

If  a  creditor  to  the  full  amount  before  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  committcil,  receives  ;iftcr  notice  of  the 
bankruptcy  a  part  of  his  debt,  such  payment  being 
illegal,  cannot  be  retained,  imd  the  original  debt  re- 
mains in  force,  and  will  support  a  commission;  at  least 
the  creditor  suing  it  out  on  the  ground  that  his  whole 
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demand  was  unpaid,  vill  not  be  permitted  after  to 
say  such  payment  was  good. 

The  debt  must  be  a  legal  and  not  an  equitable  debt, 
and  if  the  legal  demand  be  not  in  its  nature  assignable, 
the  assignee,  notwithstanding  his  equitable  claim, 
cannot  be  a  petitioning  creditor,  as  the  assignee  of 
a  bond.  If  the  creditor  for  a  debt  at  law  has  the 
body  of  his  debtor  in  execution,  he  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  sue  out  a  commission  upon  it ;  for  the 
body  of  the  debtor  bein^  in  execution,  is  in  point  of 
law  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt. 

A  debt  on  an  unliquidated  account  is  a  foundation 
for  a  commission,  provided  the  creditor  can  swear  to 
.a  balance  amounting  to  the  sum  required. 

The  husband  alone  cannot  sue  out  a  commission 
upon  a  debt  due  to  the  wife  as  executrix  or  adminis- 
tratrix -,  for  he  cannot  make  an  oatkof  it  as  debt  due 
to  himself. 

Not  only  a  debt  contracted  while  the  party  is  ac- 
tually in  trade,  but  also  a  debt  subsisting  while  in  trade, 
though  contracted  previously,  will  support  a  com- 
mission ;  a  debt  contracted  after  quitting  trade,  how- 
ever, will  not. 

By  5  Geo.'II.  c.  30,  creditors  by  bond,  bill,  note, 
or  other  personal  security  for  money  payable  at  a 
future  day,  are  enabled  to  take  out  a  commission  be- 
fore the  driy  of  payment.  The  statutes  have  been 
supposed  to  extend  only  to  written  securities,  yet  in 
some  late  cases  at  nisi  prius,  Lord  Kenyon  is  said  to 
have  expressed  an  opinion,  that  they  extend  to  the 
case  of  sales  of  goods  upon  credit  merely,  and  to  all 
debts  that  .were  payable  at  a  future  day  certain. 
Cochran  ..v.  Love,  Co.  B.  L.  1 8.  Heubest  v.  Broiv/i, 
Pinke  54. 

A  creditor  by  bill  or  note  made  by  the  bankrupt 
before  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  but  not  indorsed  to  the 
holder  till  after,  may  be  a  petitioning  creditor. 

A  debt  at  law,  although  above  six  years  standing, 
will  support  a  commission.  The  5th  Geo.  II.  re- 
quires no  affidavit  as  to  the  time,  but  only  as  to  the 
truth  and  reality  of  the  debt ;  and  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations relates  only  to  remedy  by  action,  but  does  not 
extinguish  the  debt,  or  take  away  any  other  remedy. 

Ofcpetiing  the  commission.  When  the  commissioners 
have  received  proof  of  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt, 
the  trading,  and  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  they  declare 
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and  adjudge  the  party  a  bankrupt  generally  before 
the  date  and  suing_  forth  of  the  commission,  without 
specifying  the  time  more  precisely. 

The  commissioners  are  authorized  to  issue  a  war- 
rant, under  their  hands  and  seals,  for  the  seizure  of 
all  the  bankrupt's  effects,  books,  or  writings  in  his 
custody  or  possession,  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter, 
and  in  case  of  resistance  to  break  open,  the  house  or 
such  other  place  belonging  to  the  bankrupt,  where 
any  such  effects,  &c.  are,  or  are  suspected  to  be ;  but 
they  cannot  break  open  any  other  house  where  such 
goods  may  be  concealed,  except  the  house  belonging 
to  the  bankrupt. 

No  debt  <:an  be  proved  under  a  commission  of 
bankrupt,  but  such  as  existed  before  and  at  the  time 
of  the  bankruptcy.  By  the  5th  Geo.  II.  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  a  bankrupt's  certificate  shall  discharge  him 
from  all  debts  due  or  owing  by  him  at  the  time  he 
became  a  bankrupt,  and  that,  in  case  he  is  sued  for 
any  such  debt,  he  may  plead  generally  that  the  cause 
of  action  accrued  before  that  time.  By  another  clause 
in  tlie  same  statute,  the  mutual  credits,  or  mutual 
debts,  directed  to  be  set  against  each  other,  are  such 
only  as  subsisted  before  the  person  became  a  bank- 
rupt; and  by  the  7th  Geo.  I.  bankrupts  are  discharged 
from  debts  upon  securities  payable  immediately,  and 
not  at  a  future  day. 

Such  debts  only  can  be  proved  under  a  commission 
as  were  either  originally  debts  certainly  payable,  and 
v;hich  existed  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy,  or 
which,  although  originally  contingent,  yet  from  the 
contingency  happening  before  the  bankruptcy,  were 
become  absolute,  or  debts  certainly  payable.  Con- 
tingent de'ots,  in  which  the  contingency  has  not  taken 
effect  before  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy,  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  proved,  because  at  that  time  it  must  have 
been  altogether  uncertain  whether  the  contingency 
would  ever  arise  or  become  payable  at  all.  But  debts 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  where 
the  contingency  relates  only  to  their  defeazance  ;  for 
the  latter,  if  originally  vested  and  certain  in  their  first 
constitution,  may  still  be  proved,  though  liable  to  be 
defeated  by  some  future  contingency,  provided  the 
contingency  has  not  happened  before  the  time  of 
proving.  Thus,  by  7  Geo.  I.  creditors  taking  bills, 
bonds,  notes,  or  other  personal  securities  for  their 

debts. 
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debts,  payable  at  a  future  day,  shall  be  admitted  to 
prove  and  receive  dividends,  altliough  the  commission 
were  taken  out  before  the  money  upon  such  securities 
became  payable,  deducting  only  a  rebate  of  interest, 
to  be  computed  from  the  actual  payments  to  the  time 
the  debt  would  have  become  payable  by  the  securi- 
ties. 

This,  however,  is  held  to  extend  only  to  such  debts 
as  are  certain  with  respect  to  their  payment,  and  pay- 
able at  a  future  day  which  will  certainly  come  to 
pass.  But  contingent  debts  are  held  not  to  be  within 
the  statute  •,  for  it  being  uncertain  whether  they  will 
ever  become  due  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  make  such 
rebate  of  interest  upon  them  as  the  act  directs,  there 
being  no  certain  time  from  which  to  compute  it. 

The  amount  of  the  debt  must  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained. It  is  an  invariable  rule,  that  any  demand 
uncertain  in  its  nature,  and  incapable  of  being  cer- 
tainly ascertained, -cannot  be  proved  under  a  commis- 
sion of  bankrupt. 

A  demand  founded  on  any  illegal  contract  cannot 
be  proved  under  a  commission. 

If  a  security  consists  of  two  parts,  one  bad  and  the 
other  good,  the  equity  is,  that  the  security  shall  avail 
as  to  what  was  good.     Ex  parte  Mather,  3   Vezfy 

373- 

'Jhough  annuitants  are  admitted  to  prove  for  the 
value  of  their  annuities,  on  the  consent  of  the  as- 
signees to  the  proof,  the  court  will  give  the  general 
creditors  an  opportunity  of  objecting  on  the  ground 
of  the  consideration  being  inadequate. 

In  the  case  of  annuities,  the  growing  payments  are 
of  the  nature  of  a  contingent  debt,  and  nothing  but 
the  arrears  actuaUy  accrued  before  the  bankruptcy 
can  be  considered  as  an  absolute  debt,  regularly 
proveabl'e  under  a  commission.  Where  the  annuity 
is  not  a  rent-charge  upon  land,  but  only  a  personal 
security  by  a  bond,  with  a  penalty,  such  penalty  is 
considered  as  the  legal  debt  when  a  forfeiture  has 
once  been  incurred  •,  and  to  redeem,  that  forfeiture, 
2nd  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
a  perpetual  division  of  the  estate,  if  the  annuity  were 
paid  from  time  to  time  as  the  growing  payments  be- 
came due,  the  commissioners  allow  it  to  be  vahd,  and 
direct  that  the  annuit.int  shall  come  in  as  a  creditor 
under  Uie  commission  for  that  value.     But  unless  the 
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bond  has  been  forfeited,  the  creditor  will  not  be  re- 
lieved under  the  commission  for  the  growing  pay-- 
ments,  and  acceptance  of  the  arrears  after  a  forfeiture 
is  held  not  to  be  a  waiver  of  it.  Bonds  for  annuities 
on  lives  are  held  not  to  be  within  the  meaning:  of  tl-.e 
statute  of  the  4th  and  5tli  Anne,  they  not  being  bonds 
with  a  defeazance  for  the  payment  of  a  less  sum  at 
a  certain  day  and  place. 

A  bond  for  payment  of  an  annuity  for  a  ru;n- 
ber  of  years  certain,  in  which  the  payments  are  fixed 
at  certain  periods,  is  not  a  contingent  debt ;  and 
though  no  forfeiture  has  been  incurred,  it  may  be 
proved  like  other  debts  payable  at  a  future  day  cer- 
tain. 

An  award  creates  a  debt  at  law,  %vhich  if  made 
before  the  bankruptcy,  is  discharged  by  the  certifi- 
cate, and  therefore  proveable  under  a  commission. 

1  he  holder  of  a  bill  or  note  is  entitled  to  prove 
against  all  the  several  parties  to  the  instrument  under 
their  respective  commissions,  and  to  receive  dividends 
on  the  whole  sum  under  each,  but  so  that  h.e  shall 
not  in  the  whole  receive  more  than  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  if  he  does,  he  shall  account  for  the 
surplus.  But  if  he  has  received  part  before  he  comes 
to  prove,  he  is  not  allowed  to  prove  or  receive  divi- 
dends on  more  than  the  residue,  because  he  cannot 
swear  that  any  more  is  then  due  to  him.  The  hcna 
jide  holder  of  a  bill  drawn  for  a  valuable  consideration 
originally  by  one  who  afterwards  becomes  bankrupt, 
may  prove  and  receive  dividends  to  the  extent  of  the 
whole  sum,  although  he  may  have  piircliased  such 
bill  for  a  less  consideration.  So  in  a  bill  drawn  by 
way  of  accommodation,  which  cannot  be  proved  as 
between  the  parties  to  the  accommotlation,  the  holder 
for  a  valuable  consideration  may  prove  the  sum  con- 
tained in  the  bill  against  all  the  parties  but  him  from 
whom  he  received  it ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  receive 
dividends  beyond  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  qi\ 
the  consideration  actually  paid. 

Bills  made  payable  to  fictitious  payees  may  be  proixd 
against  the  indorscr  by  jhe  indorsee  for  a  valuable 
consideration.  A  bill  drawn  by  one  before  his  bank- 
ruptcy, though  not  protested  till  after,  may  be  proved 
under  the  commission,  for  the  drawer  of  a  bill  con- 
tracts a  debt  the  instant  he  draws  it.  A  bill  or  note, 
taken  up  by  an  indorscr  after  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
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acceptor  or  maker,  may  be  proved  under  a  commis- 
sion against  the  latter. 

Giving  time  to  the  acceptor,  or  neglecting  to  give 
notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  or  of  a 
partial  payment,  discharges  the  drawer  and  indorser, 
unless  the  acceptor  had  no  effects  in  his  hand,  in 
which  case  the  drawer  cannot  be  injured,  and  the 
balance  mny  be  proved  under  the  commission,  or  if 
.the  holder  takes  security  of  the  acceptor,  for  this  is 
in  favour  of  the  drawer. 

A  bill  taken  without  the  name  of  the  party  deli- 
vering it,  may,  according  to  the  agreement  of  the 
parties,  be  taken  either  as  a  sale  of  the  bill  or  as  a 
pledge.  In  the  former  case,  it  cannot  be  proved 
against  the  party  of  whom  it  was  taken  as  a  collateral 
security  for  a  subsisting  debt ;  as  it  is  a  liquidation  of 
±he  debt  to  the  full  amount  of  the  bill.  If  it  be  taken 
as  a  pledge,  it  must  be  sold,  and  the  creditor  can  only 
be  admitted  to  prove  for  the  residue. 

The  costs  and  charges  of  protesting  bills  incurred 
before  the  bankruptcy  may  be  proved,  but  not  those 
incurred  after.  The  difference  upon  the  re-exchange 
upon  bills  protested  and  re-drawn  after  the  bank- 
xuptcy,  seems  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
x>rdin3ry  expences  of  protest. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  bonds  as  in  the  case  of 
bills  of  exchange,  with  respect  to  the  creditor's  right 
of  proving  against  all  tlie  parties,  and  the  amount 
of  his  proof,  according  as  he  comes  to  prove  before 
or  after  having  received  any  part  of  his  debt. 

Debt  on  a  bail-bond  given  by  a  defendant  to  the 
sheriff,  forfeited  by  non-appearance  before  the  de- 
fendant becomes  bankrupt,  is  barred  by  the  certifi- 
cate, and  therefore  proveable  under  the  commission. 
But  debt  on  such  a  hail-bond,  not  forfeited  till  after 
the  bankruptcy,  is  not  barred. 

A  bond  given  to  replace  stock  by  a  certain  day 
may  be  proved  before  the  bankruptcy.  £x  parte 
Lutch,  C.  B.  149. 

Where  there  is  a  verdict  before  a  bankruptcy  the 
costs  may  be  proved  though  the  judgment  and  taxa- 
tion are  subsequent,  for  the  judgment  is  held  to  relate 
to  the  verdict,  and  the  costs,  when  taxed,  are  consi- 
dered as  annexed  to  those  found  by  the  jury. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  costs  of  a  trial  at  nisi  prius 
feefore  the  bankruptcy,  on  which  the  judgment  of 
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nonsuit,  and  taxation  of  costs,  is  not  till  after  it ;  for 
in  such  case  it  is  held  that  the  debt  existed  before,  and 
the  taxation  merely  ascertains  the  amount.  Watts  \. 
Hurt,  Pull.  Si  Bos.  134. 

In  courts  of  equity,  it  being  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court  whether  there  shall  be  any  costs  at  all,  the 
taxation  constitutes  the  demand  ;  and  if  the  taxation 
is  subsequent  to  the  bankruptcy,  or  though  the 
order  for  it  was  made  before,  the  debt  is  also 
subsequent,  and  cannot  be  pi'oved  under  a  commis- 
sion. 

Whether  any  particular  covenant  may  or  may  not 
be  proved,  must  depend  upon  the  species  and  subject 
of  such  covenant.  Demands  in  covenants  for  the 
performance  of  acts  are  also  frequently  not  proveable 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  damages  ;  and  even  cove- 
nants for  the  payment  of  money  only  are  sometimes 
contingent.  But  where  a  covenant  is  neither  contin- 
gent in  the  event,  nor  uncertain  in  the  damages,  but 
for  a  specific  sum  of  money,  it  is  proveable.  Charlton 
V.King,  4T.  R.  156. 

Demands  in  the  nature  of  damages  are,  generally 
speaking,  not  proveable  under  the  commission  ;  yet 
if  they  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  being  liqui- 
dated, and  ascertained  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy, 
they  are  proveable.  So  a  demand  for  goods  sold,  or 
for  work  and  labour,  though  without  any  agreement 
as  to  the  price,  which  the  party  would  recover  at  law 
as  damages  in  assumpsit,  or  a  quantum  meruit,  may  be 
proved,  because  the  value  may  easily  be  ascertained, 
and  the  creditor  can  swear  to  the  amount.  But  in 
some  cases  of  covenants,  a  variety  of  circumstances 
are  frequently  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  which 
may  increase  or  mitigate,  or  sometimes  altogether  an- 
nul the  damages,  and  which  a  jury  only,  in  such 
cases,  can  determine.  Thus,  a  man  cannot  prove  a  de- 
mand arising  by  breach  of  a  covenant  to  build  a  cer- 
tkin  number  of  houses  according  to  a  particular  plan, 
and  within  a  given  time.  Bannister  v.  Stott,  6  T.  R. 
489.  And  it  has  been  held  that  even  on  a  covenant 
reserving  a  penalty  or  specific  sum  of  money  to  se- 
cure performance,  as  on  an  obligation  in  a  certain  sum 
to  perform  covenants,  the  obligee,  though  there  is  a 
breach  before  the  bankruptcy,  cannot  prove  this  as  a 
debt.  3  Wils.  279. 

Damages  where  the  party  founds  upon  a  tort,  as 

for 
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for  assault  and  battery,  or  for  slander,  or  in  trover, 
cannot  be  proved  under  a  commission,  unless  where 
they  are  ascertained  by  verdict  before  the  bankrupt- 
cy. But  where  the  demand  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and 
the  creditor  may  claim  either  as  founding  upon  con- 
tract, or  as  for  a  tort,  he  may  make  his  election,  and 
V'ill  be  entitled  to  prove  or  not  ^-.ccordingly. 

Assets,  whether  received  and  remaining  in  specie, 
or  unreceived,  are  not  aflected  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
an  executor ;  and  the  creditors  and  legatees  of.  the 
testator  have  no  occasion,  in  that  case,  to  come  un- 
der the  commission.  But  if  the  executor  has  wasted 
or  misapplied  the  assets,  the  amount  of  the  devastavit 
may  be  proved  as  a  debt  against  the  bankrupt's  es- 
tate, and  the  testator's  creditors  and  legatees  may 
come  in  as  creditors  under  the  commision.     Yet  as 

'  the  extent  of  the  demand  must  depend  upon  the  ac- 
count to  be  taken  of  the  assets,  they  cannot  come  in 
in  the  usual  summary  way,  but  by  application  to  a 

-      courtof  equity  for  an  account. 

Costs  of  suit    incurred  by  a  false  plea  in  action 

._  brought-  against  a  bankrupt  or  executor  after  the 
bankruptcy,  are  not  proveable ;  for  it  is  his  own  act 

S"    ^^hich  is  the  foundation  of  such  costs,  and  which 

»     amounts    to    contracting  a  new  debt  subsequent  to 

T     his  bankruptcy. 

Tlie  debts  of  a  woman  before  marriage  bccom-e  by 
marriage  the  debts  of  the  husband,  and  may  be 
proved  under  his  commission. 

By  the  19th  G.  TI.  the  assured  in  any  policy  of  as- 
surance, and  the  obligee  in  any  bottomry  or  respon- 
dentia-bond,  may  make  a  claim,' and  after  the  loss  or 
contingency  happened,  is  allowed  to  prove  and  re- 
ceive dividends,  in  like  manner  as  if  it  had  happened 
before  the  bankruptcy.  And  insurances  on  lives 
are  held  to  be  within  this  act,  though  the  preamble 
is  confined  to  marine  insurance,  the  enacting  words 
being  general,  namdy,'""  the  assured  in  any  policy 
of  insurance."        ""  "■'-''' 

It  has  bceri  lield  tliiat  upon  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand,  not  reserving '  interest,  the  hita-est  might  be 
proved,  where  it  appeared  to  be  the  known  and  es- 
tablished custom  of  the  trade  to  allow  it. 

When  interest  is  allowed  to  be  proved",  it  is  never, 
in  any  case  of  an  insolvent  estate,  allowed  to  be  com* 
puted  lower  than  the  date  of  the  commission. 
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Upo7i  a  pledge  of  goods  for  debt  on  a  simple  con- 
tract, and  interest  promised,  the  creditors  shall  have 
interest  to  the  day  of  the  commission  ;  but  upon  3 
special  deposit  of  goods  tlie  interest  is  not,  as  in  debts 
carrying  interest,  contiiiued  down  to  the  date  of  the 
commission,  but  stops  from  the  time  of  the  deposit. 
A  creditor  by  bill  or  note  carrying  interest,  may  re- 
ceive the  whole  interest  due  ;  but  a  specialty  creditor 
can  never  have  interest  bevond  the  penalty  contained 
in  his  surety.  In  cases  of  mutual  credit,  when  both 
dj;bts  carry  interest,  the  computation  of  interest 
should  stop  on  both  sides  at  tlie  same  time. 

Where  a  husband  enters  into  covenants  with  trus- 
tees, under  marriage  article's,  to  leave  his  wife  a  certain 
sum  of  money  in  case  she  survive   him,  or  to  pay 
them  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  case  he  die  leaving 
issue  who  shall  arrive    to    twenty-one,    or  where  a 
bond  has  been  given  p.ayable   upon   the   like  contin- 
gency of  a  wife  surviving,  or  upon  the  double   con- 
tingency of  the  obligor  marrying  a  particular  person, 
and    of  her    surviving   him  ;    in   all  such  cases  the 
courts  ha\e  held,  that  such  demands  could  be  pvo\ed 
under  a  commission  taken  out  before  the  contingencies 
on   which  they  were  made  payable  respectively  had 
taken  effect.     Nor  will  the   trustees  be   admitted  to 
prove  where  the  tnoney  is  made  payable  upon  the  par- 
ty's failing  in  the   world,  becoming  insolvent,  or  a 
bankrupt,  as  tlie  debt  in  tliis  case,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  contingency,  does  not  ai-ise  till  after  the 
bankruptcy.    But  if  there  is.  ,i  remedy  at  law  before 
the  bankruptcy,  as  where,  by  way    of  security, .the 
party  covenants  to  pay  money  immediately,  or  give  a 
bond  with  a  penalty,  and  there  is  a  breach  of  the  co- 
venant, or  the  pen.nlty  is  forfeited  at  law  before  the 
bankruptcy  ;  tli£  court  will  take  hcJd  of  the  legal 
right,  to  enable  the  trustees  to  come  in  immediately 
as  creditors  under  the  commission. 

A  landlord  will  not  be  allowed  a  year's  rent  in  pre- 
ference to  other  creditors,  where  he  neglects  to  dis- 
train while  the  goods  remain  on  the  premises,  but 
must  in  such  case  come  in  under  tlie  commission  with 
the  rest  of  the  creditors.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
landlord  may  distrain,  while  the  goods  remajn  011  .the 
premises  foi^  Ids  entire  rent,  be  the  quantum  what 
it  may,  either  after  the  .messenger  is  in  possession 
anil  before  assignment,  or  after  assignr.ientj  and  when 
N  ,  the 
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the  assignees  are  in  possession,  or  even  after  assign- 
ment and  sale,  if  the  goods  are  not  removed.  A 
landlord,  however,  cannot  distrain  and  come  in  un- 
der the  commission  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  it 
is  put  to  his  election  either  to  wave  his  proof  or  his 
distress.  But  proving  his  debt  is  no  determination  of 
his  election,  and  lie  may,  notwithstanding,  after- 
wards distrain  the  goods  remaining  on  the  premises, 
and  wave  his  proof  in  like  manner  as  a  common  cre- 
ditor, even  after  he  has  received  a  dividend,  is  al- 
lowed, upon  refunding  that  dividend,  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion at  law  for  his  debt. 

In  general  a  landlord  cannot  distrain  till  the  rent 
becomes  due,  commensurate  with  the  time  of  en- 
ioyment  of  the  premises ;  but  if  under  a  custom,  that 
half  a  year's  rent  shall  become  due  on  the  day  the  te- 
nant enters  on  the  premises,  and  the  tenant  agrees  to 
pay  half  a  year's  rent  in  advance,  the  landlord  is  entitled 
to  distrain  on  that  day ;  and,  even  without  distrain- 
ing, if  he  purchases  the  goods  sold  upon  the  premises, 
he  may  retain  out  of  the  price  the  amount  of  his 
rent. 

Nothing  but  arrears  actually  due  at  the  time  of  the 
bankruptcy  can  be  proved  as  a  debt  under  a  com- 
mission. The  growing  payments  are  uncertain  and 
contingent ;  and  though  the  bankrupt  after  his  bank- 
ruptcy remains  still  liable  upon  his  covenant,  yet  un- 
der a  covenant  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  rent  will 
ever  become  due.     3  T.  R.  544. 

If  a  sitreiy  joins  with  a  debtor  in  a  bond  pay- 
able by  instalments,  and  before  the  first  default  be- 
comes bankrupt,  the  creditor  may  prove  the  bond 
under  his  commission,  like  any  other  debt  payable 
at  a  future  day,  under  the  7th  G.  I. ;  for  though 
the  debt  was  not  originally  that  of  the  surety, 
yet,  having  made  himself  a  principal,  he  is  equally 
liable.  So  if  one  lends  his  name  to  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  promissory  note,  merely  as  a  surety,  he 
tliereby  makes  himself  an  absolute  debtor  to  any 
holder  for  a  valuable  consideration.  But  if  the  sure- 
ty's engagement  be  conditional  only,  to  pay  in  de- 
fault of  the  principal,  the  debt  is  contingent  till  de- 
fault be  made,  and  cannot  be  proved  against  the 
surety,  unless  default  has  been  made  by  the  principal 
before  the  bankruptcy  of  the  surety. 

The  mere  beconoing  a  surety  for  another  does  not 
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make  the  former  immediately  a  creditor  of  the  latter, 
but  the  debt  remains  wholly  contingent  until  the  sure- 
ty has  actually  paid  the  money ;  and  therefore  unless 
the  surety  has  actually  paid  before  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  principal,  he  cannot  prove  under  his  commission. 

If  a  trustee  of  money  in  the  funds  sell  it  for  liis 
own  benefit,  and  become  bankrupt,  and  the  price  of 
the  stock  has  risen  between  the  time  of  selling  and 
the  date  of  the  commission,  the  proof  will  be  allowed 
for  what  it  would  have  cost  the  bankrupt  to  have  re- 
placed it  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy. 

If  two  persons  being  trustees  under  a  will  of  money 
in  the  funds,  sell  out  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  them- 
selves, who  having  given  an  undertaking  in  writing 
to  replace  it  on  demand,  becomes  insolvent,  and  the 
other  becomes  bankrupt,  the  debt  may  be  proved 
against  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  though  the  other 
estate  be  first  liable. 

Time  and  Method  of  proving.  Creditors  were  for- 
merly precluded  from  proving  after  four  months,  but 
the  court  now,  except  in  cases  of  gross  negligence, 
allow  them  to  come  in  at  any  time,  while  any  thing 
remains  to  be  disposed  of. 

By  the  21st  James,  c.  19,  the  commissioners  are 
empowered  to  examine  upon  oath,  or  otherwise,  as 
to  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  several  debts  owing 
to  creditors  seeking  relief  under  the  commission.  Un- 
der this  authority,  the  usual  proof  required  is  the  oath 
of  the  creditor  himself,  either  in  person,  or  as  di- 
rected by  the  5th  G.  II.  by  affidavit,  in  case  he  lives 
remote  from  the  place  of  meeting,  or  is  resident  in 
foreign  parts.  In  particular  cases,  however,  such  as 
absence,  illness,  &c.  it  becomes  necessary  to  dispense 
with  the  oath  or  afiidavit  of  the  party  himself,  and 
to  admit  such  other  and  collateral  proof  as  he  may  be 
able  to  make. 

If  any  fair  objection  is  made  to  the  oath  of  a  credi- 
tor, and  the  commissioners  have  just  reason  to  doubt 
the  legality  of  the  debt,  they  may  either  admit  it  only 
as  a  claim,  or  disallow  it  altogether.  An  appeal  lies 
from  their  determination  to  the  lord  chancellor ;  but 
after  a  proof  has  once  been  admitted,  it  will  be  con- 
clusive, unless  objection  is  made  to  it  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

When  a  creditor  comes,  before  assignees  are  cho- 
sen, to  prove  a  debt  on  a  balance  of  an  open  account, 
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the  commissioners  are  not  bound  to  examine  critically 
into  the  debt,  but  may  admit  him  upon  his  0:1th  for 
trhat  he  swears  to  be  due,  as  he  will  still  be  liable 
to  an  account  afterwards  ;  and  when  that  is  taken, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  dividend  only  on  what  appears  to 
be  really  due  upon  the  balance.  But  still  the  commis- 
sioners in  this  as  in  other  cases,  if  they  see  any  rea- 
sonable ground  of  objection,  may  disallow  the  proof 
altogether. 

Although  no  debt  is  regularly  prox'eable  but  such 
TB  existed  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy,  the  form  of 
the  creditor's  deposition  is  only  that  it  was  due  and 
owing  before  the  date  of  the  commission.  But  if  the 
debt  plainly  appears  to  have  been  contracted  subse- 
tjuent  to  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  though  before  issuing 
the  commission,  it  cannot  be  admitted. 

Corporations  or  ccmpanies  are  generally  admitted  to 
prove  by  a  treasurer,  clerk,  or  other  officer  duly  au- 
thorized. So  where  a  bankrupt  is  in  arrear  for  taxes, 
the  collector  is  the  proper  person  to  prove  for  the 
parish. 

By  the  2 1  St  Ja.  c.  19,  s.  9,  no  creditor  having  a 
security  by  judgment,  statute,  or  recognizance,  &c_ 
or  having  made  attachment  by  the  custom  of  London 
or  other  place,  whereof  execution  or  extent  is  not 
served  and  executed  before  the  bankruptcy,  shall  be 
relieved  for  more  than  a  rateable  proportion  with  the 
other  creditors,  and  without  respect  to  any  penalty 
contained  in  the  security. 

Every  creditor  who  desires  to  prove  shall  swear 
whether  he  has  any  security  or  not ;  and  if  he  has 
obtained  an  effectual  security  upon  any  part  of  the 
bankruptcy  or  property,  as  a  mortgage  or  a  pledge 
before  the  bankruptcy,  or  has  a  lien  upon  any  part  of 
the  effects,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  prove  both  his 
whole  demand  under  the  commission,  and  retain  his 
particular  security,  or  take  the  benefit  of  his  lien.  A 
creditor,  however,  who  has  a  mortgage  or  a  pledge,  or 
who  has  obtained  an  effectual  Hen  upon  a  part  of  the 
bankrupt's  property,  may  have  an  order  for  its  being 
sold,  and  the  produce  applied  in  paymert  of  his  debt 
and  costs,  which,  if  insufficient,  will  then  be  admit- 
ted as  a  creditor  under  the  commission  for  the  defi- 
ciency. 

A  creditor  obtaining  goods  of  the  bankrupt  a  few 
days  before  he  failed,  and  on  suspicion  that  he  was 
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about  to  Jo  so,  will  not  be   allowed  to  prove  with- 
out giving  up  the  goods. 

Where  effects  are  assigned  or  deposited  as  a  se- 
curity generally,  without  raiy  specific  appropriation,  he 
will  not  be  obliged  to  apply  such  effects  in  liquidation 
and  diminution  of  the  debt  proveable  under  the  com- 
mission ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  debt  acci-uing  after 
the  bankruptcy  will  be  allowed  the  preference. 

Although  after  issuing  the  commission  the  credi- 
tors have  no  other  remedy  against  the  effects,  they  are 
not  therefore  deprived  of  their  right,  before  the 
bankrupt  obtains  his  discharge,  to  proceed  against  his 
person  as  before,  and  are  still  at  liberty  either  to  come 
in,  take  a  proportionable  benefit  under  the  commis- 
sion, or  to  proceed  against  the  person  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  law.  But  they  are  not  allowed  at  the  same 
time  to  come  in  under  the  commission  and  to  sue  the 
bankrupt  at  law. 

It  has  long  been  settled,  that  it  is  no  determmation 
of  a  creditor's  election  to  take  under  the  commis- 
sion, that  he  has  been  chosen  as  assignee  without 
proving  any  debt,  or  that  he  has  actually  proved  his 
debt  and  chosen  himself  assignee,  or  even  that  he  has 
proved  his  debt,  been  chosen  assignee,  and  received 
dividends  -,  but  in  all  such  cases  he  will  still  be  allowed, 
upon  waving  his  proof  and  refunding  the  dividends, 
to  pursue  his  legal  remedy  against  the  person  of  the 
bankrupt.  And  it  is  the  same  with  respect  to  bail, 
unless  where  the  creditor  has  acquiesced  in  his  reme- 
dy under  the  commission,  so  as  to  give  the  bail  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  had  abandoned  his  remedy  at 
law.  But  where  the  action  is  brought  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy, the  bail  wilt  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  his  ac- 
tion as  in  other  cases,  on  refunding  the  dividend  he 
has  received. 

If  the  creditor  has  taken  the  bankrupt  in  execution 
before  the  commission  issued,  that  will  be  an  election 
to  abide  by  his  remedy  at  law  -,  and  such  a  creditor 
may  still  come  in  under  the  commission,  upon  condi- 
tion of  discharging  the  bankrupt  out  of  execution.  But 
if  he  take  the  bankrupt  in  execution  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy has  issued,  this  is  making  a  conclusive  cler- 
tion,  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  prove,  though  l.r 
would  discharge  the  bankrupt  firom  execution.  A 
creditor,  however,  proceeding  at  law  either  in  the 
first  instance,  or  after  proving  hi?  debts,  may  stilj, 
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on  releasing  any  benefit  under  the  comrmsiion,  have 
an  order  to  be  admitted  or  continued  a  creditor  un- 
der it,  for  the  purpose  of  assenting  to  or  dissenting 
from  the  certificate. 

The  petitioning  creditor  is  considered  as  having  de- 
termined his  election  by  taking  out  the  commission, 
and  is  not  allowed  afterwards  to  proceed  at  law  for 
any  demand. 

With  respect  to  the  time  at  which  a  bankrupt  is 
entitled  to  apply  for  an  order  to  put  a  creditor  to  his 
election,  the  present  practice  requires,  either  that  a 
dividend  should  have  been  declared,  or  at  least  that 
the  assignees  should  have  funds  sufficient  to  make 
one.     With  respect  to  the  creditor,  it  has  been  not 

■  unusual  to  make  him  elect  before  any  dividend  de- 
clared, and  even  before  any  dividend  could  regularly 
be  made. 

A  surety,  having  no  absolute  counter-security, 
cannot  come  in'  as  a  creditor  directly  in  his  own 
right,  unless  he  has  paid  a  sum  after  the  bankruptcy 

■.  of  the  principal.  Yet  if  the  creditor  has  proved  the 
debt  before  calling  on  the  surety,  the  court  will  di- 
rect that  he  shall  stand  as  a  trustee  for  such  surety, 

-,  and  allow  the  latter  the  benefit  of  the  principal  ere- 

[  ditor's  proof,  and  receive  dividends  upon  it ;  but 
as  that  no  more  shall  be  paid  than  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound  upon  the  whole  debt.  But  the  creditor 
cannot  be  thus  turned  into  a  trustee  for  the  surety  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  right  the  former  may  have  against 
the  principal  debtor's  estate  on  a  farther  and  distant 
demand ;  and  in  that  case  the  surety  will  only  be  al- 
lowed such  part  of  the  dividend  as  will  remain  after 
allowing  out  of  it  to  the  princii)al  creditor  as  much 
as  will  make  up  the  proportion  which  he  would  have 
received  on  the  residue  of  the  debt  proved  beyond 
the._  debt  to  the  surety,  if  this  debt  had  been  ex- 
punged. - 

If  a  banker,  having  money  of  the  bankrupt  in  his 
hands,  pay  it  after  notice  of  the  act  of  banki'uptcy, 
he  will  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
creditors  so  paid. 

It  sometimes  happens,  after  a  creditor  has  made 
his  proof,  that,  citlier  from  a  disclosure  of  facts  not 
bcfsjre  known  or  understood,  it  appears  it  oufrht  not 
to  have  been  admitted,  or  at  least  not  to  the  extent, 
cr  that  from  a  change  of  circumstances  the  state  of 
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the  debt  proved  is  materially  altered  ;  and  in  stxh 
cases  it  becomes  necessary,  either  to  expunge  it  alto- 
gether, or  make  some  reduction  of  the  proofs.  Thus, 
if  any  bills  proved  and  accepted  as  securities  by  a  cre- 
ditor who  discounted  them  to  the  bankrupt,  or  took 
them  as  a  security  for  a  general  balance,  are  after- 
wards paid  in  full,  or  in  any  ways  fully  satisfied,  the 
amount  of  such  bills  cannot  be  deducted  from  the 
proof,  and  the  future  dividends  paid  only  on  the  i-esi- 
due  of  the  debt. 

If  the  commissioners  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt 
whether  a  creditor,  from  absence  or  uncertainty  of 
the  balance  due,  ought  to  be  admitted  to  prove,  or 
think  the  circumstances  of  the  debt  require  a  further 
investigation,  they  allow  him  to  enter  a  claim,  by 
\vhich  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  di\idcnd  being  re- 
served upon  his  claim  in  the  mean  time,  and  of  being 
entitled,  as  soon  as  his  debt  is  ascertained  and  his  proof 
admitted,  actually  to  receive  such  dividend,  equal 
with  the  rest  of  the  creditors,  without  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  an  application  for  that  purpose  to  the 
court  of  chancery. 

Of  the  assignees.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  effect  of  an  extent  at  the  suit  of 
the  crown,  for  the  commissioners  to  make  a  tempora;y 
assignment  to  a  provisional  assignee,  who  is  to  join 
with  the  commissioners  in  assigning  to  the  assignees 
chosen  by  the  creditors.  Immediately  after  declara- 
tion of  the  bankruptcy,  the  commissioners  are  to 
appoint  a  time  and  place  for  tlie  creditors  to  meet,  in 
order  to  choose  assignees,  and  are  directed  to  assign 
the  bankrupt's  estate  and  effects  to  such  persons  as 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  major  part  in  value,  according 
to  the  several  debts  then  proved,  of  such  creditors 
whose  debts  amount  to  the  sum  of  lol.  or  upwards.. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  assignees  are  principally 
those  of  collecting  the  bankrupt's  property,  reducing 
the  whole  into  ready  money,  and  making  distribution 
as  early  as  possible  ;  keeping  distinct  books  of  ac- 
count open  to  the  inspection  of  creditors  who  have 
proved  tlieir  debts  ;  and  producing  and  verifying 
their  accounts  before  the  commissioners,  when  re- 
quired, upon  oath.  It  is  not  required  that  the  as- 
signees should  have  the  authority  of  the  creditors  to 
commence  suits  at  law ;  but  no  suit  in  equity  can 
be  commenced  without  the  consent  of  the  majority 
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ill  value  of  the  creditors  present,  at  a  meeting  adver- 
tised for  that  purpose  in  the  London  Gazette ;  and 
they  are  directed  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with 
respect  to  the  submitting  dirlercnces  or  disputes  be- 
tween them  and  other  pei-sons  to  arbitration,  and  the 
waking  of  compositions  with  debtors  to  the  estate  at 
such  meeting.   Creditors  are  not  warranted  to  give  as- 
signees a  general  authority  for  bringing  suits,  or  sub- 
mitting differences  at  their  discretion,  but  each  par- 
•    ticular  case  must  be  specifically  considered  and  au- 
thorized.    They  are  not   responsible  for  losses  hap- 
pening by  necessary  acts  as  trustees ;  but  il  they  em- 
ploy an  agent  they  arc  liable  for  his  acts.     At  the 
same  time,  if  in  appointing  an  agent  they  act  con- 
formably to   the   common  usage   of   business,  as  in 
employing  a  broker  to  sell  the  effects  for  them  by  auc- 
tion, they  will  not  be  answerable,  though  he  receives 
the  money,  and  afterwards  become  insolvent.     One 
assignee  is  not  answerable  for  the  neglect  of  another. 
Assignees,  if  they  act  improperly,  are  not  only  liable 
at  law  to  the  creditors  for  a  breach  of  trust,   but 
they  nwy  also  be  removed  on  account  of  corruption 
or  misbehaviour,  or  for  want  of  sufficient  substance 
or  crcilit,  on  application  by  petition  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. 

None  of  the  statutes  prescribe  any  specific  form 
ot  assignment ;  but  those  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
direct  it  to  be  by  deed  indented  and  inrolled  within 
six  months,  as  to  est.ites  tail ;  but  personal  estates 
may  be  assigned  by  deed  without  inrolmcnt.  Copy- 
hold, like  other  real  estates,  may  be  assigned  by  bar- 
gain and  sale;  but  the  statute  restrains  the  vender 
from  enterijig  and  taking  the  profits  till  he  has  com- 
pounded with  the  lord  for  his  fine. 

With  respect. to  stock  to  which  the  bankrupt  may 
be  entitled,  it  is  by  the  36  G.  111.  c.  90,  enacted,  that 
if  a  bankrupt  refuse  to  transfer  stock  standing  in  his 
name  in  his  own  right,  the  lord  chancellor  may,  on 
petition  of  the  assignees,  order  it  to  be  transferred. 

For  real  estate  coming  to  the  bankrupt  after  the 
assignment  and  before  his  certilkate  there  must  be  a 
new  conveyance ;  but  a  subsequent  assignment  is  not 
necessary  for  future  personal  estate. 

Upon  the  removal  of  an  assignee,  he  is  directed 
to  join  with  the  remaining  one  in  the  assignment  to 
the  latter  and  the  new  assignee. 
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The  commissioners  may  dispose  of  an  advowoon, 
but  cannot  sell  the  void  presentment  of  a  church.-  A 
bankrupt's  moiety  of  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy  may  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  The  assignment 
passes  the  bankrupt's  personal  estate,  though  out  of 
the  British  dominions. 

Assignees  shall  take  a  bankrupt's  property  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  bankrupt  himself  had  it ;  they 
are  bound  by  all  acts  fairly  done  by  him  in  relation 
to  his  property. 

If  the  bankrupt  mortgage  several  estates,  and 
one  of  them  prove  deficient,  and  the  other  more 
than  sufficient,  the  mortgagee  will  be  entitled  as 
against  the  assignees,  if  they  would  redeem  one,  to 
make  them  redeem  both. 

Although  a  chose  in  action  cannot  strictly  be  as- 
signed at  law,  yet  if  a  bankrupt,  before  his  bank- 
ruptcy, for  a  valuable  consideration,  assign  to  a  cre- 
ditor a  debt  due  to  the  bankrupt  himself,  such  assign- 
ment will  be  supported  against  the  assignees  under 
the  commission,  either  in  a  court  of  equity  or  of 
law. 

By  1  and  3  G.  II.  mutual  debts  between  the  bank- 
rupt and  his  creditors  are  to  be  set  against  each  other. 
Consistently  with  the  rule  by  which  no  crcdito'r 
whose  de'ois  do  not  accrue  before  the^  bankruptcy  is 
rclievable  under  a  commission,  and  also  upon  the 
express  words  of  the  statute  relative  to  mutual  debts 
and  credits,  none  can  be  set  against  each  other  by 
way  of  set-off,  unless  where  each  debt  or  credit  re- 
spectively accrued  or  was  given  before  the  bankruptcy. 
Debts  certainly  payable  at  a  future  day,  though 
after  the  bankruptcy,  may  be  set-off  as  mutual  debts 
within  the  5  G.  II. 

A  bankrupt  having  before  his  bankruptcy  .igreed 
with  a  person  who  was  surety  for  him  by  bond,  that 
the  latter  should  retain  out  of  any  money  <hie  by  liin\ 
to  the  bankrupt  whatever  he  should  pay  on  the  bond, 
the  surety  was  allowed  to  set  off  what  he  paid  upon 
the  bond  afterwards.  5  T.  R.  133.  But  in  the  case 
of  JtU/iscn  V.  EUi'J,  7  T.  R.  378,  where  a  vender  of 
several  parcels  of  goods  sold  to  the  bankrupt,  for 
which  the  latter  gave  ills  acceptance,  payable  at  dif- 
ferent times,  having  received  of  the  bankrupt  at  the 
time  one  of  them  became  due,  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy, a  bili  of  exchange  for  a  greater  value,  and 
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given  an  undertaking  to  pay  over  the  difference  when 
received,  was  allowed  to  retain  it  for  the  debt  due 
to  him  upon  the  other  parcels,  which  were  not  paid 
for  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy,  this  being  held  to 
constitute  a  mutual  credit.  And  in  some  cases  of 
actual  fraud,  if  the  assignees  bring  assumpsit,  the 
party  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  set-off,  which  he 
could  not  have  had  if  they  had  sued  as  for  a  part. 
Smith  V.  Heel  son,  6  T.  R.  211. 

An  executor  cannot  set  off  against  a  debt  due  from 
himself  on  his  own  account  to  the  bankrupt,  and  debt 
due  from  the  bankrupt  to  the  testator,  the  debts  due 
in  different  riglits,  nor  even  though  the  executor  is 
also  residuary  legatee.  Nor  can  a  debt  due  from  the 
assignees  in  their  own  right  after  the  bankruptcy,  be 
set  off  against  a  debt  due  to  the  bankrupt  before  it, 
nor  a  debt  due  from  the  bankrupt  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy against  one  due  to  the  assignees  after  it. 

Where  a  debtor  of  the  bankrupt  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy becomes  a  creditor,  by  procuring  a  debt  from 
the  bankrupt  to  be  assigned  to  him  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy, a  creditor  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  of  the 
bankrupt's,  indorsed  to  him  before  the  bankruptcy, 
may  set  off  against  a  debt  due  from  him  to  the  bank- 
rupt for  goods  bought  after  the  indorsement,  and 
also  before  tlie  bankruptcy,  though  the  bankrupt  did 
not  know  that  the  bill  was  indorsed  to,  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  party  at  the  time.  But  it  is  other- 
wise, if  it  comes  into  his  possession  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  statutes  limit  the  power  of  the  commission- 
ers to  that  of  transferring  to  the  assignees  such  in- 
terest only  as  the  bankrupt  himself  had  in  his  pro- 
perty, and  as  he  might  lawfully  himself  have  disposed 
of  for  his  own  benefit. 

The  assignees  can  dispose  only  of  the  legal  or  equit- 
able interest  of  the  wife's  property,  acquired  by  the 
husband  by  marriage.  The  rents  and  profits  of  his 
real  estate  they  take  during  the  coverture ;  but  the 
personal  chattels  in  possession  absolutely,  and  her 
chattels  real  and  choscs  in  action,  terms,  mortgages  in 
fee  or  for  years,  debts,  legacies,  and  possibilities,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  vested  in  the  husband, 
or  such  interest  therein  as  he  could  have  assigned  or 
released. 

If  the  vi'ife  is  a  sole  trader,  carrying  on  separate 
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trade,  according  to  the  custom  of  London,  the  asw 
sigiiees  of  the  husband  cannot  take  her  effects  in  ker 
separate  trade.  But  wherever  the  property  cannot  be 
obtained  without  the  aid  and  intervention  of  a  court 
of  equity,  that  court  will  not  assist  the  assignees,  or 
allow  them  to  take  the  property  but  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  husband  himself,  in  whose  place  the  as- 
signees stand. 

Such  property  as  the  bankrupt  holds  merely  and 
honajide  as  a  trustee  for  others,  does  not  come  under 
the  disposal  of  the  commissioners.  King  v.  Egginion, 
I  T.  R.  370  ;  nor  what  he  takes  as  executor  or  admi- 
nistrator, whether  specific  effects  or  money,  if  it  can 
be  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  testator. 

As  soon  as  a  commission  is  entered,  and  a  trader 
has  been  declared  a  bankrupt,  the  commissioners  may 
assign  every  thing  that  he  had  in  himself,  or  such  in- 
terest as  he  might  lawfully  dispose  of. 

The  legal  property,  however,  remains  in  the  bank- 
rupt himself,  though  so  bound  by  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, that  it  cannot  be  altered  till  assignment  by  the 
commissioners :  when  these  have  executed  their 
power  by  assignment,  the  property  is  then  vested  in 
the  assignees  by  a  relation  from  the  time  of  the 
act  of  bankruptcy,  so  as  to  avoid  all  alienations  of  it 
made  after  that  time. 

The  assignment  avoids  all  conveyances  of  a  bank- 
rupt's property  made  after  the  act  of  bankruptcy.  No 
lien  on  the  bankrupt's  property  can  be  acquired  after 
the  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  not  even  after  the  first 
arrest  in  the  case  of  lying  two  months  in  prison. 
A  bankrupt  cannot  apply  any  part  of  his  effects, 
even  for  the  necessary  maintenance  of  himself 
and  his  family,  without  the  consent  of  his  assignees. 
The  excepted  cases  are  the  receipt  of  debts  without 
notice,  payments  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  pur- 
chases where  no  commission  is  sued  within  five 
years. 

By  the  ist  James,  no  debtor  of  a  bankrupt  shall  be 
endangered  by  the  payment  of  his  debt  bona  fide,  be- 
fore such  time  as  he  shall  understand  or  know  that 
he  is  become  a  bankrupt  ;  and  by  19  G.  II.  no  cre- 
ditor for  goods  sold  to  the  bankrupt,  or  for  bills  of 
exchange  drawn,  negotiated,  or  accepted  by  him  in 
the  usual  course  of  trade,  shall  be  liable  to  refund  to 
the  assignees  any  money  which,  before  issuing  the 
4  commission^ 
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commission,  was  hotafide,  and  in  the  usual  course  of 
trade,  received  by  such  creditor  before  notice.  Pay- 
ments made  without  notice  are  protested,  but  no  pay- 
ments are  protested  if  made  after  a  commission  issued, 
though  the  party  should  not  actually  know  of  it.  The 
sut.  of  the  19  G.  11.  relates  expressly  to  payments 
made  before  the  suing  forth  of  the  commission. 

In  the  case  of  lying  two  months  in  prison  upon  an 
arrest,  the  relation  will  avoid  a  payment  made  with 
notice  of  the  bankrupt  being  in  prison,  though  at  the 
time  of  the  notice  the  act  of  bankruptcy  is  not  com- 
plete, the  two  months  not  being  expired.  Kvig  v. 
Leithf  2  T.  R.  141. 

By  19  G.  II.  not  only  the  payment  must  be  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  but  the  debt  must  be  in 
lespect  of  goods  sold  to  the  bankrupt,  or  of  bills 
drawn,  &c.  by  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 

The  19  G.  III.  is  not  only  specific  as  to  the  ground 
of  the  debt,  but  seems  also  to  relate  only  to  payments 
in  money.  And  on  this  ground,  where  a  debtor  to  a 
bankrupt  having,  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy  to  which 
he  was  not  privy,  accepted  bills  to  the  amount  of 
his  debt,  and  having  delivered  them  to  the  bankrupt, 
paid  the  money  on  his  acceptances  to  a  third  person, 
though  after  a  commission  had  issued,  it  was  held 
a  good  payment. 

All  judgments,  statutes,  or  recognizances,  affect- 
ing lands  or  goods,  attachments  by  the  custom  of 
London,  &c.  obtained  or  made  after  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  all  executions  or  extents  not  executed 
till  after  that  time,  though  proceeding  upon  judg- 
ment, &c.  obtained  before  it,  are  void  against  the  as- 
signees. 

Where  the  act  of  bankruptcy  is  by  lying  two 
months  in  prison,  any  executor  after  the  first  arrest, 
though  before  the  act  of  bankruptcy  be  complete  by 
the  expiration  of  the  two  months,  is  avoided  by  the 
relation. 

The  assignment  under  a  commission  in  England 
Tests  in  the  assignees  all  the  debts  and  other  personal 
c&ects  of  a  bankrupt  in  a  foreign  country. 

An  extent  foi  the  crown  will  bind  the  effects  of  a 
bankrupt  for  the  debt  of  the  crown,  if  tested  at  any 
time  before  actual  assignment.  If  an  extent  be  tested 
the  same  day  an  assignment  is  executed,  the  crown  is 
preferred.     An  extent  tested  before  the  fiat  or  award 
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of  it  by  the  court  is  irregular ;  and  if  the  fiat  be  sub- 
sequent to  the  assignment,  the  assignment  will  pre- 
vail against  the  extent  tested  before  the  fir.t.  A  sei- 
zure under  other  process  for  a  debt  to  the  crown,  or 
under  a  warrant  of  commis.-.;oners  cf  the  land  tax, 
for  land  tax  money  in  the  hand  of  the  coiiector, 
creates  a  lien  before  actual  assignment. 

If  the  act  by  which  the  property  is  intended  to 
be  transferred,  be  not  completed  beh  re  the  cciiunis- 
sion  issued,  the  intervention  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy 
will  generally  avoid  it. 

Where  the  owner  of  goods  or  lands  cannot,  by  his 
own  act,  controul  a  gift  or  a  charge  which  he  has 
made,  it  will  not  be  defeated  by  his  becoming  a  bank- 
rupt. 

If  a  trader  for  a  valuable  consideration  before  his 
bankruptcy  assigns  goods  at  sea,  it  will  be  good 
against  the  assignees. 

In  cases  of  sale,  where  goods  are  delivered  imme- 
diately to  the  vendee,  the  contract,  by  the  delivery  on 
the  one  hand  and  acceptance  on  the  other,  is  com-- 
plete.  But  when  the  goods  are  not  delivered  imme- 
diately to  the  vendee,  but  to  a  third  person,  as  a 
trust  for  his  use,  there  the  contract  is  not  complete, 
but  remains  open,  and  may  be  countermanded  by 
either  party ;  and  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  the  vendor 
intervening  before  actual  delivery  to,  or  assent  of  the 
vendee,  operates  as  a  countermand  by  the  vendor, 
and  the  property  will  vest  in  his  assignees.  But  if 
goods  be  actually  delivered  and  accepted  before  the 
bankruptcy,  the  parties  cannot  after,  in  contempla- 
tion of  an  insolvency,  put  an  end  to  the  contract,  as 
if  it  had  never  taken  effect.  Barnes  v.  Freelandy  6 
T.  R.  80. 

If  a  vendor,  after  ccmtracting  to  sell  for  ready 
money,  deliver  the  goods  without  demanding  it,  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  in  the  vendee  intervening  before 
the  delivery,  will  not  avoid  the  sale  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  money ;  for  the  sale  is  made  complete  by 
this  act  of  the  vendor  himself,  which  vests  the  pro- 
perty in  the  vendee  as  a  complete  sale  ab  iiiitit),  with- 
out ready  money.     5  T.  R.  25 1. 

It  has  been  held,  in  the  question  of  what  property 
a  bankrupt  has  in  future  effects,  after  a  second  commis- 
sion, under  which  he  has  not  paid  15s.  in  the  poundj 
that  though  the  future  effects  are  liabls  to  be  seized 
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for  the' benefit  of  creditors,  yet  thebartkrupt  has,  in 
the  mean  time,  such  a  qualiticd  property  as  enables 
liim  to  transact  and  sell  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser.  5lr. 
1207. 

The  assignees  are  not  entitled  to  the  profits  arising 
from  a  bankrupt's  personal  labour  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy, or  at  least,  whatever  title  the  assignees  might 
have,  that  the  bankrupt  himself  is  entitled  as  against 
all  other  persons,  that  he  miglit  sue  for  them  in  his 
own  name ;  and  no  stranger  v,-ho  contracted  with  him 
can  avail  himself  of  the  plea  of  bankruptcy  in  the 
plaintlfi'. 

With  respect  to  property  acquired  by  a  bankrupt 
after  a  second  commission,  it  seems  to  be  settled 
that  the  absolute  property  of  the  future  personal 
estate  of  an  uncertificated  bankrupt,  without  the  ne- 
■cessity  of  a  new  assignment,  is  vested  immediately  in 
his  assignees,  who  may  claim  and  seize  it  for  the- be- 
nefit of  the  creditors ;  but  that  in  the  mean  time,  a 
special  property  subsists  in  the  bankrupt  sufficiti«  as 
against  every  person  except  his  assignees,  and  \rliich 
enables  him  to  convey  a  title  to  third  persons,  sul:5ect 
to  be  disaffirmed  by  the  assignees.  At  the  same  time, 
where  the  assignees  and  creditors  under  a  commis- 
sion sell  the  effects  to  the  bankrupt  himself,  and 
sufler  him,  without  claim  or  interruption,  to  con- 
tinue in  trade,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquires 
property  and  incurs  new  debts ;  this,  though  it  may 
not  discharge  such  future  effects  absolutely  as  be- 
tween the  bankrupt  arid  the  assignees  and  creditors 
under  the  commission,  yet  as  between  the  two  sets  of 
creditors  it  falls  within  the  principle,  that  a  man  who 
having  a  lien  stands  by  and  lets  another  make  a  new 
security,  shall   be  postponed,  and   the  new  creditor 

■     preferred.     Troughton  v.Gctling^Ainh.^'TjO. 

Effects  coming  to  the  bankrupt  after  the  signature, 
but  before  the  allowance  of  the  tertilicate,  belong  to 
the   assignees   for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.      7  T. 

•     R.  296. 

All  alienations  of  property  made  in  contemplation 
of  bankruptcy,  though  without  deed,  if  they  be 
niadc  voluntarily  to  prefer  a  particular  creditor,  are 

'  void,  as  a  fraud  on  the  general  spirit  and  policy  of  the 
bankrupt  laws  ;  arid  this  though  made  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  and   htna  fide  as  between  the  parties, 

.    and  altliGugh  the  insolvency  or  embarrassments  of  the 
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bankrupt  be  not  known  to  the  creditor,  and  though 
the  act  of  delivery  or  transfer  of  the  property  be  com- 
pleted before  the  bankruptcy. 

But  if  the  preference  is  not  the  mere  voluntary  act 
of  the  party,  but  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of  bu- 
siness, and  on  the  application  of  the  creditor,  it  will 
not  be  void  though  made  the  very  moment  before  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  committed,  and  where  the  pre- 
ference is  consequential. 

Provisions  for  nvife,  childreti,  &c.  By  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  the  commissioners  may  assign  any  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  that  the  bankrupt  shall 
have  purchased  or  obtained  for  money  or  other  re- 
compence  jointly  with  his  wife,  and  the  assignment 
shall  be  effectual  against  the  bankrupt,  his  wife  or 
children ;  but  this  shall  not  extend  to  conveyances 
made  before  the  bankruptcy  honafidey  and  not  to  the 
use  of  the  bankrupt  himself  only,  or  his  heirs,  and 
where  the  parties  to  the  conveyance  are  not  privy  to 
the  fraudulent  purpose  to  deceive  creditors. 

By  the  statute  of  James,  any  lands  or  goods  con- 
veyed by  the  bankrupt,  or  by  him  procured  or  caused 
to  be  conveyed  to  any  of  his  children  or  other  per- 
sons, or  debts  transferred  by  him  in  other  men's 
names,  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  commissioners  in 
as  ample  a  manner  as  if  he  had  been  actually  posse.<sed 
thereof,  or  the  debts  were  in  his  own  name,  of  the  like 
estate  or  interest  to  his  own  use  ;  and  such  disposition 
shall  be  good  against  the  bankrupt,  liis  heirs,  execu- 
tors, administrators,  and  assigns,  and  such  children 
as  are  subject  to  the  statute,  and  all  others  ckiiming 
under  the  bankruptcy,  or  those  to  whom  such  convey- 
ance is  made,  except  the  same  shall  be  conveA'ed  for 
or  upon  marriage  of  any  of  his  children,  both  the 
parties  married  being  of  the  years  of  consent,  OT  for 
some  valuable  consideration. 

To  make  a  conveyance  fraudulent  as  to  creditors 
under  the  13th  Elizabeth,  c.  5,  it  must  appear  tliat 
the  party  was  indebted  at  the  time  of  executing  the 
deed  or  immediately  after.  Bid!.  N.  P.  257.  but  it  is 
sutllcicnt  to  bring  a  conveyance  within  the  statutes 
that  the  deed  be  voluntary,  that  is,  not  for  a  valua- 
ble consideration. 

If  a  settlement  be  made  before  marriage,  though 
without  a  portion,  it  will  be  good  ;  and  it  is  equally 
so  though  after  marriage,  prcn-idcd  it  be  on  paymeivtof 
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money  as  a  portion,  or  a  new  additional  sum  of  money, 
or  even  an  agreement  to  pay  money,  if  it  is  after- 
wards paid  pursuant  to  the  agreement,  or  if  the  wife 
joined  in  selhng  some  part  of  the  land.  And  in  hke 
manner,  if  a  brother,  having  money  belonging  to 
his  sister  in  his  hands,  refuse  to  pay  it  to  her  iius- 
band  unless  he  will  make  a  settlement  upon  her,  such 
settlement  will  not  be  fraudulent. 

By  St.  21  James  I.  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  person, 
at  such  time  as  he  shall  become  bankrupt,  shall,  by  the 
consent  and  permission  of  the  true  owner  and  propri- 
etor, have  in  his  possession  or  disposition  any  goods  and 
chattels  whereof  he  shall  be  reputed  owner,  and  take 
upon  him  the  sale,  alteration,  or  disposition  as  owner  ; 
the  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  seek- 
ing relief  under  the  commission,  as  fully  as  any  other 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt. 

Chattel  interests  in  lands,  as  terms  for  years,  and 
even  personal  chattels  fixed  to  the  freehold,  which 
are  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  real  estate  to  which 
they  are  annexed,  and  pass  by  the  same  conveyance 
with  it,  are,  in  relation  to  this  statute,  considered  on 
the  same  footing  with  real  estate  properly  so  called, 
and  exempted  from  its  operation.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  respect  to  moveable  goods  and  chattels,  which 
pass  by  delivery,  and  of  which,  where  the  property 
is  transferred,  the  delivery  and  possession  is  generally 
the  strongest  and  most  essential  evidence  of  the 
title. 

With  respect  to  conveyances  of  chattels  gene- 
rally, it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the 
possession  ought  to  accompany  and  follow  the  deed, 
and  therefore,  that  continuing  in  possession  after  an 
■absolute  conveyance  will  be  fraudulent  against  credi- 
tors, either  generally,  or  in  cases  under  this  statute. 
But  if  a  conveyance  be  conditional  only,  to  take  effect 
on  the  performance  of  a  condition  at  some  future 
time,  it  will  not  be  fraudulent  or  void  for  ihe  pr.rty's 
continuing  in  possession  till  the  consideration  be  per- 
formed. 

A  nominal  delivery  of  possession  has  been  allowed 
"Rdiere  the  goods  were  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance 
already  on  the  premises  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
conveyance  was  made.  Jllu/ito/t  v.  Moore,  7  V,  R, 
67. 
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Of  ships  or  their  cargo  at  sea,  the  property  is  con- 
sidered as  effectually  transferred  by  a  delivery  of  the 
muniments  in  the  case  of  a  ship,  or  the  bills  of  lading, 
policies  of  insurance,  invoices,  &c.  But  if  a  ship  be 
at  home  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance,  or  returning 
into  port  afterwards,  actual  possession  must  be  taken, 
otherwise  it  will  be  exempt  from  the  stftute,  even 
though  the  grand  bill  of  sale  be  delivered  ;  but  of  a 
share  of  a  ship  the  delivery  of  the  bill  of  sale  has 
been  held  sufficient,  although  the  ship  was  not  at 
sea. 

Choses  in  action  also,  which  from  their  nature  will 
not  admit  of  corporal  possession  or  delivery,  are  held 
to  be  equally  within  the  statute.  If  there  are  no  se- 
curities, as  in  the  case  of  book  debts  merely,  notice 
alone  is  sufficient,  tliere  being  nothing  that  can  be  de- 
livered. 

If,  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  a  trader's 
credit,  oneplaces  goods  inhishands,  and  permits  him  to 
dispose  of  them  as  his  own,  such  a  case  is  within  the 
statute.  But  it  does  not  extend  to  goods  of  which  the 
bankrupt  has  the  possession  and  disposition  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  executor,  administrator,  or  trustee.  It  does 
not  extend  therefore  to  a  possession  under  ,a  bare  au- 
thority to  sell  for  the  principal,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
factor  generally.  The  same  principle  applies  v.-ith  re- 
spect to  bankers  ;  to  tradesmen  who  receive  goods  to 
be  vi'orked  up  for  their  employers ;  and  to  all  per- 
sons generally  having  possession  of  the  goods  of 
others,  merely  and  bona  fide  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting some  particular  trust  or  employment  with  re- 
spect fo  them. 

The  possession  which  a  husband  living  with  his 
■wife  has  of  the  separate  property  of  the  wife,  so  vested 
in  trustees  for  their  separate  use,  is  not  sufficient  to 
bring  a  case  within  the  statute,  unless  accompanied  by 
other  circumstances  to  shew  that  the  trustees  permit- 
ted the  husband  also  to  have  the  order  and  di.<:position 
of  it.  If  it  is  settled  upon  her  to  enable  her  to  carry 
on  a  separate  trade,  in  which  the  husband  is  not  suf- 
fered to  intermeddle,  it  will  not  be  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute  ;  but  it  would  if  he  carried  on  the 
trade  in  his  name,  and  obtained  crcilit  upon  it,  or  if 
the  trade  was  carried  on  by  both. 

The  possession  of  ^tock  and  implements  of  trade,  es- 
pecially of  the  same  trade  which  the  bankrupt  himself 
O  carries 
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carries  on,  must  always  afford  a  strong  pre5niT>ption 
cf  ownership,  and  is  generally  a  principal  fouudation 
of  the  credit  he  obtains.  But  with  respect  to  furni- 
ture in  a  house,  the  use  and  real  ownership  in  such 
things  are  so  well  known  to  be  frequently  in  different 
persons,  that  the  mere  possession  is  too  equivocal 
from  which  to  infer  a  reputation  of  ownership,  with- 
out other  evidence  of  tne  nature  and  character  of  tlie 
possession. 

Undei-  particular  circumstances,  however,  furnitiu-e 
inay  come  within  the  statute  as  well  as  any  other  sort 
c-f  property.  Where  the  bankrupt  kept  a  coffee- 
house, and  a  creditor,  after  taking  in  execution  all 
the  household-furniture  and  other  articles  belonging 
to  ths  coftee-house,  but  without  moving  them,  let 
lliem  again  by  lease  to  the  bankrupt  for  a  term  of 
vears,  at  a  certain  rent,  and  who  accordingly  conti- 
nued in  possession  for  several  years  after,  till  the 
time  of  the  bankruptcy,  the  assignees  were  held  to 
be  entitled  to  the  property  under  this  statute,  the 
bankrupt,  under  these  circumstances,  being  in  such 
possession  as  necessarily  to  create  a  reputation  of 
ownership.     Lhigham  and  Brigs,  Pull,  and  Bos.  82. 

Examhiatim  of  the  bankrupt.  By  the  5th  Geo.  II. 
the  commissioners  have  a  full  and  general  authority 
to  examine  all  persons  whatever.  In  general,  where 
the  statutes  have  given  a  power  to  examine,  they  have 
St  the  same  tim.e  directed  the  examination  to  be  on 
oath. 

By  the  said  statute  the  commissioners  arc  empowered 
to  examine  the  bankrupt,  and  all  others,  as  well  by 
parole  as  on  interrogatories  in  writing. 

By  the  statute  of  James,  the  commissioners  may 
examine  the  bankrupt  touching  his  property  of  every 
kind,  securities,  and  books  of  account,  as  may  tend 
to  discover  his  estate,  or  secret  grants  and  convey- 
ances, for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  execution  of 
the  statute,  or  of  defrauding  his  creditors ;  and  he  is 
required  to  disclose  on  his  examination,  and  deliver 
np  to  the  commissioners,  all  such  estate  and  effects  so 
fraudulently  conveyed,  or  kept  or  detained  by  him, 
or  by  his  means. 

The  5th  Geo.  II.  requires  him  to  discover  all  his 
estate  and  effects,  and  how,  and  to  whom,  and  in 
what  manner,  on  what  consideration,  and  at  what 
time  he  has  disposed  of  it  5  and  all  books,  papers,  and 
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writings  relative  thereto,  of  which  he  was  possessed 
or  interested,  or  whereby  he  or  his  family  may  expect 
any  profit  or  advantage,  except  such  part  of  Ij^is  estate* 
and  effects  as  have  been  really  and  bona  fide  sold  and 
disposed  of  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  and  also  such 
sums  of  money  as  shall  have  been  laid  out  in  the  or- 
dinary expence.of  his  family.  And  he  is  required' 
on  such  examination,  to  deliver  up  to  the  commis- 
sionere  all  his  effects  (except  his  necessary  wearing 
apparel,  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children),  and.  all 
books,  papers,  and  writings  relating  thereto,  as^  at 
the  time  of  his  examination  shall  be  in  his  possession, 
custody,' or  power. 

Persons  suspected  of  concealing  or  detaining  rvny 
part  of  the  property,  may  be  examined  as  to  all 
goods  and  chattels  suspected  to  be  in  their  custody, 
or  debts  supposed  or  suspected  to  be  detained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt.  The  wife  also  of  the  bank- 
rupt may  be  examined  for  the  discovery  of  his  estate 
and  effects  concealed  or  disposed  of  by  her  in  her 
own  person,  or  by  any  other  person.  So  all  persons 
accepting  of  any  secret  trust  to  conceal  or  protect  any 
of  the  estate,  real  or  personal,  from  the  creditors,  are 
required  to  discover  it,  and  submit  themselves  to  be 
examined  by  the  commissioners ;  and,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  persons  acquainted  with  any  concealment  of 
the  bankrupt's  property  to  come  forwardj  an  allow- 
ance of  five  per  cent,  and  such  further  reward  as  the 
assignees  and  creditors  shall  think  fit,  out  of  the  pro- 
perty discovered,  is  held  out  to  every  person  wboi 
at  any  time  after  the  time  allowed  for  the  bankrupt's 
surrender  and  conformity,  shall  voluntarily  come  and 
make  discovery  to  the  assignees  or  commissioners  of 
any  part  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  not  before  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  assignees. 

The  5th  G.  II.  gives  the  commissioners  a  power  to 
examine  the  bankrupt  himself  as  to  all  matters  re- 
lating to  his  property,  trade,  and  dealings,  and  also 
to  invest  them  with  a  general  authority  to  examine 
all  other  persons  touching  matters  relating  to  the  per- 
son, trade,  dealings,  estate,  and  effects  of  the  bank- 
rupt, and  any  acts  of  bankruptcy. 

By  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30,  the  bankrupt  is  allowed  forty- 
two  days,  within  which  he  is  to  surrender  and  submit 
himself  to  be  examined  from  time  to  time ;  and  the 
commissioners  are  directed  to  appoint  not  less  than 
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thrw  several  meetings  for  that  and  the  other  pui-poscs 
mentioned  in  the  act,  the  last  of  which  meetings  shall 
be  on  the  forty-second  day  which  is  limited  for  the 
•  bankrupt's  appearance.  But  the  lord  chancellor  is  em- 
powered to  enlarge  the  time  for  the  bankrupt's  sur- 
render, not  exceeding  fifty  days,  to  be  computed  from 
the  end  of  the  said  forty-two  days. 

Although  the  bankrupt,  by  a  surrender  on  the 
forty-second  day,  or  day  to  which  it  is  enlarged,  will 
not  be  subjected  to  a  penalty,  even  if  he  may  not  have 
surrendered  at  any  of  the  previous  meetings,  and  is 
seldom  expected  or  required  to  make  a  complete  dis- 
covery before  that  time,  yet  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
appear  as  early  as  possible,  either  at  the  previous 
public  meetings,  or  at  any  private  meeting  of  the 
commissioners,  in  order  to  assist  the  commissioners 
and  assignees  in  discovering  his  property,  and  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  his  affairs. 

And  if  at  any  time  between  his  being  declared  a 
bankrupt  and  the  time  appointed  for  his  public  sur- 
render, the  commissioners  think  it  necessary  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors  to  examine  him,  they  may 
summon  him  before  them  for.  that  purpose  in  the 
intermediate  time,  and  examine  him  at  their  discre- 
tion ;  and  they  may  adjourn  his  examination  until  he 
has  made  full  answer  to  their  satisfaction. 

The  chancellor  cannot  enlarge  the  time  for  sur- 
render beyond  the  50  days,  so  as  to  save  the  fe- 
lony, but  he  can  make  an  order  for  taking  his 
examination  in  any  case  where  either  the  bankrupt 
himself,  by  an  innocent  default,  has  neglected  to  sur- 
render, or  where,  from  the  absence  of  commissionerp, 
his  surrender  could  not  be  taken  ;  but  not  where  his 
default  has  been  wilful. 

With  respect  I0  his  privilege  ficin  arrest.  Ry  the  5th 
Geo.  II.  the  bankrupt  shall  be  free  from  all  arrest  in 
coming  to  surrender,  and  from  his  actual  surrender 
to  the  con>missioncrs  for  and  during  the  forty-two 
days,  or  the  further  time  allowed  for  finishing  liis 
examination,  provided  he  was  not  in  custody  at  the 
time  of  his  siu-render  and  submission  ;  and  if  he  be 
arrested  for  debt  or  on  any  escape-warrant  coming  to 
surrender,  or  if  after  his  surrender  he  be  so  arrested 
within  the  time  before  mentioned,  then,  on  producing 
the  notice  or  summons,  under  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioucrs  or  assignees,  to  the  officer,  and  giving 
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him  a  copy,    he   shall   be    immediately  dischaVged, 
with  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  otncer  if  he  detain  him. 

This  privilege  is  limited  to  the  bankrupt's  coming 
on  purpose  to  surrender,  and  does  not  become  a  ge- 
neral privilege  for  the  "remaining  forty-two  days  cr 
enlarged  time,  until  actual  surrender  and  submission 
to  the  commissioners.  Keiiyonv.  Solomon,  Coiip.  i^fi, 
A  reasonable  time,  however,  mitst  be  allowed  the 
bankrupt  for  executing  his  intention  to  surrender.     • 

The  commissioners  may  enlarge  the  time  for  taking 
the  bankrupt's  last  examination  after  his  first  surren- 
der, and  he  will  be  privileged  from  arrest  within  the 
time  so  enlarged. 

The  arrests  to  which  this  privilege  extends 
are  by  creditors  for  debts.  But  the  statute-  ex- 
pressly excepts  the  case  where  the  bankrupt  is 
in  custody  before  surrender,  and  therefore  bail 
taking  the  bankrupt  to  surrender  him  in  discharge 
of  themselves,  is  no  contravention  of  the  act. 
The  protection  of  the  bankrupt  ceases  after  he  has 
surrendered  and  finished  his  examination,  and  there 
is  no  express  provision  for  his  attendance  on  the 
commissioners  after  that  time. 

Boois  and  papers.  By  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30,  the  bank- 
rupt is  entitled,  before  the  expiration  of  the  forty-two 
days  or  enlarged  time,  to  inspect  his  books  and  papers 
in  the  presence  of  the  assignees  or  some  person  ap- 
pointed by  ihcm,  and  make  such  extracts  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary. 

The  assignees  may,  previous  to  his  last  examinr,- 
tion,  require  the  bankrupt  to  deliver  up,  upon  oath, 
before  a  master  in  chancery  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
all  his  books  of  accounts,  papers,  and  writings  net 
before  delivered  up. 

Even  after  the  'oankrupt  has  obtained  liis  certificate, 
he  is  obliged  to  attend  and  assist  the  assignees  in  ad- 
justing or  settling  accounts,  or  to  attend  a  court  of  ri-- 
cord,  to  be  examined  respecting  them,  or  for  such 
other  business  as  by  the  assignees  shall  be  judged  ne- 
cessary for  collecting  his  debts. 

Power  of  ecinwissionen  in  case  of  coiUiiinaey.  Tiie 
statutes  empower  the  commissioners  to  enforce  thtir 
authority  by  commitment  of  the  party,  and  the  cases 
particularly  specified  in  the  act  are,  ist,  persons  re- 
fu.sing  to  attend  on  the  commissioners'  summons ;  2d, 
refusing  to  be  examined,  or  to  be  sworn,  or  to  sign 
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and  subscribe  their  examination,  or  not  fully  answer- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners. 

Commissioners  of  bankrupts  have  only  a  limited 
authority,  under  particular  acts  of  parliament,  which 
they  must  strictly  pursue.  They  cannot  commit  for 
punishment,  but  only  till  the  party  submit  to  their  au- 
thority, to  be  examined,  &c. 

If  the  bankrupt,  after  the  commission  is  opened, 
and  at  any  period  before  the  examination  is  terminated, 
refuse  to  attend  on  summons  for  that  purpose,  the 
commissioners  may  certify  that  the  commission  is 
issued,  and  the  party  proved  before  them  to  be  bank- 
rupt, and  on  such  certificate,  any  of  the  twelve  judges, 
or  any  justice  of  the  peace,  is  required  to  grant  a  war- 
rant for  apprehending  the  bankrupt,  and  conveying 
him  to  prison  till  removed  by  the  commissioners'  war- 
rant, in  order  to  be  examined. 

The  judge,  on  the  commissioners  certifying  that  the 
bankrupt  refused  to  attend,  is  obliged  to  commit  him, 
although  the  particular  cause  for  which  he  was  sum- 
moned does  not  appear  in  the  certificate. 

General  answers  are  not  sufiicient  to  questions 
which  require  and  admit  of  a  full  and  particular  an- 
swer, such  as  to  account  for  the  disposal  and  appli- 
cation of  large  sums  of  money.  But  mere  prevari- 
cation is  not  sufficient  ground  for  a  commitment. 
Where  any  person  is  committed  for  refusing  to  an- 
swer, or  not  fully  answering,  any  questions  put  to 
him  by  word  of  mouth  or  interrogatories,  the  com- 
missioners shall  specify  such  questions  in  their  warrant 
of  commitment. 

A  commitment  till  the  party  shall  conform  himself 
to  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  generally,  or  a 
commitment  till  he  shall  be  discharged  by  due  course 
of  law,  or  till  he  shall  full  answer  make  to  all  ques- 
tions put  to  him,  are  all  bad. 

By  5  G.  II.  it  is  provided,  that  if  on  the  return  of 
the  habeas  cerpus,  to  be  discharged  from  all  commit- 
ment, any  such  insufficiency  shall  appear  in  the  form 
of  thewarrant,  wherebythe  party  might  be  discharged, 
the  court  shall  remand  the  party  till  he  shall  conform, 
unless  it  be  made  appear  that  he  has  fully  answered  all 
lawful  questions  put  to  him. 

Of  the  certificate.  By  the  5  G.  II.  a  bankrupt  sur- 
rendering, making  a  full  discovery,  and  in  all  things 
ccnforming  to  the  directions  of  the  act,  may,  with 
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the  consent  of  his  creditors,  obtain  a  certificate.  If 
the  commissioners  certify  his  conformity,  and  the 
same  be  allowed  and  confirmed  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, his  person,  and  whatever  property  he  may 
afterwards  acquire,  from  all  debts  owing  by  him  at 
any  time  he  became  bankrupt,  will  be  discharged  and 
exonerated. 

No  bankrupt  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act, 
ui\\i:.%z  four  parts  w  five,  both  in  number  and  value,  of 
his  creditors,  who  shall  be  creditors  for  not  less  than 
20I.  respectively,  and  who  shall  have  duly  proved 
their  debts  under  the  commission,  or  some  other 
person  by  them  duly  authorized,  shall  sign  the  cer- 
tificate, and  testify  their  consent  to  his  having  the 
benefit  and  being  discharged  in  pursuance  of  the 
act. 

The  creditors  who  are  entitled  to  sign  are  all  left 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  it  or  not  as  they  choose ; 
there  is  no  way  of  compelling  them;  and  as  the  sign- 
ing is  optional  in  the  creditors,  so  it  is  discretionary 
on  the  part  of  the  commissioners ;  but  the  statute 
expressly  prohibits  them  from  signing  the  certificate 
until  it  has  been  signed  by  the  requisite  number  and 
value  of  the  creditors. 

After  the  certificate  has  been  signed  by  the  com- 
missioners, with  an  affidavit  by  the  bankrupt  that  it 
was  obtained  fairly  and  without  fraud,  it  must  be  laid 
before  the  chancellor,  to  be  by  him  allowed  and  con- 
firmed. 

Before  the  allowance  of  the  certificate  any  of  the 
creditors  may  be  heard  before  the  lord  chancellor, 
or  such  two  of  the  judges  to  whom  he  may  refer  the 
consideration  of  it,  against  its  allowance. 

The  chancellor  will  frequently  postpone  the  allow- 
ance of  the  certificate  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but 
chiefly  to  affisrd  the  creditors,  who  from  various 
causes  may  not  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  bankrupt,  sufficient 
time  for  coming  in  under  the  commission  to  prove 
their  debts,  so  as  to  have  a  voice  in  granting  or  with- 
holding the  certificate.  But  the  certificate  will  not 
be  staid  on  appHcation  of  any  one  that  has  not 
either  proved  a  debt  or  does  not  shew  a  reasonable 
ground  for  a  claim. 

Where  the  commission  is  laid  before  the  lord 
chancellor,   the  statute  requires  that  the  bankrupt 
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should  make  an  affidavit  that  it  was  obtained  fairly 
and  without  fraud. 

Any  fraud  in  obtaining  the  allowance  of  the  lord 
chancellor  is  equally  within  the  act  as  a  fraudulent 
obtaining  of  the  signature  of  the  creditors  ;  and  if 
some  creditors  are  induced  by  money  to  sign,  though 
the  bankrupt  does  not  know  of  it  at  the  time  of  sign- 
ing, nor  when  he  makes  the  necessary  affidavit  to 
obtain  the  lord  chancellor's  allowance,  yet  ff  he 
knows  it  before  it  is  actually  allowed,  and  does  not 
disclose  it,  the  certificate  is  void. 

All  securities  given  for  money  to  induce  creditors 
to  sign  the  certificate  are  void;  and  neither  the  pay- 
ment can  be  enforced  in  an  action,  nor  money  paid 
be  retained,  but  may  be  recovered  back  in  an  action 
for  money  had  and  received. 

A  certificate  will  be  no  bar  in  an  action  brought  by 
a  creditor,  if  the  creditor  can  make  appear  any  con- 
.  cealmcnt  by  such  bankrupt  to  the  value  of  lol. ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bankrupt  may  shew  that  the 
concealment  was  not  wilful  or  fraudulent.  Neither 
shall  the  bankrupt  have  any  benefit  by  the  certificate, 
if  upon  the  marriage  of  anj'  of  his  children  he  shall 
have  given  above  the  value  of  lool.,  unless  he  shall 
prove  by  his  books,  or  otherwise  upon  oath  before 
the  commissioners,  that  he  had  at  the  time,  over  and 
above  the  value  so  given,  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  cre- 
ditors their  full  debtsj  or  if  he  shall  have  lost  at  any 
game,  or  by  having  a  share  in  the  stakes,  or  betting 
on  either  side,  the  value  of  5I.  in  one  day,  or  the 
value  of  I  col.  in  the  whole,  within  the  space  of  1 2 
months  next  preceding  his  becoming  bankrupt ;  or 
if  within  one  year  before  he  became  bankrupt,  he 
shall  have  lost  the  sum  of  lool.  by  any  contracts, 
with  respect  to  any  stock  of  any  company  or  corpora- 
tion, or  shares  in  pubHc  funds  or  securities,  where  the 
contract  was  not  to  be  performed  within  a  week  after 
making  it,  or  where  the  stock  was  not  actually  trans- 
ferred or  delivered  in  pursuance  of  the  contract. 

If  the  bankrupt  has  obtained  no  certificate  under 
a  first  commission,  a  certificate  under  the  second 
will  be  of  no  avail;  for  such  second  commission  against 
an  uncertificated  bankrupt,  and  all  proceedings  under 
it,  are  void. 

Although  a  bankrupt  is  discharged  by  a  certificate 
regularly  obtained,  he  may  preclude  himself  from  the 
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benefit  of  it,  by  making  himself  liable  on  a  new  pro- 
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The  certificate,  when  allowed,  discharges  the  bank- 
rupt from  all  debts  due  or  owing  by  him  at  the  time 
he  became  bankrupt. 

If  the  sureties  of  a  bankrupt  pay  the  debt  for  him 
before  his  bankruptcy,  they  may  come  in  under  the 
commission,  and  in  that  case,  whether  they  prove  it 
or  not,  his  debt  to  them  will  be  diccharged  by  his 
certificate  ;  but  the  certificate  will  not  discharge,  the 
sureties,  who  will  still  remain  liable  to  the  principal 
creditor.  But  with  respect  to  bail,  who  are  entitled 
to  surrender  the  principal  in  discharge  of  themselves, 
the  rule  laid  down  is,  that  if  the  certificate  is  allowed 
before  they  are  fixed,  they  are  discharged  along  with 
the  principal. 

^Vhere  the  party  has  an  election  to  shape  his  de- 
mand in  different  ways,  as  either  on  contract  or  in 
tort,  if  he  bring  an  action  on  contract,  and  the  de- 
mand is  of  such  a  kind  as  was  capable  of  being  as- 
certained before  the  bankruptcy,  it  will  be  barred  by 
the  certificate  ;  but  if  waiving  that,  he  sues  in  tort  for 
uncertain  damages,  the  certificate  will  be  no  bar. 

The  bankruptcy  does  not  discharge  him  from  an 
express  personal  covenant,  although  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy and  assignment  under  tlie  commission  he  is 
divested  of  all  his  property.  His  certificate  is  a  bar 
to  an  action  of  debt  for  rent  accrued  before  his  bank- 
ruptcy, nor  will  he  be  liable  in  an  action  of  debt  for 
rent  accrued,  subsequent  to  the  bankruptcy,  and  as- 
signment under  the  commission. 

The  certificate  generally  operates  as  a  discharge  both 
of  the  f  er:on  of  the  bankrupt  and  of  his  future  cfl^ects. 

But  if  a  commission  shall  issue  against  any  person 
who  has  been  before  discharged  by  virtue  of  the  act, 
or  compounded  with  his  creditors,  or  delivered  to 
them  his  estate  and  efi^ects,  and  being  released  by 
them,  or  being  discharged  by  any  act  for  relief  of 
insolvents;  the  person  only  of  the  debtor  shall  be 
free  from  arrest,  and  not  his  etlects,  except  tools 
of  trade,  necessary  household  furniture,  and  wearing 
apparel  of  him  and  his  wife  and  children;  unless  the 
estate  of  such  person  against  whom  the  commission 
shall  be  awarded,  shall  pay  every  creditor  under  the 
commission  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound. 

Creditors  who  have  signed  the  certificate  under  a 

second 


second  co;rimi5Sion,  may  still  recover  tl.e  future  eftocts 
on  a  scire  facias, 

A  cei'tirlcate  obtained  in  Ireland  will  operate  as  a 
discharge  in  an  action  brought  here  upon  a  debt 
arising  ia  Ireland  ;  but  not  so  a  certificate  in  Scotbnd. 

If  a  bankrupt  be  sued  for  any  debt  due  before  he 
became  bankrupt,  he  shall  be  discharged  on  common 
bail,  and  may  plead  that  the  cause  of  action  accrued 
before  the  bankruptcy,  and  give  the  act  and  special 
niatter  in  evidence. 

If  after  the  bankrupt  has  obtained  his  certificate  he 
is  taken  in  execution  on  judgment  obtained  before  the 
certificate  was  allowed,  he  may,  on  application  to  any 
one  or  more  of  the  judges  of  the  court  wherein  the 
judgnient  of  execution  against  him  has  been  obtained, 
and  on  producing  his  certificate,  be  discharged  out  of 
custody  on  such  execution. 

But  the  court  will  Xiot  discharge  the  bankrupt  upon 
motion,  if  his  conduct  appear  to  be  fraudulent. 

Of  the  cliviJiiids,  alhiucvice,  and  surplus.  The  as- 
siiznees  are  allowed  four  months  from  the  date  of  the 

o 

•commission  to  make  a  dividend  •,  and  as  soon  after  that 
time  as  circumstances  will  admit  a  dividend  ought  to 
be  made.  It  is  their  duty  to  apply  to  the  commis- 
sioners to  appoint  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
commissioners  may  summon  the  assignees,  to  shew 
■cause  why  a  dividend  hr^s  not  been  made  ;  and  if  they 
do  not  shew  cause  satisfactorily,  the  commissioners 
,may  appoint  such  meeting. 

An  assignee  who  has  neglected  to  make  a  dividend 
jn  proper  time  may  be  charged  with  interest,  though 
■the  money  has  lain  at  a  banker's,  and  he  has  not  been 
paid  interest  for  it ;  but  not  the  executors  of  an  assig- 
nee, they  being  not  expected  to  pay  till  called  upon. 

On  die  declaration  of  a  dividend,  a  creditor  may 
either  apply  to  the  lord  chancellor  by  petition  for  an 
order  on  the  assignees  to  pay,  or  he  may  recover  it  of 
the  assignees  at  law  in  an  action  of  assumpsit. 

An  assignee  being  a  trustee  only,  must  not  blend 
his  private  affairs  with  thase  of  the  commission,  and 
is  not  allowed,  therefore,  to  stop  a  creditor's  share  of 
a  dividend  for  his  own  private  debt. 

Alkivance  to  the  baulrupt.  By  5  G.  II.  c.  30,  every 
bankrupt  surrendering,  and  in  all  things  conforming 
to  the  directions  of  the  act,  shall  be  allowed  five  per 
£ent.  out  of  the  nett  produce  of  his  estate,  provided 
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such  nett  produce,  after  the  allcwnnce  Is  ir.ade,  be 
suflicient  to  pay  the  creditors  who  have  proved  their 
debts  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  so  as  the  said 
five  per  cent,  shall  not  on  the  whole  exceed  200I.  In 
case  of  his  estate  in  like  manner  paying  1 2s.  6d.  in  the 
pound,  he  shall  be  allowed  seven  and  an  half  per 
cent,  so  as  not  to  exceed  250I. ;  and  if  his  estate  pay 
15s.  in  the  pound,  he  shall  be  allowed  ten  per  cent,  so 
as  not  to  exceed  300I.  But  the  bankrupt  is  not  enti- 
tled to  such  allowance  till  after  a  second  dividend,  nor 
can  he  be  entitled  to  it  till  be  has  obtained  his  certifi- 
cate. 

Of  the  surplus.  The  commissioners  are,  on  request 
of  the  bankrupt,  to  give  a  true  and  particular  account 
of  the  application  and  disposal  of  his  estate,  and  to 
make  payment  of  the  overplus,  if  any,  to  the  bankrupt 
or  his  representatives ;  and  he  is  also  authorised  to  re- 
cover the  outstanding  debts. 

But  although  the  certificate  discharges  the  person 
and  effects  subsequently  acquired  by  the  bankrupt,  it 
will  not  discharge  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  assig- 
nees, which,  if  it  should  become  so  productive  in  their 
hands  as  to  pay  20s.  in  the  pound  with  a  surplus,  it 
still  remains  liable  to  the  creditors  until  they  are  com- 
pletely satisfied,  and  so  long  the  creditors  have  a 
right  to  retain  it. 

Of  actions  by  and  against  the  hanlrupt.  Although 
after  an  act  of  bankruptcy  the  acts  of  the  bankrupt,  in 
relation  to  his  property,  may  be  voided  by  the  assig- 
nees, the  bankrupt  is  nevertheless  still  capable  of 
maintaining  actions,  and  no  one  can  take  advantage 
of  him  by  plea  of  his  bankruptcy  before  the  com- 
missioners and  assignment  under  it,  the  legal  property 
remaining  till  actual  assignment  in  the  bankrupt  him- 
self. And  notwithstanding  he  may  have  been  de- 
clared a  bankrupt  by  the  commissioners,  he  may  ne- 
vertheles  contest  his  bankruptcy  in  an  action  against 
the  assignees  or  others  acting  under  the  commission. 
He  may  even  submit  to  his  commissioners  in  the  first 
instance,  yet  still  protesting  that  he  is  no  bankrupt,  he 
may  bring  an  action  against  his  assignees ;  or  he  may 
make  an  application  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  can 
either  direct  an  inquiry  before  the  master  of  such  da- 
mages, or  an  issue  at  law;  and  after  the  damages  have  in 
either  way  been  ascertained,  the  chancellor  may  then, 
for  the  better  recovery  thereof,  order  the  bond  to  be 
4  assigned . 
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assigned  ;  or  la  a  very  flagrant  case,  without  any  pre- 
vious iiiquir)',  he  may  asbign  the  bond  in  the  first  in- 
stance.   Even  after  a  commission  has  been  regularly 
taken  out,  the  bankrupt  is  not  disabled  from  main- 
taining actions  to  recover  property  which  he  has  ac- 
quired subsequent  to  the  bankruptcy.     The  bankrupt 
may  in  his  own  right  maintain  an  action  of  trover  for 
"    goods  acquired  after  the  bankruptcy  against  a  stranger, 
and  assumpsit  for  the  profits  of  his  personal  labour, 
and  materials  found  incident  and  necessary  to  that  la- 
bour, and  even  for  money  lent  and  advanced,  it  be- 
ing presumed,  that  being    after   the    bankruptcy,  it 
might  be  money  earned  for  his  labour ;  and  he  may 
continue  to  carry  on  suits  as  an  attorney ;  he  never- 
theless, till  he  has  actually  obtahied  his  certificate,  is 
liable    to   be    sued   and   arrested    by   his    creditors, 
though  they  have  come  in  under  the  commission  ;  and 
as  a  court  of  law  will  not  upon  that  ground  interpose 
to  discharge  him,  he  must  apply  to  the  court  of  chan- 
cery. 

Neither  will  a  court  of  law  discharge  him  from  an 
execution  at  the  suit  even  of  the  petitioning  cre- 
ditor, the  proper  jurisdiction  being  the  court  of  chan- 
cery. 

Of  actions  by  assignees.  If  a  bond  be  made  to  a 
trustee  in  trust  for  one  who  becomes  a  bankrupt,  the 
assignees  cannot  bring  the  action  in  their  own  name, 
but  must  sue  in  the  name  of  the  trustee. 

For  goods  sold  or  delivered,  or  money  paid  by  the 
bankrupt  or  an  agent  of  the  bankrupt  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy, the  assignees  may  bring  either  trover,  debt, 
or  assumpsit.  But  they  cannot  bring  two  actions  at 
the  same  time ;  and  therefore  if  they  take  back  part 
of  the  property  in  diminution  of  so  much  of  part  of 
their  demand,  they  cannot  recover  in  trover  for  the 
residue ;  neither  having  elected  to  bring  the  one  ac- 
tion, will  they  afterwards  be  permitted  to  bring  the 
other. 

If  a  sheriff  take  the  bankrupt's  goods  in  execution 
after  an  act  of  bankruptcy  and  before  the  commission, 
"but  sell  them  after  the  commission,  the  asiignces  may 
have  trover  against  him,  but  not  trespass. 

Evidence.   Assignees  when  they  bring  actions  must 
prove  the  trading,  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  commis- 
sion, the  assignment,  and  property  in  the  bankrupt. 
The  petitioning  creditor's  debt  being  upon  bond. 
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it  is  necessary  to  produce  the  subscribing  witnefs, 
unless  it  shall  appear  thai  his  attendance  is  impractica- 
ble. 

Where  assignees  sue  on  contracts  made  to  them- 
selves, or  made  by  the  bankrupt  as  their  agent,  and 
they  do  not  declare  as  assignees,  they  need  not  go  into 
evidence  of  the  traJ.ing  or  act  of  bankruptcy.  Kvans 
\.  Jllan>!,  C'.ivp.  ^"jo. 

To  defeat  a  commission,  it  is  not  sufficient  alone  to 
shew  an  act  of  bankruptcy  before  tlie  petitioning  cre- 
ditor's debt  accrued,  without  shewing  also  a  suflicient 
petitioning  creditor's  d;;bt  subsisting  at  the  time  of 
such  previous  act  of  bankruptcy.     Esp.  N.  P.  597. 

Where  a  creditor  of  the  bankrupt,  having  obtained 
money  or  goods  from  the  bankrupt  before  the  com- 
mission, in  part  discharge  of  his  debt,  proved  the  re- 
mainder under  the  commission.  Lord  Kenyon  held, 
that  in  an  action  against  him  by  the  assignees  for  the 
money  or  goods,  he  might  impeach  the  validity  of  the 
comir.iss!o-i. 

A  creditor  cannot  be-  a  witness  for  the  assignees,  be- 
cause he  is  interested  to  encrease  his  own  dividend. 
But  if  he  releases  to  the  assignees,  he  may  be  a  witness 
for  them. 

A  bankrupt  cannot  be  a  witness  for  the  assignees 
to  prove  property  in,  or  a  debt  due  to  himself,  unless 
he  has  obtained  his  certificate,  and  released  the  assig- 
nees ;  but  he  is  a  good  witness  against  them  to  prove 
property  in  others,  or  a  debt  due  to  another. 

Bankrupt  under  a  second  commission  cannot  I  e  a 
witness  for  the  assignees  under  it  to  prove  a  debt  due 
to  his  estate,  even  with  a  release,  unless  he  has  p.iid 
15s.  in  t'ne  pound  under  the  second. 

The  bankrupt  cannot  be  called  either  before  or  after 
his  certificate  to  prove  his  own  act  of  bankruptcy,  but 
he  may  be  called  against  the  assignees  to  expose  it,  or 
to  explain  a  doubtful  act. 

A  bankrupt  is  not  competent  to  prove  the  petition- 
ing creditor's  debt,  or  any  fact  necessary  to  support  the 
commission,  wliether  before  or  after  his  certificate- 
But  an  acknowledgment  by  the  bunknipt  of  the  peti- 
tioning creditor's  debt,  is  good  evidence  if  made  be- 
fore the  commission. 

Of  suits.  An  action  dres  not  abate  by  tl.c  bank- 
ruptcy either  of  the  pluiiitifF  or  defendant ;  but  tl\c 
assignees  must  proceed  hi  the  name  of  the  bankrupf.» 
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until  judgment  either  interlocutory  or  final,  after 
which  they  may  make  themselves  parties. 

An  appeal  from  the  determination  of  the  commis- 
sioners lies  to  the  great  seal  by  petition.  The  lord 
chancellor  exercises  a  general  superintendance  and 
controul  over  the  commissioners,  the  assignees,  the 
petitioning  creditor,  and  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  every  step,  from  the  opening  to  the  final  di- 
^vidend. 

The  chancellor,  sitting  in  bankruptcy,  cannot  re- 
strain any  creditor,  except  the  petitioning  creditor, 
from  suing  at  law,  or  order  him  to  discharge  the  bank- 
rupt. The  courts  of  chancery  will  not,  upon  pe- 
tition, intertere  in  a  proceeding  proper  for  a  court  of 
law. 

If  assignees  refuse  to  bring  a  bill  which  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  estate,  any  creditor  has  a  right  to  do  it 
under  peril  of  costs. 

After  the  death  or  removal  of  assignees,  the  new 
assignees  cannot  revive  but  by  a  supplemental  bill ; 
they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  former  proceed- 
ing, and  though  the  party  cannot  come  against  their 
representatives  of  the  former  assignees  coming  in 
upoiVjthe  supplemental  TdIII,  he  has  the  bankrupt's 
estate  Kable  for  the  costs  at  all  events. 

Of  superseding  commissions.  There  are  various 
grounds  on  which  commissions  may  be  superseded ; 
such  as  the  want  of  a  sufficient  debt  of  the  petition- 
ing creditor,  or  because  the  petitioning  creditor  was 
an  infant,  or  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
trading  or  act  of  bankruptcy,  or  in  cases  of  fraud. 
A  commission  may  also  be  superseded  by  the  agree- 
rSent  and  consent  of  the  creditors.  Although  a  ma- 
jority of  the  creditors  consent,  the  court  will  post- 
pone it,  in  order  to  give  other  creditors  an  opportu- 
nity to  prove  their  debts,  who  have  not  been  able  to 
come  in  sooner,  and  who  undertake  to  do  it  in  a  short 
time. 

A  commission  will  not  be  superseded  merely  on  the 
ground  of  a  misnomer ;  as  where  a  married  woman 
was  described  in  it  as  a  widow.  In  a  doubtful  case 
the  court  will  direct  an  issue  to  try  the  bankruptcy, 
but  not  where  the  bankrupt  has  submiued  to  the 
commission  for  a  length  of  time,  and  upon  the  exa- 
mination strong  circumstances  of  bankruptcy  have 
appeared. 
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Sometimes,  instead  of  the  court  either  at  once  su- 
perseding, or  directing  an  issue,  the  question  has  been 
referred  back  to  the  commissioners  for  farther  in- 
quiry and  reconsideration. 

A  commission  by  reason  of  the  death  of  commis- 
sioners, or  any  other  cause,  may  be  renewed,  and  but 
half  the  usual  fees  paid. 

Of  costs.  The  expences  of  the  petitioning  cre- 
ditor in  suing  and  prosecuting  the  commission  till  the 
assignees  are  chosen,  are  directed  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  commissioners  at  the  meeting  appointed  for 
the  choice  of  assignees ;  and  the  commissioners  shall, 
by  writing  under  their  hands,  order  the  assignees  to 
reimburse  the  petitioning  creditor  his  costs  and 
charges  out  of  the  first  money  or  effects  of  the  bank- 
rupt which  they  shall  receive  under  the  commission. 
The  solicitor's  bill  of  costs  subsequent  to  the  choice 
of  assignees,  shall  be  settled  by  a  master  in  chan- 
cery. 

The  assignees,  in  making  up  their  accounts  in  or- 
der to  make  a  dividend,  are  to  be  allowed  all  sums  of 
money  paid  or  expended  in  suing  out  and  prosecuting 
the  commission. 

An  assignee  is  personally  liable  for  a  solicitor's  bill 
of  costs  for  suits  in  equity,  prosecuted  without  the 
authority  of  the  major  part  in  value  of  the  creditors 
present  at  a  meeting  pursuant  to  notice  in  the  Ga- 
zette for  that  purpose. 

Witnesses  sent  for  by  the  commissioners  shall  have 
such  costs  and  charges  as  the  commissioners  in  their 
discretion  shall  think  fit ;  and  the  costs  ordered  by 
them  may  be  recovered  in  assumpsit  against  the  as- 
signees. 

foint  comnnssioiis.  Partners  are  liable  to  a  joint 
commission,  or  individually  against  each  ;  but  a  joint 
and  separate  commission  cannot,  in  point  of  law,  be 
concurrent. 

A  joint  commission  must  include  all  partners  ;  and 
if  there  be 'three  partners,  and  one  of  them  is  an  in- 
fant, there  can  neither  be  a  commission  against  the 
three  nor  against  the  other  two. 

In  a  joint  commission,  an  act  of  bankruptcy  must 
be  severally  proved  against  each  of  the  partners  ;  but 
where  the  act  of  bankruptcy  is  by  a  fraudulent  deed, 
executed  jointly  by  all  the  parties,  as  in  case  of  a 
conveyance  of  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  cre- 
ditors, 
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flitors  who-shoulJ  execute  the  deed,  tlils  wrll  be  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  if  any  one  of  their  separate  cre- 
ditors do  not  assent, 

A  partnership  debt  is  considered  as  the  debt  of 
each  partner  individually  as  well  as  collectively ;  and 
consequently  a  debt  due  from  a  partnership  will  sup- 
port a  separate  commission  against  one  partner,  which 
.will  discharge  him  of  joint  as  well  as  separate  debts. 

If  one  partner  is  dead  at  the  time  of  taking  .out 
the  commission  it  shall  be  entirely  void ;  but  if  such 
party  die  after  the  parties  have  been  found  bankrupts, 
the  commission  shall  not  abate. 

The  assignees  under  a  joint  comn»ssion  .take  all 

the  joint  and  separate  property  of  such  individual 

partners ;  under  a  separate  commission,  they  take  all 

,the  separate  property  of  the  bankrupt  and  all  his  in- 

.  tcrest  in  the  joint  property. 

Under  a  separate  commission  of  banki'uptcy  against 
one  partner,  the  assignees  can  affect  the  joint.propcrty 
no  further  than  the  bankrupt  himself;  they  are  enti- 
.  tied  only  to  such  undivided  share  or  interest  as  the 
bankrupt  partner  himself  was  posse.'ssed  of;  but  the 
assignees  have  no  right  to  charge  the  possession,  or 
to  make  any  specific  distribution  of  the  effects.  The 
assignees  also  of  a  partner  (bankrupt)  must  take  the 
share  or  interest,  subject  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
ethers,  as  a  partner. 

The  bankruptcy  of  one  partner  will  operate  as  a 
dissolution  of  the  partnership,  at  least  as  to  all  sub- 
sequent acts,  which  are  avoided  by  the  relation  of  the 
statutes  from  the  time  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy;  but 
each  party  while  solvent  has  power  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  of  his  partnership  effects.  A  secret  act  of 
bankruptcy  by  one  unknown  to  the  other,  will  not 
avail  a  bona  fide  sale  by  them  ;  and  the  vendee  will, 
in  such  case,  be  entitled  to  hold  them  against  all 
•the  assignees. 

Creditors  arc  allowed  to  prove  their  debts  either 
under  a  separate  or  joint  commission,  for  the  purpose 
of  assenting  to,  or  dissenting. from,  the  certificate. 

It  is  an  established  rule  in  joint  commissions,  that 
where  there  are  tlifferent  sets  of  creditors,  such  estate 
-:,hall  be  applied  exclusively,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  payment  of  its  own  creditors,  the  joint  estate  to 
the  joint  creditors,  and  the  separate  to  the  separate  ; 
.and  tli.it  ncitiuT  the  separate  creditors  shall  come  upon 
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the  joint  estatCj  nor  the  joint  estate  i:pon  tlic  separate, 
but  upon  the  surplus  only  of  each  th.it  shall  remain 
after  full  satisfaction  of  its  own  respective  creditors. 
But  to  save  the  cxpence  and  delay  of  app-ic.ition  in 
each  particular  case,  separate  creditors  have  always 
been  allowed  by  a  general  order  to  prove  under  a  joii  t 
commission,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  dividi^nds 
from  the  separate  estate  in  the  first  instance,  and  after- 
wards from  the  surplus,  if,  after  all  the  joint  cre- 
ditors are  satisfied,  such  surplus  should  remain.  In 
•cases  where  the  credit  has  been  joint,  although  the 
security  takttii  was  separate,  the  creditors  will  be  di- 
rectly admitted  to  prove  their  joint  estate. 

Trust  money  in  the  hand  of  one  partner  applied 
by  him  to  the  use  of  the  partnership,  but  without 
the  privity  of  his  copartner.':,  or  money  borrov.ed  by 
one  partner  for  his  private  use,  though  applied  to  pay 
partnership  debts,  cannot  be  proved  by  the  lendei-  upon 
the  joint  estate;  but  trust  moneys  advanced  with  the 
pi'ivity  of  the  partners  will  become  a  debt  of  the  part- 
nership. 

As  creditors  having  only  a  separate  security  arc  yet 
admitted  upon  the  joint  estate,  if  the  credit  was  really 
joint,  so  a  creditor  on  a  joint  admission  will  be  ad- 
mitted upon  the  separate  estate,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  intended  there  should  be  a  several  liability. 
A  joint  and  several  creditor  cannot  come  on  both 
estates  at  the  same  time,  but  must  make  his  election, 
and  whichever  he  chooses,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to 
come  upon  the  other,  unless  there  shall  be  a  sur- 
plus after  paying  its  own  debts.  But  the  receiving  a 
dividend  is  a  determination  of  his  election,  and  upon 
refunding  that  dividend  already  received,  he  has  been 
allowed  to  proceed  at  law. 

•It  appears  to  be  now  settled  that  a  partner  cannot 
.be  a  creditor  on  the  partnership  fund  in  competition 
■with  joint  creditors ;  if,  however,  one  or  more  part- 
ners carry  on  a  distinct  trade,  and  in  such  distinct  ca- 
pacity become  creditors  of  such  partnership,  w^iicli 
becomes  bankrupt,  a  proof  may  be  made  in  their  be- 
half as  if  they  had  deajt  *-ith  jicrsons  not  being  in 
partnership. 

No  joint  creditor  by  standing  in  the  pla-!*  of  tl:* 

partnejship  can  become  a  creditor  in  conjpetitjon  "with 

the  separate  creditor  i:pon  the  separate  <isnte  of  one 

of  the  parrncr-;,  wi;0  is   indcltcj  to  xh".  partnership 
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fund,  by  t.ikiiig  out  more  than  his  share,  unless  it 
has  been  taken  with  a  fraudulent  intent  to  increase 
liis  separate  estate. 

One  partner  may  be  a  creditor  of  another,  and  con- 
tinuing solvent  may  prove,  or  if  he  become  bankrupt 
his  assignees  may  prove  the  debt  under  a  separate  com- 
mission against  the  other ;  but  if  the  debt  arises  by 
paying  more  than  his  moiety  of  the  partnership  debts, 
it  could  not  be  proved  unless  the  payment  was  given  to 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  other. 

Under  a  joint  commission,  distinct  accounts  of  the 
respective  estates,  and  the  application  of  them  to 
their  respective  creditors,  according  to  the  before 
mentioned  rule  of  distribution,  are  directed  by  the 
general  order  for  admitting  separate  creditors  to  prove 
their  debts. 

No  debtor  against  the  partnership  can  set  off  a 
debt  due  to  him  from  one  of  the  partners  ;  but 
in  case  of  surplus,  the  debtor  of  the  partnership 
may  deduct  the  partner's  separate  debt  to  him- 
self. 

A  surviving  partner  may  set  off  a  debt  due  to  him 
jointly  with  the  deceased  partner  against  a  separate 
demand  upon  him  in  his  own  right. 

By  the  stat.  of  Anne  it  is  provided  that  the  certi- 
ficate obtained  by  one  partner  or  joint  debtor  shall 
not  discharge  or  release  the  other. 

One  allowance  only  is  to  be  divided  between  part- 
ners, in  respect  of  their  joint  and  separate  estates, 
according  to  the  proportion  which  the  surpluses  of 
their  respective  estates  and  the  respective  moieties  of 
their  joint  estates  have  contributed  to  the  payment  of 
their  joint  debts. 

Although  the  same  persons  as  assignees  cannot, 
under  two  separate  commissions,  on  the  same  action 
recover  separate  debts  due  to  each,  yet  they  may  join 
in  an  action  to  recover  money  due  to  the  two  jointly. 
A  cause  of  action  accVuing  to  a  partnership  transac- 
tion by  one  partner  after  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
other,  the  solvent  partner  m.ust  join  with  the  as- 
signees of  the  other,  and  cannot  sue  alone.  In  an 
action  of  assumpsit  brought  by  partners,  the  defend- 
ant may  plead  the  bankruptcy  and  assignment  of  the 
effects  of  one  of  them.  A  secret  act  of  bankruptcy 
committed  by  one  partner  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  other,  will  not  avoid  the  z-C.  of  the  other  after- 
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ward  done  kna  fide^  in  relation  to  the  property  of 
the  bankrupt. 

Fdony  of  baiihrupfs.     By  5  G.  II.  c.  30,  if  any  per- 
son against  whom  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  shall 
issue,  and  who  shall  be  declared  a  bankrupt,  do  not, 
within  42  days  after  notice  at  his  place  of  abode  and 
in  the  London   Gazette,  surrender  to  the  commis- 
sioners mentioned  in  the  said  commission,  and  submit 
to  examination  by  the  commissioners,  and  in  all  things 
conform  to  the  statutes  concerning  bankrupts,  and 
fully  disclose  and  discover  all  his  estate  and  effects 
real  and  personal,  and  all  transferences  thereof,  and 
also  all  books,  papers,  and  writings  relating  thereto ; 
and  deliver  up  to  the  said  commissioners  all  such  estate 
and  effects,  and  books,  papers,  and  writings  as  are  in 
his  possession  or  power  (except  his  necessary  wearing 
apparel,  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children) ;  then  the 
said  bankrupt,  in  case  of  any  default  or  wilful  omis- 
sion in  not  surrendering  and  submitting  to  be  ex- 
amined as  aforesaid,  or  in  case  he  2hall  remove,  con- 
ceal or  embezzle  any  part  of  his  estate  real  or  per- 
sonal to  the  value  of  20I.  or  any  books  of  accounts, 
papers  or  writings  relating  thereto,  with   intent  to 
defraud  his  creditors  (being  lawfully  convicted  thereof 
by  judgment  or  information),  shall  be  adjudged  guilty         ' 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  such  felon's 
goods  shall  be  divided  among  the  creditors  seeking  re- 
lief under  the  commission. 
BARBADOES,  is  the  easternmost  of  the  windward 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  situated  in  59  degrees 
west  longitude,  and  13  degrees  north  latitude.   It  is  25 
miles  in  length,  and  1 5  in  breadth.     It  belongs  to  the 
English;  and  the  number  of  whites  is  about  2o,coo, 
who  have  90,000  slaves.     Their  exports  are  sugar, 
rum,  cotton,  indigo,  and  ginger ;  and  they  have  most 
of  the  fruits  common  to  the  climate.     The  sugar  ex- 
ported hence  is  at  least  equal  to  that   of  any  other 
plantation  ;  and  they  have  more  particularly  a  pro- 
duction called  Barbadoes  tar,  which  rises  out  of  the 
earth,    and  swims  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  island  has  suffered  much  from  hurricanes,  par- 
ticularly from  a  dreadful  one  in  1780,  when  no  less 
than  4,500  of  the  inhabitants,  blacks  and  whites,  lost 
their  lives  •,  and  the  damage  done  to  the  property  was 
computed  at  above  1,300,000!.     It  is  70  miles  east  of 
St.  Vincent.     The  capital  is  Bridgetown,  where  the 
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governor  resides,  whose  employment  is  said  to  be 
worth  5  cool,  a  year. 

BARBARY,  a  country  of  Africa,  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  EgA'pt ;  and 
containing  the  states  of  Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Al- 
giers, Fez,  and  Morocco.  It  is  near  2000  miles  in 
length,  and  in  some  places  7^0  in  breadth.  It  was 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of  Mauritania, 
Numidia,  Africa  Proper,  and  Lybia.  It  is  the  most 
valuable  country  in  Africa,  except  Egypt ;  and  is 
fertile  in  corn,  maize,  wine,  citrons,  and  melons.  The 
chief  trade  consists  in  fruits,  horses,  morocco  leather, 
ostrich  feathers,  indigo,  wax,  tin,  and  coral. 

BARCELONA,  a  large  city,  the  capital  of  Catalonia 
in  Spain.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast,  very  favour- 
ably for  commerce,  and  has  a  considerable  trade. 
Here  likewise  are  manufactories  of  knives,  glass, 
blankets,  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  the  last  of  which 
are  exported  all  over  Europe. 

BARGAIN,  a  contract  or  agrecni.ent  in  buving  and 
selling.  Most  contracts  and  bargains  in  trade,  be- 
tween merchant  and  merchant,  are  negotiated  by 
brokers.     See  Agreement,  Brokiis. 

BARK,  a  general  denomination  given  to  small  vessels, 
but  which  is  particularly  appropriated  to  those  which 
carry  three  masts  without  a  mizen-top-mast.  The 
colliers  distinguish  by  this  name  a  ship  without  orna- 
ment on  the  prow  or  stern. 

BAROCHE,  a  town  of  Cambaya,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
trade,  and  it  is  now  inhabited  by  weavers  anti  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  cloth.  Here  is  raised  the  best  cotton 
in  the  world,  and  excellent  bastas  are  manufactured. 
The  English  and  Dutch  had  formerly  factories  here, 
M-hich  are  now  abandoned. 

BARRATRY,  is  where  the  master  of  a  ship  or  the 
mariners  defraud  the  owners  or  insurers,  whctlier  by 
running  away  with  the  ship,  sinking  her,  deserting 
her,  or  embezzling  the  cargo.  See  S'.i/ypiag,  jMarine 
Insurance. 

BARTER,  an  exchange  of  one  species  of  goods  for 
another,  which  was  the  original-method  of  trading 
before  money  was  in  use,  and  is  still  practised  in 
the  American  colonies,  and  parts  where  cash  is 
scarce.  The  extreme  facility  given  to  commerce  by 
money  has  almost  put  an  end  to  barter  or  exchange 
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of  articles,  except  in  so  far  as  mercantile  men  set  off 
their  reciprocal  demands,  when  there  are  such,  pre- 
vious to  paying  the  balance  in  money.  This,  if  the 
term  may  be  used,  is  a  half  species  of  barter.  The 
articles  are  bartered  in  so  far  as  they  pay  for  each 
other  without  the  intervention  of  money.  Thus  in 
one  sense  it  is  barter,  but  in  another  it  is  not,  as  the 
value  of  each  article  is  reckoned  in  money,  and  not 
estimated  by  a  certain  quantity  of  the  others. 

The  species  of  barter  now  most  practiced  in  this 
country  is  amongst  tradesmen  in  the  building  line,  who 
execute  work  for  work  to  a  great  extent,  each  setting 
off  his  labour  and  materials  at  certain  prices,  called 
measuring  value  prices.  By  this  means  a  tradesman, 
who  only  does  one  branch  of  building,  may  under- 
take a  complete  construction,  and  have  a  ]>rofit  on 
the  whole,  by  doing  business  in  his  own  line  for  the 
different  persons  employed. 

The  invention  of  money  has  not  altogether  put  an 
end  to  barter,  yet  it  has  entirely  prevenred  it  from 
appearing  in  its  real  form  in  the  books  of  mer- 
chants, as  each  article  is  stated  there  in  its  money  va- 
lue, and  each  sale  is  supposed  to  be  paid  for  in  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  even  in  cases  where 
no  money  whatever  is  made  use  of  in  the  trans- 
action. 
BASLE,  Balie,  or  Basil,  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
Swiss  cantons  which  bears  its  name ;  being  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Europe  makes  it  a  sort  of  centre  for  the 
business  of  exchange,  and  for  drawing  and  re-drawing. 
It  is  famous  for  letter-press  printing,  and  hi  general 
its  centrical  situation  gives  it  an  advantage  in  what- 
ever is  of  a  nature  to  be  generally  distributed  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  there  arc  in  it  numbers  of  commercial 
houses  that  act  as  agents  and  on  commission  for  mer- 
chants of  different  nations. 
BASSOR  A,  Balsora,  or  Basrah,  is  situated  on  a  river 
named  by  the  Arabians  Sckat  cl .  I  rah,  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  This 
place  is  ricli,  and  of  greater  trade  than  any  one 
in  Arabia  Deserta ;  its  possession  was  a  long  time 
disputed  by  the  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Turks,  but 
the  last  remained  masters  of  it. 

Bassora,  like  Bender  Abassi,  gained  considerably 
by  the  destruction  of  Ormus,  and  here  are  now  seen 
ships  from   all    parts  of  Asia  and  Europe;  and  the 
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English  and  Dutch  in  particular  make  a  considerable 
figure,  having  their  factors  here  to  transact  business, 
and  dispatch  their  letters  by  land,  which  is  done  by- 
way of  D;unascus  and  Aleppo.  The  Portuguese  also 
have  a  settlement  here,  though  they  make  Htlis  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

-Almost  all  the  trade  passes  through  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  Persians,  and  Armenians.  The  caravan 
of  Bassora  is  one  of  those  that  carries  to  Bender 
Abassi  a  part  of  tliose  rich  goods  v-ith  which  that 
trade  is  supported  ;  and  the  same  cara\an  brings  back 
in  return,  the  products  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Europe,  of  which  Bender  is  a  depository,  staple,  or 
storehouse  for  Persia  and  the  tlu'ee  Arabias. 

Besides  this  commerce  with  Bender  Abassi,  ai^d 
that  which  Bassora  maintains  on  the  sea  coast  with 
the  Indians,  Moors,  and  Europeans,  whose  ships  ar- 
rive here  every  monsoon,  this  city  has  also  a  very 
considerable  one  with  Bagdat,  which  is  not  at  a  great 
distance,  and  is  commodiously  seated  for  a  transporta- 
tion of  its  commodities  by  the  Tigris ;  and  the  same 
with  Aleppo  and  the  rest  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in 
Asia,  whence  caravans  set  out,  and  a  part  of  them 
ahvays  destined  for  Bassora. 

BAVARIA,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  German  empire, 
adjoining  to  Austria  and  Bohemia,  a  mountainous 
country,  containing  various  mines  of  copper,  and 
some  of  silver,  besides  quarries  of  marble.  This 
circle  is  divided  into  three  principal  provinces ;  the 
electorate,  sub-divided  into  upper  and  lower  Bavaria, 
the  upper  Palatinate,  and  the  archbishopric  of  Saltz- 
burg.  The  revenues  of  the  elector  arise  principally 
from  a  monopoly  of  the  salt,  corn,  and  strong  beer 
consumed  in  the  coimtry  or  exported.  The  article  of 
tobacco  also,  the  elector  engrosses  to  himself.  He 
also  enjoys  certain  tolls  on  the  Danube,  and  other  na- 
vigable rivers.  The  subject,  however,  is  miserably 
impoverished  by  these  monopolies,  in  so  much  as  the 
peasants  make  their  chief  subsistence  from  the  herds 
of  swine  fi:d  in  the  woods.  Here  is  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  fir-timber. 

BAYONNE,  in  the  south  of  France,  seated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Adden,  which  forms  a  good 
harbour.  The  trade  of  this  town  is  considerable 
on  account  of  its  contiguity  to  Spain,  and  the 
wtRCs    brought   thither    from    the    adjacent    coun- 
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tiy.  The  Dutch  take  a  large  quantity  of  wine  in 
exchange  for  spirits  and  other  commodities.  This 
place  is  also  famous  for  hams  and  chocolate. 

BAZAR,  the  name  for  a  market-place  in  all  parts  of  the 
Levant,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  East  In- 
dies. The  bazars  of  Ispahan  and  Tauris  in  Persia, 
arc  of  great  extent,  the  latter  particularly,  which 
contains  above  15,000  shops. 

BEACON,  a  signal  made  by  a  :S?e  on  some  eminence 
near  the  sea,  to  give  notice  of  invasions,  and  which 
no  man  may  set  up  v^^ithout  lawful  warrant  and  autho- 
rity, this  being  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
which  is  usually  vested  in  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 
Beacons  are  also  placed  as  marks  either  on  land  or  on 
rocks,  to  indicate  to  vessels  how  to  steer.  By  8th 
Elizabeth,  c.  13,  the  masters,  wardens,  and  assist- 
ants of  the  Trinity  House,  may  set  up  beacons  and 
marks  for  the  sea,  in  such  places  near  the  coasts. or 
forelands  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet.  And  any  per- 
son who  shall  take  or  cut  down  any  steeple,  tree,  ov 
other  known  and  established  thing  standing  as  sea 
marks,  shall  forfeit  I  col.  and  on  non-payment,  be 
Ipso  facto  outlawed.     See  Light-houses,  Trinity-house. 

BEAUCAIRE,  a  city  of  Languedoc,  in  France,  situ- 
ated on  the  Rhone  ;  famous  for  a  fair,  which  is  held 
every  year  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  though  it  only 
lasts  three  days,  is  attended  by  people  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  where  every  sort  of  article  known  in 
commerce  almost  may  be  found. 

In  the  v/ay  of  barter  and  exchange,  the  usual  busi- 
ness done  does  not  fall  much  short  of  half  a  million 
sterling,  besides  about  250,000!.  more  in  ready  money. 
Beaucaire  is  about  20  miles  from  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  and   consequently  communicates  easily  with  all 
the  countries  on  its  borders,  and,  by  the  canal  of 
Jjanguedoc,    with  a   great    part   of  the    interior  of 
France  and  the  ocean. 
BEER.     See  Customs,  Excise,  Exportation,  Intportcition. 
BELFAST,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ire- 
land, which  has  a  considerable  trade,  particularly  in 
linen. 
BELGRADE,  a  city  of  Turkey,  in  Europe,  and  ca- 
pital of  Servia,  seated  on  the  confluence  oi  the  Save 
and  the  Danube.     Its  rivers  are  convenient  for  com- 
merce, and  as  the  Danube  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  the 
trade  is  easily  extended  to  different  countries,  which 
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renders  it  the  staple  town  in  these  pnrts,  and  the 
Danube  flowing  to  Vienna,  commodities  are  easily 
conveyed  from  thence.  The  shops  are  but  small,  and  i 
the  sellers  set  on  tables  and  dispose  of  their  commo- 
dities out  of  a  window,  for  the  buyers  never  go  inside 
The  richest  merchandizes  are  exposed  to^sale  in  two  '. 
bezesteins  or  bazars,  built  crossways.  There  are  two 
exchanges  built  v.'ith  stone,  and  supported  by  pillars, 
not  unlike  the  Royal  Exchange  at  London. 

BENARES,  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  East  Indies, 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  commerce,  particularly  in  silks  and 
cotton  cloths,  both  plain  and  coloured.  Here  are 
a  number  of  commodious  caravanseras,  in  which  the 
commodities  are  exposed  for  sale;  and  as  they  are 
sold  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  strangers  have 
them  at  the  first  hand,  and  of  course  cheaper  than  in 
most  other  towns  in  India,  where  the  Banians,  Jews, 
and  Armenians  purchase  them  to  sell  again.  The 
manufacturers,  before  exposing  any  thing  for  sale, 
must  obtain  from  the  proper  officer  the  royal  stamp 
on  every  piece  of  cloth  or  silk,  under-  penalty  of  a 
fine,  besides  corporal  punishment. 

BENECARLO,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  in 
Spain,  the  country  round  which  produces  excellent 
•wines.  The  white  wine  is  famous,  as  also  a  deep  co- 
loured thick  red  wine,  often  used  for  the  adulteration 
of  low  French  wines  in  order  to  imitate  port. 

BENGAL,  a  country  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Orassa  and  Bahar,  on  the  north  by  Boo- 
tan,  on  the  east  by  Asscm  and  Meckley,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Its  extent  from  east  to 
west  is  upwards  of  400  miles,  and  from  north  to 
south  above  300.  The  country  consists  of  one  vast 
plain  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  being  annually  over- 
flowed by  the  Ganges,  as  Egypt  is  by  the  Nile.  The 
bay  of  Bengal  is  the  largest  and  deepest  in  the  world, 
and  the  Ganges  being  navigable  for  a  great  distance  up 
the  country,  affords  every  facility  for  conveyance  of 
the  commerce  of  this  country.  A  trade  is  here  car- 
ried on  with  Agra,  Delhi,  and  the  provinces  adjacent 
to  these  superb  capitals,  in  salt,  sugar,  opium,  silk, 
silk  stuffs,  muslins,  diamonds,  and  other  precious 
stones.  There  is  also  a  valuable  inland  trade  carried  on 
withWestPatna,  and  avariety  of  other  places  through- 
out India.     Patna  is  the  principal  place  in  the  world 
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for  tlie  cultivation    of  opium.     Besides  what  is  car- 
ried into  the   interior,    there  are  annually  exported 
betweeji  3000  and  4000  chests,  each  weighing  300 
pounds.     This  opium,  however,  not  being  prepared 
and  ptirified,  Hke  that  of  Syria  and  Persia,  is  far  from 
being  so   valnablc.     There  is    also    a  material  trade 
carried  on  by  the  natives,  chiefly  with  the  district  of 
Catek,  a  district  of  some  extent   a  little  below  the 
v.-estcrnmost  month  of  the  Ganges,  the  port  of  whi'ch 
is  Balasore,  and  whence  the  people  of  Catek  carry  on 
a  navigation  and  trade  with  the  Maldiv'e  islands,  and 
also  with  the  country  of  Asham .     Forty  vessels  of 
50c  or  600  tons  each   are  annually  sent   from   the 
Ganges  to  Asham,  laden  with  salt,  which  yields  200 
per  cent,  profit ;  they  receive  in  payment,  silk,  ivory, 
musk,  eagle-wood,  gumlac,  r.nd  a  small  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver.     With  respect  to  the  immense  trade 
carried  on  by  the  East  India  Company  with  Bengal, 
see  East  India  CcinJ>a/iy  ;  see  also  Calcutta  and  ]\Ia- 
elras. 

BERBICE,  a  country  of  Guiana,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  South  America,  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  in  N.  lat.  6  deg.  20  min.  and  60  deg.  W. 
long,  about  eight  miles  west  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Surinam.  This  colony  was  established  by 
the  Dutch  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
in  the  year  1720  there  were  six  sugar  works,  besides 
some  plantations  of  indigo  and  cacao.-  It  has,  not- 
withstanding the  climate  is  extremely  unhealthy, 
and  the  soil  inferior  to  Surinam  and  Demerary, 
greatly  flourished.  Berbice  was  taken  by  the  English 
in  1796,  but  restored  to  the  Eatavian  republic  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  itior. 

BERGAMO,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  Bcrgamosco. 
It  is  famous  for  its  sewing  silk;  and  its  fair  on  St, 
Bartholomew's  Day  is  resorted  to  by  merchants  from 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Germany. 

BENCOOLEN,  a  town  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Sumatra  in  the 
East  Indies,  situated  in  E.  long.  10 1  deg.  5  min.  and 
S.  lat.  4  deg.  5  min.  This  settlement  was  first  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1685,  after  we  had  lost  the  pepper 
trade  of  Bantam.  The  climate  of  Bencoolcn  is  un- 
wholesome -,  it  is  excessively  hot,  and  the  wind  pass- 
ing over  morasses  communicates  an  almost  unsupport- 
able  odour.     The  principal  articles  of  commerce  of 

Bencoolcn 
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Ccncooleii  arc  gum   benjamin  aiul  camphire.     The 
tamphire  is  a  volatile  and  penetrative  oil,  wliich.  is 
extracted  from  a  species  of  laurel.     A  fort  has  been 
erected  at  Bencoolen,  called  Fort  Marlborough.    The 
compauy's  scn'ants  of  this  establishment  have  lately 
been  reduced,  and  the  administration  of  the  settle- 
ment removed  to  the  continent. 
BLRGLN,  a  sea  port  on  the  south-vrest  coast  of  Nor- 
way, lying  in  E.  long.  4  deg.  45  min.  and  N.  lat.  60 
tlcg.  1 1   min.      It  is  the  largest  and  principal  trading 
town  in  the  kingdom.     Besides  the  natives,  a  num- 
ber of  the   inhabitants  are   Germans  and  Danes,  at- 
tracted thither  by  coninierce.     They  import  a  large 
qnautity  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  manufacture  coarse 
linens,  sail  cloth,  green  soap,  and  refined  sugar  ;  and 
export  a   very  considerable  quantity  of  hides,  skins, 
lish,  oil,  and  timber. 
BERLIN,  the    capital    of  the  electorate   of  Branden- 
burgh,  and  of  the  whole  Prussian  dominions,  situated 
on  the  river  Spree,  whence  there  is  a  communication 
with  the  Havol,  Oder,  and  Elbe,  which  greatly  facili- 
tates commerce.     This,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  country  oi  trade,  but  some  manufactures  are  tolera- 
bly flourishing.     They  make  woollen  cloth  sufficient 
for  the  army  and  a  great  part  of  the  home  consump- 
tion.    Silesia   produces    a   great    quantity   of  linen, 
which    are    sent    all   over    Europe    as    well    as    to 
America,    and  a  good  dc.d  of  raw  silk  is  here  pro- 
duced . 
BERMUDAS,  or  Some.is'  Islands,  a  numerous  clus- 
ter of  small  islands  mostly  barren  and  uninhabited, 
being   in  W.  long.  6j  deg.  N.  lat.  32  cleg.    30  min. 
The  principalis  St.  George's,  about    16  miles  long, 
and  3  at  most  in  breadth.     The  principal  article  of 
trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  small  vessels,  which 
they  build  of  the  cedars  that  grow  in  these  islands. 
They  have  also  a  trilling  whale  fishery.     The  climate 
is  uncommonly  fine. 
BERNE,  the   principal  of  tire  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
Grain,  horses,  and  cattle,  are  its  principal  articles  of 
commerce.     The  inhabit-ants  make  also  a  good  deal 
of  wine,  which  is  consumed  here  and  in  the  cantons 
of  Fribourg  and  Soleure.     Its  manufactures  consist. in 
spinning  silk  ferret,  in  linen  and  hempen  cloths,-  d'- 
mities,  cotton  cloth  for  printing,  silk  stufls,  and  stuffs 
of  silk  and  cotton,  flannels,  cotton  and  wool,  cotton 
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»nd  thread,  stockings,  tapes,  and  paper.     Their  li- 
nens and.  dimities  are  exported  in  large  quantities. 
BERRY,  a  late  province  near  the  centre  of  France,  now 
forming  the  departments  of  Cher  and  Indre.    Their 
pri-nclpal  commerce  consists   in  the  fat  cattle  vv'hich 
they  send  to  Paris,  and  a  great  number  of  sheep  : 
these  last  bear  fine  wool,  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
factures of  this  province,    and   other   parts   of  th« 
kingdom.     There    are    manufactures    in    Berry   for 
cloths,  serges,  and  stockings. 
BETELFAGUI,  a  town  of  Arabia   Felix,  fimous  for 
being  the  mart  where  the  country  people  bring  their 
coffee  to  sell  to  the  Europeans. 
BILBOA,  a  city  in  Spain,  the  capital  of  Biscay,  with 
a  good  harbour.     Its  exports  are  wool,  sv/ord  blades, 
and  other  manufactures  in  iron  and  steel. 
BILLS  of  EXCHANGE.     A  bill  of  exchange  is  an  or- 
der or  request  in  writing,  addressed  by  one  person  to 
another,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  demand,  or 
at  a  time  therein  specified,  to  a  third  person,  or  to  his 
order  ;  or  it  may  be  made  payable  to  bearer. 

If  a  bill  be  made  payable  to  bearer,  it  is  assignable 
by  delivery  only  ;  if  it  be  pa\  able  to  order,  it  must  be 
transferred  by  indorsement  and  deUvery. 

The  person  making  or  drawing  the  bill  is  called 
the  dranuer,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  tht 
drawee,  who,  when  he  has  undertaken  to  pay  the 
amount,  is  termed  theiicrepfor.  The  person  in  whose 
favour  the  bill  is  drawn,  is  called  the  payee  ;  but  if  ha 
appoint  some  other  person  to  receive  the  money,  he 
is  then  termed  the  indorser,  and  the  person  so  ap- 
pointed the  indorsee. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  divided  mto  fcreigti  and  inland. 
The  former  pass  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
the  latter  are  transacted  by  parties  resident  in  the 
same  country.  By  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  17,  and  3  and  4 
Anne,  c.  9,  all  distinctions  between  foreign  and  in- 
land bills,  as  fir  as  respects  the  custom  of  metxhants, 
are  remo%ed,  and  the  same  principles  of  law  are  gene- 
rally applicable  to  both. 

Any  persons  capable  of  binding  themselves  by  a 
contract  may  be  parties  to  a  bill  of  exchange  or  other 
negotiable  instrument,  or  be  in  any  manner:  con- 
cerned in  negotiating  either  of  them  .An  infant, 
therefore,  or  a  married  woman  (except  in  certain 
cases,  as  wha-e  by  the   custom,  of.  London  she  has 

the 
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the  privilege  of  trading  as  a  feme  sole),  as  they  are 
incapable  of  binding  themselves  by  contract,  cannot 
be  parties  to  a  negotiahle  instrument ;  yet  such  in- 
terest negotiated  by  persons  incapacitated,  will  never- 
theless be  valid  as  to  all  other  competent  parties. 
2  Ath.  i8i. 

The  contract  of  an  infant,  however,  is  not  void 
but  voidable  ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  if  he  promise 
to  pay  a  bill  after  he  has  attained  his  majority,  this 
would  be  equally  operative  as  if  he  were  of  full  age 
at  the  time  such  contract  was  made,   i  T.  R.  6.; 8. 

Bills  or  notes  must  be  certain,  and  not  depend  on 
any  particular  event  or  contingency;  they  must  be 
for  payment  of  money  only,  and  not  for  payment  of 
money  and  performance  of  some  other  act  ;  such  In- 
struments not  being  negotiable  as  bills  of  exchange, 
according  to  the  custom  of  merchants.  3  IVils.  213. 
But  an  instrument  of  the  above  description,  although 
not  negotiable,  will  nevertheless  found  an  action  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  may  be  declared  on  between 
the  original  parties  as  a  bill.  Alves  v.  Hodgson,  7  T. 
R.  243. 

In  cases,  however,  where  the  time  only  of  pay- 
ment is  uncertain,  and  the  payment  absolute,  bills  or 
notes  upon  such  uncertainties,  with  respect  to  time 
only,  have  been  held  to  be  good. 

In  bills  made  payable  a  certain  number  of  days  af- 
ter date,  the  day  of  the  date  is  not  included  in  the 
computation ;  and  when  a  bill  payable  after  date  is 
drawn  at  a  place  using  one  style,  and  remitted  to 
a  place  using  another,  the  time  is  to  be  computed  ac- 
cording to  that  of  the  place  where  drawn  ;  but  a  bill 
payable  after  sight  is  to  be  computed  according  to  the 
style  of  the  place  where  payable.  If  the  bill  have  no 
date,  the  time  shall  be  computed  from  the  day  it  was 
issued.    6  T.  R.212. 

No  particular  form  is  necessary  in  a  bill  of  ex- 
change ;  any  order  or  promise,  which  from  the  time 
of  making  it  cannot  be  complied  with  or  performed 
■without  the  payment  of  money,  is  a  bill  or  note. 
Mod.  364. 

If  a  bill  or  note  be  altered  whilst  in  the  hands  of  the 
payee  or  any  other  holder,  in  any  material  instance, 
as  a  date,  sum,  &c.  without  consent  of  the  drawee,  he 
will  be  discharged  from   his  liability,  although  such  | 
bill  or  note  may  afterwards  come  into  the  hands  of  an  1 
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indorsee  not  a^are  of  the  alteration  ;  but  in  this  case, 
if  altered  before  acceptance  or  indorsement,  the  accep- 
tor can  take  no  advantage  of  the  alteration  ;  and  the 
consent  of  any  one  of  the  parties  to  the  alteration  will 
in  general  preclude  him  from  taking  an  advantage  of 
it.  4  'J\  R.  320. 

If  a  bill  be  made  with  a  proper  stamp,  and  after- 
wards altered  by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  thout^h 
before  negotiation,  a  new  stamp  is  necessary,  as  it  is 
a  different  contract.  Wilson  v.  Justice,  c  T.  R.  357. 
If,  however,  there  be  a  stamp  of  equal  or  superior 
value,  the  proper  one  may  be  affixed  on  payrnent  of 
40S.  before  the  instrument  is  due,  and  lol.  after  it  is 
due.  But  if  there  is  not  originally  a  stamp  amounting, 
to  the  requisite  value,  the  omission  can  never  be  le- 
gally supplied.     Evans,  p.  6. 

Acceptance  is  an  engagement  or  undertaking  to  pay 
a  bill  when  it  becomes  due.  Although  regularly  made 
by  the  person  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  it  may,  ne- 
vertheless, be  made  by  his  agent  properly  authorized 
for  that  purpose,  in  which  case  such  party  is  said  to 
accept,  S:c.  by  procuration. 

Acceptance  may  be  either  verbal  or  written,  and", 
may  be  absolute,  conditkual,  partial,  or  collateral. 

An  absolute  acceptance  is  an  engagement  to  pay  the 
bill  according  to  its  tenor ;  it  is  usually  given  by 
writing  upon  the  bill  the  word  accepted,  with  the 
name  or  initials  of  the  drawee.  The  holder  of  a  billhas 
a  right  to  insist  on  a  written  acceptance,  which  Is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  give  the  instrument  the  full  benefit 
of  circulation.  In  accepting  a  bill  payable  after  sight, 
it  is  customary  to  write  also  the  day  on  which  the  ac- 
ceptance is  made.  If  the  drawee  keep  the  bill  a  longer 
time  than  is  usual,  or  do  any  other  act  which,  upon 
a  fair  construction,  gives  credit  to  the  instrument, 
and  thereby  induces  the  holder  net  to  protest  it  as 
dishonoured,  this  will  amount  to  an  absolute  ac- 
ceptance, as  will  also  an  agreement  to  pay  at  a  future 
period. 

A  conditional  acceptance  is  an  agreement  to  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  acceptance,  as  where  the 
party  renders  himself  liable  for  payment  on  a  contin- 
gency only.  Any  act  which  evinces  an  intention  not  to 
be  bound,  unless  on  a  certain  event,  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  acceptance  the  operation  of  a  conditional 
one.  Conditional  acceptances  bccdnie  absolute  as  soon 
I  the 
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lhe  contiugsucy   happens,  or  the  condition  k  per-- 
"  formed. 

When  a  conditional  acceptance  is  made  in  writing, 
the  party  giving  it  should  also  express  the  condition, 
otherwise  he  will  not  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  such 
condition  against  any  other  subsequent  party.  Jlluso/i 
V.  Hunt,  Doug.  296. 

A  pai'tial  acceptance  is  an  agreement  to  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  acceptance,  and  may  vary 
with  respect  to  sum,  time,  or  place ;  it  may  also  vary 
from  tlie  tenor  in  the  manner  in  which  the  acceptor 
undertakes  to  pay  the  bill. 

Either  of  these  acceptances,  although  the  holder 
may  refuse  each,  will  be  binding  on  the  acceptor^  and 
the  holder  of  the  bill  in  either  of  these  cases,  if  he 
means  on  default  of  payment  to  have  recourse  to.  the 
other  parties,  should  give  notice  to  all  of  them  of  such 
acceptance. 

.Acceptance  upon  hencur  or  mpra  protest  is  9.  collateral 
acceptance,  and  may  be  matle  where  the  drawee 
refuses  to  accept,  and  some  third  person,  after  pro- 
test for  non-acceptance,  accepts  for  the  honour  of 
the  drawer,  or  any  particular  indorser  ;  in  which  lat- 
ter case  he  should  immediately  send  the  protest  to  the 
indorser. 

Not  only  a  stranger  but  the  drawee  may  accept  a 
bill  for  honour  of  the  .  drawer,  or  any  of  the  in- 
dorsees. 

If  upon  presentment  the  drawer  promise  to  accept 
at  any  future  period  such  bills  as  may  be  drawn  here- 
after, although  no  such  biU  were  made  at  the  time  of 
the  promise4j)r  do  any  other  act  accrediting  the  bill, 
which  induces  the  holder  not  to  protest  it,  this  will 
amount  to  a  complete  and  absolute  acceptance.  But 
It  has  been  adjudged,  that  if  the  drawee  say  upon  his 
application,  "there  is  the  bill,  it  is  all  right,"  or 
"  leave  the  bill,  and  I  will  examine  into  it ;"  al- 
though in  the  latter  case  the  bill  was.  left  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  being  then  called  for,  the  drawee  offered 
to  let  the  holder  sell  some  effects,  and  pay  himself; 
this  will  not  amount  to  an  acceptance.  Bayley  48. 

It  has  been  held,  that  the  bill  should  be  left  with 

the  drawee  24  hours,  that  the  drawee  may  look  into 

his  account,  and  determine  v.-hether  he  will  accept  or 

not ;  but  a  bill  or  note  need  not  be  left  on  a  present- 

.„«ient  for  payment. 
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Any  act  of  the  drawee  evincing  his  consent  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  the  drawers,  such  as  the  words 
Si'cn,  presented,  the  day -of  the  month,  or  a  direction  to 
a  third  person  to  pay  the  bill,  will  amount  to  an  ac- 

rceptance. 

A  general  acceptance  is  presumptive  evidence  of  ths 
acceptor  possessing  suiEcient  effects,  whereas  by  ac« 
cepting  specially,  though  liable  to  the  demands  of  the 
holder,  as  if  the  acceptance  were  general,  he  only 
engages  as  surety  for  a  particular  person,  on  whose 
behalf  he  comes  forward,  and  is  entitled  to  an  indem- 
nity from  that  person,  or  any  of  the  antecedent  parties. 
A  bill  previously  accepted  under  protest  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  some  other  individual,  under  pi'otest  also,  in 

.honour  of  some_particular  person. 

If  a  bill  or  note  be  made  in  a  foreign  country,  it 
must  be  conformable  to  the  laws  of  that  country,  or 
it  will  not  be  valid. 

To  obviate  the  dangers  of  navlg.ition,  foreign  bills 
are   commonly  drawn  in  sets.     The  drawee  is  here 

.directed  to  pay  the  first  bill  of  exchange,  the  second 
and  third  not  paid,  and  so  mritijtis  mutandis  with  the 
others  ;  but  if  the  first  wants  this  condition,  and  it  is 
only  contained  in  the  second  and  third,  it  will  be  no 
defence  to  an  action  on  the  first,  that  the  second  has 
been  paid.  If,  however,  there  evidently  appears  to  be 
a  casual  omission,  as  in  stating  the  words  second  and 

fourth  not  paid,  the  payment  of  the  tltird  rnay  be  a  suf- 
ficient discharge.  Bailey  14.  If  the  payee  live  at  one 
place,  and  the  payment  be  to  be  made  at  another,  both 

.  must  be  specified. 

The  bill  being  di'awn  payable  to  order,  it  may  el- 

.ther  be  negotiated  by  the  payee  himself,  or  he  may 
transfer  his  right  by  indorsement,  which  may  be  ei- 

.ther  in  blank  or  special.  The  former  transfers  the 
right  to  any  person  to  whom  the  instrument  may  be 

.delivered,  the  latter  mentions  the  name  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom  payment  shall  be  made. 

After  the  bill  has  been  indorsed  by  the  payee  it 
may  be  further  indorsed  through  any  number  of  per- 
sons, the  last  having  the  engagement  of  all  the 
preceding  parties  in  his  favour ;  and  5uch  indorse- 

.ments,  like  the  acceptance  of.  the  original  payee,  may 
be  general  oi-  special.  If  all  the  indorsements  are 
special,  the  right  of  a  holder  is  limited  by  tlieir  par- 
ticular directions. 

3  The 
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The  indorsement  of  the  payee  Is  essentially  neces- 
sary to  confer  a  right  to  any  subsequent  holder  against 
the  drawer  or  acceptor,  for  it  is  only  to  that  person  or 
to  his  order  that  they  have  undertaken  to  pay  the 
amount :  therefore  if  the  signature  of  the  payee  is 
forged,  though  by  another  person  of  the  same  name, 
no  title  is  conferred  •,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
payee  is  specially  described,  and  the  acceptance  is 
after  the  bill  appears  to  be  indorsed.  Meade  v.  Totiitg, 
4  T.  R.  28.  The  actual  proof  of  this  indorsement 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  notwithstanding  any  diffi- 
culty and  inconvenience  which  may  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  indorsee  being  unknov.-n  to  the 
^holder.     Smith  v.  Chester,  i  T.  R.  654. 

A  bill  or  note  cannot  be  indorsed  after  it  is  paid, 
'■neither  can  it  be  indorsed  for  part,  at  least  so  as  to 
bind  any  of  the  preceding  parties ;  for  personal  con- 
tracts camiot  be  so  apportioned  as  to  make  another  lia- 
ble to  two  actions,  where  by  the  contract  he  will  only 
be  liable  to  one  ;  but  where  the  drawee  of  a  bill  has 
paid  part,  it  may  be  indorsed  for  the  residue  ;  and  it 
has  been  held,  that  although  an  indorser  may  have 
paid  part  of  the  money,  the  indorsee  may  neverthe- 
less recover  the  sum  in  the  bill  against  the  drawer. 
Johnson  v.  Kenyou,  2  Wils.  262.  But  it  has  also  been 
decided,  that  if  the  indorsee  of  a  bill  or  note  receive 
part  of  the  contents  from  the  drawer,  he  cannot  re- 
ceive more  than  the  residue  from  the  acceptor. 

"Where  a  bill  is  expressed  to  be  payable  at  a  certain 
period,  whether  after  date  or  after  sight,  an  additional 
time  is  allowed  by  the  usage  of  all  commercial  coun- 
tries, called  days  of  grace.  These  vary  in  different 
places,  but  in  England  the  time  is  three  days,  so  that  a 
bill  drawn  on  the  ist  of  January,  payable  ten  days  after 
date,  becomes  due  upon  the  14th;  but  if  the  third 
day  be  Sunday,  or  day  of  public  rest,  the  bill  is  paya- 
ble on  the  day  preceding.  The  only  days  which  are 
generally  recognized  in  fngland,  except  Sunday,  are 
Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday :  a  bill  payable  at 
sight  is  synonymous  with  a  bill  payable  on  demand, 
and  must  be  paid  on  presentment. 

In  a  case  where  the  question  v>'as  incidentally  dis- 
cussed how  far  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  had  till  the  last  mo- 
ment of  the  day  on  which  it  became  due.  Lord  Kenyon 
was  strongly  of  opinion,  that  within  the  general  rula  of 
law  a  party  bound  to  do  an  act  on  a  givcnday,has  till  the 
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last  moment  of  that  day  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Justice 
Bullcr  as  strenuously  supported  the  opposite  opinion, 
and  observed,  that  the  nature  of  the  acceptor's  under- 
taking was  to  pay  the  bill  on  demand  on  any  part  of 
the  third  day  of  grace  ;  and  that  the  rule  was  so  well 
established,  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to 
depart  from  it.  With  regard  to  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change, all  the  books  agreed  that  the  protest  must  be 
made  on  the  last  day  of  grace,  which  supposes  a  de- 
fault in  payment ;  for  a  protest  cannot  exist  unless  de- 
fault be  made.  But  if  the  party  has  till  the  last  mo- 
ment of  the  day  to  pay  the  bill,  the  protest  cannot  be 
made  on  that  day.  The  usage  on  bills  of  exchange  is 
established,  and  they  are  payable  any  time  on  the  last 
day  of  grace  on  demand,  provided  that  demand  be 
made  within  reasonable  hours.  With  respect  to  what 
shall  be  deemed  reasonable  hours  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  distinctly  settled.  A  demand  at  a  very  early 
hour  of  the  day,  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, vrould  be  at  an  unreasonable  hour ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  to  say  that  the  demand  should  be  post- 
poned till  midnight,  would  be  to  establish  a  rule  at- 
tended with  mischievous  consequences.  Left/y  v. 
Mills,  4  T.  R.  170.  It  had  been  previously  decided 
that  a  person  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  by  deny- 
ing himself  to  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  when  it  became  due ;  and  this  was 
adduced  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  position 
adopted  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller. 

In  case  a  bill  be  not  regularly  paid,  the  holder  has 
a  right  to  recover  not  only  the  principal,  but  also  in 
certain  cases  costs  and  damages.  This  right  in  foreign 
bills  is  general.  In  respect  to  inland  bills  it  is  founded 
on  the  statute  of  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  17,  and  3 
and  4  Anne,  c.  9,  and  confined  to  such  as  are  ex- 
pressed to  be  made  for  value  received,  which  ar^* 
made  payable  at  certain  periods  after  date,  and  an- 
drawn  for  5I.  and  upwards.  The  interest  is  to  be 
computed  from  the  day  when  the  bill  o!:ght  to  be 
paid,  and  is  carried  on  to  the  time  wlicn  final  judg* 
ment  may  be  signed.  The  costs  and  tlamagcs  usually 
consist  of  the  re^cxchange,  banker's  commission,  and 
postage. 

It  is  usual  for  country  banks  to  charge  a  commis- 
sion of  from  5  to  10  pcr.cciit.  on  the  bills  which  they 
discount,  or  any  monf^v  which  passes  through  their 
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hands.  'This  was  once  supposed  to  be  usurious,  but  |j 
it  is  now  decided  to  be  a  lawful  charge,  being  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  their  trouble,  and  for  the 
capital  they  employ  in  providing  cash  to  answer  such 
exigencies,  and  is  the  same  charge  which  in  the 
French  law  is  called  provision. 

But  the  holder  of  a  bill,  whether  transferable  by 
delivery  or  not,  ought  in  all  cases  of  loss  immedi- 
ately to  give  notice  of  such  accident  to  the  accep- 
ter and  all  the  antecedent  parties. 

By  9  and  lo  W.  III.  c.  17,  s.  3,  the  holder  of  a 
bOl  of  above  5I.  expressed  for  value  received,  and  pay- 
able after  date,  may  in  case  of  loss  demand  of  the 
drawer  another  bill  of  the  same  tenor  with  the  origi- 
nal one,  upon  giving  security  and  indemnifying 
him  against  all  persons  whatever,  in  case  the  lost  bill 
should  be  found. 

If  one  of  a  set  of  foreign  bills  be  lost  by  the  draw- 
er, he  is  bound  to  give  the  holder  or  his  order  a  pro- 
missory note  for  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  bill  the 
day  it  becomes  due,  on  delivery  of  the  second  part  if 
it  should  arrive  in  time,  if  not  on  delivery  of  the  note, 
which  is  in  all  cases  to  have  the  law  and  privilege  of 
a  bill  of  exchange  ;  and  if  the  acceptor  shall  refuse  to 
give  such  note,  the  holder  must  protest  immediately 
lor  non-acceptance,  and  when  due  must  demand  the 
money,  although  he  has  neither  the  note  nor  the  bill, 
which,  if  refused,  a  protest  must  regularly  be  made  for 
non-payment.  Bid.  N.  P.  271. 

If  a  bill  left  with  a  merchant  for  acceptance  be 
mislaid,  the  payee  should  demand  of  the  merchant  a 
note  for  the  payment  according  to  the  time  limited 
in  the  bill,  otherwise  two  protests  will  be  required, 
one  for  non-acceptance,  and  the  other  for  non-pay- 
ment ;  and  though  such  note  be  given,  yet  if  the 
merchant  happen  to  fail,  there  must  be  a  protest  for 
Eon-payment,  in  order  to  charge  the  drawer. 

The  holder  of  a  bill  or  note  must  present  the  bill 
at  sight,  or  upon  demand,  for  payment,  and  a  bill 
payable  at  a  certain  period  after  sight,  for  acceptance, 
within  a  reasonable  time ;  but  what  shall  be  deemed 
a  reasonable  time  is  not  very  distinctly  settled.  The 
following  case,  before  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
contains  the  most  accur.ite  view  which  can  be  given 
of  the  subject : — Bills  were  drawn  in  London  on  the 
5th  March,  on  Palmer   hi  Calcutta,   in   favour  of 
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D.  Eguino,  who  on  the  same  day  indorsed  them  to 
Muihnan,  for  their  full  value,  in  a  course  of  negocia- 
tion  on  the  Royal  Exchange.  Muilman  having  re- 
ceived orders  from  his  correspondents  at  Paris  to 
procure  such  bills,  drew  on  them  for  the  amount, 
and  these  bills  were  duly  paid,  and  on  the  30th  April, 
by  their  directions,  sent  them  over  to  a  house  in  Cal- 
cutta. The  ships  conveying  them  arrived  on  the  3d 
October ;  on  the  5  th  the  agent  to  whom  they  were 
remitted  wrote  to  Palmer,  who  was  not  then  in  Cal- 
cutta, informing  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  bills,  and 
requesting  his  acceptance,  which,  by  letter  on  the 
1 7th,  he  refused.  A  fleet  had  sailed  for  Calcutta  on 
the  5th  April,  and  arrived  there  early  in  September; 
and  the  drawer  of  the  bills  having  failed,  it  was  in- 
sisted on  the  part  of  the  indorser,  that  due  diligence 
had  not  been  used,  either  in  sending  the  bills  to  India 
by  the  first  ship  which  sailed  from  England,  or  in 
presenting  them  in  India  for  acceptance,  without 
waiting  for  Palmer's  letter  of  the  17th.  Lord  chief 
justice  Eyre  left  it  to  the  jury,  whether  the  bills  were 
presented  in  a  reasonable  time,  intimating  his  own 
opinion  that  they  were ;  and  the  jury  having  found  a 
verdict  accordingly,  upon  an  application  for  a  new 
trial,  his  lordship  said,  that  the  course  of  argmnent 
did  not  call  upon  the  court  to  lay  down  any  new  rule 
as  to  bills  of  exchange  payable  at  sight,  or  a  given 
time  after  ;  if  it  did,  and  it  were  necessary,  he  should 
feel  great  anxiety  lest  he  should  clog  the  negociation  of 
bills  circumstanced  like  the  present.  It  would  be  a  very 
serious  and  difficult  thing  to  say  that  a  pei-son  buying 
a  foreign  bill,  in  the  way  that  these  were  bought, 
should  be  obliged  to  transmit  it  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  the  place  of  destination.  There  would  also 
be  a  great  difficulty  in  saying  at  what  time  such  a  bill 
should  be  presented  for  acceptance.  The  courts  have 
been  very  cautious  in  fixing  any  time  for  inland  bills 
payable  at  a  certain  period  after  sight  to  be  presented 
for  acceptance ;  and  it  seems  to  be  more  necessary  to  be 
cautious  with  respect  to  a  foreign  bill  payable  in  that 
manner.  If,  instead  of  drawing  their  foreign  bills  pay- 
able at  usances,  in  the  old  way,  merchants  chose  for 
their  own  convenience  to  draw  them  in  this  manner, 
and  to  make  the  time  commence  when  the  holder 
pleases,  he  did  not  see  how  the  courts  could  lay  down 
any  precise  rule  upon  the  subject.  He  thought,  in- 
deed. 
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deed,  that  the  holder  was  bound  to  present  the  bill  in 
reasonable  time,  in  order  that  the  period  may  com- 
mence from  which  the  payment  is  to  take  place.  The 
question,  what  is  reasonable  time  ?  must  depend  on 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  it  must 
always  be  left  to  the  jury  to  determine  whether  there 
is  any  laches.  Mr.  Justice  Buller  said,  that  the  only 
rule  he  knew  of  which  could  be  applied  to  all  cases 
of  bills  of  exchange  was,  that  due  diligence  must  be 
used,  whrther  the  bill  be  a  foreign  or  inland  bill, 
and  whether  it  be  payable  at  sight  or  at  so  many  days 
after,  or  in  any  other  manner ;  upon  these  facts  the 
jury  had  found  that  there  was  no  laches,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  facts  to  warrant  the 
court  to  say  that  the  verdict  was  against  law.  But 
here  he  must  observe,  and  he  thought  a  rule  might 
thus  far  be  laid  down  as  to  laches  with  regard  to  bills 
payable  at  sight,  or  a  certain  t'lme  after  sight,  namely, 
that  they  ought  to  be  put  into  circulation.  If  they 
are  circulated,  the  parties  are  kncnwn  to  the  world, 
and  their  credit  is  looked  to ;  and  if  a  bill  drawn  at 
three  days  sight  were  kept  out  in  that  way  for  a  year, 
he  could  not  say  there  was  laches  ;  but  if,  instead  of 
putting  it  in  circulation,  the  holder  were  to  lock  it 
up  for  any  length  of  time,  he  should  say  that  he  was 
guilty  of  laches  ;  but  further  than  that  the  rule  can- 
not be  laid  down.  Mr.  Justice  Heath  also  said,  that 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  time  for  presenting 
bills  payable  at  sight  or  at  a  given  time  after ;  and 
the  application  for  a  new  trial  was  refused.  Muilman 
V.  D.  Egiiiito,  2  H.  B.  ^6j. 

If  a  bill  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  banker,  it  must 
be  presented,  if  payable,  where  such  banker  resides, 
the  next  time  the  banker's  clerk  goes  his  usual  rounds. 
Haniey  v.  Tratman,   i  Bl. 

Notice  is  that  information  which  the  holder  of  a 
negotiable  instrument  is  bound  to  give  to  all  the  ante- 
cedent parties.  If  the  drawer  refuse  to  accept,  or, 
having  accepted,  if  he  refuse  payment,  or  if  he  offer 
an  acceptance  varying  from  the  bill  -,  in  either  of  the 
above  cases  the  bill  is  dishonoured,  and  the  holder,  in 
case  of  neglect  to  communicate  notice  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  will  not  be  at  liberty  to  resort  to  the 
other  parties,  who  by  such  negligence  will  be  dis- 
charged from  their  respective  obligations.  Bur. 
26-jo. 
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The  riglit  of  the  drawer  or  ludorser  to  receive 
notice  in  case  of  the  bill's  being  dishonoured,  is  so 
strong  a  principle  in  law,  and  in  all  cases  so  indispen- 
sable, that  nothing  but  what  has  been  by  the  act  of 
God  rendered  impossible,  can  be  an  excuse  for 
the  want  of  it  ;  except  indeed  in  those  particular 
cases  where  the  parties,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  entitled,  have  by  their  own  act  incapacitated 
themselves  to  insist  upon  the  want  of  it.  It  is 
not  material  who  informs  the  drawer  of  non-accept- 
ance or  non-payment  of  the  bill,  because  notice  is 
merely  required  that  he  may  have  recourse  to  the  ac- 
ceptor. Shaiu  V.  Croft,  Lord  Kcnyoti,  sittings  after 
Trin.  1798. 

Notice  of  conditional  or  partial  acceptance  should 
be  given  to  the  other  parties  to  the  bill  by  the  holder 
in  default  of  payment ;  for  if  under  these  circum- 
stances a  general  notice  of  non-acceptance  be  given  to 
any  of  the  parties,  omitting  to  mention  in  such  notice 
the  nature  of  the  acceptance  offered,  the  acceptor  is 
discharged  by  this  act  of  the  holder  from  his  accept- 
ance.    I  T.  R.  182. 

A  protest  is  an  act  of  a  notary  public,  stating  that  a 
bill  has  been  presented  for  acceptance,  or  for  papnent, 
and  refused  ;  and  declaring  that  the  acceptor,  in- 
dorsers,  &c.  shall  be  liable  for  damages,  &c.  and  to 
this  instrument  all  foreign  courts  give  entire  credit. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  notary  marks  or  notes  the 
minute  of  refusal  on  the  bill  itself,  and  afterwards  the 
instrument  is  drawn  out  and  attested  under  hi^  hand 
and  seal.  The  want  of  a  protest  can  m  no  case  be 
supplied  by  noting,  which  is  a  mere  preparatory  mi- 
nute of  which  the  law  of  England  takes  no  cogni- 
zance as  distinguished  from  a  protest. 

If  there  be  no  notary  resident  at  or  near  the  place, 
the  bill  must,  when  payable,  be  protested  by  some 
substantial  resideut,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more 
witnesses,  and  should  in  general  be  made  at  the  place 
where  payment  is  refused  ;  but  when  a  bill  is  drawn 
abroad,  directed  to  the  drawer  at  Southampton,  or 
any  other  place,  requesting  him  to  pay  the  payee  in 
London,  the  protest  for  non-acceptance  of  such  bill, 
may  be  made  either  at  Southampton  or  London. 

The  form  of  a  protest  must  always  be  conformable 
to  the  custom  of  the  country  where  it  is  made,  and  a 
copy  of  the  bill  must  be  written  on  all  protests,  and 
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the  indorsements  transcribed  veriatim,  with  an  account 
of  the  reasons  given  by  the  party  why  he  does  not  ho- 
nour the  bill. 

No  adjudication,  it  is  said,  has  been  yet  made  with 
respect  to  the  time  at  which  foreign  bills  must  be  pro- 
tested -,  but  from  analogy  with  respect  to  the  time 
when  such  protest  should  be  made  for  non-payment, 
it  should  be  made  in  this  country  within  the  usual 
hours  of  business,  on  the  day  when  acceptance  is  re- 
fused. 

By  3  &  4  Anne,  c.  9.  a  protest  may  be  made  of 
an  inland  bill,  if  such  bill  be  for  the  payment  of  five 
pound  or  upwards,  within  a  limited  time  after  date, 
and  the  value  expressed  to  have  been  received,  or 
after  an  acceptance  written  on  such  bill  for  its  non- 
p.iyment ;  but  a  protest  cannot  properly  be  made  on 
any  other  inland  bill.  See  also  9  &  10  W.  III.  c.  17. 
s.  I.  A  protest  on  an  inland  bill  is  never  neces- 
sary where  the  bill  is  for  payment  of  less  than  20I. 
and  in  such  as  are  for  more,  a  neglect  to  procure 
it  will  only  preclude  the  holder  from  recovering 
against  the  person  entitled  to  notice,  and  special  da- 
mages or  costs  occasioned  by  the  non-acceptance,  non- 
payment, and  interest.  3  &  4  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  6.  Broiigh 
V.  Perkins,  Lord  Raymond  i)g2.  Str.  910.  If  the  bill, 
however,  be  under  20I.  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
decided  whether  the  holder  would  not  be  entitled  to 
the  above  as  an  accumulative  remedy,  although  no 
protest  was  made.  9  &  10  W.  III.  c.  17.  s.  16.  A 
protest  upon  inland  bills,  however,  is  very  unusual  in 
practice,  such  being  only  noted  for  non-accept- 
ance. 

"Wherever  notice  is  requisite  in  case  of  dishonour 
of  foreign  bills,  a  protest  is  also  necessary,  and  notice 
.  of  non-acceptance  should  be  transmitted  by  the  hol- 
der, within  a  reasonable  time  after  protest,  to  all  the 
parties  to  whom  he  means  to  resort,  2  H,  B.  569  -, 
nor  must  the  holder  delay  giving  notice  till  the  bill  is 
protested  also  for  non-payment.  Bui.  N.  P.  271.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  a  copy  of  the  protest  should  ac- 
company the  notice  of  non-acceptance  ;  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  the  protested  bill,  but  a  notice  of  the 
protest  is  in  all  cases  necessary. 

Notice  in  case  of  foreign  bills  -when  to  he  given.  Notice 
should  be  given  on  the  day  of  refusal  to  accept,  if  any 
post  or  ordinary  conveyance  sets  out  on  the  day,  and 
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if  not  by  the  next  earliest  ordinary  conveyance.  4  T. 
R.  174.  Lord  Raymond  743.  2  Str,  829.  Sencfing  by 
the  post  both  in  foreign  and  inland  bills,  will  be  suffici- 
ent, even  though  the  letter  should  miscarry;  and  where 
there  is  no  post,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  send  notice  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of  conveyance,  although  it  may 
not  be  the  earliest. 

In  inland  bills  not  protested  for  non-acceptance,  if 
the  parties  reside  in  the  same  place  where  the  bill  was 
dishonoured,  notice  should  be  given  on  the  same  day 
if  possible,  and  by  that  day's  post  if  the  parties  are  re- 
sident out  of  that  place.  In  inland  bills  protested  for 
non-acceptance,  if  the  note  or  protest  thereof  is  not 
sent  within  14  days  after  it  is  made,  the  drawer  or  in- 
dorser  will  not  be  liable  for  damages,  &c.  3  and  4 
Anne,  c.  9.  s.  5.  Notice  should  be  given  by  the  holder 
to  the  person  from  whom  the  bill  was  received  ;  and 
although  such  notice  may  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all 
antecedent  parties,  and  thereby  make  any  further  no- 
tice unnecessary,  it  is  nevertheless  adviseable  for 
every  party  immediately  upon  receipt  of  such  notice, 
to  give  a  fresh  one  to  such  of  those  persons  as  are  ha- 
ble  over  to  him,  and  against  whom  he  must  prove  no- 
tice.    BayL  83. 

The  holder  of  a  bill  dishonoured  should  carry  it  ta 
a  notary,  who  is  to  present  it  to  the  drawee,  and  again 
demand  acceptance. 

•  If  the  person  entitled  to  notice  be  abroad,  notice  of 
non-acceptance  should  in  this  case  be  left  at  the  place 
of  his  residence  in  England,  and  payment  demanded 
of  his  wife  or  servant.  £sp.  Ca.  N.  P.  5 1 1,  512. 

If  a  bill  be  accepted  after  it  becomes  due,  and  notice 
have  been  given,  at  the  time  the  bill  became  due,  of 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  acceptor  will  be 
bound  to  pay  such  bill  on  demand,  the  drawer  and 
indorser  being  by  such  notice  still  held  liable.  1 2  Mod. 
410.  Lord  Raymond  ^66. 

Notice  in  case  of  bankruptcy  of  the  drawer,  such 
notice  not  having  been  given  to  a  person  accepting  a 
bill  after  the  bankruptcy,  he  will  be  justified  in  paying 
such  acceptance,  although  he  has  afterwards  heard  of 
the  bankruptcy. 

A  bill  of  exchange  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  is 
a  honafidc  holder  is  good,  and  must  be  paid  although 
it  has  not  in  the  first  instance  been  actually  given  for 
value  received.    An  usurious  consideration  or  gaming 
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debt  alone  invalidates  a  bill  in  the  hands  of  the  bona 
jide  holder.    See  Bankruptcy,  Consideration,  Forgery, 
Promissory-Notes,  Usances,  Usury. 
Bill  of  Entry,  an  account  of   the    goods    entered 
at  the  cnstom-house,  both   inwards  and    outwards. 
In  this   bill   must  be   expressed,  the  merchant   ex- 
porting  or  importing,    the   quantity   of    merchan- 
dizes, and  the  divers  species  thereof ;  and  whither 
or  whence  transported.     See  Customs. 
Bill   of   Store,     a  licence  granted   at  the    custom- 
house to  merchants,  by  which  they  have  liberty  to 
carry  custom-free,  aU  such  stores  and  provisions  as 
they  may  have  occasion  for  during  their  voyage.  See 
Custotns. 
Bill  of  Lading  is  a  document  given  by  the  master  of 
a  vessel,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  certain  goods 
shipped  on  board,  whereby  he  contracts  to  deliver  the 
same  in  good  order  and  condition  at  the  port  of  con- 
signment.    Of  these  bills  it  is  customary  to  make 
out  three,  two  of  which,  to  be  valid  in  this  country, 
must  be  on  a  regular  stamp  ;  one  of  these  should  be 
transmitted,  by  the  first  conveyance,  to  the  correspon- 
dent to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  the  second  re- 
mains with  the  shipper,  and  the  third,  which  requires 
no  stamp,  remains  with  the  master  to  ascertain  the 
specific  quantity  of  the  merchandize  shipped. 

A  bill  of  lading  should  be  signed  by  the  master 
within  24  hours  after  delivery  of  the  goods  on  board. 
The  master  is  in  no  case  compelled  to  deliver  up 
the  goods  shipped  at  the  port  of  destination,  without  a 
receipt  for  the  same  from  the  consignee.  The  indorse- 
ment of  a  bill  of  lading  is  an  assignment  of  the  goods  | 
themselves,  but  is  not  negotiable  according  to  the  j 
custom  of  merchants.     See  Shipping.  | 

Bill,   B.^nk,  is  a  note  or  obligation  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  by  one  of 
the  cashiers,  for  value  received  ;  or  it  is  an  obligation 
to  pay  on  demand  either  to  the  bearer  or  to  order. 
Bill  of  Sufferance,    a  licence  granted  to  a  merchant 
at    the   custom-house,    sufi-ering  him  to  trade  from 
one  port  to  another,  without  paying  custom.     See 
Customs. 
Bill  of  l'ARCEt,s,   an  account  given  by  the  seller  to 
the  buyer,  containing  tlie  particulars  of  the  sort  and 
prices  of  the  goods  bought. 
Bill  of  Hualth.     See  ^/arantiue. 
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Bill  of  Sale  is  a  deed  whereby  a  person  transfers  his 
right  or  interest  in  certain  personal  efiects. 

By  the  13  Eliz.  c   5,  all  fraudulent  conveyances  of 
lands,  &c.  goods  and  chattels,  to  avoid  the  debt  or 
duty  of  another,  shall  (as  against  the  party  only,  whose 
debt  or  duty  is  so  endeavoured  to  be  avoided)  be  utterly 
void,  except  grants  made  bona  fide  and  on  a  good  and  • 
valuable  consideration.     If  the  owner  rem'ain  in'  pos-* 
session  after  having  transferred  any  effects  for  a  va- 
luable consideration,  such  continuance  in  possession 
is  a  fixed  character  of  a  fraudulent  conveyance,  and 
it  shall  not  avail  against  an  execution  from  any  bona 
fide  creditor.    If  goods  continue  in  the  possession  of 
the  vendor   after   a  bill   of  sale  of  them,  although 
there  is  a  clause  in  the  instrument  that  he  shall  an- 
nually account  with  the  vendee,  this  transaction  will 
nevertheless  be  fraudulent,  and  within  the  above  cited 
statute.     If  a  person  execute  a  bill   of  sale  of  all  his 
goods,  in  consideration  of  blood  and  natural  affection 
to  his  son,  or  any  other  relation,  such  conveyance  will- 
be  void   with  respect  to  creditors.     See  Bankruptcy, 
Fraud. 
Bills,   Victualling,  bills  issued  by  the  victualling 
board  in  payment  of  contracts  made  for  victualling 
the  navy.  They  are  in  every  respect  the  same  as  navy 
bills. 
Bills,  Navy,   bills  issued  by  the  navy  board  for  the 
payment  of  the  various  contractors  for  stores  for  the 
navy,  dock-yards,  &c. 

Those  bills  till  lately  bore  interest  at  four  per 
cent,  and  were  not  payable  at  any  fixed  time  ;  but 
now,  by  a  very  wise  regulation,  made  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1 796,  they  are  payable  at  90  days,  with  an 
interest  of  three  pence  halfpenny  per  day  on  each  lool. 
the  same  as  exchequer  bills.  The  brokerage,  when 
sold  or  transferred,  is  as.  6d.  the  lool.,  and  the  in- 
terest is  calculated  up  to  the  day.  Before  the  last 
regulation,  na\'y  bills  were  sometimes  at  10,  15,  and 
even  20  per  cent,  discount,  which  was  attended  with 
great  loss  to  government,  and  loaded  the  money  market 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  for  the  jobbing,  to  which 
they  gave  place,  was  immense  ;  besides,  as  the  time 
of  payment  was  distant,  the  quantity  was  sometimes 
very  great.  During  1796,  the  very  year  in  which  the 
regulation  was  madt?,  7,500,0001.  of  bills  were  paid  off 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sunamer,  and   13,000,000!. 
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more  before  the  end  of  the  season.  This  accumula- 
tion can  never  now  take  place,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  date,  and  there  can  be  no  great  discount,  owing 
to  the  certainty  of  payment.  Of  all  the  financial 
measures  adopted  during  Mr.  Pitt's  administration, 
none  does  more  service  to  the  money  market,  or  more 
credit  to  himself,  than  this  well  judged  alteration  in 
the  term  of  navy  bills. 

Bills,  Exchequer,  government  securities  bearing  in- 
terest. 'ITiey  are  for  lool.  each,  loool.,  and  even 
larger  sums.  TJiose  of  lool.  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  tliree-pence  per  day,  4I.  i  is.  3d.  a  year,  but  those 
for  1000!.  and  upwards  bear  three-pence  halfpenny  a 
day  per  cent.  Exchequer  bills,  though  the  same  in 
their  nature  and  solidity,  differ  in  their  origin  from 
na\y  bills  in  this,  that  they  are  issued  in  anticipation 
of  revenue,  and  circulated  by  the  bank  of  England 
-to  raise  money.  During  the  recess  of  parliament 
there  is  a  sum  left  to  the  credit  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  to  serve  in  case  of  exigency.  The 
bank  makes  advances  to  the  amount  voted,  for  which 
the  exchequer  Issues  bills.  There  is  a  standing  con- 
tract between  government  and  the  bank  for  the  trouble 
and  expence  attending  the  issue  and  circulation  of 
these  bills. 

Notice  of  the  time  at  which  they  are  to  be  paid 
.is  given  by  public  advertisement,  and  the  payment  is 
made  at  the  Exchequer  Bill  Office,  St.  Margaret's- 
street,  Westminster.  These  are  very  saleable  secu- 
rities, and  after  the  price  of  tiie  day,  whether  above 
or  below  par,  a  fixed  interest  is  calculated  up  to  the 
day  on  which  they  are  transferred  or  sold.  The  first 
issue  was  made  in  1696,  to  supply  the  want  of  cash 
during  a  recoinage  of  the  current  money  of  the  king- 
dom. 'J  hey  were  found  so  convenient  that  they 
have  been  annually  issued  ever  since  that  time. 

BILLINGSGATE,  a  f.ee  market  for  fish  held  every 
lawful  day,  established  by  stat.  10  &  11  W.  III.  c.  24. 
and  every  person  who  buys  fish  in  the  said  mr.r- 
ket,  may  sell  the  same  in  any  other  market  place  or 
places  within  the  city  of  London  or  elsewhere  bv  re- 
tail, with  this  exception,  that  none  but  fishmongers 
be  permitted  to  sell  in  fixed  shops  or  houses.  No 
person  or  persons  shall  purchase  at  Billingsgate  am' 
quantity  of  fish  to  be  divided  by  lots  or  in  shares 
amongst  any  fishmongers  or  other  persons,  in  or- 
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der  to  be  after^vards  put  to  sale  by  retail,  or  other- 
wise; nor  shall  any  fishmonger  engross  or  buy  in 
the  said  market  any  quantity  of  tish,  but  what  shall 
be  for  his  own  sale  or  use,  under  the  penalty  of  20L 
No  lobsters  to  be  sold  that  are  not  eight  inches  from 
the  peak  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  middle  fin  of 
the  tail,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  each  the  sum  of  one 
shilling. 

And  it  is  farther  enacted,  that  no  fish  (except 
stock-fish  and  live  eelsj  caught  by  foreigners,  unless 
protestant  strangers  inhabiting  within  this  kingdom, 
shall  be  imported  in  any  foreign  vessel,  not  beinj; 
wholly  English  property,  and  exposed  to  sale  in  this 
kingdom,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  vessel 
and  fish,  provided  that  nothing  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  anchovies,  sturgeon,  botargo, 
or  cavear,  nor  selling  of  mackarcl  before  or  after  di- 
vine service  on  Sunday. 

By  stat.  I  G.  I.  stat.  2.  c.  18,  no  fish  taken  by 
foreigners,  except  protestant  inhabitants  of  England, 
shall  be  imported  into  this  kingdom,  under  a  penalty 
of  20I.  to  be  levied  by  distress  of  the  master  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  are  imported  ;  provided  that  no- 
thing in  the  said  act  shall  extend  to  prevent  the  im- 
porting, buying,  or  exposmg  to  sale,  any  eels,  stock- 
fish, anchovies,  sturgeon,  botargo  or  cavear,  as  well 
as  lobsters  and  turbots. 
BIRMINGHAM,  a  large  town  in  Warwickshire.  It 
is  no  corporation,  and  therefore  free  for  any  manu- 
facturer or  other  person  to  settle  there,  which  has 
contributed  greatly  to  its  flourishing  trade.  The  hard- 
ware manufactures  of  Birmingham  have  been  noted 
for  a  considerable  period  ;  but  of  late  years,  by  great 
additions  to  its  trade  from  a  variety  of  articles,  such 
as  metal  buttons,  buckles,  plated  goods,  japanned 
ware,  polished  steel,  swords,  guns,  &c.  it  has  risen 
to  be  superior  in  population  to  any  of  the  modern  in- 
land trading  towns  in  England,  Manchester  excepted. 
It  is  plentifully  supplied  with  coal  by  means  of  a  canal 
to  Wednesbury,  about  eight  miles  distant,  which  has 
a  communication  with  the  great  trunk  from  the  Trent 
to  the  Severn,  by  a  branch  passing  by  Wolverhampton. 
Birmingham  goods  are  exported  in  great  quantities 
to  foreign  countries,  where,  in  point  of  cheapness 
and  elegance,  they  are  unrivalled.  Formerly  the 
Birmingham  manufacturers  sold  their  articles  for  the 
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foreign  market  to  merchants  or  factors  established  in 
London,  who  exported  them  ;  but  for  these  last  30 
years,  there  have  been  Birmingham  factors  and  ma- 
nufacturers who  have  sent  travellers  abroad,  and 
carry  on  their  commerce  in  all  quarters  directly  them- 
S2lves,  and  without  the  interposition  of  a  London 
factor  or  merchant. 

One  of  the  greatest  manufactories  of  this  or  any 
other  country,  is  that  of  Mr.  Boulton,  at  Soho,  near 
Birmingham.     The  variety  of  articles  made  there  is 
such  as  nearly  to  comprehend  the  whole  circle  of 
Birmingham  manufactures.    The  new  coinage  of  cop- 
per has  been  carried  on  there,  founded  upon  a  princi- 
ple   and  executed  in  a  manner  that  bids  fair  to  put  an 
end  to  the  counterfeiting  of  that  species  of  money. 
But  the  greatest   advantage  that  the  country  has  de- 
rived from   the  ingenious  and  spirited  proprietors  of 
that  work,  is  the  perfection  of  Mr.  Watts's  steam- 
engine,  by  which  the  expence  of  that  useful  machine 
is  greatly  diminished,  and   its   application  vastly  ex- 
tended.    Amongst  the  mechanical  inventions  of  the 
last  century,  this,  both  in  point  of  ingenuity  and  abi- 
lity, takes  the  first  rank.     By  reducing  the  price  of 
coals  and  all  minerals,  and  furnishing  those  who  want 
it  with  potvcr  or  moving  force  at  a  reasonable  price,  it 
tends  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  a  vast  number  of 
other  branches  of  business  and  manufactures. 
BL  \CK  SEA,    the  ancient  Euxine,  bounded  on  the 
north   by  Catherinenslaf,    Taurica,    and  the  sea  of 
Asoph ;    on   the    east  by  Mingrclin,    Circassia,   and 
Georgia  ;  on  the  south  by  Natolia;  and  on  the  west 
by   Romania,   Bulgaria,  and  Bessarabia.     The  com- 
merce of  the  Black  Sea  is  so  considerable  by  the  ad- 
vantages it  affords,  and  the  great  quantity  of  goods  it 
takes  OiF,  that  the  yearly  import  of  them  is  supposed 
to  be  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars.     Ciijfu  is 
one  of  the  principal  ports  in  it,  distant  about   700 
miles  from   Constantinople.     The   Turks,    Creeks, 
Persians,  and  Russians,  are  the  people  who  support 
this  trade,  and  vast  quantities  of  merchandise  arc  sold 
here  both  for  the  consumption  of  the  place,  and  of 
many  others,  with  which  it  m.aintains  a  correspond- 
ence.   Here  are  annually  seld  to  the  value  of  12,000 
dollars  in  Venetian  brocades  ;    also  another  sort,  of 
which  the  gold  and  silver  is  f  ilse,  and  the  flowers  like 
those  of  damask,  to  the  amount  of  7  or  8,000  dollars ; 
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Scio  damask  to  the  amount  of  20,coo  dollars,  and 
taffeties  striped  and  plain  to  the  amount  of  15,000 
dollars.  Ihere  are  likewise  brought  from  Scio, 
15,000  dollars'  worth  of  fustian,  and  some  from  Con- 
stantinople. Of  coffee  there  is  sold  yearly  to  the 
amount  of  from  15  to  20,000  dollars;  and  from  5 
to  6,000  dollars  in  flax  from  Cairo.  Of  all  these 
merchandises,  a  great  part  is  consumed  in  the  district 
of  the  Crimea ;  another  portion  is  sent  to  the  places 
situated  near  the  Palus  Mocotis. 

The  proceeds  of  these  goods  are  in  hides,  wax, 
wheat,  barley,  butter,  honey,  and  caviar.  Of  the 
hides  there  are  two  sorts  ;  the  best  made  at  CafFa, 
being  to  the  amount  of  90,000  dollars  yearly :  these 
are  carried  to  Smyrna,  by  the  way  of  Natolia,  and 
cost  about  a  dollar  each.  The  second  sort  are  of 
an  inferior  quality,  tanned  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  which  arc  sent  to  Constantinople.  There 
is  annually  collected  at  CafFa,  a  large  quantity  of  wax 
and  honey,  part  of  which  goes  to  Smyrna,  and  the 
rest  to  Constantinople.  There  are  also  sent  yearly  to 
the  latter  50  or  60  saihs.  of  wheat,  and  from  15  to 
20  of  barley.  A  very  great  quantity  of  butter  is  also 
sent  hence  to  Constantinople. 
BLACKWELL  HALL,  a  repository  and  market  for 
woollen  goods,  in  Basinghall-street,  London,  esta- 
blished by  Stat.  8  &  9  W.  III.  c.  9.  which  directs  that 
the  public  market  be  held  there  every  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday,  from  8  to  12  in  the  forenoon, 
and  from  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon,  and  no  other  day 
or  hour.  And  it  enacts  that  the  governors  shall 
appoint  convenient  room  in  the  hall  for  the  sale  of 
cloth  belonging  to  country  clothiers,  and  warehouse- 
room  for  the  same,  on  payment  of  the  ancient  duties 
of  the  hall.  No  factor  or  other  person,  except  the 
owner  of  the  cloth,  shall  sell  or  expose  to  sale,  out 
of  the  said  market,  any  cloth  directed  to  be  brought 
to  it,  under  the  penalty  of  5I.  The  hall-keepers, 
clerks,  and  master-porters,  shall  diligently  keep  books 
and  registers  of  the  sales  and  sellers  and  buyers,  and 
their  factors,  which  books  shall  be  open  to  the  do- 
thiers,  their  agents  or  servants,  at  all  convenient 
times,  without  fee.  And  any  hall-keeper,  clerk,  or 
master-porter,  neglecting  his  duty  herein,  shall  for 
every  offence  forfeit  lol.  And  if  any  person  pur- 
chase cloth  of  a  faftor  or  other  person  (except  tli  > 

owner) 
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-ewncr)  otherwise  than  for  ready  money,  sucK  factor,  I 
&(-.  shall,  within  twelve  days  after  the  sale  and  de- 
livery, take,  on  demand  of  the  buyer,  a  note,  tes- 
tifying under  the  buyer's  hand  the  cloth  sold,  and 
the  «um  of  money  sold  for,  payable  to  the  owner, 
with  notice  of  the  buyer's  place  of  abode  there  sub- 
scribed, to  the  owner  or  any  person  authorized  by 
him   to  receive  the  same,  on  pain  to  forfeit  to  the 
-owner  double  the  value.     And  if  any  woollen  draper, 
buying  woollen  cloth  on  aedit,  shall  refuse  or  ne- 
glect to  give  such  note,  on  being  required  at  any  time 
next  after  eight  days  of  the  sale  and  delivery,  he  shall 
forfeit  2ol.  for  every  cloth  so  sold  to  the  owner  ;  and 
every  piece  of  cloth  not  returned  within  eight  days  af- 
ter delivery  of  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  passed 
and  approved  of  by  the  buyer  as  merchantable  cloth  ; 
and  all  contracts  for  allowing  a  longer  time  for  passing 
any  cloth  shall  be  void.     These  penahies  recoverable 
in  any  court  of  record,  but  must  be  sued  for  within 
six  months. 
Bi.ackwell-Hai,l  Factor.     Those   of  this  business 
act  by  commission  from  the  manufacturers  of  different 
sorts  of  woollen  cloths  in  town  and  country,  to  sup- 
ply whom  they  contract  for  large  quantities  of  the 
various  sorts  of  cloth  in  the  counties   where  they  are 
made,  which  they  deposit  in  Blackwell-Hall,  where 
there  are  separate  places  appropriated  for  each  factor, 
whence  he  sells   them    to  the  merchants  and  retail 
dealers. 
BOATS,  BARGES,  &c.  in  the  inland  Nawgation.     By 
St.  35  G.  HI.  c.  58  &  112,  every  barge,  boat,  when-y, 
or  other  vessel  exceeding  13  tons,  navigated  on  any 
•river,  canal,   or  navigation   in  Great    Britain,  shall 
be  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  town-clerk, 
&c.  of  the  county,  riding,  shire  or  place  to  which  it 
belongs.     The  register  and  certificate  shall  set  forth 
the  nature  of  the  vessel,  and  the  name  and  place  of 
abode  of  the  master,  with  the  number  and  capacities 
of  the  crew,  the  burthen,  and  also  the  line  and  ex- 
tent of  the  navigation  in  which  such  vessel  hath  been 
wsually  navigated. 

Such  vessels  to  be  surveyed  by  persons  appointed  by 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  to  whom  the  master  shall 
produce  his  certificate  of  registry,  and  all  other  par- 
ticulars in  writing,  under  the  penalty  of  20I.  and  such 
vr:ssels.of  this  description/ which  are  not  so  registered, 
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may  be  seized,  and  the  master  shall  forfeit  20I.  for 
every  ton.  The  tonnage,  nantss  of  the  owners, -^c. 
to  be  painted  on  the  stern. 

By  Stat.  41   G.  III.  c.   58,  the  London  Assurance 
Company  are  empowered  to   insure  vessels,  barges, 
keels,  boats,  and  other  craft  employed  in  inland  na- 
•vigation,    and  the  goods,  merchandize,  and    effects 
'  laden  therein. 
BOHEMIA,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Misnia  and  Lusatia,  on  the  east  by  Silesia 
and  Moravia,  on  the  south  by  Austria,  and  on  the 
west  by  Bavaria.     It  is  200  miles  in  length,  and  150 
in  breadth ;  and  is  f.-rtile  in  corn,  saffron,  hops,  and 
pasture.     The  chief  rivers  are  the  Muldaw,  Elbe, 
and  Oder.     In  the  mountains  are  mines  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  quicksilver.     Above 
a  hundred  towns  and  places  might  be  named  where 
mine-works   have  been  established.      All  kinds    of 
marble  are  likewise  dug  in  Bohemia.     Almost  every 
kind  of  precious  stones  is  found  there,  but  in  general 
deficient  in  hardness.     Milk-white  pearls,  gathered 
in  many  places,  are  extremely  beautiful.    It  is  subject 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  capital  is  Prague. 
BOLOGNA,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital   of  the  Bo- 
lognese,  containing  about   70,000   Inhabitants,  who 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  silks  and  velvets. 
The  surrounding  country  produces  Immense  quanti- 
ties  of  oil,  wine,  flax,  and  hemp  ;  and  furnishes  all 
Europe  with  confectionary,  distilled  waters,  and  es- 
sences. 
BOMBAY,  an  island  of  Hindostan,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Deccan,  7  miles  in  length,  and  20  miles  In  cir- 
cumference.    It  contains  a  strong  and  capacious  for- 
tress, a  large  city,  dock-yard,  and  marine  arsenal. 
Here  the  finest  merchant-ships  in  the  world  are  bulk 
of  teek,  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which  is  more  durable  than  the  best  English  oak.    It 
is  one  of  the  three  presidences  of  the  English  East- 
India  company   by  which  their  oriental  territories 
are  governed. 
BOND.     A  bond  or  obUgatkn  is  a  deed  whereby  the 
obligor  binds  hijnself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  ad- 
ministrators, to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  an- 
other at  a  day  appointed. 

If  the  bond  be  without  a  condition.  It  is  called  a 
single  or  simple  bond  ;  but  there  Is  generally  a  con- 
dition 
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ditlon  added,  that  if  the  obligor  does  some  particular 
act,  the  obligation  shall  be  void,  or  else  shall  remain 
in  full  force,  as  payment  of  rent,  performance  of 
covenants  in  a  deed,  or  repayment  of  a  principal  sum 
of  money  borrowed  of  the  obligee,  with  interest, 
which  principal  sum  is  usually  one  half  of  the  penal 
vum  specified  in  the  bond.  In  case  the  condition  is 
not  performed,  the  bond  becomes  forfeited  or  abso- 
lute at  law,  and  charges  the  obligor  while  living,  and 
after  his  death  the  obligation  descends  on  his  heir,  who 
is  liable  (on  defect  of  personal  assets)  provided  he  has 
real  assets,  by  descent,  as  a  recompense.  All  persons 
who  are  enabled  to  contract,  and  whom  the  law  sup- 
poses to  have  sufficient  freedom  and  understanding 
for  that  purpose,  inay  bind  themselves. 

If  the  condition  of  a  bond  be  impossible  at  the 
time  of  making  it,  or  be  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to 
some  rule  of  law  that  is  merely  positive,  or  if  it  be 
uncertain- or  Insensible,  the  condition  alone  is  void, 
and  the  bond  sliall  stand  singly  and  unconditional. 
If  it  be  to  do  a  thing  that  is  malum  in  se,  the  obliga- 
tion Itself  Is  void,  for  the  whole  is  an  unlawful  con- 
tract, and  the  obligee  shall  take  no  advantage  from 
such  a  transaction ;  and  if  the  condition  be  possible 
at  t!\e  time  of  making  it,  and  afterwards  become  im- 
possible by  the  act  of  God,  the  act  of  law,  or  the  act 
of  the  obligee  himself,  there  the  penalty  of  the  obli- 
gation is  saved  ;  for  no  prudence  or  foresight  of  tlie 
obhgor  could  guard  against  such  a  contingency.  Co. 
Lit.  206. 

On  the  forfeiture  of  a  bond,  the  whole  penalty  was 
formerly  recoverable  at  law ;  but  by  statute  4  and  5 
Anne,  c.  16,  it  is  enacted,  that  In  the  case  of  a  bond, 
conditioned  for  the  payment  of  money,  the  payment  ; 
or  tender  of  the  principal  sum  due,  ^with  interest  and  ' 
costs,  even  though  the  bond  be  forfeited,  will  be  a 
bar  to  the  action. 

Where  the  condition  of  a  bond  is  to  perform  a 
collateral  act,  in  some  cases  damages  may  be  reco- 
vered bL'yond  a  penalty. 

By  statute  2  Geo.  III.  c.  25,  the  stealing  of  any 
bond  or  bill,  &c.  for  money,  being  the  property  of 
any  one,  is  made  felony,  as  if  offenders  liad  taken 
other  goods  of  like  value. 

The  bond  of  a  feme  covert  is  void,  and  neither 
binds  her  or  her  husband.  An  infant,  though  liable 
for  his  necessaries,  such  as  meat,  drink,  cloaths,  phy- 
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sic,  schooling,  &c.  yet  if  he  bind  himself  in  an  obli- 
gation, with  a  penahy,  for  the  payment  of  any  of 
those,  the  obligation  is  void.  If  a  person  be  illegally 
restrained  of  his  liberty,  and  during  such  restraint 
enter  into  a  bond  to  the  person  who  causes  the  re- 
straint, the  same  may  be  avoided.  Co.  Lit.  253. 
Although  an  MmM,  feme  covert,  8<c.  who  are  dis- 
abled by  law  to  contract  and  to  bind  themselves  in 
bonds,  enter,  together  with  a  stranger  who  is  under 
none  of  these  disabilities,  into  an  obligation,  it  shall 
bind  the  stranger,  though  It  be  void  as  to  the  in- 
fant, &c. 

If  a  person  enters  voluntarily  into  a  bond,  though 
there  was  not  any  consideration  given,  if  there  be  no 
fraud  used  in  obtaining  the  same,  the  bond  shall  not 
be  relieved  against  in  equity ;  but  a  voluntary  bond 
may  not  be  paid  in  a  course  of  administration,  so  as 
to  take  place  of  real  debts,  even  by  simple  contract ; 
yet  it  sh-all  be  paid  before  legacies,  i  Chan.  Cas.  157. 
An  heir  Is  not  bound  unless  he  is  named  expressly  in 
the  bond,  though  the  executors  and  administrators  are. 
Any  two  or  more  may  bind  themselves  jointly  in 
an  obligation,  or  they  may  bind  themselves  jointly 
and  severally,  in  which  case  tlie  obligee  may  sue 
them  jointly,  or  he  may  sue  any  one  of  them,  at  his 
election :  but  if  they  are  jointly,  and  not  severally 
bound,  the  oblI.,ee  must  sue  them  jointly.  Also,  in 
such  case,  if  one  of  them  dies,  his  executors  are  to- 
tally discharged,  and  the  survivor  and  survivors  only' 
chargeable. 

To  avoid  controversies,  three  things  are  necessary 
to  the  making  a  good  obligation — signing,  sealing, 
and  delivery  -,  althou-^h  It  has  been  adjudged  not 
to  be  indispensable  that  the  obligor  should  sign  or 
subscribe  his  name,  sealing  being  sufficient. 

A  bond  on  which  neither  principal  nor  interest 
has  been  demanded  for  twenty  years,  will  be  pre- 
sumed in  equity  to  be  satisfied,  and  be  decreed. to  be 
cancelled ;  and  a  perpetual  injunction  granted  to  stay 
proceedings,  i  Chan.  Rep.  78.  Satisfaction  inr.y  also 
be  presumed  within  a  less  period,  if  any  evidence  be 
given  in  aid  of  the  presumption,  as  if  an  account  be- 
tween the  parties  has  been  settled  in  the  intermediate 
time,  without  any  notice  having  been  taken  of  such  a 
demand ;  yet  length  of  time  Is  no  Icg.al  b.ar,  It  is  only  a 
ground  for  a  jury  to  presume  satisfaction.  1  Term  - 
Rep.  270. 

.R  If 
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If  several  obligors  are  bound  jointly  and  sc^'cr.■,!!y, 
and  the  obligee'  makes  one  of  them  his  executor,  it  is 
a  release  of  the  debt,  and  the  exeuitor  cannot  sue 
the  other  obligor.  8  Cs.  136.  i  iSs//^.  300.  But  though 
it  be  a  release  in  law,  in  eegard  it  is  the  proper  act 
of  the  obligee,  yet  the  debt  by  this  is  not  absolutely 
discharged,  bat  it  remains  ass^Jts  in  his  hands  to  pay 
both  debts  and  legacies. 

If  one  obligor  makes  the  executor  of  an  obligee  his 
executor,  and  leaves  assets,  the  debt  is  deemed  satis- 
fied, for  he  has  power,  by  way  of  retainer,  to  satisfy 
the  debt ;  and  neither  he  nor  the  administrator  dc 
bonis  noiiy  Sec.  of  the  obligee  can  ever  sue  the  sur- 
viving obligor. 

But  if  two  are  bound  jointly  and  severally  to  A, 
and  the  executor  of  one  of  them  makes  the  obhgee 
his  executor,  yet  the  obligee  may  sue  the  other  obli- 
gor. 

If  two  are  jointly  and  severally  bound  in  an  obli- 
gation, and  the  obligee  release  to  one  of  them,  both 
are  discharged.  Co.  Lit.  232.  See  Discharge,  Re- 
lease, Satisfaction. 
Bonds,  India.  The  trading  capital  of  the  India  Company 
consists  partly  of  the  money  paid  by  the  original  pro- 
prietors for  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  and 
partly  in  loans  raised  by  authority  of  government,  for 
vhich  the  company  issued  bonds  of  locl.  and  50]. each, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  pay- 
able at  the  India  House,  on  the  31st  of  March  and 
30th  of  September  in  every  year.  The  brokerage  is  one 
shilling  for  each  bond  bought  or  sold,  and  the  interest 
is  always  reckoned  up  to  the  day  of  sale. 

The  company  has  a  right  in  virtue  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  passed  in  1794,  to  issue  another  million 
cf  bonds  similar  to  those  now  in  existence,  but  for 
this  purpose  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Controul  is 
necessary. 
Bond,  Post-obit  ;  a  bond  one  and  the  main  condition 
of  which  is  that  it  only  becomes  payable  after  the 
death  of  some  person,  whose  name  is  therein  spe- 
cified. In  its  contents  and  tenor  it  resembles  in  all 
other  respects  ordinary  bonds,  but  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  given,  or  the  negotiation  of 
post-obit  bonds,  is  totally  different  from  that  of  simple 
bonds.  The  death  of  any  person  being  uncertain 
as  to  time,  the  risque  attached  to  such  bonds  frees 
them  from  the   shackles  of  the   common  law  of  \ 
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usury.  In  the  case  of  U'hnrton  v.  ,1-/.7V,  the  loi  i 
chancellor  determined  that  bonds  bought  for  half 
their  value  did  not  amount  to  usury,  on  account  of 
the  risque  and  contingency  with  which  they  v^ere 
attended. 

Bonds,  CusroM-iiousE.  Bonds  are  given  to  the  customs 
upon  the  exportation  or  importation  of  certain  ar- 
ticles, and  by  ship  owners  previous  to  their  obtaining 
certificate  of  registry.     See  Customs,  Shipping. 

Bonds  of  Bottoairy.     See  Bottomry. 

BOOKS.  By  8  Anne,  c.  19,  authors  and  proprietors 
of  books  shall  have  the  sole  right  of  printing 
them  for  twenty-one  years ;  and  any  bookseller 
or  printer,  printing,  reprinting,  or  importing  books 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  or  proprietors 
thereof  iirst  had  and  obtained  in  writing,  signed  in 
the  presence  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  or 
knowing  the  same  to  be  so  printed  or  reprinted  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  who  shall  sell, 
publish,  or  expose  to  sale  such  book  or  books  with- 
out such  consent  first  had  and  obtained,  shall  forfeit 
such  books,  and  every  sheet  of  the  same,  to  the  pro- 
prietor or  proprietors  of  the  copy  thereof,  who  shall 
forthwith  damage  and  make  waste  paper  of  them;  and 
further,  that  every  such  offender  or  offenders  shall 
forfeit  one  penn)  for  every  sheet  which  shall  be  found 
in  his  possession  or  custody,  cither  printed  or  print- 
ing, published,  or  exposed  to  sale,  contrary  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  one  moiety  to 
the  queen,  the  otlier  to  the  informer. 

None  of  the  above  forfeitures  and  penalties  t9  attach 
unless  the  title  shall,  before  such  publication,  be  en- 
tered in  the  register  book  of  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners, in  such  manner  as  hath  been  usual,  for 
everv'  of  which  several  entries  six  pence  shall  be  paid. 
The  register  book  may  be  inspected  at  all  reasonable 
and  convenient  times  by  any  one  -without  fee  or  re- 
ward, and  the  clerk  of  the  company  shall  as  often 
as  required  give  a  certificate  of  such  entry  under 
his  hand,  for  which  he  may  take  a  fee  not  exceeding 
sixpence.     (See  after  41  G.  III.  s.  4.) 

Nine  copies  of  each  book  upon  the  best  paper 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  printer  or  printers  thereof, 
to  the  warehouse  keeper  of  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners, at  their  hall,  before  such  publication  made, 
for  the  use  of  the  royal  library,  the  libraries  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  libraries 

of 
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of  the  four  Universities  in  Scotland,  the  library  of 
Sion  College,  and  the  library  belonging  to  the  College 
of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh,  respectively ;  and  the 
warehouse  keeper  of  the  Stationers'  Company  is  to 
deliver  the  said  book  within  ten  days  after  demand  by 
the  keepers  of  the  respective  libraries,  or  any  person 
by  them  properly  authorized. 

Books  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  foreign  languages,  printed 
abroad,  are  not  within  this  act. 

Actions  for  offences  against  this  act  to  be  com- 
menced within  three  months. 

Provided  always  that  after  the  expiration  of  four- 
teen years  the  sole  right  of  printing  or  disposing  of 
copies  shall  return  to  the  authors  thereof,  if  they  are 
then  living,  for  another  term  of  fourteen  years. 

By  Stat.  34  G.  III.  c.  20.  s.  57,  and  41  G.  III. 
c.  107.  s.  7,  persons  importing  for  sale  books  first 
printed  within  the  united  kingdom,  and  reprinted 
in  any  other,  such  books  shall  be  forfeited,  and 
may  be  seized  by  the  officers  of  excise ;  and  every 
person  exposing  to  sale,  or  having  in  his  posses- 
sion any  such  books,  shall,  for  every  such  oftence, 
forfeit  the  sum  of  i  ol.,  and  the  commissioners  of 
customs  or  excise  may  reward  such  officers  seizing 
such  books.  The  penalties  not  to  extend  to  books  not 
having  been  printed  for  twenty  years. 

By  the  act  of  union,  st.  40  G.  III.  c.  67,  all  prohi- 
bitions and  bounties  on  the  export  of  articles  (the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  cither  country)  to  the  other 
shall  cease,  and  a  countervailing  duty  oi  t^vo pence  for 
every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  books,  bound  or 
unbound,  and  of  maps  or  prints  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  directly  from  Ireland,  or  which  shall  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain. 

By  Stat.  41  G.  III.  the  same  privileges  and  regula- 
tionsVith  respect  to  copyright,  granted  by  the  pre- 
ceding acts,  are  re-enacted,  and  granted  to  authors  of 
the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Ikitain  and  Ireland. 

By  s.  2.  This  act  shall  not  extend  to  books  al- 
ready published,  nor  indemnify  against  penalties  un- 
der former  act"  in  force  at  the  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

By  s.  3,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  under  cer- 
tain penalties,  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  printing 
and  reprinting  ^ach  books  r.s  .ire  bequeathed  to  them 
by  will. 

By  s.  4,  booksellers,  printers,  or   publislicrs  shall 
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not  be  IJabte  to  the  penalty  of  threepence  per  sheet, 
unless  the  title  to  the  copyright  be  first  entered  by  the 
proprietor  at  Stationers'-Hall,  London,  nor  if  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor  be  so  entered. 

By  s.  6,  two  additional  copies  of  books  to  the 
nine  before  required  shall  be  delivered  at  Stationers'- 
Hall,  for  the  use  of  the  libraries  of  Trinity  College, 
and  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin. 

Book  of  Rates,  is  a  book  established  by  parliament, 
shewing  at  what  value  goods  that  pay  duties  shall 
be  reckoned  at  the  custom-house.  See  Custom  t.  Ton- 
nage. 

Book  of  Cargo  or  Loadijjg,  is  a  book  kept  by  ths 
mate  on  board  a  trading  vessel,  in  which  he  enters 
all  the  merchandizes  which  comprise  the  cargo  of  the 
ship,  the  places  for  which  they  are  shipped,  and  to 
whom  they  are  directed  ;  tlie  whole  as  it  is  spcciflid 
in  the  master's  bill  of  lading. 

Book-keeping  is  the  art  by  which  mercantile  trans- 
actions are  first  recorded  in  an  accurate  and  authentic 
manner,  and  afterwards  arranged  in  such  a  regular 
and  systematic  mode,  as  to  enable  the  details  and  re- 
sult of  all  the  transactions,  jointly  and  separately,  to 
be  ascertained  with  ease  and  accuracy. 

The  books  of  a  merchant  should  contain  every  par- 
ticular relative  to  his  transactions  and  the  state  of  his 
aflairs  5  they  should  shew  the  profit  or  loss  on  each 
particular  transaction,  as  well  as  the  general  result  of 
the  whole. 

An  art  which  accomplishes  so  necessary  an  object 
will  certainly  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  mercantile  world  in  general,  and  of  course  must 
engage  their  particular  attention,  for  it  may  truly 
from  experience  be  said,  that  the  property  of  a  mer- 
chant or  triider  rests  greatly  on  the  rcgulirlty  and  cor- 
rectness cf  his  accounts  ;  it  is  froTn  such  regularity  he 
is  enabled  to  ascertain  how  far  the  business  he  is  en- 
gaged in  is  advantageous,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  an  assistant  to  his  prudence  in  his  various  trans- 
actions ;  for  if  a  merchant  cannot  daily  sec  the  state 
of  his  several  accounts,  docs  he  not  expose  hi«  credit 
and  capital  at  a  venture  .''  and  may  it  not  be  asserted, 
that  from  such  negligence  or  inattention  the  first 
characters  hax'ebeen  ruined  .'  Thus  far  then  may  the 
art  of  book-keeping  be  deemed  as  forniiiig  an  essenti.^l> 
p.!rt  of  a  merchant's  capit:-.l. 

As  to  the  orijjiu  of  tlwt  manner  of  book-keeping, 
R  i  known 
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known  by  the  name  of  the  Italian  method,  by  double 
entry,  which  is  generally-  preferred  as  being  the  best, 
»  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  Lucias  Paciolus  was 
the  first  who  introduced  it  at  Venice,  in  the  year 
1495,  ^"'^  "^  London  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  James 
Peele  in  156^. 

The  essence  of  the  art  of  book-keeping,  accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  method,  by  double  entry,  is  simply 
this: 

1st.  To  open  a  set  of  books,  in  which  whatever 
goods,  stocks,  money,  or  bills  belonging  to  you,  or 
debts  due  to  you,  m.ust  be  made  debtors,  and  the  ac- 
count of  stock  must  be  made  creditor. 

2d.  "Whatever  debts  are  due  by  you,  or  bills  or 
notes  payable  by  you,  such  persons  are  to  be  made 
creditor,  and  also  the  account  of  bills  payable,  to  all 
v/hich  the  account  of  stock  is  to  be  debtor. 
When  such  accounts  are  entered. 
3d.  If  you  sell  any  of  your  property  for  ready 
money,  cash  is  debtor  to  the  property  sold,  explaining 
the  transactions.  If  sold  at  credit,  without  notes, 
the  purcliaser  is  debtor.  If  a  note  be  taken  in  pay- 
ment, notes  receivable  is  debtor. 

4th.  If  you  purchase  any  tiling,  what  you  buy  is 
debtor,  wli;\t  you  pay  it  with,  whether  by  bank,  cash, 
banker  or  bill,  is  to  be  made  creditor. 

5th.  The  whole  is  grounded  upon  this  principle, 
■whatever  you  are  possessed  of,  or  what  is  due  to  you, 
or  what  you  purchase,  is  debtor.  What  you  sell, 
the  billj  you  have  to  pay,  and  the  persons  you  are  in- 
debted to,  are  creditors,  and  to  express  it  in  short : 

Whatever  comes  into  your  hands  is  debtor,  what- 
ever goes  out  is  creditor. 

Books  may  be  kept  either  by  single  or  double  «ntry. 
Single  entry  is  chiefly  used  in  retail  business  ;  and 
is  the  shortest  and  niost  simple  mode,  though  not 
the  most  perfect.  It  chiefly  records  transactions  on 
credit,  and  from  it  a  merchant  or  other  person  may 
know  the  amount  of  his  debts  and  credits,  in  detail 
as  well  as  in  their  gross  and  general  amount,  he  may 
balance  accurately  his  accounts  with  each  person  with 
whom  he  de.->ls,  but  he  cannot  by  single  entry  ascer- 
tain the  stock  on  hand,  nor  can  he  find  out  the  result 
of  any  particular  part  of  his  dealings  without  taking 
stock.  That  is,  in  order  to  know  his  exact  situation, 
a  m.\n  in  trade  who  keeps  books  by  single  entrv,  must 
.weigh,  measure,  or  enumerate  whatever  goods  are  on 
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hand,  which,  together  with  the  balance  of  debts  and 
credits,  as  contained  in  the  books,  will  shew  his  nett 
property,  from  which  if  his  original  stock  is  deducted, 
the  gain  or  loss  will  be  ascertained. 

In  double  entry  three  principal  books  are  required, 
the  waste  book,  journal,  and  ledger. 

The  waste  book  (or  day  book)  gives  a  regular  and 
separate  detail  of  every  transaction  in  business,  pre- 
cisely as  it  takes  place  in  the  order  of  tithe.  T  he 
details  in  this  book  should  be  clear,  simple,  and  short, 
and  no  circumstance  that  it  may  ever  at  a  future  .pe- 
riod be  important  to  know  should  be  omitted ;  it 
mav  sometimes  refer  to  invoices  or  written  accounts, 
but  must  never  require  to  be  aided  by  the  memory  of 
the  person  by  whom  it  is  written. 

This  book,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  journal 
and  ledger,  ought  to  be  kept  with  the  greatest  care 
and  attention  ;  as  if  that  is  properly  done  any  error 
that  may  be  made  in  the  other  books,  may  be  de- 
tected and  set  to  rights  at  any  future  time ;  but  if  an 
error  is  made  in  the  waste  book,  it  necessarily  must 
go  into  all  the  others,  and  can  never  by  that  means 
be  discovered  or  set  right. 

In  keeping  the  waste  book  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial rules  is  to  write  down  each  transaction  at  the  very 
moment  it  takes  place.  The  transactions  recordeti 
may  then  be  sworn  to  in  a  court  of  justice,  as  'without 
recollecting  the  particulars  of  any  single  affair,  the 
person  who  recorded  it  may  swear  that  he  wrote  it 
down  at  the  time  exactly  as  it  took  place,  which  oath, 
if  positively  given,  entitles  the  writing  in  question  to 
credit.  In  this  respect  that  book  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  others,  which  may  be  written  at  the 
most  convenient  time,  and  even  at  the  end  of  yesrs 
may  be  made  out  with  perfect  regularity  and  accuracy; 
or  they  may  be  kept  by  persons  at  any  distance  and 
totally  unconnected  with  the  business  carried  on, 
whereas  the  waste  book  can  only  be  well  written  by 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
actions, and  at  the  time  they  take  place. 

The  jouRN-AL  records  the  same  transactions  as  the 
waste  book,  and  in  the  same  order  with  respect  to 
time,  'but  in  a  different  mode  of  arrangement.  In 
the  journal,  debtors  and  creditors  of  the  various  ac- 
counts arc  ascertained  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
them  more  easily  into  the  ledger. 

So  far  as  transactions  regard  those  with  whom  one 

deals, 
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deals,  the  entries  of  debtor  and  creditor  are  on  the 
same  easy  and  simple  plan  with  single  entry  -,  but  in 
double  entry,  things  (that  is,  articles  of  commerce  and 
cash)  as  well  as  persons,  are  made  debtors  and  cre- 
ditors ;  and  one  thing  or  person  is  made  debtor  to  an- 
cther  thing  or  person. 

As  in  the  waste  book,  the  great  points  are  brevity, 
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accuracy,  and  truth,  so  in  the  journal,  the  great  and 
essential  point,  and  indeed  the  most  difficult  in  the 
practical  part  of  book-keeping,  ixihz  entering  the  af- 
tiJes  to  their  proper  accounts ;  but  when  oiice  that  is 
dore,  nothing  but  negligence  can  occasion  any  error 
in  the  ledger,  from  which  the  result  of  all  and  each 
transaction  is  to  be  gathered. 


Example  of  Book- hep: p^  hy  Double  Ejitry. 
WASTE-BOOK. 


These  marks  shew 
that  the  articlf  s  liave 
been      cnteled     and   V 
transferred     to     the 
Journal. 


-v/ 


^/ 


London,  Skptembfr  12,  1S02. 
James  Edwards  owes  me,  as  per  old  ledger           — 
13 


Bought  of  James  Edwards, 

1000  oz.  of  silver,  at  6s.  per  ol.  on  account 
H 


Sold  Thomas  Jones,  on  credit, 

330  oz.  of  silver,  at  6s.  8d.  —        —        — 

15 

Received  of  Thomas  Jones, 

On  account,  in  cash  —  —  — 


£■ 

5. 

D. 

500 

— 

300 

— 

— 

110 

— 

— 

80 

II 

^ 

Journal  of  the  same  transactions. 


Folio  of 
Ledger. 

9 

1) 

9 
"9 

_9 
9 

_9 
9 

9 
~9 

9i 
~9 


London,  12th  September  1802. 
James  Edwards  Dr.  to  Stock, 

For  balance  owing               —               — 
■—  13 


Silver  l')r.  to  James  Edwards, 

For  1000  07..  at  6s.  bought  on  account 
— '■ 11, 


Thomas  Jones  Dr.  to  Silver, 
For  330  oz.  at  6s.  8d. 


Cash  Dr.  to  Thomas  Jones, 

For  received  of  him  on  account  — 


Silver  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Loss, 
For  amount  gained  on  that  article 


Profit  and  Loss  Dr.  to  Stock, 
For  amount  of  gain  transferred 


£■ 

5. 

D. 

500 

— 

— 

300 

— 

110 

— 

— 

80 

— 

— 

11 

— 

— 

Jl 

,  , 

The  journal  Is  only  a  preparatory  book  for  entering  the  transactions  into  the  ledger,  in  which  they  arc  all 
placed  under  their  respective  heads.  Every  account  being  entered  twice,  is  the  cause  of  its  being  called  double 
entry. 

Specimen 
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Sffcimen  of  a  Ledger  made  from  the  same  iransachons,   contained  in  the  foregoing  eX(J>nples  of  a 

Waste-Book  and  Journal. 


LEDGER. 


LEDGER. 


1802 
Sept.  12. 

James  Edwards,                     Dr. 
To  Stock          —         — 

To  balance  brought  down 

1 

1 

£■■■ 

500  — 

J. 

1802 
Sept.  12. 

Per  contra,                              Cr. 
By  silver         —          — 
By  balance  carried  down 

1 

£■ 

300 

J. 

d. 

*00 

— 

1     1     ! 

500 

— 

1 

1 

13. 

Silver,                                      Dr. 
To  1000  oz.  at  6s.  per  oz. 
To  Profit  and  Loss,  gain 

To  balance  brought  down 

1 

300 
11 

13. 

Per  contra,                               Cr. 
By  Thomas  Jones,  330  oz.  at 

6s.  8d.          —         — 
By    balance    carried    down, 

670  oz.  at  6s.          — 

1 

110 
201 

— 

— 

201 

— 

— " 

311 

— 

— 

14. 

Thomas  Jones,                       Dr. 
To  silverfor  330  oz.  at  6s.  8d. 

To  balance  brought  down 

1 

110 

— 

H. 

Per  contra,                               Cr. 
By  cash           —           — 
By  balance  carried  down 

1 

80 
30 

— 

— 

30 

110 

— 

— 

15. 

Cash,                                      Dr. 
To  Thomas  Jones,   for   paid 
on  account            — 

1 

80 

«^ 

— 

15. 

Per  contra,                              Cr. 
By  balance       —        — 

80 

— 

Profit  and  Loss,                     Dr. 
To  stock  transferred  to 

11 

— 

Per  contra,                              Cr. 
By  silver,  gained  on  that  ac- 
count         —          — 

11 

— 

Balance,                                  Dr. 
To  James  Edwards        — 
To  silver           —        — 
To  Thomas  Jones        — 
To  cash           _           _ 

200 

201 

30 

80 

— 

— 

Per  cpntra,                              Cr. 
To  stock,  net  amount  of  my 
estate           —           — 

511 

-n' 

all 

■"" 

'■'■* 

After 
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After  each  account  is  posted  twice  from  the  journal 
into  the  ledger  on  the  opposite  side,  if  correctly  done, 
it  is  evident  that  the  debtor  side  will  equal  that  of  the 
creditor ;  this,  when  cast  up,  affords  a  sort  ot  check 
on  the  proceedings,  and  where  business  is  regularly 
carried  on,  is  generally  done  once  every  day,  week, 
or  month,  or  at  some  fixed  period,  according  to  the 
extent  or  nature  of  the  business. 

The  titles  of  the  ledger  accounts,  which  generally 
occupy  two  pages  facing  each  other,  and  called  a  folio, 
have  always  debtor  to  the  left,  and  creditor  to  the 
right,  as  in  the  example  given,  and  out  of  the  arti- 
cles, regularly  posted  from  the  journal,  arise  two  ac- 
counts, one  called  pvojit  and  loss,  and  the  other  balance. 
The  balance  account  contains  on  the  debtor  side  all 
the  property  consisting  in  goods  sold  and  unpaid,  cash 
in  hand,  and  goods  unsold.  On  the  other  side,  that 
is,  the  creditor  side,  ever)'  thing  owing  vvrhatever  it 
mav  be  ;  and  the  difference  between  those  two  sides 
shews  the  real  state  of  aflairs,  whether  a  positive  or 
negative  sum. 

Another  mode  of  ascertaining  the  true  situation  of 
a  merchant's  affairs,  is  by  balancing  the  profit,  and 
loss.  If  the  result  is  gain,  that  is  added  to  the  ori- 
ginal stock  ;  if  it  turns  out  to  be  loss,  it  is  deducted, 
and  the  remainder,  whatever  it  is,  shews  the  real  si- 
tuation. 

I'o  inspect  the  books  in  order  to  discover  if  there 
is  any  error,  the  usual  and  best  method  is  for  one  per- 
son to  read  the  journal  aloud,  wliile  another  inspects 
the  ledger,  by  which  means  any  error  in  posting  will 
be  immediately  detected. 

When  new  books  are  opened  from  a  former  set, 
they  begin  with  stating  the  result  or  balance  that  ap- 
pears by  the  fonner  set. 

Besides  the  three  regular  books  which  are  essential 
to  constitute  a  regular  system,  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  called  subsidiary  books;  of  these  the  number 
may  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  variety  and  intri- 
cacy of  the  transactions,  and  they  are  recurred  to  or 
begun  as  they  are  found  to  be  necessary.  A  cash 
book  and  bill  book  are  the  two  that  are  the  most  ne- 
cessary, and  can  scarcely  in  any  case  be  dispensed 
with.  Into  the  cash  book  are  entered  all  disburse- 
ments and  receipts,  however  great  or  small,  and  to 
avoid  incumbering  the  waite  book,  and  the  regular 
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set  of  books  with  too  great  a  variety  of  small  articles, 
the  disbursements  or  receipts  under  one  head,  are 
from  time  to  time  included  in  one  single  entr)-. 

A  letter  booh,  book  of  sale;,  i'lvoice  hook,  receipt  booh, 
and  many  others  that  may  be  useful,  and  even  indis- 
pensable, make,  however,  no  part  of  the  books  pro- 
perly included  in  the  i-egular  system,  though  they 
have  often,  even  by  the  most  intelligent  writers  on  the 
subject,  been  confounded  or  mixed  with  it.  It  is 
evident  that  if  every  real  transaction  is  entered  in  the 
waste  book  at  the  time,  it  can  never  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  any  other  for  the  foundation  of  any 
transaction,  for  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  a  regulav  fonn, 
and  property  is  actually  transferred,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  waste  book. 

Book-keeping  is  so  necessary  to  every  mercantile 
man,  that  no  person  concerned  in  such  affairs  can 
dispense  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  proceeds,  yet  to  enter  into  the  details  any  further 
than  by  way  of  example,  would  be  deviating  from  the 
plan  of  this  work.  As  to  the  number  of  auxiliary 
books,  as  has  been  said  already,  they  depend  very 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  transactions  in  which 
tlie  person  to  whom  they  belong  is  eng;igeil,  and  this 
is  the  principal  cause  why  no  one  system  has  been 
declared  and  esteemed  at  all  times  and  places  superior 
to  any  other,  the  very  contrary  of  which  is  the  case, 
-  as  difil-rent  authors  have  favourite  systems,  and  they 
again  have  abettors,  defenders  and  opposers  amongst 
mercantile  men.  This  circumstance  alone  proves  that 
no  system  yet  known  will  apply  to  every  case. 

It  has  sometimes  been  the  case  that  men  who  neither 
have  kept  regular  books,  nor  know  how  to  keep 
them,  have  succeeded  well  in  business,  and  acquired 
fortunes  by  trade  ;  but  besides  that  these  examples  are 
very  rare,  many  circumstances  must  concur  to  make 
them  possible;  as  where  the  gains  are  very  considerable, 
the  business,  simple  in  its  nature,  and  the  goods  or 
materials  used,  such  as  are  not  liable  to  be  wasted  or 
embezzled.  It  is  absurd  to  look  for  one  general 
and  perfect  system  of  book-keeping  that  will  apply  in 
all  different  cases.  A  good  understanding  and  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  subject  is  necessary  to  apply 
general  rules  to  particular  circumstances,  and  hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  having  for  important  affairs, 
book-keepers  of  the  first  talents  in  their  line. 

7  The 
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The  commerce  of  former  times  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  the  present  improved  state  of  book-keeping. 
When  the  Medicis  family,  perhaps  the  greatest  mer- 
.  chants  in  the  world,  were  in  their  glory,  double  en- 
try had  not  been  inventedj  yet  still  good  order  reigned 
in  their  affairs. 

1  his  is,  if  there  were  no  other,  a  proof  that  double 
entry  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  though  it  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  those  inventions  which  have  so 
much  tended  to  abridge  and  facilitate  the  laboiu:  of 
man. 

The  best  general  rules  for  mercantile  men  are  to  be 
very  attentive,  either  personally,  or  by  means  of  some 
cai-eful  and  trusty  person,  to  the  keeping  of  the  waste 
book ;  and  after  that  to  employ  some  one,  whose 
■   skill  in  book-keeping   is   known    from   experience, 
to  keep  the  journal  and  ledger,  strike  balances,  &c. 
•  When  transactions  are  numerous,   this  will  be  full 
employment  for  one  person  ;  where  they  are  not,  it 
is  wise  to  get  the  occasional  assistance  of  men  whose 
practical  knowledge  renders  them  equal  to  perform- 
ing   the    business  with    accuracy:    for  as    a   set    of 
books  well  kept  inform  a  man  as  to  the  gain  or  loss 
of  his  transactions,    so  if  badly  kept  they  may   let 
him  run  to   ruin   while  he   thinks  he  is  gaining  a 
fortune. 

The  physical  and  practical  mode  of  proving  the  ac- 
curacy of  books,  is  to  take  stock  both  of  cash  and' 
goods ;  add  to  the  amount  of  both  what  is  due  as 
owing  to  you,  and  deduct  from  the  sum  total  what  you 
owe  ;  if  the  books  are  well  kept,  this  will  correspond 
in  the  result  with  the  balance  they  shew,  and  if  there  is 
any  mistake,  will  prove  its  existence,  though  it  will 
even,  after  all,  require  an  examination  to  lind  out 
where  the  error  lies. 
BORNEO,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  disco, 
vered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1521,  and,  except 
New  Holland,  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  miles  in  circumsference. 
The  inland  country  is  mountainous,  but  towards 
the  sea  low  and  marshy.  It  produces  rice  (the  best 
in  all  Asia),  pepper,  fruits,  pearls  and  bees  wax  ; 
the  East  India  Company  had  factories  here,  but  differ- 
ences arising  between  them  and  the  natives,  they  were 
all  either  driven  away  or  murdered.  However,  in 
1772,  the  English  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Sooloos 
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of  the  North,  and  established  a  factory  in  part  of 
this  island. 

The  chief  commerce  is  maintained  with  China. 
The  best  building  timber  in  the  world  grows  there. 
Diamonds  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
rivers.  The  best  mode  of  introducing  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  country  into  the  interior  of  China  would 
probably  be  by  having  houses  \vell  assorted  there  to 
exchange  with  the  Chinese,  who  traffic  with  it  in 
vessels  of  their  own  construction. 
BORROWING;  money  or  any  other  property  may  be 
borrowed,  which  consists  in  a  person  receiving  from 
another  for  a  certain  time,  on  certain  conditions, 
the  use  of  the  property  in  question.  This  term  is 
most  generally  applied  to  money,  not  as  being  the 
only  sort  of  property  susceptible  of  being  borrowed, 
but  as  the  sort  most  generally  borrowed.  The  person 
from  whom  a  thing  is  borrowed  is  termed  the  lender. 

Money,  when  borrowed,  is  either  delivered  over 
for  a  certain  time  out  of  friendship,  and  without  in- 
terest, or  on  a  certain  rate  of  interest.  One  con- 
dition of  borrowing  is,  however,  in  all  cases,  that  the 
money  or  other  property  shall  be  restored  either  at  a 
certain  time,  or  on  certain  conditions.  The  time  and 
conditions  depend  on  circumstances  or  agreement. 

When  money,  corn,  grain,  gold,  or  any  other  com- 
modity, merely  esteemed  according  to  its  price,  is 
borrowed,  it  is  repaid  by  returning  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  same  thing,  or  an  equal  value  in  money ;  but 
when  a  horse,  a  house,  or  any  such  property  is  bor- 
rowed, the  restoration  of  the  identical  property  is 
always  understood. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  when  money  is 
borrowed  it  is  always  understood  that  interest  is  to  be 
paid,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  of  payment,  interest  is 
by  law  demandable ;  and  when  other  property  is  bor- 
rowed the  use  of  it  is  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  rent  or  hire. 

When  money  is  borrowed  unconditionally,  it  is 
always  a  personal  claim,  and  bears,  if  demanded, 
legal  interest ;  but  when  conditionally  then  the  articles 
are  to  be  looked  into.  When  the  use  of  any  other 
species  of  property  than  money  is  borrowed,  then 
the  borrower  must  return  it  with  the  hire,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  agreement,  or  such  _as  is  liable  to  be 
fixed  by  a  jury  or  by  arbitrators. 

During 
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During  the  last    120  years  the  expences  Oif  wars 
have    been  defrayed  by  most  nations  in  Europe  with 
borrowed    money.     Trade    is    also  . often  carried  on 
with  money  borrowed  by  one  man  from  another.  In 
all  which  cases  interest  may  be  demanded,  but  that 
must  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  in  this  country  than  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  When  there  is  a  contingency  or 
condition  that  implies  a  risque,  then  there  is  no  positive 
limitation  ;  by  the  law,  therefore,  personal  obligation 
implies  a  security  in  which  there  is  no  risque,  the  bor- 
rower,   though  liable  to  sudden  death,  being  always 
condidered  as  solvent,  and  a  debt  so  contracted  bear- 
ing upon   heirs  and  executors,  &c.     See  Hiring,  In- 
terest,  Usury. 
BOTANY  BAY.     See  New  South  Wales. 
BOSTON,  the  capital  of  New  England,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  situated  in   a   peninsula  of  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  at  the  bottom  of  Massa- 
chusets  Bay,  in  a  very  convenient  situation  for  trade. 
The  ocean  and  forests  afford  the  two  principal  articles 
of  export,  and  therefore  the  trade  is  great,  as  it  sup- 
plies a  large  quantity  of  goods  from  within  itself;  but 
it  is  yet  greater,  as  the  people  in  this  state  are  in  some 
measure  carriers  for  all  the  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  to  the  West  Indies,  and  even  to  some  part 
of  Europe.     The  commodities  which   it  yields  are 
principally  pig  and  bar  iron,  which  were  imported  to 
Great  Britain  duty  free,  also  masts  and  yards,  pitch, 
tar,  and  turpentine,  for  which  they  contracted  largely 
with   the  royal    navy,  pot   and    pearl  ashes,  sta\es, 
lumber,  boards,  all  sorts  of  provisions,  which  they 
send  to  the  French  and  Dutch  sugar  islands,  and  for- 
merly to  Barbadoes  and  other  British  isles,  as  grain, 
biscuit,  meal,    beef,    pork,    butter,    cheese,    apples, 
cyder,  onions,  mackarel,  and  cod  fish  dried.     They 
likewise  send  thither   cattle,  horses,  planks,  hoops, 
shingles,    pipe-staves,    oil,  tallow,  turpentine,  bark, 
calf  skins,  and  tobacco.     The  peltry  trade  is  not  very 
considerable.  They  have  a  most  valuable  fishery  upon 
their  coasts  in  mackarel  and  cod,  which  employs  vast 
numbers  of  their  people,  with  the  produce  of  which 
they  trade  to  Spain,  Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  West  Indies,  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  they 
manufacture  coarse  linen  and  woollen  cloth  for  their 
own  use  ;  hats  are  made   here,  which   find  a  good 
vent  in  all  the  other  colonies  ;  sugar  baking,  distilling, 
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paper  maklniT,  and  salt  works,  arc  upon  the  iitipfbvs- 
ing  hand.  The  business  of  ship  building  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable,  which  Boston,  Nev/bury,  or 
the  other  seaport  towns  in  New  England  carry  on. 
Ships  are  sometimes  built  here  upon  comn-.ission. 
BOTTOMRY  and  RESPONDENTIA.  Bottonryisa 
contract  in  nature  of  a  mortgage  of  a  ship,  on  which 
the  owner  borrows  money  to  enable  him  to  fit  out 
the  ship,  or  to  purchase  a  cargo  for  a  voyage  pro- 
posed ;  when  he  pledges  the  keel  or  bottom  of  the 
ship  as  a  security  for  the  repayment ;  and  it  is  stipu- 
lated, that  if  the  ship  should  be  lost  in  the  cour;5e  of 
the  voyage,  by  any  of  the  perils  enumerated  in  the 
contract,  the  lender  also  shall  lose  his  money ;  but 
if  the  ship  should  arrive  in  safety,  then  he  shall  re- 
ceive back  liis  principal,  and  also  the  interest  agreed 
upon,  which  is  generally  called  the  marine  interest, 
however  it  may  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  Not 
only  the  ship  and  tackle,  if  they  arrive  safe,  but  also 
the  person  of  the  borrower,  is  liable  for  the  principal 
lent,  together  with  the  marine  interest. 

When  the  loan  is  not  on  the  ship,  but  on  goods 
laden  on  board,  which,  from  their  nature,  must  be 
sold  or  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the 
borrower's  personal  responsibility  is  the  principal  se- 
curity for  the  performance  of  the  contract,  which  is 
therefore  called  respondentia.     In  this  consists  the 
principal  difference  between  bottomry  and  respon- 
dentia.    The  one  is  a  loan  upon  the  ship,  the  other 
upon  the  goods.     In  the  former,  the  ship  and  tackle 
being  hypothecated,  are  liable  as  well  as  the  person 
of  the  borrower  ;  in  the  Lutcr,  the  lender  has  in  ge- 
neral- only  the  personal  security  of  the   borrower. 
But  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  borrower  is  not 
in  all  cases  the  only  security  of  the  lender ;   where 
the  money  is  lent  for  the  outward  and  homeward 
vovage,  the  goods  of  the  borrower  on  board,  and  the 
returns  for  them,  whether  in  money,  or  in  other 
goods  purchased  abroad  with  the  proceeds,  are  liable 
to  the  lender.     The  money  is  to  be  repaid  by  the 
lender,  with  the  marine  interest,  on  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  ship  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  goods  in  the 
other.    In  other  respects  these  contracts  are  governed 
by  the  same  principles. 

Bottotni-y  differs  materially  from  a  common  loan. 

In  a  loan,  the  nioney  is  at  the  risk  of  liie  borrower ; 
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in  bottomry,  the  money  is  at  the  rik  of  the  lender 
during  the  vcj'age.  On  a  loan  the  legal  interest  only 
can  be  reserved ;  but  on  bottomry  the  interest  dc- 
])ends  on  the  contract  between  the  parties.  Contracts 
of  bottomry  are  generally  either  in  the  form  of  a 
bond  or  a  de«i  poll. 

Evei-y  person  having  a  vested  or  assignable  property 
m  a  ship  or  cargo  may  borrow  money  on  bottomry 
or  respondentia  ;  but  this  he  can  only  do  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  ovrners.  Yet  it  has  been  said,  that  if 
money  be  borrowed  beneficially,  and  employed  in 
supplying  the  necessities  of  the  ship,  and  in  ciiicharge 
of  the  owners,  they  arc  liable  for  the  money  thus 
expended.  But  this  liability  must  be  understood  as 
for  money  paid  for  their  use,  not  on  the  contract  of 
bottomry. 

Even  in  a  foreign  country,  the  master  can  only 
borrow  money  in  case  of  necessity,  which  must  aji- 
pear  on  the  face  of  the  contract ;  but  the  lender  is 
not  bound  to  look  to  the  application  of  the  money. 

Money  may  be  borrowed  on  respondentia  without 
hypothecation.  The  borrower  may,  and  frequently 
does  take  tlie  money  on  board  in  specie,  to  employ 
it  in  trade.  But  it  is  essential  that  the  money,  or  its 
equivalent,  be  exposed  to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  at  the 
risk  of  the  lender.  This  practice,  however,  having 
been  found  injurious,  and  tending  to  the  fraudulent 
destruction  of  ships,  the  statute  i6  Car.  II.  c.  6,  re- 
enacted  and  made  perpetual  by  22  Car.  II.  c.  11, 
after  a  preamble,  stating,  "  that  whereas  it  often  hap- 
pens that  masters  and  mariners  of  ships  having  in- 
sured, or  taken  upon  bottomry,  greater  sums  of  mo- 
ney than  the  value  of  the  adventure,  do  wilfully  cast 
away,  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy  the  ship  under  their 
charge,  to  the  merchant's  and  owners  great  loss,"  for 
the  prevention  thereof  in  future  enacts,  "  that  if 
any  captain,  master,  mariner,  or  other  officer  be- 
longing to  the  ship,  shall  wilfully  cast  away,  burn, 
or  otherwise  destroy  the  said  ship  to  which  he  be- 
longeth,  or  procure  the  same  to  be  done,  he  shall 
suffer  death  as  a  felon." 

Wagers  in  the  form  of  bottomry  contracts  are  per- 
mitted in  some  parts  of  Italy.  They  arc  prohibhed 
in  France.  And  this  species  of  gaming  coming  into 
use  in  England,  the  r9thst.  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  directs, 
that  on  East-India  voyages  the  money  shall  not  only 
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be  lent  on  the  s';ip  or  goods,  on  board,  with  benefit 
of  salvage  to  the  lender. 

In  the  case  of  a  respondentia  bond  for  money  knt 
by  a  British  subject  on  goods  on  board  of  an  Ameri- 
can ship,  on  a  voyage  from  Bengal  to  England,  the 
court,  although  they  did  not  give  a  decided  opinion, 
gave  it  as  an  opinion  that  it  was  void. 

Freight  may  be  insured,  and  of  course  it  may  be 
hypothecated  on  a  bottomry  contract. 

Seamen  may  borrow  money,  on  marine  interest, 
on  their  property  on  board,  but  not  on  their 
wages. 

No  loile  can  be  fixed  for  the  precise  interest  or  profit 
to  be  taken  on  bottomry  bonds ;  but  it  must  be  set- 
tled by  contract  between  the  parties.  The  quantum 
does  not  render  it  illegal,  provided  the  money  be. 
bona  fide  put  in  risk,  this  being  the  essence  of  a  bot- 
tomry or  respondentia  contract ;  and  by  the  general 
law  of  merchants,  the  contract  of  bottomry,  like  that 
of  insurance,  is  merely  executory  till  the  risk  has 
been  commenced  ;  and  the  borrower  may  at  pleasure, 
by  giving  up  the  voyage  proposed,  or  not  shipping 
the  goods  on  which  the  money  was  lent,  prevent  it 
ever  taking  effect. 

As  soon  as  the  risk  ceases,  either  by  the  ship's  ar- 
rival, the  expiration  of  the  term,  or  othef^vise,  the 
marine  interest  ceases,  and  the  debt  becomes  absolute. 
From  that  time,  if  the  borrower  delay  payment,  it 
bears  only  the  legal  interest. 

When  the  time  of  the  risk  is  limited,  the  risk  and 
the  marine  interest  end  with  the  time,  although  the 
voyage  be  not  ended ;  and  this  even  if  the  ship  be 
prevented  by  inevitable  accident  from  performing  her 
voyage  within  the  time  limited.  IngUdeiv  v.  Foitai; 
4  Vin.  281. 

If,  when  the  sea  risk  is  ended,  the  borrower  de- 
lays payment,  the  common  interest  begins  to  run 
ipso  jure,  without  any  demand ;  but  this  interest  runs 
only  on  the  principal,  not  on  the  marine  interest. 

It  is  essential  to  this  contract,  that  not  only  the 
money  be  lent  on  a  ship  or  goods,  but  likewise  that 
these  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  the  sea,  at  the  risk  of 
the  lender,  and  that  the  repayment  on  the  marine 
interest  depend  on  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship ;  so 
that  the  perils  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  on  a  po- 
licy of  insurance.  Piracy,  though  not  usually  ex- 
pressed 
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-pressed  in  the  security,  is  a  loss  within  the  contract. 
Barroiv  v.  Wolliford,  Comb.  56. 

Nothing  short  of  a  total  loss  will  discharge  the 
borrower.  No  damage  will  invahdate  the  contract, 
nor  will  any  allowance  be  made  for  such  damage, 
unless  by  special  stipulation.  Neither  will  a  tempo- 
rary detention  discharge  the  borrower,  unless  the 
voyage  be  thereby  lost.  Joyce  v.  Williamson,  B.  R. 
Mich.  23  Geo.  III.  MS.  And  no  loss  is  to  be  im- 
puted from  the  perils  of  the  sea  which  arise  from 
want  of  sea-worthiness,  or  other  internal  defect  of 
the  ship  or  goods,  unless  by  special  covenant.  The 
act  of  the  owners,  or  master,  or  borrower,  is  not  a 
peril  at  the  risk  of  the  lender ;  smuggling,  for  exam- 
ple, whereby  the  ship  or  goods  are  confiscated. 

If  the  ship  do  not  sail  on  the  voyage  described,  or 
deviate  without  necessity,  the  lender  will  be  discharged 
from  the  risk.  JVestern  v.  Wildy,  Shin.  152.  IVil- 
iiams  V.  Stcdman,  Skin.  345.   HvWs  Rep.  126. 

Changing  the  ship  without  necessity,  here,  as  in 
insurance,  discharges  the  lender. 

Money  is  generally  lent  for  the  whole  voyage  out- 
ward and  homeward,  for  either  separately,  or  for  a 
limited  time.  The  contract  generally  specifies  the 
commencement  and  end  of  the  risk,  and  any  misfor- 
tune occurring  before  or  after  is  at  the  risk  of  the 
borrower.  If  the  commencement  and  termination  of 
the  risk  be  not  mentioned,  the  risk  as  to  the  ship 
shall  commence  from  the  time  she  sets  sail,  and  con- 
tinue till  she  anchors  at  the  port  of  her  destination  ; 
and  as  to  the  goods,  from  the  time  they  are  shipped 
till  they  be  landed.  When  the  loan  on  goods  is  both 
for  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages,  the  lender 
continues  liable  during  the  homeward  voyage  of  the 
goods  by  which  those  have  been  replaced  whereon 
the  money  was  lent. 

Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Kenyon  have  both  held, 
that  by  the  law  of  England  there  is  neither  average 
nor  salvage  on  bottomry  contracts.  Joyce  v.  William- 
son, B.  R.  Mich.  23  G.  III.  MS.  Walpde  v.  Ewer, 
Park.  423.  1  his  point,  however,  has  never  been 
decided.  But  whatever  be  the  true  rule  of  law  on 
this  subject,  it  has  been  determined,  that  if  an  in- 
surance be  made  in  England  on  a  respondentia  inte- 
xest  upon  a  foreign  ship,  and  it  appear  that  the  lender 
is  liable  by  the  law  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship 
belongs,  to  contribute  to  a  general  average,  tiic  un- 
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dcrwriters  on  the  policy  will  be  liable  for  such  con- 
tribution.     Walpole  V.  Eivrr,  Park.  423. 

BOULOGNE,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Fr.nnce  in  the 
department  of  the  straits  of  Calais,  chiefly  inhabited 
by  merchants,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It 
derives  its  chief  trade  from  fisheries,  particularly 
herrings  and  mackerel.  It  was  a  depot  for  claret,, 
champagne,  and  burgundy  wines  previous  to  the  war, 
and  English  merch.ants  alone  are  supposed  to  have 
rented  cellars  to  the  amount  of  30,0001.  sterling. 
Many  of  the  smugglers  take  in  their  cargoes  there, 
as  its  vicinity  to  England  is  favourable  to  illicit 
trade. 

BOUN  TIES  are  only  given  in  cases  where  the  trade  or 
commerce  tends  to  public  benefit,  and  are  of  such  a 
nature,  as  would  not,  without  such  aid,  reimburse  the 
outlay  of  money,  together  with  a  sufficient  profit  to 
induce  individuals  to  carry  on  the  business  for  the  en- 
couragement of  which  the  bounty  is  given.  When 
an  article  of  manufacture,  commerce,  or  agriculture 
is  such  as  to  answer  the  above  description,  bounties 
may  be  productive  of  great  advantage ;  but  when  the 
article  proves  otherwise  the  bounty  either  is  an  imposi- 
tion upon  the  public  in  favour  of  an  individual,  or  it 
is  an  encouragement  given  to  an  operation  that  should 
not  take  place. 

If  individuals  can  repay  themselves  by  their  com- 
mercial operations  without  the  aid  of  a  public  bounty, 
then,  as  in  all  other  cases,  they  will  be  induced  to 
proceed,  and  the  bounty  will  be  thrown  away.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  business  cannot  be  cr.rricd  on 
without  a  bounty,  but  is  productive  6f  no  particular 
advanta,,'e  to  the  st.atc,  a  bounty  would  be  impro- 
perly given,  as  the  public  burden  occasioned  by  it 
would  not  be  attended  with  any  public  advantage. 

The  following  are  the  articles  on  wliich  bounties 
are  at  this  time  allowed,  from  which  the  attention  paid 
by  the  legislature  to  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
manufacturing  interest  ot  this  country,  may  be  esti- 
mated ;  cordage,  corn,  wheat,  malt,  rye,  or  rye  ground, 
barley,  beer,  malt,  oats,  oatmeal,  gunpowder,  linens, 
British  or  Irish  buckrarms,  fiUettings,  sail  cloth,  salted 
beef  or  pork  (cured  with  salt  M'hich  has  paid  duty), 
ribbons,  and  stufls  of  silk  only,  silk  gauze,  stock- 
ings, silk  gloves,  silk  fringes,  silk  laces,  stitch- 
ing or  sewing  silk,  silk,  and.  ribbons  of  silk  mixed 
with  gold  and  silver,  siufts  of  silk  and  grogi-am  yarn 
S  2  «tui^ 
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stuffs  of  silk  mixed  with  incle  or  cotton  and  gauze, 
.sugar  refined  from  sugar  of  the  British  pL'intations, 
hemp  water-rotted,  brij^ht  and  clean,  of  the  growth 
of  Ireland,  raw  sillc  of  the  growth  of  the  British  co- 
Ionics  in  America,  imported  directly  from  thence  into 
the  port  of  London,  tobacco  damaged,  wines  da- 
maged or  corrupt  or  unmerchantable  ;  but  no  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for  any  wines,  unless  imported  in 
casks  on  board  a  merchant's  shi^,  directly  from  the 
place  of  the  growth,  or  the  usual  place  of  shipping, 
except  as  to  ships  stranded. 

Bouniies  for  the  encouragement  of  fisheries  and 
several  other  objects  are  easily  understood,  and  it 
may  be  determined  decidedly  what  advantage  they 
produce,  but  that  which  has  been  given  sometimes  for 
the  exportation,  and  sometimes  for  the  importation 
of  grain,  has  a  more  complicated  operation,  and  has 
produced  different  opinions,  even  amongst  the  best 
informed.  The  corn  trade  has  altered  so  completely 
within  these  few  years,  that  none  of  the  theories  either 
of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Neckcr,  or  of  any  writers  on 
that  important  subject,  are  adequate  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  its  unprecedented  advance.  Cattle,  butter, 
and  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  on  which  there  is  no 
bounty,  have  always  kept  pace  in  their  prices  nearly 
with  the  grain,  which  is  a  presumptive  proof  that 
the  bounty  has  no  such  powerfuhoperations  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  as  has  been  generally  imagined. 

Bounties  have  been  generally  given  in  this  country 
on  the  exportation  of  an  article  in  preference  to  the 
production  of  it,  upon  the  principle  of  making  it 
sufficiently  cheap  for  a  foreign,  market  with  less  ex- 
pence  to  the  public  than  a  bounty  on  production  would 
occasion  ;  for  to  ren'der  it  equally  cheap  abroad 
by  means  of  a  bounty  on  the  production,  tiie  article 
must  necessarily  be  made  much  cheaper  to  the 
home  consumer,  which  is,  taxing  the  body  at  large,  in 
order  to  enable  a  certain  class  to  consume  one  parti- 
cular article  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  otherwise  would 
do. 

A  bounty  on  exportation  has  a  contrary  effect,  in 
one  respect,  from  a  bounty  on  production ;  though 
with  regard  to  exportation,  both  have  nearly  the 
same.  The  price  is  raised  to  the  consumer  at  home 
by  the  bounty  on  exportation,  instead  of  being  hw- 
ered,  as  it  would  be  by  a  bounty  on  production.     JtL-. 
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Smith  states  that  he  has  known  instances  where  the 
different  undertakers  of  some  particular  works  agreed 
to  pay  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon  the 
exportation  of  a  ccrt;iin  quantity  of  the  goods  in 
which  they  dealt;  and  he  further  adds,  that  the  ex- 
pedient had  the  desired  effect  of  doubling  the  price  of 
the  article  in  the  home  market,  notwithstanding  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  produced. 

A  bounty  on  production  would  not  then  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  bounty  on  exportation,  but  there 
are  some  cases  in  v/hich  bounties  are  expedient  for 
other  reasons  than  that  of  enabling  us  to  export  an 
article  at  a  low  price. 

Bounties  on  the  fisheries  are  given  to  encourage 
them,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  seamen,  or 
to  employ  them  in  time  of  peace,  that  they  may  be 
ready  for  the  defence  of  the  country  in  time  of  war. 
In  this  view  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  approve  of  encou- 
raging the  herring  fishery  ;  but  he  appears  to  lay  less 
stress  on  another  public  advantage  arising  from  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  animal  food  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  sailors  that 
defend  it.  As  this  is  a  general  advantage,  it  is  there- 
fore a  proper  reason  for  giving  a  bounty,  provided  the 
fisheries  cannot  be  carried  on  without  it. 

The  raising  of  flax  and  such  articles  as  cannot  al- 
ways be  obtained  from  abroad  in  time  of  war,  is  also 
a  public  advantage,  and  therefore  bounties  upon  the 
production  of  such  commodities  are  judiciously  al- 
lowed by  the  government. 

Bounties  then  must  be  considered  as  good  or  bad 
•according  to  the  degree  of  wisdom  with  which  they 
are  applied  ;  not  that  it  is  ever  to  be  supposed  that  a 
bounty  will  in  any  case  be  offered  where  theobjectis  not 
a  desireable  one,  but  they  may  be  given  imprudently 
where  they  are  not  necessary,  or  when  they  counter- 
act the  intention  by  raising  too  high  the  price  of  the 
article  at  home. 

Bounties  sometimes  go  by  the  name  of  premiums^ 
and  at  others  are  called  drmubacks.  When  a  bounty 
is  given  on  an  article  which  has  paid  a  duty,  then  a 
reimbursement  of  that  duty,  or  of  a  part  of  it  upon 
exportation,  is  termed  a  drawback,  in  which  case  it  is 
not  liable  to  the  same  objections  that  sometimes  occur 
with  respect  to  the  other  bounties,  as  it  is  no  more 
than  abandoning  an  attempt  to  lay  a  tax  upon  foreign- 
ers 
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crs  in  their  own  country,  which  would  be  the  case  if 
an  article  that  had  paid  duty  could  be  sold  to  strangers 
without  a  drawback. 

The  duties  upon  brown  and  muscovado  sugar,  upon 
raw  and  brown  silk,  brimstone,  and  salt-petre,  arc 
counteracted  by  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  refined 
sugars,  wrought  silk,  and  gunpowder,  manufactured 
from  those  materials.  These  bounties  are  in  fact  no 
more  than  drawbacks  to  counteract  the  duties  on  the 
raw  materials  of  which  they  are  made ;  but  when 
any  material  or  article  is  exported  in  the  same  form 
in  which  it  was  when  the  duty  was  laid  on,  it  is  then 
termed  a  drawback,  as  for  example,  that  upon  printed 
linens. 

Premiums  given  in  any  of  the  arts,  to  those  who  ex- 
cel in  them,  are  never  liable  to  any  of  the  objections 
that  may  be  made  to  bourities.  They  encourage  emu- 
lation and  dexterity,  and  never  amount  to  any  very 
considerable  sums,  nor  can  they  draw  the  industry 
of  the  nation  into  a  wrong  channel,  or  a  losing  trade  ; 
as  a  bounty,  according  to  the  general  signification  of 
the  word  bounties,  is  sometimes  liable  to  do. 

Premiums,  drawbacks,  and  bounties  are  all  in  some 
respects  of  the  same  nature,  but  differ  likewise  in  va- 
rious particulai's,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  in  every 
case  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  rather  than 
to  the  term  by  which  it  is  expressed. 
BOURBON,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
Indian  ocean  (now  called  the  Isle  of  France).     Here 
the   French  have  some  towns,  and  stop  for  refresh- 
ment on  their  passage  to  and  from  India. 
BOURDEAUX,  a  city  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Gironde,  which  has  a  considerable  trade,  parti- 
cularly in  wine  and  brandy. 
BRABANT.     See  Netherlands. 

BRADFORD,  a  town  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. It  has  a  trade  in  shalloons,  everlastings,  &c. 
which  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 
BRAMPOUR,  orBuAMPORE,  acity  in  Asia,  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Great  Wogul,  and  capital  of  Candisii. 
A  great  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  province,  where 
there  are  "manufactured  a  quantity  of  cotton  cloths. 
BRANDENBURGH,  a  town  in  Germany,  the  ca- 
pitai  of  the  country  of  the  same  name.  Numbers 
of  French  refugees  settled  here,  and  by  introducing 
their  manufactures,  rendered  it  a  prosperous  place. 
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BRASIL,  a  country    of  South   America,  which  gives 
the  title  of  prince  to  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal.     The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  im- 
mense quantities  of  the  best  sugar.     It  produces  to- 
bacco, Indian  corn,  several  sorts  of  fruit,  and  medi- 
cinal drugs.     The    wood  brought  from  Brasil,  and 
hence  so  called,  is   of  great  use   in  dying  red,  and 
within  the  country  are  found  gold  and  several  sorts  of 
precious  stones.     The  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds, 
first  opened  in  1 68 1,  yield  above  five  millions  sterling 
annuallv,  of  which  a  fifth  belongs  to  the  crown.  The 
diamond  mines  are  farmed  at  about  30,000!.  yearly, 
which  is  thought  to  be  scarcely  a  fifth  of  what  they 
actually  produce.     Great  Britain  sends  woollen  ma- 
nufactures,   such  as  fine   broad  medley  cloths,  fine 
Spanish  cloth,  scarlet  and  black  cloths,  serges,  du- 
roys,   druggets,    sagathies,    shalloons,  camblets,    and 
Norwich  stuffs,  black  Colchester  bays,  says  and  per- 
petuanas  called  long  ells,  hats,  stockings,  and  gloves. 
Holland,   (Germany  and  France,  chiefly  export  fine 
Hollands,  bone  lace,  and  fine  thread  and  silk  manufijc- 
turcs ;  pepper,  lead,  block-tin,  and  other  articles  are 
also  sent  from  different  countries.  Besides  the  parti- 
culars already  specified,  England  likewise  trades  with 
Portugal,  for  the  use  of  the  Brasils,  in  copper  and 
brass,  wrought  and  unwrought  pewter,  and  all  kinds 
of  hardware,  all   which   articles   have   so   enlarged 
the  Portuguese  trade,  that  instead  of  1 2  ships  usu- 
ally  employed  in   commerce,  there  are   new   never 
fewer  than  100  sail  of  large  vessels  constantly  going 
and  returning  from  those  colonies.    To  all  this  may  be 
.added  the  vast  slave  trade  carried  on  with  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  the  use  of  the  Brasil  colonies.  ^ 
BREAKING  BULK,  a  maritime,  commercial  term,  sig- 
nifying a  beginning  to  unload  a  vessel's  cargo.     Sec 
Customs. 
BREMEN,  a  large,  populous,  and  very  strong  town  of 
Germany,  capital  of  a  dutchy  of  the    same  name, 
drives  a  very  large  trade  for  iron,  flax,  hemp,  and  li- 
nens with  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
in  return  takes  back  other  provisions,  with  which  it 
supplies  Westphalia  and  the  countries  about  Hanover. 
It  also  derives  great  benefit  from   its  fisheries  :   the 
trade  for  blubber  with  the  south  of  Germany  is  very 

considerable. 
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J3RE3LAW,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  that  name 
nnd  of  all  Silesia,  a  populous  town  much  frequented 
by  Hung.'.riaii,  Boliemian,  Polish,  and  other  mer- 
chants, having  several  yearly  fairs,  and  very  conside- 
rable trade  and  manufactures,  the  principal  of  which 
last  are  cloth,  woollen  and  wool  and  silk  mixed,  pa- 
per hats,  fineries,  iron  and  steel. 

Breslaw  is  the  central  point  of  the  commerce  of  Si- 
lesia. By  the  river  Oder  and  the  canal  that  joins  the 
Elbe  it  has  a  communication  with  Hamburgh.  It  is 
the  principal  m.irt  for  the  cloths  of  Silesia,  and  car- 
ries on  a  very  considerable  trade  with  most  of  the  na- 
tions in  Europe,  as  well  as  with  Leipsic  and  other 
towns  to  the  north  of  Germany. 

BRICKS  and  TILES.    See  Excise. 

BRIG,  or  BRIGANTINE,  a  merchant  ship  with  two 
masts.  The  rigging  of  English  vessels  of  this  denomina- 
tion, and  the  position  of  the  sails,  is  difierent  from  that 
of  larger  vessels,  that  it  may  manoeuvre  with  tlie  greater 
<ase.  Different  nations  have  other  methods  of  con- 
structing them,  and  sometimes  Ln  the  same  form  with 
large  ships. 

BRISTOL,  a  city  of  the  west  of  England,  situated  on 
the  ri?er  Severn,  and  in  point  of  trade  and  commer- 
cial importance  the  third  in  the  kingdom.  The  mayor, 
burgesses  and  commonalty  are  conservators  of  tlie  Avon 
and  the  Severn  for  a  certain  distance,  and  the  mayor 
and  justices  of  the  city  have  power  to  make  rules  and 
orders  for  preserving  the  river,  regulating  pilots,  mer- 
chant ships,  &c.  also  for  the  government  of  the  mar- 
kets. By  statute  3  G.  II.  c.  3 1,  no  person  shall  act  as 
a  broker  in  the  city  of  Bristol  till  admitted  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  on  pain  of  5C0I.  and  those 
tvho  employ  them  to  forfeit  50!.  By  statutes  1 1  and 
12  W.  III.  ia  G.  IL  c.  20.  28  G.  fl.  c.  32.  and  29 
G.  II.  c.  47,  a  variety  of  regulations  are  made  for 
cleaning  and  lighting  the  streets,  and  in  relation  to 
iiackney-coachmen,  halliers,  draymen,  carters,  the 
markets,  sellers  of  hay  and  straw ;  and  the  mayor,  to 
enable  him  to  support  his  dignity,  is  entitled  to  certain 
small  fees  from  shipping. 

The  trade  of  this  city  was  formerly  much  greater 
than  it  is  at  present.  Its  chief  trade  was  to  Africa, 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  Ireland  ; 
at  present  Liverpool  has  become  decidedly  the  second 
trading  town  in  the  kingdom,  having  attained  the 
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greatest  share,  particularly  of  the  slave  and  otlier 
African  trades.  Still,  however,  Bristol  enjoys  very 
great  and  extensive  commerce  both  to  the  places  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  to  the  Baltic,  Norway,  Hol- 
land, Hamburgh,  and  the  Straits.  The  largest  ships 
arc  discharged  at  Hungroad,  four  miles  below  the 
city,  and  the  goods  are  brought  to  the  quay  by  light- 
ers. For  building,  equipping,  and  repairing  ships, 
there  are  docks,  rope-walks,  and  ship-wrights.  Here 
are  also  some  considerable  woollen  manufactures^  and 
no  less  than  fifteen  bottle  and  glass-houses,  besides  a 
large  manufacture  of  pins  at  a  place  called  Warmley  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Exclusive  of  the  ships  em- 
ployed in  foreign  trade,  and  those  which  ai'rive 
from  different  parts  of  the  world  to  procure  freight, 
there  are  upwards  of  300  sail  employed  in  foreign 
trade  belonging  to  this  port,  besides  coasting  ves- 
sels, large  tliroughs,  market  sloops,  and  other  craft, 
which  are  numerous. 

The  customs  of  Bristol  amount  annually  to  up- 
wards of  300,0001.  and  the  excise  to  more  than 
1 00, cool.  The  revenue  of  the  post  office  is  about 
15,0001.  that  of  the  land  tax  about  8,oool.  and  the 
poor's  rates  amount  to  upwards  of  1 2,oocl.  The  po- 
pulation of  Bristol  is  estimated  at  100,000. 
BRITAIN.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  entered  on  the 
government,  the  customs  produced  only  36,0001.  an- 
nually ;  at  the  Restoration  they  were  let  to  farm  for 
400,0001.  and  produced  considerably  above  double 
that  sura  before  the  Revolution.  The  inhabitants  of 
London,  before  we  had  any  plantations,  and  when 
our  trade  was  inconsiderable,  were  computed  at 
about  100,000;  and  at  the  death  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth they  were  increased  to  150,000,  and  are  now 
above  six  times  that  number.  In  those  days  we  had 
not  only  naval  stores  but  ships  from  our  neighbours. 
Germany  furnished  us  with  all  articles  made  of  metal, 
even  to  nails  ;  and  France  supplied  us  with  wine, 
paper,  linen,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles;  Por- 
tugal furnished  us  with  sugars ;  and  all  the  produce  of 
America  was  poured  on  us  from  that  country  and 
Spain  ;  whilst  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  retailed  to 
us  the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies  at  their  own 
price.  The  legal  interest  of  money,  at  the  period 
we  are  now  describing,  was  twelve  per  cent,  and 
the  land  sold  at  ten  or  twelve  years  purchase.     Our 
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manufactures  were  few,  and  those  but  indifferent ; 
the  number  of  English  merchants  very  inconsiderable; 
and  our  shipping  much  inferior  to  what  lately  belong- 
ed to  the  American  colonies. 

Dritain  is,  of  all  other  countries,  the  most  proper 
for  trade  ;  as  well  from  its  situation  as  an  island,  as 
from  the  freedom  and  excellence  of  its  constitution, 
its  natural  products,  and  considerable  manufactures. 
For  exportation  our  country  produces  many  of  the 
most  substantial  and  necessary  commodities,  as  butter, 
cheese,  corn,  cattle,  wool,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  lea- 
ther, copperas,  pit-coal,  alum,  satiVon,  &c.  Our 
horses  are  the  most  serviceable  in  the  world,  and 
highly  valued  by  all  nations  for  their  hardiness, 
beauty,  and  strength.  With  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
poultry,  biscuit,  we  victual  not  only  our  own  fleet,  but 
many  foreign  vessels  arriving  in  this  country.  Our 
iron  we  export  manufactured  in  great  guns,  carcases, 
bombs,  &c.  Prodigious  and  almost  incredible  is  the 
value  likewise  of  other  goods  from  hence  exported, 
viz.  hops,  flax,  hemp,  hats,  shoes,  household  stufi^, 
ale,  beer,  red  herrings,  pilchards,  salmon,  oysters, 
liquorice,  watches,  ribbands,  toys,  &c. 

There  is  scarcely  a  manufacture  in  Europe  but  what 
is  brought  to  great  perfection  in  England,  and  there- 
fore it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them  all. 
The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  most  considerable, 
and  exceeds  in  goodness  and  quantity  that  of  any 
other  nation.  Hardware  is  another  principal  article  ; 
locks,  edge  tools,  gims,  swords,  and  other  arms,  exceed 
any  thing  of  the  kind  made  elsewhere ;  household  uten- 
sils of  brass,  iron,  and  pewter,  are  also  important  ar- 
ticles ;  and  our  clocks  and  watches  are  in  great  esteem. 
There  are  few  manufactures  in  which  we  are  de- 
fective. 

The  English  trade  with  the  West  India  islands  con- 
sists in  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  logwood,  cocoa,  cofiee, 
pimento,  ginger,  indigo,  materials  for  dyers,  maho- 
gany and  mathineel  planks,  drugs,  and  preserves. 
The  exports  thither  from  England  are  osnaburgs  for 
negroes  clothing,  linen  of  all  sorts,  broad  cloth,  kcr- 
sies,  silks,  stuff's,  hats,  stockings,  shoes,  gloves,  milli- 
nery and  haberdashery  wares,  laces,  beer,  candles, 
butter,  cheese,  iron  ware  of  all  kinds,  lead,  powder 
and  shot,  brass  and  copper  wares,  toys,  coals,  ca- 
binet wares,   snuffs,    and,  in  general,    almost  every 
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article  that  is  raised  or  manufactured  in  Great  Bri-. 
tain  :  and  also  negroes  from  Africa,  and  all  sorts  of 
Indian  goods. 

The  trade  of  England  to  the  East  Indies  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  stupendously  political  as  well  as 
commercial  machines  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  history. 
The  company  exports  to  the  East  Indies  all  kinds  of 
woollen  manufacture,  all  sorts  of  h.irdware,  lead, 
bullion,  and  quicksilver.  Their  imports  consist  of 
gold,  diamonds,  raw  silks,  drugs,  tea,  pepper,  ar- 
rack, porcelain,  or  china  ware,  salt-petre  for  home 
consumption,  and  wrought  silks,  muslins,  calicoes, 
cottons,  and  all  the  woven  manufactures  of  India,  for 
exportation  to  foreign  countries.  See  East  India 
Company. 

To  Turkey  England  sends,  in  her  ovm  bottoms, 
woollen  cloths,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  ;  hardware,  iron 
utensils,  clocks,  watches,  verdigris,  spices,  cochi- 
neal, and  logwood  :  she  imports  from  thence  raw  silks, 
carpets,  skins,  dying  drugs,  cotton,  fruits,  medicinal 
drugs,  coffee,  and  some  other  articles.  Formerly 
the  balance  of  this  trade  was  about  500,0001.  an- 
nually in  favour  of  England.  The  English  trade  was 
afterwards  diminished  through  the  practices  of  the 
French  ;  but  the  Turkey  trade  at  present  is  at  very 
low  ebb  with  the  French  as  well  as  the  English. 

England  exports  to  Italy  woollen  goods  of  various 
kinds,  peltry^  leather,  lead,  tin,  fish,  and  East  India 
goods  j  and  brings  back  raw  and  thrown  silk,  wines, 
oil,  soap,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
dried  fruit,  colours,  anchovies,  and  other  articles  of 
luxury. 

To  Spain  England  sends  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods, 
linen,  leather,  tin,  lead,  fish,  corn,  iron,  and  brass 
manufactures,  and  haberdashery  wares  ;  and  receives 
in  return  wines,  oils,  dried  fruits,  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  wool,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  other  dying 
drugs,  colours,  also  gold  and  silver; 

Portugal  has  been  long  the  favourite  ally  of  Eng- 
land, whose  fleets  and  armies  have  more  than  once 
saved  her  from  destruction.  England  sends  to  this 
country  almost  the  same  kind  of  merchandises  as  to 
Spain ;  and  receives  in  return  a  vast  quantity  of 
wines,  oils,  salt,  dryed  and  moist  fruits,  dying  drugs, 

and  goldi 
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England  sends  to  the  NetlLcrlaJids  sergesj  flannels, 
tin,  lead,  sugars,  and  tobacco ;  and  receives  in  re- 
turn laces,  linen,  cambrics,  and  other  articles. 

To  Germany,  England  sends  cloths  and  stuffs,  tin, 
pewter,  sugars,  tobacco,  and  East  India  merchandise  ; 
and  brings  then'ce  vast  quantities  of  linen,  thread, 
goat  skins,  and  many  other  commodities. 

To  the  Batavian  Republic,  England  sends  an  .im- 
mense quantity  of  various  sorts  of  merchandiscj  such 
as  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  hides,  corn,  coals. 
East  India  and  Turkey  commodities,  tobacco,  tar, 
sugar,  rice,  ginger,  and  other  American,  productions  ; 
and  makes  return  in  fine  linen,  lace,  cambricks,  thread, 
tapes,  treacle,  madder,  boards,  drugs,  %vhalebone, 
train  oil,  toys,  and  many  other  things  ;  and  the  ba- 
lance is  usually  supposed  to  be  much  in  favour  of 
England. 

The  trade  between  England  and  France  was  here- 
tofore considerable  ;  and  the  commercial  treaty,  con- 
cluded in  1787,  promised  most  important  commercial 
advantages  to  both  countries.  The  late  revolution  in 
France,  however,  and  the  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions, entirely  put  a  stop  to  every  communication  ; 
nor  since  the  peace  has  any  thing  taken  place  to  enable 
a  judgment  to  be  formed  of  what  may  be  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  us  and  our  rivals.  A  new  com- 
mercial treaty  has  been  under  discussion  for  a  consi- 
derable time  ;  and  will,  we  trust,  soon  be  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion. 

During  the  infancy  of  commerce  with  foreign 
parts,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  grant  ey.clusive 
charters  to  particular  bodies  or  corporations  oi  men  : 
hence  the  East  India,  South  Sea,  Hudson's  Bay,  Tur- 
key, Russia,  and  African  Companies ;  but  the  trade 
to  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Africa  is  now  laid  open, 
though  the  merchant  who  proposes  to  trade  to  either 
must  become  a  member  of  its  company,  be  subject 
to  their  laws  and  regulations,  and  advance  a  small 
sum  of  admission,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing consuls,  forts,  &c.  (See  the  difterent  compa- 
nies.) 

With  regard  to  the  general  account  of  England's 
foreign  balance,  the  exports  preceding  1S02,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  the  inspector  general  of  im- 
ports and  exports,  were  31  million,  the  imports  23 
million  j   the  imports  from  China  and   the  East    In- 
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dies   six  million;    so  that,    according  to    this    cal-    tI 
culation,  England  gains  annually  eight  million  ster- 
ling,   exclusive    of   the  profits     of  the  East   India 
trade. 

Cornwall  and  Devonshire  supply  tin  and  lead,  and 
woollen  manufactures  are  common  to  almost  all  the 
western  counties.  Dorsetshire  makes  cordage  for 
the  navy,  feeds  an  incredible  number  of  sheep,  and 
has  large  lace  manufactures.  Somersetshire,  besides 
furnishing  lead,  copper,,  and  lapis  caliminaris,  has 
large  manufactories  of  bone  lace,  stockings,  and 
caps.  Bristol  has  many  important  manufactures  in 
glass  ;  its  brass  wire  manufactures  are  also  very  con- 
siderable. Vast  manufactures  of  all  kinds  of  glass, 
jewellery,  clocks,  watches,  and  cutlery  in  particular, 
are  carried  on  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  ; 
the  gold  and  silver  manufactures  of  London  equal,  if 
not  excel,  those  of  any  country  in  Europe.  Colchester 
is  fr.mous  for  its  manufactures  of  bays  and  serges ; 
Exeter  for  serges  and  long  ells ;  and  Norwich  for  its 
excellent  stuffs,  camblets,  druggets,  and  stockings. 
Birmingham,  though  no  corporation,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and .  most  populous  towns  in  England,  ."ind 
carries  on  an  amazing  trade  in  excellent  and  inge- 
nious hardware  manufactures.  It  is  here  and  in 
Sheffield,  which  is  famous  for  cutlery,  that  the  true 
genius  of  English  art  and  industry  is  to  be  seen  ;  for 
such  ai"e  their  excellent  inventions  for  fabricating 
hardwares,  that  they  can  afford  them  for  a  fourth 
part  of  the  price  at  which  other  nations  can 
furnish  the  same  of  an  inferior  kind :  the  cheap- 
ness of  coals  and  all  necessaries^  and  the  conve- 
nicncy  of  situation,  no  doubt,  contributes  greatly  to 
this. 

The  towns  of  the  northern  counties,  viz.  Hali- 
fax, Leeds,  Wakefield,  Richmond,  and  Manchester, 
carry  on  an  immense  trade  in  woollen  cloths,  and 
cotton  and  other  stuffs.  Beautiful  porcelain  and 
earthen  ware,  of  late  years,  have  been  manufactured 
in  diflerent  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Wor- 
cestcishirc  and  Staflbrdshire.  The  English  carpets, 
especially  those  of  Axminster,  Wilton,  and  Kidder- 
minster, though  but  a  late  manufacture,  greatly  excel 
in  beauty  any  imported  from  Turkey,  and  are  ex- 
tremely cheap,  and  consequently  are  a  vast  saving  to 

the 
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the  nation.  Paper,  which  till  lately  was  imported  in 
vast  quantities  from  France  and  Holland,  is  now  made 
in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom. 
BROKERS  arc  persons  appointed  to  transact  bu- 
siness between  merchant  and  merchant,  or  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  in  matters  of  money  or 
merchandise,  for  which  they  receive  a  stipulated 
commission. 

By  Stat.  6  Anne,  c.  i6.  s.  4,  all  persons  who  shall 
act  as  brokers  within  tlie  city  of  London  and  liber- 
ties thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  admitted  so 
to  do,  by  the  court  of  mayor  and  aldermen,  under 
such  restrictions  and  limitations  for  their  honest  and 
good  behaviour  as  the  court  shall  think  fit ;  and  shall, 
upon  such  their  admission,  pay  to  the  chamberlain 
40s.  and  shall  also  yearly  pay  4CS.  upon  the  29th  day 
of  September,  for  the  use  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty and  citizens  of  London. 

Any  person  who  shall  take  upon  himself  to  act 
as  a  broker,  or  employ  any  other  under  him  to 
act  as  such  within  the  said  cities  and  liberty,  not  be- 
ing admitted  as  aforesaid,  every  such  person  shall 
forfeit  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  &c.  for  everv 
such  offence,  25I.  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt, 
in  the  name  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  said  city,  in 
anv  of  his  majesty's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster. 

S.5- 

The  following  are  the  regulations  established  by 
the  court  of  mayor  and  aldermen  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  act. 

That  every  person  shall  upon  his  admission  so- 
lemnly be  sworn  truly  and  faithfully  to  execute  and 
perform  the  office  of  broker,  between  party  and 
party,  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the  duty  of  the 
said  office,  without  fraud  or  collusion,  to  the  best  and 
utmost  of  his  skill  and  knowledge. 

That  they  enter  into  bonds  under  penalty  of  500I. 
the  condition  of  which  bond  recites  the  duties  sworn 
to  in  the  oath  of  admission,  which  if  well  and 
truly  performed  is  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full 
force. 

A  medal  is  delivered  to  him  with  his  name,  which 
he  is  required  to  produce  as  evidence  of  his  qualifi- 
cation. 

Twelve  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion  are 
permitted  to  act  as  brokers  within  the  said  city,  un- 
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der  the  same  regulations,  and  receive  the  silver  medal 
accordingly.  These  gentlemen  pay  annually  the  sum 
of  40s.  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  &c.  for  their 
enjoyment  of  this  privilege. 

The  medal  is  transferable,  and  generally  sold  from 
800I.  to  150CI.  exclusive  of  the  expence  of  the 
transfer,  which  is  uncertain.  Upon  the  decease  of 
either  of  the  holders  of  the  same,  without  its  being 
first  transferred,  the  appointment  falls  to  the  lord 
mayor  for  the  time  being,  for  which  the  sum  of 
1500I.  has  not  unfrequently  been  given. 

A  person  who,  for  brokerage  and  hire,  negotiates 
and  concludes  bargains  for  stock,  is  a  broker  in  point 
of  law.  Janscu,  Bart,  chamberlain  of  London,  v. 
Green,  4  Bun:  210. 

"\\'here  goods  were  sold  by  a  broker,  and  he  agreed 
for  the  sale  of  them  at  a  certain  price  with  a  de- 
fendant, and  gave  him  a  sale  note  for  the  price,  it 
was  ruled  that  he  was  to  be  considered  as  the  agent 
of  both  parties,  and  the  sale  note  a  note  in  writing 
within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  the  defendant  boimd 
by  it.  Ruche  V.  Chamver,  £.1/.  N.  P.  C.  105.  See 
Am  I  ion,  Contract,  Factor,  Litn,  Sale. 
Broker,  Exchange.  Exchange  brokers  are  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  transact  details  attending  the 
negociating  of  bills  of  exchange  ;  they  procure  money 
for  bills  on  foreign  merchants,  which  is  termed  draw- 
ing, and  procure  bills  for  those  who  have  payments 
to  make  to  their  foreign  correspondents,  which  is 
termed  remitting  ;  all  this  is  transacted  on  'Change 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday.  The  rate  of  the  difterent 
exchanges  on  every  country  in  Europe  is  then  and 
there  fixed  on  those  days,  by  the  principal  brokers, 
and  which  rate  so  agreed  on,  is  for  the  time  being 
the  standard  for  every  ncgociation. 

A  broker,  by  knowing  the  mutual  wants  of  mer- 
chants, is  an  useful  intermediate  agent  in  this  case. 
When  an  intelligent  man,  he  knows  the  general 
situation  of  the  balance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  as  his  interest  is  that  all  transactions  that 
go  tlu-ough  his  hands  should  be  on  a  fair  principle, 
the  rate  of  exchange  is  generally  fixed  with  more 
accuracy  than  it  could  be,  if  the  merchants  were 
to  transact  the  business  directly  with  one  another ; 
for  being  interested  in  concealing  their  transac- 
tions from  each  other,  they  could  never  so  well 
T  understand 
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understand   the  situation  of  the  market. 
change. 


See  Ex- 


Beokers,  Insdrance  ;  tl^eir  business  is  to  insure  ships 
and  merchandise  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  to 
settle  the  losses,  and  average,  that  may  occur.  Sec 
Insurance. 

Brokers,  Ship,  are  employed  in  buying  and  selling 
ships  and  cargoes,  either  by  private  contract  or  public 
sale  j  likewise  to  procure  freight  for  ships  and  receive 
the  same. 

Brokers,  Stock,  are  employed  to  purchase  or  sell 
stock,  or  government  securities.     See  Public  Funds. 

Broker,  General,  is  one  not  limited  to  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  trade  or  merchandize,  but  who  acts  in 
every  instance  where  his  services  may  be  required. 

BROKERAGE  or  BROKAGE  ;  the  commission  paid 
to  a  broker  for  his  trouble  in  negociating  business 
between  person  and  person,  the  usual  rate  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

On  goods  bought  or  sold  by  private  contract,  one 
half  per  cent ;  goods  sold  at  public  sale,  one  per 
cent ;  goods  bought  at  public  sale,  an  half  per  cent. 
For  the  purchase  or  sale  of  stock,  or  government  se- 
curities, an  eighth  per  cent. 

BRUGES  in  Flanders,  formerly  one  of  the  first  trad- 
ing towns  in  Europe,  but  the  civil  wars  in  the  six- 
teenth century  drove  the  trade  first  to  Antwerp  and 
thence  to  Amsterdam.  Its  situation,  however,  still 
commands  some  trade,  there  being  canals  thence  to 
Ghent,  Ostend,  Sluys,  Nieuport,  Furnes,  Ypres,  and 
Dunkirk. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  city  of  Germany  in  the  Circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  the  same 
name.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Bohemia  ;  their  chief  inanufadtories  are  leather, 
and  a  sort  of  malt  liquor  called  Mum.  In  the  dutchy 
there  are  also  profitable  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and 
■vitriol. 

BRUSSELS,  the  capital  of  Brabant  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  situated  on  the  small  river  Senne.  It 
is  much  fallen  from  its  former  splendour;  but  still 
carries  on  some  trade  in  camblets,  lace,  and  tapestry, 
which  is  made  in  great  perfection.  It  has  communi- 
cation with  the  Scheldt  by  a  canal.  The  Brussels 
laces  are  esteemed  for  fineness  and  pattern  in  every 
ceuntry;  nay,  are  imitated  by  a  v.'ove  lace  in  Eng- 
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land,  which  passes  with  those  who  are  not  good 
judges  of  the  article,  as  of  real  Brussels  manufac- 
ture. The  English  are  accused  also  of  buying  Brus- 
sels lace  and  selling  it  in  foreign  parts  as  of  English 
manufacture.  The  workers  of  Brussels  lace  will  exe- 
cute any  design  that  is  given  them. 

The  Brussels  camblets  are  of  a  very  superior  qua- 
lity, and  their  silk  stockings  are  much  more  durable, 
and  nearly  equal  in  appearance  to  those  manufac- 
tured at  Paris. 

BUCANEERS,  those  whose  employment  in  the 
West  Indies  and  America  is  to  dry  and  smoke  flesh 
or  fish  -in  the  Indian  manner.  The  name  was  first 
given  to  the  French  settlers  in  St.  Domingo,  whose 
chief  employment  consisted  in  hunting  bulls  and  wild 
boars,  in  order  to  sell  their  hides  and  flesh.  The 
same  name  has  been  given  to  those  marauding  Euro- 
pean adventurers  who  united  in  bands  to  commit 
depredations  on  the  Spanish  part  of  America. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  in  South  America,  and  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  of  that  name.  The  chief  riches 
of  the  place  consist  in  an  immense  number  of  horses, 
mules,  and  oxen,  with  which  they  furnish  the  inha- 
bitants of  Peru.  They  send  great  quantities  of  lea- 
ther and  skins  to  Europe.  Great  quantities  of  Eng- 
lish goods,  though  prohibited  by  the  court  of  Spain, 
are  introduced  there  clandestinely.  It  was  at  Buenos 
Ayres  that  the  French  Assiento  company  had  its 
chief  establishment,  and  landed  the  negroes  in- 
tended for  the  Spanish  settlements.  This  place 
carries  on  also  a  commerce  in  gold  and  silver ;  but 
small  vessels  only  can  go  near  the  city;  those  that 
are  large  must  anchor  and  unload  at  about  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  P.io  Chuela. 

BUILT  signifies  that  construction  of  vessels  which  en- 
titles them  to  registry,  and  certain  privileges,  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  the  country.  Thus  all  ships 
to  be  entitled  to  registry  must  be  British  built,  except 
in  some  particular  cases  relative  to  the  fisheries.  The 
mode  of  building  a  ship  or  boat  will,  in  some  in- 
stances, subject  her  to  forfeiture.  See  Customs,  Ship- 
ping, Register. 

BULAM  COMPANY.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  I79i>  several  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into 
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a  society,  for  the  pui-pose  of  endeavouring  to  establish 
a  settlement  or  colony  on  some  eligible  spot  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  or  adjoining  islands;  and,  being 
tempted  by  the  flattering  information  they  had  re- 
ceived of  the  island  of  Bulam,  they  resolved  to  open 
a  subscription  for  raising  a  sum  of  money  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  in  the  undertaking  :  and  that  every 
subscriber  who  was  willing  to  become  a  settler  in  the 
intended  colony,  should  receive,  immediately  on  pos- 
session being  taken  of  the  said  island,  or  any  other 
spot  on  the  coast  of  Africa  whereon  a  settlement 
might  be  made,  a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
for  the  sum  of  ,301. ;  and  in  that  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  lesser  number  of  acres,  to  the  extent  of  two 
thousand  :  that  each  person  who  subscribed  as  an  ab- 
sentee purchaser  of  land,  should  be  entitleil  to  a  grant 
of  500  acres  for  the  sum  of  60I.  and  in  that  propor- 
tion for  any  other  number  of  acres.  In  the  space  of  a 
month  after  the  opening  of  the  subscription  nearly 
9,oool.  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  Paid  LcMesurier, 
Esq.  James  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.  George  Hartwell,  Esq. 
and  Moses  Ximenes,  Esq.  as  trustees,  for  the  ex- 
pedition ;  and  which  enabled  them  to  purchase  a  con- 
siderable investment  of  merchandize,  for  the  purpose 
of  bartering  for  the  island,  for  the  convenience  of 
traffic,  and  for  the  hire  of  labour  to  be  applied  to 
erecting  accommodations  for  the  settlers,  and  culti- 
vating the  expected  territory.  The  trustees  soon  after 
engaged  a  number  of  yeomen  and  labourers  to  go 
from  England,  and  chartered  two  vessels  of  about 
300  tons  each,  and  also  purchased  a  sloop  of  40  tons 
for  their  accommodation.  They  supplied  the  vessel 
most  amply  with  stores  and  provisions,  and  likewise 
plantation  tools  for  the  use  of  the  settlers  on  their  ar- 
rival in  Africa,  who  were  in  number  about  800  ;  and 
also  furnished  them  with  tlie  necessary  arms  and  am- 
munition. 

On  the  arrival  of  part  of  the  settlers  at  Rulam, 
they  landed  without  making  any  agreement  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  island  for  the  purchase  of  the  same. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  after  they  had  begun  to 
clear  the  grourKi,  and  erect  huts  and  tents,  the  Indians 
surprised  them,  killed  several,  and  took  others  pri- 
soners }  under  these  circumstances  it  was  thought 
prudent,  by  the  settlers  who  had  arrived  in  the  first 
ship,  to  abandon  the  intended  settkmem.     The  se- 
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cond  division  of  settlers  having  arrived,  tlaey  held  a 
solemn pahiver  with  the  kings  of  Canabac  and  Beflago, 
and  made  with  them  a  regular  purchase  of  the  island. 
After  they  had  built  a  block-house,  and  kept  posses- 
sion some  time,  the  war  having  commenced,  and  no 
new  settlers  arriving,  it  was  found  necessary  to  eva- 
cuate the  place. 

This  island  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pros- 
pects in  nature.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Rio 
Grande,  in  lat.  10  deg.  30  min.  and  contains  near 
400  square  miles.  The  climate,  though  hot,  is  fine 
and  healthy,  being  refreshed  with  cooling  gales  th;'.t 
blow  morning  and  evening  from  the  sea  and  land. 
The  country  is  somewhat  flat,  except  in  the  middle, 
which  is  mountainous,  clear  of  wood  in  many  places, 
and  covered  with  tail  grass,  the  soil  rich  and  fertile. 
It  has  several  rivulets  of  wholesome  water,  and  good 
lofty  timber,  of  various  qualities,  fit  and  convenient 
for  every  purpose.  The  sea  abounds  with  the  most 
delicious  fish  of  every  kind,  and  the  island  with  buf- 
faloes, deer,  antelopes,  wild  hogs,  and  guinea  fowls, 
doves',  pigeons,  and  several  sorts  of  small  birds.  In  it 
are  also  many  elephants,  monkies,  and  parrots ;  of 
fruits,  wild  plumbs,  grapes,  and  the  s6ur  sap;  of 
vegetables,  wild  celery,  watercresses,  and  cassada. 
BULLION  denotes  gold  and  silver  in  the  mass  before 
it  is  coined  or  worked  into  any  useful  or  ornamental 
form :  those  metals  are  so  called  either  when  smelted 
from  the  native  ore,  and  not  perfectly  refined,  or 
where  they  are  perfectly  refined,  but  melted  down 
in  bars  or  ingots,  or  any  unwrought  body  of  any 
degree  of  fineness. 

All  sorts  of  wrought  plate  In  general  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  legal  standard,  and  the  price  of  our 
standard  gold  and  silver  is  the  common  rule  whereby 
to  set  a  value  on  bullion,  whether  the  same  be  in- 
gots, bars,  or  foreign  specie. 

Bullion  entered  at  the  custom-hoii'i-  may  be  ex- 
ported witbout  paying  any  custom,  75  G.  II.  c.  7. 
s.  1 2  ;  but  no  person  is  permitted  to  export  bullion 
unless  it  be  stamped  at  Goldsmiths' Hall,  6  and  7 
W.  III.  c.  17.  s.  5,  6,  7  and  8,  and  8  W.  III.  c.  19. 
s.  6  ;  and  goldsmiths  only  are  to  buy  and  sell  bullion. 
And  by  6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  17.  s.  8,  wardens  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  may  search  houses  for  bullion, 
and  the  person   in  whose  possession  bullion  is  found, 
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not  proving  it  to  be  either  coin  or  clippings  melted, 
to  be  imprisoned  six  months. 

For  the  more  effectual^  prohibiting  the  melting  down 
the  coin  of  this  kingdom,  and  silver  plate  wrought 
within  this  realm,  and  the  exportation  cf  the  molten 
silver  and  bullion  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  enacted,  by 
7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  19.  s.  6,  that  no  person  what- 
soever shall  ship,  or  cause  to  be  shipped  and  put  on 
board  any  vessel  whatsoever,  any  molten  silver  or 
bullion  whatsoever,  either  in  bars,  ingots,  wedges, 
cakes,  pinas,  or  in  any  other  form  whatsoever,  unless 
a  certificate  be  first  had  and  obtained  from  the  court 
of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  I^ondon,  oath 
having  been  made  before  the  said  court  by  the  owner 
of  such  molten  silver  or  bullion,  and  likewise  by 
two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  that  the  same  molten 
silver  or  bullion,  and  every  part  thereof,  was  and  is  fo- 
reign bullion,  and  that  no  part  thereof  was  (before  the 
same  was  molten)  the  coin  of  this  kingdom,  or  clip- 
pings thereof,  nor  plate  wrought  within  this  kingdom  ; 
which  oath  the  said  court  of  the  lord  mayor  and  al- 
dermen of  the  city  of  London  are  hereby  required 
and  authorized  to  administer,  and  to  examine  strictly 
all  and  every  such  person  as  shall  make  such  oath 
concerning  the  premises,  and  likewise  to  make  and 
grant  a  certificate  thereof  as  aforesaid,  without  fee  or 
reward,  which  certificate  shall  also  contain  and  express 
the  name  or  names  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
molten  silver  or  bullion,  and  of  the  witness  or  wit- 
nesses, and  the  true  weight  of  such  molten  silver 
or  bullion,  an  entry  of  which  shall  be  duly  made 
by  the  said  court,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  which  certificate  shall  be  shewn  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  for  the  tim£  being,  or  four 
of  them,  before  any  certificate  be  granted  for  the  ex- 
porting such  molten  silver  or  bullion,  and  an  entry 
thereof  shall  be  absohitely  made  by  the  said  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs,  in  a  book  to  be  by  them  kept 
for  that  purpose. 

Persons  shipping  any  molten  silver  or  bullion 
whatsoever  as  aforesaid,  without  oath  or  certificate, 
and  entry  first  made  and  obtained  as  before  provided, 
the  officers  of  the  customs,  or  any  person  or  persons 
to  seize  such  molten  silver  and  bullion  so  shipped 
as  forfeited,  one  moiety  whereof  shall  go  to  the  king, 
and  the  other  to  the  informer,  and  tlie  owner  or  pro- 
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prietor  of  such  bullion  shall  forfeit  double  the  value 
of  such  molten  silver  or  bullion,  to  be  applied  as 
aforesaid  ;  and  the  captain  or  master  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  who  shall  knowingly  permit  the  said  molten 
silver  or  bullion  to  be  put  on  board  his  said  ship 
or  vessel,  shall  forfeit  to  such  person  who  shall  sue 
for  the  same,  the  sum  of  200I. ;  and  in  case  the  ship 
or  vessel  be  a  man  of  war  belonging  to  his  majesty, 
the  captain  thereof  shall  forfeit  2ool. 

Bullion  may  be  insured  generally  as  n^erchandize, 
but  it  is  not  understood  that  the  insurer  is  liable  for  a 
clandestine  exportation. 

Bullion  has  on  many  occasions  been  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  payments  for  the  current  coin,  which  indeed 
is  no  more  than  a  certain  portion  of  bullion  struck 
with  a  mark,  indicating  its  weight  and  fineness. 
BuUion  was  the  original  circulating  medium  of  most 
countries,  and  was  paid  away  by. •weight-  Coin  is 
only  an  improvement  to  save  the  trouble  of  weighing, 
and  make  the  value  more  easily  and  accurately  dis- 
tinguishable. 

To  understand  well  the  reasons  for  which  the  laws 
respecting  bullion  are  made,  which  otherwise  seem 
severe  and  unjust,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the 
principal  current  coin  of  this  and  other  kingdoms  is 
composed  of  gold  and  silver,  with  a  certain  aUay, 
the  weight  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  price  of 
bullion  at  the  time  tlie  standard  is  fixed ;  but,  as 
bullion  rises  and  falls  in  value,  it  sometimes  is  at- 
tended with  advantage  to  melt  down  the  current 
coin  -,  this  is  a  robbery  on  the  state,  and  considered 
as  a  capital  crime.  Bullion  is,  therefore,  nar- 
rowly looked  after,  as  being  the  form  under  which 
the  coin  of  the  realm  is  likely  to  be  found,  when  the 
price  of  the  material  happens  to  rise  above  its  original 
standard. 
BUM  BOAT,  a  small  boat  plying  in  harbours  or  na- 
vigable rivers,  and  supplying  the  seamen  on  board 
ships  of  war  and  merchantmen  with  refreshments,  &c.' 
No  person  is  permitted  to  ply  in  the  port  of  London 
without  being  registered  and  receiving  a  licence  for 
that  purpose.  At  present  there  are  but  155  licenced 
bum  beats.  By  stat.  2  Geo.  IIL  c.  28,  entitled  An 
act  to  prevent  the  committing  of  thefts  and  frauds  by 
persons  navigating  bum  boats  and  other  boats  upon 
the  river  Thames,  which,  after  reciting  that  many  ill 
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disposed  persons  using  and  navigating  upon  the  river 
Thames  certain  boats  commonly  called  bum  boats, 
and  other  vessels,  under  pretence  of  selling  liquors  of 
difierent  sorts,  and  also  slops,  tobacco,  brooms,  fruit, 
greens,  ginger-bread,  and  other  such  like  wares  and 
things,  to  and  amongst  the  seamen  and  labourers  em- 
ployed in  and  about  ships,  vessels,  and  other  craft 
there,  do  frequently  take  occasion  to  cut,  damage, 
and  spoil  the  cordage,  cables,  buoys,  and  buoy-ropes, 
and  the  head-fasts,  and  other  fasts,  belonging  to  such 
ships,  vessels,  and  craft,  and  fraudulently  carry  away 
the  same ;  likewise  encourage  such  seamen  and  la- 
bourers to  dispose  of  such  cordage,  cables,  and  buoys, 
and  such  goods,  merchandizes,  materials,  and  stores, 
secretly  and  unlawfully,  whereby  great  losses  are  sus- 
tained by  merchants  and  owners  of  such  ships,  vessels, 
and  other  craft,  in  the  said  river  ;  it  is  enacted,  that 
persons  who  shall  use,  let  out  to  hire,  lend,  or  navi- 
gate, or  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  using  or  navigating 
upon  the  said  river,  any  bum  boat,  or  other  boat,  for 
the  purpose  of  selling,  bartering,  exchanging,  or  ex- 
posing to  sale,  amongst  seanien  and  labourers  em- 
ployed in  and  about  ships,  and  any  other  craft,  any 
liquors,  slops,  tobacco,  brooms,  or  any  fruit,  greens, 
ginger-bread,  or  other  such  like  ware  ;  or  shall  sell, 
barter,  exchange,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  sort  of  liquor, 
or  slops,  tobacco,  brooms,  or  any  fruit,  greens,  ginger- 
bread, or  other  such  like  ware  or  things,  from  any 
bum  boat,  except  such  as  are  entered  at  the  office  ; 
and  persons  unlawfully  receiving,  or  procuring  to  be 
delivered  to  them,  any  goods  of  vessels  in  the  river, 
being  convicted  thereof  before  a  justice,  are  to  be 
_  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  boat,  with 
those  on  board,  may  be  seised  and  searched,  and  the 
persons  conveyed  before  a  justice,  and  the  boat,  &c. 
upon  conviction,  is  to  be  forfeited. 

Bum  boats  so  used  upon  the  river,  to  be  entered  at 
the  office  at  the  Trinity  Hcnisc,  &c. ;  and  persons 
unlawfully  receiving  any  goods  of  vessels  in  the  river, 
being  convicted  before  a  justice,  are  to  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  boat,  with  those  on 
board,  may  be  seized  and  searched,  and  the  persons 
conveyed  before  a  justice,  and  the  boat,  &c.  upon 
such  conviction,  shall  be  forfeited. 

Every  bum  boat  used  upon  the  river  between  Lon- 
don bridge  and  the  Lower  Hope  Point,  shall  be  cn- 
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tered  by  the  owner,  with  the  master,  wardens,  and  as- 
sistants, at  their  office  at  the  Trinity  House,  inWater- 
lane,  London,  specifying  the  name  and  place  of  abode 
of  such  owners,  to  the  intent  that  the  said  master, 
wardens,  and  assistants  may  register  every  such  entry, 
and  deliver  in  writing  to  such  owner  or  owners  a 
number,  to  be  marked  on  one  or  more  parts  of  every 
such  bum  boat,  or  other  boat;  and  every  such  owner 
sliall  cause  the  number  so  delivered  to  be  forthwith 
marked,  together  with  the  Christian  and  surname, 
and  place  of  abode,  upon  such  part  of  the  boat  so  en- 
tered as  aforesaid.     S.  2. 

As  often  as  the  property  of  any  such  bum  boat  is 
altered,  the  new  owner  shall  forthwith  make  a  fresh 
entry  of  the  same,  and  cause  the  number  delivered 
in  pursuance  thereof  to  be  marked  on  the  said  boat, 
together  with  the  Christian  and  surname,  and-  place 
of  abode,  in  like  manner  as  before  directed  at  the 
first  entering  of  any  such  boat.     S.  3. 

The  Trinity  House  to  register  such  entries,  and 
deliver  out  numbers,  and  for  the  registering  such 
entry,  and  delivering  out  such  number,  to  be  paid 
the  sum  of  five  shillings. 

The  master,  wardens,  &c.  of  the  said  company,  and 
all  persons  whom  they  shall  depute,  and  the  owners 
or  masters  of  vessels  on  the  river,  or  persons  autho- 
rized by  seven  of  them,  may  search  boats  suspected 
to  have  ropes  and  stores,  £:c.  stolen  from  vessels  in  the 
river,  and  carry  the  persons  suspected  before  a  justice  ; 
and  such  persons  not  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of 
themselves,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  the  boat  and  loading,  &c.  shall  be  forfeited.  S.  5. 

Constables,  beadles,  and  watchmen  on  duty  may 
seize  all  stores  or  goods  suspected  to  be  stolen  from 
vessels  in  the  river,  and  carry  the  persons  concerned, 
before  a  justice,  and  they  not  giving  an  account  how- 
they  came  by  the  same,  are  adjudged  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. S.  6. 

Justices,  on  oath  of  a  suspicion  of  the  conceal- 
ment of  stolen  goods,  may  grant  a  search-warrant, 
and  the  goods  found  are  to  be  secured,  and  the  per- 
sons of  tlie  house,  &c.  are  to  be  brought  before  a 
justice,  and  not  giving  an  account  how  they  came 
by  tlie  same,  are  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
S.7. 

Persons  to  whom  any  stores  or  ship-goods,  &c.  are 
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offered  to  be  sold,  &c.  may  stop  them,  and  earn'  tlie 
jjiartics  before  a  justice.  S.  9. 

Persons  guilty  of  the  said  misdemeanors  to  forfeit 
for  the  first  offence  40s.  and  for  e\ery  subsequent  of- 
fence 4I.  to  be  levied  by  distress,  one  moiety  to  the 
informer,  and  the  other  to  the  Trinity  House  for  the 
use  of  their  poor.  S.  10. 

Persons  convicted  of  knowingly  receiving  stolen 
goods  from  vessels  in  the  river,  or  of  receiving  at  any 
time  any  such  goods  clandestinely,  to  be  transported 
for  14  years.  S.  12. 

Persons  convicted  of  cutting  or  spoiling  any  cord- 
age, buoys,  &c.  of  any  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  river, 
•with  intent  to  steal  the  same,  to  be  transported  for  14 
years.  S.  13. 

By  the  14th  section,  any  person  out  of  prison  who 
shall  convict  two  others  of  the  like  offence  shall  be 
pardoned.  S.  16. 

Persons  navigating  any  boat  within  the  aforesaid  li- 
mits, not  entered,  marked,  and  numbered  as  aforesaid, 
or  having  a  false  mark  wr  mmiber,  or  not  having  the 
real  name  or  place  of  abode  of  the  owner  of  such  boat 
inscribed  thereon,  or  not  having  such  names  and 
figures  kept  fair  and  legible,  shall  forfeit  in  each  of 
the  abovementioned  cases  40s.  one  moiety  to  the  in- 
former, and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  Trinity 
House  ;  and  upon  discovery  of  such  offence,  the  boat 
and  tackle,  &c.  may  be  seized  ;  and  within  48  hours 
information  is  to  be  given  to  a  justice,  and  if  tlie  for- 
feiture be  not  paid  in  24  hours,  it  shall  be  raised  by 
sale  of  the  boat.  S-  15- 

Upon  complaint  to  the  Trinity  House  of  any  theft, 
&c.  carried  on  in  any  boat,  they  may  summon  the 
owner,  and  enquire  into  such  complaint  in  a  summary 
•way,  and  on  conviction,  may  take  away  his  number, 
and  refuse  to  enter  any  boat  of  his  for  the  future. 
S.  16. 

Where  a  boat  is  forfeited,  and  concerning  which 
ro  provision  is  made  by  this  act,  the  justice  may  order 
it  to  be  burnt  within  six  days.  S.  17. 

Any  persons  may  apprehejid  an  offender  against 
this  act,  and  deliver  him  to  a  constable  to  be  carried 
before  a  justice  ;  and  persons  obstructing  the  execu- 
tion of  this  act  shall  be  transported  for  seven  years. 
S.  19. 
BUOY,  a  sort  of  cask  or  block  of  wood  fastened  by  a 
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rope  over  an  anchor  to  shew  where  it  is,  that  no 
other  vessel  may  entangle  itself  with  the  stock  or 
flukes  -,  also  over  dangerous  banks  or  shallows.  These 
latter  are  large  and  conical,  that  they  may  be  seen  at 
a  distance,  and  are  permanently  and  firmly  fixed. 

BURGUNDY,  a  province  of  France,  famous  for  the 
excellent  wines  which  bear  its  name.  In  the  new  di- 
vision it  is  called  the  department  of  the  Cote-D'or. 

Burgundy  wine  does  not  bear  the  sea  voyage  unless 
well  corked,  with  a  piece  of  bladder  or  parchment  tied 
over  the  cork.  The  wines  rank  for  excellence  in  the 
following  order — ist,  VoUenay  ;  2d,  Lc  Pomar;  3d, 
LeBeaune;  4th,  Savigny;  5th,D'Aloxe ;  6th, DeChas- 
sagne;  7th,  De  Nuits  ;  8th  DeClos  de  Vaugeot ;  9th, 
De  Chambertin.  The  wines  of  Chalons  and  Macon  are 
the  most  inferior,  and  are  seldom  sent  to  a  distancCi 

BURMAH,  an  extensive  kingdom  of  Asia  to  the  east 
of  the  Ganges,  often  called,  but  improperly,  Ava, 
from  the  name  of  the  capital.  This  country  produces 
the  best  teek  timber  in  India.  '1  he  forests  which  pro- 
duce this  wood  are  between  the  west  bank  of  Ava  and 
the  country  of  Aracan. 

BURNING,  Destroying,  or  Molesting  Skips.  By  the 
1 2th  Anne,  St.  2.  c.  18.  s.  6,  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons shall  make,  or  be  assisting  in  the  making  ■m\\  hole 
in  the  bottom,  side,  or  any  other  part  of  any  ship  or 
vessel  in  distress,  or  shall  wilfully  do  anything  tending 
to  the  immediate  loss  or  destruction  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy. 

This  act,  by  the  4th  G.  I.  c.  12,  is  made  perpetual, 
and  further  enacts,  that  if  any  owner  of,  or  captain, 
master,  or  mariner,  or  other  olBcer  belonging  to  any 
ship  shall  wilfully  cast  away,  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy 
the  ship  of  which  he  is  owner,  or  unto  which  he  be- 
longs, or  in  any  manner  or  wise  direct  or  procure  the 
same  to  be  done,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons that  shall  underwrite  any  policy  or  policies  of  in- 
surance thereon,  or  any  merchant  or  merchants  that 
shall  load  goods  therein,  he  shall  suffer  death. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c.  29,  s.  6,  reciting,  that  some 
doubts  had  arisen  touching  the  nature  of  the  offence 
provided  against  by  the  preceding  act,  and  the  trial 
and  punishment  to  be  had  and  inflicted  for  the  same, 
it  is  enacted  as  follows : 

"  If  any  person  shall  wilfully  cast' away,  bum,  or 
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otherwise  destroy  the  ship  or  vessel  of  which  lie  is 
owner,  or  to  which  he  belongeth,  or  in  any  wise  di- 
rect or  procure  the  same  to  be  done,  with  intent  to 
defraud  or  design  to  prejudice  any  person  or  persons 
that  hath  or  shall  underwrite  any  policy  or  policies  of 
insurance  thereon,  or  of  any  merchant  or  merchants 
that  shall  load  goods  thereon,  or  of  any  owner  or 
owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  the  person  or  persons 
offending  therein,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted* 
shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  a  felon  or  felons,  and 
shall  suffer  as  in  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy." 

Any  of  the  above  offences  of  wilfully  casting  away, 
burning  or  destroying  any  ships  or  vessels,  if  commit- 
ted within  the  body  of  any  county,  to  be  tried  in  the 
same  manner,  and  adjudged  in  the  same  courts  as 
those  felonies  committed  within  the  body  of  any 
county  are  adjudged  and  determined  ;  and  if  any  of 
the  said  offences  are  committed  upon  the  high  seas, 
they  shall  be  tried,  determioed,  and  adjudged,  as  di- 
rected and  appointed  for  trying  felonies  committed 
upon  the  high  seas,  by  the  statute  of  28  Hen.  VIII. 
C.  15,  relative  to  pirates    S.  7. 

Upon  the  preceding  act  a  captain  Codling  of  the  brig 
Adventure  was  recently  found  guihy,  and  executed. 

By  33  G.  III.  c.  67,  seamen,  keelmcn,  casters, 
ship  carpenters,  or  other  persons  riotously  assem- 
bled, to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  who  shall 
imlawfully,  and  with  force,  prevent,  hinder,  or 
obstruct  the  loading  or  unloading,  or  the  sailing 
and  navigating  any  ship,  keel,  or  otlicr  vessel,  witli 
intent  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  obstruct  the  load- 
ing or  unloading,  or  the  sailing  or  navigating 
such  ship,  keel,  or  other  vessel,  such  persons  being 
lawfully  convicted  of  any  of  these  offences,  shall  be 
committed  to  tlie  comn^on  gaol  or  bouse  of  correction, 
and  be  kept  to  h;u'd  labour  for ,  any  term  not  more 
than  twelve  months,  nor  less  than  six. 

Persons  unlawfully,  and  with  force,  preventing, 
hindering,  .or  obstructing  any  seaman,  keelman,  cas- 
ter, or  ship  carpenter,  from  working  at  his  Liwful 
trade,  business,  or  occupation,  or  who  shall  wilfully 
and  maliciously  assault,  lieat,  prj' wound,  or  use  or 
commit  any  bodily  violence  or  hurt  to  or  upon  any 
seaman,  &c.  with  intent  to  deter,  prevent,  hinder,  or 
obstruct  such  seaman,  &c.  from  working  at  liis  lawful 
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trade,  business,  or  occupation  respectively,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  twelve 
calendar  months,  and  not  less  than  six.  S.  2. 

Persons  offending  a  second  time  to  be  guilty  of  fe- 
lony, and  transported  for  fourteen  years.     S.  3. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  any  thing  done  by  autho- 
rity of  his  majesty.     S.  4. 

Oifences  under  this  act  committed  on  the  high  seas 
may  be  tried  in  any  session  for  the  trial  of  offences 
committed  on  the  high  seas.     S.  7. 

Prosecutions  to  be  commenced  within  twelve  months 
after  the   offence   committed.    S.  8.    See  Insurancet 
Stranded  SJAps,  Wreck. 
BUSS,  a  small  vessel,  generally  about  thirty  tons,  em-- 

ployed  in  the  herring  fishery.  See  Fisheries,  Bounties, 
BUYING  and  SELLING  is  a  transferring  of  pro- 
perty from  one  person  to  another,  in  consideration 
of  some  price  or  recompence,  as  an  exchange 
is  a  commutation  of  goods  for  goods.  A  man  may 
sell  or  exchange  his  goods  in  any  manner,  at  any 
time,  and  with  any  person  he  pleases,  unless  judgment 
has  been  obtained  against  him,  and  the  writ  of  execu- 
tion is  actually  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  who  has  taken 
possession.  On  an  agreement  for  goods,  the  vendee 
cannot  carry  away  without  payment,  unless  the  ven- 
dor agree  to  trust  him,  for  it  is  not  a  sale  without 
payment.  But  if  any  part  of  the  price  be  laid  down, 
or  any  portion  of  the  goods  delivered  by  way  of  ear- 
nest, the  vendee  may  recover  the  goods  by  action  as 
well  as  the  vendor  may  the  price  of  them.  But  by 
29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods  to 
the  value  of  i  ol.  or  upwards  shall  be  valid,  unless  the 
payment  or  delivery  be  performed,  cr  unless  some 
note  in  writing  be  made  and  signed  by  the  party  or 
his  agent,  who  is  to  be  charged  with  the  contract. 
But  if  a  vendee,  aftei-  tiie  bargain  is  struck,  tender 
the  money,  and  the  vendor  refuses  it,  the  property  is 
absolutely  vested  in  the  vendee-  A  contract  ako  by 
sale  may  be  good,  although  the  vendor  liath  no  pro- 
perty in  the  goods  sold  at  the  time  of  the  .■jale  ;  for  the 
buyer,  by  taking  proper  precautions,  may  at  all  events 
be  secure  of  his  purchase.  A  sale  of  gootls  iu  niarket- 
overt  IS  binding,  not  only  between  the  parties,  but  on 
those  to  whom  the  property  may  in  truth  belong  ;  as 
if  a  man  steal  goods,  although  the  owner  may  at  any 
time  sei:ie  them,  yet  if  the  thief  sell  them  in  market-  ■ 
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overt,  the  property  is  changed  by  the  sale.  Market- 
overt  in  the  country  is  only  on  stated  days,  but  in 
London  every  day  except  Sunday  is  an  open  market 
for  such  things  as  the  owner  of  the  open  shop  pro- 
fesses to  trade  in.  And  by  stat.  i  Jac.  I.  c.  21,  if 
stolen  property  be  taken  to  any  pawnbroker  in  Lon- 
don, or  within  two  miles,  he  shall  restore  it  to  the 
owner.    See  iigrcemcnt. 
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BY-LAWS,  or  Bye-Laws,  are  regulations  and  laws 
made  by  any  society  or  community  for  its  own  regu- 
lation, and  for  the  better  management  of  its  aftairs. 
All  by-laws  are  for  the  general  atlvantage,  not  for  that 
of  private  persons,  and  must  not  contradict  or  inter- 
fere with  the  public  laws  and  regulations  for  the  time 
being. 
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CABLES  and  CORDAGE.  By 35  Eliz.  c.  8,  per- 
sons making  any  cables  of  any  old  and  over-worn 
stuff,  which  shall  contain  above  seven  inches  in  com- 
pass, shall  forfeit  four  times  the  value  of  every  such  ca- 
ble so  made  ;  and  any  persons  tarring  any  halsers  or 
other  cordage,  made  of  such  old  and  over-worn  stuff 
of  a  lesser  size,  not  containing  in  compass  seven  inches, 
or  who  shall  sell  such  cable,  halser,  or  other  cordage, 
shall  foifeit  the  treble  value  thereof.  S.  2. 

All  persons  offending  against  the  tenor  of  this  act 
to  be  imprisoned  during  his  majesty's  pleasure.     S.  3. 

By  6  George  IIL  c.  45,  a  bounty  of  2s.  4|d.  is 
allowed  upon  every  hundred  weight  of  British  cord- 
age exported  as  merchandize  to  foreign  parts.  The 
exporter  to  give  bond  as  security,  with  condition  to 
bring  in  a  certificate  in  discharge  thereof  within  six 
months,  if  such  goods  shall  be  entered  for  or  landed 
in  Ireland,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark, 
and  within  18  months  if  entered  for  or  landed  in  any 
of  the  plantations  in  Africa  or  America,  and  within 
30  months  if  entered  for  or  landed  in  any  port  or  place 
at  or  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  S.  i. 

Officers  of  the  customs  may  open  and  examine  the 
goods  :  and  if  the  same  shall  be  found  rightly  entered, 
they  shall  be  repacked  at  the  charge  of  the  officer ; 
which  charge  shall  be  re-allowed,  if  reasonable,  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs.  S.  2. 

If  any  dispute  shall  arise  relative  to  the  goods  being 
actually  of  British  manufacture,  the  proof  to  be  upon 
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the  exporter,  claimer  or  owner,  and  not  on  the  of- 
ficer.   S.  3. 

Cordage  landed  without  licence,  unless  in  case  of 
distress,  or  to  save  the  goods  from  perishing,  to  for- 
feit treble  value.  S.  4. 

Nothing  in  this  act  to  extend  the  bounties  to  cord- 
age remanufactured  from  old  cables,  ropes  or  cordage, 
commonly  called  twice  layed  cordage.  S.  3. 

"By  26  G.  III.  c.  83.  s.  2,  no  bounty  to  be  paid 
if  made  from  American  hemp,  nor  for  less  quantity 
than  three  tons  weight. 

No  bounty  on  exportation  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

No  entry  to  be  made  without  certificate  of  refiisal 
from  the  navy  board. 

The  above  act,  which  has  been  continued  by  various 
acts,  was  still  further  continued  by  36  G.  III.  c. 
108. 
CABUL,  orKABOUL,  a  city  of  Asia,  the  capital  of  Ca- 
bulistan,  a  province  of  theMogul  empire,situated  at  the 
south  foot  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Grand  Mogul  from  Bucharia,  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  key  to  his  empire  on  the  side  of 
Persia  and  Bucharia.  It  is  a  great,  rich,  and  populous 
city,  famous  for  the  sale  of  Tartary  horses,  60,000 
of  which  are  said  to  be  annually  sold  here.  In  the 
neighbouring  mountains  arc  mines  of  iron,  and  there 
is  exported  from  this  city  a  large  quantity  of  rhubarb; 
but  great  part  of  it  is  naturally  bad  or  adulterated. 
CACH-VO,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name 
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in  Tonquin,  where  there  is  an  English  factory,  and 
where  are  purchased  siiks  and  lacquered  ware. 
CADIZ,  a  city  and  port  of  Andalusia  in  Spain;  i8 
leagues  north-west  of  Gibraltar,  situated  on  a  fine 
bay  of  the  same  name,  so  large  as  to  contain  any  num- 
ber of  ships,  which  may  there  ride  in  security.  Cadiz 
is  at  present  the  centre  of  all  the  commerce  of 
Spain,  internal  and  external.  It  is  likewise  a  place 
whither  the  merchants  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
send  their  own  commodities,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
East  India  and  colonial  possessions,  in  order  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Spanish  America.  Here  is  the  rendezvous 
of  the  annual  flota  to  America,  and  during  the  last 
months  of  the  stay  of  this  fleet  the  bustle  is  prodi- 
gious.    The  exportation  of  French  luxuries  in  dress 

■  is  considerable,  particularly  silk,  and  gold  and  silver 
tissues,  cottons,  coffee,  liqueurs,  and  also  a  variety  of 
medicinal  drugs.  England  sends  great  quantities  of 
bale  goods  and  other  manufactures.  Every  commer- 
cial nation  has  a  consul  at  Cadiz. 

CAFFA.     See  Black  Sea. 

CAIRO,  or  Grand  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  situ- 
ated near  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  This  city  is  of  great 
magnitude  and  extremely  populous.  Here  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  particularly  the  English  and  French, 
have  consuls,  and  it  is  a  city  of  great  trade  ;  the  na- 
ture of  that  trade  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  Alexandria,  whither  the  commodities  col- 
lected at  Cairo  are  conveyed  down  the  Nile  in  the 
country  vessels  called  ranjas. 

CALABRIA,  a  province  of  Italy  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  of  which  it  is  the  most  southern  part.  The 
soil  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  saffron,  cotton,  wax 
and  honey. 

CALAIS,  a  sea-port  town  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  :ind  which,  as  being  the 
nearest  port  in  England,  has  a  considerable  traffic 
with  this  country.  Its  proximity,  however,  to  the 
free  port  of  Dunkirk,  was  a  considerable  restraint  on 
Its  commerce  with  England.  Ostend,  too,  and  other 
jlaces  of  the  Netherlands,  profit  considerably  by  the 
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transit    of  English  goods  to  Switzerland,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Calais. 

CALLAO,  the  port  of  Lima  in  Peru.  Its  trade  is 
considerable.  From  Chili  it  imports  cordage,  leather, 
tallow,  dried  fish,  corn,  cedar,  planks,  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, and  carpets ;  from  Peru,  sugars,  wine, 
brandy,  masts,  cordage,  timber  for  shipping,  cocoa, 
tobacco,  and  molisses;  from  Mexico,  pitch,  tar,  wood 
for  dying,  sulpliur,  balsam  of  Peru,  both  white  and 
brown,  as  well  as  commodities  from  China. 

CALCULATION,  the  act  of  computing  several  smui 
by  adding,  subtracting,  nuiltiplying,  or  dividing. 
If  the  basis  on  which  a  calculation  is  formed  W 
certain,  and  the  process  properly  carried  through 
by  following  the  right  mode  of  stating  the  question, 
and  if  no  error  is  made  in  the  figures,  the  result  is 
certain.  In  most  erroneous  calculations,  the  error  lies 
in  the  first  basis,  and  not  in  the  process  of  working 
the  question. 

CALCUTTA,  the  capital  of  Bengal.     See  Bengal. 

CALENDAR,  a  table  containing  the  divisions  of  time 
into  days,  weeks,  months,  &c.  in  one  year,  in  their 
regular  order  and  successioM ;  the  terms,  feasts, 
changes  of  the  moon,  &c.  &c. 

The  Mahomedan  nations  divide  time  differently 
from  the  Christian  nations,  all  of  whom  used  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  until  the  French  adopted  a  new 
method  of  dividing  and  computing  time.  See  Caleri- 
diir,  French. 

CALENDAR,  FRENCH.  The  French  in  their  general 
rage  for  reform,  altered  the  di\isioiis  of  the  year,  as 
well  as  the  hours  of  the  daj.  Decimal  arithmetic 
appeared  to  those  who  ruled  in  France  to  deserve  a 
preference  in  every  case,  in  consequence  of  which, 
all  the  months  were  regulated  to  contain  30  days 
each,  and  divided  into  three  decades  in  place  of  weeks. 
By  this  means  12  months  make  360  days,  leaving 
five  supplementary  days,  that  belong  to  no  month 
whatever  in  ordinary  years,  and  six  in  leap  years. 
The  following  tables  will  serve  for  adjusting  dates  in 
correspondencies  with  that  country. 
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TABLES  for  reducing  the  Dates  of' the  new  French  Calendar  to  the  Dates  of  the 

Gregorian  Calendar. 


TABLE  I. 
Ofihe  new  French  Calendar  compared  with  the  Gregorian  Calendar  for  40  years ,-  that  is,  from  1 8o2  to  184?. 
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b  signifies  lissext'dc,  or  leap-year — s  sextik.  or  French  leap-year — c  common  year  of  265  days — m  morning — a  afternoon. 

The  French  decree  does  not  dctermirc  the  proper  rule  for  fixing  the  leap-ye.ar :  the  necessity  for  determining  this 
rule  will  happen  in  1811.  The  most  convenient  method  appears  to  be  the  common  one,  when  after  7  Franciades  of 
4  years,  a  Franciade  of  5  years  occurs :  according  to  this  regulation,  the  5tli  and  13th  Franciades  are  of  5  years  each. 
The  Bureau^des  Longi.'udet  will  doubtless  ascertain  this  pqint  with  mere  accuracy. 
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Nezu  Diviskti  of  Time.  The  year  is  divided  by  the  | 
French  into  twelve  equal  parts  and  a  fraction,  and  j 
each  part  considered  as  a  month,  consists  of  thirty  | 
days.  I 

Each  month  is  divided  into  three  decades,  con- 
sisting, as  the  word  imphes,  of  ten  days,  which  are 
called  as  follow  : 

Primidi,  from  the  Latin  primus,  first.  Duodi, 
from  the  Latin  duo,  two,  second.  Tridi,  from  the 
Latin  tres,  three,  third.  Quartidi,  from  the  Latin 
quartus,  four.  Quintidi,  from  the  Latin  quintus, 
five.  Sextidi,  from  the  Latin  sextus,  sixth.  Septidi, 
from  the  Latin  Septimus,  seventh.  Octodi,  from  the 
Latin  octo,  eight  for  dghth.  Nonodi,  from  the  La- 
tin nonus,  ninth.  Decadi,  from  the  Latin  decern, 
ten  for  tenth. 

The  year  begins  on  the  first  of  Vendemlaire,  which 
answers  to  the  23d  of  September,  of  the  Christian 
sra. 

The  months  have  thirty  days,  and  are  named  as 
follow : 

1  Verldemiaire  (vintage  month)     begins  September  23. 

2  Brumaire       (foggy  month)        begins  October  23. 

(sleety  month) 

(snowy  month) 

(rainy  month) 

(windy  month) 


3  Frimaire 

4  Nivose    ' 

5  PUiviose 

6  Ventose 

7  Germinal 

8  Flore.il 

9  Prairial 

10  Mcssidor 

11  Thermidor 

12  Fructidor 


begins  No-vember  22. 
begins  December  23. 
begins  Jannary  21. 
begins  February  20. 


(budding  month)  begins  March  22. 
(flowery  month)     begins  April  21. 
(meadow  month)   begins  May  21. 
(harvest  month)     begins  June  20. 
(^hot  month)  begins  July  20. 

(frnit  mimth)  begins  August  19. 


They  make  in  all  360  days.     The  remaining  five 
*re  called  Complementary  days. 

1st    Complementary  day  is  the  i8th  of  September. 

2d    Complementary  day  is  tlie  19th  of  September. 

3d    Complementary  day  is  the  20th  of  September. 

4th  Complementary  day  is  the  2 1  st  of  September. 

5th  Complementary  day,  or  last  day  of  the  French 
year,  answers  to  the  22d  of  September,  thus  making 
365  days. 

The  eleventh  year  of  the  republic  commenced  on 
the  23d  of  September  1802. 
CALIFORNL\,  an  extensive  country  in  North  Ame- 
rica, forming  a  long  point  of  land  on  the  west  coast ; 
and  from  the  variety  of  climate  it  occupies,  very  va- 
rious in  soil  and  productions.     From  its  distant  si- 
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tuation  and  the  superior  value  of  the  neighbouring 
Spanish  provinces,  this  country  is  of  very  little  con- 
sequence, in  :.  commercial  point  of  view.  It  contains 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  but  they  are  very  little 
worked. 
CALICOES,  LINENS,  &c.     See  Excise,  Exportation, 

Import  atioii, 
CALICUT,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  on  the  Malabar  Const. 
The  soil  is  good,  and  produces  rice,  ginger,  saltpetre, 
aloes,  sugar  and  oil,  besides  a  particular  species  of 
dates,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  wine.  The 
city  of  Calicut  is  the  capital,  and  another  great  town 
is  Samerin.  The  bazar  at  Calicut  is  one  of  the  first 
in  Malabar,  and  is  always  filled  with  rich  merchan- 
dize. Here  are  manttfactured  some  very  fine  cloths.  ' 
CALLING  the  PL.MNTIFF,  is  the  form  which  takes 
place  when  the  plaintifl:'  is  nonsuited.  It  is  usual  for 
a  plaintiff  when  he  or  his  counsel  perceives  that  he 
has  not  given  evidence  sufficient  to  maintain  his  issue, 
to  be  voluntarily  nonsuited,  or  to  withdraw  him.seLf, 
whereupon  th6  cryer  is  ordered  to  call  the  plaintiff, 
and  if  neither  he  nor  any  one  for  him  appears,  he  is 
nonsuited,  the  jurors  are  discharged,  the  action  is  at 
an  end,  and  the  defendant  recovers  his  costs  ;  but 
this  is  not,  like  a  retraxit  or  a  verdict,  a  bar  to  another 
action. 
CAMBIO,  an  Italian  word,  which  signifies  exchange. 

See  Exchange. 
CAMBOYA,  a  city  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  one  wf  the 
largest  cities  in  India,  its  products  and  manufactures 
being    inferior  to    few.      The   country    abounds   in 
corn,    cattle,    and   silk.      The    inhabitants   excel   in 
embroidery,  and  cornelian  and  agate  stones  are  found 
in  the  rivers. 
CAMBRAY,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  north,  a  place  noted  for  the  manufac-- 
-   ture  of   cambrics,   which   hence  took   their   name. 
Here  are  also  manufactured  large  quantities  of  soap, 
hides,  and  thread.      The  eclat  of  Cambray,    how- 
ever, for  the  manufacture  of  cambrics,  has  been  con- 
siderably diminished  through    the  enterprising  ex- 
ertions   of   Valenciennes,    St.   Quentin,    and    other 
to^vns. 
CAMBRIC  and  LAWNS.      See  Excise,    Importatioiiy 
Exportation. 

CAMPEACHY,  a  town  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of 

Mexico, 
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Mexico,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  English, 
from  the  miuLlle  of  the  17th  century,  cut  log^\'ood 
and  mnhognny  ;  the  latter  of  which  got  from  it  often 
the  name  of  Campeachy  vrood:     This  trade  being  a 
direct  intrusion  on  the  territory  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
are  particularly  jealous  of  any  interlopers  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  it  has  often  been  the  subject   of  dis- 
putes ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  war  of  1741.     For  a  number  of 
years  past,  however,  the  logwood  cutters  have  left 
Campeachy,  and  removed  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
See  Honduras. 
CANADA,  sometimes  called  New  France,  a  province 
of    North    America,     ceded    to     this    country    by 
the   French,    and   having  great  commercial   advan- 
tages from  the  immense  lakes,  as  well  as  the  vast 
rivers,  particularly  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi, 
which  afford  a  commimication  through  the  interior 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  American  continent,  and 
the  valuable  fur  trade  of  a  great   track  of  country, 
tliroughout  which  these  waters  flow.     The  principal 
exports  from  Canada  are  skins,  furs,  ginseng,  snake- 
root,  capilhiiix,  wlicat  and   timber,  and  the  imports 
consist  of  a  variety  of  British  manufactures. 
CANAL.     An  original  subscriber  to  a  canal-navigation 
is  not  liable  for  any  call  made  by  the  committee,  after 
he  has  assigned  his  share.      7  T.  Rep.  ^6.    See  Na- 
vigable Canals. 
CANARY  ISLANDS  He  to  the  west  of  the  coast  of 
Biledulgerid,  in  ^Vfrica  ;  they  are  twelve  in  number, 
producing  grain,  fruits,  and  excellent  wine,  which  is 
transported  to   most  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  to 
Great    Britain.      They   yield   likewise   some   sugar, 
dragons-blood,  and  other  sorts  of  gum. 
CANDLES.     See  Excise,  Exportation,  Importation. 
Candle  Duties  and  Regulations  on.     See  Excise. 
Candle,  Sales  by.     An  inch,  or  short  piece  of  candle, 
is  lighted  in  a  sale  room  or  auction  room,  when  any 
lot  of  goods  is  put  up,  and«tlie  bidders  continue  to 
bid  until  the  candle  is  out,  when  the  lot  falls  to  the 
last  bidder. 
CANTON,  an  immense  city  of  China,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  having  a  good  port 
on  the  river  Ta-ho.     Canton  is  the  principal  place  of 
commerce  in  the  empire.     The  extensive  trade  car- 
ried on  here  consists  of  tea,  gold,  diamonds,  pearls, 
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_  and  other  precious  stones,  quicksilver,  copper,  tin, 
iron,  steel,  salt-petre,  sugar,  and  various  other  pro- 
ductions of  China.  Here  are  made  excellent  cannon, 
which  are  said  never  to  rebound,  however  strongly 
charged,  a  property  attributed  to  the  charcoal  by 
which  they  are  forged  ;  and  which  is  supposed  to 
soften  the  iron,  whilst  the  pit-coal  used  in  Europe 
communicates  salts  and  other  qualities  which  increase 
its  hardness.  The  manufactures  of  China,  particu- 
larly silk,  muslins,  embroidery,  porcelain,  &c.  are 
universally  known.  In  several  of  these,  however, 
they  have  of  late  met  serious  rivals  in  the  different 
nations  of  Europe,  particularly  England,  France,  and 
Germany  ;  and  certainly,  at  this  time,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  their  manufactures  is  exported  to  Europe 
comparatively  with  what  formerly  took  place.  The 
silk  and  other  stuffs  of  Canton  look  extremely  well ; 
but  they  arc  by  no  means  of  the  best  quality,  either  in 
point  of  goodness  of  materials  or  of  workmanship  : 
hence  they  are  of  no  great  estimation  at  Pekin.  The 
silk  sti>ffs,  however,  called  chas,  are  considered  of  all 
others  the  best,  particularly  flowered  silks,  and  those 
worked  in  the  manner  of  lace. 

Tlie  ships  from  England,  Holland,  France,  and 
Portugal,  bring  hither  the  following  commodities  : 
gold  and  silver  coins,  woollen  and  linen  stuffs  of  all 
kinds,  clocks  and  watches,  mathematical  instruments, 
paper  of  all  sorts,  wine  and  other  liquors. 
CANVAS  and  SAIL-CLOTH.  By  12  Anne,  stat.  i.. 
c.  16,  masters  of  ships  to  make  entry,  upon  oath,  of 
all  foreign  made  sails  on  board  their  respective  ships  ; 
and  before  clearing  inwards  by  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms where  she  discharges  her  cargo,  pay  the  duties 
of  id.  per  ell. 

By  19  G.  II.  c.  27.  s.  2,  every  such  foreign  sail  to  be 
stamped  at  the  port  where  the  entry  is  made.  Masters 
of  ships  not  making  such  entry,  or  paying  the  duty 
before  the  ship  is  cleared  inwards,  shall  forfeit  the 
sails   and  pay  5CI.  penalty. 

Masters  of  ships,  after  making  the  report  and 
entry,  and  before  the  ship  is  cleared  inwards,  un- 
willing to  pay  the  duty,  and  delivering  the  sails  to  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  shall  not  be  subject  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  50I.  but  shall  only  forfeit  the  sails.     S. 

3- 

Masters  of  ships  coming  from  the  East  Indies,  hav- 
ing 
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ing  foreign  canvas  on  bonnl,  are  exemplod  from  ■the 
above  duty  and  penalty.     S.  4. 

Foreign  made  sail  cloth  imported,  to  be  stamped'  on 
landing,  with  stamps  eight  inches  diameter,  dipped  in 
red  lead  and  oil.  50I.  penalty  for  forging  such  stamps. 
S.6. 

Persons  working  or  making  up  fsreign  sail  cloth 
that  is  not  stamped,. into  tarpawlings  or  sails,  snch 
tarpawlihgs,  &c.to  be  forfeited,  with  -penalty  of  50I. 
to  be  levied  by  distress  -,  or  to  be  committed  for  six 
months, ■or  uniil  payment.     S.  7. 

Sail-makers  working  up  foreign  canvas  to  put 
the  stamps  on  the  after  side  of  the  sail,  in-  such  a 
manner  that  the  number  of  stamps  in  every  sail  may 
appear  proportionably  to  the  number  of  pieces  con- 
tained in  the  said  sail,  under  penalty  of  lol.  and  for- 
feiting such  sail  if  made  othervi'ise.     S..8. 

Sails  made  of  foreign  canvas  unstamped  not  to  be 
mended,  under,  penalty  of  20I.     S.  9. 

New  sails  to  be  stamped  with  the  maker's  name 
and  place  of  abode,  in  a  stamp  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter, dipped  in  lamp  black  and  oil,  on  penalty  of  lol. 
and  forfeiture  of  sails.     S.  10. 

Ships  built  m  Britain  or  the  Plantations,  on  fii-st 
setting  out,  to  be  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of 
new  sails,  inanufactured  in  Great  Britain,  under  pe- 
naltyof:5ol.     S.  11. 

The  above  act  is  continued  by  40  G.  Ill,  c.  45. 
CAPE-DE-VERD,  a  prominent  cape  on  the  west  coast 
■1  of  Africa,  between  the  rivers  Gambia   and  Senegal. 
'This  country  is  fertile,  and  contains  in  its  district  a 
number  of  populous  towns  and  places.     Its  situation 
being  highly  favourable  for  commerce,  it  is  frequented 
b/  traders  from  Cairo,  Tunis,  Oran,  Fez,  Morocco, 
and  a  variety  of  other  nations.     Its  principal  town  is 
Tombuto,  which  is  in  a   manner  the  depot  of  the 
gold  of  Mandingo.     Hence  are  also  exported  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of- wax,  elephants'  teeth,  and  am- 
bergris, besides  ox  and  buffaloes'  hides.     Here  are 
also  a   number  of' valuable  and  well  managed  iron- 
•  ,works,   where   are  forged   long   bars,    formed    into 
.  lances  and  other  araaE,  and  irnplcments  for  fishing  and 
labouring  the  ground. 
Cape-de-Vilrd  Islands.     These  are  situated    on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  opposite   to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
■wenegal:    they  ire   10  in  number,  the  princiiwl  of 
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which  is  St.  Jago.     The  Cape-de-Verd  Islands  form 
a  convenient  touching-place  for  ships  on  their  way 
to  or  from  the  East   Indies  and  Africa  -,  and  the  few 
Portuguese  who  inltabit  them  readily  exchange  their 
provisions  for  European  commodities.     These  islands 
have  some  trade  in  skhis,  particularly  goat  and  kid 
skins.     These,  as  well  as  a  few  wild  ox  hides,  are 
either  exported  to  Portugal,  in  exchange  for  a  va- 
riety of   their   manufactures,    or    are    sold    to    fo- 
reigners. 
-CAPE  of  GOOD  HOPE,  m  the  southern  extremity 
of  Africa,  taken   by  the  English  from  the  Dutch  in 
September  1795,  but  agreed  by  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  to' be  restored  ;  a  place  where  the  ships  of 
this  and  other  nations  generally  put  in  on  their  way 
to  India.     The  wines  made  here  are  of  great  va- 
riety, and  some  of  excellent  quality,  _particularly  the 
Constantia. 

CAPITAL,  the  sum  of  money  or  amount  of  property 
which  an  individual  or  a  company  vests  in  trade,  or 
wh-ich  at  any  future  time  comprises  the  monied  or 
other  stock  employed  in  carrying  it  on. 

When  it  is  applied  to  a  large  company,  it  is  gene- 
rally called  the  stock  or  joint  stock  of  the  com- 
pany. The  word  capital  is  opposed  to  the  word  gain 
in  commercial  affairs,  in  the  same  manner  that  in- 
terest is  to  principal  when  speaking  of  money ;  but 
when  the  interest  or  gain  is  in  either  case  joined 
to  the  principal  or  capital,  then  they  go  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  increased  principal  or  capital. 

CAPTURE,  particularly  relates  to  prizes  taken 
by  privateers.  Sec.  in  time  of  war,  which  are  to 
be  divided  between  the  captors.  Sec.  See  I/i- 
siirancc. 

CARAVAN,  a  caravan  or  assembly  of  travellers  by 
land,  who,  for  their  greater  security,  march  in  a  body 
through  desert  countries,  or  where  they  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  robbers  or  enemies.  Caravans  consist 
generally  of  merchants,  but  sometimes  of  pilgrims 
and  other  religious  persons.  Most  of  the  inland 
commerce  in  Asia  and  the  east  is  carried  on  by  cara- 
vans, which  arc  generally  attended  by  armed  men. 
There  is  always  a  guide  or  chief,  and  frequently 
four  chief  officers. 

The  first  officer  has  an  absolute  command  over  all 
the  rest ;  the  second  corommands  during  the  march  ; 
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the  third  while  the  caravan  stops  or  halts  in  the  jour- 
ney ;  and  the  fourth  is  in  order  to  make  the  ar- 
rangement, in  case  of  the  appearance  of  an  enemy ; 
he  acts  also  for  the  order  and  distribntion  of  provi- 
sions, &c.  &c.  There  is  besides  these  the  fifth  oiilcer, 
who  is  the  purser  or  treasurer,  whjo  keeps  journals  of 
all  that  passes. 

Any  person  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  caravan ;  and 
those  who  join  to  travel  with  him  are  equally  f'-ee  ; 
but  when  once  formed  into  a  body,  they  must  obey 
the  usual  rules  and  regulations. 

There  are  sea  caravans,  consisting  of  small  ves- 
sels, and  established  for  similar  purposes.  The  trade 
from  Constantinople  to  Alexandria  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  a  caravan.  Peter  the  Great  established  one 
between  Russia  and  China  ;  and  there  are  four  that 
go  regularly  every,  year  to  Mecca.  The  communica- 
tion between  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  the  Persian 
Gulph  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  carried  on  by  cai-a- 
vans,  as  well  as  all  the  interior  commerce  of  those 
countries. 

CARAVANSERA,  a  place  appointed  for  the  receiv- 
ing, loading,  and  unloading  the  caravans. 

The  caravanseras  of  the  east  are  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  large  inns  in  Europe,  except  that  the 
travellers  meet  with  little  of  what  they  want,  and 
are  obliged  to  carry  most  of  the  necessaries  they 
have  occasion  for,  along  with  them. 

They  are  under  good  and  very  strict  regulations ; 
and  the  persons  of  strangers  are  held  sacred  whilst  in 
thcni. 

CARGO,  all  the  merchandise  on  board  a  ship.  A  ship 
is  said  to  have  all  its  cargo  when  it  can  hold  no  more, 
or  when  it  is  judged  proper  to  put  no  more  into  it. 
Wiiatever  is  of  use  for  the  crew  or  passengers,  or 
to  be  consumed  by  the  live  stock,  is  not  counted  part 
of  the  cargo,  though  live  animals  themselves  some- 
times constitute  part  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship. 

CAROLINA,  South,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on 
the  north  by  North  Carolina  ;  and  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  river  Savannah,  which  divides  it  from 
Georgia  ;  its  western  boundary  has  not  yet  been  accu- 
rately ascertained.  It  is  200  miles  long,  and  125 
broad,  divided  into  seven  districts  and  35  counties. 
Besides  Indian  corn,  wlicat,  &c.  for  home  consump- 
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tion ;  large  quantities  of  tobacco,   and   some  indigo 
and  wheat  are  raised  for  exportation. 

Carolina,  North,  one  of  the  United  .States  of  hrrr>- 
rica,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Virginia  ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  south  by  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
758  miles  long,  and  no  broad,  divided  into  eight 
districts  and  58  counties.  Beside  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions conmion  to  America,  there  are  ground  peas 
which  run  into  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  co- 
vered by  hand  with  a  light  mould  ;  the  pods  grow 
under  ground ;  they  are  eaten  raw  or  roasted,  and 
taste  much  like  a  hazle-nut.  Cotton  also  is  univer- 
sally cultivated  here.  The  most"  remarkable  of  their 
trees  is  pitchpine,  a  tdl  handsome  tree,  far  superior  to 
the  pitchpine  of  the  northern  states :  it  may  be  called 
the  staple  commodity  of  North  Carolina,  for  it  afford^ 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  various  kinds  of  lumber. 

CARNATIC,  a  country  of  Ilindoostan,  extending 
from  the  Guntoor  Circar,  along  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  to  Cnpe  Comorin,  including  Tanjore,  Mava- 
var,  Trichinopoly,  Madrra,  and  Tinavelly.  The 
British  possessions  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  valuable 
tract  called  the  Jaghire.  The  capital  of  the  Carnatic 
is  Arcot.  In  1787  the  East  India  Company  took  the 
whole  administration  of  the  Carnatic,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  nabob's  revenues,  into  their  own  hands. 
See  CoromanJe/,  Hindcostim. 

CARRACCAS,  a  district  of  Terra  Firma,  included  in 
the  west  part  of  the  province  of  Venezuela,  and  ;r5 
joining  Cumana.  In  1728  Philip  V.  granted  to  a 
company  of  merchants  an  exclusive  right  of  trade 
with  the  Carraccas  and  Ctnnana,  wliich  is  sometimes 
called  the  company  cf  Caraeeas,  and  sometimes  that 
of  Guipiscoa,  from  the  province  of  Spain,  in  which 
it  is  established. 

CARRIER.  Every  person  carrying  goods  for  hire 
is  deemed  a  carrier,  and  as  such  is  liable  in  law  for 
any  loss  or  tlanjage  that  may  happen  to  th.cm  whilst 
in  his  custody. 

Waggoners,  captains  of  ships,  lightermen,  &c.  are 
therefore  carriers  ;  but  a  strgc-conchmtin  is  not  within 
the  cuitom  as  a  carrier,  unless  he  lakes  a  distinct 
price  for  carrying  of  goods  as  well  as  persons  ;  and 
although  money  be  given  to  the  driver,  yet  that  is  a 
gratuity,    and  cannot   bring  the  master  within  tlie 
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custom  ;  for  the  master  is  not  chargeable  with  the  act 
of  liis  servant,  but  when  he  acts  in  execution  of  tlie 
autb.^rjty  -given  by  Tils  master,  and  then  the  act  of  the 
servant  is  the  act  of  the  master. 

Neither  arc  hachney-coachiiien  carriers  within  the 
custom  of  the  realm,  so  as  to  be  chargeable  for  the 
loss  of  goods,  unless  they  are  expressly  paid  for  that 
purpose,  for  their  undertaking  is  only  to  carry  the 
person. 

If  a  person  take  hire  for  carrying  goods,  although 
he  is  not  a  common  carrier,  he  may  nevertheless  be 
charged  upon  a  special  assumpsit;  for  where  hire  is 
taken,  a  promise  is  implied ;  and  v.here  goods  are 
delivered  to  a  carrier,  and  he  is  robbed  of  them,  he 
shall  be  charged,  and  answer  for  them,  on  account 
of  the  hire,  and  the  carrier  can  be  no  loser,  as  he 
may  recover  against  the  hundred. 

Goods  sent  by  a  carrier  cannot  be  distrained  for 
rent ;  and  any  person  carrying  goods  for  all  persons 
indifferently,  is  to  be  deemed  a  common  carrier  as 
£ir  as  relates  to  this  privilege. 

If  a  common  carrier,  by  land  or  water,  loses  goods 
he  is  entrusted  to  carry,  a  special  action  on  the  case 
lies  against  him  on  the  custom  of  the  realm,  but  not 
in  trover. 

But  this  does  not  extend  to  losses  happening  by 
the  act  of  God,  or  the  king's  enemies  ;  as  when  the 
losses  happen  by  the  sinking  of  a  barge  by  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind,  or  where  goods  are  thrown  overboard 
by  the  bargemen,  &c.  in  a  tempest,  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  passengers. 

But  it  must  appear  to  have  been  really  the  act  of 
God ;  for  where  the  loss  happened  by  fire,  whilst 
goods  were  in  the  carrier's  custody,  he  was  held  lia- 
ble ;  and  where  the  losses  are  occasioned  by  the 
king's  enemies,  such  must  be  public  enemies  at  vsrar 
with  us,  and  not  traitors  or  felons,  in  order  to  excuse  . 
the  carrier.  1 

To  make  a  carrier  liable,  the  goods  must  be  placed 
imdcr  his  sole  cnre ;  for  if  a  servant  of  the  owner  is  ; 
also  sent  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  I 
them,  the  carrier  is  exonerated.     East  IiuUa  Company  \ 
V.  Pullen,  Stra.  690.  1 

But  in  order  to  charge  the  carrier,  it  is  not  neces-  ' 
sary  that  the  goods  should  be   lost  whilst  immediately 
under  his  own  individual  care ;  for  he  is  bound  to  i 
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deliver  them,  either  by  himself  or  agents,  safely  to 
the  house,  &c.  to  which  they  are  directed  :  if  there- 
fore they  are  left  at  the  inn  till  spoiled,  without  being 
sent  to  their  place  of  destination,  or  notice  thereof 
given  to  the  consignee,  the  carrier  is  liable.  3  Wils. 
429.  2  Blac.  9  I'd. 

But  in  a  case  where  goods  were  directed  to  Stock- 
port, by  way  of  Manchester,  at  which  place  they 
were  lost,  the  carrier  was  held  not  to  be  chargeable ; 
it  appearing  that  such  housing  was  agreeable  to  the 
constant  usage  there,  and  done  for  the  convenience  of 
the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  not  for  the  carrier.  4 
T.  R. 5S1. 

And  so  if  the  loss  of  goods  happen  by  the  O'wner's 
own  default,  the  carrier  must  be  exempted  ;  as  where 
a  cask  of  wine  burst  in  the  carrier's  team,  owing  to  its 
being  too  new  for  carriage.  BuL  N.  P.  74.  Also 
where  a  carrier's  waggon  is  full,  and  yet  tlie  o%\'Tier 
would  thrust  his  goods  in  :  in  these  cases  the  carrier 
is  not  liable.     8  T.  R.  330. 

One  brought  goods  to  a  carrier,  and  warranted 
them  to  be  of  such  a  v,-eiglit,  and  they  provetl  to  he 
double  that  weight,  by  means  whereof  the  carrier's 
horses  were  spoiled,  it  was  held,  that  the  carrier  might 
maintam  an  action  on  the  case  against  the  owner. 

It  has  been  held,  that  where  one  brought  a  box  to 
a  carrier,  in  which  there  was  a  great  sum  of  money, 
and  the  carrier  demanded  of  the  owner  what 
was  in  it ;  he  answered  it  was  filled  with  inferior 
goods  of  a  mean  value,  upon  which  the  carrier  took 
it  and  was  robbed  ;  and  resolved  that  the  carrier  was 
liable  to  make  it  good  :  but  if  the  carrier  had  told 
the  owner  that  it  was  a  dangerous  time,  and  if  there 
were  money  in  it  he  durst  not  take  charge  of  it,  and 
the  owner  had  answered  as  before,  this  would  have 
excused  the  carrier.  4  Co.  Soiithcote's  case.  I  Vent. 
238  ;   Bril.  N.  P.  75  ;   Slra.  145. 

In  all  cases  of  special  or  qualified  acceptance  of 
goods,  &c.  the  carrier  is  liable  no  farther  than  he 
undertakes,  as  where  the  proprietor  of  a  co.;ch,  &c. 
gives  public  notice  that  he  will  not  be  answerable 
for  goods  beyond  a  certain  value, '  unless  entered 
as  such  and  paid  for  accordingly,  the;  carrier  will 
not  be  answerable  without  such  entry,  &c.  '  is 
made ;  or  for  a  larger  sum  than  is  there  men- 
tioned. 4  Burr.  2298.   I  H.  Blac.  Rep.'^Jpa.    Unless 
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tlie  loss  happen  through  his  neglect,  &c.    8  T.  Rep. 

53  r- 

If  a  common  carrier  has  goods  delivered  to  him 

to    carry   to  a  certain  place,    and    a    stranger   takes 

them  out  of  his  possession,  and  converts  them  to  his 

own  use,  an  action  of  trover  and  conversion  lies  for 

the  carrier  against  the  person  who  took  them  :  for  the 

carrier  had  a  special  property  in  the  goods,   and  is 

liable  to  make  satisfaction  for  them  to  the  owner. 

Tr//7.  15,  Car,  at  Guildhall,  Goodwin  and  Richard ioii, 

I  Mod.  31. 

Where  goods  are  stolen  from  a  carrier,  he  may 
prefer  an  indictment  against  the  felon  as  for  his  own 
goods,  for  though  he  has  not  the  absolute,  yet  he  has 
such  a  possessory  property,  that  he  may  maintain  an 
action  of  trespass  against  any  one  who  takes  them 
from  him  ;  and  the  indictment  were  good  also,  if  it 
had  been  brought  by  the  real  owner. 

A  delivery  to  the  servant  is  a  delivery  to  the  mas- 
ter, and  if  goods  are  delivered  to  a  carrier's  porter 
and  lost,  an  action  will  lie  against  the  carrier,  i  Salk. 
282. 

Where  a  carrier  gives  notice  by  printed  proposals 
that  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  certain  valuable 
goods  if  lost,  of  more  than  the  value  of  a  sum  speci- 
fied, unless  entered  and  paid  for  as  such,  and  va- 
luable goods  of  that  d-cscription  are  delivered  to  him 
by  a  person  who  knows  the  conditions,  but  conceal- 
ing the  value,  pays  no  more  than  the  ordinary  price 
of  carriage  and  booking  ;  the  carrier  is,  under  such 
circumstances,  neither  responsible  to  the  extent  of  the 
sum  specified,  nor  liable  to  repay  the  sum  paid  for 
carriage  and  bookmg.  Clay  v.  WilUn  and  others, 
M.  30  G.  III.   1  H.  B.  298. 

A  carrier  who  undertakes  for  hire  to  carry  goods, 
is  bound  to  deliver  them  at  all  events,  except  da- 
maged or  destroyed  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  king's 
enemies ;  even  though  the  jury  expressly  find,  that 
the  goods  were  destroyed  without  any  actual  negli- 
gence in  the  carrier ;  and  if  any  accident,  however 
inevitable,  happen  through  the  intervention  of  hu- 
man means,  a  carrier  becomes  responsible,  as  if  such 
accident  happen  by  fire  beginning  at  another  booth 
in  a  fair  different  from  tliat  wherein  the  goods  were 
placed,  and.  spread  afterwards  thither.  "l^^r^verd  v. 
Pitfard,  I  T.  R.  27. 
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But  in  a  case  where  a  common  carrier  between 

A.  and  B.  (who  was  employed  to  carry  goods  be- 
tween them,  to  be  forwarded  to  C.)  carried  them  to 

B.  then  put  them  in  his  warehouse,  where  they  are 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  before  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  forwarding  them ;  the  carrier  was,  in 
this  case,  held  not  to  be  responsible.  Garside  v.  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Trent  Navigation,  E.  32  G.  III. 
4T.  R.  581. 

If  a  common  carrier  from  A.  to  B.  charge  for  and 
receive  for  cartage  of  goods  to  the  consignee's  house 
at  B.  from  a  warehouse  there,  where  they  usually  un- 
load, but  which  does  not  belong  to  them ;  if  the 
goods  are  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  in  the  ware- 
house, they  must  be  responsible,  although  they  allow- 
all  the  profits  of  the  carriage  to  another  person,  and 
the  consignee  is  apprized  of  tliat  very  circumstance. 
Hyde  v.  the  Trent,  &c.  Company,  5  T.  R.  389. 

Where  the  consignor  of  goods  had  delivered  them 
to  a  particular  carrier,  by  order  of  the  consignee,  and 
they  were  afterwards  lost,  although  the  consignor 
paid  for  booking  these  goods,  it  was  held  that  he 
could  not  maintain  an  action  against  the  carrier  for 
the  loss,  and  that  the  action  could  only  be  brought 
by  the  consignee.  Dawes  v.  Pt-et,  M.  40  G.  III. 
8  T.  R.  330. 

The  owners  of  vessels  on  the  navigation  between 
A.  and  C.  having  given  public  notice  that  they  would 
not,  in  any  case,  be  nnswcrable  for  losses,  except  such 
loss  were  occasioned  by  want  of  care  in  the  master, 
nor  even,  In  such  case,  beyond  lol.  percent.  uu!»i 
extra  freight  were  paid  ;  the  master  of  one  of  thtf 
ships  took  on  board  the  plaintiff's  goods,  to  be  car- 
ried from  A.  to  B.  (an  intermediate  place  between  A. 
and  C.)  and  to  be  delivered  at  B.  the  vessel  passed 
by  B.  without  delivering  the  plaintiff's  goods  there, 
and  sunk  before  her  arrival  at  C.  without  any  want 
of  care  in  the  master ;  and  it  was  held,  that  tlic 
owner  of  the  vessel  was  responsible  for  the  whole 
loss,  in  an  action  upon  the  contract.  E/lis  v. 
Turrh-r  and  others,  8  T.  R.  i;3i. 
CARRIAGE  of  PARCELS.  See  Porterage, 
GARIBBEE  ISLANDS,  the  general  name  of  th-; 
West  India  islands,  from  St.  Christopher's  south  to 
Tobago  ;  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  aborigines  j 
but  by   the  French   called   Antilles.     Nautical  men 
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distiuguisli  them  into  \Vind\var3  and  Leeward  Islands ; 
the  southernmost  getting  the  name  of  Windward. 
CARRON,  a  town  two  miles  north  from  Falkirk  in 
Scotland,  situated  on  the  banks  of  Carron,  three  miles 
above  its  entry  into  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Here  is  an 
immense  iron  foundery ;  above  loo  acres  of  land 
have  been  converted  into  reservoirs  and  pools,  for 
water  diverted  from  the  river  by  magnificent  dams, 
built  about  two  miles  above  the  works,  which,  after 
turning  i8  large  wheels  for  the  several  purposes  of 
the  manufacture,  falls  into  a  tide  navigation,  that 
conveys  their  coastings  to  the  sea. 

These  works  ai-e  the  greatest  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, and  were  established  in  1760;  at  present  the 
buildings  are  of  vast  extent,  and  the  machinery,  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Smeaton,  is  the  first  in  Britain,  both 
in  elegance  a)id  correctness  :  there  ar.c  1600  men  em- 
ployed, to  whom  is  paid,  weekly,  above  650I.  ster- 
ling, which  has  greatly  enriched  the  adjoining  country. 
.  Six  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  iron  are  smelted 
annually  from  the  mineral,  with  pit  coal,  and  cast  into 
cylinders,  &c.  In  the  founding  of  cannon,  these  works 
have  lately  arrived  at  such  perfection,  that  tliey  make 
above  5000  pieces  a  year,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
ported to .  foreign  states  ;  and  their  guns,  of  new 
construction,  are  the  lightest  and  neatest  now  in  use, 
not  excepting  brass  guns  ;  the  3  2-pounder  ship  gun 
weighing  45  hundred  weight  ;  the  six-pounder,  eight 
hundted  weight  and  a  half,  and  the  other  calibres  in 
proportipn. 

The  present  proprietors  are  a  chartered  company, 
with  a  capital  of  150,0001.  sterling,  a  common  seal, 
&c.  but  their  stock  is  confined  to  a  very  few  indivi- 
duals. 
CARTE  BLANCHE,  a  blank  paper  signed  with  a 
person's  name  at  the  bottom,  giving  power  to  ano- 
ther to  superscribe  what  conditions  he  pleases.  Such 
a  paper  is  often  given  by  parties  at  variance,  to  the 
friends  or  arbitrators,  who  are  to  decide  between 
them,  and  fill  up  the  paper  as  they  think  proper,  in 
order  to  decide  the  matter.  A  carte  blanche  should 
never  be  given  but  where  there  is  the  utmost  confi- 
dence and  reliance  on  the  probity  of  the  person  or 
persons  to  whom  it  is  confided. 
CARTEL,  an  agreement  between  two  states  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 
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Cartel-Ship,  a  vessel  commissioned  in  time  of  war 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  between  two  hostile 
powers ",  also  to  c.irry  any  request  or  proposal  from 
one  to  another.  A  cartel-ship  must  neither  be  loaded 
with  merchandize,  nor  armed,  but  ha\e  only  one 
gun  for  niaking  signals. 

CARTS.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  carts  belong  to  the 
fellowship  of  carmen,  and  are  regulated  by  the  city  of 
London  ;  these  give  security,  and  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  acting  for  hire  in  the  city.  'J  hey  are  ^Iso 
compellable  to  do  the  cartage  business  of  the  port,  ' 
when  called  upon,  and  are  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  their  load,  and  the  conduct  of  their  servants. 
They  pay  annually  17s.  4d.  to  the  governors  of 
Christ's  hospital  for  their  licence,  and  23s.  6d.  for 
every  transfer. 

If  carmen  behave  ill,  or  do  any  damage,  satisfac- 
tion or  rccompence  may  be  obtained  on  taking  their  ^i' 
number,  and  summoning  them  before  the  commis- 
sioners at  Somerset-house,  or  before  any  magistrate, 
who  upon  all  occasions  pays  due  respect  to  the  com- 
plainant, and  are  sufficiently  severe  upon  offenders. 

CARTHAGENA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America  ; 
formerly  a  city  of  great  importance  on  account  of  the 
galleons  stopping  both  in  going  to  Peru  and  return- 
ing. It  is  still,  however,  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce,  having  a  great  trade  with  Mexico  and 
Peru,  besides  the  traffic  it  carries  on  with  the  British 
and  Dutch  West  In^lies. 

CARTHAGENA,  a  maritime  city  of  Spain,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Murcia.  Here  is  some  trade  in  silks,  and 
fine  linens,  olives,  and  olive  oils,  di-jed  raisins,  figs, 
and  almonds.  Amidst  the  minerals  it  produces,  ai-c 
a  variety  of  precious  stones,  particularly  amethysts, 
granites,  and  agates. 

CASH,  in  commerce  the  stock  of  ready  money  which 
the  merchant,  fee.  has  at  his  disposal. 

Cash  Notes  are  notes  originally  given  by  bankers  to 
their  customers  as  an  acknowledgment  for  money  re- 
ceived for  their  use ;  these  notes  are  seldom  issued 
ex(Jept  by  country  bankers,  the  use  of  them  being  su- 
perseded in  the  metropolis  by  the  introduction  of 
checks.  If  issued  by  bankers  in  London,  they  are 
called  shop  tiotes ;  these  are  in  form  similar  to  common 
promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and 
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are  stated  In  pleadings  as  such  :  being  payable  on  de- 
mand, they  are  generally  transferred  from  one  per- 
son to  another  by  delivery,  or  they  may  be  negotiated 
by  indorsement,  when  the  act  of  indorsing  will  operate 
as  the  making  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  the  instru- 
ment may  be  declared  on  as  such  against  the  indorscr. 
In  o.ther  respects  they  are  governed  by  the  same  rules 
as  bills  of  exchange.     See  Bills  of  Exchange. 

CASHIER,  he  who  keeps  the  cash  or  the  money,  which 
it  is  his  business  to  receive  and  pay. 

CASTILE,  Old  and  Nlw,  provinces  of  Spain,  of  the 
latter  of  which  Madrid  is  the  capital,  i  lie  country 
being  inland,  has  little  commerce,  but  there  are  at 
Madrid,  Toledo,  and  other  towns,  various  manufac- 
tures, particularly  in  silk  and  v.-oollcn. 

CASHEMIRE,  or  Koshmir,  a  province  or  small  king- 
dom in  the  north  of  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Mogul,  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  The  inhabitacts 
are  ingenious  and  industrious.  They  manufacture 
quantities  of  cabinet-ware,  which  is  in  great  request 
throughout  all  the  east.  These  they  finish  with  an  ad- 
mirable varnish  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  inlay  them 
with  stripes  of  gold.  Their  principal  manufacture, 
however,  is  a  sort  of  stuff  called  Chalcs,  which  em- 
ploys even  the  children.  At  Serinagar  alone,  there 
are  no  less  than  2000  looms  employed  in  this  valuable 
manufacture. 

Cashemire  produces  corn,  rice,  a  variety  of  fruits, 
excellent  wines,  saffron,  and  dying  nuts. 

CATALOGUE.     See  Livcntory. 

CATALONIA,  a  large  province  or  principality  in  the 
north-east  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Although  extremely  mountainous,  it  is  never- 
theless fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  fi'uits  ;  and  the 
earth  contains  amethysts,  crystal,  alabaster,  alum, 
vitriol,  and  iron.  Its  inhabitants  are  very  industrious 
and  active  in  agriculture  and  commerce.  Here  are 
some  manufactures  of  cloths,  tanning,  dying,  and 
caps. 

CEN  I',  a  hundredth  part  of  any  thing.  The  interest 
of  money,  profits  on  business,  brokerage,  discounts, 
connnission,  &c.  are  generally  reckoned  by  cents  and 
fractional  parts  of  cents,  as  five  per  cent,  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  one-eighth  and  a  quarter  per  cent.  &c. 
The  Americans  divide  their  money  into  cents,  and  the 
French  have  adopted  in  their  new  :;ystcm  a  similar  dc- 
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nomination    and  division,  for  which  see  Cot.'is   and 
Ado/rey. 

CERTIFICATE  of  BANKRUPT.  See  Banh-upt. 

CERTIFICATES  are  certain  documents  given  by  ihir 
office'rs  of  the  revenue  to  merchants  exporting  or  re- 
moving goods,  certifying  their  compliance  with  the 
regulations  of  certain  acts ;  and  these  are  necessary  by 
various  acts  of  parliament  to  entitle  the  parties  to  cer- 
tain allowances,  bounties,  or  drawbacks.  Thus  certi- 
ficates are  to  be  granted  upon  beer,  British  spirits, 
bricks,  candles,  calicoes,  gold  and  silver  wire,  leather, 
papei-,  rum,  soap,  starch,  tea,  tobacco,  coftee,  cocoa- 
nuts,  &c.  These  acts  also  regulate  the  times  when 
such  certificates  are  to  be  granted,  and  various  penal- 
ties are  inflicted  upon  persons  forging,  counterfeiting, 
or  altering  certificates.  See  Customs,  Excise,  Exporfa- 
lio7i.  Importation,  Permit. 

CEYLON,  a  large  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  near 
Cape  Comorin,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hither 
peninsula  of  India,  whence  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
strait.  It  is  250  miles  long,  and  200  broad,  and  is  by 
nature  one  of  the  richest  and  most  delightful  islands 
in  the  world.  Its  productions  are  rice,  cotton,  tobac- 
co, drugs,  long  pepper,  ivory,  wax,  crystal,  musk,  sul- 
phur, saltpetre,  sugar,  ginger,  cardemums,  dying 
roots,  iron,  lead,  steel,  copper,  and  a  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  valuable  both  on  account  of  their  timber 
and  the  gums  and  spices  they  produce.  Among  these 
are  teak,  tulip,  ebony,  red-wood,  cassia,  cotton,  lime, 
mango,  citron,  and  the  trees  producing  balsam  of  ca- 
pivi,  gambouge,  and  lac.  There  are  also  found  here 
topazes,  garnets,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones. 
But  the  most  valuable  of  the  productions  of  Ceylon  is 
the  cinnamon,  of  which  there  are  nine  different  spe- 
cies ;  only  one  of  them,  however,  called  sweet  cinna- 
mon, is  generally  imported  into  Em-ope.  Besides  what 
is  brought  to  Europe,  large  quantities  are  sent  to  Per- 
sia, Arabia,  the  Red  Sea,  Malabar,  and  China.  An  oil 
is  extracted  from  the  cinnamon  tree  of  great  value, 
and  also  a  sort  of  resin,  of  which  is  nrade  an  odorife- 
rous wax  of  great  estimation  in  India.  "'The  ciiuiamon 
tree  has  two  or  three  barks  that  fomi  the  true  cinna- 
mon ;  the  trees  of  a  middling  growth  and  age  aflord 
the  best.  This  valuable  island'  was  taken  from  the 
Dutch  in  i  796,  and  its  cession  confirmed  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  iSoi. 
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CPIAMBERLAIN  of  LONDON,  an  officer  chosen 
annually  by  the  corporation  of  London,  to  whom  the 
cash  of  the  city  and  money  belonging  to  orphans  is 
entrusted.  He  has  a  court  or  office  in  Guildhall, 
where  he  attends  on  certain  days  to  enroll  and  turn 
over  apprentices,  make  freemen  of  the  city,  and  to 
settle  disputes  betwcefi  masters  and  apprentices.  All 
apprentices  bound  in  the  city  must  be  sworn  before 
the  chamberlain,  who  has  authority  to  punish  ap- 
prentices for  misdemeanors,  by  committing  them  to 
the  counters,  or  administering  other  correction,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

CHAMPAIGNE,  a  province  in  the  interior  of  France, 
now  forming  the  departments  of  La  Marne,  La 
Haute  Marne,  Aube,  and  Ardennes.  It  took  its 
name  from  its  uniform  flatness,  and  the  immense  plain 
of  which  it  consists.  The  soil  is  very  abundant,  but  the 
principal  article  of  commerce  is  its  exquisite  wines, 
both  red  and  white,  which  fetch  so  great  a  price,  and 
are  so  high  in  estimation  throughout  Europe.  Cham- 
paigne  is  also  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms, 
and  of  a  variety  of  stuffs,  hats,  and  caps. 

CHANCERY,  Court  of.     See  Courts  and  Bankrupt. 

CHANGER  (Money  Changer),  a  banker  who  deals  in 
the  payment  and  receipt  of  exchange  of  monies.  See 
Banker. 

CHAPMAN,  a  dealer,  or  one  who  buys  and  sells.  The 
term  is  rather  obsolete,  but  formerly  implied  a  dealer 
who  travelled,  and  attended  marts  and  fairs.  See 
Banknit>t. 
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CHARACTER.  If  one  person  apply  to  another  for  the 
character  of  a  third  person,  and  a  good  character  as 
to  his  solvency  is  given,  yet  if,  in  consequence  of  this 
opinion,  the  party  asking  the  question  suffer  loss 
through  the  person's  insolvency,  no  action  lies  against 
him  who  gave  the  character,  if  it  was  fairly  given  ; 
for  this  would  destroy  all  confidence  between  man 
and  man.  "  If,"  said  the  late  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  "  a  person  applies  to  a  merchant  for 
the  character  of  another,  if  he  gives  his  opinion 
honestly  and  fairly,  though  it  may  turn  out  after- 
wards that  he  is  deceived  in  that  opinion,  that 
cannot  be  made  the  ground  of  an  action,  i  Eipin. 
Rep.  442.  Holt  v.  Fisher,  Sitt.  in  London  after  T. 
J  798. 
But  if  3  man  wickedly  assert  that  which  he  knows 
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to  be  false,  and  thereby  dra\s-s  his  neighbour  into  3 
loss,  as  if  one  procure  another  to  sell  goods  on  credit 
to  one  whom  he  would  not  otherwise  have  trusted,  by 
asserting  that  which  he  knew  to  be  f.dse,  it  is  action- 
able. 3  T.  R.  351.  But  if  the  party  giving  credit  also 
knew  that  the  party  credited  was  in  bad  circumstances, 
an  action  will  not  lie.  i  Espin.  Rep.  290.  See  Aiastvr, 
Servant. 
CHART  A,  MAGNA.  From  the  importance  of  this 
statute,  the  great  bulwai-k  of  the  liberties  of  Great 
Britain,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  give  a  complete 
copy. 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England, 
lord  of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Guienne,  to  all  archbi- 
shops, bishops,  &c.  We  have  seen  the  great  charter  of 
the  lord  Henry,  sometime  king  of  England,  oiu-  father, 
of  the  liberties  of  England,  in  these  words :  Henry, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland, 
duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  earl  of  An- 
jou,  to  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls, 
barons,  sheriffs,  provosts,  officers,  and  to  all  bailiffs  and 
other  our  faithful  subjects,  which  shall  see  this  pre- 
sent charter,  greeting.  Know  ye  that  we,  untolhe  ho- 
nour of  Almighty  God,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  our  progenitors  and  successive  kings  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  advancement  of  holy  church,  and  amend- 
ment of  our  realms,  of  our  mere  and  free  will,  have 
given  and  granted  to  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  earls,  barons,  and  to  all  freemen  of  this  our 
realm,  these  liberties  following,  to  be  kept  in  our 
kingdom  of  England  for  ever. 

"  First,  we  have  granted  to  God,  and  by  this  our 
present  charter  have  confirmed,  for  us  and  our  heirs 
for  ever,  that  the  church  of  England  shall  be  ftee, 
and  shall  have  all  her  whole  rights  and  liberties  invio- 
lable. We  have  granted  also,  and  given  to  all  the  free 
men  of  our  realm  for  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever,  these 
liberties  underwritten,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  them 
and  their  heirs  of  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever. 

"  If  any  of  our  earls  and  barons,  or  any  othcj 
which  hold  of  us  in  chief  by  knight's  service,  die,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  his  heir  be  of  full  age,  and  oweth 
to  us  relief,  he  shall  have  his  inheritance  by  the  old 
relief,  that  is  to  say,  the  heir  or  heirs  of  an  earl  for  a 
whole  earldom,  by  one  hundred  pounds  ;  the  heir  or 
heirs  of  a  baron,  for  a  whole  barony,  by  one  hundred 

marks ; 
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marks  ;  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a  knight,  for  one  whole 
knight's  fee,  one  hundred  shilHngs  at  the  most ;  and 
he  that  hath  less  shall  give  less,  according  to  the 
whole  custom  of  the  fees. 

"  But  if  the  heir  of  any  such  be  within  age,  his 
lord  shall  not  have  the  ward  of  him  nor  of  his  land 
before  that  he  hath  taken  of  him  homage.  And  after 
that  such  an  heir  hath  been  in  ward  (when  he  is 
come  to  full  age),  that  is  to  say,  to  the  age  of  one 
and  twenty  years,  he  shall  have  his  inheritance  with- 
out relief  and  without  fine  :  so  that  if  such  an  heir, 
being  within  age,  be  made  knight,  yet  neverthsless 
his  land  shall  remain  in  the  keeping  of  his  lord  unto 
the  term  aforesaid. 

"  "J  "he  keeper  of  the  land  of  such  an  heir  being 
within  age,  shall  not  take  of  the  lands  of  the  heir 
but  reasonable  issues,  reasonn.ble  customs,  and  reason- 
able services,  and  that  without  destruction  and  waste 
of  his  men  and  his  goods  ;  and  if  we  commit  the 
custody  of  any  such  land  to  the  sheriflf,  or  to  any 
other  which  is  answerable  unto  us  for  the  issues  of 
the  same  land,  and  he  make  destruction  or  waste  of 
those  things  that  he  hath  in  custody,  we  will  take  of 
him  amends  and  recompense  therefore ;  and  the  land 
shall  be  committed  to  two  lawful  and  discreet  men  of 
that  fee,  which  shall  answer  nnto  us  for  the  issues  of 
the  same  land,  or  unto  him  whom  we  will  assign ; 
and  if  we  give  or  sell  to  any  man  the  custody  of  any 
such  land,  and  he  therein  do  make  destruction  or 
waste,  he  shall  lose  the  same  custody,  and  it  shall  be 
assigned  to  two  lawful  and  discreet  men  of  that  fee, 
which  also  in  like  manner  shall  be  answerable  to  us, 
as  afore  is  said. 

"  The  keeper,  so  long  as  he  hath  the  custody  of 
the  land  of  such  an  heir,  shall  keep  up  the  hoqses, 
parks,  warrens,  ponds,  mills,  and  other  things  per. 
taining  to  the  same  land  with  the  issues  of  tlie  said 
land  ;  and  he  shall  deliver  to  the  heir,  when  he  com- 
eth  to  his  full  age-,  all  his  land  stored  with  ploughs, 
and  all  other  things,  at  the  least,  as  he  received  it  j  all 
these  things  shall  be  observed  in  the  custodies  of 
archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  abbies,  priors,  churches,  and 
dignities  vacant,  which  appertain  to  us,  except  this, 
that  such  custody  shall  not  be  sold. 

"  Heirs  s'lall  be  married  without  disparagement. 

•♦  A  widow  after  th«  death  of  her  husband,  inconti- 
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nent  and  without  any  difficulty,  shall  have  her  mar- 
riage and  her  inheritance,  and  shall  give  nothing  for 
her  dower,  her  marriage,  or  her  inheritance,  which 
her  husband  and  she  held  the  day  of  the  death  of  her 
husband  ;  and  she  shall  tarry  in  the  chief  house  of 
her  husband  by  forty  days  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, within  which  days  her  dower  shall  be  assigned  ^ 
her,  if  it  were  not  assigned  her  before,  or  that  the 
house  be  a  castle,  and  if  she  depart  from  the  castie, 
then  a  competent  house  shall  be  forthwith  provided 
for  her,  in  the  which  she  may  honestly  dwell,  until 
dower  be  to  her  assigned  as  it  is  aforesaid  ;  and  she 
shall  have,  in  the  mean  time,  her  reasonable  estovers 
of  the  common,  and  for  her  dbwcr  shall  be  assigned, 
unto  her  the  third  part  of  all  the  lands  of  her  hus- 
band, which  were  his  during  coverture,  except  she 
were  endowed  of  less  at  the  church  door.  No  widow 
shall  be  distrained  to  marry  herself;  nevertheless  she- 
shall  find  surety  that  she  shall  not  marry  without  our 
Hcence  and  assent  (if  she  hold  of  us),  nor  without  the. 
assent  of  the  lord,  if  she  hold  of  another. 

"  We  or  our  bailiffs  shall  not  seize  any  land  or 
rent  for  any  debt,  as  long  as  the  present  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  debtor  do  suffice  to  pay  the  debt,  and 
the  debtor  himself  be  ready  to  satisfy ;  therefore  nei- 
ther shall  the  pledges  of  the  debtor  be  distrained  as 
long  as  the  principal  debtor  is  sufficient  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  And  ifthe  principal  debtor  fail  in 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  having  nothing  wherewith 
to  pay,  or  will  not  pay  where  he  is  able,  the  pledges 
siiall  answer  for  the  debt  ;  and  if  they  will,  they  shall, 
have  the  lands  and  rents  of  the  debtor,  until  they 
be  satisfied  of  that  which  they  before  paid  for  him, 
cTccept  that  the  debtor  can  shew  himself  ro  be  acquit- 
ted against  the  said  sureties. 

"  The  city  of  London  shall  have  all  the  old  liber- 
ties and  customs  which  it  hath  been  used  to  have. 
Moreover,  we  will  and  grant  that  all  other  cities, 
boroughs,  towns,  and  the  barons  of  the  five  ports, 
and  all  other  ports,  shall  have  all  their  liberties  and 
free  customs. 

"  No  man  shall  be  distrained  to  do  more  service  for 
a  knight's  fee,  nor  any  freehold,  than  therefore  is 
due. 

"  Common  pleas  shall  not  follow  our  court,  but 
shall  be  holden  in  some  place  certain. 

*•  Assizes 
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"  Assizes  of  novel  diseisin  and  of  mortdancestcr, 
sliall  not  be  taken  but  In  the  shires,  and  after  this 
manner :  if  ve  be  out  of  this  realp,  our  chief  jus- 
t'ciiir  shall  send  our  justiciars  through  every  county 
once  in  the  year,  which,  with  the  knights  of  the 
shires,  shall  take  the  said  assizes  in  those  counties  ; 
ajnd  those  things  tliat  at  the  coining  of  our  foresaid 
justiciars,  being  sent  to  take  these  assizes  in  the  coun- 
ties, cannot  be  determined,  shall  be  ended  by  them 
in  some  other  place  in  their  circuit ;  and  those  things 
which  for  difficulty  of  some  articles  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  them,  shall  be  referred  to  our  justiciars 
.■)f  ihe  bench,  and  there  shall  be  ended. 

"  Assizes  of  darrein  presentment  shall  be  always 
taken  before  our  jystici^s  p/,^the  bench,  and  there 
shall  be  determined, 

"  A.  free  man  shall  not  be  amerced  for  a  small 
fault,  and  for  a  great  fatdt  after  the  greatness  thereof, 
saving  to  him  his  contenement ;  and  a  merchant  like- 
wise, saving  to  him  his  merchandise  ;  and  any  other's 
villain  than  our's  shall  be  likewise  amerced,  saving 
his  wainage,  if  he  fall  into  our  mercy ;  and  none  of 
•the  said  amerciaments  .shall  be  assessed  but  by  the 
oath  of  honest  and  lawful  men  of  the  vicinage.  Earls 
and  barons  shall  not  be  amerced  but  by  their  peers, 
and  after  the  manner  of  their  offence.  No  man  of 
the  church  shallbe  amerced  after  the  quantity  of  his 
spiritual  benefice,  but  after  his  lay  tenement,  and 
after  the  quantity  of  bis  offence. 

".No  town  or  freeman  shall  be  distrained  to  make 
bridges  nor  banks,  but  such  as  of  old  time  and  of 
riglu  have  been  accustomed  to  make  them  in  the 
time  of  our  grandfather. 

"  No  banks  shall  be  defended  frona  henceforth, 
but  such  as  were  in  defence  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry  our  grandfather,  by  the  same  places,  and  the 
same  bounds,  as  they  were  wont  to  be  in  his  time. 

*'  No  shei-ItT,  constable,  escheator,  coroner,  nor  any 
Qther  our  bailiffs,  shall  hold  pleas  of  our  crown. 

"  li  any  that  hoideth  of  us  lay  fee  do  die,  and  our 
sheriff  or  bailiff  do  shew  our  letters  patents  of  our 
summons  for  debt,  which  the  dead  man  did  owe  to  us, 
it  shall  be  la>vful  to  our  sheriff  or  b -iliffto  attach  and 
inroll  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  dead,  being 
,  fpupd  in  the  said  fee,  to  the  value  of  the  same  debt, 
by  the  sight  and  testimony  of  lawful  men,  so  that  no- 
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thing  tlicrcof  shall  be  taken  away  until  wc  be  clearly 
paid  off  the  debt,  and  the  residue  shall  remain  to  the 
executors  to  perform  the  testament  of  the  dead  ;  and 
if  nothing  be  owiu^  unto  us,  all  the  chattels  shall  go 
to  use  of  the  dead  (saving  to  his  wife  and  children 
their  reasonable  parts). 

"  No  constable,  nor  his  bailiff,  shall  take  corn  or 
other  chattels  of  any  man,  if  the  man  be  not  of  fJie 
town  where  the  castle  is,  but  he  shall  forthwith  pay 
for  the  same,  unless  that  the  will  of  the  seller  was  to 
respite  the  payment,  and  if  he  be  of  the  same  town, 
the  price  shall  be  paid  unto  him  within  forty  days. 

"  No  constable  shall  distrain  any  knight  to  give 
money  for  keeping  of  his  castle,  if  he  himself  will  do 
it  in  his  proper  person,  or  cause  it  to  be  done  by  ano- 
ther sufficient  man,  if  he  may  not  do  it  himself  for  a 
reasonable  cause  ;  and  if  we  clo  lead  or  send,  him  in 
an  army,  he  shall  be  free  from  castleward  for  the 
time  that  he  shall  be  with  us  in  fee  in  our  host,  for 
the  which  he  hath  done  service  in  our  wars. 

"  No  sheriff  or  bailiff'  of  ours,  or  any  other,  shall 
take  the  horses  or  carts  of  any  man  to  make  car- 
riage, except  he  pay  the  old  price  limited,  that  is  to 
say,  for  carriages  with  two  horses  lod.  a  day,  for 
three  horses  I4d.  a  day.  No  demesne  cal't  of  any 
spiritual  person  or  knight,  or  any  lortl,  shall  be  taken 
by  our  bailiffs  ;  nor  we,  nor  our  bailiffs,  nor  any  other, 
shall  take  any  man's  wood  for  our  castles,  or  other 
our  necessaries  to  be  done,  but  by  the  licence  of  him 
whose  the  wood  is. 

"  We  will  not  hold  the  lands  of  them  that  be 
convict  of  felony  but  orie  year  and  one  day,  and  then 
these  lands  shall  be  delivered  to  the  lords  of  the  fees. 

"  All  wears  from  Tienceforth  shall  be  utterly  put 
down  by  Thames  and  Medway,  and  through  all  Eng- 
land, but  only  by  the  sea  coasts. 

"  The  writ  that  is  called  prxcipe  in  capite  shall 
be  from  henceforth  granted  to  no  pirson  of  any  free- 
hold, whereby  any  freeman  may  lose  his  court. 

"  One  measure  of  wiieat  shall  be  througlv  our 
realm,  and  one  measure  of  ale,  and  one  measure  of 
corn,  that  is  to  say  the  quarter  of  London.  And  one_ 
breadth  of  dyed  cloth,  russets  and  haberjects,  that  is 
to  say  two  yards  witliiil  the  lists,  and  k  shall  be  of 
weiglits  as  it  is  of  measures. 

"  Notliing  from  henceforth  shall  be  given  for  a 

writ 
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■writ  of  inquisition,  nor  taken  of  him  tliat  praycth 
inquisition  of  life  or  of  member  ;  but  it  shall  be 
granted  freely  and  not  denied. 

"  If  any  do  hold  of  us  by  fee-farm,  or  by  socage 
or  burgage,    and  he   hoklclh   lands    of  another   by  i 
knight's  service,  we  will  not  have  the  custody  of  his  ; 
heir,    nor  of  his  land,  which  is  holden  of   the  fee  , 
of  another,  by  reason  of  that   fee-farm,  socage,  or 
burgage,  neither  will  we  have  the  custody   of  such  : 
fee-farm,  or  socage,  or  burgage,  except  knight's  ser-  I 
vice  be  due  unto  us  out  of  the  same  fee-farm.     We 
will  not  liave  the  custody  of  the  heir,  or  of  any  land 
which  he  Iiolds  of  another  by  knight's  service,  by  oc- 
casion of  any  petit  scrjeanty  that  any  man  Jioldeth  of 
us  by  service,  to  pay  a  knife,  an  arrow,  or  the  life&» ' 

"  No  bailitT  from  henceforth  shall  put  any  man  to 
his  open  law,  nor  to  an  oath  upon  his  o\'.'n  bare  say- 
ing, without  faithful  witnesr.cs  brought  in  for  the 
same.  ■* 

"  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  irftprisontJd,  of  be 
diseized  of  his  freeb.old,  or  liberties,  or  free  customs, 
to  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  otherwise  destroyed  : 
nor  we  will  not  pass  upon  him,  nor  condemn  him,  but 
by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  laws  of 
the  land.  We  will  not  sell  to  any  man,  we  will  not 
deny  or  defer  to  any  man,  either  justice  or  right. 

"  All  merchants  (if  they  were  not   openly  prohi- 
bited before)  shall  have  their  safe  and  sure  conduct 
to  depart  out  of  England,  to  come  into  England,  to 
carry  in  and  go  through  England  as  well  by  land  as  by 
water,  to  buy  and    soil  without  any  manner  of  evil 
tolls,  by  the  old  and  rightful  customs,  except  in  the 
time  of  war  ;  and  if  they  be  of  a  land  making  war 
against  us,  and  be  found  hi  our  realm  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  wars,  they  shall  be  attached  without  harm 
of  body  or  goods,  until  it  be  known  unto  ns,  or  our 
■    chief  justice,  how  our  merchants  be  intreated  there  in 
the  land  making  war  against  us  •,  and  if  our  merchants 
be  well  intreated  there,  theirs  shall  be  likewise  with 
us. 

"  If  any  man  hold  of  any  escheat,  as  of  the  ho- 
nour of  WaUingford,  Nottingham,  Bolein,  or  of  any 
other  escheats  which  be  in  our  hands  and  are  baro- 
nies, and  die,  his  heir  shall  give  none  other  relief,  nor 
do  none  other  service  to  us,  than  he  should  to  the 
baroHj  if  it  were  in  the  baron's  hand  ;  and  we  in  the 
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snme  wise  shall  hold  it  as  the  baron  held  if.  Neither 
shall  v/e  have,  by  occasion  of  any  barony  or  escheat, 
any  escheat  or  keeping  of  any  of  our  men,  unless  he 
that  held  the  barony  or  escheat,  elsewhere  held  of  us 
in  chief. 

"  No  freeman  from  henceforth  shall  give  or  sell  any 
more  of  his  land,  but  so  that  of  the  residue  of  the 
lands,  the  lord  of  thcfce  may  have  the  service  due  to 
him  v.'hich  belongcth  to  the  fee. 

"  All  patrons  of  abbies  which  have  the  king's  char- 
ters of  England  of  advowson,  or  have  old  tenure  or 
possession  in  the  same,  shall  have  the  custody  of  them 
when  they  fall  void,  as  it  hath  been  accustomed,  and 
as  it  is  afore  declared. 

"  No  man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned  upon  the 
appeal  of  a  woman  for  the  death  of  any  other  than  of 
her  husband. 

"  No  county  court  from  henceforth  shall  be  holden 
than  by  from  month  to  month;  and  where  greater 
time  hath  been  used  there  shall  be  greater  ;  nor  any 
sheriff"  or  his  bailifFbhall  keep  his  turn  in  the  hundred 
but  twice  in  the  year,  and  no  where  but  in  due  place, 
and  accustomed  ;  that  is  to  say,  once  after  Easter,  and 
again  after  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael ;  and  the  view 
of  frankpledge  shall  be  likewise  at  the  feast  of  Saint 
Michael  without  occasion,  so  that  every  man  may  have 
his  liberties  which  he  had  or  used  to  have  in  the  time 
of  king  Henry  our  grandfather,  or  which  he   hath 
purchased  since  the  view  of  frankpledge  sh.all  be  so 
done  ;  that  our  peace  may  be  kept,  and  that  the  tyth- 
ing  be  wholly  kept  as  it  hath  been  accustomed,  and 
that  the  sheriff  seek  no  occasions,  and  that  he  be 
content  with  so  much  as  the  iheriff"  was  wont  to  have 
for  his  view  making  iii  the  time  of  king  Henry  our 
grandfather. 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawful  from  henceforth  to  any  to 
give  his  lands  to  any  religious  house,  and  to  take  the 
same  land  again  to  hold  of  the  same  house.  Nor 
shall  it  be  lawful  to  any  house  of  religion  to  take  the 
lands  of  any,  and  to  lease  the  same  to  him  of  whom 
he  received  it.  If  any  from  henceforth  give  his  lands  to 
any  religious  house,  and  thereupon  be  convict,  the 
gift  shall  be  utterly  void,  and  the  farid  shall  accrue  to 
the  lord  of  the  fee. 

"  Escuage  from  henceforth  shall  be  taken,  like  as 
it  was  wont  to  be    in  the  time  of  king  Henry  our 

grandfather  ; 
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granJtatlier ;  reserving  to  all  archbibhops,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  templars,  hospitallers,  earls,  barous, 
and  all  persons,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  all 
their  free  liberties  and  free  customs  which  they  have 
had  in  time  passed.  And  all  these  customs  and  li- 
berties aforesaid,  which  we  have  granted  to  be  holden 
within  this  our  realm,  as  much  as  appertaineth  to  us 
and  our  heirs,  we  shall  observe,  and  all  men  of  this 
our  rerlm,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal  (as  much  as 
in  them  is)  shall  observe  the  same  against  all  persons 
in  like  wise.  And  for  this  our  gift  and  grant  of  these 
liberties,  and  of  others  contained  in  our  charter  of  li- 
berties of  our  forest,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  earls,  barons,  knights,  freeholders,  and  other 
our  subjects,  have  given  unto  us  the  fifteenth  part  of  all 
their  moveables.  And  we  have  granted  unto  them, 
on  the  other  part,  that  neither  we,  nor  our  heirs, 
shall  procure  or  do  any  thing  whei-eby  liberties  in  the 
charter  contained  shall  be  infringed  or  broken  ;  and 
if  any  thing  be  procuretl  by  any  person  contrary  to  the 
premises,  it  shall  be  held  of  no  force  nor  effect.  These 
being  witnesses,  lord  S.  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
E.  bishop  of  London  ;  J.  bishop  of  Bathe  ;  P.  of  Win- 
chester ;  H.  of  Lincoln ;  R.  of  Salisbury ;  W.  of 
Rochester;  "W.  of  Worcester  ;  J.  of  Ely;  H.  of  He- 
reford.; R.  of  Chichester;  W.  of  Exeter;  bishops: 
the  abbott  of  St.  Edmund's ;  the  abbott  of  St.  Al- 
ban's  ;  the  abbott  of  Bello  ;  the  abbott  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's in  Canterbury  ;  the  abbott  of  Evesham  ;  the  ab- 
bott of  Westminster  ;  the  abbott  of  Bourgh  St.  Pe- 
ter; the  abbott  of  Reding  ;  the  abbott  of  Abingdon; 
the  abbott  of  MaLnsbury ;  the  abbott  of  Winch- 
comb  ;  the  abbott  of  Hyde  ;  the  abbott  of  Certesey  ; 
the  abbott  of  Sherburn  ;  the  abbott  of  Cerne  ;  the 
abbott  of  Abotner  ;  the  abbott  of  Middleton  ;  the 
abbott  of  Soleby ;  the  abbott  of  Cirencester ;  H.  de 
Burgh,  justice  ;  H.  earl  of  Chichester  and  Lincoln  ; 
W.  earl  of  Salisbury  ;  W.  earl  of  War-ren  ;  G.  de 
Clare,  carl  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford  ;  W.  de  Fer- 
rars,  carl  of  Derby  ;  W.  de  Rlandeville,  earl  of  Essex  ; 
H.  de  JBygod,  carl  of  Norfolk;  W.  carl  of  Albe- 
marle; H.  carl  of  Hereford;  J.  constable  of  Chester  ; 
R.  de  Ros  ;  R.  Fitzwaker  ;  R.  de  Vyponte ;  W.  de 
Bruer  ;  R.  de  Montefitchet ;  P.  Fitzherbert ;  W.  de 
Aubenie ;  F.  Gresly ;  F.  de  Breus  ;  J.  de  Mouemue  ; 
J.  Fitzallen  ^  H^  de  Mortimer ;  W.  de  Beuchamf ; 
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W.  de  S.  John  ;  P,  de  Mauli ;  Brian  de  Lisfc  ; 
Thomas  de  Mukon  ;  R.  dc  Argcnte^n  ;  G.  de  Nevil ; 
W.  de  Mauduit ;  J.  de  Balnn,  and  others.  Given  at 
Wcstnwnster,  the  1 1  day  of  February,  the  ptli  year  of 
our  reign  ;  we  ratifj-ing  and  approving  those  gifts  and 
grants  aforesaid,  confirm  and  make  strong  for  all  the 
same  for  us  and  our  heirs  perpetually,  and  by  the 
tenour  of  these  presents  do  renew  the  s.^me;  willing 
and  granting  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that  this  charter, 
and  all  and  singular  articles  for  ever,  shall  he  sted- 
fastly,  firmly,  and  inviolably  observed ;  and  if  any 
article  in  the  same  charter  contained,  yet  hitherto, 
peradventure,  hath  not  been  kept,  we  will,  and  by 
authority  royal  command  from  hencefourth,  firmly 
they  be  observed.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have 
caused  these  our  letters  patents  to  be  made.  T.  Ed- 
ward, our  son,  at  Westminster,  the  twenty-eight  day 
of  March,  in  the  28th  year  of  our  reign." 

CHARTER.  Charters  are  of  two  sorts,  those  given  by 
the  king  or  government,  and  those  given  by  private 
persons.  Charters  of  the  king  are  such  as  pass  any 
grant  or  privilege  to  any  person,  or  body  politic,  as  a 
charter  of  exemption,  of  privilege,  &c.  The  act  by 
which  an  incorporated  company  holds  its  rights  and 
privileges,  is  called  a  charter. 

Private  charters  are  the  deeds,  evidences,  &c.  by 
which  the  holder  of  an  estate  proves  and  maintains 
his  title  thereto. 

CHARTER-PARTY.  A  charter-party  is  a  contract 
under  hand  and  seal,  executed  by  the  freighter  and 
the  master  or  owner  of  the  ship,  containing  the  terms 
upon  which  the  ship  is  hired  to  freight ;  the  masters 
and  owners  usually  bind  themselves,  the  ship,  tackle, 
and  furniture,  that  the  goods  freighted  shall  be  deli- 
vered (dangers  of  the  sea  excepted)  well  conditioned 
at  the  place  of  discharge  ;  and  they  also  covenant  to 
provide  marhiers,  tackle,  &c.  and  to  equip  the  ship 
complete  and  adequate  for  the  voyage.  The  freighter 
stipulates  to  pay  the  consideration  money  for  the 
freight,  and  penalties  are  annexed  to  enforce  the  re- 
ciprocal covenants.  A  charter-party  is  the  same  in  the 
civil  law,  as  an  indenture  at  common  law;  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  bill  of  lading,  inasmuch  as  the  for- 
mer adjusts  the  term  of  the  freight,  and  the  Lattery- 
certains  the  contents  of  the  cargo. 

The  execution  of  a  charter-party  by  the  master,  al- 
though 
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though  expressed  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  OwKers, 
is  not  a  good  foundation  for  an  action  brought  against 
them,  grounded  upon  -the  deed  itself  -,  the  force  and 
effect  of  a  charter-party  must  be  construed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  technical  rule  of  the  English  law  to  the 
following  purport :  That  the  force  and  effect  whioh 
the  law  gives  to  a  deed  under  seal  cannot  exist,  unless 
the  deed  be  executed  by  the  party  himself,  or  by  ano- 
.  ther  for  him  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  direction,  or 
in  his  absence  by  an  agent  authorized  to  do  so  by 
another  deed  ;  and  in  every  such  case  the  deed  must 
be  made  and  executed  in  the  name  of  the  principal. 
Tlie  agent  may,  indeed,  execute  a  charter-party,  and 
,  bind  himself  to  be  responsible  for  the  act  or  defiult  of 
his  principal.  Harrison  v.  yacksoii  and  others,  7  T.R. 
207. 

Here  also  must  be  noticed  another  technical  rule  of 
theEnglish  law,  applicable  to  this  contract.  A  charter- 
party  is  expressed  to  be  made  between  certain  parties, 
as  between  A  and  B,  owners  of  a  ship,  whereof  C  is 
master  of  the  one  part,  and  D  and  E  of  the  other 
part,  and  purports  to  contain  covenants  with  E  ;  ne- 
vertheless C  cannot  bring  an  actic«i  in  his  name  upon 
the  covenants  expressed  to  be  made  with  him,  nor 
give  a  release  of  them,  even  though  he  seal  and  de- 
liver the  instrument.  But,  if  the  charter-party  is  not 
expressed  to  bej.nade  between  parties,  but  runs  thus : 
"This  charter-party  indented  witnesseth,  that  C.  master 
ef  the  ship  W,  with  consent  of  A  and  B,  the  owners 
thereof,  lets  the  ship  to  freight  to  E  and  F,"  and 
the  instrument  contains  covenants  by  E  and  F,  to 
and  with  A  and  B  :  and  in  this  case  A  and  B  may 
bring  an  action  upon  the  covenants  expressed  to  be 
made  with  them,  although,  unless  they  seal  the  deed, 
they  cannot  be  sued  upon  it.  This  latter,  therefore, 
is  the  most  proper  form.  Scudaimre  v.  Vaiidoiistene, 
2  Inst.  673.  Ceokerv.  Child,  2  Lev.  74,  Grilhywdp- 
Ly,  3  Lev.  138. 

The  freighter  of  a  ship  may  optionally  either  lade 
it  with  his  own  goods,  or,  if  he  has  not  sufficient,  may 
take  in  goods  of  another  person's,  or  he  may  under- 
let the  whole  to  another  person.  It  is  obvious  tliis 
practice  may  be  defeated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
clause  to  prevent  the  same. 

Like  all  other  deeds,  a  charter-party  is  in  force  and 
effect  from  the  day  of  sealing  and  delivering,  and  act 
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from  the  day  on  which  it  bears  diite,  if  varying  frem 
the  day  of  the  delivery,  unless  there  be  words  of  re- 
ference to  the  day  of  the  date. 

It  has  been  acted  upon  as  a  governing  principle  in 
our  courts  of  law,  in  the  construction  of  these,  as  well 
as  other  mercantile  instruments,  that  the  construc- 
tion should  be  liberal,  agreeable  to  the  real  intention 
of  the  parties,  and  conformable  to  the  usage  of  trade 
in  general,  and  of  the  particular  trade  to  which  the 
contract  relates. 

If  a  merchant  sustains  any  injury  by  the  delay  of  a 
ship  not  sailing  after  she  is  loaded,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  a  compensation  in  damages  proportioned  to  his  loss. 

The  contract  by  charter-party  is  a  reciprocal  obligr- 
tion  ;  but  nevertheless  the  parties  may,  by  particulsr 
clauses,  render  it  obligatory  ujwn  one,  and  optionary 
upon  the  other. 

The  charter-party  of  the  East  India  Company  usually 
contains  the  following  clauses :  "  As  touching  the 
freight  to  be  paid  or  allowed  by  the  company,  it  is 
agreed,  and  the  company  covenant  with  the  said  part 
ovm^s,  that  the  Company  shall  and  will,  in  case  and 
upon  condition  that  the  ship  performs  her  voyage, 
and  arrives  at  London  in  safety,  and  the  said  part 
owners  and  masters  do  perform  the  covenants  on  their 
parts,  and  not  otherwise,  well  and  truly  pay  and  al- 
low the  freight  herein  mentioned.  It  is  thereby 
agreed,  that  in  case  the  ship  does  not  arrive  in  safety 
in  the  river  Thames,  and  there  make  a  right  delivery 
of  the  whole  and  entire  cargo  and  lading  on  board 
the  said  ship  as  aforesaid,  the  company  shall  not  be 
liable  to  pay  any  of  the  sums  of  money  thereinbefore 
agreed  to  be  paid  for  freight  or  demurrage,  nor  sub- 
ject to  any  demands  of  the  said  part  owners  or  mas- 
ters, on  account  of  the  said  ship's  earnings  in  freight 
voyages  for  the  company,  or  on  account  of  any  other 
employment ;  any  law,  practice,  or  custom,  to  tire 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

Although  a  liberal  construction  may  be  allowed  to 
the  words  of  a  charter-party,  yet  it  certainly  must  not 
be  repugnant  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  their  plain  and 
obvious  meaning. 

A  charter-parry  made  by  the  master  in  liis  ovm 
name,  furnishes  no  direct  action  against  the  owners, 
grounded  upon  the  instrument  itself,  by  the  lav;-  ot 
England  ;  but,  when  the  contract  is  made  by  him  ia 

y  a  foreign 
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a  foreign  port,  in  the  usual  course  of  the  ship's  em- 
ployment, and  -under  circumstances  which  do  not  af- 
ford evidences  of  fraud,  or  when  mude  by  him  at 
home  under  circumstances  whicii  atTord  evidence  of 
\he  owners'  assent,  the  ship  and  freight,  and  indirectly 
the  owners,  are  bound  to  the  performance. 

"Wlien  goods  are  put  on  board  in  pursuance  of  a 
cliarter-party,  the  master  is  to  sign  for  them  bills  of 
lading,  the  charter-fparty  being  the  instrument  and 
evidence  of  the  contract  for  the  conveyance,  and  the 
bill  of  lading  the  evidence  for  the  shipping  of  the  par- 
ticular merchandize,  to  be  conveyed  in  pursuance  of 
the  contract.  See  Marine  htsurnnce. 
CHATTELS,  a  very  comprehensive  term,  signifying 
all  sorts  of  goods  and  property,  moveable  or  immove- 
able, except  freehold  property. 
CHEATING,  deceitful  practices  in  defrauding  or  en- 
deavouring to  defraud  another  of  his  own  right  by 
means  of  some  artful  device,  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
common  honesty.  The  distinction  laid  down  as  pro- 
per to  be  attended  to  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  is  this, 
that  in  such  impositions  or  deceits,  where  common 
prudence  may  guard  persons  against  their  suftering 
from  them,  the  offence  is  not  indictable,  but  the  party 
is  left  to  his  civil  remedy  ;  but  when  false  weights  or 
measures  are  used,  or  false  tokens  produced,  or  such 
methods  taken  to  cheat  or  deceive  as  people  cannot 
by  any  ordinary  care  or  prudence  be  guarded  against, 
there  it  is  an  offence  indictable.     Burr.  1 125. 

By  Stat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  s.  2,  if  any  person  falsely 
and  deceitfully  get  into  his  hands  or  possession  any 
moneys  or  other  things  by  colour  of  false  token,  &c. 
being  convicted,  he  shall  have  such  punishment  by 
imprisonment,  setting  upon  the  pillory,  or  by  any 
corporal  pain  (except  pain  of  death)  as  shall  be  ad- 
judged by  the  persons  before  whom  he  shall  be  con- 
victed. 

Eystat.  30  G.  II.  c.  24,  persons  convicted  of  ob- 
taining money  or  goods  by  false  pretences,  or  of  send- 
ing threatening  letters  in  order  to  extort  money,  may 
be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  by  pillory, 
whipping,  or  transportation.  2  T.  R.  581.  As  there 
are  frauds  which  may  be  relieved  civilly,  and  not  cri- 
mmally,  with  the  complaints  whereof  the  courts  of 
equity  do  generally  abound  ;  sothere  are  other  fmuds 
which  in  a  special  case  may  not  be  relieved  civilly,  apd 
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yet  shall  be  punished  criminally.  Thus,  when  a  minor 
goes  about  the  town,  and  pretending  to  be  of  age,  de- 
frauds many  persons  by  taking  credit  for  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  goods,  and  then  insisting  on  his  non- 
age, if  the  persons  injured  cannot  recover  the  value 
of  their  goods,  they  may  indict  and  punish  him  for 
a  common  cheat,   i   Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  71.  s.  6.  n.    Sec 
Character,  Fraud. 
CHECIiS  or  DRAFTS  on  bankers,  are  instruments  by 
means  of  which  a  creditor  may  assign  to  a  third  per- 
son, not  originally  party  to  the  contract,  the  leg.il  as 
well  as  equitable  interest  in  a  debt  raised  by  it,  so  as 
to  vest  in  such  assignee  a  right  of  action  against  the 
original  debtor,    i  H.  B.  602.      These  instruments- 
are  uniformly  made  payable  to  bearer,  which  consti- 
tutes  a   characteristic   difference  between  them   and 
bills  of    exchange ;    and  the   legislature   has   consi- 
dered them  in  a  more  favourable  point  of  view,  by 
exempting    them   from   the   stamp   duties.       They 
are  equally  negociable  with  bills,  although,  strictly 
speaking,     not    due   before  payment   is   demanded. 
When    given  in  payment,    they    are    considered    as 
cash ;  and,  it  is  said,  may  be  declared  upon  as  bills  of 
exchange,  and  the  moment  this  resemblance  begins, 
they  are  governed  by  the  same  principles  of  law  as 
bills  of  exchange. 

The  checks  given  by  merchants  of  Bristol  and 
other  commercial  places  upon  their  bajikers,  directing 
them  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  a  bill  at  a 
given  date,  have  not  any  legal  efficacy  as  ncgoci.ible 
instruments,  the  essence  of  which  is,  that  they  shall 
be  for  payment  of  money.  Two  cases,  however, 
have  occurred,  viz.  Gregson  v.  Backhouse,  and  Bclton 
v.  Richards,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  was  Iield  that 
such  a  check  not  being  presented  in  reasonable  time, 
the  debt  was  discharged. 

Checks  payable  on  demand,  or  where  no  time 
of  payment  is  expressed,  are  payable  instantly  on 
presentment,  without  any  indulgence  or  days  of 
grace  ;  but  the  presentment  should  be  made  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  receipt,  otherwise  the  party 
upon  whom  the  check  is  drawn  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble, and  the  person  from  whom  the  holder  received 
it  will  be  discharged. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  a  matter  of  discussion, 
what  shall  be  deemed  a  reasonable  time  for  the  pre- 
sentment 
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■sentmenl  of  a  check  or  draft,  and  whether  this  shall 
he  determined  by  the  court  or  jury. 

In  some  cases,  keeping  a  check  three,  four,  or 
five  days,  was  held  to  be  not  too  long.  2  Free. 
247,  2? 7.  In  another  case  it  was  held  that  pre- 
•sentment  for  payment  must  be  within  two  days, 
Str.  508  ;  and  in  more  recent  decisions  it  has 
been  adjudged  that  presentment  should  be  made  the 
very  day  the  check  is  received.     Ckitly  147.  Bay!.  65. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  merchants  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  a  check  on  a  banker  ought  to  be  presented 
for  payment  on  the  same  day  it  is  received,  if  given  in 
the  place  where  payable,  and  the  distance  or  other 
circumstances  will  allow  of  it.  But  if  this  question 
is  to  be  considered  as  dependant  upon  the  usage  of 
merchants,  as  settled  by  judicial  decisions,  the  result 
of  those  decisions  is,  that  a  presentment  of  a  ch-aft 
on  »  banker's  check,  payable  in  the  place  where  it  was 
given,  maybe  made  at  anytime  before  12  o'clock  on 
the  day  after  the  receipt  of  it,  or  at  any  time  within 
24  hours  after  such  receipt.  S/r.  415,  416,  910,  1175, 
1248.  Lord  Raymond,  928.  Holty  120.  1  T.  R.  168. 
/Ippleton  V.  Sweet  apple,  Bayl.  65.   5. 

From  this  species  of  uncertainty  it  appears  in  all 
cases  advisable  for  the  holder  of  a  check  to  present 
it,  where  circumstances  will  allow  cf  it,  on  the  same 
■day  it  is  received.  If  the  party  reside  at  a  distance, 
it  is  a  general  rule  that  checks  should  be  presented  as 
soon  as  possible. 

If  payment  of  a  bill  be  made  with  a  check,  such 
payment  will  justify  a  person  holding  the  bill  in  giving 
it  up,  although  such  check  be  afterwards  dishonoured. 
6  T.  R.  12.  But  if  payment  of  a  clieck  be  made  be- 
fore it  be  due,  in  case  of  loss  or  accident,  the  banker 
■must  pay  it  over  again.  Da  Silva  v.  Fuller,  Sittings 
LondoUj  Easter  j'/'j6,  £sp.  A^;.  Pr;.  40. 

A  banker's  draft  is  only  taken  conditionally 
if  paid,  and  not  otherwise,  unless  there  is  an  ex- 
press agreement  to  take  it  as  cash.  2  Salk.  442.  Lord 
Rctym.  928. 

A  banker's  draft  payable  to  bearer,  and  indorsed, 
is  a  bill  of  exchange  against  an  indoi-scr,  and  he  is 
■equally  liable. 

Checks  on  bankers  residing  ten  miles  or  more  from 
the  place  where  they  are  drawn,  must  be  on  a  stamp 
of  the  same  value  as  a  bill  of  exchange  of  an  equal 
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amount.       See    Billt   of  E\:hjng.;    Discharge,  Pay- 
ment. 

CHESTER,  the  capital  of  Cheshire,  has  some  foreign 
trade,  a  manufacture  of  gloves,  and  a  considerable 
traffic  of  shop-goods  into  North  W  ales. 

CHILI,  a  kingdom  of  South  America,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain,  bounded  by  Peru  on  the  north.  La 
Plata  on  the  east,  Patagonia  on  the  south,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  This  country  abounds  with 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  quicksilver,  and  lead. 
The  soil  is  prodigiously  fertile.  All  the  European 
fruits  have  improved  in  that  happy  climate.  The  wine 
would  be  excellent,  if  Nature  were  properly  assisted 
by  Art ;  and  the  corn  harvest  is  reckoned  a  bad  one, 
when  it  does  not  yield  an  hundred  fold.  With  all 
these  advantages,  Chili  has  no  direct  intercourse  with 
the  mother  country.  Its  trade  is  confined  to  Peru, 
Paraguay,  and  the  savage  nations  on  the  frontiers ; 
with  these  last,  the  inhabitants  exchange  their  less 
valuable  commodities  for  oxen,  horses,  and  their  own 
children,  whom  they  are  ready  to  part  with  for  the 
most  trifling  things.  This  province  supplies  Peru 
with  hides,  dried  fruits,  copper,  salt  meat,  horses, 
hemp,  lead,  wheat,  and  gold.  In  exchange  it  re- 
ceives tobacco,  sugar,  cocoa,  earthen  ware,  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  hats  made  at  Qnito,  and  every  article 
of  luxury  brought  from  Europe.  The  ships  sent  from 
Callao  on  this  traffic,  were  formerly  bound  to  Concep- 
tion Bay,  but  now  come  to  Valparaiso.  To  Para- 
guay are  sent  some  woollen  stufls,  called  Ponchas, 
which  are  used  for  cloaks,  also  wines,  brandy,  oil,  and 
chiefly  gold.  In  return  they  receive  wax,  a  kind  of 
tallow  fit  to  make  soap,  European  poods,  and  ne- 
groes. 

CHINA,  an  immense  empire  in  Asia,  containing,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  George  Staunton,  a  population  of  not 
less  than  333,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  2000  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  1300  from  cast  to  west, 
and  is  divided  into  15  provinces.  The  nicrchandizrs 
exported  from  China  are  teas,  ■WTonght  and  raw  siiks, 
cottons  in  avooI,  tliread  and  cloth,  br.is.s,  tutenagne, 
camphire,  musk,  flax,  sugar,  salt,  sweetmeats,  quick- 
silver, vermilion,  lapis  lazuli,  vitriol,  ambergris, 
rhubarb,  galangcl,  porcelain,  japanned  works,  rani- 
blets,  hemp  and  hempen  linen>,  lin."  gold,  p^-wter, 
iron,  steel,  and  many  insti'umems  maJ;  ni'  these  me- 
Y  2  t^ils, 
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ta!s,  richly  wrought,  precious  stones,   pearls,  aloes, 
rozc,  brazil  and  ebony  wood,  Jesuits  bark,  brought 
from  the  Manillas,  yellow  and  reddish  amber.     The 
principal  return  for  these  commodities  is  in   silver, 
either  in  bars  or  dollars,  and  also  in  the  following 
goods,  viz.  fine  cloths  of  all  sorts,  camblets,  serges 
and  other  woollen  stufis,  clocks  and  watches,  looking 
glasses,  mathematical  instruments,  paper,  pencils,  va- 
rious ornaments  for  both  sexes,  some  European  li- 
quors, and  especially  wine.     The  English  cany  also 
thither  from  Madras,  lead  and  pewter,  liquid  storax, 
rattans,  incense,  assafoetida,  Madras  red  wood,  myrrh, 
pticho,  and  pearls.     See  Canton,  Pekiit. 
CHRISTIANSTADT,    a  town   in  Sweden,    on   the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  almost  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  kingdom,  and  is  very  favourably  situated  for 
commerce.     The  fishery  of  salmon,  mackarel,  and 
lobsters    forms    a   considerable   part   of  the   foreign 
trade  of  this  place.     The  inhabitants  also  export  con- 
siderable quantities  of  timber,  alum,  pitch,  and  tar ; 
and  they  have  manufactures  of  cloth  and  silk  stuffs. 
CINQITE  PORTS,    five  ports  or  havens  that  he    on 
the  south-east  coast   of  England,    towards  France  ; 
namely,    Dover,    Hastings,    Hythe,    Romney,    and 
Sandwich ;  to  which  were  afterwards  added,  Win- 
chelsea,  Seaford,  and  Rye.     They  were  distinguished 
from  the  other  ports,  on  account  of  their  superior 
importance ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  go- 
verned by  a  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque,  and  regu- 
lated by  a  police  peculiar  to  themselves. 
CIRCULA HON,    the    passing    of  money  from  one 
person  to  another,  in  the  course  of  commerce  and 
trade.     See  Commerce,  Mcney,  and   Circulating   Me- 
dium. 
CIRCULATING  MEDIUM^  a  term  implying  money, 
or  whatever  circulating  between  man  and  man  serves 
for  payment  in  commerce.    Though  metallic  money  is 
the  most  general  and  durable  species  of  circulating 
medium,  yet  the  term  is  rather  applied  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  money,  than  to  money  itself.     The  term 
is  but  of  late  adoption,  and  is  generally  applied  to 
paper  money,  as  a  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  me- 
tallic money  ;  the  one  being  a  promise  of  value,  the 
other  value  itself. 

In  the  exchange  of  one  article  for  another,  money 
serves  as  a  medium,  by  which  tlie  value  of  each  com- 
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modlty  is  measured,  and  which,  by  circulating  fjiom 
one  hand  to  anodier,  is  very  properly  termed  a  cir- 
culating medium;  but  the  term  money,  which  is  of 
very  ancient  origin,  and  therefore  perfectly  well  under- 
stood, applies,  by  a  sort  of  general  consent,  to  metal- 
lic money  only. 

Bank  notes,  and  all  paper  payable  on  demand,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  a  circulating  medium. j  but 
bills  of  exchange,  or  notes  payable  at  a  fixed  period, 
are  not  understood  to  be  comprehended  under  that 
title,  although  in  reality  they  circidate  and  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  medium.  For  a  farther  account  of 
paper  and  other  money,  see  Banh,  A'loiiey,  and 
Coins. 
COALS.  The  statute  9  Amie,  c.cS,  (made  perpetual  by 
Stat.  I  G.  I.  c.  26),  entitled,  "  An  act  to  dissolve  the 
present,  and  prevent  the  future  combination  of  coal- 
owners,  lighter-^uen,  masters  of  ships,  and  others  to 
advance  the  price  of  coals,  in  prejudice  of  the  naviga- 
tion, trade,  and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  and 
for  the  further  encouragement  of  the  coal-trade," 
enacts,  that  every  contract,  whether  in  writing  or  not, 
between  any  coal-owners,  lighter-men,  fitters,  mas- 
ters or  ovrners  of  ships,  crimps,  coal-factors,  or 
other  persons  whatever  concerned  in  the  coal-trade„for 
engrossing  coals,  or  for  restraining  or  hindering  any 
person  from  freely  selling,  buying,  lading  or  unlading, 
navigating  or  disposing  of  coals,  shall  be  illegal,  null> 
and  void.  And  that  if  any  coal-owners  shall  be  con- 
cerned in  any  such  illegal  contract,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, they  shall  incur  the  following  penalties,  viz. 
coal-owners  or  proprietors  of  coal-mines  lool.  fitters 
50I.  masters  or  owners  of  ships,  and  clerks,  agents, 
or  servants,  20I. 

To  prevent  frauds  and  abuses  it  is  also  enacted, 
that  every  fitter  or  person  selling  or  deKvering  coals, 
shall  give  a  certificate  to  the  ship-master  on  every 
voyage,  stating  the  quantities,  prices,  &c.  of  the 
coals  sold  and  loaded  on  board  his  ship,  which  certi- 
ficate shall,  within  48  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the 
said  ship  at  the  port  of  London,  be  registered  at  the 
cocquet-oflice  appointed  by  the  lord  mayor,  or  in  any 
other  port  at  the  custom-house,  under  penalty  upon  all 
parties  guilty  of  neglect  of  1  ol. 

By  s.  3  of  the  same  act,  a  penalty  of  50I.  is.  im- 
posed on  any  lighter-man,  ship-master,  crimp,  coal- 
factor, 
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factor,  or  other  person  der.'.ing  in  con's,  who  shall  (by 
himself,  his  servants  or  agents)  receive  or  take  any  sa- 
lary or  gratuity  money ,  allowance  in  coals,  or  reward 
vhatever  from  any  coal-owner,  litter,  &c.  for  dis- 
posing of  any  particular  sort  of  coals  in  preference  to 
any  other  sort,  or  for  lading  any  ship,  or  disposing 
of  any  coals  from  on  board  any  ship  before  any  other 
ship,  or  shall  sell  one  sort  of  coals  as  and  for  another 
sort. 

By  s.  4,  this  penalty  is  increased  to  500I.  which  is 
also  imposed  on  the  coal-owner  or  fitter  giving  or 
agreeincT  to  ^'ive  any  such  gratuity,  reward,  &c. 

By  s.  7,  a  penalty  of  50I.  is  imposed  on  all  crimps, 
&c.  selling  coals  to  their  own  agents  in  trust  for  them- 
selves. 

The  penalties  in  this  act  are  recoverable  only  in  the 
courts  at  Westminster. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  II.  c.  26,  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  coal  trade,  it  is  enacted,  that  dealers  in 
coals  may  in  future  use  their  own  lighters,  provided 
they  are  navigated  by  lighter-men  properly  qualified 
and  entitled  to  work  on  the  river  Thames ;  and  the 
lighters  are  to  be  entered  with  the  Watcrmens'  Com- 
pany, and  subject  to  their  rules. 

For  the  making  more  eiFectual  all  agreements  be- 
tween ship-masters  and  buyers  of  coals,  all  bargains 
for  coals  at  Billingsgate-market,  or  other  place  of  sale 
in  the  bills  of  mortality,  must  be  entered  in  the  fac- 
tor's books,  signed  by  the  buyer  and  seller,  and  wit- 
nessed by  the  factor,  who  shall  give  a  copy  of  the 
contract  to  both  under  penalty  of  50I.  And  by  11 
G.  II.  c.  15.  s.  6,  7,  a  like  penalty  of  50I.  is  imposed 
on  both  buyer  and  seller  refusing  to  sign  the  contract, 
and  on  the  ship-master  refusing  to  produce  to  his 
owners,  when  required,  copies  of  the  contracts  from 
the  factors  books.  These  penalties  are  recoverable  in 
the  superior  courts. 

By  s.  9of  3  G.  II.  c.  26,  a  penalty  of  lool.  is  im- 
posed on  the  masters  of  ships  in  the  coal-trade  refusing 
to  give  yearly  accounts  to  their  owners,  or  refusing  to 
obey  the  owner's  directions,  provided  that  nothing  be 
contained  in  such  directions  which  shall  relate  to  the 
restraining  or  enhancing  the  price  of  coals  in  the  river 
Thames,  or  to  keeping  of  turn  in  delivering  of  coals 
there.  By  stat.  4  G,  II.  c.  30,  a  penalty  of  lool.  is 
imposed  oa  owners  giving  directions  as  to  keeping 
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turn,  and  on  all  persons  obeying  such  directions,  and 
masters  of  ships  are,  on  penalty  of  5CI.  to  deliver  their 
cocquct  within  four  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
at  Gravesend,  and  not  let  them  remain  in  the  hands 
of  any  agents  on  behalf  of  the  owners  :  a  method  which 
it  appears  had  been  used  to  oblige  coal-ships  to  keep 
turn,  notwithstanding  the  laws  to  the  contrary. 

By  28  G.  III.  c.  53,  any  number  of  persons  united 
in  covenants  or  partnership,  or  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
consisting  of  more  than  £ve  persons,  for  the  purchasing 
of  ct)als  for  sale,  or  for  making  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  said  trade  in 
coals,  shall  b.  deemed  an  unlawful  combination  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  coals,  and  every  person  concerned 
therein  shall  be  punishable  by  indictment  or  informa- 
tion in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

By  the  stat.  16  and  17  Charles  II.  c.  2,  all  sorts  of 
sea-coals  brought  into  the  river  Thames,  8:c.  shall  be 
sold  by  the  chaldron  containing  36  bushels,  heaped  up, 
and  according  to  the  bushel  sealed  for  that  purpose  at 
Guildhall  in  London,  and  so  for  a  greater  or  less 
quantity ;  and  all  other  sorts  of  coals  coming  from 
Scotland  and  other  places,  commonly  sold  by  weight 
and  not  by  measure,  shall  be  sold  by  weight  after  the 
proportion  of  1 1  alb,  to  the  hundred  of  avoirdupois 
weight,  without  any  fallacy  or  deceit,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  all  the  coals  which  shall  be  otherwise  sold 
or  exposed  to  sale  by  any  woodmonger  or  retailer  of 
coals,  and  the  double  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered  by 
any  prosecutor  in  any  court  of  record,  or  by  way  of 
complaint  made  unto  the  lord  mayor  of  London  and 
justices  of  peace  within  the  city  of  London  and  liber- 
ties, or  to  any  two  of  them,  or  to  the  several  justices 
of  the  peace  of  the  several  counties  and  places  where 
such  coals  shall  be  exposed  to  sale,  or  any  of  them. 
The  lord  mayor  of  London  and  court  of  aldermen, 
and  the  justices  of  peace,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
them,  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum,  are  by  the 
said  act  empowered  to  set  the  rates  and  prices  of  all 
such  coals  as  shall  be  sold  by  retail,  as  they  shall 
judge  reasonable,  allowing  a  competent  profit  to  the 
retailer  beyond  the  price  paid  by  him  to  the  importer, 
and  the  ordinary  charges  thereupon  accruing. 

The  continuance  of  this  act    was  limited  to  three 
years;  but  by  the  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  36,  s.  2,  it  was 
made  perpetual.  And  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  to  set- 
tling 
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tling  the  retail  price  of  sea-coals  were  found  so  gene- 
rally beneficial,  that  by  statute  17  G.  II.  c.  35,  they 
were  extended  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  authority  being 
given  to  three  justices  (one  being  of  the  quorum)  for 
that  purpose,  in  their  several  jurisdictions. 

By  I  a  Anne,  stat.2.  c.  17.  s.  ii,  the  coal  bushel 
is  to  be  made  round  "with  an  even  bottom,  and  to  be 
195  inches  from  outside  to  outside,  and  to  contain  one 
Winchester  bushel,  and  one  quart  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  for  the  Winchester  bushel  des- 
cribed by  13  and  14  W.  III.  c,  5.  s.  28  ;  in  the  act 
referred  to,  the  Winchester  bushel  is  dsscribed  as  185 
inches  .wide  throughout,  and  8  inches  deep  ;  and  by 
3  G.  II.  c.  26,  it  is  directed,  that  this  bushel  shall  be 
used  by  all  dealers  in  coals  by  the  chaldron  or  lesser 
quantities  in  London  and  XA'estminster,  or  within  ten 
miles  thereof,  and  the  sack  shall  contain  three  such 
bushels,  on  penalty  of  50I.  the  bushel  to  be  sealed  or 
stamped  at  Guildhall,  London,  or  the  Exchequer  Of- 
fice, Westminster,  on  penalty  of  ^ol.  on  persons  using 
it  unstamped,  or  diminishing  its  size. 

By  s.  10  of  the  act  3  G.  II.  c.  26,  already  quoted, 
reciting,  that  by  ancient  custom  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, one  chaldron  of  coals  is  allowed  into  every  score 
brought  on  board  ship,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a 
greater  or  less  quantity,  which  is  called  ingrain  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  many  persons  dealing  in  coals  do 
load  the  same  from  on  board  ship  bare  measure,  with- 
out the  said  ingrain,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  con- 
sumers;  a  penalty  of  lool.  (recoverable  in  the  supe- 
rior courts)  is  imposed  on  all  lightermen  and  others 
selling  .iny  quantity  of  coals,  as  and  for  Pool  measure 
(viz.  such  measure  as  iiusnally  given  or  allowed  in  the 
Pool  or  river  Thames)  and  not  dcli'.-cring  to  such 
purchaser  their  full  quantity  of  coals,  together  with 
the  ingrain,  as  measured  to  him  from  on  board  by  the 
meter. 

I'he  sole  of  coals  to  consumers  is  most  materially 

'  regulated  by  the  following  acts,  establishing  the  land 

coal-meters    offices    in    London,  Westminster,    and 

Eurry,  and  at  the  wharfs  on  the  river  Thames  within 

those  districts. 

By  the  stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  23  (continued  to  June  i, 
181;,  by  38  G.  III.  c.  56),  to  prevent  frauds  and 
abuses  in  the  admeasurement  of  coals  sold  by  whari- 
ireasure  within  the  citv  of  Loatlon  and  the  liberties 
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thereof,  and  between  Tower  Dock  and  Lime-house 
Hole,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  it  is  enacted,  that 
a  public-ofHce  shall  be  erected  and  continued  within 
the  city,  in  or  near  Thames-street,  to  be  called  the 
Land  Coal-Meter's  Ofiice  for  the  city  of  London,  &c. 
to  be  kept  open  every  day  (Sundays  excepted)  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  nine  in  the  evening  in  the  sum- 
mer half  year,  and  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  in 
the  evening  in  the  winter. 

The  first  manager  in  the  office  is  named  in  the  act, 
and  at  his  decease  the  appointment  of  that  office  is 
vested  in  the  court  of  common  council. 

The  said  manager  and  the  principal  coal-meters, 
and  their  deputies  and  servants,  are  declared  to  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  court  of  mayor  and  al- 
dermen, to  be  dismissed  or  suspended  by  that  court 
on  complaint  or  proof  of  any  fraud,  neglect,  or  mis- 
behaviour, to  be  he.ird  and  determined  by  the  court 
in  a  summary  way. 

The  penalties,  &c.  under  this  act  above  5 1,  are  re- 
coverable only  in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  but  all 
others  by  complaint  to  any  one  justice  for  London  or 
Middlesex,  with  an  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  j 
but  a  justice  has  nevertheless  power  to  convict,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  where  a  penalty  of  lol.  is  incurred. 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  14,  a  like  office  was  established  for 
2r  years  for  the  several  parishes  lying  between  Putney 
and  Rotherhithe,  both  inclusive  ;  to  be  provided  and 
continued  near  Blackfriars-bridge,  with  five  subordi- 
nate offices  at  Putney,  Wandsv.-orth,  Battersea,  and 
Lambeth,  and  in  Tooley-street-. 

Two  managers  are  appointed  by  this  act,  and  sub- 
jected (with  the  principal  land  coal-meters  and  their 
deputies)  to  the  control  of  the  Surry  quarter -sessions. 

The  stat.  16  G.  III.  c.  108  (for  explaining,  amend- 
ing, and  reducing  into  one  act  of  parliament  several 
former  acts),  established  a  like  office  for  the  city  and 
linerty  of  Westminster,  and  certain  parishes  in  Mid- 
dlesex, subject  to  the  control  of  the  respective  general 
quarter  sessioits  for  the  city  and  county  -,  and  the  pe- 
nalties are  recoverable  if  above  5I.  in  the  superior 
courts,  or  else  before  any  one  justice  of  the  city  or 
county,  with  an  .^pptal  to  the  Middlesex  quarter  ses- 
sions. 

The  principal  land  coal-meter  in  each  district  is  to 
take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office,  and 

to 
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10  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  be  la- 
bouring coal-meters,  one  of  whom  shall  attend  at 
every  coal-wharf,  warehouse,  and  place  of  sale,  to 
measure  all  such  co:ds  as  shall-  be  sold  by  wharf- 
measure  ;  these  labouring  coal-meters  are  also  sworn 
to  the  execution  of  the-ir  duty. 

In  Surry  the  principal  coal-meter  is  also  to  appoint 
a  deputy  coal-mctcr  at  each  of  the  subordinate  offices, 
and  a  general  penalty  of  20I.  is  imposed  on  the  princi- 
pal meter  neglecting  to  appoint,  and  of  5I.  on  the  la- 
bouring meter  nesjlecting  to  attend. 

Upon  notice  given  to  any  labouring  coal-meter,  or 
left  at  the  principal  coal-meter's  offices,  for  a  labourer 
to  attend  at  any  wharf  or  place  named  in  such  no- 
tice, in  order  to  measure  the  coals  of  the  person  giv- 
ing the  notice,  a  labouring  meter  shall  attend  within 
one  hour,  or  sooner  if  possible,  under  jienalty  of 
20s.  on  the  labourer-  neglecting  to  attend,  and  a  like 
penalty  on  the  principal  meter  neglecting  to  send. 

If  the  principal  coal-meter,  or  any  person  employed 
under  him,  shall,  during  their  continuance  in  office, 
be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  (otherwise  than  of- 
ficially, though  this  saving  is  omitted  in  the  West- 
minster act)  in  the  sale  of  any  coals  whatsoever,  they 
shall  (in  London)  be  dismissed  from  their  employ- 
ment, and  disabled  from  ever  holding  the  same,  and 
forfeit  for  every  offence  20I.  In  Westminster  or 
Surry,  the  principal  meter  is  to  forfeit  lool.  and  the 
labouring  or  deputy  meter  20I.;  in  Surry  both  parlies, 
in  Westminster  only  the  labouring  meters  are  to 
be  dismissed  from  their  office. 

To  prevent  confederacy,  the  stations  of  the  la- 
bouring meters  are  to  be  frequently  varied. 

All  coals  sold  as  and  for  wharf-measure  at  any 
wharf,  warehouse,  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
respective  acts,  shall  be  measured  in  the  presence  of 
one  labouring  coal-meter,  who  is  empowered  to  fill 
any  bushel  appearing  deficient  out  of  the  seller's  stock- 

Four  pence  per  chaldron  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
keeper  of  the  wharf,  warehouse,  ^c.  from  which  the 
coals  are  carted,  or  by  the  seller,  to  the  principal 
coal-meter,  to  be  applied  by  him  in  defraying  the  cx- 
pences  of  his  office,  and  hiring  the  labouring  meters ; 
on  payment  of  this  metage  duty,  the  seller,  or  carman 
who  carts  away  the  coals,  is  to  receive  a  ticket  (signed 
by  the  principal  meter,  and  countersigned  by  the  Ja- 
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bouring  co4l-incterattending),ccntaiRing  the  names  of 
the  seller  and  consumer,  the  cjuantity,  the  date,  the 
metage  charge,  and  the  carman's  name,  with  a  notice 
to  the  purchaser,  that  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
measure,  he  must  tell  the  carman  so  before  any  part 
of  the  coals  are  unladen  ;  this  ticket  the  carman  is  to 
deliver  to  the  consumer.  A  penalty  of  4&S.  is  im- 
posed on  the  coal-meter  refusing  to  deliver  tb.c  ticket 
to  the  carman  (on  payment  of  the  metage  charge), 
and  IDS.  on  tlie  carman  altering  the  ticket,  or  refusing 
to  deliver  it  to  the  consumer. 

If  any  cart,  in  wl-ich  shall  be  any  quantity  of 
coals  exceeding  17  bushels,  shall  be  sent  from  any 
wharf,  &c.  v.-itliin  the  said  limits,  without  the  coals 
having  been  so  measured,  and  the  ticket  obtained, 
the  vender  of  such  coals  shall  (on  conviction  before 
one  justice)  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  lol. 

If  any  wharfinger  or  dealer  in  coals  shall  make  use 
of  any  sack,  for  the  carrying  coals  within  the  limits 
of  the  respective  acts,  less  than  four  feet  in  length 
and  two  in  breadth,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  such 
ofi-'ence  5I.  ;  a  penalty  of  40s.  is  imposed  on  labouring' 
meters  using  or  permitting  sacks  of  less  dimen- 
sions. 

The  sacks,  at  the  time  of  their  being  made,  and 
mai-ked  and  sealed  by  the  proper  officer,  are  to  be 
four  feet  four  inches  long  and  two  feet  two  inches 
wide. 

If  any  wharfinger  or  dealer  in  coals  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  give  to  any  labouring  coal-meter  any  re- 
ward or  gratuity,  besides  the  four  pence  per  chaldron 
allowed,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offi.-nce,  in 
London  20I.  in  Westminster  and  Surry  50}, 

If  any  labouring  meter  shall  deliver  a  false  ticket 
to  any  consumer,  carman,  or  other  person,  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  ;  or  shall  receive  from  any  dealer  in 
coals,  any  gratuity,  &c.  besides  the  four  pence  per 
chaldron  ;  or  shall  wilfully  make  or  suffer  any  false 
measure  of  coals,  or  deliver  any  ticket  for  coals  not 
measured  in  his  presence,  he  shall  be  rendered  inca- 
pable of  serving  ever  after  in  his  office ;  and  the 
principal  coal-meter  in  London  and  Westminster 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  40s. ;  in  Surry  the  fine  is  imposed 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  labourer,  and  if  not  jjaid 
within  one  month,  is  tiicn  to  be  paid  by  the  principal  - 
meter. 

If 
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If  any  labouring  meter  shall  suffer  any  coals  sold 
for  wharf  measure  (exceeding  17  bushels)  to  be  sent 
from  any  wharf  or  warehouse  within  the  limits  of  the 
respective  acts,  without  being  duly  measured  in  man- 
ner directed,  and  shall  not  give  information  thereof 
at  the  principal  land  coal-meter's  office,  within  two 
days  after  the  coals  shall  be  so  ser^t,  he  shall  forfeit 
5I.  and  be  disabled. 

Anyperson  dissatisfied  with  the  measureof  any  coals, 
may,  on  delivery  to  him  of  the  meter's  ticket,  signify 
his  desire  to  have  the  same  remeasurcd,  on  which  the 
carman  is  to  stay  with  his  cart  and  the  coals  (at  the 
rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  hour)  till  they  are  remeasured,  un- 
der penalty  of  5I.  on  the  master  of  the  cart,  and  20s. 
on  the  carman.  The  purchaser  is  then  immediately 
to  send  notice  to  the  seller,  that  the  coals  are  going 
to  be  remeasured,  and  also  to  send  notice  to  the  land 
coal-meter's  office  for  the  district  in  which  the  coals 
are  sold ;  on  which  a  principal  or  labouring  meter 
(not  being  the  meter  under  whose  inspection  the 
coals  were  originally  measured)  must  within  two 
hours  attend  to  remeasure  the  coals,  and  shall  re- 
measure  the  same  sack  by  sack,  in  the  presence  of  the 
seller  and  purchaser  (if  they  attend),  and  also  in  the 
presence  of  one  principal  or  labouring  coal-meter 
from  the  two  other  districts  (whose  attendance  within 
London  and  Westminster  is  enforced  by  a  penalty 
of  5I.  but  not  in  Surry) ;  for  this  attendance  the  pur- 
chaser is  to  pay  each  coal-meter  attending  six  pence 
per  chaldron.  If  the  coals  prove  deficient  in  m-ea- 
sure,  the  seller  shall  forfeit  5I.  for  every  bushel  defi- 
cient, and  also  forfeit  tlic  coals  to  the  poor.  The 
labouring  meter,  under  whose  inspection  the  coals 
were  measured  at  the  wharf,  shall  also  forfeit  5I.  per 
bushel  deficient,  to  be  recovered  (if  not  paid  in  five 
days)  of  the  principal  coal-meter,  and  the  coal  port- 
ers 2s.  6d.  perl)ushel  deficient. 

Drivers  of  carts,  or  other  persons  belonging  thereto, 
taking  or  suffering  to  be  taken  or  delivered  out  of 
their  cart,  coals  under  their  care,  otherwise  than  to 
the  owner  or  purchaser,  shall  forfeit  40s.  or  on  non- 
payment to  be  committed  to  gaol  for  not  less  than 
one  month  nor  more  than  three,  unless  the  forfei- 
ture is  sooner  paid. 

By  Stat.  I©.  CJ.  HI.  c.  53,  no  coal  undertaker  shall 
take  or  demaod  from  any  coal-heaver  any  money  or 
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thing  as  commission,  or  as  a  gratuity  in  procuriMg 
such  coal-heavers  to  be  employed  in  unlading  ships 
laden  with  coals,  between  London  Bridge  and  Green- 
wich, nor  under  pretence  of  furnishing  shovels,  &c. 
nor  on  any  pretenc'e  whatsoever,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing for  every  such  offence  5I. 

Every  coal-undertaker,  before  he  shall  undertake 
to  procure  coal-heavers  to  unlade  any  ship  laden  with 
coals,  shall  take  an  oath  before  the  lord  mayor,  or 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  London,  to  observe  the  di- 
rections of  the  act,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every 
ship,  for  the  discharge  of  wliich  he  shall  so  under- 
take, 5I. 

No  such  coal-undertaker  shall  be  a  victualler,  or  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  concerned  to  receive  any  part  of  the 
profits  of  such  trade,  or  in  any  other  manner  in  the  sel- 
ling eatables,  or  spirits,  or  drink  of  any  kind,  or  tobac- 
co, on  pain  of  being  rendered  incapable,  and  to  for- 
feit 5I. 

If  after  conviction  in  any  of  the  above  cases,  any 
coal-undertaker  shall  again  undertake  to  procure  coal- 
heavers  to  unlade  coal  ships,  he  shall,  for  every  ship 
he  shall  so  undertake,  forfeit  5I. 

Persons  discharging  coal  ships  shall  be  allowed  is. 
6d.  per  score,  and  so  in  proportion ;  and  if  any  cap- 
tain, owner,  &c.  having  the  care  of  any  ships,  shall 
pay  to  any  coal-heaver  any  greater  wages  tlian  as 
aforesaid,  or  gratuity  in  lieu  of  wages  (except  such 
price  shall  have  been  previously  altered  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  which  they  are  empowered  to 
do)  he  shall  forfeit  for  each  offence  i  os. 

After  any  ships,  &c.  shall  be  unladen,  the  master, 
&c.  is  to  pay  to  the  foreman  of  the  gang  the  money 
due  for  unlading,  and  such  foreman  shall  pay  to 
each  man  his  share  ;  and  if  the  money  shall  not  be 
paid  on  demand,  the  lord  mayor  or  one  alderman 
(before  whom  the  penalties  are  recoverable,  and  who 
is  empowered  to  determine  all  disputes,  with  an  ap- 
peal to  the  London  quarter  sessions)  is  authorized  to 
compel  payment,  and  order  20s.  costs. 

By  6  G.  ill.  c.  40.  confirmed  by  27  G.  III.  c.  J3, 
the  following  quantities  of  coals  may  be  exported  an- 
nually to  the  under  mentioned  islands,  the  exporter 
being  appointed  by  the  governor  of  those  islands, 
who  is  to  give  bond  for  their  due  importation  into 
those  islands  respectively : 

From 
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From  Newcastle  to  Alderney 

— — . Guernsey 

■ Jersey 

Total  from  Newcastle 

From  Swansea  to  Alderney 

Guernsey 

Jersey 

Total  from  Swansea 


no  chald. 
I  coo 
35° 


J  460 

10 
150 
150 

qio 


It  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  au- 
thor has  run  too  much  at  length  into  the  enquiry  on 
the  whole  of  this  subject ;  but  the  interesting  nature 
of  it,  not  only  as  it  relates  to  the  police  of  the  river, 
but  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  in  general, 
will  doubtless  plead  his  excuse.  By  a  recent  regula- 
tion, coals  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  purchasers  by 
the  same  measure   at  which   tlicy   were  purchased. 

.    See  Expoi'tatioH,  Importailon. 

COAST  BONDS,  are  certain  bonds  given  by  a  person 
shipping  goods  to  be  carried  coastwise,' that  the  sliip's 
lading  shall  be  discliarged  in  some  port  of  Great 
Britain,  upon  which  a  certificate  is  returned  from  the 
custom-house  where  the  said  goods  are  landed,  whicli 
is  tacked  to  the  bond,  and  returned  along  with  it  to 

.    the  exchequer. 

COAS  IING  TRADE.  By  32  G. III.  c.  50,  any  per- 
son whatever  may  convey  or  remove,  and  carry  forth 
to  the  open  sea,  any  goods,  Wares,  or  mercliandise, 
which  shall  be  shipped  or  put  on  board  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  tliis  act,  at  any  port, 
creek,  or  member  of  any  port,  in  Great  Britain,  to 
be  landed  or  discharged  at  any  other  port  or  place  in 
Great  Britain,  witliout  taking  out  any  cocquet  or 
cocquets,  or  giving  any  security,  by  bond  or  othci- 
wise,  for  the  delivery  or  discharge  tliereof  to  such 
port  or  place,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  several  ex- 
emptions, provisoes,  rules,  and  regulations  hereinafter 
mentioned.  Provided  u\m  no  goods,  &c.  prohibited 
to  be  exported  from  Cireat  Britain  to  foreign  parts ; 
nor  any  goods,  &c.  liable  to  any  duty  or  return  of 
pi-emium  or  bounty,  or  entitled  to  arty  allowance  for 
waste  on  exportation  thereof,  or  on  being  carried 
coastwise;  nor  any  goods,  &c.  warehoused  iqion  im- 

■j  portation,  on  payment  of  a  certain  duty,  and  after- 
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wards  carried  coastwise  for  the  purpose  of  exporta- 
tion ;  nor  any  goods,  &c.  liable  to  duty  of  customs 
on  importation  into,  or  on  exportation  from  Great 
Britain,  unless  the  amount  of  such  duty,  or  the 
whole  of  the  cargo  so  to  be  carried  coastwise,  shall 
not  exceed  5I.;  shall  be  allowed  to  be  removed,  or 
carried  coastwise,  in  any  ship,  vessel,  boat,  or  hoy, 
from  any  port  or  creek  in  England,  Wales,  or  town 
of  Berwick,  until  rfie  master  or  commander  thereof 
shall  have  taken  out  a  cocquet,  and  become  bound  to 
the  king  for  the  delivery  and  discharge  of  such  goods, 
&c.  in  the  like  manner  as  was  required  by  the  law  before 
the  passing  of  this  act ;  or  to  be  shipped  on  board  any 
ship,  vessel,  boat,  or  hoy,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
carried  coastwise  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  until 
the  master  or  commander  thereof  shall  have  obtained 
a  sufl-erance,  warrant,  or  permit,  for  shipping  the 
same,  and  become  bound  to  his  majesty  in  the  va- 
lue of  tlxe  goods,  &C.  for  the  due  landing  of  tlie 
same;  and  also  {the  clangers  of  the  seas  excepted)  for 
returning  a  certificate  of  their  being  lantled  from  the 
officer  ot  the  customs  of  the  port  or  creek  where  die 
same  shall  be  landed  and  discharged,  within  six  monthij 
after  the  date  of  such  sufferance,  warrant,  or  permjt, 
to  his  majesty's  officers  of  the  customs'  to  wliom 
such  security  hath  been  given  as  aforesaid. 

All  goods,  &c-  pursuant  to  tliis  act  allowed  to  be 
carried  coastwise  witliout  cocquet  or  bond;  must  be 
shipped  on  board  vessels,  boats,  lioys,  &c.  Ikitish 
built,  owned  by  British  subjects,  and  navigated  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  may  be  carried  to  sea  by  trnirih-e 
or  let  pass;Oniy,  and  may  be  removed  in  like  manner, 
the;  same  being  indorsed  in  maimer  hereinafter  di- 
rected :  provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  extend  to  require  any  transire  or  let  pass 
in  any  case  where  the  ship  or  vessel  does  not  gO'to 
open  sea,  or  where'- cocqneJrtrtdboiHV or  transire  or  kt 
pass,  were  not  reqnire'd  bV  kwj'tm -and. immediately 
before  the  1st  of  March   T792.     fi.  1. 

No  goods,  &c.  laden  on  board  at  aiiy  port  or  creek 
in  Scotland,  by  sufivrarice,  warrant,  or  ]iermit,  ami 
without  cocquet  and  bortdi  or  withovit  cocquet,  shall  be 
carried,  conveyeil,  tfc  rcirlbj'cd  but  of  or  from  any  pOrt 
or  creek  in  Scotland,  \^ntlr(nit  such  siifterance,  war- 
rant, or  permit  a<?eon>]v.nyHig  tlie  same,  and  a  cer- 
tilicate  of  the  shipping  olljcsr  Or  officers  indofied 
Z  thereon, 
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thereon,  certifying  the  partlculai.s  of  the  goods,  &c. 
which  v/ere  shipped  on  board  by  virtue  thereof.  S.  5, 

If  the  master  or  commander  of  any  ship,  ve?sel, 
boat,  or  hoy,  on  board  of  v.hich  any  goods  shall  be 
shipped,  in  order  to  be  carried  coastwise  wiihin  Great 
Brit.iin,  shall  proceed  coastwise  in  Kngland,  Wales, 
or  town  of  Berwick,  without  a  cocquet,  transire,  or 
let  pass,  or  in  Scotland  without  a  sufferance,  warrant, 
or  permit,  indorsed  as  herein  directed,  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  same  are  respectively  required,  every 
such  master  or  commander  shall,  for  every  suth  of- 
fence, forfeit  !;ol.     S.  4. 

If  any  goods  brought  into  Great  Britain  by  coc- 
quet,  transire,  or  let  pass,  or  into  Scotland  by  suf- 
ferance, warrant,  or  permit,  indorsed  as  herein  re- 
quired, shall,  from  the  5th  of  July  1792,  be  un- 
shipped to  be  landed  or  put  on  shore,  before  such  coc- 
quet,  transire,  or  let  pass,  or  such  sufierance,  war- 
rant, or  permit,  indorsed  as  aforesaid  respectively, 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  customer  or  collector,  or 
comptroller,  for  the  landing  or  discharging  thereof, 
the  master  of  such  vessel,  hoy,  &c.  shall  forfeit  the 
\alue  of  such  goods,  &c.  ;  or  if  any  goods  of  foreign 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture  shall,  on  com- 
ing coastwise,  be  landed  without  the  presence  of  an 
officer  of  the  customs,  all  such  goods,  &c.  or  the  va- 
lue thereof,  shall  be  forfeited.     S.  5. 

Persons  counterfeiting  cocqiiets,  or  erasing  or  fal- 
sifying any  sufferance,  warrant,  cocquet,  transire, 
let  pass,"  certificate,  or  permit,  or  any  other  custom- 
house warrant,  document,  or  instrument,  or  any  in- 
dorsement thereon,  by  this  act  required,  shall  forfeit 
200I.  and  such  sufferance,  &c.  shall  be  respectively  null 
and  void.     S.  6. 

If  after  the  shipping  of  any  goods,  &c.  to  be  car- 
ried coastwise,  and  after  the  goods  shall  have  been 
shipped,  and  the  cocquet,  transire,  let  pass,  &c.  shall 
have  been  delivered  to  the  master,  it  shall  be  found 
by  any  officer,  on  examination  thereof,  that  the 
goods,  &c.  shipped  on  board  shall  exceed  in  quantity 
the  particulars  of  the  goods,  &c.  expressed  in  the  coc- 
quet, &c.  or  other  coast  document,  or  on  the  in- 
dorsement to  be  made  upon  any  suffi;rance,  warrant, 
or  permit,  all  such  goods,  &c.  as  shall  exceed  the  quan- 
tity so  authorized  to  be  carried  coastwise,  shall  be  for- 
feited and  lost,    S.  7. 
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If  it  appears  to  the  commissioners  of  the  custon-.s, 
that  such  excess  has  arisen  by  mirtake,  and  without  in- 
tention of  fraud,  the  coi-nmissioners  may  wave  the 
forfeiture  without  any  reward  or  satisfaction  to  the 
seizing  officer.     S.  8. 

No  officer  of  the  customs  to  sufl'er  any  ship,  ves- 
sel, &c.  to  clear  out  coastwise  from  any  port  or  place 
whatever  in  Great  Britain,  until  the  master  or  com- 
mander thereof  shall  give  security  to  his  majesty  in  the 
penalty  of  tool,  with  condition  that  such  master  or 
commander  will  not,  at  any  time  thereafter,  land,  or 
cause  to  be  landed,  any  goods  in  any  part  of  this 
kingdom,  in  any  manner  which  is  or  shall  be  prohi- 
bited by  law,  or  take  the  same  on  board  in  order  to 
their  being  so  landed,  nor  be  any  ways  concerned,  or 
aiding  or  assisting  in  fraudulently  importing,  unship- 
ping, or  landing  the  same ;  and  will  not  hinder, 
molest,  or  oppose  any  of  his  majesty's  officers  of  the 
customs  or  excise,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  as- 
sisting them,  or  cither  of  them,  in  the  due  execu- 
tion of  their  respective  offices  or  employments  j  and 
no  such  bond  shall  be  charged  with  any  stamp  duties, 
nor  shall  any  fee,  gratuity,  or  perquisite  be  paid  or 
taken,  or  any  charge  made  by  any  person  or  perscvns 
whatever  for  or  on  account  of  such  bond.  S.  9.  See 
Customs,  Seamen,  hnportaihn-,  Exportation, 

COCKET,  an  instrument  given  to  merchants  to  sig- 
nify that  their  merchandizes  are  customed.  See  Cits- 
toin  House. 

COCHIN-CHiNA,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  east  and  south  by  the  China  sea,  on  the  north 
by  fonquin,  and  on  the  west  by  Cambodia.  Its 
productions  are.  sugar,  silk,  ebcny,  pepper,  varnish- 
wood,  indigo,  tea,  sassafras,  and  cotton  ;  besides  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gold,  which  is  exported  in 
dust  and  in  bars  -,  and  this  is  the  only  place  where  the 
valuablearomaticcalamba  wood  grows.  They  also  export 
copper  and  porcelain  brought  from  China  and  Japan. 

COFFEE.     See  Excise,  Expor-tatlon,  Importation. 

COGNOVIT,  is  an  acknowledgment  by  a  defendant, 
or  confession  that  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  is 
just,  and  who,  to  save  law  expences,  suffers  judgment 
to  be  entered  against  him  ;  in  this  case  the  confes- 
sion generally  extends  to  no  more  than  is  contained 
in  the  declaration,  with  costs. 

COIN,  metallic  money,  struck  with  a  mark,  effigy,  or 

inscription, 
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inscription,  from  which  its  weight,  title,  and  Value 
are  known.  Money  and  coins  differ  from  each  other 
in  signification,  as  the  genus  does  from  the  species, 
as  many  different  sorts  of  material  may  be  employed 
and  pass  as  money,  though  coined  metallic  money, 
when  properly  made,  differs  in  this,  that  if  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  composed  were  melted  into  any 
Other  form,  still  it  would  preserve  the  same  value,  or 
very  nearly  so. 


The  theory  of  coining,  and  the  manner  of  adjust- 
ing tlie  value  of  the  material  to  the  nominal  value  of 
the  coin,  will  come  in  more  appropriately  under  the 
article  Money,  for  which  also  see  the  Laws  and  Re- 
gulations. 

The  following  table  shews  the  relative  state  of  the 
coins  now  in  use  in  different  nations,  the  great  utility 
of  knowing  which  will  be  more  evident  from  inspect- 
ing the  article  Exchange. 


GENERAL  TABLE 

OF    THE 

REAL  AND  IINL^GINARY  MONIES  OF  DIFFERENT  PARTS, 

Whether  Towns,  Counties,  Provinces,  or  Islands. 

The  mark  f  implies  that  the  money  is  imaginary,  and  that  no  such  coin  exists. 


ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLANE 

». 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

A  farthing 

_         -         - 

0 

0 

oi 

2  farthings        = 

a  halfpenny 

0 

0 

oh 

2  halfpence 

a  penny 

0 

c 

1 

4  pence 

a  groat 

0 

0 

4 

6  pence 

a  half  shilling 

0 

0 

6 

12  pence 

a  shilling 

0 

I 

0 

5  shillings 

a  crown 

0 

5 

0 

20  shilHngs 

a  pound  sterling 

I 

0 

0 

21  shillings 

a  guinea 
IRELAND. 

I 

I 

0 

A  -farthing 

... 

0 

0 

or'i 

2  farthings        = 

a  halfpenny 

0 

0 

0,^ 

2  halfpence 

a  penny 

0 

0 

o-H 

6\  pence 

a  half  shilling 

0 

0 

6 

12  pence 

^  shilling  Irish 

0 

0 

iitV 

13  pence 

•a  shilling 

0 

I 

0 

65  pence 

a  crown 

0 

5 

0 

20  shillings 

a  pound  Irish 

0 

i3 

si 

a2f  shillings 

a  guinea 

I 

I 

0 

FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

The  current  coins  of  France  are  the  double  louls 
(gold),  the  louis  (gold),  the  piece  of  six  li\T^  (silver), 
that  of  three  livres,  the  ecu  (silver),  twenty-four  sols 
piece  (silver),  the  twelve  sols  piece  (silver),  the  six 
sols  piece  (silver),  the  large  or  double  sol  (of  copper), 
the  sol  (of  copper),  and  the  half  and  quarter  sol, 
or  pieces  of  two  and  one  liard.  There  are  also  an- 
cient pieces  made  of  copper  and  silver,  denominated 
pieces  of  six  liards,  value  one  sol  and  a  half. 

According  to  the  new  system,  an  attempt  has  been 
made,  with  partial  success,  to  introduce  the  following 
currency.  The  denomination  of  livrc  has  been 
changed  into  that  of  franc,  with  an  alteration,  in  tlie 
small  proportion  of  only  three  pence  to  the  louis. 
The  franc  Is  then  assumed  as  the  b.isis  or  unite  of  all 
their  computations ;  and  all  values  are  reckoned  up- 
wards by  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  of  francs, 
and  downwards  by  tenth  parts  and  hundredth  parts 
of  francs. 

Some  coins  have  been  put  into  circulation  agree- 
ably to  this  new  system,  viz.  in  silver  pieces  ot  ^ 
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francs,  in  pieces  of  30  sols,  being  the  fourth  of  the 
franc,  and  in  pieces  of  15  sols,  being  the  eighth  of 
the  franc  -,  in  copper  pieces  of  5  centimes  (five  hun- 
dredths) equal  to  the  old  sol,  arid  of  i  o  centimes  (ten 
hundredths)  or  one  decime,  equal  to  the  double  sol. 

Value  of  the  Coinage  of  both  Nations. 

As  a  primary  principle,  the  traveller  must  recollect, 
that  whenever  the  course  of  exchange  between  the 
two  countries  is  at  par,  the  French  louis  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  of  equal  value  to  the  English  pound  ster- 
ling. 


Existing  English  Coins. 

The  guinea  is  equal  to 

The  crown  piece  — 

The  half-crown  — 

The  shilling  — 

The  sixpence  — 

The  penny  — 

The  halfpenny  — 

The  farthing  — 

Existi/ig  French  Coins. 
The  louisj  containing  ) 
24  iivres  or  francsj  ) 

The  si.x  livre  piece  — 

The  live  franc  piece  — 

The  Uvre  piece  — 

The  30  sol  piece  — 

The  24  sol  piece  — 

The  15  sol  piece  — 
The  12  sol  piece 

The  6  sol  piece  — 

The  double  sol  — 

The  6  liard  piece  — 

The  sol  ■ — 

The  two  liard  piece  • — 

The  liard  — 


French  Value. 

I  One  louis  and  one  24 
(,      sols  piece. 

The  six  livre  piece. 

The  three  livre  piece. 

The  24  sols  piece. 

The  12  sols  piece. 

The  double  sol. 

The  sol. 

The  deux  Hards. 

English  Value 
One  jwurid  sterling. 

Five  shillings. 
r  Four  shillings-  and  two 
<-      pence. 

Half-crown. 

FifLcen  pence. 

One  shilUng. 

Sev^  peiK.e  halfpenny^; 

Six  pence.  ! 

'J  liiee  pence. 

A  penny. 

Thi-ec  farthiygs. 

One  hidfpenny. 

One  farthing. 

Haifa  farthinsi. 


The  livre  or  franc  is  a  nominal  vahic,  equal  to  ten 
pence  English.  'J  he  tenth  part  of  a  franc  is  called  a 
decime,  and  the  hiuidrcdth  part  of  a  franc  is  called  ai 
t'jntime. 
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FLANDERS  and  BRABANT. 

I- 


A  pening 

4  peningens 
8  peningens 
2  grotes 

6  petards 

7  petards 
40  grotes 
\~\  scalins 
240  gi-otes 


s. 

---00 

an  urche  o     o 

f '  a  grote  o     o 

a  petard  o     o 

\  a  scalin  o     o 

a  scalin  o     o 

f  a  florin  o     i 

a  ducat  o     9 

f  a  pound  flem       o     9 


HOLLAND  and  ZEALAND. 


t  pening 
8  peningens 
2  grotes 
6  stivers 
20  stivers 
i;o  stivers 
60  stivers 
105  stivers 
6  guilders 


f  A  tryling 
2  trvlins^s 
2  sexlings 
12  fenings 
16  shillings 

2  marcs 

3  marcs. 
6 1  marcs 
l2Cr- shillings 


f  A  fcning 

3  fenings    ■ 
8  fenings 
12  fenings 
8  groshen 
16  groshen 
24  groshen 
32  ^oshen 

4  gMdens 


----00 

=         a  grote  o  o 

a  stiver  o  o 

a  scalin  o  o 

a  guilder  o  i 

a  rix  dollar  o  4 

a  dry  guilder  o  5 

a  ducat  o  9 

f  a  pound  flem.  010 

HAMBURGH. 

00 

--       •]-  a  sexling  o  o 

a  fening         •  o  o 

a  shilling  lub  o  o 

\  a  marc  o  i 

a  slet  dollar  o  3 

a  rix  dollar  o  4 

a  ducat  o  9 

•j-  a  pound  flem  o  u 

HANOVER. 


a  dreyer 
.a  marien 
a  grosll 
a  half  gulden 
a  gulden 
f  a  rix  dollar 

a  double  gulden  o 
a  ducat  O 


d. 

OtIo 

5f 

6 

3 


9 

4i 


3 

3 
6 


i| 
6 

o 

6     . 

4^ 


0:r'T 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 


SAXONY, 


f  An  heller 
2  hellers 
6  chellers 
1 6  hellers 
12  fenings 
1 6  groshen 
24  groshen 
32  groshen 
4  goulds 
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SAXONY  and  HOLSTEIN. 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

D 


a  fening 

a  dreyer 

a  mariln 

a  grosh 

a  gould 

a  rix  dollar 

a  specie  dollar 

a  ducat 


d. 

4 
6 
8 

4 


BRANDENBURGH  and  POMERANIA. 

f  A  denier  -         -         -         -  00 

p  deniers  =         a  polchen  o     o 

18  deniers  a  grosh  o     o 

3  polchens  an  abrass  o     o 

20  groshen  f  a  marc  o     o 

30  groshen  a  florin  o      1 

90  groshen  f  a  rix  dollar  o     3 

108  groshen  an  albertus  o     4 

8  florins  a  ducat  o     o 


Oytc 
9t 

2 

6 
2 

4 


A  dutc 
3  dutes 

2  cruitzers 
8  dutes 

3  stivers 

4  plaperts 
40  stivers 
2  guilders 
4  guilders  '^ 


COLOGN. 

o    o    o,;- 

a  cruifzer  o     o     o|i 

an  albus  o     o     o|-^ 

a  stiver  o     o     o-p'-^ 

a  plaj>ert  o     o     2  r'-j- 

a  copstnck  o     o     8} 

a  guiklcr  024 

a  hard  dollar  048 

a  ducat  094 


BOHEMIA,  SILESIA,  and  HUNGARY. 


A  feuing 

2  fenings 

3  fenings 

4  fenings 

2  cruitzers 
60  crurtzers 
90  cruitzers 
2  goulds 
4  goulds    ' 


---00 

a  drevcr  o     o 

a  grosh  00 

Wa  cruitztr  o     o 

a  white  grosh  o     o 

a  gouKl V  02 

f  a  rix  dollar  o     3 

a  hard  dollar  o     4 

»  dueat  o     9 
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AUSTRIA  and  SUABIA. 


A  fening 
2  fenings 
4  fenings 

14  fenings 
4  cruitzers 

15  batzen 
90  cruitzers 
30  batzen 
60  batzen  " 


A  fening 
4  fenings 

3  cruitzers 

4  cruitzers 
15  cruitzers 
60  cruitzers 
90  cruitzers 
2  goulds 
240  cruitzers 


A  shelon 
3  shelons 
5  groshen 
3  caustics 
1 8  groshen 
30  groshen 
90  groshen 
8  florins 
5  rix  dollars 


A  blacken 
6  blackens 
9  blackens 
2  groshen 
6  groshen 
30  groshen 
90  groslicn 
108  gif'slicn 
64  whiteiu 


=         a  dreyer 
a  cruitzer 
a  grosh 
a  batzen 
a  gould 
f  a  rix  dollar 
a  specie  dollar 
a  ducat 

FRANCONIA. 

=         a  cruitzer 

a  keyser  grosh 
a  batzen 
an  ort  gould 
a  gould 
f  a  rix  dollar 
a  hard  dollar 
a  ducat 

POLAND  and  PRUSSIA. 

=         a  grosh 
a  caustic 
a  tinse 
an  ort 
a  florin 
f  a  rix  dollar 
a  ducat 
a  Frederic  dor 

LIVONIA. 

=  a  grosh 

a  vording 
a  wliiten 
a  marc 
a  florin 
■f  a  rix  dollar 
an  albertus 
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2 

3 
4 
9 


o 
o 
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I 
3 
9 
'7 


r 

T? 

'  9 
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d. 

Or'* 
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o 
I 
I 

4 
6 
8 
4 
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'TT 


If 


14 


'T 
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2 
6 

4 
6 


•f. 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
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acopper-pIatedoUar  o 


0 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 

3 
4 
5 
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2 
6 
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DENMARK,  ZEALAND,  and  NORWAY. 

£.   s.    d. 


A  skilling 
6  skillings 
i6  skillings 
20  skillings 
24  skillings 
4  marcs 
6  marcs 
1 1  marcs 
14  mai'cs 


a  duggen 
a  marc 
a  rix  marc 
•a  rix  ort 
a  crown 
a  rix  dollar 
a  ducat 
a  shatt  ducat 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


SWEDEN  and  LAPLAND 

f  A  ruBstick 

2  runsticks  = 
8  runsticks 

3  copper  marcs 


4  copper  marcs 
9  copper  marcs 
3  copper  dollars 
3  silver  dollars 
2  rix  dollars 


a  stiver 
a  copper  marc 
a  silver  marc 
a  copper  dollar 
a  Caroline 
■a  silver  dollar 
a  rix  dollar 
a  ducat 


RUSSIA  and  ISTUSCOFY. 

A  polusca  -----  o 

2  poluscas  =         a  denusca  o 

2  denuscas  •}■  a  copec  o 

3  copec^  an  akin  o 
locopecs  a  grievene  o 
25  copecs  a  polpofin  o 
50  copecs  a  poltin  o 
100  copecs  a  ruble  o 
a  rubles  a  xcrvonitz  o 


A  rap  » 

3  rapen 

4  fenings 

1 2  fenings 
>5  fenings 
18  fenings 
20  sols 
60  CTuitzers 
108  cruitzers 


BASIL. 

-        -        »  o 

Ti  fening  o 

a  cniitzer  o 

+  a  sol  o 

a  coarse  batzen  o 

a  good  batzen  o 

f  a  livre  o 

a  gulden  o 

a  rix  dollar  o 


X. 

o     3i 
9 

Hi 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 
I 
4 
9 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

2 
2 

4 


M 

o 

6 

3 
6 


4t 
^1 


'zoo 
'100 


3 
6 

o 


0,-r 


"•4 


6 
6 


An  heller 

2  hellers 
4  fenings 
12  fenings 

4  cruitzers 

5  cruitzers 
20  sols 

60  cruitzers 
120  cruitzei's 

A  denier 
4  deniers 

3  cruitzers 

4  cruitzers 

5  cruitzers 

6  cruitzers 
20  sols 

75  cruitzers 
135  cruitzers 


A  denier 

2  deniers  = 

12  deniers 

12  deniers  current 

1 2  small  sols 

20  sols  current 

io§  florins 

15^  florins 

24  florins 
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St.  GAUL. 


=         a  fening 
a  cruitzer 

f  a  sol 

a  coarse  batzen 
a  good  batzen 

r|-  a  livre 
a  gould 
-a  rix  dollar 

BERN. 

a  cruitzer 
f  a  sol 

a  plapert 

a  grog 

a  batzen 
-j-  a  livre 

a  gulden 

^  crown 

GENEVA. 

a  denier  current 

a  small  sol 

a  sol  current 
-)•  a  florin 
f  a  livre  current 

a  patacon 

a  croisade 

a  ducat 


£■  s. 
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d. 

oh 
ok 
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6 
6 

3 
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6 

6 
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4^ 
3 
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LISLE,  CAMBRAY,  VALENCIENNES,  &c. 


A  denier 
12  deniers 
15  deniers 
15  petards 
20  sols 
20  petards 
60  sols 
10  J  livres 
ij  24  livres 


1 


a  sol 
■}■  a  petard 
f  a  piett# 
•f-  a  livre  tournois 
f  a  florin 

an  ecu  of  ex. 

a  ducat 

a  louis  d'or 


c 
o 
o 
o 
o 
c 
o 
o 
I 


oh 
10 


6 

3 
o 


DUNKIRK, 
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DUNKIRK,  St.  OMER's,  St.  QUINTIN,  &c. 


A  denser 
12  deraiers 
15  deniers 
15  sols 
20  sols 
3  livres 

24  livres 

25  A  livres 
32  J  livres 


t  Are 
10  rez 
20  rez 
5  vintins 
4  testoons 
24  vintins 
10  testoons 
48  testoons 
64  testoons 


a  sol 
■f  a  pitard 
f  a  piette 
f  a  livre  tournois 

an  ecu  of  ex. 

a  louis  d'or 

a  guinea 

a  moeda 

PORTUGAL. 

a  half  vintin 
a  vintin 
a  testoon 
a  crusade  of  ex. 
a  new  crusade 
■j-  a  milre 
a  moeda 
a  joanese 


£■ 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 
1 
I 


o 


2 

7§ 
10 

6 
o 
o 
o 


z  + 

I 


o 
o 
o 
o 

2 
2 

5 
7 

16 


5r 


^7 

+  0 

7 
^  o 


o 
I 

3 

^ 
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MADRID,  CADIZ,  SEVILLE,  and  NEWPLATE. 

A  maravedie 

2  maravedies     - 

34  maravedies 

2  rials 

8  rials 

10  rials 

375  maravedies 

32  rials  •{■  a  pistole  ot  ex.         o   14     4 

36  rials  a  pistole  016     9 


a  quartil 

a  rial 

a  pistarine 
f  a  piastre  of  ex. 

a  dollar 
■j-  a  ducat  of  ex. 
f  a  pistole  of  ex. 

a  pistole 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 

3 

4 

4 

14 

16 


Si 

lol 

7 
6 
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GIBRALTAR,  MALAGA,  DENIA  and  VELON. 

f  A  maravedie  -          -          -  00 

2  maravedies     =  an  ochavo  o     o 

4  maravedies  a  qjjiartil  o     o 

34  maravedies  f  a  rial  velon  o     o 

15  rials  f  a  piastre  of  ex.  037 

512  maravedies  a  piastre  o     3     7 

60  rials  f  a  pistole  of  ex.  o  14     4 

3Q48  maravedies  a  pistole  of  ex.  o  16    9 

78  riab  a  pistole  o  id     9 


OTVr 

OtVo- 
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BARCELONA,  SARAGOSSA,  VALENCIA,  and 


A  maravedie 
16  maravedies 
2  soldos 

20  sold-os 
24  soldos 
16  soldos 
22  soldos 

21  soldos 

60  soldos 


A  denari 
12  denari 

4  soldi 
20  soldi 
30  soldi 

5  lires 

1 15  soldi 

6  festoons 
20  lires 


OLDPLATE. 


a  soldo 

a  rial  Oldplate 
•{■  a  libra 
f  a  ducat 
f  a  dollar 
j-  a  dui.at 
•|-  a  ducat 

a  pistole 

GENOA. 

:  a  soldi 

a  chevalct 

f  a  lire 
a  festoon 
a  croisadc 

■f  a  pezzo  of  ex. 
a  genouine 
a  pistole 
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5 
6 

4 
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5 
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9 

6 
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PIEDMONT,  SAVOY,  and  SARDINIA. 


A  denari 
3  denari 
1 2  denari 

1 2  soldi 
20  soldi 
6  florins 
1  florins 

13  livres 
16  livres 


a  quartnni 
a  soldi 

f  a  florine 

f  a  lire 
a  scudi 
a  ducatooa 
a  pistole 
a  louis  d'or 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
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o 
o 
o 
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I 
4 

5 
16 

o 


1 


O  ' 
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9 
3. 
6 

3 
3 
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MILAN,  MODENA,  PARMA,  PAVIA,  &c.. 


A  denari 
3  denari 
12  denari 
20  soldi 
1 15  soldi 
1 1 7  soldi 
6  lires 

22  lires 

23  lires 


-        -        -        o 
a  quartrini  o 

a  soldi  o 

f  a  lire  o 

a  scudi  of  current  o 

f  a  scudi  of  ex.       o 
a  Philip  o 

a  pistole.  o  16 

a  Spanish  pistole  o  id 


0/r 


2|. 

3 

4l 
o 
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LEGHORN, 
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LEGHORN,  FLORENCE,  &c. 


C  O  I 


A  denari 

4  denari 
12  denari 

5  quatrini 
8  cracas 
20  soldi 

6  lires 
75  lires 
22  lires 


A  quatrini 

5  quatrini 
8  bayoes 
1 o  bayoes 
24  bayoes 
10  julios 
12  juHos 
1 8  julios 
31  julios 


A  quatrini 
3  qnntrini 
10  gr;i!ns 
40  quatrini 
20  grains  ' 
40  gr.ilns 
100  grains 
23  tarins 
25  tarins 


A  path  Hi 
6  pichili 
8  pichili 

1  o  grains 
20  grains 
6  tarirts 
13  tarins 
60  carlins 

2  ounces 


a  quatrnn 
a  soldi 


a  craca 
a  quils 
f  a  lire 

a  piastre  of  ex.    o 
a  ducat  o 

a  pistole  o 


ROME. 


a  bayoe 
a  Julio 
a  stamp  julio 
a  festoon 

a  crown  current  O 

-}■  a  crown  stamp     o 

a  cheqTiin  o     ( 

a  pistole  o   i ; 


NAPLES. 


a  carhn 

a  paulo 

a  tarin 

a  testoon 

a.  dncat  of  ex. 

a  pistole 

n  Spanish  pistol 

SaCILY  and  MALTA. 


o 
o 

o 
o 
o 

o 

4 

S 

15 


o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

o 
o 

e  I 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
r 

3 

•J 
16 


a  grain 

a  poiiti 

a  carlin 

a'  fariri 
I  a  flbVih  of  ex. 

a  Ai'cat  of  ex. 
f  an  oimce 

a  pistole    "^  015 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Orir 


oA 


2 

2i 

■'2 
6 


oh 

of 

6 

ih 

6 

o 

o 

o 

6 


o/x 

oi 

4 

S'r 
8 

4 

4 

4 

9 


o/_ 

3'r 

4 

4 


A  quatrini 
6  quatrini 
I  o  bayoes 
20  bayoes 
3  julios 
80  bayoes 
105  bayoes 
100  bayoes 
31  julios 


A  picoli 
1 2  picoli 
6i  soldi 
18  soldi 
20  soldi 
3  jules 
124  soldi 
24  gros 
17  lires 


A  niangar 

4  mangars 
3  aspcrs 

5  aspers 
10  aspers 
20  aspers 
80  aspers 
100  aspers 
10  solotas 


A  carret 
f,\  carrots 
7  carrets 
80  carrets 
18  comashees 
60  comashees 
80  caveers 
100  comashees 
80  larhis 


A,  RAVENNA, 

&c. 

£' 

s. 

d. 

-        -,       - 

0 

0 

o.\ 

a  bayoe 

0 

0 

0^ 

f  a  julio 

0 

0 

6 

f  a  lire 

0 

I 

0 

a  testoon 

0 

I 

6 

a  schudi  of  ex. 

0 

4 

3 

a  ducatoon 

0 

5 

3 

a  crown 

0 

5 

0 

a  pistole 

0 

15 

6 

VENICE. 

_        .         - 

0 

0 

oA 

a  soldi 

0 

0 

ol 

t  a  gros 

0 

0 

n 

a  jule 

0 

0 

6 

\  a  lire 

0 

0 

6} 

a  testoon 

0 

I 

6 

a  ducat  current 

0 

3 

5f 

f  a  ducat  of  ex. 

0 

4 

4 

a  chequin 

0 

9 

2 

TURKEY. 

- 

0 

0 

0/,T 

f  an  asper 

0 

0 

0} 

a  parac 

0 

0 

't 

a  bestic 

0 

0 

3 

an  ostic 

0 

0 

6 

a  solota 

0 

I 

0 

a  piastre 

0 

4 

0 

a  caragrouch 

0 

5 

0 

a  xeriff 

0 

10 

0 

ARABIA. 

- 

0 

0 

a  cnvcer 

0 

0 

o-lr 

a  comashec 

0 

0 

0^ 

a  larin 

0 

0 

I0| 

an  abyss 

0 

I 

4;- 

f  a  piastre 

0 

4 

6 

a  dollar 

0 

4 

6 

a  sequin 

0 

7 

6 

f  a  tomond 

3 

7 

6 

PliRSLA. 


C  0  I 


C  O  I 


PERSIA, 

C-    s.     d. 

COROMANDEL. 

£.  s.   d. 

A  coz 

- 

0     0     0} 

1  A  cash 

-        -        -        -        _ 

0      0      O/j. 

4  coz 

=         a  bisti 

0     0     li 

5  cash  - 

=         a  viz 

0      0       0,'j 

10  coz 

a  shahee 

004 

2  viz 

a  pice 

0     0     of 

20  coz 

a  mamoodi 

008 

6  pices 

a  pical 

0       0       2l 

25  coz 

a  larin 

0     0  10 

8  pices 

a  fanam 

003 

4  shahees 

an  abashee 

0     I     4 

j  10  fanams 

a  rupee 

026 

5  abashees 

an  oe 

086 

2  rupees 

anEnglishcrowr 

050 

12  abashees 

a  bovello 

0  16     0 

36  fanams 

a  pagoda 

089 

50  abashees 

f  a  tomond 
GUZZURAT. 

368 

4  pagodas 

a  gold  rupee 
BENGAL. 

I     15       0 

A  pecka 

- 

0     0     oil 

A  pice 

•              -               -               -               a 

0       0      03% 

2  pcckas 

=         a  pice 

0     0     ofl 

4  pices 

=         a  fanam 

0     0    of- 

4  pices 

a  fanam 

0    0     ij 

6  pices 

a  viz 

G      0      0\\ 

5  pices 

a  viz 

0       0       2|i 

12  pices 

an  ana 

0      0       I^ 

10  pices 

an  ana 

0    0     7i 

10  anas 

a  fiano 

0     I     6i 

4  anas 

a  rupee 

026 

16  anas 

a  rupee 

026 

2  rupees 

anEnglishcrown  050 

2  rupees 

a  pench  ecu 

0     c     0 

14  anas 

a  pagoda 

089 

2  rupees 

anEnglishcrown  9     ?     0 

4  pagodas 

a  gold  rupee 

I   15     0              56  anas 

a  pagoda 

0    8    9 

BOMBAY,  DABUL,  &c. 

SIAM. 

•)•  A  budgrook 
2  budgrooks 

=     f  a  re 

0      0      OfJs 
0      0      OjVo 

A  cori 
800  cori 

•                —                .                a 

=         a  fettee 

0 

0 

0      04o2o, 
0      Oto 

5  rez 

a  pice 

0     0    oU 

125  fettees 

a  salateer 

0 

5  0 

0  yi 

1  3 

16  pices 

a  laree 

0     0     5r 

250  fettees 

a  sooca 

0 

20  pices 

a  quarter 

0     0     6i 

500  fettees 

a  tutal 

0 

2     6 

240  rez 

a  xeraphim 

0     t     4j 

900  fettees 

a  dollar 

0 

4     6 

4  quarters 

a  rupee 

023 

2  ficals 

a  rial 

0 

5     0 

1 4  quarters 

a  pagoda 

080 

4  soocas 

an  ecu 

0 

5     0 

60  quarters 

a  gold  rupee 

I    15     0 

8  satelecrs 

a  cro^^'n 

0 

5     0 

GOA,  VIZAPOUR,  S. 

c. 

CHINA. 

t  A  re 

- 

0     0     o,V„ 

A  caxa 

-        -        -        _ 

0 

0    o,V 

2  rez 

=         a  bazaraco 

0    0    o,V„ 

10  caxa 

=         a  candareen 

0 

0     of 

2  bazaracos 

a  pecka 

0      0      O.Vo 

10  candareens 

a  mace 

0 

0     8 

20  rez 

a  vinta 

0  0  1/5 

35  candareens 

a  rupee 

0 

2     6 

4  vintins 

■a  laree 

0    0     St 

2  rupees 

a  dollar 

0 

4     6 

3  larees 

a  xeraphim 

0     1     41 

70  candareens 

a  rix  dollar 

0 

4     4l 

42  vintins 

a  tangu 

046 

7  maces. 

an  ecu 

0 

S     0 

4  tangns 

a  paru 

0  18     0 

2  rupees 

a  crown 

0 

5     0 

i  tangus 

a  gold  rupee 

I  15    0            1 

0  maces 

t  a"tale 

0 

6     8 

Aa 


JAPAN. 


A  piti 

20  pitas  = 

15  maces 

20  maces 
30  maces 

13  ounces  silver 
2  ounces  gold 
2  japanescs 

2 1  ounces  gold 


An  asper 
3  aspers 
24  medins 
80  aspers 
30  medins 
96  aspers 
32  medins 
200  aspers 
70  medins 


An  asper 

3  aspers 
10  aspers 
2  rials 

4  doubles 
24  medins 
30  medins 
180  aspers 
15  doubles 


A  fluce 
24  fluccs 
4  blanquils 
7  blanquils 
14  blanquils 
2  quartos 
28  blanquils 
54  blanquils 
100  blanquils 
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JAPAN. 


a  mace 

an  ounce  silver 
a  tale 
an  ingot 
an  ounce  gold 
a  Japanese 
a  double 
f  a  cattee 

EGYPT. 

a  medin 
an  Italian  ducat 
f  a  piastre 
a  dollar 
an  ecu 
a  crown 
a  sultanin 
a  pargo  dollar 

BARBARY. 

a  medin 

a  rial  Oldplate 

a  double 

a  dollar 

a  silver  chequin 

a  dollar 

a  zequin 

a  pistole 

MOROCCO. 

a  blanqujl 
an  ounce 
an  octavo, 
a  quarto 
a  medio 
a  dollar 
a  xequin 
a  pistole 
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I- 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

3 
6 


X.  d. 
o  o'^ 
o  4 

4  10} 
6  8 


9 

3 
6 

12  12 
66     3 


6 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 

3 

4 
4 
5 
5 


o  10 

O  10 


o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
I 
4 
3 
4 
8  10 
16  9 


ir 
61 

6 

4 
6 


o 
o 
o 
I 

2 

4 
4 
9 


2 

8 

2 

4 

8  - 
6 
o 


Eagles 
Half  Eagles 
Quarter  Eagles 


AMERICA, 

Gold  Coins. 
Value  each.    I'lireGold. 
Dollars.        Gtaiiis, 
10  247^ 

5 


or 


Standard. 

Grains. 
270 


123I,  about  22s.  sterl.  or  135 
61^  or  671 

Silver  Coins. 
Dollars,  containing    3  7 1  ^^  pure  silver,         or         416 
1854-?,  about  2s.  3d.  sterl.  or  208 
93tj  or  104 

3  7  V  or  tV>  about  5  ^d .  sterl.    4 1 1 
i8x'^or^V  or 

Copper  Coins. 
value  T5?  of  a  dollar  2o3 

~:'o        —  104 


Half 
Quarter 
Dismes 
Half 

Cents, 
Half  cents 


aoj- 


o  16    9 


COLL  AT  ER  A  L  SECURITY,     See  Sccuri/y. 

COLLECTOR  of  EXCISE  is  an  officer  whose  business 
is  to  inspect  into  the  conduct  of  excisemen  and  super- 
visors, and  to  collect  the  duties  payable  within  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  country,  over  which  he  travel.s  for 
that  purpose  once  every  six  weeks.  He  is  also  to 
peruse  the  diaries  of  the  supervisors,  and  vyliere  he 
finds  an  officer  complained  of,  is  to  examine  him  and 
the  supervisor,  and  having  heard  both,  is  in  the  mar- 
gin to  write  his  opinion  of  each  fact:  he  is  also  to  in- 
spect the  supervisors  and  officers  of  his  collection  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  from  the  vouch- 
ers he  transcribes  into  his  book  the  charge  on  each 
particular  person  in  his  collection.     See  Excise. 

COLOGNE,  a  large  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Rhine.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce,  but 
principally  in  Rhenish  wine.  Avery  large  sort  of  ves- 
sels, something  between  the  form  of  a  ship  and  a 
barge,  some  of  them  carrying  300  tons,  carry  on  the 
trade  between  this  city  and  several  Dutch  towns  ;  but 
higher  up  the  river  smaller  vessels  only  can  navigate* 
If  this  city  were  peopled,  and  traded  in  proportioa 
to  its  extent,  it  would  be  of  a  second  rate  in  Europe, 
and  although  very  ancient,  has  long  been  on  the  decay. 

COLONY  and  COLONIZ A'l  ION.  A  colony  is  a  com- 
pany of  people  transplanted  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, 
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other,  or  to  a  distant  province,  to  settle  and  cultivate 
or  inhabit  it. 

There  are  two  difl'crent  sorts  of  colonies ;  those 
established  for  the  purpose  of  peopling  and  cultivat- 
ing a  country  under  the  power  and  auspices  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  the  other  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

In  illustration  of  these  examples,  this  nation  haS 
Industriously  laboured  to  people  and  cultivate  Ame- 
rica, and  is  now  doing  the  same  thing  in  New  South 
Wales  -,  but  the  contrary  policy  has  been  used  with 
the  settlers  in  the  East  Indies,  where  every  thing  has 
been  done  to  prevent  Europeans  from  settling,  or, 
in  the  language  of  those  who  have  carried  on  contro- 
versies on  that  subject,  colonizing  the  country. 

Wherever  the  natives  of  one  country  settle  in  ano- 
ther fully  peopled,  and  where  the  manners  are  formed, 
as  is  the  case  in  Asia,  then  what  is  understood  by  the 
word  colonization  never  takes  place  -,  for  if  those  who 
have  emigrated  return  to  their  own  country,  and  a 
new  race  succeeds  them  as  in  India,  then  it  can  only 
be  called  a  settlement,  and  if  they  remain,  by  degrees 
they  so  mix  and  amalgamate  v.Mth  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  that  they  adopt  their  manners,  and  in 
one  or  two  generations  become  the  same  as  the  abori- 
gines of  the  country.  Experience  has  completely 
proved  this  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  old  country 
can  ever  be  considered  as  a  colony,  however  much  it 
may  be  under  the  power  and  constraint  of  another. 

'J  he  fear  of  colonization  taking  place  upon  the 
peninsula  of  India,  or  in  the  British  territorits  there, 
is  for  that  reason  absurd  and  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  things. 

Wherever  mankind  first  establislied,  the  great  and 
original  mother  country  existed,  and  those  wliich 
sprang  from  it  were  at  first  colonies,  but  as  they 
adopted  manners  and  governments  of  their  own,  they 
ceased  to  answer  the  definition,  and  were  of  conse- 
cjuence  no  longer  called  colonies. 

England  has  had  the  honour  of  colonizing  North 
America,  and  will  long  enjoy  the  advantage ;  for 
though  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  asserted 
and  maintained  their  independence,  they  still  preserve 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  place  from  whence 
they  originally  sprang,  and  tliercfore  the  manufac- 
tures of  England  are  there  sold  in  ten  times  greater 
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quantity  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  known  world.  A  colony  therefore 
loses  its  name,  and  the  qualities  from  which  it  takes 
its  title,  the  moment  that  those  who  form  it  assume 
new  manners,  or  throw  off  the  pov>rer  and  allegiance 
of  the  mother  country.  The  history  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian and  Roman  colonies  might  be  detailed,  but 
it  would  be  too  long  to  enter  upon  in  the  present 
work. 

COMBINATIONS  are  persons  assembled  together  un- 
lawfully with  an  intent  to  do  unlawful  acts,  and  these 
offences  are  punishable  before  such  acts  are  carried  in- 
to effect.  9  Rep.  57. 

By  Stat.  2  &  3  Edward  VI.  c.  15,  combinations 
amongst  victuallers,  &c.  to  raise  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, are  severely  punishable,  and  also  among  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  for  advancing  the  price  of  their 
goods.  12  Mod.  248. 

And  by  the  said  statute  combinations  amongst  ar- 
tificers to  raise  the  price  of  labour  are  also  punish- 
able, and  a  conspiracy  of  the  journeymen  in  any  trade 
is  unlawful,  though  the  matter  about  which  they 
conspire  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  if  they  had  not 
conspired  to  do  it.  8  Mni.  10.  See  Alasters  and  Ser- 
vants; Jiloticipoly. 

COMMANDERS  or  CAPTAINS  of  trading  ships,  are 
such  head  oificers  as  have  the  chief  direction  and 
command  of  merchantmen,  as  well  with  respect  to 
the  proper  security  of  the  cargo,  as  to  the  part  of 
navigating  the  vessel. 

COMMERCE  is  tiie  exchange  of  what  is  superfluous 
for  that  which  is  necessary,  and  as,  in  the  natural 
progress  of  things,  the  superfluities  and  wants  of  men 
have  increased,  commerce  has  gradually  become  more 
intricate  and  extended. 

A  single  exchange  of  articles  mutually  wanted  was 
the  first  form  in  which  commerce  was  carried  on,  and 
it  was  transacted  by  the  proprietors  of  the  articles 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  intermediate  persons,  or 
any  intermediate  measure  of  vakie. 

As  the  property  of  men  increased,  and  their  wants 
multiplied,  the  difficulty  of  finding  persons  with 
whom  to  exchange  tlie  surplus  of  one  man's  stock 
against  the  variety  of  different  articles  he  had  occasion 
to  use,  rendered  a  general  standard  or  measure  of  va- 
lue necessary  ;  for  even  in  a  very  rude  state  of  so- 
A  a  2  ciety. 
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ciety,  the  simple  theorem  of  Euclid,  that  things  which 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  also  equal  to  one  ano- 
ther, was  understood,  and  money  became  an  inter- 
mediate measure  against  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  of 
whatever  sort  they  might  be.  An  intermediate  measure, 
hov/ever,  though  it  greatly  facilitated  transactions  by 
way  of  exchange  or  barter,  was  not  sufficient.  An  in- 
termediate person,  to  whom  those  who  had  a  surplus  to 
dispose  of,  or  who  had  wants  to  supply,  might  address 
themselveg,  soon  became  necessary,  particularly  when  a 
distance  of  space  prevented  the  direct  communication 
of  those  to  whom  the  articles  originally  belonged. 
These  intermediate  persons  were  called  merchants 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  tlie  progress  of  things 
has  been  such,  as  to  throw  into  theii-  hands  almost 
entirely  the  exchange  of  superfluities  and  wants,  which 
is  termed  commerce. 

The  human  intellect,  which  in  every  state  of  so- 
ciety is  exerted,  when  personal  interest  is  concerned, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  acuteness,  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  intermediate  merchant  was  extremely 
convenient,  yet  that  when  an  article  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  merchant  its  price  was  augmented  but 
not  its  value.  This  circumstance  has  kept  barter,  which 
is  commerce  in  its  simple  state,  at  variance  with  re- 
gular commerce,  in  so  far,  that  the  proprietors  of  ar- 
ticles, whenever  they  found  it  practicable,  gave  tlie 
preference  to  barter  of  article  for  article  ;  and  when 
that  could  not  be  done,  as  the  nearest  step  towards  it, 
selling  for  money  to  the  man  who  wanted  the  article 
for  his  own  private  use,  or  purchasing  from  the  per- 
son who,  having  produced  more  of  an  article  than  he 
wanted,  was  induced  to  sell. ' 

Commerce,  then,  is  carried  on  in  three  diiierent 
ways. 

1st.  By  an  exchange  or  barter  of  one  article  for 
another,  those  who  produce  the  articles  treating  or 
negotiating  directly  and  personally  with  each  other. 

2d.  The  person  producing  an  article  treating,  as 
in  the  first  case,  directly  with  tlie  person  wanting  it, 
but  receiving  money,  and  not  other  goods,  in  ex- 
change.  And, 

3d.  When  the  person  producing  the  aitiele  and 
him  who  wants  to  use  it  have  no  intercourse  with 
each  Qjiier,  but  apply  mutually  to  a  third  and  inter- 
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mediate  merchant,  who  buys  from  the  one>  and  sells 
to  the  other. 

This  last  species  of  traffic  or  mode  of  exchanging 
articles  is  that  which  has  by  way  of  pre-eminence 
received  the  name  of  commerce,  which  has  not 
always  encreased  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  a 
nation,  although  nearly  so  in  proportion  to  its  luxury. 
This  has  occasioned  a  considerable  ernor  in  our  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  wealth  of  the  present  compaEed 
with  that  of  former  times. 

The  articles  termed  necessaries  of  life,  wanted  by 
all  men,  and  the  most  part  of  which  are  produced  in 
all  parts,  are  easily  exchanged  by  way  of  barter. 
Butchers  and  bakers  may  pay  for  almost  every  thing 
they  want  with  bread  and  meat.  Taylors  and  shoe- 
makers may  in  like  manner,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  dc>- 
the  same  thing ;  but  a  ribbon-weaver,  a  jeweller,  and 
such  like  manufacturers,  can  never  supply  their  wants 
by  the  barter  of  their  productions.  Such  productions 
must  go  to  those  who  want  them  tlirough  the  regular 
channels  of  commerce. 

Articles  consumed  in  one  country,  and  the  produce 
of  another,  must  also  go  through  the  regular  routine^ 
So  that  what  is  termed  commerce  augments  or  sinks 
in  a  nation  in  proportion  as  articles  of  this  latter 
description  are  produced  or  consumed  by  those  who 
are  in  the  country. 

Another  species  of  commerce  is  when  a  nation  be- 
comes the  intermediate  channel  of  connection  between 
other  nations,  and  supphes  them  mutually  with  a 
part  of  what  they  want,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  a 
commercial  nation. 

The  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  and  Carthaginians 
were  the  commercial  nations  of  the  ancient  world  ; 
the  Venetians,  Genoese,  Portuguese,  Flemish,  Dutch, 
and  English,  of  more  modern  times  ;  but  of  the  whole, 
the  latter  alone  remains  enviable  for  the  portion  of  it 
which  they  now  enjoy,  the  rapid  increase  of  which  will 
appear  from  the  immense  augmentation  to  the  national 
revenue,  as  proved  by  the  receipts  of  the  customs. 

If  we  look  to  former  times  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
look  on  commerce  as  a  very  great  blessing.  Luxury 
gives  birth  to  it,  and  for  a  long  time  they  grow  up 
and  flourish  together,  till  the  day  comes  that  luxury 
engenders    vanity  and    ignorance,  when   commerce 

immediately 
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immediately  quits  her  company.  The  Portuguese  are 
the  nation  that  since,  by  the  discoveries  made  in  na- 
vigation which  changed  the  current  of  trade,  have 
possessed  the  greatest  share  of  commerce ;  but  it  did 
not  remain  in  their  possession  above  a  century,  vdien 
the  Dutch  became  rivals,  and  outran  them  in  the 
career.  Britain  has  since  gone  far  beyond  any  nation, 
and  is,  except  America,  the  only  one  where  com- 
merce is  on  the  increase. 

Besides  a  mere  carrying  trade,  such  as  theTyrians, 
the  Carthaginians,  &c.  enjoyed,  Britain  has  manu- 
factures at  home,  and  colonies  abroad,  which  give  a 
solid  foundation  to  its  dealings  -,  but  so  had  the  Por- 
tuguese and  tlie  Dutch,  yet  that  did  not  hinder  their 
decline. 

Commerce  has  of  late  years  changed  the  fonn  in 
which  it  was  carried  on.  The  invention  of  insurance 
has  taken  away  the  risque  of  the  sea,  and  those  other 
hazards  which  rendered  mercantile  business  preca- 
rious. Bankers  and  brokers  of  various  sorts  transact 
the  business  of  money,  sales  of  goods  (see  the  articles 
Bankers  and  Brokers),  &c.  &c.  and  the  merchant  has 
only  three  things  to  find — knowledge  or  judgment  of 
what  business  will  succeed,  credit  and  capital,  and 
connections  or  correspondents. 

It  must  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
commerce  and  wealth,  though  connected,  do  not  bear 
any  necessary  or  certain  proportion  amongst  a  people 
It  must  farther  be  evident,  that  external  commerce  is 
not  necessary  to  a  nation  in  order  to  be  wealthy,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  productions  of  other  countries  are 
necessary  to  support  the  degree  of  luxury  that  exists 
in  the  interior. 

The  old  English  hospitality  previous  to,  and  even 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  required  little 
importation  from  foreign  parts.  Tea  was  then  un- 
known, sugar  was  but  little  used,  and  beer  of  the 
country  was  the  common  beverage.  The  spices  of  the 
cast,  formerly  used  in  ^uch  profusion  at  the  funerals 
of  the  dead,  but  which  practice  was  entirely  laid  aside, 
were  not  much  wanted. 

Our  East  India  possessions,  the  West  India  islands, 
America,  all  either  colonized  or  conquered  by  our- 
selves, give  the  chief  .support  to  our  commerce.  The 
division  of  labour,  which  has  enabled  us  to  manufac- 
ture at  a  cheap  rate,  and  the  long  credits  which  our 
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accumulated  capital  enables  our  merchants  to  give,  in- 
sure us  customers  in  every  country. 

Commerce  is  now  become  a  certain,  as  it  always 
was  an  honourable  road  to  wealth.  It  is  divided  by 
its  nature  into  foreign  and  home  trade,  wholesale 
and  retail.  See  Barter,  Coin,  Money,  Merchant, 
Factor. 
COMMISSION,  is  the  per  centage  allowed  by  mer- 
chants and  traders  to  their  correspondents  for  trans- 
acting the  various  concerns  committed  to  their  care, 
and  which  are  comprized  under  the  following  heads, 
viz. 

I  St.  The  purchase  of  goods. 

2d.  Sale  of  goods. 

3d.  Guarantee  or  del  credere  for  the  purchasers  of 
goods. 

4th.   Goods  in  transitu. 

5th.  Delivery  of  goods  to  order. 

6th.  Effecting  of  insurances  on  ships  or  goods. 

7  th.  Recovery  of  losses  on  goods  or  ships  insured. 

8th.  Accepting  of  bills  for  foreign  account. 

9th.  Receiving  and  paying  of  money  for  foreign  ac- 
count. 

In  Europe  the  following  rates  are  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  established  usage. 

For  the  purchase  of  goods,  2  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  invoice. 

Sale  of  goods,  2  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  die 
goods  sold.. 

Guarantee  or  del  credere  for  the  purchasers  of 
goods,  2  per  cent. 

Goods  in  transitu,   i  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

Delivery  of  goods  to  order,   i  per  cent,  on  ditto. 

Eftecting  of  insurances  on  goods  or  ships,  \  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  insured. 

Recovery  of  losses  on  goods  or  ships  insured,  2  per 
cent,  on  the  sum  recovered. 

Accepting  of  bills  for  foreign  account,  \  percent. 

Receiving  and  paying  of  monies-  for  foreign  ac- 
count, ^percent. 

The  above  are  the  several  rates  of  commission  paid 
and  charged  by  merchants  in  Europe,  excepting  at 
Gibraltar,  where  the  commission  is  5  per  -cent,  unless 
otherwise  agreed. 

The  commissions  charged  by  merchants  in  Europe 
to  their  correspondents  in  the  West  Indies  vary  cnly 

to 
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to  chose  paid  in  Europe  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
goods,  being  25  per  cent,  instead  of  2  per  cent. 

The  commissions  charged  by  merchants  in  theWcst 
Indies  to  their  correspondents  in  Europe  arc  the  fol- 
lowing, viz. 

1st.  On  the  sale  of  goods,  5  per  cent. 
2d.  On  the  purchase  of  goods,  5  per  cent. 
3d.  For  remitting  of  bills,  5  per  cent. 
4th.  Acting  as  attorney  for  the  recovery  of  pro- 
perty, 6  per  cent. 

Although  the  above  are  the  established  rates,  yet 
there  are  instances  where  less  is  agreed  on  to  be 
charged,  it  being  in  such  case  a  particular  agreement 
between  the  merchant  and  his  correspondent. 

The  rates  of  commission  ch;u-ged  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America  are  the  same  as  in  the  West 
Indies. 

And  from  Europe  to  America  tlie  same  as  to  the 
West  Indies. 

To  and  from  the  East  Indies,  one-half  per  cent, 
brokerage,  and  two  and  a  half  on  the  amount   of 
.  sales. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  are  the  following  com- 
sions  charged  that  arc  not  comprised  under  the  heads 
already  set  forth. 

Manufacturers  pay  to  their  factors  or  agents  five 
per  cent,  on  the  amounts  of  the  goods  they  sell  for 
their  account,  including  warehouse  rent  and  del  cre- 
dere. 

Husbands  and  brot;ers  of  ships  charge  five  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  their  disburse  and  freight. 
COJ.IMISSIONERS,  persons  chosen  for  the  express 
purpose  of  transacting  some  particular  affairs,  and  fur- 
nished with  credentials  and  powers,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  meant  to  act,  by  him  or  them 
by  whom  they  are  named  and  appointed. 
COMMODITY  signifies  all  sorts  of  wares  and  mer- 
chandize whicli  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  merchantable 
state. 

The  real  value  of  a  commodity,  or  of  any  thing, 
is  what  it  costs  to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it, 
and  that  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  labour, 
risque,  &c.  necessary  to  its  production.  A  fish,  for 
example,  derives  its  natural  value  from  the  trouble 
and  time  that  is  employed  to  catch  it.  The  precious 
metals,  which  are  the  measiu-e  of  all  other  values,  are 
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regulated  in  their  price  by  the  time  and  labour  which 
it  requires  to   discover   them,  and   to  bring  them  to 
market  in  a  perfect  state.  If  gold  and  silver,  for  exam- 
ple, were  estimated  either  by  colour,  durability,  weight, 
or  utility,  there  would  not  be  the  difference  between 
them  of  twenty  to  one  tliat  there  is  at  this  day.      In 
like  manner  what  is  called  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  com- 
modity, whatever  its  denomination  may  be,  is  estimated 
by  what  it  costs  to  produce  it.    There  is,  however,  an 
artificial  and   temporary  price  occasionally  given  to 
commodities  of  different  sorts  that  vai-ies  greatly  from 
their  real  value.  The  quantity  wanted  at  any  particular 
time  in  the  market  compared  with  the  quantity  that 
is  to  be  disposed  of,  occasions  a  rise  or  fall  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  intrinsic  value,  however,  is  the  centre 
around  which  the  price  of  an  article  may  be  properly 
said  to  revolve.  When  it  rises  too  high,  then  the  pro-  • 
duction  is  encouraged,  which  augments  the  quantity 
produced ;  and  on  the    contrary,  when   it  fells  too 
low,  the  production  is  discouraged,  and  the  quantity 
diminished ;  hence  the  market,  in  cither  case,  comes 
back  nearly  to  its  level. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  la- 
bour occasions  a  rise  in  the  price  of  every  commodity 
that  labour  produces.  This  is  now  become  a  more  im- 
portant subject  than  at  any  former  time,  for  which 
see  Prices. 
COMMITTEE,  a  number  of  persons  formed  in  a  tem- 
porary way  into  a  body,  to  whom  the  investigation  or 
management  of  some  affair  or  affairs  is  delegated  by 
those  to  whom  of  right  the  investigation  or  manage- 
ment belongs. 

A  committee  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  a 
number  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  result  of  a 
business  -,  and  those  naming  the  committee  arc  bound 
to  abide  by  the  determination  or  orders  given  by  any 
committee  which  they  l>ave  nom.inated,  in  every  af- 
fair that  comes  within  the  power  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  appointed. 
COMMON  COUNCIL,  a  court  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, in  which  all  the  bye-laws  are  made  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  city.  It  consists  of  two  houses  :  the  up- 
per house  is  composed  of  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men ;  the  lower  is  composed  of  the  common  council- 
men,  who  are  chosen  by  the  different  wards  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  body  of  citizens. 

CO^IPANY, 
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COMPANY,  a  society  of  merchants,  traders,  or  manu- 
facturers formed  together  for  a  certain  purpose,  and 
having  one  common  interest  and  end  in  view. 

When  there  are  but  a  small  number  of  persons 
joined  together,  the  association  does  not  in  general  go 
by  the  name  of  company,  but  of  partnership ;  but  in 
such  partnerships  custom  has  introduced  the  manner 
of  naming  the  first  partner,  and  one  or  two  more, 
adding,  and  company — as  A,  B,  and  Co.  to  avoid  a 
long  string  of  names. 

All  societies  formed  by  charter  or  a  public  act  for 
carrying  on  any  business,  are  called  companies,  whicli 
sometimes  go  by  the  name  of  joint-stock  companies, 
and  sometimes  are  called  regulated  companies.  Rc- 
guLued  companies  are  sucii  as  when  every  jx:r3on 
conforming  to  the  regulations  made  and  provided,  has 
a  right  to  trade  on  his  own  stock  or  funds,  in  which 
case  he  enjoys  the  emolument  or  gain  that  arises  from 
his  own  commercial  transactions.  Joint-stock  compa- 
nies are  when  the  capital  stock  is  thrown  into  one 
mass,  and  when  it  is  employed  for  the  general  benefit, 
each  participating  in  the  gain  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  stock  or  capital  which  belongs  to  him. 

Companies  are  frequently  incorporated  by  act  of 
parliament  for  some  particular  purpose,  and  they 
have  in  that  case  the  po^wers  and  privileges  attached 
to  them  by  the  charter  or  act  by  which  they  are 
incorporated. 

COMPANY,  African'.     ^e.t  African  Company. 

Company,  Bulam.     See  Biilatn  Company. 

Company,  East  India.     See  East  India  Company. 

Company,  Greenland.     See  Greenland  Company. 

Company,  Hudson's  Bay.     See  Hudson's  Ba'i  Company. 

Company,  Sierra  Leone.     See  Sierra  Leone  Company. 

Company,  London  Dock,  West  India  Dock.  See 
Port  of  Lomkii. 

Company,  Prussia.    See  Russia  Company. 

Company,  South-Sea.     See  South-Sea  Company. 

Company,  Tvtxkey.     See  Tu-hy  Company. 

COMPACT,  an  agreement  or  contract  made  between 
one  or  more  parties.     See  La-w  of  Nations. 

COINIPENSATION,  an  equivalent.  When  goods  are 
lost  or  damaged,  or  an  injury  done,  the  paying  a 
sum,  or  giving  a  value  to  the  person  injured  equal 
to  the  damage  sustained,  is  called  a  compensation.  It 
is  to  him  who  receives  it  the  same  as  the  price  of  a 
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tiling ;  but  it  generally  implies,  that  though  the  va- 
lue goes  to  him  by  whom  the  injury  was  sustained, 
yet  the  other  who  makes  the  compensation  does  not 
receive  any  advantage,  but  makes  it  to  his  own  loss    s 
and  damage. 
COINIPETITION,  rivalship  in  a  general  sense  ;  and  in 
commerce  it  implies  that  one  or  more  persons  endea- 
vour to  undersell  each  other  in  a  market,  or  to  excel 
in  the  quality  of  an  article  or  commodity.     Compe- 
tition is  the  life  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  all 
sorts  of  trade.     See  Monopoly. 
COMPOUND  INlERESr,  is  in  opposition  to  simple 
interest,  and  consists  in  the  simple  interest,  the  mo- 
ment it  beconits  due,  being  added  to  the  capital,  and 
bearing  interest  aLo.     It  is  expressively  signified  by 
interest  upon  interest  ;  and  its  effects  in  accumulation, 
at  the  end  of  a  considerable  period,  are  surprisingly 
great.     See  Interest. 
COMPROMISE,    a   contract   or   agreement  whereby 
two   parties  who  were  at  variance  settle   their  differ- 
ences, either   with   the    aid   of  arbitrators   or  in   a 
voluntary  manner  ;  but  it  is  without  compulsion,  and 
by  each   party  giving  up  something  of  their  preten- 
sions ;  for  when  the  law  orders,  or  where  one  obtains 
precisely  what  he  demanded,  there  is  no  compromise. 
See  j-livcrrd. 
COMPOSITION,  an  agreement  between  a  debtor  and' 
creditor  to  accept  a  certain  sum  in   discharge   of  all 
demands.     If  the  debtor  assign  over  all  his  eflects  to 
trustees  to  make  an  equ.tl  distribution  among'  all  his 
creditors,  that  would  be  a  good  consideration  in  law 
for  the  promise,  2  T.  R.  24  ;  and  if  the  creditor  only 
verbally  agrees  to  accept  a  composition,  and  on  the 
faith  of  it  the  insolvent  assigns  fairly,  the  creditor 
will  be  entitled  to  no  action,     i  Espin.  Rep.  236. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  even  agreement  by 
creditors  to  take  a  composition  in  discharge  of  their 
debts  be  not  binding,  though  no  fund  be  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  the  compositon.     6  T.  R.  263. 

Where  a  creditor  agrees  to  take  a  composition 
from  his  debtor,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  latter  exe- 
cutes a  deed  of  assignment  of  all  his  property  to  a 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  such  creditor 
shall  not  be  allowed,  by  refusing  to  execute  such  deed, 
to  sue  his  debtor  for  the  whole  of  his  demand.  1 
Esp,  Rep.  23<J. 

If 
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If  a  man,  who  compounds  with  his  creditors,  pays 
more  to  any  one  of  them  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  others,  it  cancels  the  agreement,  even  after  a  pnrt 
or  the  whole  of  the  money  has  been  paid  ;  and  the 
creditors  who  are  ignorant  of  such  surplus  pavment, 
may  bring  actions,  and  recover  the  whole  moKcy  ori- 
ginally due. 

Where  a  debtor  owes  money  to  a  creditor  on  se- 
veral accounts,  he  may  pay  any  part,  and  apply  it  to 
any  debt ;  but  if  he  pay  indefinitely,  the  creditor 
has  his  election  to  which  account  he  will  place  it.  8 
Mod.  236.     See  Bankruptcy,  Fraud,  &c. 

COMPUTATION,  the  true  account  and  construction 
of  time.  A  deed  dated  the  ist  day  of  January,  to 
hold  from  the  day  of  the  date,  shall  be  construed  to 
begin  on  the  2d  day  of  January ;  but  if  it  be  to  hold 
from  the  making,  or  from  henceforth,  it  shall  begin 
on  the  day  delivered. 

Also  the  manner  of  estimating  weights,  measures, 
time,  money,  distances,  or  any  other  kinds  of  quan- 
tities. 

CONDITION,  a  restraint  annexed  to  a  thing,  so  that 
by  the  non-performance,  the  party  to  it  shall  sustain 
loss,  and  by  the  performance  receive  advantage ;  or 
it  is  a  restriction  of  men's  acts,  qualifying  or  suspend- 
ing the  same,  and  making  them  uncertain  whether 
they  shall  take  effect  or  not.  Also,  it  is  defined  to  be 
what  is  referred  to  a  contingency,  which  may  or  may 
not  take  place. 

A  collateral  condition  is  that  which  is  annexed  to 
any  collateral  act.     See  Bond. 

CONGO,  called  sometimes  Lonuer  Guinea,  a  country 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  comprehending  the  king- 
doms of  Congo,  Laongo,  Angola,  and  Benquela. 
The  great  traffic  of  this  country  is  slaves  ;  it  also  pos- 
sesses ivory,  musk,  wax,  honey,  palm  oil,  and  mines 
of  copper  and  silver.  These  mines,  however,  have 
never  been  brought  to  much  account. 

CONJOINT,  or  Co^fJUNCT,  where  two  or  more  per- 
sons are  bound,  or  under  promise  to  act  together.  It 
signifies  united  or  connected. 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, formerly  part  of  New  England,  bounded  on  tTie 
north  by  Massachusett's,  on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island, 
fm.  the  south  by  the  strait  which  divides  it  from  Long 
Ifland,  and  on  the  west  by  New  York.     The  princi- 
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pal  commerce  of  this  state  is  with  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  It  exports  horses,  mules,  cattle,  timbei-,  Indian 
corn,  salted  beef,  pork,  and  fish,  corn,  butter,  cheese, 
and  other  articles  of  its  produce,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing states ;  from  whom  it  takes  in  exchange  indigo, 
rice,  and  spices.  Although  this  state  cannot  be  pro- 
perly called  a  manufactiu-ing  country,  jmost  of  the 
inhabitants  make  their  own  clothes,  which,  although 
perhaps  not  so  fine,  are  as  durable  as  those  they  pro- 
cure from  England. 

CONSEQUENTIAL  LOSSES  and  DAMAGES. 
Where  one  is  party  to  a  fraud,  all  that  follows  by 
reason  of  that  fraud  shall  be  considered  as  done  by 
him.     See  Necesjity. 

CONSIGNIMENT,  the  sending,  delivering  over  goods, 
money,  or  other  property,  to  another  person.  It 
may  be  either  consigned  unconditionally,  or  for  some 
particular  purpose.  Consigned  goods  are  supposed, 
in  general,  to  be  the  property  of  him  by  whom  they 
are  consigtied,  but  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  liim  to 
whom  they  are  consigned. 

CONSULS.  Consul  is  an  officer  established  by  virtue 
of  a  commission  from  a  sovereign  in  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  which  nations  permit,  either  from  custom 
or  treaty,  to  reside  in  their  teiTitories.  We  find  in- 
stances of  this  as  far  back  as  the  12th  century, 
when  some  states  began  to  establish  at  home  judges, 
whose  particular  function  it  was  to  decide  on  matters 
purely  commercial,  and  to  whom  was  given  the  name 
of  consuls.  In  process  of  time,  some  of  the  powers 
stipulated,  in  their  treaties  with  the  Mahometan  and 
pagan  states  out  of  Europe,  for  the  right  of  sending 
consuls  into  those  states,  to  watch  over  tli£  interests 
of  their  subjects  trading  there,  and  to  judge  and  de- 
termine on  differences  arising  amongst  them  touch- 
ing commercial  afl'airs.  Following  these  examples, 
the  christian  powers  in  Europe  began,  in  the  15  th 
century,  to  send  consuls  into  each  other's  terri- 
tories ;  but  even  at  this  day  the  custom  of  receiv- 
ing them  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  universally  estab- 
lished. 

The  rights  of  consuls  differ  widely  in  different 
states.  Most  of  those  sent  out  of  Europe  exercise  a 
pretty  extensive  jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  their 
sovereign.  In  Europe  there  are  some  places  where 
the  consuls  exercise  a  civil  jurisdiction,  more  or  less 

limited, 
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limited,  over  their  fellow  subjects  residing  there ;  In 
others  they  can  exercise  only  a  voluntary  jurisdiction  ; 
and  tlieir  functions  are  confined  to  watching  over  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  state,  particularly  the  ob- 
servance of  the  treaties  of  commerce  ;  and  to  assist 
with  their  advice  and  interposition  those  of  their  na- 
tion, whom  commercial  pursuits  have  led  to  the  place 
where  they  reside.  Although  under  the  particular 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  are  far  from  en- 
joying the  privileges  allowed  to  ambassadors,  eitlier  as 
■  to  jurisdiction,  imposts,  religion,  or  honours.  Some- 
times consuls  general  are  sent,  who  officiate  at  the 
head  of  the  several  consuls  in  different  parts  of  the 
nation  where  they  are  resident. 

The  consuls  are  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  iTiinisters  residing  in  the  courts  whereon  their 
consulate  depends,  or  in  states  where  there  is  a  chief 
consul,  they  correspond  with  him,  and  he  with  the  mi- 
nisters of  his  court.  They  are  to  support  the  com- 
•merce  and  the  interest  of  their  nation  ;  to  dispose  of 
the  sums  given  and  the  presents  made  to  the  lords 
and  principals  of  places,  to  obtain  their  protection, 
and  prevent  the  insults  of  the  natives  on  the  mer- 
chants of  their  nation. 
CONSIDERATION,  is  the  money  or  other  beneficial 
act  done  towards  or  paid  to  another,  for  which  a  certain 
equivalent  beneficial  advantage  is  to  be  communicated. 
Every  consideration  must  be  legal,  and  every  act  im- 
porting a  consideration  must  be  practicable,  otherwise 
it  will  be  void  ;  and  every  subsequent  transaction, 
founded  upon  such  illegal  consideration  or  unlawful 
act,  will  be  also  void ;  absolutely  in  cases  where  they 
have  been  expressly  declared  so  by  the  statute,  and 
•voidable  where  the  party  injured  chuses  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantage.  Thus,  if  a  bill  be  given 
on  an  illegal  consideration,  such  as  the  purchase  of 
smuggled  goods,  procuring  an  office,  compounding  a 
criminal  prosecution,  or  if  it  be  fraudulently  obtain- 
ed, it  is  of  no  avail  either  to  the  original  payee,  or  to 
any  person  receiving  it  with  notice  of  its  original  de- 
fect. 

It  has  been  held,  that  where  two  persons  were  en- 

k         gsged  in  illegal  stock-jobbing  transactions  as  partners, 

and  having  sustained  losses,  one  paid  the  share  of  the 

other  with  his  consent,  and  took  his  bond  for  it ;  the 

bond  was  a  good  security,  for  the  person  who  ad- 
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vanccd  the  money  was  not  concerned  in  the  use  made 
of  it  by  the  others.  Fachtiey  v.  Rawus,  4  Bun\ 
2069. 

With  respect  to  illegal  considerations  in  negotiable 
instruments,  there  are  some  which  are  considered  as 
absolutely  void,  and  others  which  are  considered  as 
voidable  only. 

The  following,  viz.  debts  of  third  persons,  or  those 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  a  discharge 
under  a  fugitive  or  insolvent  act,  by  a  bankruptcy 
and  certificate,or  by  a  composition,  are  held  by  various 
authorities  to  be  good  considerations ;  but  the 
considerations  of  signing  a  bankrupt's  certificate,  or 
withdrawing  a  petition  against  it,  or  joining  in  the 
acceptance  of  a  composition,  dropping  a  criminal 
prosecution,  or  suppressing  evidence  thereon,  smug- 
gling, an  usurious  or  stock-jobbing  contract,  money 
lost  by  gaming,  money  lent  for  the  purpose  of  gaming 
or  betting,  or  lent  at  the  time  and  place  of  such  betting 
and  gaming,  or  by  persons  who  during  such  play 
shall' bet,  have  by  various  authorities  been  deemed 
illegal  considerations. 

But  no  person  who  has  not  himself  received  a 
consideration,  can  insist  upon  the  want  of  one,  if  the 
plaintiff,  or  any  intermediate  party  between  him  and 
the  defendant,  took  the  instrument  bonajide  and  upon 
a  good  consideration,     Lynall  v.  Longbotham,  2  Wils. 

36. 

If  the  cotisideratlon  upon  which  the  bill  or  note 
was  originally  given  was  not  illegal,  an  illegality  in 
the  consideration  upon  which  it  was  subsequently 
transferred;  will  not  make  it  so,  if  the  party  took  it 
bona  fide  and  upon  good  consideration,  Daniel  v.  Car- 
tony,  Espinasse  274.  By  suffering  judgment  by  de- 
fault, the  defendant  will' be  precluded  from  objecting 
to  the  validity  of  the  consideration.  Shepherd  v. 
Charter,  4  T.  R.  275.  See  Bill  of  Exchange,  Stoci' 
jobbing.  Usury. 
I  CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. The  manufactures  and  commodities  of  Turkey 
are  silks,  carpets,  goats'  hair,  wool,  camels'  hair,  cot- 
ton, yarn,  dimity,  wax,  linen,  skins,  blue  and  yellow 
morocco,  leather,  coffee,  rhubarb,  turpentine,  bor.ax, 
gum,  opium,  galls,  mastic,  emery,  lenmion,  bole,  pome- 
granate, shells,  sponges,  dates,  almonds,  wine,  oils, 
figs,  raisins,  mother  of  pearl,  box  wood,  saffron,  &c. 

B  b  These 
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These  are  exported  in  large  quantities  by  the  several 
European  trading  nations,  who  import  their  own 
goods,  and  purchase  those  of  the  country.  No  na- 
tion is  more  advantageously  situated  for  traffic  than 
the  Turkish,  having  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Levant,  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  consequently 
greater  opportunities  of  importing  the  rich  merchan- 
dises of  the  east,  and  distributing  them  all  over  Eu- 
rope, than  any  maritime  power ;  but  they  never  at- 
tempt distant.voyages,  having  but  few  merchant  ships, 
and  both  their  imports  and  exports  are  chiefly  made 
in  foreign  bottoms. 

CONTRABAND.     See  Smuggling,  Law  of  Nations. 

CONTRACT.  See  Agreementf  Deeds,  Coiisidcration, 
Sales,  Usury. 

CONTINGENT,  signifies  the  proportion  that  falls  to 
any  one  concerned  in  a  business  or  enterprise  5  also 
the  portion  of  money  or  other  value  to  be  furnished 
by  one  person  or  body  towards  the  execution  of  a 
joint  enterprise. 

CONTRIBUTION,  a  term  synonymous  to  average. 
See  Average. 

CONVOY,  is  any  number  of  ships  of  war  appointed 
to  accompany  and  protect  merchant  ships,  and  pre- 
Tent  their  being  insulted  by  pirates,  or  the  enemies  of 
their  states  in  time  of  war,  and  sometimes  used 
to  denote  vessels  under  such  protection.  See  Insu- 
rance. 

COOPERS.  By  s.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4,  coopers  shall 
make  their  vessels  of  seasonable  woods,  and  mark 
them  with  their  own  marks,  on  forfeiture  of  3s.  4d. 
and  the  contents  of  vessels  are  appointed  to  be  ob- 
served under  the  like  penalty. 

COPARTNER.SHIP  is  when  two  or  more  persons 
unite  together,  and  agree  to  participate  in  profit  and 
loss,  according  to  their  respective  shares  in  a  capital  or 
joint  stock. 

To  constitute  partnership,  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  a  communion  of  profit  and  loss  be- 
tween the  parties ;  and  this  is  the  true  criterion  to 
judge  how  far  the  parties  are  not  partners,  i  H.  B. 
43,48. 

If  there  be  several  joint  partners,  and  any  person 
deals  with  them  in  any  business  concerning  their  joint 
trade,  whereby  a  debt  may  become  due,  they  and 
their  survivors  will  be  jointly  liable  ;  but  if  such  per- 
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son  deal  with  one  partner  upon  his  own  individual  jic- 
count,  such  debt  will  not  bind  the  firm. 

Persons  who  jointly  undertake  any  single  concern 
are  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  considered  as  general 
copartners,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  a  joint  commission  of 
bankruptcy.  Doug.  ^^6. 

If  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
purchase  goods  in  the  name  of  A.  only,  and  to  take 
aliquot  parts  of  the  purchase,  but  not  jointly  to  resell 
the  goods  ;  on  the  failure  of  A.  the  ostensible  buyer, 
B.  C.  and  D.  were  held  not  answerable  to  the  seller  as 
partner,   i  H.  Bl.  37,  44. 

To  make  a  man  liable  as  a  partner,  there  must  be 
either  a  contract  between  him  and  the  ostensible  per- 
son to  share  jointly  in  the  profit  and  loss,  or  he  must 
have  given  permission  to  the  other  to  make  use  of  his 
credit,  and  thereby  to  hold  him  out  as  one  jointly  re- 
sponsible with  himself.  Hoare  &  al.  v.  DaiveSy  i 
Doug.  371. 

If  a  man  advance  money  to  a  trader,  and  become 
thereby  interested  in  the  profits  of  the  trade,  such 
conduct  will  frequently  make  him  a  secret  partner,  al- 
though it  will  not  in  all  cases  conclude  him  so.  1  he 
true  criterion  where  money  is  advanced  to  a  trader, 
is  to  consider  whether  the  profit  or  premium  be  cer- 
tain and  definite,  or  casual,  indefinite,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  accidents  of  trade  ;  in  the  former  case  it  is 
a  loan,  in  the  latter  a  partnership.     2  Bla.  Rep.  g^S, 

999- 

Each  partner  has  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  whole 
of  the  capital,  and  not  the  whole  of  an  undivided 
moiety.  They  are  joint  tenants  in  the  stock,  not  only 
of  that  whicli  was  in  being  at  the  time  of  entering 
into  partnership,  but  they  continue  joint-tenants 
throughout,  whatever  changes  may  occur.  1  Vez.  242. 
Coivp.  448.  Each  partner  is  consequently  entitled  to 
be  allowed  against  the  other  any  thing  he  has  ad- 
vanced, and  to  charge  the  other  in  account  with  what 
the  other  has  brought  in  or  taken  out  more  than  he 
ought.  Coiup. /\-]i.  Pre.  Ch.  285. 

Where  three  had  employed  the  defendant  to  sell  tim- 
ber, in  which  they  were  jointly  concerned,  had  paid 
two  of  them  their  exact  proportion,  and  they  had  given 
him  a  receipt  in  full  ;  the  third  brought  an  action  for 
the  remainder,  being  his  share,  and  an  objection  was 
taken,  as  this  was  a  joint  employment  by  three,  oae 

alone 
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nlone  could  not  properly  bring  the  action  ;  but  Lor  J 
Mansfield  held,  tluit  where  there  had  been  a  seve- 
rance, as  in  the  present  case,  one  partner  alone  might 
sue.  Espiii.  Dig.  117. 

The  partnership  property,  in  case  of  death,  vests 
in  the  survivor,  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce,  there  is  no  right  of  survivorship 
amongst  merchants.  The  surviving  partner  becomes 
trustee  for,  and  subject  to  an  account  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased  partner  for  his  share  in  the 
property  ;  and  from  hence  it  follows,  that  the  execu- 
tor of  the  deceased  partner  cannot  collect  the  part- 
nership debts,  or  commence  any  action  for  the  re- 
covery thereof;  neither  as  any  other  person  than  the 
surviving  partner  is  legally  competent  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  any  debts,  so  none  of  the  debtors  to  the  part- 
nership will  be  justified  in  paying  to  any  other  person 
than  the  surviving  partner,  or  such  person  as  he  shall 
appoint. 

The  accounts,  therefore,  ought  in  cases  of  death  to 
be  immediately  taken,  as  the  property  continues  in  the 
surviving  partner,  and  is  a  lien  in  his  hands  for  any 
debt  due  from  the  deceased  partner,  although  such 
survivor  should  afterwards  die  or  become  a  bank- 
rupt. 

Dusclulion  of  Partnerships.  Partnerships  are  dis- 
solved by  death,  by  bankruptcy,  by  consent,  ox  by  ef- 
fluxion of  time. 

If  the  partnership  be  dissolved  by  consent,  the  legal 
interest  will  so  in-  remain  as  before,  that  the  property 
of  the  partner  going  out  will  not  be  thereby  divested, 
but  he  still  remains  as  joint-tenant  with  the  other ;  and 
one  partner  and  the  separate  creditors  of  the  other 
cannot  affect  the  stock  any  farther  than  was  in  the 
power  of  that  partner  to  whom  they  are  creditors. 

In  cases  where  a  partnership  expires  by  effluxion  of 
time,  if  one  intend  to  continue  the  trade,  and  the 
other  refuse,  an  action  may  be  brought  at  law,  or  a 
bill  in  equity  filed  for  an  account,  and  to  restrain  the 
disposing  of  the  goods,  of  which  the  possession  may 
be  wrongfully  withheld. 

Upon  a  dissolution,  a  partner  can  only  have  a  right 
to  an  account  of  the  partnership,  and  the  balance  due 
upon  his  respective  share  ;  and  no  person  chiming  in- 
terest under  such  partner  can  be  in  better  condition 
than  himself.    Executors  and  assignees  are  governed 
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by  the  same  principle  of  law,  and  can  only  be  entitled 
to  an  undivided  moie'.y,  subject,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  rights  of  the  other  partner,  Coivp.  448,471. 

Payment  to  one  partner  is  considered  as  payment 
to  all.  If  there  be  three  partners,  whereof  two  are 
bankrupts,  and  their  proportions  are  assigned  over, 
and  payment  made  to  the  solvent  partner,  this  will 
be  a  payment  to  all  the  assignees,  who  are  considered, 
with  respect  to  this  transaction,  as  copartners. 

The  act  of  one  partner  jn  the  name  of  the  firm, 
is  allowed  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  others,  although 
it  may  be  on  his  own  individual  account,  unless  the 
parties  claiming  the  benefit  of  it  received  it  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  in  which  case  the 
others  are  not  bound,  Bheiiffw  Wilks,  East.  48.  But 
one  of  the  partners  cannot,  after  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  bind  the  others  by  his  signatiu-e  to  a 
bill,  although  he  is  empowered  to  receive  and  pay  the 
debts  of  the  concern,  and  actually  applies  the  money 
which  he  receives  in  discounting  the  bill  in  discharge 
of  a  partnership  debt. 

A.  and  B.  ship  agents  at  different  ports,  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  share  in  certain  proportions 
the  profits  of  their  respective  commissions,  and  the 
discount  on  tradesmens'  bills,  by  them  employed  in 
repairing  the  ships  consigned  to  them,  &c.  By  this 
agreement  it  was  held,  that  the  parties  became  liable 
as  partners  to  all  persons  with  whom  either  had  made 
any  contract  as  such  agent,  although  it  was  expressly 
provided  by  the  agreement  that  neither  should  be 
responsible  for  the  acts  or  losses  of  the  other,  but  each 
for  his  own.  Waiigh  \.  Carver,  Carver  v.  Gic-ltr,  2 
Hen.  Bl.  235. 

In  the  case  of  Graham  and  others  v.  Rohertson,  the 
plaintiffs,  together  with  A.  and  B.,  being  owners  of 
one  vessel,  and  the  defendant  of  another,  a  prize 
was  taken,  condemned,  and  shared  by  agreement  be- 
tween them  ;  the  sentence  of  condemnation  was  af- 
terwards reversed,  and  restitution  with  costs  was 
awarded,  which  was  paid  solely  by  the  plaintifis,  A.  and 
B.  having  become  bankrupts  in  the  mean  time  -,  and 
it  was  held,  that  an  action  could  not  be  brought  by 
the  plaintiffs  alone  for  a  moiety  of  the  restitution  mo- 
ney and  of  the  costs,  because  this  was-  ciihcr  a  p.irt-- 
nership  transaction,  in  which  case  A.  and  B.  ought  fu 
be  joined,  or  not,  when  separate  actions  (.hould  fiavc 
B  b  2  been. 
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been  brought  by  each  of  the  persons  paying.  Graham 
and  others  v.  Robertson,  2  T.  R.  282. 

Two  partners  purchased  a  ship  under  a  bill  of  sale, 
pursuant  to  26  G.  III.  c.  60,  after  v/Iiich  they  took  in 
other  partners,  but  the  ship  was  not  transferred  to 
them  jointly  with  the  others ;  and  it  was  held,  that 
the  four  partners  had  not  any  insurable  interest 
in  the  freight  of  the  ship,  such  right  to  freight  re- 
sulting only  frona  right  to  ownership,  and  these  four 
partners  had  neither  a  legal  nor  equitable  title  to  the 
ship.     Camden  and  others  v.  Anderson,  5  1".  R.  709. 

Where  there  were  two  partners,  and  one  of  them 
applied  trust  money  in  the  trade  with  the  privity  of 
the  other,  and  afterwards  a  separation  took  place,  and 
the  partnership  effects  were  assigned  over  to  the  first, 
who  took  on  him  the  debts  ;  this  was  held  to  be  a 
payment  in  discharge  of  the  other  partner ;  both,  ne- 
vertheless, were  liable  to  make  good  the  trust  money. 
Smith  and  others  v.  Robert  and  Thomas  Jameson,  5 
T.R.  601. 

In  delivering  goods  upon  any  contract,  any  act  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  of  such  delivery  may  be  admitted 
as  evidence  to  shew  that  the  goods  were  delivered  on 
a  partnership  account,  if  it  were  doubtful  at  the  time 
of  the  contract ;  but  if  it  appear  clearly  that  no  part- 
nership existed  when  the  contract  was  made,  no  sub- 
sequent act  by  any  person  who  may  afterwards  be- 
come a  partner  (not  even  an  acknowledgment  that 
he  is  liable,  or  accepting  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
on  them  as  partners  for  the  identical  goods)  will 
make  him  liable  in  an  action  for  goods  sold  and  deli- 
vered, though  he  would  have  been  liable  in  action  on 
the  bill  of  exchange.  Saville  v.  J.  Robertson  and 
Hutchinson,  4  T.  R.  720. 

A  promise  in  writing,  directed  toA.B.  andC.  a 
house  in  trade,  to  pay  for  goods  to  be  furnished  to 
another,  cannot  be  enforced  in  an  action  by  B.  and 
C.  to  recover  the  value  of  goods  furnished,  after  A. 
had  withdrawn  from  the  partnership.  Myers  and 
others  v.  Edge,  7  T.  R.  754. 

One  partner  cannot  bind  another  by  deed,  but  he 
may  by  drawing  or  accepting  bills  of  exchange.  7 
T.R.  210. 

But  although  one  partner  cannot  bind  another  by 
deed,  yet  if  a  partner  execute  a  deed  for  himself 
and  his  partner,  by  the  authority  of  his  partner,  and 
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in  his  presence,  this,  although  only  once  sealed,  will  be 
a  good  execution,  and  consequently  bind  the  partner. 
Ball  V.  Diinsterville  and  Others,  4  T.  R.  313. 

A  power  given  to  A.  to  receive  and  pay  all  debts 
due  and  from  the  partnership  upon  its  dissolution, 
does  not  authorize  him  to  indorse  a  bill  of  exchange 
in  the  name  of  the  partnership,  though  drawn  by  A. 
in  that  name,  and  accepted  by  a  debtor  of  the  partner- 
ship after  the  dissolution,  so  that  the  indorsee  of  such 
bill  can  maintain  no  action  on  the  bill  against  A.  B. 
and  C.  as  partners.  Neither  can  such  indorsee  main- 
tain an  action  against  them  for  money  paid  to  the 
use  of  the  partnership,  although  in  point  of  fact  the 
money  raised  by  discounting  such  bill  be  applied  by 
A.  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  from  the  partner- 
ship. Kilgciir  V.  Finlayson,  Galbraith  and  Harper,  i 
H.BL  155. 

The  bankruptcy  of  one  partner  may  be  pleaded 
in  bar  to  an  action  by  several.  Echhardt  and  others 
V.  Wilson,  8  T.R.  140. 

An  action  for  partnership  debts  may  be  brought 
against  one  partner  only ;  and  unless  he  pleads  in 
abatement  he  will  be  excluded.     Rice  v.  Shiite,  1  Bl. 

With  respect  to  partnerships  the  law  establishes 
this  distinction,  viz.  if  the  cause  of  action  arise  from 
contract,  all  the  parties  to  that  contract  mu?t  be 
sued  ;  but  if  the  action  arises  from  a  trespass  or  ex 
delicto,  he  may  either  sue  all  or  a7iy  of  the  parties  at 
his  election,  upon  each  of  whom  a  separate  trespass 
attaches  individually.  Mitchell  v.  Tarbtitt,  5  T.  R. 
649. 

One  partner  may  maintain  an  action  against  an- 
other for  money  had  and  received  to  the  separate  use 
of  the  former,  and  wrongfully  carried  to  the  part- 
nership account.  Smith  v.  Barrciv,  240.  2  T.  R. 
476. 

Where  money  is  owing  to  two  partners,  and  after 
the  death  of  one  of  them  it  is  paid  to  a  third  per- 
son, the  surviving  partner  may  maintain  an  action  for 
money  had  and  received  in  his  owti  right,  and  not  in 
this  case  as  a  survivor.     Ibid. 

If  two  persons  enter  into  articles  of  copartnership 
for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  the  deed  of  copart- 
nership contain  a  covenant  to  account  yearly,  and  to 
adjust  and  make  a  final  settlement  at  the  expiration 

of 
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of  the  partnership ;  and  before  the  exi?iratIon  of 
seven  years  they  dissolve  the  partnership,  and  account 
together,  and  strike  a  balance,  which  is  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiff,  including  amongst  the  partnership  ac- 
counts several  other  items  not  connected  with  the 
partnersliip,  and  the  defendant  promises  to  pay,  an 
action  of  assumpsit  will  lay  upon  this  express  pro- 
mise, Foder  V.  Allatison,  2  T.  R.  479  ;  and  an  action 
of  assumpsit  may  be  maintained  upon  an  express  pro- 
mise for  the  amount  of  a  balance  due  upon  a  partner- 
ship account,  though  there  be  between  the  parties  a 
covenant  to    account.      Moravia  v.   Levy,    2   T.  R. 

483- 

A  contract  made  by  two  partners  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  a  third  person,  equally  out  of  their 
own  private  cash,  is  a  joint  contract,  and  they  must 
be  jointly  sued  upon  it.  Byers  v.  Dohey,  i  H.  Bl. 
236. 

An  action  cannot  be  maintained  by  several  part- 
ners for  goods  sold  by  one  of  them  living  in  Guern- 
sey, and  packed  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  smuggling, 
though  the  partners  who  reside  hi  England  are  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  sale.  Biggs  v.  Lawrence,  3 
T.R.341. 

If  one  of  two  partners  become  bankrupt,  the  sol- 
vent partner  may,  if  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
and  without  fraud,  dispose  of  the  partnership  ef- 
fects ;  and  if  he  afterwards  fail,  the  assignees  under 
a  joint  commission  against  both  cannot  maintain 
trover  against  the  hna  fde  vendee  of  such  partner- 
ship effects.     Fox  v.  Hanbury,  Coivp.  445. 

Partners  in  a  ship  and  cargo  by  discharging  notes 
of  one  who  becomes  a  bankrupt,  cannot  stand  in  his 
place  for  any  share  of  his  profits,  ^rnith  v.  De  Si/vax, 
Convp.  469. 

If  a  bill  or  note  be  made  payable  to  several  persons 
•who  are  not  in  copartnership,  the  indorsement  must  be 
by  all  of  them.     Carrick  v.  Vichery,  3  Doug.  653. 

Where  one  partner  takes  a  moiety  of  the  profits  in- 
definitely, he  shall  be  made  liable  by  the  operation  of 
law  to  the  losses  also.     2  H.  B.  24J. 

Where  the  consignee  of  goods  (to  whom  the  bill 
of  lading  was  indorsed  in  blank)  assigned  it  over  as  a 
security  for  acceptances  given  by  the  assignee,  not 
amounting  to  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  they  after- 
wards become  partners  in  the  goods,  by  an  agreement  be- 
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twecn  them  that  the  profits  and  loss  should  be  equally 
divided  ;  but  the  first  was  to  stand  guarantee  to  the 
other  for  the  solidity  of  the  factor  by  whom  the 
goods  were  to  be  sold  ;  and  it  appeared  by  the  agree- 
ment that  the  consignor  had  not  been  paid  for  the 
goods,  the  assignee  of  the  bill  of  lading  cannot  main- 
tain trover  against  the  consignor  if  he  stop  the  goods 
in  trasitu  on  the  insolvency  of  the  consignee,  for  one 
partner  cannot  recover  those  goods  which  the  other 
could  not.      Sa/etnens  v.  Nissen,  M.  29  G.  III. 

If  partners  by  deed  assign  all  their  partnership  ef- 
fects, &c.  to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  their  cre- 
ditors, and  some  of  the  separate  creditors  of  one 
partner  do  not  assent  to  it,  such  assignment  is  void 
and  fraudulent.  Eckhardt  and  others  v.  JCi/son,  8 
T.R.  140. 

Two  (of  three)  partners  who  had  contracted  a 
debt  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  third  partner  into 
the  firm,  cannot  bind  such  third  partner  without  his 
assent,  by  accepting  a  bill  drawn  by  the  creditor  upon 
the  firm  in  their  joint  names  ;  but  such  security  is 
fraudulent  and  void  as  against  the  third  partner,  and 
cannot  be  recovered  in  an  action  against  the  three, 
wherein  one  only  of  the  original  partners  pleaded  to 
the  action.  Shirrlff  and  another  v.  Wilkes,  T.  R. 
Mich.  41  G.  III. 

If  money  be  paid  by  one  partner  to  another  before 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing paid  over  as  his  liquidated  share  of  a  debt  to  their 
joint  creditor  ;  if  the  money  so  paid  be  not  applied  to 
this  specific  purpose,  it  is  proveable  as  a  debt  under 
a  commission,  although  the  solvent  partner  were  not 
called  upon  to  repay  the  debt  to  the  jouu  creditor  till 
after  the  bankruptcy  of  the  other.  But  the  solvent 
partner  may  recover  from  the  bankrupt  his  share  of 
such  debt  so  paid  after  the  bankruptcy  to  the  joint 
creditor,  notwithstanding  the  bankrupt  has  obtained 
his  certificate. 

Where  A.  engages  with  B.  C.  and  D.,  who  were 
before  partners,  as  a  partner  in  a  particular  transac- 
tion, and  B.  C.  and  D.  become  bankrupts,  after  which 
A.  pays  a  debt  due  from  himself  and  them  to  a  joint 
creditor  ;  it  was  held,  that  these  three  partners  con- 
stituted but  one  debtor  to  A.,  and  that  he  might  re- 
cover from  B.  the  proportion  of  B.  C.  and  D.  to- 
wards the  joint  debt,  B.  not  having  pleaded  an  abate- 
ment. 
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ment.  Where  a  balance  of  nccounts  is  struck  be- 
tween partners,  and  there  is  a  promise  to  pay,  an  ac- 
tion at  law  will  He.     2  T.  R.  438. 

Where  partners  are  jointly  and  severally  bound,  a 
bond  creditor  may,  under  a  bankruptcy,  make  his 
election  to  come  against  the  joint  or  separate  estate, 
but  not  against  both,  except  for  the  deficiency,  and 
after  the  other  creditors  are  paid,  i  Atk.  107.  2  Chan- 
Ca.  139. 

In  a  general  partnership,  payment  to  one  party  is 
payment  to  all,  12  Mod.  447.  So  if  all,  except  the 
party  to  whom  payment  is  made,  were  bankrupts, 
the  payment  is  only  unavoidable  as  to  his  proportion. 
5  Via.  Abr.  \6.  245. 

If  one  partner  borrows  any  money  out  of  the  ge- 
neral partnership  trade,  his  own  share  shall  be  an- 
swerable for  it  -,  and  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
come  into  equity,  and  pray  an  account,  without  mak- 
ing satisfaction  for  the  debt.      IJ'ats.  72. 

A  partner,  like  a  bailee,  is  accountable  for  negli- 
gence in  carrying  on  trade,  and  all  the  damages  which 
happen  through  his  fault,  Wats.  152;  but  if  a  man 
fails  in  having  used  the  most  exact  diligence,  such  a 
failure  is  not  comprehended  under  the  tcrmjlju/i ; 
for  a  partner  is  not  liable  to  answer  damages,  if,  in 
regard  to  the  goods  of  the  partnership,  it  appears 
that  he  has  used  the  same  care  and  diligence  towards 
them  which  he  has  usually  observed  in  keeping  his 
own  individual  property. 

If  on  an  execution  against  a  partner,  the  partner- 
ship goods  are  taken  and  sold,  the  sherifl"  is  to  pay 
over  to  the  other  a  share  of  the  produce,  propor- 
tioned to  his  share  in  the  partnership  effects.  Doug. 
627.  650. 

On  an  execution  against  one  partner,  the  sheriff 
must  seize  all  the  goods,  for  the  moieties  are  undi- 
vided ;  and  if  he  seize  but  a  moiety,  and  sell  that,  the 
other  copartner  will  have  a  right  to  a  moiety  of  that 
moiety.  He  must  therefore  seize  the  whole,  and  sell 
the  moiety  thereof,  and  then  the  vendee  will  be  tenant 
in  common,  i  Salk.  392.  3  Salk.  61.  2  Lord  Rapn. 
871. 

Where  the  partnership  effects  are  sold,  the  propor- 
tion may  be  settled  by  a  reference  to  the  master. 
Doug.  627. 

In  carrying  on  a  partnership  trade,  the  powers  of 
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each  are,  in  general,  discretionary;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  partners  ought  not  to  act  in  matters  of  import- 
ance without  consulting  together,  provided  opportu- 
nity offers  ;  for  though  a  partner  may  not  be  respon- 
sible merely  for  judging  ivrcng  in  a  case  where  he  had 
authority  to  act,  yet  if  it  appeal-  that  he  exceeded  his 
power,  and  the  event  terminate  unsuccessfully,  he 
must  bear  the  loss. 

If  one  of  several  partners  is  concerned  in  smug- 
ghng  on  account  of  the  copartnership  trade,  the 
crown  may  go  against  any  one  of  the  partners  for  the 
whole  penalty.     Baiib.  298. 

In  all  partnership  contracts,  where  money  is  fur- 
nished by  on£  side  only,  if  the  casualty  goes  to  the 
interest  of  such  money  only,  and  not  to  the  principal, 
it  will  be  usury,  and  the  party  can  recover  nothing 
upon  such  contract.  But,  at  the  same  time,  to  con. 
stitute  such  usurious  contract,  there  must  be  a  loan 
of  money,  goods,  merchandizes,  &c.  to  be  repaid 
and  restored  to  the  lender  with  higher  interest  than 
the  statute  allows.  It  is  essential  that  the  thing  lent 
is  to  be  returned ;  for  it  cannot  be  a  loan,  unless  the 
money  or  thing  borrowed  is  to  be  restored,  and  the 
making  illegal  interest  precarious  will  not  take  it  out 
of  the__statute,  nor  will  any  other  shift  or  contrivance 
whatsoever,     i  T.  R.  200.  3  WUs.  395. 

When  a  new  partner  is  admitted,  although  there  be 
no  public  notice  of  the  alteration  in  the  firm,  his 
signature  ought  to  be  transmitted,  with  an  intima- 
tion of  the  change  in  the  copartnership,  to  all  the 
correspondents.  Some  mercantile  houses,  however, 
which  have  been  long  established,  often  retain  the 
old  firm,  though  all  the  original  partners  be  dead  or 
withdrawn. 

It  appears  that  if  any  of  the  legatees,  or  persons 
entitled  to  the  effects  of  a  deceased  partner,  should 
become  injured  in  consequence  of  any  indulgence 
granted  by  his  executors  or  administrators  to  the  sur- 
viving partner,  the  executors  will  become  personally 
responsible  to  such  legatees,  &c.  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  injuries  they  may  sustain.  In  case  of  death, 
therefore,  if  the  surviving  partner  refuses  to  come  to 
an  immediate  account,  the  executors  should,  without 
delay,  file  a  bill  in  equity  against  him,  praying  an  ac- 
count, and  that  a  receiver  may  be  appointed,  and 
for    general  relief  and   protection ;    and  executors 

would^ 
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TV'oulJ,  in  such  cases,  act  prudently  in  advertislug  for 
debtors  to  bring  in  their  accounts. 

A  debt  due  to  two  partners  may  be  set  off  by  the 
survivor  to  an  action  brought  against  himself,  i  Bl. 
Rep.  475.  If  partners  agree  to  refer  all  matters  in 
ditFerencc  to  arbitration,  the  arbitrator  may  dissolve 
the  partnership. 

If  a  partner,  on  the  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
other  partners,  submits  to  an  arbitration,  and  pro- 
mises to  perform  the  award,  they  are  not  bound  there- 
by, though  the  partner  so  submitting  shall  perform 
it.     2  Mod.  Rep.  228. 

Where  a  partner  has  withdrawn  his  name  from  a 
firm,  though  he  continues  to  receive  part  of  the  pro- 
fits as  a  dormant  partner,  it  is  not  ground  of  non- 
suit that  his  name  is  not  joined  in  an  action  against 
the  other  partners.     2  Esp.  Rep.  468. 

When  some  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  are  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  they  must  be  joined 
in  the  action,  and  outlawed,  6  T.  R.  327  ;  so  where 
there  is  a  joint  demand,  and  one  will  not  join  in  the  ac- 
tion, he  must  be  summoned  and  served ;  but  where  one 
partner  is  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  partner  before  the 
court  shall  pay  the  whole  of  a  joint  demand. 

After  an  act  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  one  of 
two  partners,  if  joint  effects  are  sent  away,  which 
came  to  the  defendant's  hands,  and  afterwards  the 
solvent  partner  dies,  leaving  the  defendant  his  exe- 
cutor, and  afterwards  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  is 
taken  out  against  the  surviving  partner,  and  his  estate 
assigned  to  t!ie  plaintilTs ;  it  was  held,  that  they  are 
tenants  in  common  with  the  solvent  partner,  and 
after  his  decease  with  his  representatives,  by  relation 
of  law  from  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  cannot  there- 
fore maintain  trover  against  the  defendant  claiming 
under  such  solvent  partner.  E.  T.  41  G.  111.  Smith 
and  others,  assignees  of  Richardson,  a  bankrupt,  v. 
Stokes^. 

If  partners  dissolve  their  partnership,  persons  deal- 
ing with  either,  without  notice  of  such  dissolution, 
have  a  right  against  both,  Coiup.  449.  Upon  the  dis- 
solution of  a  partnership,  notice  should  not  only  be 
given  in  the  Gazette,  but  to  every  person  connected 
with  the  firm ;  but  in  the  case  of  Godfrey  v.  Turnbull 
and  Macaiiley,  Trin.  35  G.  III.  Lord  Kenyon  de- 
f  lari;d,  that  notice  in  the  Gazette  of  a  dissolution  of 
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p.irtnership  is  sufficient  notice  to  the  world  ;  at  least 
as  against  those  who  have  had  no  previous  dealings 
with  the  firm,      i  Esp.  Rep.  371. 

Where  one  partner  commits  an  act  of  bankruptcy, 
and  the  other  not,  a  commission  will  go  against  the 
one,  for  it  is  he  that  owes  the  debt.     Wats.  416. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  a  partnership,  it  is 
usual  to  send  the  signature  of  each  partner  to  the 
correspondents,  and  to  continue  the  same  as  new  cor- 
respondents arise.      Wats.  153. 

If  one  partner  orders  goods  without  disclosing  the 
names  of  the  other  partners,  and  the  goods  are  after- 
wards delivered  to  them  all,  they  are  all  liable,  be- 
cause the  delivery  and  the  sale  constitute  one  entire 
contract,  and  the  delivery  is  supposed  to  be  according 
to  the  sale.  M.  S.  Bull.  Trin.  32  G.  III.  Savilk  v. 
Robinson  and  another. 

If  several  persons,  upon  entering  into  partnership, 
borrow  money  of  different  persons  to  carry  on  their 
joint  trade,  the  lenders  cannot  maintain  actions  against 
all  the  partners. 

If  one  partner  take  out  more  money  from  the 
partnership  stock  than  his  share  amounts  to,  the 
partnership  creditor  cannot  come  upon  the  separate 
estate,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  partner  acted 
fraudulently,  with  a  view  to  benefit  his  sepai-ate  cre- 
ditorsat  the  expence  of  the  joint  creditors,  j  Cooke  s 
B.L.547. 

Money  lent  to  one  partner  for  his  own  expenccs, 
shall  be  deemed  a  partnership  debt,  if  lent  whilst  he  is 
engaged  in  the  partnership  business.  I  Espiii.  Rep. 
406.  For  more  upon  this  head,  see  Bilk  of  Exchange, 
Bankruptcy,  Se!-OJf. 
COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  situated  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Island  of  Zealand,  on  a  fine 
bay  of  the  Baltic  sea,  within  the  strait  called  the 
Sound.  This  is  not  only  the  best  port  in  the  Baltic, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  safe  in  Eu- 
rope. The  busy  spirit  of  commerce  is  seen  in  this 
city  }  the  harbour  is  always  crowded  with  merchaiit 
ships,  and  the  streets  are  intersected  by  broad  canals, 
which  bring  the  merchandize  close  to  the  warehouses 
on  the  quays.  Here  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  of 
Denmark  is  carried  on  ;  some  part  however  is  trans- 
acted at  Elsinore.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
timber,  masts,  tar,  cattle,  tallow,  hemp,  goat-skins, 

salt 
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salt  fish,  sealing-wax,   lace,  cordage,  tobacco,  pipes, 
refined  sugar,  soap,  and  saltpetre. 
CORDOVA,  a  town  of  Andalusia  in  Spain,  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  silk,  and  cordovan  lea- 
ther. 
CORK,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  the  chief 
town  of  the  county  of  that  name.     It  is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  its  harbour  being  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world  ;  smaller  vessels  come  up  to  the  quay,  but  the 
larger  generally  ride  at  a  place  called  Passage,  where 
almost  any  number  of  ships  may  remain  with  conve- 
nience and  safety.    Ships  from  England  bound  to  all 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  take  in  here  a  great  part  of 
their  provisions,  and  on  the  same  account  the  haven 
of  Cork  is  also  visited   by  those  of  other   nations. 
The  slaughtering  season  for  cattle  continues  from  the 
month  of  August  to  the  latter  end  of  January,  in 
which  space  it  has  been  computed  that  they  kill  and 
cure  seldom  fewer  than  100,000  head  of  black  cattle. 
The  rest  of  their  exports  consists  of  butter,  candles, 
hides,  raw  and  tanned,  linen  cloth,  pork,  calves,  lambs, 
and  rabbit  skins,  tallow,  wool  for  England,  linen  and 
woollen  yarn  and  worsted.     The  merchants  of  Cork 
carry  on  a  very  extensive  trade  to  almost  all  parts  of 
the  known  world,  so  that  their  commerce  is  annually 
increasing, 
CORN.     No  production  of  this  or  of  any  country,  nor 
any  article  of  commerce,  has  given  place  to  so  much 
discussion,  or  occasioned  more  legislative  attention 
and  regulation  than  the  article  of  grain.  Its  great  im- 
portance  to  mankind  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the  object;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  immense  quantity  of  the  article 
that  is  consumed  in  every  country  renders  those  re- 
gulations and    bounties  which,  in   any   other    case, 
would    produce   the    effect    intended,   nearly    abor- 
tive. 

Respecting  the  bounties  which  have  been  given  in 
the  case  of  importation,  when  corn  is  above  a  certain 
price,  and  for  exportation  when  it  becomes  cheap,  the 
reasonings  have  been  various.  Mr.  Smith  gives  it 
clearly  as  his  opinion,  tliat  they  have  not  tended  to 
lower  the  prices  in  general ;  and  M.  Necker,  in  his 
very  volimiinous  work  on  the  legislation  of  grain, 
carries  his  disapprobation  much  farther,  and  attempts 
to  prove  that  these  regulations  have  been  very  hurtful 
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to  England ;  yet  neither  of  these  authors  have  as- 
signed the  cause  which  distinguishes  the  operation  of 
bounties  in  that  case  from  their  effects  in  all  others. 

That  the  bounty  on  exportation  will  prevent  the 
price  from  ever  falling  under  a  certain  level,  is  and 
must  be  sufliciently  evident  to  every  person  ;  but  the 
bounty  of  importation,  unfortunately,  is  not  equally 
efficacious  in  reducing  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
times  of  scarcity.  The  case  seems  to  be,  and  indeed 
clearly  is,  that  the  bounties  serve  to  bring  a  supply 
from  other  countries  -,  yet  the  amount  of  the  quantity 
so  brought  is  too  little  in  proportion  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country  to  produce  any  considerable  di- 
minution in  the  price. 

There  are  in  this  country  12  millions  of  persons, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  consume  for  36  millions  va- 
lue of  grain  in  the  year,  besides  what  is  employed  for 
horses,  and  in  the  distilleries  and  breweries.  The 
whole  must  amount  at  least  toabout5o  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  When  a  season  is  anyway  unproductive,  it 
generally  falls  short  about  one-fourth  ;  so  that  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  would  require  to  the  value  of  1 2 
millions  at  least,  but  in  no  case  whatever  is  it  pos- 
sible to  import  half  that  quantity,  so  that  never  can 
importation  produce  abundance  of  that  article ;  and 
unless  it  did,  the  price  can  never  fall  considerably.  Our 
corn  laws,  then,  serve  to  carry  off  the  surplus  in  years 
of  plenty,  and  thereby  to  keep  up  the  price ;  but  in 
times  of  scarcity  they  have  not  an  adequate  effect  in 
increasing  the  quantity,  and  keeping  down  the 
price. 

Of  late  years  the  prices  of  grain  of  all  sorts  have 
risen  so  rapidly,  and  continued  so  high,  that  all  the 
theories  broached  till  now  on  the  subject  are  totally 
distanced.  The  bounties  that  bring  corn  from  abroad, 
even  when  added  to  the  high  price  paid  here,  do  not 
prevent  those  who  deal  in  the  article  from  continu- 
ing to  exact  the  utmost  sum  they  can  obtain. 

The  bounty  on  corn  might  perhaps  produce  a 
greater  diminution  in  the  price  than  it  does,  were  it 
given  upon  the  bringing  to  market,  Instead  merely  of 
bringing  into  the  country. 

The  necessaries  of  life  seem  to  be  governed  by  dif- 
ferent laws  from  other  articles  of  commerce,  as  their 
quantity  cannot  be  augmented  at  pleasure,  nor  the 
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consumption  readily  diminished.  In  most  sorts  of 
manufactures  the  quantity  made  can  be  with  precision 
proportioned  to  the  demand  ;  the  price  will  be,  thcri- 
forc,  regulated  by  the  expence  of  producinji;,  allow- 
ing a  reasonable  profit  for  the  employment  of  cap;t;il. 
If  the  demand  increases,  the  price  will  rise  a  little  ; 
but  it  will  soon  produce  such  an  augmentation  of  the 
quantity  made,  that  prices  will  come  to  what  is  term- 
ed t  heir  level.  With  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  par- 
ticularly grain,  this  is  different.  The  seasons  control 
the  efforts  of  man.  AVhen  an  acre  is  sowed  with 
grain,  he  who  sows  it  does  not  know  how  much  it 
will  produce  ;  whereas  hewho  buys  materials  to  employ 
in  any  sort  of  manufactory,  knows  how  much  of 
the  manufactured  goods  they  will  produce.  In  an- 
other respect  also,  the  corn  commerce  is  different  from 
any  other  species  of  trade.  When  there  is  any  opi- 
nion goes  abroad  that  there  is  a  danger  of  a  scarcity, 
an  effect  is  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  buyers  and 
sellers,  that  does  not  take  place  nearly  to  an  equal 
degree  with  regard  to  any  other  commodity.  The 
least  suspicion  of  this  sort  occasions  an  alarm  and 
panic  that  puts  the  buyer  into  the  power  of  the  seller, 
who,  as  he  can  calculate  within  a  few  weeks  to  a  cer- 
tainty on  the  supply  by  the  next  harvest,  can  specu- 
late in  keeping  back  his  grain  with  certainty ;  and 
when  once  a  part  has  been  sold  at  a  high  price,  it 
puts  the  owner  in  a  situation  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
sale  of  the  rest.  It  would  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
this  work,  and  deviate  from  the  plan,  to  enter  into 
the  theory  of  this  very  important  and  no  less  compli- 
eated  branch  of  commerce,  for  the  better  regulation 
of  which  new  laws  are  thought  to  be  necessary. 
Laivs  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Corn  Trade, 
All  laws  and  regulations,  so  far  as  they  regard  the 
prices  and  the  duties  on  corn  imported  and  exported, 
are  repealed,  and  from  and  after  the  ist  day  of  Ja- 
.  nuary  1774,  it  is  enacted,  that  whenever  the  price  of 
■  -Jtniddling  British  wheat,  at  the  ports  and  places  where 
wheat  shall  be  imported  into  this  kingdom,  shall  ap- 
pear, according  to  the  methods  directed  by  the  se- 
veral acts  of  parliament  for  ascertaining  the  rates  and 
■prices  of  corn  and  grain  imported,  or  as  hereinafter 
to  be  directed  by  this  act,  to  be  at  or  above  48s.  per 
,  quarter  middling  British  ;  rye,  peas,  and  beans  respec- 
i   lively  at  or  above  32s.  per  quarter;  middling  British 
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barley,  beer  or  bigg  at  or  above  ::43  per  .-jUarter  ;  and 
middling  Biiiisli  oats  at  or  above  i6s.  per  quarter; 
all  customs  and  duties  now  payable  respectively  upon 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  rye,  pease,  beans,  barley,  beer, 
bigg,  and  oats,  imported  into  this  kingdom,  shall  re- 
spectively cease,  determine,  and  be  no  longer  paid  or 
payable  during  the  respective  continuance  of  such 
respective  prices  as  aforesaid;  and  in  lieu  of  the  former 
duties,  a  duty  of  only  6d.  per  quarter  shall  be  laid  on 
all  wheat,  of  2d.  on  every  hundred  weight  of  wheat 
flour,  cf  3d.  on  rye,  pease,  and  beans,  of  id.  on 
barley,  beer,  or  bigg,  and  oats,  per  quarter. 

Corn,  grain,  &c.  imported  at  the  usual  ports,  al- 
lowed to  be  imported,  may  be  warehoused  at  the 
king's  warehouse,  under  the  joint  locks  of  the  king 
and  the  importers,  duty  free ;  but  upon  taking  out 
any  part  thereof  for  home  consumption,  the  duties 
are  to  be  paid  down  in  ready  money,  to  be  returned 
upon  exporting  any  part  to  foreign  countries,  upon 
giving  a  bond  to  the  collector  of  the  customs  that 
it  shall  not  be  relanded  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  &c. 

But  corn,  grain,  &c.  imported  from  Ireland,  and 
warehoused  for  home  consumption,  if  not  so  disposed 
of,  may  be  carried  back  to  Ireland,  under  the  like  se- 
curities and  restrictions  as  are  required  for  the  expor- 
tation of  any  foreign  corn,  grain,  or  flour. 

Whenever  middling  British  wheat  shall  appear  to 
be  at  or  above  44s.  per  quarter ;  rye,  peas,  or  beans 
at  28s  ;  barley,  beer,  or  bigg  at  22s. ;  oats  at  24s. ;  at 
the  ports  where  they  are  intended  to  be  exported,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  export  the  same  directly  or  in- 
directly, under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  commo- 
dity, and  of  the  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  in  which  it  is 
laden,  and  20s.  per  bushel  additional  fine  on  every 
bushel  of  corn,  grain.  See.  attempted  to  be  exported 
by  offenders  against  this  act. 

Not  to  extend  to  the  sustenance  of  ships  of  war, 
nor  vessels  carrying  the  said  article  coastwise,  nor  to 
grain  exported  to  Ireland,  nor  to  such  of  our  forts, 
garrisons,  and  settlements  in  foreign  parts,  as  shall  by 
this  or  subsequent  acts  be  allowed  certain  specified 
quantities  yearly,  though  British  corn,  &c.  be  above 
the  price  at  which  it  is  allowed  to  be  exported. 

After  the  ist  day  of  January  1774,  all  the  former 
bounties  allowed  by  law  upon  the  exportation  of  any 
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sort  of  corn  or  grain  ceased  and  determined,  and 
the  following  bounties  took  place,  and  still  conti- 
nue, all  the  regulations  of  this  act  being  made  a 
permanent  law.  Wherever  middling  British  wheat, 
or  malt  made  of  wheat,  shall  be  under  44s.  per 
quarter,  a  bounty  of  5s.  per  quarter  shall  be  allowed 
on  the  cxpci  t?.tion  in  British  shipping,  whereof  the 
master,  and  two-thirds  of  the  mariners  at  least,  are 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  ;  on  rye,  when  under  28s. 
per  quarter,  a  bounty  of  3  s. ;  on  barley,  beer,  or  bigg, 
when  under  22s.  a  bounty  of  2s.  6d.  per  quarter; 
and  the  same  on  malt  made  of  these  grains ;  on 
oats,  when  under  14s.  a  quarter,  2s. ;  and  2s.  6l\.  for 
oatmeal,  reckoning  226  pounds  avoirdupois  to  the 
quarter. 

When  oatm.eal  does  not  exceed  i6s.  in  Scotland 
per  boll,  weighing  eight  stone  troy,  it  may  not  be  im- 
ported from  Ireland,  or  any  foreign  parts  beyond  the 
seas,  into  the  said  country,  under  forfeiture  of  the  ship 
and  her  appurtenances ;  and  a  penalty  of  treble  the 
value  of  the  oatmeal  on  all  persons  aiding  or  assist- 
ing in  landing  it ;  but  when  oatmeal,  in  any  port  or 
place  in  Scotland,  does  exceed  the  price  of  16s.  per 
boll,  the  importation  from  Ireland,  or  any  part  beyond 
the  seas,  is  allowed. 

In  the  year  1756  a  very  great  scarcity  of  corn  hap- 
pened all  over  Europe,  and  large  exports  having  been 
made  the  preceding  year  from  Great  Britain,  the  poor 
suffered  greatly  from  the  dearness  of  this  first  neces- 
sary of  life  •,  for  remedy  thereof  sundry  acts  of  par- 
liament were  made,  which  continued  in  force  till  the 
year  1759,  v/hen  plenty  was  again  restored.  In  the 
month  of  June  1767,  wheat  was  at  the  enormous 
price  of  3I.  12s.  per  quarter,  and  all  other  grain  in 
proportion.  An  act  was  then  made  to  prohibit  for  a 
limited  time  the  exportation  of  corn,  malt,  meal, 
flout,  brea3,  biscuit,  and  starch  •,  also  an  act  to  dis- 
continue the  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn  and 
flour,  and  to  permit  the  importation  in  neutral  ships. 
But  in  the  year  1780  the  abundance  of  corn  was  so 
great,  that  an-  act  was  passed  to  allow  the  exportation 
in  foreign  ships  belonging  to  any  nation  in  amity  witli 
Great  Britain ;  also  half  the  bounty  allowed  on  ex- 
portation in  British  bottoms. 

The  officers  of  the  customs  shall  admeasure  all 
cora  whereon  there  is  an  allowance  payable  for  ex- 
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portation  ;  and  such  admeasurement  shall  be  made 
by  a  measure  containing  four  Winchester  bushels ; 
and  if  such  corn  shall  be  brought  to  be  shipped  in 
sacks,  the  officers  are  to  make  choice  of  two  of  these 
sacks,  out  of  any  number  not  exceeding  20,  before 
the  same  shall  be  put  on  board,  and  thereby  com- 
pute the  quantity  intended  t&  be  shipped ;  and  ac- 
cording to  sush  computation  the  allowance  shall  he 
paid  to  the  exporter,  upon  his  producing  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  officers  of  the  customs,  attesting  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  corn  shipped  for  expor- 
tation. 

The  like  regulations  shall  be  extended  to  the  as- 
certaining the  prices  and  quantity  of  beer  or  bigg, 
oatmeal,  and  wheat  and  malt,  intended  for  exportation, 
provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  alter  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  shipping  corn  from  the  port  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  same  may  be  measured  by  sworn  me- 
ters, by  whose  certificate  the  searchers  or  other  offi- 
cers of  the  customs  are  to  certify  the  quantity  of 
corn  shipped  for  exportation,  as  hath  been  prac- 
tised. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  several  counties  within  England,  Wales,  and  Ber- 
wick, wherein  foreign  corn  shall  be  imported,  at  their 
quarter  sessions,  to  give  in  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
to  make  presentment  of  the  market  prices  of  middling 
English  corn,  of  the  sorts  mentioned  in  an  act  22 
Car.  II.  c.  13. 

Registers  were  appointed  to  be  kept  of  the  prices 
at  which  corn  is  sold  in  the  several  counties  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  quantity  exported  and  imported. 
The  justices  at  the  quarter  sessions  to  order  weekly 
returns  to  be  made  throughout  the  year  of  the  prices 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  bigg,  from 
not  less  than  two,  or  more  than  six  market  towns  in 
each  county,  and  to  appoint  a  person  to  receive  the- 
said  returns.  Meal-weighers  in  London  to  make  a 
weekly  return  of  the  average  prices :  the  persons 
making  the  returns  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
rates.  The  returns  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Trea- 
sury, where  a  person  is  to  be  appointed  to  receive 
them,  and  to  publish  them,  or  absti-acts  from  them, 
weekly  in  the  London  Gazette.  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  to  keep  an  account  of  the  quantities  of 
corn  exported  and  imported,  and  of  the  duties  and 
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Tjouuties  paid  tliereon.  This  proved  a  very  salutary 
act  for  ascertaining  the  true  price  of  corn  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  for  judging  of  the  plenty  or  scar- 
city. 

On  the  29th  September  1789,  additional  regula- 
tions were  made,  wliich  merit  insertion  in  this  place, 
the  subject  being  of  the  first  importance.  To  guard 
as  much  as  possible  against  false  or  partial  returns, 
every  corn  factor,  from  whom  any  return  is  required 
by  the  21  G.  III.  shall,  vrithin  one  calendar  month 
from  the  time  of  his  beginning  to  deal  by  commission 
in  the  sale  of  corn  and  grain,  take  the  following  oath, 
or,  being  one  of  the  people  called  quakcrs,  affirm, 
viz. 

I  A.  B.  do  swear  (or  affirm),  that  the  returns  of 
the  prices  and  quantities  of  British  corn  and  grain, 
which  henceforth  shall  be  by  or  for  me  sold  and  de- 
livered, shall,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, contain  the  whole  quantity,  and  no  more,  of  the 
com  bona  Jide  sold  and  deJiivered  by  or  for  me,  within 
the  period  to  which  they  shall  refer,  with  the  prices 
and  names  of  the  buyers  respectively,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  conformable  to  the  direction  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  entitled.  An  act  for  further  regulating 
and  ascertaining  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
corn  and  grain  within  the  several  ports  and  places 
therein  mentioned. 

Any  person  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  of  a 
corn-factor,  without  taking  the  said  oath,  is  subjected 
to  a  penalty  of  501. 

The  inspector  of  the  corn  returns  at  the  Corn  Ex- 
■chan^c,  London,  to  receive  from  every  corn-factor  in 
London  and  the  suburbs  a  weekly  return  of  the  corn 
brought  into  the  Thames  eastward  of  London  Bridge, 
■which  was  sold  by  him  during  the  preceding  week. 

The  average  prices  formed  from  the  weekly  returns, 
to  be  deemed  the  common  price  of  middling  British 
corn  within  London,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  maritime  counties 
of  England  are  to  be  divided  into  districts,  and  the  jus- 
tices at  the  next  Michaelmas  sessions  shall  select  a 
number  of  principal  market  towns,  from  which  ami 
the  sea-ports,  having  peculiar  jurisdictions,  the  price 
•of  corn  for  each  county  shall  be  taken. 

Millers  purchasing  British  corn  and  grain  for  sale 
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are  by  this  act  obliged  to  make  true  and  just  returns 
upon  oath  of  the  quantities  so  bought  by  them,  v.'ithin 
three  calendar  months  after  the  passing  this  act,  or 
within  one  month  after  they  shall  begin  to  deal  i/i 
corn  and  gr.iin;  the  returns  to  be  weekly  accounts, 
and  to  be  delivere<i  to  the  corn-inspector  of  the  mar- 
ket where  the  purchases  were  made,  under  a  penalty 
of  lol.  for  every  omission. 

No  debenture  for  a  bounty  on  exportation  of  any 
corn,  grain,  or  flour  shall  be  made  out  or  granted  for 
the  allowance  of  any  bounty  on  any  corn,  grain,  or 
flour,  entered  or  shipped  for  exportation  from  any 
port  v,'ithin  any  of  the  districts,  during  the  time  that 
foreign  corn  or  grain  of  the  same  species  is  allowed  to 
be  imported  into  such  districts  at  the  low  duties. 

No  warrant,  cocket,  &c.  shall  be  granted  for  carry- 
ing to  sea  from  any  port  within  England,  Wales,  and 
Berwick,  to  any  other  port  of  the  same,  any  foreign 
corn  after  importation  thereof;  and  no  person  shall 
transport  any  foreign  corn,  or  foreign  corn  mixed 
with  English,  under  penalty  that  all  such  corn  that 
shall  be  transported  or  laden  contrary  to  this  act  shall 
be  forfeited,  and  every  offender  shall  forfeit  20s. 
for  every  bushel  of  such  corn,  and  tlie  ship  upon 
which  such  corn  shall  be  laden  shall  be  forfeited,  and 
the  master  and  mariners  of  such  ship  wherein  such  of- 
fence shall  be  committed,  knowing  such  offence, 
and  assisting  thereunto,  shall  be  imprisoned  three 
months. 

If  any  person  bent,  wound,  or  use  any  violence  to 
hinder  one  from  buying  corn,  or  shall  stop  or  seize 
on  any  carriage  laden  with  wheat,  flour,  &c.  and  des- 
troy the  same,  or  shall  take  away  or  hurt  any  of  the 
horses  or  drivers,  &c.  upon  conviction  he  shall  be  sent 
to  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  and  be  kept  to  hard  la- 
bour not  exceeding  three  months,  nor  less  than  one, 
and  shall  be  once  publicly  whipped  at  the  market 
place  on  a  market  day. 

If  any  person  after  conviction  shall  commit  any  of 
the  offences  a  second  time,  or  shall  pull  down  or  des- 
troy any  store-house  or  otb.er  place  where  corn  shall 
be  kept  to  be  exported,  or  shall  enter  on  board  any 
ship,  and  from  either  of  these  depositaries  carry  away 
or  destroy  any  corn,  meal,'  &c.  such  offender  shall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  transported  for 
seven  years. 
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The  inhabitants  of  every  hundred  iu  England, 
wherein  such  oficnce  shall  he  committed,  shall  make 
satisfaction  for  all  damasjes  sustained  not  cxceedin<T 
lool. 

Provided  that  no  persons  be  enabled  to  recover  da- 
mages by  this  act,  unless  they,  by  themselves  or  their 
'  servants,  within  two  days  after  damage  done,  shall 
give  notice  of  such  offence  to  one  of  the  constables 
of  the  hundred,  or  to  the  headborough,  &c.  of  the 
town,  &c.  in  or  near  which  such  fact  shall  be  commit- 
ted, and  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  notice,  give 
in  their,  or  their  servants  examination  upon  oath, 
before  any  justice  of  peace  where  such  fact  shall  be 
committed.  . 

Where  any  offence  shall  be  committed  against 
this  act,  and  any  one  of  the  offenders  be  apprehended 
and  convicted  within  twelve  months  after  the  of- 
fence, no  hundred  shall  be  liable  to  make  satisfac- 
tion. 

No  person  shall  be  enabled  hereby  to  sue  or  bring 
any  action  against  any  hundred  till  after  the  expiration 
of  one  year,  nor  unless  the  parties  sustaining  such  da- 
mage shall  commence  their  action  within  two  years 
after  the  oScnce. 

The  export  and  import  trade,  both  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  between  each  of  those 
two  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  two  Irish  acts  of  2-:; 
and  24  Geo.  III.  c.  19,  and  32  Geo.  III.  c.  20  ;  and 
the  British  act  of  31  Geo.  III.  c.  qo. 

By  the  first  of  those  acts,  sec.  2,  when  the  price  of 
wheat  in  Ireland  does  not  exceed  27s.  (Irish)  per  bar- 
rel, there  is  a  bounty  on  exportation  to  Great  Britain 
(as  well  as  to  all  foreign  countries),  of  3s.  4d.  Irish 
per  barrel,  and  of  is.  4d.  on  each  hundred  weight  of 
wheatmeal,  or  malt  made  from  wheat,  and  is.  iid. 
on  each  hundred  weight  of  flour  of  wheat,  wheaten 
bread,  or  biscuit.  When  the  price  of  barley  does 
not  exceed  13s.  6d.  Irish  per  barrel,  there  is  a  bounty 
on  exportation  on  each  barrel  of  barley,  beer,  or 
bigg,  of  IS.  7d.  Irish  ;  on  each  barrsl  of  malt  thereof, 
IS.;  and  on  each  hundred  weight  of  flour  or  meal 
made  thereof,  is.  When  the  price  of  rye  does  not 
exceed  23s.  Irish  per  barrel,  a  bounty  of  2S.  2d.  on 
each  barrel  of  rye,  and  of  lod.  on  each  hundred 
weight  of  ryemeal  or  flour.     When  the  price  of  oats 


does  not  exceed  los.  per  barrel,  a  bounty  of  is.  jd. 
Irish  on  each  barrel  of  oats,  and  on  each  hundred 
weight  of  oatmeal. 

By_  the  same  statute,  s.  13,  it  is  enacted,  that 
within  the  meaning  thereof,  every  barrel  of  wheat 
and  rye  shall  weigh  20  stone  of  141b.  avoirdupois 
each  stone ;  every  barrel  of  barley  and  beer,  1 6  like 
stone  •,  every  barrel  of  oats,  14  like  stone ;  and 
every  barrel  of  malt  made  of  beer  and  barley,  1 2  like 
stone. 

By  the  British  act  of  31  G.  III.  c.  30.  s.  3,  when 
the  price  of  wheat  in  England  is  under  44s.  British 
per  quarter,  a  bounty  is  payable  on  export  to  Ireland 
(as  well  as  to  all  foreign  countries),  of  5s.  on  each 
quarter  of  wheat,  is.  3d.  on  each  hundred  weight  of 
whaatmeal,  and  is.  6d.  on  each  hundred  weight  of 
wheat-flour  and  biscuit  made  of  wheat.  When  the 
price  of  rye  is  28s.  per  quarter,  a  bounty  on  rye  of 
3s.  per  quarter,  and  on  ryemeal  and  flour  ofpd.  per 
hundred  weight.  When  the  price  of  barley,  beer, 
or  bigg  is  22s.  per  quarter,  a  bounty  on  each  quarter 
of  those  sorts  of  corn  of  23.  6d.  and  on  each  hundred 
weight  of  meal  made  thereof,  of  rod.  When  the  price 
of  oats  is  under  14s.  a  bounty  on  each  quarter  of  oats 
of  2s.  and  of  is.  on  each  hundred  weight  of  oat- 
meal. 

By  the  same  act,  s.  82,  the  quarter,  within  the 
meaning  of  that  act,  is  to  consist  of  8  Winchester 
bushels ;  and  in  cases  where  corn  shall  be  sold  by 
weight,  571b.  avoirdupois  is  to  be  deemed  equal  to  the 
bushel  of  wheat ;  55lb.  to  the  bushel  of  rye;  491b. 
to  the  bushel  of  barley ;  421b.  to  the  bushel  of  beer  or 
bigg  ;  and  381b.  to  the  bushel  of  oats. 

Corn  is  always  sold  by  weight  in  Ireland,  and  is  gene- 
rally sold  by  measure  in  Great  Britain ;  and  a  Winches- 
ter bushel,  by  measure,  of  the  same  sort  of  corn,  varies 
very  considerably  in  weight  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  grain,  sometimes  exceeding  and  sometimes  falling 
under  the  weights  allowed  (in  cases  of  sales  by 
weight)  by  the  provisions  of  the  British  statute  just 
mentioned. 

By  the  Irish  act  of  23  and  24  G.  III.  s.  5,  expor- 
tation to  Great  Britain  (as  well  as  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries) is  prohibited,  of  wheat,  wheatmeal,  and  flour, 
or  malt  of  wheat,  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  at  or 
above  30s.  Irish  per  barrel ;  of  rye  mcslin,  or  rye  of 
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ffleslin  meal,  when  the  price  of  rye  is  at  or  above 
2JS.  per  barrel ;  of  barley,  beer,  bigg,  or  malt, 
or  meal  thereof,  when  the  price  of  barley  is  at 
or  above  14s.  per  barrel;  and  of  oats  and' oatmeal, 
when  the  price  of  oats  is  at  or  above  iis.  the 
^arrel. 

By  the  Britis'h  act  of  31  G.  III.  s.  7,  the  exporta- 
tion from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland  (as  well  as  to  all 
foreign  countries)  is  prohibited,  of  wheat  and  meal 
flour,  malt,  bread,  and  biscuit  made  of  wheat, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  is  at  or  above  46s.  British 
per  quarter  ;  of  rye,  and  of  meal,  flour,  bread,  or 
biscuit  made  of  rye,  when  the  price  of  rye  is  at  or 
above  30s.  per  quarter ;  of  barley,  beer,  and  bigg, 
and  of  meal",  flour,  malt,  bread,  or  biscuit  made 
thereof,  v/Iien  the  price  of  barley,  beer,  and  bigg  is 
at  or  above  23s.  per  quarter  ;  and  of  oats  and  meal, 
malt,  bread,  or  biscuit  made  of  oats,  when  the  price 
of  oats  is  at  or  above  15s.  per  quarter. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
grain,  the  rule  in  both  countries,  as  settled  by  the 
British  act  of  31  G.  III.  and  the  Irish  act  of  32  G. 
III.  (which,  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject, 
are  to  be  considered  as  constituting  one  law  for  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom)  is  exactly  the  same  ; 
with  this  exception,  that  bigg  and  beer  are  iixportable 
on  the  lowest  duties  into  Ireland,  and  at  a  different 
price  from  that  fixed  in  both  countries  for  the  impor- 
tation of  barley. 

By  that  law,  three  scales  of  duty  are  established, 
viz.  a  high  duty  (amounting  almost  to  total  prohibi- 
tion) of  24s.  3d.  per  quarter  on  wheat  imported  into 
cither  country  from  any  foreign  country,  when  the 
price  in  the  country  to  which  it  is  imported  is  under 
50s.  British  ;  of  22s.  British  per  quarter  on  barley  and 
beer  (and  as  to  Great  Britain  on  bigg),  when  under 
25s. ;  and  of  6s.  7d.  on  oats  when  under  17s.  A  much 
lower  duty  of  2s.  6d.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  when  at 
or  above  50s.  and  under  54s.;  of  is.  3d.  on  barley, 
beer,  or  bigg,  when  at  or  above  25s.  but  under  27s.  -, 
and  on  oats,  of  i  s.  when  at  or  above  17s.  but  under  i  Cs. 
Lastly,  a  duty,  which  may  be  considered  as  merely  a 
matter  of  regulation,  permitting,  in  effect,  an  entire 
freedo.Ti  of  import.ition ;  viz.  of  6d.  British  on  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  when  at  or  above  tlie  price  of  54s. 
in  the  country  to  which  it  is  imported  ;  of  3d.  on 
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barley,  when  at  or  above   18s. ;  and  of  id.  en  cats,- 
when  at  or  above  i8s. 

But  by  the  same  acts,  a  preference  is  given  to  the 
importation  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  ar.d  frtim 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  the  high  duty 
ceases  on  the  importation  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
when  the  prices  in  the  country  imported  to  are,  of 
wheat,  48s.  British  ;  of  barley,  24s.  and  of  oats,  i<5s.  j 
and  in  like  manner  the  middle  duty  ceases,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  entire  freedom  of  importation 
commences,  when  the  price  in  the  importing  coun- 
tries arc,  of  wheat  52s.  British  ;  of  barley,  26s.  and  of 
oats,   17s.  per  quarter. 

Besides  the  material  difference  of' the  sale  by  weight 
in  the  one  country,  and  by  measure  in  the  other, 
there  is  also  a  very  striking  diversity  in- the  method 
prescribed  by  the  Irish  and  British  acts,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  prices  at  which  bounties  and  exportation  shall 
cease,  and  importation  at  the  middle  and  lowest  duty 
commence  ;  for  by  the  law  in  Ireland,  the  prices  arj 
ascertained  by  an  average  of  the  sales  tliroughout  the 
whole  island  on  returns  for  the  six  preceding  weeks  ; 
and  which  average  prices  govern,  as  to  bounties  and  the 
prohibition  of  export,  and  also  as  to  import  on  the 
different  duties  for  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  quar- 
ter, with  this  exception,  however,  that  though  the 
quarterly,  average  price  should  be  such  as  to  permit 
general  export  for  three  moiiths,  yet,  if  during 
that  period  the.  price  at  any  port  should  rise,  for 
two  market  days,  above  that  at  which  export  is  pro- 
hibited, the  export  fi:om  such  port  is  stopped  till  the 
price  shall  again  fall  upon  a  like  reference  to  the  two 
preceding  m.arkct  days.  The  quarter-days  are,  the 
loth  of  February,  loth  of  IMay,  loth  of  August,  and 
loth  of  November. 

By  the  lav.-  in  Great  Britain,  England  and  Wales 
are  divided  into  twelve  districts,  and  ScotLind  into 
five  ;  and  weekly  averages  are  struck  of  the  prices  in 
each  of  the  districts  into  which  England  and  Wales 
?se  divided,  and  monthly  averages  of  the  prices  in 
those  into  which  Scotland  is  divided  ;  by  which  r.\  e- 
rages  the  right  to  the  bounties  and  to  export,  accord- 
ing to  the  prices  already  mentioned,  is  governed  for 
the  ensuing  week  or  month  in  each  tUstrict  sepa- 
rately. 

With  regard  to  importation  in  Great  Britain,  the 
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-prices  arc  fixed  for  an  entire  ■quarter  as  in  Ireland, 
and  the  quarter-days  are  the  same,  but  they  ai-c  sepa- 
rately ascertained  in  and  for  each  district.  The  most 
obvious  effects  of  this  difference  in  the  law  of  the  two 
islands  are,  that  in  Great  Britain,  exportation  may  be 
going  on  from  the  ports  in  one  district  with  the 
bounty,  from  those  in  another  district  without 
bounty,  may  be  stopped  in  those  of  a  third,  and  iin- 
-portation  allowed  at  each  of  the  low  duties  in  a  fourth 
and  fifth  district,  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  while  in 
Ireland  there  is  one  rule  for  the  whole  island,  with 
the  exception  only  abovementioned  in  the  cases  of  ex- 
port. On  the  other  hand,  whatever  fluctuation  may 
take  place  in  the  prices  of  grain  from  one  quarter-day 
to  another,  exportation  with  or  without  bounty,  if 
stopped  at  the  beginning  of  a  quarter,  must  continue 
prohibited  till  the  next  quarter-day  from  every  port 
in  that  island  ;  whereas,  all  the  ports  in  Great  Britain 
may  be  open  in  one  Vi'eek  to  exportation  with  or  with- 
out bounty,  shut  the  next,  and  open  the  third  ;  and 
fer  importation,  some  of  those  ports  may  be  opened 
at  the  lowest  duty,  while  others  are  virtually  shut  by 
the  operation  of  the  highest.  And  this  difference  may 
happen,  and  has  in  fact  happened,  even  in  the  case  of 
contiguous  districts  and  ports. 

Notwithstanding  these  regulations,  in  a  case  of  exi- 
gency his  Majesty  in  council  may  allow  to  be  exported 
farther  quantities  than  these  below  stated,  so  as  the 
same  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  6000  quarters  of 
each  sort  of  unground  corn,  and  3000  tons  of  each 
sort  of  biscuit  -or  ground  corn. 

Te  Neiufoundland. 
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Peas. 

Biscuit, 

Flour. 

Qrs. 

Tans. 

Tons. 

From  London 

500 

500 

64 

Bristol 

450 

500 

48 

Poole 

1300 

1400 

400 

Dartmouth 

850 

850 

240 

Topsham  and  | 
Teignmouth    3 

1200 

900 

240 

Liverpool 

280 

300 

48 

Weymouth 

240 

120 

32 

Plymouth 

200 

200 

40 

Chester 

240 

200 

48 

Port    Glasgow  ( 
and  Gireenock  ^ 

100 

J50 

-— 

P.:u. 

Biscuit. 

Fkur. 

Qs 

To:is. 

Twns. 

From  Barnstable 

150 

150 

64 

Southampton       300 

or  flour   150 

— 

Cowes 

Total  to  New-  ' 
foundland 

3 

300 

or  flour   I  20 

— 

6,110 

5.540 

1,224 

~o  Nova  i 

cotia. 

Peas. 

Biscuit. 

Flour. 

Qrs 

Tons. 

Tons 

From  London 

600 

400 

48 

Bristol 
Poole 

400 

aoo 

350 
200 

32 
32 

Dartmouth           300 

Topsham  andT 
^                  )»  4CO 
Teignmouth    J 

Plymouth              3C0 

300 
400 

300 

48 

48 

40 

To  the  Br 

iiish  West  India  Islands. 

Barley. 
Biscuit. 
W.  Flour. 

Wheat. 

to 

9 
^ 

Peas. 
Oatmeal. 

Grots. 
Rye. 

Qrs.    Tons.  Tons,  Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Tons.  Qrs. 

Q-s.  Tni. 

loco  3120  950  5000 

20,000    2 

5,oco 

600  40CO 

SCO   25 

To  Bay  Chaleur. 

Peas. 

Biscuit. 

Flour. 

Qrs. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

From  London 

500 

400 

So 

Bristol 

400 

300 

32 

Poole 

200 

200 

48 

Dartmouth 

300 

300 

48 

Topsham  anc 

Teignmouth 

Plymouth 

1    400 
300 

400 

300 

48 
38 

To  Labrador. 

Peas. 

Biscuit. 

Flour. 

Qrs. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

From  London 

500 

400 

80 

Bristol 

400 

300 

32 

Poole 

200 

200 

32 

Dartmouth 

300 

300 

56 

Topsham  and  ) 
Teignmouth    } 
Plymouth             200 

400 
300 

48 

CjO 

To 
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To  Gibraltar^. 
Prom  London,  wheat,  flour,  rye,  barley,  malt,  or 
peas,  not  exceeding  2500  qrs. 

Tff  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  AlJerney. 
From  Southampton,  wheat,  meal,    or  flour,  rye, 
barley,  malt,,  bread,  biscuit,  or  peas,  not  exceeding 
9800  qrs^ 

'ifothe  Lie  of  Man. 
Ytotsx  Kircudbright,,  wheat,  wheat-meal, 
or  flour,  barley  or  oats,  not  ex- 
ceeding -  _  -         j'oD  qrs. 
Liverpool  as  above         do.         do,       1000  do. 
"Whitehaven                   do.         do.       1000  do. 

3o  British  West  India  Islands,  including  Bahama  nnJ 
Bermuda  Islands,  f rem  such  Ports,  and  in  such  Por- 
tions to  each  Island,  as  are  directed  by  the  Lords  of 
Trade. 
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Qrs.         Qrs.         Qrs.         Q  s.        Qrs.       Qrs.     Qrs.     Tons.  Tons. 
5000    20,000    25,000      600      4000      500    1000    3200    950 

To  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  Tucatan,fyom  such  Ports 
as  shall  be  permitted  by  the  Lords  of  Trade. 
Flour  not  above  250  tons,  biscuit-50  tons,  peas  20 
tons,  oatmeal  20  tons,  barley  115  qrs. 

To  Hudson's  Bay  for  the  Company. 
From  London,  wheat,  meal,  or  flour  not  above  500 
tons  ;  oats,  oatmeal,  grotts,  barley,  peas,  beans,  malt, 
biscuit,  not  exceeding  1000  qrs. 

To  Sierra  Leone  for  the  Company. . 
From  London,  wheat,  flour  and  oatmeal, 

not  above  -  -  -         21   tons. 

Do.         do.       barley  and  peas  not  above         25  qrs. 
To  British  Forts  in  Africa  by  African  Company, 
Wheat  flour  not  above  3  3  tons. 
Biscuit         do.        do.   15  do. 

To  Portugal  and  elsewhere,   under  such  Restrictions  as 
shall  be  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Beer  or  bigg,   the   growth    of  the  Orkney  Isles, 
5000  qrs. 

To  St.  Helena,   Bcncoolen,    and  East  India  Sctilor.rnts. 
From  Great  Britain,  by  the  East  India  Company, 
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wheat,  meal,  flour,  rye,  barley,  or  malt,  not  above 
15,000  qrs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  also  allowed  com,  or 
any  of  the  preceding  articles  necessary  for  the  use  of 
the  ship  on  her  voyage  out  and  home,  both  for  crew, 
passengers,  and  sustenance  of  the  live  stock,  or  for 
the  king's  ships,  or  for  the  victualling  of  British  garri- 
sons, for  British  castles,  factories,  &c.  in  Africa,  or 
for  ships  of  this  qation  trading  upon  that  coast.     See 
Beer,  Customs,  Excise. 
CORNVVALL,  a  county  which  forms  tlie  south-west 
extremity  of  England,  where  are  rich  ir.iiv^s  of  tin  and"" 
copper  mixed  with  great  quantities  of  mundic  and 
arsenic.    The  tin  mines  produce  about  350,000!.  ster-- 
ling  a  year,  and  those  of  copper  nearly  as  much. 
COROMANDEL,  a  country  of  Hindostan  in  the  East 
Indies,  being  the  district  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Ganges,    and  comprehending  the    Csmatic,  Gengi, 
Tanjore,  Madurr'..  Morava,  Bisnagar,  and  Golconda. 
The  principal  establishments  on  this  coast  arc  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  who  there  possess  Trichinopoli, 
Gondcleur,    Muzilipatam,  Vizagapatam,   and   above 
all,  Madras.    But  indeed  the  whole  country  of  the 
Garnatic  is,  properly  speaking,  under  the   dominion 
of  the   English    East   India   Company.      See   Hin~ 
dostnn. 
CORPORATION,    a    body  politic    or    incorporated, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  persons,  empowered  by  the 
law  of  the  land  to  act  under  one  name  and  as  one 
person.    Corporations  are  established  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  their  functions  or  powers  are  limited  by 
the  act  of  their  creation  or  charter.     See  Charter,  and 
Company. 

The  magistrates  of  a  town  or  city  act  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  for  the  advantage  and  administration  of  af- 
fairs within  their  liberties.  The  churchwardens, 
vestrymen,  or  notables  of  a  parish,  legally  assembled, 
have  certain  rights  which  they  can  exercise  in  a  cor- 
porate capacity. 
CORSICA,  an  Island  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  from 
its  situation,  almost  in  the  middle  between  Genoa, 
Tuscany,  and  Sardinia,  is  of  the  utmost  importance- 
in  a  warlike  point  of  view  ;  but  from  the  barrenness 
of  its  soil,  and  other  circumstances,  its  commercial 
consequence  is  not  great.  It  raises  a  small  quantity 
of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  flax,  but  so  trifling, 
3  that 
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-  -"ijiat  it  can  be  of  no  grest  value  in  whose  possession  it 
may  be  polilically.    The   history  of  this  Isl;iiid  is  in 
many  respects  interesting,  but  unconnected  with  the 
subject  of  this  work. 
COVENTRY,  an  inland  manufacturing  town  in  War- 
wickshire ;    the  chief  manufacture  is  of  ribbons  and 
tammies.     Tlie  ribbons  of  Coventry  go  all   over  the 
world,  and  for  the  price  and  quality,  both  taken  into 
account,  there  .are  none  equal  to  them. 
COUNTER,  a   table  or  board  in  a  shop,    on  which 
the  business  is  transacted ;  also  a  sort  of  ticket   or 
tally  made  use  of  to  check  an  account  oF  transac- 
tions. 
COUNTERFEITS,    persons   who    obtain   money   or 
other  property,  or  obtain  any  sort  of  advantage  what- 
ever, under  a  false  pretence,  as  by  shewing  false  let- 
ters or  papers,  personating  another,  &c.     See  Cheais. 
COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES  are  such  duties  im- 
posed upon  foreign  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  his 
■Majesty's  dominions  in  Europe,  as  are  adequate  to 
equalize  or  countervail  the  excess  or  difterence  of  the 
duties  payable    upon  such  articles  by  his  Majesty's 
ships  entering  such  foreign  ports,  beyond  those  duties 
payable  by  the  ships  of  such  foreign   state  :  thus  by 
the  37  G.  III.  c.  97,  s.  ri,  enacted  in  affirmance  of 
the  15  th  article  of  the  American  treaty,  the  British 
government  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  imposing 
such  duty  as  might  be  adequate  to  countervail  the 
duty  then  payable  on  the  importation  of  European 
and  Asiatic  goods,  when  imported   into  the  United 
States   in   British   and    American  vessels.      By   the 
above  act,  certain  tonnage  duties  were  imposed  upon 
American  vessels   entering  British  ports  ;  and  by  the 
act  of  union  witli  Ireland,    art.  6,    39  and  40  G. 
ill.  c.  67,  any  articles   of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  either  country,  which  ai'e  subject  to 
internal  duty  or  duties  en  the  materials  of  which 
they  are   composed,  may  be  made   subject,   on  their 
importation  into  either  country  respectively,  to  such 
coauterv.iiling  duty  as  shall   appear  to  be   just    and 
reasonable. 
COURTS.  A  couvt  is  defined  to  be  a  place  .ippropriated 
to  the  judicial. administration  of  justice.     The  law  has 
appointed   a   considerable  nuniber   of  courts,   some 
■with  a  more  limited,  others  with  a  more  extensive 
•iirjsdiction ;  some  of  these  are  appropriated  to  en- 
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quire  only,  others  to  hear  and  determine ;  some  to 
determine  in  the  first  instance,  others  upon  appeal 
and  by  way  of  review. 

Courts  may  be  further  divided  into  those  of  record, 
and  those  not  of  record  ;  in  the  former,  the  acts  and 
judicial  proceedings  are  inroUed  in  parchment,  for  a 
perpetual  memorial  and  testimony,  v?hich  rolls  aro 
called  the   Records  of  the  court,  and  are  of  such 
high  and  supcreminent  authority,    that  their   truth 
is  not  to  be  called  in  question ;  and  they  may  hold 
pleas,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  of 
real,  personal,  and  mixed  Actions,  where  the  debt  is 
40  shillings  or  upwards,  as  the  King's  Bench,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  ?ic.     Courts  not  of  record  cannot  hold 
plea  of  40  shillings,  nor  are  their  proceedings  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  nor  inroUed, 
as  the  County  Court,  Court  Baron,  &c. 

The  King's  Bench  is  the  supreme  court  of  com- 
mon law  in  J:he  kingdom  ;  and  is  so  called,  because 
the  king  used  to  sit  there  in  person :  it  consists  of  a 
chief  justice  and  three  puisne  justices,  who  are,  by 
their  ofhce,  the  sovereign  conservators  of  the  peace, 
and  supreme  coroners  of  the  land. 

This  court  has  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  not  only 
over  all  capital  offences,  but  also  over  all  other  misde* 
meanours  of  a  public  nature,  tending  either  to  a 
breach  of  the  peacf ,  or  to  -oppression,  or  faction,  or 
any  manner  of  misgovernment.  It  has  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  inflicting  exemplary  punishment  on 
ofFenders,  either  by  fir»e,  imprisonment,  or  other  in- 
famous punishment,  as  the  nature  of  the  crime,  con- 
sidered in  all  its  circumstances,  shall  require. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  so  transcendant, 
that  it  keeps  all  inferior  jurisdictions  within  the 
bounds  of  their  authority  ;  and  it  may  either  remove 
their  proceedings  to  be  determined  here,  or  prohibit 
their  progress  below :  it  superintends  all  civil  corpo- 
rations in  the  kingdom  ;  commands  magistrates  and 
others,  to  do  what  their  duty  requires,  in  every  case 
where  there  is  no  specific  remedy  ;  protects  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject,  by  speedy  and  summary  interpo- 
sition ;  takes  cognizance  both  of  criminal  and  civil 
causes  -,  the  former  in  what  is  called  the  Grown 
side,  or  Crown  Office ;  the  latter  in  the  Plea  side  of 
the  court. 
This  court  ha^  cognizance,  on  the  plea  lidc,  of  all 
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actions  of  trespass,  or  other  injury  alleged  to  be  com- 
mitted vi  et  armis ;  of  actions  for  forgery  of  deeds, 
maintenance,  conspiracy,  deceit ;  and  actions  on  the 
case  which  allege  any  falsity  or  fraud. 

In  proceedings  in  this  court,  the  defendant  is  ar- 
rested for  a  supposed  trespass,  which,  in  reality,  he 
has  never  committed  ;  and  being  thus  in  the  custody 
of  the  marshal  of  this  court,  the  plaintiff  is  at  liberty 
to  proceed  against  him  for  any  other  personal  injury, 
which  surmise  of  being  in  the  custody  of  the  mai'shal 
the  defendant  is  not  at  liberty  to  dispute. 

This  court  is  likewise  a  court  of  appeal,  into  which 
may  be  removed,  by  writ  of  error,  all  determinations 
of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of  all  inferior 
courts  of  record  in  England. 

Common  Ple  a  s.  This  also  is  a  lavT  court  of  record, 
next  in  rank  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  to 
which  court  an  appeal  lies.  It  derives  the  name 
of  Common  Pleas  from  being  the  place  where  civil 
actions,  or  those  between  subject  and  subject,  were 
originally  litigated,  in  contradistinction  to  pleas  of 
the  crown,  or  criminal  proceedings,  which  were 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench. 

Real  actions,  or  actions  which  relate  to  the  right 
or  realty  of  freehold,  must  originally  be  brought  here ; 
and  all  other,  or  personal  pleas  between  man  and  man, 
may  be  also  here  detei-miiied,  as  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench. 

The  judges  of  this  court  are  at  present  four  in 
number,  ene  chief  and  three  puisne  justices,  created 
by  the  king's  letters  patent,  who  sit  every  day  in  the 
four  terms,  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  of  law 
arising  in  civil  causes. 

Exchequer.  This,  which  is  a  court  of  law  and 
equity,  is  a  very  ancient  court  of  record,  established  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  as  a  part  of  the  aula  regiu, 
though  regulated  and  reduced  to  its  present  state  by 
Edward  I.  and  intended  principally  to  order  the  re- 
venues of  the  crown,  and  to  recover  the  king's  debts 
and  duties.  This  court  derives  its  name  from  the 
chequed  cloth,  resembling  a  chess  board,  which  co- 
vers the  table  there ;  and  on  which,  when  certain  of 
the  king's  accounts  are  made  up,  the  sums  are 
marked  and  scored  with  counters. 

This  court  consists  of  two  divisions,  viz.  the  re- 
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ceipt  of  the  Exchequer,  which  manages  the  royal  re- 
venue ;  and  the  judicial,  which  is  again  subdivided 
into  a  court  of  equity  and  a  court  of  common  law. 

The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  Exchequer,  be- 
fore the  lord  treasurer,  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  chief  baron,  and  three  puisne  barons. 
The  primary  and  original  business  of  this  court  was 
to  call  the  king's  debtors  to  account,  by  bill  filed  by 
the  attorney  general,  and  to  recover  any  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
profits  or  benefits  belonging  to  the  crown.  Thus, 
according  to  their  original  constitution,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas,  King's  Bench, 
and  Exchequer  was  entirely  distinct ;  the  Common 
Pleas  being  inteiided  to  decide  all  controversies  be- 
tween subject  and  subject,  the  King's  Bench  to  cor- 
rect all  crimes  and  misdemeanours  that  amount  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  Exchequer  to  adjust^ 
and  recover  the  revenue. 

This  court,  which  was  established  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  king's  accountants,  is  thrown  open, 
and  now,  by  suggestion  of  privilege,  any  .person  may 
be  admitted  to  sue  here,  as  well  as  the  king's  ac- 
countant. 

An  appeal  from  the  equity  side  of  this  coiu-t  lies 
immediately  to  the  House  of  Peers ;  but  from  tlie 
common  law  side,  pursuant  to  31  Edw.  III.  c.  I2,  a 
writ  of  error  must  first  be  brought  into  the  court  of 
Exchequer  chamber,  from  whence,  in  the  dernier  re- 
sort, there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

CiiAN'CERY.  The  high  Court  of  Chancery  is,  in  maJ-- 
ters  of  civil  property,  the  most  important  of  any  of 
tlie  king's  superior  and  original  courts  of  justice. 
The  office  of  lord  chancellor  is  created,  at  this  day, 
by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  king's  great  seal  into  liis 
custody,  whereby  he  becomes,  without  writ  or  pa- 
tent, an  officer  of  the  greatest  weight  and  power  of 
any  now  subsisting  in  the  kingdom,  and,  in  point  of 
precedency,  superior  to  any  temporal  lord. 

In  this  court  also,  as  in  tlie  Exchequer,  there  are 
two   distinct   tribunals ;  the   one  ordinary,  being  a    ■ 
court  of  common  law  ;  the  other  extraordinary,  being 
a  court  of  equity. 

The  law  court  of  Chancery  "consists  chiefly 
of  holding  plea  of  scire  facias,  to  repeal  and  can- 
cel the  king's  patents,  when  made   against  law,  or 
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upon  untrue  suggestions,  pleas  of  petitions,  traverses 
of  office,  &c.  But  if  any  cause  comes  to  issue  in  this 
court,  that  is,  if  any  fact  be  disputed  between  the 
parties,  the  chancellor  cannot  try  it,  having  no 
power  to  summon  a  jury  -,  but  must  deliver  the  re- 
cord, with  his  own  hand,  into  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  it  shall  be  tried  by  the  country,  and 
judgment  be  given  thereon. 

From  this  court  issue  all  original  writs  which  pass 
under  the  great  seal,  all  commissions  of  charitable 
uses,  sewers,  bankruptcy,  idiotcy,  lunacy,  &c. ;  and  it 
is  always  open  to  the  subject,  who  !nay  there  have  any 
writ  he  may  have  occasion  for. 

Tlie  extraordinary  court,  however,  or  court  of 
equity,  is  now  become  a  court  of  the  greatest  judicial 
consequence,  and  interposes  where  courts  of  law  are 
incompetent  to  act,  having  power  to  compel  the  party 
to  answer  upon  oath.  Its  process  is  by  bill  and 
subpoena.  From  this  court,  however,  as  from  the 
other  courts,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Peers  : 
but  there  are  two  distinctions  between  appeals  from  a 
court  of  equity  and  writs  of  error  from  a  court  of 
law ;  the  former  may  be  brought  upon  any  inter- 
locutory matter,  the  latter  upon  nothing  but  a  defi- 
nitive judgment ;  on  writs  of  error,  the  House  of 
Lords  pronounces  the  judgment,  on  appeals  it  gives 
direction  to  the  court  below  to  rectify  its  own  decree. 

Exchequer  Chamber.  This  court  has  no  original 
jurisdiction,  but  is  merely  a  court  of  appeal,  to  correct 
the  errors  of  other  jurisdictions ;  and  consists  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  treasurer,  with  the  jus- 
tices of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  In 
imitation  of  this,  a  second  court  of  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber was  erected  by  27  Eliz.  c.  8.  consisting  of  the 
justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer ;  before  whom,  writs  of  error  may  be 
brought  to  reverse  judgments  in  certain  suits  com- 
menced originally  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 
Into  the  court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  (and  which 
then  consists  of  all  the  judges  of  the  three  superior 
courts,  and  occasionally  also  of  the  lord  chancellor) 
are  sometimes  adjourned  from  the  other  courts  such 
causes  as  thi  judges  upon  argument  find  to  be  of 
great  weight  and  difficulty,  before  any  judgment  is 
given  upon  them  in  the  court  below. 

House  of  Lords.  I'liis  is  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
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cature  in  the  kingdom,  bat  it  has  no  original  jurisdic- 
tion over  causes,  but  only  upon  appeals  and  writs  of 
error,  to  rectify  any  injustice  or  mistake  of  the  law 
committed  by  the  inferior  courts.  The  I>ords  are  in 
all  causes  the  last  resort,  from  whose  judgment  no  far- 
ther appeal  is  permitted  ;  but  every  subordinate  tri- 
bunal must  conform  to  their  determination.  They 
are  assisted  in  all  dubious  cases  by  the  opinions  of  the 
judges,  who  arc  summoned  by  writ  to  advise  them,  and 
upon  their  decision  all  pi-operty  must  finally  depend. 
Courts  of  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius.  These  courts 
consist  of  two  or  more  commissioners,  who  are  twice 
in  every  year  sent  by  the  king's  special  commission  all 
round  the  kingdom  (except  London  and  Middlesex, 
where  courts  of  nisi  prius  are  holden  in  and  after 
every  term  before  the  chief  or  other  judge  of  the  se- 
veral superior  courts ;  and  except  the  four  northern 
counties,  where  the  assizes  are  holden  only  once  a 
year),  to  try,  by  a  jury  of  the  respective  counties,  the 
truth  of  such  matters  as  are  then  under  dispute  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster-Hall. 

These  justices  usually  make  their  circuits  in  the  re- 
spective vacations  after  Hilary  and  Trinity  terms. 
The  judges  upon  the  circuits  sit  by  virtue  of  five  se- 
veral authorities,  viz.  i.  The  commission  of  the 
peace.  2.  A  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer.  3.  A 
commission  of  general  gaol  delivery.  4.  A  commis- 
sion of  assize  directed  to  the  justices  and  Serjeants 
therein  named  to  take  (together  with  their  assodates) 
assizes  in  the  several  counties ;  that  is,  to  take  the 
verdict  of  a  peculiar  species  of  jury,  called  an  assize, 
and  summoned  for  the  trial  of  landed  dispute.  5.  That 
of  nisi  prius,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  commis- 
sion of  assize,  by  which  the  justices  so  commissioned 
are  empowered  to  try  all  questions  of  fact  issuing  out 
of  the  courts  at  Westminster  that  are  then  ready  for 
trial  by  jury. 

These  by  the  course  of  the  courts  are  usually  ap- 
pointed to  be  tried  at  Westminster,  in  Easter  or  Mi- 
chaelmas term,  by  a  jury  returned  from  the  county 
where  the  cause  of  action  arises,  but  with  this  proviso, 
nisi  prius,  or  unless  before  the  day  prefixed  the  judges 
of  assize  come  into  the  county  in  question.  This  they 
are  sure  to  do  on  the  vacations  preceding  each  Easter 
and  Michaelmas  term,  which  saves  considerable  trou- 
ble and  expence» 

Court 
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Court  of  Marshalsea,  a  court  of  record  originally 
instituted  to  hear  and  determine  causes  between  the 
servants  of  the  king's  household  and  others  within 
the  verge ;  and  hath  jurisdiction  of  things  within 
the  verge  of  the  court,  and  of  pleas  of  trespass  where 
either  party  is  of  the  king's  family,  and  of  all  other  ac- 
tions personal,  wherein  both  parties  are  the  king's 
servants ;  but  the  court  hath  also  power  to  try  all 
personal  actipns,  as  debt,  trespass,  slander,  trover,  ac- 
tion on  the  case,  &c.  between  party  and  party,  the 
liberty  whereof  extends  1 2  miles  about  Whitehall. 

The  judges  of  this  court  are  the  steward  of  the 
king's  household,  and  high-marshal  for  the  time  be- 
ing ;  the  steiward  of  the  court,  or  his  deputy,  is  gene- 
rally an  eminent  counsel. 

If  a  cause  of  importance  is  brought  in  this  court,  it 
is  generally  removed  into  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
or  Common  Pleas  by  an  habeas  corpus  cum  causa. 
Court  of  Requests.  By  41  G.  III.  c.  14,  for  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Requests  within  the 
city  of  London,  all  debts  amounting  to  5I.  due  from 
any  person  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  are  to  be  exclusively  sued  for  and  recovered. 
Two  aldermen,  and  not  less  than  twenty  inhabitants 
householders  of  the  several  wards  and  districts,  are 
appointed  commissioners,  and  sit  in  rotation.  The 
process  is  by  summons,  and  the  commissioners  have 
power  to  award  payment  by  sijch  instalments  as  are 
consistent  with  the  circumstances  and  ability  of  the 
r  debtor.  In  this  court  an  attorney's  privilege  is  of  no 
p     avail. 

.  CREDIT,  a  trust  or  loan  of  merchandise,  money,  or  any 
valuable  consideration,  given  in  confidence  in  the  sol- 
vability and  good  faith  of  a  person.  Credit  ought  to 
be  given  with  caution  and  proper  attention  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  carry  commerce  to  any 
great  extent  without  credit,  as  money  cannot  al- 
'■  ways  be  at  the  command  of  any  person,  to  answer 
every  occasion  which  may  present  itself  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  ;  or  even  if  it  could  be  so,  the  money 
that  must  be  lying  dead  in  order  to  wait  for  occasion, 
would  impede  and  retard  the  circulation  and  regular 
commerce  of  a  country.  The  length  and  extent  of 
credit  given  by  the  English  merchants  to  merchants 
and  storekeepers  in  other  countries,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  the  extension  of  the  commerce  of 
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this  kingdom,  as  many  persons  who  can  pay  after' the 
goods  they  purchase  have  been  sold,  and  whose  pro- 
bity and  good  conduct  may  be  depended  upon,  arc 
unable  to  purchase  with  ready  money,  or  to  pay  with 
punctuality  at  a  short  date. 

In  giving  credit,  the  capital  or  meahs  of  the  per- 
son credited  should  be  first  considered  ;  next  to  that 
is  to  be  considered  the  purpose  for  which  the  credit  is 
wanted;  and  last  of  all,,  the  character  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  given. 

From  this  it  follows  that  credit  may  be  of  three 
sorts  ;  it  may  be  founded  entirely  on  personal  confi* 
I       dence,    on  confidence  in  an  undertaking,   or  on  the 
'       assurance  that  the  person  borrowing  has  the  means  to., 
pay  within  his  own  power,  witliout  any  risque  or  great 
exertion. 
CREDITOR,   a  person  to  whom  a  sum  of  money  is 
due  either  for  money,  goods,  services,  or  other  value. 
See  Debt  and  Debtor. 
CREDIT,  LEITERS  OF,  letters  given  or  sent,  by 
which  one  person  is  empowered  to  receive  money  on 
the  credit  of  another,  and  for  which  that  other  who 
gives   the   letters  is  answerable.      Letters  of  credit 
sometimes  stipulate  the  precise  sum,  and  in  other  cases 
assign  no  limit.     In  this  latter  event,  the  writer  of 
the  letters  depends  on  the  discretion  of  the  person 
in  whose  favour  he  writes,  and  the  limit  is  the  ex- 
tent of  his  own  credit  with  the  person  to  whom  he 
writes.    Travellers  or  Merchants  going  abroad  on  bu- 
siness,   generally   take   letters  of  credit   in  place  of 
money,  by  which  means  they  nvoid  the  risque  and 
trouble  of  carrying  specie,  and  are  always  supplied  ac- 
cording to  their  wants  in  the  coin  of  the  country  in>. 
to  which  they  go. 
CRIMEA,  or  Crim  TaRtary,  a  peninsula  in   Asia, 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Black  Sea } 
on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Catharinenslaf,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  the  isthmus  of  Perekop  ; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Sea  of  Asoph  and  the  Strait 
of  CafFa.    The  soil  of  the  Crimea  is  extremely  fertile, 
but  little  cultivated  ;   it  however  carries  on  a  great 
commerce,  principally  at  Cafl^a.    See  Cafj,  Black  Sea. 
CRONSTADT,  a  sea-port  town  in  Russia,  where  most 
of  her  navy  lies.     Here  are  two  separate  havens,  one 
for  men  of  war,  and  the  other  for  merchant  ships. 
The  trade  is  inconsiderable. 
D  d  a  CUBA, 
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CUBA,  a  large  and  important  island  in  the  "West  In- 
dies, belonging  to  Spain.  The  principal  produce  of 
this  island  is  cotton  and  coffee;  but  although  the  soil 
is  uncommonly  fertile,  yet,  from  the  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants,  very  little  of  this  most  extensive  country 
is  cultivated.  Although  it  is  capable  of  raising  sugar 
sufficient  to  supply  all  Europe,  yet  there  are  but  a 
few  plantations  of  sugar,  and  these  insufficient  for  the 
home  consumption.  Here  are  also  fed  great  num- 
bers of  hogs  and  of  cattle,  the  hides  of  which  form 
an  article  of  commerce.  The  other  commodities  are 
ginger,  cassia,  mastic,  aloes,  sarsaparilla,  turtle-shell, 
tallow,  dried  sweet-meats.  Its  commerce  is  princi- 
pally carried  on  at  the  Havannah,  where  there  is  an 
excellent  port,  defended  by  the  strong  fortifications 
of  the  More  Castle,  and  St.  Jago,. which  is  the  capital 
of  the  island.  The  great  importance  of  Cuba  in  its 
present  state  Is  owing  to  its  situation,  it  being  in  a 
great  measure  the  key  to  the  West  Indies. 
CURRENCY.  In  Jamaica  and  some  of  the  other  West 
India  islands  accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
in  pence,  as  in  England ;  but  the  value  of  their 
pound  is  different :  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  a  pound  sterling  and  their  pound, 
which   is  therefore  called  currency. 

To  give  an  example,  by  way  of  illustration,  the 
Scotch  pound  was,  before  the  union,  only  20  pence 
English,  1 2  of  them  making  a  pound  sterling :  it 
was  therefore  necessary,  in  speaking  or  writing  of 
pounds,  to  say  whether  they  were  English  or  Scotch, 
as  without  th.at  or  some  other  distinctive  addition  it 
was  not  possible  to  know  what  sort  of  pound  was 
jueant. 

Currency  then  is  to  be  understood  merely  as  the 
distinctive  term,  and  not  as  being  current  coin,  in 
which  latter  sense  it  Is  apt  to  be  taken.  In  Ireland 
the  currenc 7  is  also  different  in  value  from  the  Eng- 
lish money. 

The  following  table  will  serve  for  a  guide  in  re- 
ducing any  sum  of  currency  into  English  money,  the 
difference  of  value  per  cent,  on  the  individual  pound 
being  known.  For  example,  as  40  per  cent.  Is  the 
difference  between  Jamaica  currency  and  English  mo- 
ney, the  sum  of  600I.  currency,  when  midtiplied 
by  five  and  divided  by  seven,  will  produce  4 28-r5joh 
The  word  currency  being  applied,  and  to  be  under- 


CUR 

stood  in  a  particular  sense,  and  having  a  general  one 
in  the  English  language  which  is  different,  implying 
the  money  that  circulates  from  hand  to  hand,  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  be  the  more  particular  in 
ex{)laining  the  meaning  in  which  it  is  used  in  the 
commercial  world. 

Exchange  Table  to  bring  Currency  into  Sterling. 


Exchange  a' 
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N.  B.  To  bring  sterling  into  currency  reverse  the 
rule. 

Currency  of  'Jamaica, 

Value  of  a  dollar  is  6s.  8d. ;  twenty  shillings  ster- 
ling is  il.  8s.-,  one  guinea  is  1l.9s.44d.;  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  is  140I. 

Currencies  of  America. 

In  New  England,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  value  of  the  dollar  Is  6s. ;  twenty  shillings 
currency  is  15s.  sterling  ;  and  133^1.  currency  is  lool. 
sterling. 

In  New  York  and  North  Carolina  the  value  of  a 
dollar  is  Ss. ;  twenty  shillings  currency  is  us.  3d. 
sterling;  and  177I.  y-pths  currency  is  lool.  ster- 
ling. 

In 
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la  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, the  value  of  a  dollar  is  7s.  6d. ;  twenty  shillings 
currency  is  12s.  sterling;  and  166I.  2-3 ds  currency 
is  lool.  sterling. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  value  of  a 
dollar  is  js.  currency;  twenty  shillings  currency  is 
19s.  sterling;  and  103I.  1}  cash  current  is  lool. 
-sterling. 

CUSTOM-HOU5E  is  the  place  where  entries  are 
made  upon  goods,  exported  or  imported.  The  prac- 
tical business  of  this  receipt  of  the  national  revenue 
is  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  merchant,  that  the 
following  documents  are  confidently  submitted  as  a 
practical  guide  in  almost  every  case  that  can  possibly 
occur. 

Of  JEn tries  outwards. 

When  the  goods  intended  to  be  exported  are  ready, 
the  true  contents  are  to  be  carried  to  the  custom- 
house by  a  bill  of  entry,  as  follows  : 

£i/l  of  Entry. 

In  the  Merctiry,  captain  Hodgson,  per  Robert 
Dewar. 

10  tons  wrought  iron. 
5  tons  wrought  copper. 
2  tons  brass, 
to  chaldrons  lim.e. 
20  M.  barrel  hoops. 

Irish  linens,  muslins,  upholstery,  thread  and  cotton 
hose,  perfumery,  stationary,  tin-ware,  wire-work, 
cabinet-ware,  turnery,  lignum  vita,  negro  cloth- 
ing, lines  and  twines,  pickles,  garden  seeds,  toys, 
grind-stones,  painters  oil  and  colours,  waggons,  carts, 
wheelbarrows,  corks,  floor-cloth,  British  compounds, 
hhd.  and  puncheon  packs,  oil-cakes,  linsced-cakes, 
hams  and  tongues,  sadlcry.     £.  5000. 

To  each  entry  there  must  be  five,  six,  or  seven 
bills  made  out,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods  ; 
one  of  which  must  be  made  out  in  words  at  length, 
and  is  called  the  warrant.  Of  these  bills  you  must 
proceed  with  thctn  in  tht  same  manner  as  the  bill 
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inwards,  and  on  having  discharged  the  customs,  you 
will  have  delivered  you  a  piece  of  parchment  called 
a  cocket,  which  certifies  your  payment  thereof,  and 
all  duties  for  such  goods ;  and  having  marked  and 
numbered  your  goods,  you  indorse  the  same  on  the 
back  of  your  cocket  and  of  your  shipping  bill,  men- 
tioning the  true  contents  of  each  package,  &c.  After 
you  have  given  the  cocket  and  shipping  bill  to  the 
searcher,  with  his  fee,  you  may  ship  off  your  goods, 
which  when  you  have  obtained  the  mate's  receipt  for 
them,  you  deliver  the  same  to  the  master  of  the  sliip, 
who  then  signs  your  bills  of  lading. 

Form  of  the  Cocket  and  Indorsement. 
LONDON.  Know  ye  that  John  Mosley  hath  en- 
tered five  hundred  weight  wrought  iron,  five  hun- 
dred weight  brass,  value  one  hundred  eighty-five 
pounds,  in  the  Robert,  J.  Grey,  for  Hambro',  duty 
paid.  Dated  4th  Sept.  1802,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  King  George  the  Third. 


IW         I   a  5-5  boxes     qt 
No.  I.  a  c  qt 


To  the  patent  searchers. 


5  wro.  iron 
5  brass 

Total 


£■  85 

100 


A  bill  or  exact")  ^  ,  ,  ,  ,       , 

,    ,     f  Entered  as  the  cocket  to  the  de- 
copy  of  the  r       j,^,j^j  ^^^^^1^^ 

entrv.  J 


lers. 


entry. 


If  several  goods  are  exported  at  the  same  time,  of 
which  some  are  free  and  others  pay  duties,  the  ex- 
porter must  have  two  cockets,  and  must  make  two 
entries,  one  for  the  goods  that  pay,  and  the  other  for 
those  that  do  not  pay  customs. 

To  expert  goods  by  certificate^  which  must  be  foreign 
goods  formerly  impofted,  and  on  which  a  drawback 
is  to  be  received,  you  must  mention  the  marks,  num- 
bers, and  contents,  the  name  oi'the  ship  in  which  the 
goods  were  imported,  the  importer's  name,  and  time 
of  entry  inwards,  and  make  oath  that  the  entries  for 
those  goods  were  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid.  After 
you  have  made  an  entry  in  this  manner,  you  carry  it 
to  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  their  deputies, 
who,  after  examining  their  books,  will  grant  a  war- 
rant, 
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rant,  which  must  be  given  to  the  surveyor,  searcher, 
and  land-waiter,  for  them  to  certify  the  quantity  of 
goods  ;  after  which  the  certificate  must  be  brought 
back  to  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  their  depu- 
ties, and  oath  made  that  the  said  goods  are  really 
shipped,  and  not  landed  again  in  any  port  of  Great 
Britain.  This  done,  they  set  down  in  words  at 
length,  on  the  back  of  the  debenture,  and  then  in 
figures  on  the  same  side,  the  sum  on  each  particular 
part  of  the  duties,  and  subscribed  jointly  to  the 
whole.  By  virtue  of  this  debenture,  the  exporter 
may,  in  one  month  after  the  ship's  departure  from 
Great  Britain,  demand  his  drawback ;  and  if  the 
collector  has  not  money  enough  in  his  hands  to 
pay  the  debenture,  he  is  to  certify  the  same  on 
the  back  of  the  debenture,  in  order  that  the  ex- 
porter may  have  recourse  to  the  commissioners  for 
payment. 


Evtry  for  any  hind  of  Goods  by  Certificate. 
In  the  Amelia,  Joseph  Young,  per  Grenada. 

Thomas  Benningfield. 
The  duty  of  five  pounds  per  cent,   inwards  for 
sixty-three  pounds,  at  4s.  iid.  per  pound. 

No.  129,  folio  138.     Sold,  White  and  Windham, 
Secured,  United  Co.   15th  June  1802. 
Dated  the  15th  November  1802. 

Clerk  of  Certificates. 
Comptroller  outwards. 


Signed 


Thomas  Benningfield  maketh  oath,  that  the  goods 
above  mentioned  in  this  certificate  are  now  to  be 
exported  to  Grenada,  and  that  he  is  the  real  owner 
thereof. 

Sworn  before  me  tlie 
15th  Nov.  1802. 


Indorsement, 


We,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  do  severally 
swear  (or  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  declare  and 
affirm),  that  the  duty  for  the  goods  in  the  within 
certificate,  in  the  names  of  us  or  our  principals,  were 
paid  and  secured  on  the  day  therein  expressed  ;  and 
that  we  sold  or  delivered  the  said  goods  to  the  per- 
sons under-mentioned  by  us,  or  exported  the  same. 


Importer's  Name. 


To  wliom  sold 
or  delivered. 


When  and  before 
whom  sworn. 


The  collector  or  comptroller,  or  their  deputies, 
give  a  warrant  of  the  same  tenor,  signed  by  them, 
directed  to  the  surveyor  and  land-waiter,  after  which 
you  have  a  cocket. 


We,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  do  severally 
swear  (or  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  declare  and 
afiirm),  that  the  goods  herein  declared  to  be  sold 
and  delivered  to  us  (or  that  the  East-India  goods 
cleared  as  under-mentioned),  were  by  us  sold,  deli- 
vered, or  exported,  as  by  us  under-written. 


Buyers  Names,  or 
by  whom  cleared 
off. 


Of  whom  bought, jWhen  and  be- 
and  to  whom  soldi  fore  whom 
or  exported.  |     sworn. 


I 


And  on  the  back  of  the  cocket  is  indorsed  as  fol- 
lows : — The  contents  of  the  goods  shipped,  Two 
hundred,  &c. 

Debsnture 
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Debenture  for  British  Stuffs,  is'c. 

LONDON,  Lane,  Son,  &  Co.  did  enter  with  us 
the  7th  day  of  November  1782,  in  the  Barbadocs 
Planter,  John  Coare,  of  Barbadoes,  sixty  pounds 
stuffs  of  silk  only,  and  ribbons,  six  stuffs  of  silk  and 
worsted,  of  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois  weight,  all  Bri- 
tish manufacture,  and  that  two-third  parts  of  the 
ends  or  threads  of  the  warp  of  each  piece  mixed,  arc 
either  all  silk,  or  else  mixed  or  twisted  with  silk  in 
the  warp,  as  appears  by  certificate  under  the  hand  of 
J.  Lane,  taken  in  the  penalty  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  that  the  stuffs  of  silk  only,  and  ribbons,  and 
silk  and  worsted  above-mentioned,  or  any  part  thereof, 
shall  not  be  relanded,  or  brought  on  shore  again  in 
any  port  or  part  of  Great  Britain. 

maketh  oath,  that  the  goods  above-men- 
tioned, shipped  as  here  certified,  are  all  British  manu- 
facture, and  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  seas, 

and  not  landed, 
or  intended  to  be  relanded  in  any  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  the  islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro. 
Sworn,  and  the  above  signature 
acknowledged  before  me 


■} 


The  money  to  be  paid  for  the  silk  manu- ' 
facture  within  mentioned  amounts  to 

Ex.  &  Ent. 

Pay  or  allow  to  the  sum  of 

as  above  to  be  due  on  this  debenture.     Dated  the 
day  of 


To  the  receiver  general  of  the  customs,  or  the  col- 
lector inwards,  in  the  port  of  London. 
Received  by  tiie 

Debenture  for  British  refined  Sugars. 

493.  LONDON,  Jackson  Barwis  did  enter  with 
us  the  15th  day  of  September  1774,  in  the  Success, 
Thomas  Dunn,  of  Dublin,  fourteen  hundred  weight 
three  quarters  and  seventeen  pounds  British  refined 
sugar,  in  lumps,  duly  refined. 

Fifty-one  hundred  weight,  a  quarter,  and  twenty- 
four  pounds,  British  refined  sugar,  in  loaves,  com- 
plete and  whole. 
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Which  were  all  produced  from  Muscovado  sugar 
imported  from  his  majesty's  plantations  in  America, 
for  which  the  several  duties  were  duly  paid  at  the 
time  of  importing  the  same,  and  which  have  respec- 
tively gone  through  the  several  operations,  mentioned 
in  an  act  of  the  fifth  year  of  King  George  the 
Third,  and  been  properly  refined  and  manufactured 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said 
act,  as  by  oath  made,  and  are  now  really  and  truly 
exported,  as  doth  appear  by  the  oath  of  the  exporter 
above-mentioned,  taken  before  the  collector  or  other 
proper  officer  of  his  majesty's  customs.  Dated  Cus- 
tom-house, London,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

Maketh  oath,  that  the  refined 
sugar  mentioned  in  this  de- 
benture, is  really  and  truly 
exported  on  commission,  hav- 
ing the  direction  of  the  voy- 
age, and  not  landed,  nor  in- 
tended to  be  relanded  in 
Great  Britain,  or  the  Isle  of 
Man,  or  the  islands  of  Faro 
or  Ferro. 

Sworn  before  me 

Pay  or  allow  to        "  the  sum  of 

beijig  certified  as  above  to  be  due  on  this 
debenture.     Dated  the  day  of 

To  the  receiver  general  of  the  customs,  or  the  col- 
lector inwards,  in  the  port  of  London, 

Debenture  for  Gunpowder. 

298. 
LONDON,  John  Warder  did  enter  with  us,  the 
1 8th  day  of  June  1784,  in  the  Commerce,  Thomas 
Truxton,  of  Philadelphia,   two  hundred  barrels  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  gunpowder. 

n^m.  Bates  &  Co. 

Maketh  oath,  that  the  gunpowder  above- 
mentioned,  shipped  as  here  certified,  is  all  British 
manufacture,  and  is  exported  to  parts  beyond  the 
seas,  by  way  of  merchandize,  and  not  for  the  use  of 
the  ship  in  her  voyage, 

and  is  not  relanded,  or  intended  to 

be 
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be  relanded  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,    or  the 

islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro. 

Certificates  taken  in  the  penalt)'  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  that  the, 
gunpowder  above-mentioned,  or 
an}'  part  thereof,  shall  not  be  re- 
landed or  brought  on  shore  again 
into  any  port   or  part  of  Great 

Britain. 

Wm.  Bates  &  Co. 

Sworn,  and  the  above  signature 
acknowledged  before  me 

yohn  Shepherd. 


The  money  to  be  paid  for  the  gunpowder 
within  mentioned  amounts  to 


} 


Pay  or  allow  to  the  sum  of 

as  above  to  be  due  on  this  debenture.     Dated  the 
day  of 

To  the  receiver  general  of  the  customs,  or  the  col- 
lector inwards,  in  tlie  port  of  London. 
Recdvcd  by  me 


5^- 


Dchenture  for  Rusiia  a  ml  Swedish  Bar  Iron. 

LONDON,  John  Wood  ditl  enter  with  us 
the  1 2th  December  1771,  in  the  Greenwich,  R.  Carr, 
per  India,  the  subsidy,  new  sub.  y  sub.  -J-  sub.  sub. 
1747,  impost,  was  paid  inwards  for  one  ton  Russia 
bar-iron,  per  Thornton  and  Co.  14th  December 
1770,  one  ton  Swedish  bar-iron,  per  A.  Lindegren, 
>3th  December  1770,  which  has  been  tendered  to 
the  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  navy,  and  refused. 

Made  out  15th  January  1772, 
as  it  doth  appear  by  the  certificate   of  the   collector 
inwards  ;   and  for  further  manifestation  of  his  just 
dealing  herein,  he  hath  also  taken  oath  before  us  for 
the  same.     Custom-house,  London,  the  day  and  year  1 
above  said. 

Maketh  oath,  that  the  goods  men- 
tioned in  this  debenture  are  really 
and  truly  exported  on  commis- 
sion, having  direction  of  the 
voyage,  and  not  landed,  nor  in- 
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tended  to  be  relanded  in  Great 
Britain,  nor  landed,  or  intended 
to  be  landed  on  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
or  in  any  of  the  British  colonics 
or  plantations  in  America,  or  the 
islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro. 
Sworn  before  nie 

Debenlirre  for  Pri/itcd  LhieiiSy  CottonSy  Calicoer, 

LONDON,  F.  Gould  and  Co.  did  enter  at  the  cus- 
tom-house the  6th  Feb.  1 801,  in  the  Mary  Susannah, 
Wm.  Clarke,  per  Jamaica,  yards  of 

under  the  value  of  five-pence 
a  yard,  yards  of 

yards  of 
value  five-pence,  and  under  the  value  of 
six-pence  a  yard  ;  five  thousand  four  himdred  ten 
yards  of  printed  British  linen  and  cotton  and  British 
buckram,  value  six-pence,  and  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  eighteen-pence  a  yard  ;  all  which  are  cither 
British  or  Irish  buckrams  or  tilletings,  or  British  or 
Irish  linens,  or  British  calicoes  or  cottons,  or  cotton 
mixed  with  linen,  pi-inted,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed 
in  Great  Britain,  of  the  breaddi  of  twenty-five  inches, 
or  more,  and  was  before  the  printing,  painting,  stain- 
ing, or  dying  thereof,  neither  more  or  less  than  the 
value  above-mentioned  :  and  bond  is  taken  in  the  pe- 
nalty of  nine  hundred  ten  pounds,  that  the  buckrams, 
tilletings,  linens,  calicoes,  cottons,  or  cotton  mixed 
with  linen  herein  mentioned,  shall  be  exported,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  said  buckrams,  tilletings,  linens, 
calicoes,  cottons,  or  cotton  mixed  with  linen,  shall 
be  relanded  or  brought  on  shore  again  into  any  port 
or  part  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Isle  of  Man, 
or  the  islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro,  or  in  any  other  part 
or  place  than  Africa,  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gi- 
braltar, the  island  of  Minorca,  or  the  East  Indies. 

Maketh  oath,  that  all  the  buckrams,  tilletings,  'inens, 
calicoes,  cotton,  or  cotton  mixed  with  linen  above- 
mentioned,  shipped  as  here  certified,  are  either  Bri- 
tish or  Irish  buckrams  or  tilletings,  or  British  or  Irish 
linens,  or  British  calicoes  or  cottons,  or  cotton 
mixed  with  linen,  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed 
in  Great  Britain,  as  above  described,  and  are  all  of 

the 
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the  brea3th  of  twenty-five  inches  or  more,  nnd  was 
before  the  printing,  painting,  staining,  or  dying 
thereof,  neither  more  or  less  than  the  value  above- 
mentioned,  and  that  all  the  said  buckrams,  tilletings, 
linens,  calicoes,  cottons,  or  cotton  mixed  with  linen, 
are  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  seas, 

and  not  landed,  or  intended  to  be  relanded  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  islands  of 
Faro  or  Ferro,  or  in  any  other  part  or  place  than 
Africa,  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  the 
island  of  Minorca,  or  the  East  Indies. 
Sworn,  and  the  above  signature 
acknowledged  before  me 


The  bounty  to  be  paid  for  the 
within  mentioned  amounts  to 
pounds  shillings 

Pay  or  allow  to 


pence . 


the  sum  of 
being  certified 
as  above  to  be  due  on  this  debentiHC.     Dated  the 
day  of 


*ro  the  receiver  general  of  the  customs,  In  the  port  of 

London. 
Received  by  mt 

Dehenture  for  Linens  not  exceedhigs  i  id.  per  yard. 

LONDON,  Nesbitt  and  Stewart  did  enter  with  us 
«he  31st  October  1802,  in  the  Mary,  Charles  Corey, 
per  Tobago,  three  thousand  yards  linen  value  six- 
pence, not  exceeding  eighteen-pence  per  yard,  made 
of  hemp  or  flax  in  Great  Britain,  not  striped,  che- 
quered or  printed,  or  painted,  or  made  into  bucki-anis 
or  tilletings,  and  of  the  breadth  of  twenty-five  inches 
or  more ;  and  bond  is  taken  in  the  penalty  of  three 
hundred  fifty  pounds,  that  the  linen  above-men- 
tioned shall  be  exported,  and  that  no  part  of  the  said 
linen  shall  be  relanded,  or  brought  on  shore  again 
into  any  port  or  part  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  or  the  islands  of  Faro  or  Ferrc,  or  in 
any  other  part  or  place  than  Africa,  America,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Gibraltar,  the  island  of  Minorca,  or  the 
last  Indies. 
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Maketh  oath,  that  the  linens  above- 
mentioned,  shipped  as  here  certified,  are  of  the 
breadth  of  twenty-five  inches,  or  more,  value  six- 
pence a  yard,  and  that  the  true  value  and  price  thereof 
doth  not  exceed  eighteen-pence  a  yard,  and  that  all 
the  said  linens  are  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  seas, 

and  not  landed,  nor  intended  to  be  re- 
landed in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Isle  of  Man, 
or  the  islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro,  or  in  any  other  part 
or  place  than  Africa,  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gi- 
braltar, the  island  of  Minorca,  or  the  East  Indies. 
Sworn,  and  the  above  signature 
acknowledged  before  me 

The  money  to  be  paid  for  the  linen  > 
within  mentioned  amounts  to  ) 

Pay  or  allow  to  the  sum  of 

being  certified  as  above  to  be  due 
on  this  debenture.    Dated  the  day  of 


To  the  receiver  general  of  the  customs,  in  the  port  of 
London. 

Received  by  me 

Debenture  for  British  made  Sail  Cloth,  and  Oath. 

In  the 

Debr. 

British  made  sail  cloth. 

Maketh  oath,  that  the  sail  cloth  above-men- 
tioned was  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  actually  ex- 
ported and  shipped  by  way  of  merchandize,  witliout 
any  intention  to  be  relanded  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro,  and  that  no 
former  reward  was  made  for  the  same  sail  cloth  by 
virtue  of  the  act  of  parliament  of  the  12th  year  of 
her  late  majesty  queen  Anne,  and  of  the  4th  year  of 
his  late  majesty  George  the  second. 
Sworn,  and  the  above  signature 
acknowledge  before  me 

When  the  money  is  received  on  this  debenture,  a 
receipt  is  given,  as  follows:  Received — (Vide  indorse- 
ments on  the  above  debentures). 
,   Ee  O. 
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Of  Goods  Reimported.  When  goods  which  have 
been  regularly  imported,  have  afterwards  been  ex- 
ported, and  are  required  to  bo  again  imported  into 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,  although  such  goods  may 
be  prohibited  -to  be  originally  imported  from  the 
place  from  which  the  ship  now  returns,  all  such  fo- 
reign goods  reimported  must  pay  the  duty  di  novo, 
being  considered  as  a  new  importation,  and  must  go 
through  the  same  process  of  entry  accordingly.  A 
certificate  also  from  the  consignee  must  be  produced, 
certifying  that  they  are  the  identical  goods  received 
from  the  port  from  whence  they  were  shipped. 

When  goods  of  the  product  or  raannfacture  of 
Great  Britain,  which  have  been  exported  to  foreign 
parts,  are  required  to  be  returned  into  any  port  of 
Great  Britain,  a  bill  of  store  may  be  granted  as  fol- 
lows, for  the  landing  and  delivering  the  same,  upon 
application  to  the  searcher,  &c.  for  a  certificate  or 
duplicate  of  the  entry  outwards,  in  like  manner  as 
before  dii-ected  for  foreign  goods. 

Store  cr  VlctuaUlng  Bill  per  the  Ship 

Biu-then         Tons. 
Master  per 
Men 

Barrels  beef 

Do.  pork 

Do.  small  beer 

Do.  strong  beer 

Chaldrons  coals,  Sec.  &c. 
The  stores  permitted  to  be  shipped  for  the  ship's 
use,  are  regulated  according  to  the  voyage  and  num- 
ber of  men. 

Afterwards  an  entry  must  be  made  in  the  book 
inwards,  as  for  foreign  goods  imported,  and  the 
collector,  customer,  and  comptroller,  having  sub- 
scribed their  names  underneatli  the  merchant's  oath, 
the  same  will  be  directed  to  the  surveyor  and  proper 
land-waiter,  as  a  warrant  for  their  delivery  of  the 
goods.  It  often  happens,  on  account  of  the  distance 
of  time,  the  loss  of  papers  or  accounts,  or  some 
other  casualties,  that  entry  outwards  cannot  be  pro- 
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cured ;  in  tliat  case  there  cann 
proof  than  the  oath  of  the  mere' 
and  taken  as  follows : 


hff, 


e   any  fiirther 
which  is  made 


Ojth  of  the  MtTchani,  and  JftdavH. 

In  the  Reward,  John  Leach,  per  Jamaica. 

N.  Pughs  and  Co» 

Oct.  31,  1794. 

M.  821. 

9  ctvt.  Refined  Sugar  in  whole  Loaves.- 

Outward. 

John  Pycroft,  for  Pycroft  and  Warde,  maketh 
oath,  that  they  sold  four  hundred  weight,  one  quar- 
ter, seventeen  potmds  refined  sugar,  to  Pugh  and 
Co.  2d  Oct  1802;  that  the  same  was  in  whole  loaves, 
that  hath  gone  through  the  operation  of  two  or  more 
loys  since  last  in  the  pans,  and  hath  been  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  stove,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning,  act  5  Geo.  III. ;  that  the  same  was  pro- 
duced from  Muscovado  sugar,  which,  as  he  verily  be- 
liev^es,  was  imported  from  his  Majesty's  plantations  in 
America,  since  3d  April  1781  ;  and  that  the  several 
duties  payable  thereon,  were  duly  paid  at  importa- 
tion. 

John  Pycroff. 

Sworn  before  me,  Nov.  8th,  1 802, 
G.  Brathwaite. 

Arthur  Rydir,  for  Pughs  and  self,  maketh  oath, 
that  the  four  hundred  weight,  one  quarter,  seventeen 
pounds  refined  sugar,  in  whole  loaves,*  above  men- 
tioned, bought  of  Pycroft  and  Co.  was  the  identical 
sugar  exported  in  the  Reward,  John  Leach,  per.  Ja- 
maica. 

Arthur  Rydir. 
Sworn  before  me,  13  Nov.  1802, 
W.  Pingom. 

An  entry  must  be  made  in  the  book  mwards,  and 
this  oath  must  be  subscribed  and  directed  as  a  warrant 
for  the  delivery  of  the  gootls,  in  like  manner  as 
when  the  original  entry  is  proved. 

By  Stat.  39  Geo.  III.  c.  87,  corn  is  admitted  to  be 

imported  free  of  duty,  and  prohibited  to  be  exported ; 

3  andj 
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and,  by  order  In  council,  dated  December,  1801,  it  is 
tontinued  in  force  till  the  ist  January,  1803. 
(F.  Gazettes  in  December,  iSoi.^ 

Officers  of  the  navy  and  army,  on  artuai  service, 
are  allowed  their  wine  duty  free. 

Form  of  a   Wiiie  Behentiire,  for  Officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  on  actual  Service. 

London,  R.  S.  on  the  23d  February 

1802,  entered  outwards,  at -the  custom-house  in  this 
port,  to  be  shipped  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  of 
war,  in  actual  service,  for  the  consumption  of  the 
York. 

The  duties  consolidated,  and  additional  duty, 
1796,  were  paid  inwards  for  thirty-two  gallons  per 
man. 

And  it  doth  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  col- 
lector inwards,  and  for  further  manifestation  of  the 
just  dealing  herein,  he  hath  taken  the  oath  before  us 
for  the  same. 

Custom-house,  London,  the  day  and  year  above- 
said. 
Makcth   oath,  that   the   wine 

mentioned  in  this  debenture, 

is  intended   for  the  use   of 

lieutenant  or  captain  of  his 

Majesty's   ship   of    war   the 

York,  in  actual  service,  and 

for   actual    consumption   on 

board  the  said  ship. 

2"/6^  Fees  and  Allowances  that  are  due  and  payable  to 

the  Officers  of  his  Majesty's  Customs,  in  the  Port  of 

London y  pursuant  to  the  Act  12  Cha.  IL  Chap.  4. 

Ciis-     Comp-    Sur-  Survey 
tomcr.  troller.  vejror.  Gen. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 
Tor  a  cloth  cocquet,  by  English 

freemen  of  London  »  06  04  04  04 
For  a  stranger's  cocket,  or  uji- 

freeman  -  -  -  08060606 
For    a     cloth    certificate,    by 

strangers  or  English,  to  pass 

according  to  the  old  rate  08  04  04  04 
For  a  ship's  entry  crossing  the 

seas        -  ■•■  -        04040404 
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Ciis-    Comp-    Sur-Siiruey 
tomer.  Irollur.  voyor.  yen. 

J-.  d.    J.  d.    s.  d.    s.  d. 

For  a  ship's  entry  to  the 
Streights,  or  Canaries,  or 
Western  Islands  -  i   o     i   o     i  o     i   o 

For  clearing  of  ships  and  ex- 
amining books  -  10060O06 

For  every  endorsement       -       04 

For  making  a  bond  to  the  king's 
use         -  -  -  06 

For  every  entry  in  the  certi- 
ficate book         -  -         02 

To  the  customer's  clerk  for  a 

cloth  cocket  or  certificate      06     02     02     o2 

For  a  ship's  entry  crossing  the 
seas        -  -  -  04 

Subsidy  Outiuards, 

For  every  ship's  entry  within 

the  Levant,  or  beyond  the 

Streights  mouth  -  lOlOiOIO 

For  every  sliip's  entry  going  to 

any  foreign  parts  -         04040404 

For  every  ship's  entry  going  to 

the  oulports  ■-        -        o  2     o   i     o  i     0  I 

For  clearing  of  every  ship  pass- 
ing  to   foreign    ports,    and 

examining  the    contents    of 

the  ship  -  -  10060606 

For  every  English   cocket   by 

freeman  -  -  08040404 

For  every  stranger's  cocket,  or 

unfreeman  of  London      -      10060606 
For   making    every    certificate 

cocket,  as   well    English   a"! 

strangers,   for   goods  which 

paid   subsidies   inwards,  and 

pay  no  subsidy  outwards        08     04     04     04 
For  every  certificate  upon  war- 
rant   from  -his   majesty,    or 

the   lords  of  the  Treasury, 

paying  no  dinies  -  16080808 

For  endorsements  of  warrants 

and  licences        -        -        0404 
For  passing  bin,  licensing  such 

E  e  2  -ts 
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Cus-     Comp-     Eiir-  Survey, 
tomer.    troller.  veyor.  Geii. 

s.  d.    s.  d.    s.  d.  s.  d. 

as    bring    in     victuals,      to 

carry  out  some  beer,  as  by 

store         -  -  -         06060606 

Coast   sufferances    are    to    be 

given  without  fees 
For  every    coast    cocket    out- 
wards,   and  entering  in  his 

majesty's  books,  for  a  v^hole 

ship  or  vessel    passing   into 

the  open  sea         -         -         10080808 
For  a  bond  for  the  same     -       06 
For  discharging  the  same  bond ; 

filing   a    certificate    to    the 

said  bond  -  -  04 

For  making  every  certificate  of 

return        -        -        -         iooao202 
For    making,     entering,     and 

keeping  an  account  of  every 

debenture    for    repaying    of 

half  the    subsidy,    or   other 

sums  of  money  -  10040404 

For    making    and    entering   a 
•  transire  or  let  pass  from  port 

to  port,  in  England,  Wales, 

or  Berwick         -         -  0402 

To  the   clerks  for  cocket,  by 

English  or  others         -         04020202 
For  a  ship's  entry  crossing  the 

seas         -  -  -  04 

To   the    clerk    of     the    coast 

cockets,  for  making  a  bill  or 

ticket  to  the  lord  mayor,  for 

corn,  victuals,  or  other  pro- 
visions        -         -         -04 

Petfy  Customs  Liivards. 

For  every  stranger's  warrant      02     02     02     02 

For  every  bond  -  06 

For  every  bill  at  sight  i   o 

For  discharging  every  bond  o  6 

For    every   great    employment 

to   employ   the    proceed    of 

goods  -         -         -  061010 


Cus-     Comp-    Sur-  Survey, 
tomer.  troller.  veyor.  Gen. 

s.  d.    s.  d.    s,  d.    I.  d. 

Zubs'idy  Inwards. 

For  every  warrant  by  English 

freemen  of  London         -      04040404 

For  every  warrant  for  strangers 

or  unfreemen  -  06060606 

To  the  clerk  for  making  the 
shipper's  entry  -  10 

For  making  a  bond  to  his  ma- 
jesty's use  -  -06 

For  every  oath  administered  by 
the  collector  -  02 

For  a  shipper's  entry,  with  the 
particular  contents,  viz. 

From  the  East  Indies         2  6 
Do.  from  the  Streights       2  6 

For  a  shipper's  entry,  with  the 
particular  contents,  viz. 

From  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  "West  Indies,  or  English 
plantations  -  20 

Do.  from  Dunkirk  or  France  i   o 

Do.  from  Flanders,  Holland, 
Ireland,  or  any  eastern  or 
northern  parts  -  10 

For  every  ship  or  vessel  less  than 
20  ton  -  -08 

For  every  stranger's  ship  to  pay 
double  fees. 

For  every  certificate  of  foreign 
goods  imported  to  be  ship- 
ped out  free  of  subsidy  eigh- 
teen pence,  which  is  under- 
stood sixpence  for  the  search, 
although  several  ships,  and 
twelvepence  for  the  certifi- 
cate       -  -  -         I  6 

If  the  goods  be  under  20I.  ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  rates, 
the  merchant  is  to  pay  the 
certificate  in  all  but         -      06 

For  examining  and  comparing 
every  debenture  with  the  ori- 
ginal certificate  -04 

For 
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Cus«    Comp.   Sur-Svin-cy. 
tomer.    trailer  veyor.  Gen. 

S.  d.     S.  d.     S.  d.     J.  d. 

Por   a    certificate    of   foreign 

goods  coming  from  any   of 

the  out-ports  of  London,  or 

from  any  other  port  within 

■  this  nation  -  o6o20202 

For  goods  sent  by  sea  by  the 
importer  thereof  to  any  of 
the  out-ports  from  London  o6     02     02     02 

For  casting  up  the  sum,  and 
keeping  an  account  of  every 
debenture,  and  paying  the 
money  -         -  08 

For  every  bale,  pack,  truss, 
chest,  case,  or  other  pack- 
age brought  into  the  king's 
warehouse ;  to  be  allowed 
to  the  officer  when  the  mer- 
chant is  short  entered  above 
five  shillings ;  to  be  paid 
to  the  proper  officer  two- 
pence. 

Great  Customs. 

For  a  cocket  for  calf-skins         20     10 

For  a  coast  cocket  outwards  of 
wool,  woolfels,  leather,  skins, 
and  hides  -  -2010 

For  a  bond  to  his  majesty's  use  i   O 

For  filing  the  return  -  06 

For  a  return  and  discharge  out- 
wards -  -         2410 

Fees  to  he  paid  to  the  Clerks  con- 
cerning several  Officers,  as  ixiell 
Inwards  as  Outivards. 

For  every  bill  of  postage  06     03     03 

For   a   second   bill  or   parcel- 

cocket  outwards  -         020202 

To  the  King's  JFaiters,  received  in  the  Custom-Hoiise 

above  Stairs,  s.  d. 

For  every  Englishman's  foreign  goods  or  mer- 
chandizes, of  what  nature  soever,  paying 
customs  inwards  in  the  port  of  London, 
or  coming  thither  from  any  pbcc  or  port 
by  Cocket  -«  -  -  10 
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d. 


For  every  stranger's  fiyelgn  goods  in  like 
manner  paying  custom  inwards  in  the  same 
port,  or  coming  thither  by  cocket  -         16 

For  certifying  every  cocket  of  English  goods 

brought  up  to  London  -  -16 

To  the  King's  Waiters,  and  others  attending,  received 
at  the  Water-Side,  to  be  divided  as  formerly. 

For  a  bill  of  store,  or  portage  of  any  thing 

above  los.  customs  -  -  -         i  o 

For  a  bill  of  sight,  bill  of  sufferance,  or  any 

other  imperfect  warrant  -  -10 

For  wools,  woolfels,  leather,  hides,  and  prohi- 
bited goods  from  the  out-ports  by  cocket  i   o 
Register  of  the  King's  IFarrants, 

For  every  English  warrant  for  goods  in- 
wards -  -  -  -  02 

For  every  stranger's  warrant  -  -04 

For  every  foreign  certificate  -  -04 

For  all  goods  not  paying  20s.  custom,  whether 
in  or  out,  there  shall  be  but  half  fees  taken, 
whether  for  warrants,  cockets,  transires,  de- 
bentures, or  certificates 

To  the  Usher  of  the  Custom- House. 

For  every  oath  administered  by  the  king's  oSi- 

cers  outwards  -  -  -  0  2 

For  fees  of  the  chief  searcher,  and  his  majes- 
ty's under-searchers  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don -  -  - 

Between  the  Chief  Searcher  and  fve  Under-Searchcrs. 

For  every  ship  that  passeth  into  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, the  Streights,  West  Indies,  Guinea,  or 
the  Western  Islands  -  -  60 

For  every  ship  that  passeth  to  the  East  Indies       100 

All  other  English  ships  to  foreign  parts  4  o 

For  every  stranger's  ship  or  bottom  -  6  8 

Dues  to  his  Majesty's  fve  Under-Secretaries  liho  at- 
tend at  London. 
Emrlish  and  /lliens. 

o 

For  every  certificate  for  shipping  out  goods 

formerly  imported  -  _  2  o 

But  if  the  half  subsidy  to  be  received  amounts 

but  to  40s.  then  -  -  10 

To  be  paid  by  English  and  Aliens  for  Goods  that  pay 

Subsidy,  and  pass  out  by  Coiket  or  Warrant. 
Pipe,  puncheon,  or  butt  -  -  04 

■^  Hogshead 
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■Ho:;shead  or  bij; 


s.d. 
O   2 


Tin,  the  block  or  barrel 

Beer,  eager,  wood  of  all  sorts,  copperas,  alum, 

and  such  gross  goods,  per  ton  -        04 

Corn  the  last,  sea-coal -the  chaldron,  beer  the 

toil,  lead  the  fodder  -  -  01 

The  maud,  fat,  or  pack  ^-  «  06 

The  bundle,  bale,  chest,  or  case         -  -  03 

Raisins  or  figs  the  "20  trails  or  barrels         -  03 

For  every  coast  certificate  or  cocket  -  10 

Transires  for  the  coast  free. 

For  every  horse,  mare  or  gelding  -  10 

For  certifying  every  debenture  for  receiving 

back  half  subsidy,  &c.  -  -06 

For  every  piece  of  ordnance  -  -10 

For  the  endorsement  of  every  cocket  -         10 

For  every  certificate  out  of  their  books  of 
goods  lost  at  sea,  taken  by  pirates,  or  re- 
turned, whereby  so  much  may  be  shipped 
custom  free  -  -  -10 

For  every  bill  of  sufferance  or  store  above  los. 

in  the  book  of  the  rates  -  -10 

If  under  .-  _  _  06 

The  fardle  or  truss  by  English  of  3  cwt.  or  up- 
wards _  _  -06 
Woollen    cloth   the  bale,    not    exceeding   5 

cloths,  3  cwt.  snuffs,  bays,  or  says  o  3 

]\Iei-ckants,  Strangers,  or  such  as  ship  on  Strangers 

Ships  or  Vessels. 
The  fardle  or  truss  —  «  10 

Thebaic  -  -  -  ^  ,5 

The  Fees  of  the  t-mo  Searchers  at  Graveseiid. 
For  every  ship  that   passeth  over  the  seas  for 
Spain,  Portugal,  Streights,  the  West  Indies, 
Guinea,  or  the  Western  Islands  -  60 

For  every  ship  to  the  East  Indies  ._  jo  q 

For  all  other  ships  in  foreign  parts  ,_  40 

For  every  stranger's  ship  or  bottom  ,-  go 

For  every  ship  having  a  coast  cocket  _  04 

For  passengers  outwards  not  being  merchants 


or  manners 


o  6 


By  the  act  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  Wilham  and 
INIary,  officers  of  the  customs  in  London  and  the 
outports  are  allowed  to  take  and  receive  fees  andgra- 
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tuities  for  attending  at  times  and  places  not  required 
by  law ;  and  which,  by  usage,  is  readily  paid  by  mer- 
chants fertile  greater  dispatch  of  business.  -■; 
CUSTOMS  INWARDS.  On  a  ship's  arrival  in  the  ri- 
ver,  the  ship's  broker  must  take  an  exact  account  of 
her  loading  from  the  captain's  manifest,  and  repo:' 
the  same  at  the  custom-house,  which  he  does  by 
making  two  copies,  the  one  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
and  the  other  on  a  paper,  with  the  oath  to  be  taken 
by  the  master  of  the  ship  printed  on  it,  given  by  the 
clerk  of  the  ship's  entries  at  the  custom-house.  The 
collector  inwards,  or  his  deputy,  who  attends  in  the 
Long  Room,  administers  the  oath  to  the  master,  and 
the  report  is  made  in  the  following  form,  viz. 

Manifest  and  Oath. 
Imvards. 
Port  of  )  IN  the  slup 

.London,  v    built,  property  all  about 

tons,  with         men, 

men,  ]  besides 

a  man,  master  for 

this  present  voyage  from 

I.  K=  I  bale 

Presents, 
I.  G.  .1  box  or  I  case. 

Oath, 

I  DO  swear,  that  the  entry  above  written,  now 
tendered  and  subscribed  by  me,  is  a  just  report  of  the 
name  of  my  ship,  its  burthen,  built,  property,  num- 
ber and  country  of  mariners,  the  present  master  and 
voyage :  and  that  it  doth  further  contain  a  true  ac- 
count of  my  lading,  with  the  particular  marks,  num- 
bers, quantity,  quality,  and  consignment  of  all  the 
goods  and  merchandizes  in  my  said  ship,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge ;  ncr  have  I  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
Turkey,  or  of  any  place  in  Africa  within  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  or  in  the  West  Barbary  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  and  that  I  have  not  broke  bulk,  or  delivered 
any  goods  out  of  my  said  ship  since  her  loading  in 

So  help  me  GOD. 

Sworn  before  us, 

the  day  of 


I 
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After  making  a  true  copy  of  the  manifest  on  the 
said  two  sheets  of  paper,  you  must  go  to  the  bcncli 
officers  iii  the  Long  Room,  accompanied  by  the  mas- 
ter, and  read  the  two  manifests  over  with  him,  of 
which  he  retains  that  wrote  on  the  plain  sheet ;  and 
the  other  with  the  printed  oath  you  must  re- 
turn to  the  clerk  of  the  ship's  entries  (from  whom  you 
received  it),  who,  after  examining  the  master  con- 
cerning the  ship,  swears  to  the  manifest  *,  a  copy  is 
then  taken  by  the  assistant  clerk  of  the  ship's  entries, 
who  attends  the  board  with  his  parchment-book, 
wherein  is  inserted  the  name  of  the  ship,  the  master, 
and  from  whence,  in  order  for  the  commissioners  to 
appoint  such  landing-waiter  to  the  ship  as  the  contents 
of  the  cargo  may  require. 

Every  merchant  enters  his  goods  from  his  bill  of 
lading  as  soon  after  the  ship  is  reported  as  possible,  to 
prevent  a  charge  for  demurrage,  and  he  must  draw 
out  the  warrant  in  the  following  manner. 
In  the  Sarah,  William  Birmingham,  New- York. 

John  West-wood. 
J-No.  I  containing 

Value  ten  pounds. 

John  King,  importer  of  the  goods  mentioned  on 

this  warrant,  doth  hereby  declare,  that  he  enters  the 

same  at  the  value  as  above  specified. 

Witness  my  hand  this         day  of         1802. 

jflihn  King. 
Signed  and  declared 

before  us 

N.  B.  This  declaration  Is  only  on  goods  at  ad  va!c- 
rnii. 

If  goods  which  pay  a  rated  duty,  the  warrant  must 
be  made  In  the  following  form,  viz. 

In  the  Johanna,  Capt.  F.  S.  Taay,  a  Riga. 
On  British  account. 

Thomas  Gardyne. 


I.K 

I  Case 


cT.  G.T 
■  O.  H.  3 


13  bundles. 


45  bundles  containing  6  tons 
of  rough  hemp. 


T.  G.7 
P.H.i   32 '^^^ 

Post  Entry. 
In  the  Johanna,  Capt.  F.  S.  Taay,  :i  Riga. 
Thomas  Gardyne. 
Two  tons,  thirteen  hundred  weight  and  a  half,  and 
sixteen  pounds  weight  of  rough  hemp. 
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Indorsement  on  the  Warrant  for  Allo-wpncefcrBamngF. 

Adjudged  on  eight  tons,  thirteen  hundred  wcighf, 
two  quarters  and  sixteen  pounds  net  of  rough  hemp, 
three-fourth  parts  for  damage. 
Certified,  Nov.  1S02 — No.  IC9. 
Signed,  Rhhd.  Troughton, 
Thos.  Harvey. 

Of  which  warrants  the  merchant  makes  six  bills  (a3 
to  e%'ery  check  a  bill  is  given,  there  being  six  checks;, 
if  scavage  duty,  eight  bills,  whereof  one  must  be  wrote 
in  words  at  length,  which  one  is  to  pass,  and  is  called 
a  warrant ;  in  the  other  bills  the  contents  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  figures,  which  are  all  delivered  to  the  col- 
lector (if  wine,  to  the  wine  collector,  and  plantation 
goods,  except  rum,  to  the  plantation  collector)  who 
attends  in  the  Long  Room,  for  that  purpose,  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  one  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  having 
paid  the  customs  to  the  collector  inwards,  the  entry  is 
read  out  with  the  warrant,  which  warrant  is  taken 
from  tlie  clerk  of  the  warrants  by  the  landing  waiter 
appointed  to  the  ship,  who  signs  an  order  for  the  deli-- 
very  of  the  goods. 

If  upon  the  discharge  of  the  ship  it  should  appear 
that  any  part  of  the  cargo  has  been  omitted  in  the 
master's  report,  and  that  no  frand  was  intended,  the 
commissioTiers  must  be  petitioned,  stating  the  true 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  praying  leave  to  amend 
the  report,  which  they  usually  grant,  and  order,  that 
the  goods  so  omitted  may  be  added  to  the  report, 
which  is  sworn  to  ^^  ftovo. 

When  the  report  is  made,  the  ship's  broker  having 
procured  the  name  of  the  landing-waiter  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  ship,  the  merchant  applies  to  his  agent, 
to  whom  he  gives  the  bill  of  lading,  and  sends  to  tlie 
officers  on  board  the  ship,  the  landing-waiter  having 
signed  a  note  wrote  by  the  merchant,  or  his  agent,  af- 
ter the  following  form,  viz. 

Mr. ,  tide-waiter  on  the  ship  Hope,  Wm.  Hall, 

a  Jamaica. 

Deliver  the  Bales,  &c.  marked  as  undermentioned. 

I.  G.  No.  I  to  30,  bales  of  cotton. 

T.  S.No.  I  to  50, -casks  of  coffee. 

Signed  J.  H.  Landing- Waiter 
Custom-House,  to  the  Ship  Hupe. 

Nov.  1802. 

On  a  lighter's  arrival  with  goods  from  the  ship,  the 

ship's 
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ship's  broker  provides  a  book  ruled  in  the  same  form 
3j  the  landing  waiter's,  wherein  he  enters  the  marks 
and  numbers  of  each  parcel  as  they  are  landed  j  and  as 
soon  as  the  lighter  is  delivered,  he  gets  the  surveyor  to 
give  him  an  account  of  the  damage,  if  any,  upon  the 
goods. 

When  the  goods  are  weighed,  measured,  or  gauged, 
and  the  merchant  has  got  an  account  thereof,  and 
finds  his  prime  entry  already  made  too  small,  he  must 
make  a  post  entry  for  the  surplusage  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  first  entry  was  done  -,  but  here  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  post  entries  are  not  allowed  on  sundry 
goods,  as  linens,  chip  and  straw  hats,  &c.  ;  and  in 
wines  the  merchant  may  make  his  prime  and  post  in 
one  entry. 

AVhcn  an  over-entry  has  been  made,  and  more  paid 
or  bonded  for  customs  than  the  goods  really  landed 
amounts,  the  landing-waiter  and  surveyor  must  signify 
the  same  upon  oath,  made  and  signed  by  the  person  so 
over-entered,  as  follows  :  "  That  he,  or  any  person  to 
his  knowledge,  had  not  any  of  the  said  goods  over-en- 
tered on  board  the  said  ship,  or  any  where  landed  the 
same  without  payment  of  customs  •,"  which  oath  must 
be  attested  by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  their 
deputies,  who  compute  the  duties,  and  set  down  on 
the  back  of  the  certificate,  first  in  words  at  4ength> 
and  then  in  figures,  the  several  sums  to  be  paid,  upon 
which  a  certificate  of  over-entry  is  granted,  or  the 
duty  overpaid  may  be  returned  by  special  certificate. 

The  Certificate. 
This  is  to  certify,  that  Thomas  Hallah  did  enter 
and  pay  custom  inwards  in  the  ship  Matthew,  W. 
Jeffrey,  master,  from  Jamaica 

the  17th  day  of  January  iS02.  For  forty-two  gal- 
lons of  Spanish  wine. 

And  we  the  officers  under-written,  did  examine 
{he.  goods  at  the  delivery  thereout  out  of  the  said 
ship,  and  found  no  more  than  twenty-six  gallons  of 
Spanish  wine 

So  that  the  said  merchant  over-entered  sixteen  gal- 
lons of  Spanish  wine 

And  for  farther  manifestation  of  the  truth  thereof 
lie  hath  made  oath,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other 
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person,  to  his  use  or  knowledge,  had  any  of  the  good* 
so  over-entered  aboard  the  said  ship,  or  in  any  place 
landed,  without  payment  of  custom. 
Dated  at  the  Custom-House, 
November  23th,   1802. 


Consolidated  customs,  two  pounds 
New  duty  1796,  two  pounds 
Goods  and  shipping  1798,  three  shil- 
lings —  -  - 


Paid. 

Bond 

200 

200 

030 

430 


You  are  to  allow  to  Thomas  Hullah' 
the  sum  of  four  pounds  three  shil- 
lings, as  above  certified  ;  and  this  J.  4  o  o 
with  the  acquittance  for  the  same, 
shall  be  your  warrrant. 


Dated  at  the  Custom-House  aforesaid, 
the  20th  day  of  November  1802. 


To  Augustus  Pechell,  Esq.  Receiver-General  and 
Cashier  of  his  Majesty's  Customs. 
Certificate  of  Over-Entry  f  London, 
This  certificate  is  to  pass,  and 

to  be  paid  to  the  merchant, 

without  any  fee,  gratuity,  or 

reward,    by    any  officer    or 

clerk  on  this  post. 

As  the  diflerence  is  considerable  between  the  seve- 
ral duties  paid  by  British  subjects,  and  those  paid  by 
foreign  ships,  it  is  permitted,  that  any  British  mer- 
chant may  custom  in  his  own  name  the  goods  of  any 
other  British  merchant  •,  so  may  one  merchant-trader 
enter  the  goods  of  another  merchant-trader.  But  by 
the  Stat.  I  Eliz.  c.  11.  s.  6,  it  is  enacted,  "That  no 
persons,  denizen  or  stranger,  do  enter,  or  cause  to  be 
entered  any  manner  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dizes from  any  parts  beyond  the  seas  into  this  king- 
dom, or  going  to  be  transported  beyond  the  same  into 
any  other  parts  beyond  the  seas,  in  the  name  or 
names  of  any  other  person  or  persons  than  the  true 
owner  or  owners  thereof,  being  not  sold,  bargained, 
or  contracted  for,  to  or  with  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons 
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son?.,  before  such  entry,  or  before  the  arrival  of  such  (i 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  in  the  parts  beyond  the 
seas,  on  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  goods  so  en- 
tered. 

Bills  of  Sight. 
^^"hen  a  merchant  is  ignorant  of  the  real  quanti- 
ties or  qualities  of  any  goods  that  should  be  consigned 
to  him  from  his  correspondent,  so  that  he  is  nxy.  ca- 
pable of  making  a  perfect  entry  of  the  same,  he  must 
acquaint  the  collector  or  comptroller  thereof,  and 
desire  a  bill  of  sight  or  vicv,  in  order  to  have  them 
brought  on  shore  and  examined ;  when,  upon  the 
merchant  making  oath  of  the  same,  and  depositing 
such  sums  of  money  in  the  collector's  hands  as  may 
be  conjectured  to  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  duties, 
such  bill  will  be  granted. 

Bill  of  Sight, 


In  the 


SIGHT 


on 


Account 


maketh  oath,  that  neither  himself,  this 
deponent,  nor  any  other  person  whatever  for  him,  to 
his  knowledge  or  belief,  have  received  sufficient  in- 
voice, bill  of  lading,  or  other  advice,  from  whence  the 
quality,  quantity  or  value  of  the  goods  above-men- 
tioned can  be  ascertained,  so  as  to  make  a  just  and 
perfect  entry  thereof,  until  the  same  shall  be  examined 
by  some  of  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  customs. 
Sv.'orn  before  me,  this 
day  of 

Let  this  siglit  pass  for  the  goods  above-mentioned, 
taking  a  deposit  sufficient  to  secure  the  customs ;  the 
goods  are  to  be  landed,  examined,  and  not  to  be  delivered 
until  his  majesty's  duties  are  fully  paid,  which  is  to  be 
done  within  three  days  after  the  examination,  then 
■  this  sight  is  to  be  returned  to  the  patent  officers  to  be 
perfected. 

Dated  the 


Deposit 
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Almost  all  goods, wares,  and  merchandize  imported 
pay  duties,  and  are  delivered  either  by  tale,  weight, 
measure,  or  gauge ;  those  which  pay  duty  by  tale, 
at  the  delivery  to  be  tallied  at  i,  lo,  20,  &c.  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  them ;  and  very  seldom  a  poit- 
entry  is  allowed  to  be  made  on  goods  by  tale. 

Goods  paying  duties  by  weight  arc  weighed  at 
the  king's  beam  ;  at  landing  the  goods,  the  weigher 
calls  out  the  full  and  true  gross  weights  in  the  scale, 
which  the  landing-waiter  and  the  ships'  broker  are  to 
enter  into  their  books  ;  and  from  the  total  of  the  said 
gross  weight  is  to  be  made  an  allowance,  in  considera- 
tion of  draft,  according  to  certain  weights  settled  by 
usage,  except  tobacco  of  the  British  plantations,  which 
is  to  be  allowed  two  pounds  for  every  hogshead  of 
35olbs.  or  upwards. 

The  allowance  for  draft  being  deducted,  there  is  in 
most  cases  a  further  allowance  to  be  made  out  of  the 
■remaining  weight,  called  tare,  being  a  consideration, 
for  the  outside  package  that  contains  such  goods,  such 
as  chests,  casks,  bands,  paper,  thread,  &c. 

Several  sorts  of  goods  have  their  tare  ascertained, 
and  those  tares  must  not  be  altered  or  deviated  from 
in  any  case  within  the  port  of  London,  unless  the  mer- 
chant or  the  officers  desire  that  the  goods  may  be  un- 
packed, and  the  nett  weight  taken  ;  but  this  must  not 
be  done  but  by  the  consent  of  two  landing-surveyors, 
attested  by  their  hands  in  the  landing-waiter's  books  ; 
and  in  the  out-ports,  not  %vithout  the  consent  of  the 
collector  and  surveyor.  And  as  to  those  goods  which 
have  not  their  tares  ascertained,  two  landing-survey- 
ors in  London,  and  the  collector  and  surveyor  in  the 
out-portsare  to  adjust andallowthesame  inlikemanner. 

Goods  delivered  by  measure  are  under  three  diffi;r- 
ent  regulations. 

Such  as  linens  particularly,  which  arc  measured  by 
running  measure,  being  no  more  than  taking  the 
IcKgtli  of  the  piece  from  the  one  end  to  the  other. 

Pictures,  grave  and  paving  stones,  and  marble  ta- 
bles, are  measured  by  square  and  superficial  feet. 

Marble  blocks  and  timber  are  measured  by  solid  or 
cubical  measure. 

Goods  delivered  by  gauge  are  wine,  &c.  and  all  ex- 
cisable liquors,  who.se  quantity  to  be  entered  may  be 
pretty  nearly  determined  by  considering  the  size  of  the 
cask.  / 

F  f  Before 
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Before  any  goods  arc  delivered  by  virtue  of  any 
•warrant,  the  same  must  be  copied  in  .the  landing- 
waiter's  books,  distinguishing  the  date,  and  number  of 
the  entry,  the  merchant's  name,  the  total  duties 
paid,  the  particular  packages,  with  the  mai-ks,  num- 
bers, and  quantities  of  the  goods  for  which  the  duties 
have  been  paid. 

On  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  underneath  the  said 
copy  of  the  warrant  must  be  inserted  the  manner  of 
the  delivery,  as  the  number,  v/eight,  measure,  or 
gauge,  with  the  respective  allowaiiccs  for  draft  and 
tare,  where  the  same  are  to  be  allowed  -,  from  the  to- 
tal whereof  the  quantity  first  entered  being  deducted, 
the  remainder  is  the  quantity  for  which  a  post  or  adtli- 
tional  entry  is  to  be  made  ;  and  when  the  same  is 
made,  the  date  and  number  of  such  entry  must  be 
inserted  opposite  the  said  short  entry. 

In  making  entries,  it  is  usual  for  merchants  to  in- 
clude all  the  goods  they  have  on  board  the  same  ship 
in  one,  notwithstanding  they  may  be  of  several  deno- 
minations ',  and  as  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize 
brought  from  parts  beyond  the  sea  into  this  kingdom 
by'way  of  merchandize,  and  unshipped  to  be  laid  on 
land,  are  forfeited  unless  the  subsidy,  customs,  and 
other  duties  thereof  are  paid  or  tendered  to  the  eel- 
lector,  &c.  or  agreed  with  for  the  same,  it  is  a  matter 
of  favour  and  indulgence  to  prevent  such  goods  and 
merchandize  from  being  seized  and  condemned  ;  and 
though  in  goods  delivered  by  weight  and  gauge,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  a  perfect  entry  before 
landing,  yet  in  goods  delivered  by  number  and  mea- 
sure, there  cannot  be  any  excuse  or  pretence  for  a 
short  entry. 

For  the  tares  allowed  at  the  custom-house,  vide 
printed  book  of  tares  arranged  alphabetically  on  the 
respective  goods  imported. 

The  following  are  the  lawful  and  public  quays  and 
•wharfs  for  the  shipping  and  landing  of  goods,  viz. 


Brewer's  quay, 
Chester's  quay. 
Galley  quay, 
Wool  quay, 
Custom-house  quay, 
Porter's  quay, 
Bear  quay, 
Sabb's  dock. 


Ralph's  quay, 
Dice  quay. 
Smart's  quay, 
Somer's  quay, 
Lyon's  quay, 
Botolph  wharf, 
Haman's  quay, 
G  aunt's  quay, 
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Wiggin's  quay.  Cox's  quay, 

Young's  quay.  Fresh  wharf. 

Billingsgate,  to  be  a  com-     Bridge-house,    in   South- 
men  open  pl.'.ce  for  the         wark,   is  only    allowed 
landing  ana  bringing  in         for  landing  of  any  kind 
of  fish,  salt,  victuals  (all         of  corn  for  the  city  of 
manner  of  grocery  ex-         London,    and   not  for 
cepted)    or   fuel  of  all         any  private  or  particular 
sorts,  and  all  native  ma-         person's  account, 
terials  for  building,  and 
for   carrying    out    the 
same,  and  for  no  other 
wares  or  merchandise. 

The  time  appointed  for  shipping  and  landing  of 
goods  at  the  above  quays  and  wharfs,  between  the 
tower  of  London  and  London  bridge,  is  betwixt  sun- 
rising  and  sun-setting,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day, 
and  between  the  hours  of  six  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  and  six  in  the  evening,  from  Lady-day  to 
Michaelmas,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  respective 
officers  appointed  to  attend  the  lading  and  unlading  of 
goods ;  and  such  officers  as  shall  refuse  upon  due  call- 
ing to  be  present,  shall  forfeit  five  pounds  for  every  de- 
fault. 

Any  person  may  ship  or  load  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel  on  the  river  Thames,  bound  to  parts  beyond 
the  sea,  horses,  coals,  beer,  ordinary  stones  for  build- 
ing, fish  taken  by  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  corn 
or  grain,  the  duties  being  paid,  and  the  regular  cock- 
ets  and  warrants  duly  passed  for  the  same  ;  like^wise 
deal  boards,  balks,  and  all  sorts  of  masts  and  peat  tim- 
ber may  be  unshipped  and  laid  on  land,  in  the  presence 
of  an  officer,  at  any  place  between  Limehouse  and 
Westminster,  the  owner  first  paying  the  custom  du- 
ties and  procuring  a  licence,  and  declaring  the  place  he 
intends  to  land  the  goods  before  he  unships  them, 
otherwise  the  goods  are  forfeited,  pursuant  to  the  act 

36  G.  in.  c.  82. 

When  a  merchant  wishes  to  land  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandise at  any  other  place  than  the  lawful  and  public 
quays,  a  special  sufferance  must  be  granted  for  that 
purpose,  as  follows : 

Si/ffrance. ' 
In  case  you  ha\'e  a  warrant  passed  in  the  name 
of 


you 
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you  may,  withiw  the  lawful  hours  appointed  for 
goods  inwards  to  be  unladen  or  landed,  permit 
the  same  to  be  unladen  into  lighters,  and  after- 
warck  landed  within  those  hours,  at 

tlie  merchant  allowing  you 
a  moderate  recompence  for  such  your  extraordi- 
nary service  ,-  care  being  taken  that  two  landing 
surveyors,  at  least,  be  left  to  attend  e»ch  station 
on  the  quays.  Dated  Custom-house,  London, 
the 

To  the  landing  surveyors,  and  to  the 
king's '  waiters,  or  their  deputies, 
and  landing  waiters  appointed  to 
the  said  ship. 

N.  B.  In  return  for  the  indulgence  hereby  granted, 
it  is  expected  that  the  proprietor  of  the  above- 
mentioned  wharf,  with  his  lightermen,  servants 
and  watchmen,  shall  be  as  careful  of  the  security 
of  the  revenue  as  of  the  merchants  property  :  and 
therefore  the  officers  of  the  customs  are  to  be  ex- 
tremely diligent  to  discover,  and  faithfully  to  re- 
port, if  the  duties  be  not  paid  for  all  the  goods  un- 
shipped by  virtue  of  this  sufferance ;  for  if  any  pil- 
ferage, or  other  misdemeanor  be  detected  at  the 
said  wharf,  whereby  the  revenue  may  be  prejudiced, 
the  commissioners  are  peremptorily  resolved  to  re- 
fuse passing  any  more  sufferances  for  goods  to  be 
there  landed,  pursuant  to  the  notice  already  given 
to  the  proprietors,  the  17th  of  February  1776. 
And  this  sufferance  is'grantcd  on  further  condition, 
that  the  wharfinger  defrays  every  expence  attending 
the  guarding  of  the  above  goods  after  they  shall 
have  been  arrived  at  the  said  wharf,  and  until  they 
are  finally  discharged  by  the  landing  waiters  ;  and 
if  the  wharfinger  or  merchant  shall  neglect  to  com«. 
ply  with  all  the  terms  herein  mentionesi,  they  will 
peremptorily  be  refused  having  any  more  suffer- 
ances granted  to  them. 

The  baggage  of  all  passengers  from  foreign  parts 
(containing  wearing  apparel  and  necessaries  during  the 
voyage)  is  permitted  to  be  landed  by  a  particular  suf- 
ferance. 

Sufferance  for  Passengers  Baggage. 
In  the 
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SUFFERANCE. 

\ou  may  permit  the  goods  abovementioiicJ,  ai 
the  proprietors  risque  and  exptmce,  to  be  brought  up 
to  and  landed  at  the  Custom-house  or  Wool  quay,  and 
to  be  immediately  conveyed  to  the  king's  warehouse. 

And,  after  examination,  you  are  to  certify  on  th? 
back  of  this  sufferance,  how  you  find  the  said  goods, 
enumerating  the  particulars. 

And  in  case  there  shall  be  any  customable  goods 
found  among  them  that  are  not  concealed,  you  are 
to  take  care  the  duties  thereof  be  paid  :  but  if  there 
are  any  goods  prohibited  or  concealed,  they  will  he. 
liable  to  seizure. 

Dated  Custom-house,  the 

day  of  180 

To  the  landing  surveyors  for  the 

station,  king's   waiters,   land- 
ing waiters  appointed  to  the 

ship,  and  warehouse  officers 

of  examination. 

If  the  baggage  is  from  the  East  Indies,  Chini,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  St.  Helena,  it  is  carried  to 
the  East  India  Company's  baggage  warehouse  in  Little 
St.  Helen's,  where  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs 
attend  to  examine  the  same ;  but  from  all  other  fo- 
reign  parts,  passengers  baggage  is  taken  to  the  king's 
warehouse  at  the  custom-house,  where  the  packages 
are  examined  by  the  surveyor  or  his  assistants,  who 
report  after  examination,  (in  like  manner  as  the  proper 
officers  of  the  customs  at  the  East  India  Company's 
baggage  warehouse),  on  the  back  of  the  sufferance 
a  particular  accQunt  of  the  contents  of  the  several 
packages  belonging  to  each  passenger,  which  the  said 
examining  officers  certify  to  the  commissioners,  who 
will  order  such  part  of  the  wearing  apparel  as  appears 
to  have  been  worn  to  be  delivered  without  entry,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  of  any  maiuifacture  prohibited  to 
be  worn  in  this  kingdom,  but  such  apparel  or  articles 
as  have  not  been  worn,  and  are  customable,  will  be 
ordered  to  be  entered,  and  such  as  are  prohibited  to 
be  forfeited  and  prosecuted  accordingly. 
Viz.  On  a  suffer-Tiice  for 

8  trunks  1  .   .  .  , 

.  /    contamnig  wearing  appai'el, 

5  boxes  J-         ... 

•^  V        hnen,  &c. 

I  portmanteau  J 

F  f  2  '         rt»^ 
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the    officers  after  examination  of  the  said  packages, 
indorse  on  the  said  sufferance,  as  follows  : 

Examined  eight  trunks,  five  boxes,  and  one  port- 
manteau, containing  i8  suits  of  old  wearing  apparel, 
50  shirts,  nrachworn;  papers  and  books  of  accounts, 
6olbs.  of  printed  French  bound  books,  three  India 
damask  night  gowns,  four  lbs.  of  tea,  four  lbs.  of 
chocolate,  three  remnants  containing  30  ells  plain 
Holland.  Linen  under  one  ell  wide. 
King's  warehouse,   -^  A.  B.  Surveyor, 

1st  Aug.  1802.      5  C.  D.  Assistant  Ditto. 

Whereon  the  commissioners  order,  the  bound 
books  and  linen  to  be  entered,  the  night  gowns,  tea 
and  chocolate  to  be  prosecuted,  and  the  rest  to  be 
delivered. 

E.  F.     G.  H.     I.  K.     L.  M. 

When  passengers  baggage  is  landed  at  an  out-port, 
it  is  to  be  examined  by  the  landing  surveyor  and 
landing  waiter,  who  reports  the  contents  thereof  to 
the  collector  of  the  port,  who  is  empowered  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs  in  London,  to  give  the 
necessary  directions  accordingly. 

All  the  proceedings  on  the  foregoing  examination 
of  the  said  baggage,  the  sui-veyor  of  the  king's  ware- 
house, and  the  landing  waiter  appointed  to  the  ship, 
severally  enter  into  their  respective  books,  with  the 
date  of  the  commissioners  order  for  delivery,  &c. 

When  the  landing  waiter  appointed  to  a  ship  has 
made  a  true  entry  of  the  delivery  of  all  goods  into 
his  book  (which  he  has  delivered  to  him  for  each 
ship),  and  has  perfectly  adjusted  the  same,  he  is,  be- 
fore the  said  book  Is  delivered  to  the  jerquer  (or  sur- 
veyor in  the  out-ports  w^here  there  is  no  jerquer),  to 
eertify  the  same  under  his  hand,  after  the  entry  of 
the  last  article,  thus  : 

This  ship  is  regularly  discharged,  and  all  post  en- 
tries duly  made. 

N.  O.  Landing  waiter. 

Every  merchant  making  entry  of  goods,  either  in- 
wards or  outwards,  shall  be  dispatched  in  such  order 
as  he  shall  come  and  apply  ;  and  If  any  officer  or  his 
clerk  shall,  for  favour  or  reward,  pirt  any  merchant 
or  his  servant  duly  attending,  or  otherwise  delay  any 
person  so  attending  and  making  his  entries  as  afore- 
said, by  his  turn,  to  draw  any  other  reward  or  gratu- 
ity from  him  than  is  lawful  and  limited,  if  the  of- 
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ficer  be  found  culpable,  he  shall  upon  complaint  to 
the  commissioners  be  discharged,  and  not  permitted  to 
sit  In  the  custom-house. 

Every  merchant  shall  have  liberty  to  break  bulk  in 
any  port,  and  to  pay  custom  for  no  more  than  he 
shall  enter  and  land,  pro^^ded  that  the  master  of  such 
ship  make  declaration  upon  oath  before  two  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  port,  of  the  contents  of  his 
lading,  and  shall  declare  upon  oath  before  the  cus- 
tomer, comptroller  or  surveyor,  or  two  of  them,  at 
the  next  port  where  the  ship  shall  arrive,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  goods  landed  at  the  other  port, 
and  to  whom  they  did  belong. 

The  officers  and  clerks  who  sit  in  the  Long-rom, 
&c.  shall  attend  their  sevsral  places  from  ten '  in  the 
morning  until  two  In  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
searchers  and  other  officers  of  the  water-guard,  from 
IMIchaelmas  to  Lady-day,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set ; 
and  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  from  six  In  the 
morning  to  six  In  the  evening. 

All  the  officers  of  the  out-ports  shall  attend  every 
day  at  the  custom-house  of  the  port,  from  the  hours 
of  nine  to  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  to 
four  In  the  afternoon. 
CUSTOM  of  INIERCHANTS.  The  Lex  Mercatoria, 
or  custom  of  merchants,  like  the  law  and  custom  of 
parliament,  is  a  grand  division  of  British  jurispru- 
dence. The  laws  relating  to  bills  of  exchange.  Insu- 
rance, and  all  other  mercantile  contracts,  equally  fall 
%vithin  the  general  laws  of  England,  as  those  of  mar- 
riage or  murder.  The  custom  of  merchants,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  is  the  gene- 
ral law  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  a  jury  after  it  has  been  settled  by  judicial  de- 
terminations, 2  Burr.  1226.  'etc  Bills  of  Exchaiigfy 
Copartnership,  Insurance. 
CUSTOMS  ON  MERCHANDIZE  are  certain  duties 
payable  upon  merchandize  exported  or  imported, 
unless  where  from  particular  regulations  certain  re- 
wards, bounties,  or  drawbacks  are  allowed  for  specific 
articles  of  export  or  import. 

These  duties  were  at  first  only  granted  for  a  stated 
term  of  years  ;  afterwards  for  life,  as  in  the  reigns  of 
Richard  tlie  Second,  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Charles 
the  First  and  Second  ;  but  by  three  several  st.itutes, 
9  Anne,  c.  6,  i   G.  I.  c.  12,  and  3  G.  I.  c.  7,  this 

duty 
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duty  wtis  made  perpetual  and  mortgaged  for  the  public 
debt.  Xhe  customs  thus  imposed  by  parliament  were 
principally  contained  in  tiw)  books  of  rates,  set  forth 
by-  parliamentary  authority  ;  but  by  the  27th  of  his 
present  majesty,  entitled  the  Consolidation  Act,  by 
which  all  the  former  statutes  imposing  duties  of  cus- 
toms and  excise  were  abolished  as  to  the  qfiantitm, 
the  two  books  of  rates  formerly  imposed  were  abo- 
lished, and  a  new  book  of  rates  was  substituted. 

By  this  judicious  and  systematic  simplification  of 
the  duties,  the  merchant  was  enabled  to  understand 
and  with  facility  to  ascertain  the  duties  he  was  liable 
to,  which  before  were  numerously  and  widely  scat- 
tered through  so  many  acts  of  parliament  that  even 
the  persons  concerned  in  collecting  them,  from 
ignorance  of  so  complex  a  subject,  frequently  com- 
mitted mistakes,  whence  either  the  merchant  or  the 
revenue  were  eventually  the  suflerers. 

The  following  are  the  principal  acts  which  have 
been  passed  relative  to  the  customs. 

By  Stat.  14  Rich.  II.  c.  10,  no  customer,  or  comp- 
troller of  the  customs,  shall  have  any  ships  of  his 
own,  or  meddle  with  the  freight  of  ships. 

By  Stat.  20  Hen.  VJ.  c.  5,  no  searcher,  surveyor, 
&c.  or  their  clerks,  deputies}  or  servants,  may  have 
any  such  ships  of  their  own  ;  nor  shall  use  merchan- 
dize, keep  a  wharf,  inn,  or  tavern,  or  be  factor,  at- 
torney, &c.  to  a  merchant,  under  a  penalty  of  40I. 

By  Stat.  I  Hen.  IV.  c.  13,  and  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  20, 
customers  and  comptrollers  shall  reside  upon  their 
offices,  and  not  make  deputies; 

By  Stat.  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  21,  ships  shall  be  laden  in 
the  great  ports,  and  not  in  creeks. 

By  Stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1.  s.  2,  no  ships  from 
beyond  the  sea  to  be  longer  than  three  days  coming 
up  from  Gravesend,  unless  hindered  by  contrary  winds, 
draught  of  water,  &c.  All  entries  to  be  madeon 
oath. 

Outw.ard-bound  ships  not  to  take  goods  aboardtill 
entry  ismade  at  the  custom-house,  on  penalty  of  lool. 
Ships  of  vrar  bringing  goods  Inwards  to  make  like 
entries,  on  penalty  of  icol.  On  refusal  to  make 
such  entries,  as  well  outwards  as  inwards,  the  officers 
cf  the  customs  may  go  on  boai'd,  and  take  out  all 
goods  prohibited  or  uncustomed,  that  shall  be 
found  on  board  such  ship.     S.  3. 
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By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43,  officers  of  the  customs  arc 
empowered  to  search  men  of  war  and  merchant-ships 
for  uncustomed  and  prohibited  goods.  Masters,  Stc. 
Eufl'ering  goods  to  be  unpacked' on  board,  and  carried 
away,  or  put  into  other  form  or  package,  after  the 
ship  comes  into  porf  of  discharge,  shall  forfeit 
tool. 

Goods  found  concealed  in  any  ship  after  clearing, 
the  master  to  forfeit  i  ool. 

Persons  beatingor  abusing  any  custom-house  officers 
in  due  execution  of  their  ollke,  either  on  board  or-  a- 
shore,  to  be  committed  by  the  next  justice  of  peace 
to  prison  till  the  next  quarter  sessions  ;  and  the  jus- 
tices of  the  said  quarter  sessions  are  empowered-to 
punish  the  offenders  by  fine,  not  exceeding  lool- 
and  to  remain  in  prison  till  discharged  by  order' of 
the  exchequer,  both  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  ,or 
discover  the  person  that  set  them  to  work,  that  he 
may  legally  be  proceeded  against.     S.  6. 

By  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  s.  7,  and  i  Anne, 
Stat;  I.  c.  x6.  s.  3,  no  goods  to  be  landed  on  any 
wharf,  quay,  or  shipped  o&",  without  the  presence  of 
some  custom-house  ofHccrs  (the  port  of  Hull  ex- 
cepted by  1  Eliz.  c.  1 1.) ;  or  goods  passing  by  certi- 
ficates, waste  cocquet,  or  otherwise,  without  a  cus- 
tom-house officer  ;  under  penalty  of  lool.  to  be  paid 
by  the  wharfingers  or  keeper  of  such  wharf  or  quay. 
Goods  taken  from  the  shore  into  any  lighter,  b(pat, 
he.  to  be  carried  on  board  a  ship  outward-bound,  or 
taken  from  ships  arriving  from  foreign  parts,  without 
a  warrant  and  the  presence  of  one  or  more  custom- 
house ofiicers,  such  lighter,  boaty  &c.  to  be  forfeited, 
and  the  master.  Sec.  of  any  ship  inward-bound, 
knowing  and  consenting  thereto,  to  forfeit  the  value 
of  the  goods  so  unshipped  ;  and  any  carman,  porter, 
waterman,  or  other  person  assisting  in  the  szme,  being 
iTjiprehended  by  warrant  from  any  justice  of  peace,  to 
be  imprisoned,  and  to  find  surety  for  their  good  be- 
haviour ;  and  for  the  second  oflence,  to  be  imprisoned  ■ 
two  months,  or  till  payment  of  5I.  forfeit.  Goods 
carried  coastwise  without  a  snlferance  to  be  forfeited  ; 
masters  of  ships  taking  on  board  such  goods  to  take 
out  a  cocquet,  and  give  bond  for  delivery  and  dis- 
charge thereof  in  the  port  for  which  the  same  sh.iU  be 
entered,  and  to  return  a  certificate  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  such  cocquet,-  under  the  hands  nnd 
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seals  of  the  custom-house  of?icers,  that  such  goods 
■»'ere  there  landed  and  discharged,  under  penalty  of 
.the  forfeiture  of  the  bond  aforesaid. 

By  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  s.  8,  officers  making 
false  certificates  shall  forfeit  their  places  and  50I.  and 
are  to  be  imprisoned  a  year,  and  incapable  of  serving 
in  the  customs  for  the  future.  Counterfeiting  coc- 
.quets,  certificates,  subjedls  to  lool.  penalty. 

By  13  and  .14  Cai".  II.  c.  11.  s.  9,  goods  secretly 
exported  beyond  sea,  uncustomed,  and  undiscovered 
by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  the  owners  to  forfeit 
double  the  value,  computed  according  to  the  book  of 
rates,  except  for  coals  secretly  exported,  for  wliich 
double  the  duty  and  custom  to  be  col'.ecte  i. 

Bill  of  entry  to  be  subscribed  by  the  merchant  or 
his  agent  or  known  servant,  and  to  contain  the  marks, 
■numbers,  and  contents  of  parcels.     S.  1 1 . 

Shipping  less  than  expressed  In  the  certificate  for- 
feits the  value,  and  the  benefit  of  receiving  any  draw- 
back. Goods  shipped  by  certificate,  and  landed  again 
in  the  same  or  any  other  port  in  Great  Britain,  Wales, 
or  town  of  Berwick*  (unless  by  distress  to  save  them 
from  perishing,  which  is  to  be  directly  made  known 
to  the  custom-house  oflicers)  to  be  forfeited,  or  their 
value.     S.  12. 

None  but  oSicers  of  the  customs  to  feize  ships  or 
goods  for  unlawful  importation  or  exportation,  or  for 
not  payment  of  any  customs.     S.  15. 

By  13  and  14  Car.  11.  c.  11.  s.  18,  no  informer  or 
officer  to  compound  under  one-third  of  the  appraised 
value,  upon  penalty  of  losing  his  office. 

100].  penalty  and  incapacity  on  ofiicers  of  the  cus- 
toms taking  a  bribe,  or  guilty  of  connivance  ;  and 
50I.  penalty  on  the  person  giving  such  bribe.  S.  19. 

Persons  revealing  their  offence  in  two  n'^onths  to  be 
acquitted.     S.  20. 

Foreign  goods  to  be  landed  at  the  quays  appointed 
by  the  customer,  &c.  and  to  be  weighed,  measured, 
and  numbered,  in  presence  of  the  officers  particu- 
larly appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  are  to  perfect 
the  entry,  subscribe  their  names  thereto,  and  next 
<Liy  following  give  account  and  make  report  of  every 
entry  so  perfected  to  the  customer,  &c.  or  in  default 
sh.ill  forfeit  lool.     S.  21. 

No  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  employed  for  carriage  of 
letters    and    packeu    shall    export   or  import  any 
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merchandize  or  goods  (unless  allowed  by  the  customer, 
&c.)  under  the  penalty  of  lool.  to  be  paid  by  the 
master,  with  the  loss  of  his  place,  and  forfeiture  of 
all  the  goods  and  merchandize  found  on  board.  S.  22. 

Oflicers  of  the  admiralty,  captains  or  commanders 
of  ships,  forts,  castles,  &c.  as  also  justices  of  peace, 
mayors,    sheriffs,    bailiffs,    constables,  and   headbo-     j 
roughs,  and  all  king's  officers,  ministers,  and  subjects     I 
whatsoever,  to  be  aiding  to  the  officers  of  customs. 
S.  23. 

By  5  G.  I.  c.  II.  and  6  G.I.  c.  21,  if  any  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat,  of  the  burthen  of  forty  tons  or  under, 
wherein  any  brandy,  arrack,  rum,  strong  waters,  or 
spirits  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  shall  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  or  into  any  port,  harbour,  haven,  or 
creek  thereof  (except  only  for  the  use  of  the  seamen 
then  on  board,  not  exceeding  one  gallon  for  each  such 
seaman),  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  with  all  her 
tackle,  furniture,  and  apparel  thereof,  is  forfeited 
and  lost,  and  may  be  seized,  recovered,  broke  up, 
and  sold. 

By  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  44,  offences  relating  to  the 
customs  may  be  tried  and  determined  in  any  court  at 
Westminster. 

Goods  concealed  in  a  ship  after  report  made  at  the  .    i 
custom-house  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  the  master  shall 
forfeit  treble  the  value.     S.  27. 

By  G.  II.  c.  35.  s.  28,  persons  obstructing  or 
wounding  oflicers  doing  their  duty  to  be  transported 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

Officers  of  the  customs  or  excise  may  go  on  board 
of  coasting  vessels,  and  search  for  prohibited  and  un- 
customed goods,  producing  their  deputations  (if  re- 
quired), and  remain  on  board  during  their  continu- 
ance in  the  port ;  and  any  person  opposing,  molesting, 
or  hindering  the  said  officers  in  going  or  remaining 
on  board,  or  in  entering  and  searching  the  cabin,  or 
any  other  part  thereof,  shall  forfeit  lool.  S,  29. 

In  trials  of  seizures,  judges  to  proceed  on  the  me- 
rits, without  enquiring  into  the  form  of  the  seizure. 
S.  34. 

By  15  G.  IF.  c.  31.  s.  7.  and  3  G.  II.  c.  22.  s.  8, 
claimants  of  vessels  seized  to  give  security  to  answer 
and  pay  the  costs  occasioned  by  such  claim  ;  and  in 
default  of  giving  such  security  within  the  time  limited 
by  the  course  of  that  court  where  the  vessel  shall  be 

prosecuted, 
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prosecuted,  such  vessel  shall  be  recovered.  Security 
in  penalty  of  6ol. 

By  3  G.  III.  c.  2  2.  s.  I,  vessels  or  goods  seized  by 
officets  of  the  customs  to  be  sold  publicly  (except 
those  vessels  and  goods  as  arc  by  law  liable  to  be  burnt) 
to  the  best  bidder,  at  such  places  as  the  commissioners 
shall  think  proper  ;  one  moiety  of  the  net  produce, 
after  deducting  the  charges  of  condemnation,  &c.  to 
be  given  to  the  oflScers  who  made  the  seizure,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer. 

Officers  of  the  customs  and  excise  allowed  as  fol- 
lows for  seizing  particular  goods,  viz.  two-thirds  on 
wrought  silks  of  Persian  or  East  Indian  manufacture, 
and  printed  or  painted  calicoes.  The  whole  upon 
wool.  3d.  per  lb.  for  tobacco  and  snurFbiirnt  or  de- 
stroyed according  to  law.  id.  per  lb.  for  tobacco 
stalks ;  and  for  tea  burnt  or  destroyed  according  to 
law,  the  officers  shall  bo  rewarded  as  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs  or  excise  sliall  think  proper, 
not  exceeding  2s.  6d.  per  lb.     S.  2. 

Tlie  king  to  direct  how  seizures  by  ships  of  war 
shall  be  divided.     S.  4.  ' 

The  regulations  of  ships  of  fifty  tons  hovering  are 
extended  to  the  coasts  of  all  the  British  dominions. 
S.9. 

By  5  G.  III.  c.  43,  imentered  goods  concealed  in 
any  package  sent  to  the  king's  store-houses,  and  which 
shall  not  be  entered  in  twenty  days  after  the  first  entry 
of  the  ship  and  the  duties  paid ;  or  goods  concealed 
in  any  package  brought  on  shore  by  special  sufferance, 
and  not  specified  therein,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may 
be  seized  and  prosecuted  by  any  officer  of  the  customs ; 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  such  officer. 

Foreign  spirits  not  for  the  ship's  use,  imported  in 
ships  of  one  hundred  tons  burthen  or  under,  both 
ship  and  spirits  forfeited.     S.  27. 

Rum  or  geneva  not  to  be  imported  in  less  than  sixty 
gallon  casks,  on  forfeiture  thereof  (except  for  the 
use  of  the  seamen,  not  exceeding  two  gallons  for  each 
man).     S.  28. 

Plantation  rum,  imported  directly  from  thence  in 
small  casks,  without  fraud  or  concealment,  either  for 
the  master's  use  during  the  voyage,  or  for  the  private 
use  of  merchants  importing  the  same,  or  designed  as 
presents,  and  not  by  way  of  merchandize,  is  excepted, 
and  the  commissioners,  if  they  think  proper,  may 
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admit  such  rum  to  an  entry,  and  cause  the  dlities  to 
be  accepted  instead  of  forfeiture. 

Spirits  shipped  or  entered  for  exportation  from 
Ireland  to  any  port  or  place  not  within  that  kingdom 
(except  for  the  use  of  the  seamen)  in  any  vessel  under 
one  hundred  tons,  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with 
the  ship.    S.  30. 

No  drawback  or  bounty  shall  be  allowed  on  goods 
exported  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  the  islands 
of  Faro,  nor  any  cocquet  or  clearance  granted  for 
exporting  any  goods  to  the  said  islands  which  are 
prohibited  to  be  worn  or  used  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland.     S.  31. 

If  such  goods  shall  nevertheless  be  carried  and 
landed  at  the  island  of  Faro,  contrary  to  this  act ;  in 
every  such  case  the  drawback  or  bounty  paid  or  to^be 
paid  for  the  same  shall  be  forfeited ;  and  the  exporter, 
and  master  of  the  ship,  and  every  person  concerned, 
shall  forfeit  trcblj  the  value  of  such  goods,  and.  the 
ship  shall  be  likewise  forfeited.     S.  32. 

'The  islands  of  Faro  to  be  iiioludcdin  oaths  upon 
debentures.     S.  33. 

CotTee  imported  in  less  package  than  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds  shall  be  forfeited.     S.  34. 

Hovering  ships  under  fifty  tons  from  abroad,  having 
twenty  pounds  of  coffee  or  goods  liable  to  forfeiture, 
mav  be  seized  and  confiscated.     S.  38. 

Officers  of  the  customs  or  excise  making  seizures, 
of  spirits,  tea,  or  any  goods  forfeited  by  this  net,  or  9 
G.  II.  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  who  shall  not 
seize  and  prosecute  the  ship  ;  or  any  goods  that  have 
been,  landed,  removed,  and  carried  contrary  to  law  j 
or  who  shall  not  seize  the  boat,  cart,  horse,  or  other 
cattle  or  carriage  made  use  of  in  removing  the  saiA 
goods,  and  shall  not  discover  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs  and  excise  tlie  persons  concerned  in  un- 
shipping and  receiving  such  goods,  so  that  they  may  be 
prosecuted  ;  such  offic(;rs  instead  of  the  moiety  shall 
only  receive  one-il.ird  part  of  the  net  proceeds  arising 
by  the  sale  of  such  goods.     5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  39. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  principal 
sections  of  the  27  G.  III.  c.  13,  generally  known  by 
the  title  of  the  Consolidation  Act : 

From  May  10,  17S7,  the  duties  of  customs  and 
drawbacks  are  to  cease,  except  as  to  fines,  penalties,, 
forfeitures,  &c.  which  may  have  been  incurred  pre- 
vious 
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vious  to  the  above  period ;  provided  always,  that  no- 
thing in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to  repeal  or 
anywise  alter  the  duties  of  package,  scavage,  balliage, 
or  portage,  or  any  other  duties  payable  to  the  city 
of  London,  or  any  other  town  corporate,  within  the 
iringdom  of  Great  Britain.     S.  i. 

By  s.  2,  the  duties  contained  in  the  schedules  an- 
nexed to  the  act,  and  the  drawbacks  therein,  are  to 
be  allowed  in  lieu  of  others,  which  arc  then  to  cease. 

Drawbacks  are  not  to  be  allowed,  except  the  goods 

'be   properly  entered   for    exportation,  and   actually 

shipped  within  three  years  from  their  importation ; 

nor  unless  they  are  claimed  within  two  years  after 

being  so  shipped.     S.  3. 

Duties  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  coni- 
missionero  -o£.  the  customs  in  England  and  Scotland 
respectively.    -S.  4. 

New  duties  and  drawbacks  to  be  levied  and  allowed 
In  like  manner  as  the  old  duties ;  and  the  penalties 
for  offences  against  any  acts  in  force  on  May  10, 
•I  7^  7,  for  securing  the  revenue,  are  extended  to  this 
act  as  far  as  the  same  are  not  thereby  altered.     S.  5. 

The  acts  in  force  on  May  lo,    1787,  relativeto  the 
customs,  to  remain   in  force,  unless  hereby  altered. 
■S.6. 

.British-built  ships,  as  inserted  in  the  schedule  or 
tables  annexed    to  this  act,  shall  be  understood  to 

■  mean  British-built  ships,  or  prize  sliips  taken  at  sea 
Vy  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  legally  condemned  in 
a  court   of  admiralty,  owned,  navigated,  and  regis- 

■  tcred  according  to  law,  and  none  other.     S.  7. 

Goods  permitted  to  be  entered  duty  free  by  acts 
in  force  on  May  10,  1787,  are  not  to  be  subject  to 
duty,  unless  particularly  charged  therewith  in  the 
.schedule.     S.--d. 

No  drawback  to  be  granted,  unless  allowed  by 
acts  in  force  on  May  10,  1787.     S.  9. 

No  goods  to  be  imported  or  exported  contrary  to 
acts  in  force  on  May  10,  1787,  unless  permitted  by 
this  act.     S.  ID. 

Bonds  for  ..daties  may  be  given  as  lieretofore  (except 
the  duties  on  coal.s,  which  shall  be  paid  in  ready 
money,  without  any  discount,  or  liberty  to  bond  the 
same).     S.  1 1. 

All  goods  imported  (except  diamonds,  jewels,  pearls, 
precious  stones,  and  bullion  ;.  fresh  fish  British  taken, 
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and  iinported  in  British-built  vessels,  owned,  navigat- 
ed,  and  registered  according  to  law  ;  turbots  and  lob- 
ster.-i,  however  taken  and  imported)  are  to  be  entered 
at  the  cnstom-house,  and  landed  in  the  presence  ^of 
the  proper  officer,  who  shall  examine  the  same,  and 
shall  not  deliver  them  out  of  his  custody  until  he  shall 
have  taken  a  particular  account'  of  the  quantities  and 
species  of  such  goods.     S.  12. 

If  more  than  three  dozens  of  bottles,  or  ten  gallons 
in  casks  of  wine  imported  into  any  outport,  be  car- 
ried therefrom  to  within  20  miles  of  London,  with- 
out a  certiiicate  that  the  difference  of  the  duties  at 
London  and  the  outport  is  paid,  such  wine,  together 
v«itii  the  casks  containing  the  same,  may  be  seized  by 
any  officer  of  the  customs  or  excise.     S.  13. 

If  wine  so  removing  from  an-  outport  to  London, 
for  which  the  duties  have  been  duly  paid,  should  be 
staved,  the  owner  shall  be  repaid  the  difference  of  the 
duties  at  the  outport  and  at  London.     S.  14. 

The  1 6th  recites  the  book- of  rates  of  the  I2  Car. 
II.  and  tlie  11  G.J.  and  enacts,  that  all  goods  whose 
duties  are  not  fixed  by  the  schedule  annexed,  shall  lie 
liable  to  the  duties,  and  entitled  to  the  draAvbacks 
set  forth  in  another  table  therein  referred  to. 

To  prevent  frauds  in  the  representation  of  the 
value  of  the  goods,  the  following  equitable  regula- 
tion is  prescribed : 

The  propi-ietor  himself  shall  declare  the  value  of 
the  goods  imported  or  exported  ;  and  if  this  shoiiJd 
appear  not  to  be  a  fair  and  true  estimate,  the  goods 
may  be  seized  by  the  proper  officer,  and  four  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs  may  direct  that  the 
owner  shall  be  paid  the  price  which  he  himself  fixed 
upon  them,  with  an  advance  of  lol.  per  cent,  besides 
all  the  duty  which  he  may  have  paid ;  and  they  may 
then  order  the  goods  to  be  publicly  sold  ;  and  if  they 
raise  any  sum  beyond  what  was  paid  to  the  owner  and 
the  subsequent  expences,  one-half  of  the  overplus 
shall  be  paid  to  the  officer  making  the  seizure,  and 
the  (jthcr  half  to  the  public  revenue.  .  S.  -i  7,  1 8,  'ip? 
20. 

Collectors  of  the  customs  to  account  for  money 
received  for  sale  of  goods  undervalued  as  for  duties 
granted  by  this  act. 

The  East  India  Company  to  pay,  at  the  times  they 
become  due  by  law,  their  duties  to  the  receiver-ge- 
neral 
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•ner.ll  of  the  cuitoms,  whose  receipt  shall  be  received 
as  cash  by  the  collector.     S.  20. 

Duties  collected  in  the  port  of  London  to  be  paid 
to  the  receiver-general  on  the  days  they  are  received. 
S.27. 

Monies  due  on  debentures  for  drawbacks  or  pre- 
miums, if  due  in  London,  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver- 
general.     S.  28. 

Such  debentures  not  due  in  London  may  be  paid  by 
the  respective  eollcctors  at  the  outports.     S.  29. 

This  act  not  to  alter  or  affect  any  bounty  or  pre- 
mium now  payable  out  of  the  revenue  of  tlie  cus- 
toms.     S.  30. 

.Jiy  s.  3  I,  the  rules  and  regulations  annexed  to  the 
two  books  of  rates  of  1 2  Car.  IL  and  ii  G.  L  are 
repealed. 

Fish  caught  by  any  vessels  built  in  his  majesty's 
dominions,  and  owned  by  his  majcstv's  European 
subjects,  may  be  imported  without  paying  any  duty. 
S.  32. 

If  goods  on  which  duties  are  payable  according  to 
•their  weight,  &c.  should  be  damaged  on  the  voyage,  a 
proportionable  allowance  out  of  the  duties  shall  be 
paid  to  the  merchant,  to  be  ascertained  in  the  follow. 
ing  manner :  On  proof  of  such  damage  previously  as- 
certained, , in; the  manner  required  bylaw,  the  princi- 
pal ofHcers  of  the  customs,  or  any  two  of  them, 
whereof,  the  collector  for  the  time  being  shall  be  one, 
fehall  have  power  to  choose  two  indifferent  merchants, 
experienced  in  the  value  of  such  goods,  who  upon 
viewing  the  same  shall  certify  and  declare,  upon  their 
corporal  oaths,  first  administered  by  the  said  ofEcers, 
who  are  hereby  authorized  to  administer  the  same, 
what  damage  such  goods  shall  have  received,  and  how 
much  the  same  are  lessened  in  their  true  value,  ac- 
cording to  such  damage  ;  and  thereupon  the  proper 
!t  ofHcers  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  make 
a  just,  reasonable,  and  proportionable  allowance  to  the 
merchant,  by  way  of  return  or  payment,  out  of  the 
duties  due,  and  which  shall  have  been  actually  paid 
for  the  same.  S.  33. 

Goods  to  continue  to  be  laden  and  unladen,  and  of- 
ficers of  the  customs  to  attend  at  the  same  hours,  and 
the  same  fees  to  be  received,  as  now  established  by 
•la%v.  S.  34. 

By  30  G.  III.  c.  43,  in  all  cases-where  any  ship,  vcs- 
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sel,  boat,  or  goods  of  what  kind  soever,  shall  be  seized 
by  any  ofliccr  of  his  majesty's  customs,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs  may  order  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  the  expences  of  seizure,  custody,  removal,  de- 
tention, or  prosecution  of  any  such  goods  whatso- 
ever,whether  such  goods  be  condemned  or  not,  and  the 
charges  and  expences  arising  from  the  condemnation 
and  sale,  or  other  disposal  of  any  such  goods,  whe- 
ther the  produce  of  such  sale  shall  be  sufHcient  to 
answer  the  charges  and  expences  or  not,  to  be  paid 
out  of  his   majesty's  share  of  the  produce  arising  by 
the  sale  of  seizures  which  shall  have  been  or  may  be 
seized  and  condemned  ;  and  every  ofHcer  who  shall 
have  made  any  such  seizure  shall  be  allowed  his  share 
of  the  neit  produce  arising  by  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
posal thereof  in  full,  without  deducting  therefrom  the 
said  charges  and  expences,  or  such  part  thereof  as  such 
ofiicer  was  by  law  entitled  unto  before  the  making  of 
this   act ;  the  residue  to  be  applied  by  the  commis- 
sioners  to  such  purposes  as  his    majesty's  share  of 
the  produce  of  such  shares  is  applicable  unto. 

By  33  G.  IIL  c.  70.  s.  5,  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms are  to  direct  officers  to  make  proportionable  al- 
lowances out  of  duties  for  goods  damaged  on  the 
voyage. 

By  34  G.  IIL  c.  50.  s.  5,  persons  obstnicting  offi- 
cers of  the  customs  in  the  due  execution  of  their  office, 
or  aiding  or  assisting  in  such  obstructions,  shall  be 
committed ;  and  being  duly  convicted,  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labour  on  the  river  Thames,  or  other 
navigable  river  in  Great  Britain,  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years. 

By  36  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  12,  so  much  of  the  5  G.  I. 
c.  II,  against  the  clandestine  running  of  uncustomed 
goods,  as  was  continued  by  subsequent  acts  to  Sep- 
tember 29,  1795  ;  and  so  much  of  19  G.  II.  c.  34,  as 
relates  to  farther  punishment  of  persons  going 
armed  or  disguised,  &c.  and  for  relief  of  oilicers 
in  informations  upon  seizures,  are  further  con- 
tinued. 

By  37  G.  III.  c.  15.  5.  7,  an  additional  duty  of  5). 
per  cent,  is  imposed  on  the  aiTJOunt  of  the  duties  of 
customs  of  goods  imported,  and  lol.  per  cent,  on  th<" 
duties  upon  brimstone,  hemp,  iron  in  bars,  or  ur- 
wrought,  and  staves  imported  from  any  part  cf  Lu- 
rope  -,   but  these  dut''o.-  are  not  to  be  chargeable  c-t 
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warehoused  prize  goods  until  delivered  out  for  home 
consumption. 

By  37  G.  III.c.  97.  s.  11,  certain  additional  duties 
.    are  to  be  paid  from  January  5,  1798,  on  importation 
.  of  certain  goods  from  the  American  States  in  Ame- 
rican vessels. 

By  the  37  G.  III.  c.  no.  s.  2,  an  additional  duty  of 
5I.  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  on  the  amount  of  the  duties 
upon  goods  imported,  exported,  or  carried  coastwise  ; 
and  by  the  38  G.  III.  the  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms may  return  duties  on  goods  accidentally  lost  or 
destroyed  before  landing.  See  £xcise,  Exports,  Im- 
poriSf  Smuggling, 
Customs  of  London.  The  customs  of  London  differ 
from  all  others  in  point  of  trial ;  for  if  any  of  the 
customs  be  pleaded,  and  denied,  and  issue  be  taken 
thereupon,  the  existence  of  such  custom  shall  be  tried 
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by  a  writ  directed  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  to  cer- 
tify whether  there  is  such  acustom  or  not,  and  they  shall 
make  their  certificate  by  the  mouth  of  the  recorder. 

These  customs  of  London  relate  to  divers  particu- 
lars with  regard  to  trade,  apprentices,  widows,  or- 
phans, and  a  variety  of  other  matters  ;  the  custom 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  a  freeman's  estate  ex- 
tends only  to  cases  of  intestacy,  or  express  agree- 
ments made  in  consideration  of  marriage.  See  ..^p- 
preiitices.  Attachment  Foreign,  London. 

CYDER.     See  Excise,  Exportation,  Importation. 

CYPRUS,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
coast  of  Syria,  under  the  dominion  of  Turkey.  Its 
exports  are  silk,  oil,  wine,  salt,  and  turpentine  ;  tbc 
imports  French  and  Venetian  broad  cloths,  a  few 
bales  of  English  manufacture,  cutlery,  sugar,  tin,, 
lead,  &c. 
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ACCA,  a  city  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  which  communicates 
with  all  the  other  inland  navigations.  It  is  the  pow- 
erful capital  of  this  quarter,  and  Is  the  third  city  of 
this  country  in  point  of  extent  and  population.  Here 
are  raised  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  silk  :  and 
hence  are  exported  to  Europe  the  finest  muslins  of 
India,  rich  carpets,  and  precious  embroidered  stuffs. 
The  fertility  of  the  country  of  Dacca,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation  have  long  made  it  the  centre 
of  a  great  commerce. 

DALECARLIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  full  of  moun- 
tains, abounding  in  mines  of  copper  and  iron,  some 
of  which  are  of  a  prodigious  depth. 

DAMASCUS,  now  called  Sham,  an  ancient  city  in 
Syria,  the  capital  of  a  Turkish  pachalic,  where  are 
carried  on  several  manufactures,  particularly  of  sa- 
bres and  knives. 

DAMAGES  are  the  compensation  given  by  a  jury  for 
any  injury  which  a  plaintiff  has  sustained,  and  these 
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are  equitably  assessed,    according  to  the  particular 
injury  which  has  been  received. 

In  personal  actions,  where  the  plaintiff  recovers 
no  damages,  he  will  be  entitled  to  no  costs,  and  be 
can  recover  damages  only  up  to  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  his  action.  But  unless  m  personal 
actions  and  under  particular  jurisdictions  (except  in 
trespass,  where  the  smallest  damages  carry  costs)  the 
damages  amount  to  40s.  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  costs. 

In  actions  of  debt,  where  a  sum  certain  is  de- 
manded, the  damages  being  nearly  nominal,  are  very 
small  i  and  after  the  master  has  taxed  the  costs,  this 
nominal  sum  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  denominated 
damages. 

"Where  excessive  damages  are  given,  the  court  will 
grant  relief,  either  by  a  new  writ  of  inquiry  or  a  new 
trial. 

If  an  action  of  trespass  be  brought  against  several 
defendants,  who  severally  plead  not  guilty,  the  da- 
mages must  be  assessed  jointly. 

In 
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In  actions  upon  bills  of  exchange,  the  JilTcrent 
charges  of  exchange,  interest,  postage,  protest,  and 
re-cxcliange,  are  included  in  the  damages,  and  the 
interest  from  the  time  when  the  bill  would  have  been 
generally  payable,  down  to  the  time  when  the  plain- 
tiff would  have  been  entitled  to  final  judgment. 

By  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  11,  in  an  action  upon  the 
case,  tlie  jury  may  find  less  damages  than  the  plaintifF 
lays  in  his  declaration,  but  they  ought  not  to  find 
niore,  though  the  costs  may  be  increased  beyond  the 
sum  mentioned  in  the  declaration  for  damages,  and 
the  plaintifF,  in  entering  up  judgment,  may  release 
'•  part  of  the  damages;  but  if  he  takes  judgment  for 
damages,  exclusive  of  costs,  to  a  larger  amount  than 
■.   is  laid  in  the  declaration,  this  will  be  error. 

In  actions  ujron  bond  or  other  deed  for  non-per- 
formance of  covenants,  the  jury  shall  assess  damages 
for  those  covenants  only  which  the  plaintitf  proves 
to  have  been  broken,  and  the  plaintiff  may  assign  as 

-  jnany  breaches  as  he  thinks  fit. 

In  actions  upon  debt  for  any  penalty  in  articles,  the 
jury  ought  to  assess  damages  on  the  breach  assigned 
under  this  statute,  and  shall  not  find  the  debt. 

In  some  instances,  double  and  treble  damages  arc 
given  by  different  acts  of  parliament ;  but  if  no  da- 
mages were  formerly  recoverable,  the  plaintiff  or 
demandant  in  such  cases  shall  recover  those  damages 
only,  and  shall  not  recover  costs. 

A  certain  reduction  of  duties  payable,  or  a  return 
of  those  already  paid,  under  the  denomination  of 
damages,  is  also  allowed  at  the  custom-house,  where 
any  goods  intended  to  be  shipped  or  landed  are  con- 

-  siderably  deteriorated  or  rendered  unfit  for  sale.   See 
y     Customs, 

;JDAMIE'rA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  Its  port  is  continually  filled  with  boats 
and  small  vessels,  which  serve  to  convey  the  mer- 
chandize on  board  the  ships  in  the  road,  and  to  un- 
load them  ;  others  carry  on  the  coasting  trade.  This 
town  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Syria,  Cyprus, 
and  Marseilles.  Besides  the  finest  rice  in  the  world, 
the  produce  of  this  part  of  the  country  consists  of 
linens,  sal  ammoniac,  and  corn.  There  are  a  great ' 
many  villages  round  Damieta,  in  most  of  which  arc 
manufactures  of  beautiful  hnej),  and  of  napkins 
ffingcd  with  silk. 

1: 
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DAN TZIC,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  commercial 
cities  of  Europe,  and  capital  of  Western  Prussia, 
with  a  fine  harbour.  It  was  lately  a  free  Haiiseatic 
town,  under  the  protection  of  Poland  ;  but  in  1 793 
it  submitted  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  forcibly 
usurped  the  sovereignty,  in  a  second  partition  of  the 
Polish  dominions.  It  is  seated  on  the  Vistula,  near 
the  gulph  of  Angil,  in  the  Baltic.  The  manufactures 
of  Dantzic  consist  of  woollen  stuffs,  serges,  camblcts, 
bays,  frizes,  kersey,  flannels,  gold  and  silver  stuffs, 
embroidered  waistcoats,  soap,  paper,  steel,  saltpetre, 
gunpowder,  tobacco,  morocco,  shoes  and  slippers  of 
different  coloured  leather,  tanned  hides,  varnish, 
musical  instruments,  liqueurs,  and  a  sort  of  vei-y 
strong  beer  called  pruissing.  Dantzic  is  one  of  the 
principal  granaries  in  Europe,  being  the  port  from 
which  all  the  corn  of  Poland  is  exported.  On  an  ave- 
rage, 365,000  lasts  of  wheat  are  annually  shipped  at 
Dantzic.  Besides  corn,  there  is  at  Dantzic  car- 
ried on  a  great  trade  in  timber,  naval  stores, 
hemp,  flax,  potashes,  wax,  iron,  steel,  copper, 
lead,  saltpetre,  yellow  amber,  hides,  poultry,  wool, 
&c. 

DARIEN,  the  isthmus  or  neck  of  land  which  joins 
North  and  South  America.  It  is  a  province  of  Spain, 
and  of  great  importance,  not  from  its  productions, 
but  its  convenient  situation  for  commerce,  such  as  is 
carried  on  with  South  America.  The  precious  metals 
imported  into  Spain  from  Peru  have  generally  come 
by  this  isthmus.  Portobello  and  Panama  arc  the 
chief  towns,  but  their  commerce  docs  not  increase^ 
and,  like  all  the  establishments  belonging  to  Sjtain, 
arc  in  a  languishing  state.  The  isthmus  of  Daricn 
was  rendered  famous  by  the  great  project  of  Mr- 
Patterson,  a  Scotchman,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
king  William,  had  sufficient  address  to  engage  -.t. 
number  of  his  own  countrymen  to  engage  in  a  settle- 
ment there,  with  an  intention  of  cutting  a  csnal 
across,  and  thereby  shortening  the  voyage  to  China 
and  the  remote  parts  of  Asia.  The  plan  failed,  and 
brought  ruin  on  many.  It  was  on  a  smaller  scale, 
like  the  Mississippi  scheme  of  Mr.  Law  in  France, 
and  the  South  Sea  adventure  in  England ;  but  it  had 
the  merit  of  being  better  combined  than  cither,  and 
had  real  merit  and  solidity.  The  means,  however, 
were  inadequate  to  the  end,  and  ruii-.  was  the  coi.  r- 
G  g  ?  qncrcc, 
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quence,  as  it  is  with  all  great  projects  when  not  ade- 
quately supported. 
DARTMOUTH,  a  sea-port  to%v-n  in  Devonshire,  seated 
on  the  river  Dai't,  near  its  fall  into  the  sea.  It  is 
populous  and  much  frequented,  having  a  commodious 
harbour,  and  a  considerable  trade  by  sea. 
DATE,  an  addition  or  appendage  to  a  writing,  not 
necessary  either  to  complete  the  meaning  and  sense, 
but  to  mark  the  time  and  place  when  the  same  was 
written. 

A  deed  is  good  though  it  has  no  date,  or  even  if  it 
have  an  impossible  one,  provided  it  can  be  proved  that 
it  was  really  and  truly  executed,  though  at  another 
time  than  that  expressed. 
DAUPHINY,    Lite  a   province  of  France,   and  now 
forming  the  departments  of  Drome,  Isere,  and  Upper 
Alps.     The  mountains  afford  plenty  of  timber  for 
ship-building,  the  vallies  afford  wheat,  and  the  hills 
on  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhone,  wines,  olives,  and  silk; 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead  also  have  been  worked 
here  to  considerable  advantage. 
DAY.     Where  a  person  is  to  do  a  certain  act,  as  to 
pay  a  bill,  &c.  he  is  by  law  allowed  the  whole  of  that 
day  to  do  it  in.     If,  however,  a  bill  be  presented 
upon  the  day  when  it  is  payable,  and  the  acceptor 
denies  himself  to  the  holder,  although  he  afterward 
pays  the  bill,  this  act  of  denial  has  been  held  to  be 
an  act  of  bankruptcy.     See  Bankruptcy,  Bills  of  Ex- 
change. 
Days  of  Grace  are  certain  days  after  the  time  limited 
by  the  bill,  which  the  acceptor  has  a  right  to  demand 
for  payment  of  the  same.     These  days  were  so  called 
because  they  were  formerly  gratuitously  allowed,  but 
now,  by  the  custom  of  merchants,  sanctioned  by  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  justice,  they  are  demandable  of 
right.    1  he  number  of  these  days  varies  according  to 
the  custom  of  different  countries,  and  must  alwavs 
be  computed  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  place  where  the  bill  becomes  due.     Within  the 
united  kingdom  three  days  grace  arc  allowed  ;  if  the 
last  of  the  three  days  happen  upon  a  Sunday,  the  bill 
becomes  payable  on  the  Saturday. 

The  days  of  grace  are  so  regularly  taken  In  Eng- 
land, that  an  action  cannot  be  brought  till  after 
the  third  day.  On  the  continent,  where  the  grace 
given  is  of  much  longer  duration,  it  is  sometimes 
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thought  discreditable  to  take  advantage  of  the  days 
of  grace,  and  then  the  bill  is  paid  on  the  day  it  be- 
comes due,  according  to  the  words  contained  in  it. 
See  Bills  of  Exchange,   Usance. 
DEALER,  a  person  who  buys  and  sells,  or  traffics  in 
any  commodity,  from  the  profits  of  which  he  derives 
his   subsistence.     The  act  of  b:t\ing  only   or   selling 
only  is  not  such  a  dealing  as  will  bring  a  person  un- 
der the  bankrupt  laws,  which  require  the  party  to  be 
a  trader  who  gains  his  livelihood  by  buying  and  sell- 
ing,   or  by  a  general  dcaUng  in  one  or  several  com- 
modities.    See  Bankrupt. 
DEBENTURE  is  a  certificate  delivered  at  the  custom. 
house  when  the  exporter  of  any  goods  or  merchan- 
dize has  complied  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
certain  acts  of  parhament,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  is  entitled  to  a  bounty  or  drawback  on  their  ex- 
portation, which  is  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  entitles  the  merchant  to  the  receipt  of  such 
bounty  or  drawback.     All  merchandizes  that  are  de- 
signed to  be  taken  on  board  for  that  voyage  being 
entered  and  shipped,  and  the  ship  being  regularly 
cleared  out,  and  sailed  out  of  port  on  her  intended 
voyage,  debentures  may  be  made  out  from  the  ex- 
porter's entries,  in  order  to  obtain  the  drawbacks, 
allowances,    bounties,    or  premiums.      See   CustcmSf 
Custom-kcuse. 
DEBIT  signifies  the  sums  due  to  merchants  for  goods 
sold  on  credit,  with  which  they  have  charged  their 
journal  or  ledger.     It  is  more  particularly  understood 
of  the  remainder  of  debts,  part  of  which  have  been 
paid  on  account.     See  Book-keeping. 
DEBT,  a  sum  due  from  one  person  to  another,  in  con- 
sequence of  work  done,  goods  delivered,  or  money 
or  other  value,  for  which  reimbursement  has  not  been 
made. 
DEBTOR  and  CREDITOR,  an  entry  so  called,  which 
is  made  use  of  by  traders,  in  order  to  keep  an  account 
of  their  commercial  transactions.     See  Book-keeping. 
DECEIT,  a  trick  or  contrivance,  by  which  one  person 
leads  another  into  an  error,  obtains  property,  &c. 
See  Frauds. 
DECREE  is  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor in  the   court   of  chancery,  and   it   is  equally 
binding  upon  the  parties  as  a  judgment  in  a  court  of 
law. 

DEEDS. 
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DEEDS.  A  deed  is  a  written  contracf,  sealed  and  de- 
livered. It  must  be  written  before  the  sealing  and 
delivery,  otherwise  it  is  no  deed ;  and  after  it  is  once 
formally  executed  by  the  parties,  nothing  can  be 
added  or  interlined  ;  and  therefore  if  a  deed  be  sealed 
and  delivered  with  a  blank  left  for  the  sum,  which 
the  obligee  fills  up  after  sealing  and  delivery,  this 
will  make  the  deed  void. 

A  deed  must  be  made  by  parties  capable  of  con- 
tracting, and  upon  a  good  consideration  -,  and  the 
subject  matter  must  be  legally  and  formally  set  out. 
»'        The  formal  parts  of  a  deed  are : 

The  premises,  containing  the  number,  names,  ad- 
ditions, and  titles  of  the  parties. 

The  habendum,  which  determines  the  estate  and 
interest  intended  to  be  granted  by  the  deed. 

The  reddenduin  or  reservation,  whereby  the  grantor 
reserves  to  himself  something  out  of  the  thing  granted. 

A    condition,    which  is  a  clause  of  contingency,  on 
'     the  happening  of  which  the  estate  granted  may  be 
defeated. 

The  warranty,  whereby  the  grantor,  for  himself 
and  heirs,  warrants  or  secures  to  the  grantee  the 
estate  so  granted. 

The  covenants,  which  are  clauses  of  agreement 
contained  in  the  deed,  whereby  the  contracting  par- 
ties stipulate  for  the  truth  of  certain  facts,  or  bind 
themselves  to  the  performance  of  some  specific  acts. 

The  conclusion,  which  mentions  the  execution  and 
date  of  the  deed,  or  the  time  of  its  being  given  or 
executed,  either  expressly,  or  with  reference  to  some 
t     day  and  year  before  mentioned. 

A  deed  may  be  either  an  indenture  or  a  deed-poll. 
The  former  derives  its  name  from  being  indented  or 
cut  in  an  uneven  manner,  so  as  to  tally  with  the 
counterparts,  of  which  there  ought  to  be  as  many  : 
there  are  parties  ;  the  latter,  or  deed-poll,  of  which 
there  is  one  part  only,  is  so  called  from  its  being 
polled  or  shaved  quite  even. 

A  deed  is  the  most  solemn  act  of  law  which  a  man 
can  perform  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  his 
property,  and  therefore  no  person  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  aver  or  prove  any  thing  against  his  own  deed. 

All  the  parts  of  a  deed  indented  constitute  in  law 

but  one  entire  deed ;   but  every  part  has  the  same 

operative  force  as  all  the  parts  taken  together,  and 

•  they  arc  deemed  the  mutual  or  reciprocal  acts  of 
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either  of  the  parties,  who  may  be  bound  by  either 
part  of  the  same,  and  the  words  of  the  indenture 
may  be  considered  as  the  words  of  either  party. 

If  the  name  of  baptism  or  surname  of  a  party-  to  a 
deed  be  mistaken,  as  John  for  Thoma?,  &c.  this  has 
been  held  to  be  dangerous,  2  Bulstr.  70.  But  any 
mistake,  as  spelling,  &c.  not  deviating  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  deed,  will  not  render  it  void. 

If  a  man  gets  another  name  in  cohirhon  esteem 
than  his  right  name,  any  deed  made  to  him  under 
such  name  will  be  valid. 

Every  deed  must  be  founded  upon  good  and  suffi- 
cient consideration  ;  not  upon  an  usurious  contract, 
nor  upon  fraud  or  collusion,  either  to  deceive  bona 
fide  purchasers  or  just  and  lawful  creditors,  any  of 
which  considerations  will  vacate  the  deed,  and  sub- 
ject the  parties  to  forfeiture,  and  in  some  cases  to 
imprisonment. 

A  deed  also  without  any  consideration  is  void,  and 
is  construed  to  enure  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  party 
making  it. 

Considerations  may  be  divided  into  good  or  va- 
luable J  they  may  be  also  express  or  implied. 

An  express  consideration  is  where  a  man  contracts 
to  do  a  certain  act  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or 
other  equivalent  act ;  and  an  implied  consideration  is 
when  it  may  be  enforced  by  law  ;■  thus,  if  a  person  do 
any  work,  or  receive  any  goods  from  another,  the  law 
implies  a  consideration,  which  it  will  enforce,  al- 
though there  was  no  specific  agreement  for  remune- 
ration. 

If  the  consideration  of  a  deed  be  to  defraud  credi- 
tors, or  other  dishonest  act,  such  deed  will  be  void, 
and  it  may  be  averred  in  pleading,  that  such  deed 
was  executed  upon  a  corrupt  agreement,  not  upon 
the  face  of  the  deed.     Collins  and  Blantern,  2  Jl'ils. 

341- 

A  deed  must  be  written  upon  the  proper  stamps 
prescribed  by  the  legislature,  otherwise  it  cannot  be 
given  in  evidence. 

The  written  matter  of  a  deed  must  be  set  forth  in 
a  legal  and  orderly  manner,  so  as  that  there  are  words 
sufficient  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  parties,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bind  them  to  the  execution  of 
their  contract ;  and  of  this  sufficiency  the  courts  of 
law  are  to  determine. 

Although  it  is  not  indeed  absolutely  necessary  in 

law 
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law  to  have  all  the  ibrmal  words  which  arc  usually 
drawn  out  in  deeds,  provided  thei-e  be  sufficient 
words  legally  and  clearly  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  parties,  yet  as  these  formal  or  orderly  parts  are 
calculated  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  parties  m  the 
most  clear,  distinct,  and  effectual  manner,  and  have 
been  well  considered  and  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom 
of  successive  ages,  it  is  prudent  not  to  depart  from 
them  without  good  reason  and  the  most  urgent  ne- 
cessity. 

A  deed  must  not  only  be  signed  and  sealed,  but  it 
must  also  be  delivered,  either  by  the  party  himself  or 
his  certain  attorney  specially  authorized  for  that  spc- 
rific  purpose  ;  but  any  person  executing  a  deed  for 
his  principal,  under  a  power  of  attorney,  should  sign 
such  deed  in  the  name  of  the  principal.  6  T.  R.  170. 
A  (Iced  takes  effect  only  from  the  day  of  delivery, 
and  therefore  if  it  have  no  date  or  a  date  impossible, 
the  delivery  will  in  all  cases  ascertain  the  date  of  it ; 
and  if  another  party  seals  the  deed,  yet  if  the  party 
delivers  it  himself,  he  thereby  adopts  the  sealing  and 
signing,  and  by  such  delivery  makes  them  both  his 
own. 

If  A  execute  a  deed  for  himself  and  partner,  by 
the  authority  of  his  partner  and  in  his  presence,  this 
will  be  a  good  execution,  though  the  deed  be  sealed 
only  once.     4  T.  R.  813. 

The  delivery  of  a  deed  may  be  either  absolute,  that 
is,  to  the  party  himself,  or  to  some  third  person,  to 
Jiold  until  some  condition  be  performed  on  the  part 
of  the  grantee;  in  such  case,  it  is  not  delivered. as  a 
<leed,  but  an  escrow;  that  is,  a  scroll,  or  writing, 
that  is  not  to  take  effect  as  a  deed,  until  such  act  be 
done,  or  condition  performed,  when  it  becomes,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  deed. 

The  signing  of  a  deed  becomes  necessary,  because 
the  subscribing  witness  to  the  same  may  be  dead  ;  in 
•which  case,  proving  the  death  of  such  subscribing 
witness,  and  the  hand-writing  of  the  party,  will  be 
sufficient  to  siibstantiate  the  tleed. 

Any  words,  or  any  act  of  the  parties,  signify  iiig 
their  intention  to  such  effect,  will  constitute  a  good 
delivery,  although  the  instrument  be  not  actually 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  party  :  thus,  if  the  deed 
be  sealed,  and  lying  in  a  window,  or  on  a  table,  and 
the  words  are  used,  "  take  it,  there  it  is ;  take  it  is 
my  deed,"  &o.  tliis  is   a  good  dcUvery,  and  perfects  . 
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the  deed ;  for  as  a  deed  may  be  delivered  by  words 
without  acts,  so  it  may  be  also  delivered  by  a^ts  with- 
out words;  but  contra,  if  the  party  to  whom  ths 
deed  is  made  ta^es  it  without  any  act  done,  purport- 
ing to  be  a  delivery.  Where  the  parties,  however, 
have  come  for  the  purpose,  and  performed  every 
thing  except  the  delivery,  this  has  been  Adjudged  a 
good  delivery.     Cfo.  Eliz.  7.   I  Lmi.  140. 

There  cannot  be  regularly  two  deliveries  of  a  deed, 
for  v/hen  the  first  takes  effect,  the  second  is  void ; 
unless  where  the  deed  is  delivered  to  some  third  per- 
son as  an  escrow ;  or  when  a  deed,  originally  good, 
becomes  afterwards  void ;  or  a  deed  is  sealed  by  a 
marri>:d  woman,  who,  when  she  becomes  sole,  de- 
livers it  again. 

The  delivery  of  a  deed  may  be  alleged  at  any  time 
after  the  date ;  but,  unless  it  be  sealed,  and  regularly 
delivered,  it  is  no  deed. 

Another  requisite  of  a  deed  is,  that  it  be  propeily 
witnessed  or  attested;  the  attestation  is,  liowcvcr, 
necessary  rather  for  preserving  the  evidence,  than  as 
intrinsically  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

A  deed  which  wants  any  of  the  essential  requisites 
before  enumerated,  either  with  respect  to  parties, 
matter,  writing,  stamp,  legal  and  orderly  terms,  seal- 
ing (and  where  necessary),  signing,  or  delivery,  is  a 
void  deed.  It  may  also  be  avoided  by  some  subse- 
quent irregularity,  as  ra7urc,  interlining,  or  other 
alteration  in  any  material  part,  unless  a  memorandum 
be  niade  thereof  prior  to  execution  ;  by  breaking  off 
or  defacing  the  seal,  5  Rep.  23  ;  by  delivering  it  up 
to  be  cancelled  ;  but  the  loss  of  a  deed,  or  the  de- 
struction of  it,  wiU  not  divest  property  which  has 
once  vested,  by  transmutation  of  possession,  under  the 
deed,  3  T.  R.  156;  by  the  disagreement  of  those 
whose  concurrence  is  necessary  ro  render  the  deed 
valid ;  by  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  judicature,  where 
it  appears  that  the  deed  has  been  obtained  by  fraud, 
force,  or  other  foul  practice,  or  is  proved  to  be  an 
absolute  forgery.  1  Vaitr.  348.  In  any  of  these 
cases,  the  deed  may  be  avoided,  either  totally  or  par- 
tially, according  to  the  exterit  of  the  cause  of  avoid- 
ance. 

If  a  deed  he  suppressed,  upon  proof  made,  that  it 
came  to  the  hands  of  the  party,  and  of  its  contents, 
the  party  injured  will  have  the  same  benefit  virith  rc- 
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spcct  to  the  property,  as  if  such  deed  were  actually 
priDdiiced.  An  indorsement  upon  a  deed  at  the  time 
of  sealing  and  delivery,  is  a  part  of  that  deed  ;  Out,  if 
any  jndorsanent  be  made  after  delivery,  such  indorse- 
ment will  make  a  new  deed.     Mod.  Cas.  237. 

Deeds  may  be  void  for  uncertainty,  as  well  as  for 
force,  fraud,  corruption,  or  disability  of  the  parties. 
II  Rep.  27. 

A  deed  may  be  good  in  part,  and  void  in  part ;  it 
may  be  good  as  against  one  person,  and  void  as  against 
another.  If,  however,  all  the  parts  of  a  deed  may 
stand  together  by  law,  no  one  part  shall  make  the 
whole  void  ;  and  if,  by  construction  of  law,  the  deed 
may  have  legal  operation,  the  law  will  not  make  it 
utterly  void,  although  it  may  not  be  strictly  operative 
according  to  the  purport  of  the  deed.  The  law  will 
further  marshal  and  transpose  clauses  in  deeds  to 
ascertain  their  true  meaning,  but  not  to  confound 
them  ;  and  where  the  words  in  any  deed  may  have  a 
double  intendment,  one  conformable  to  law,  and  the 
other  at  variance  with  it,  that  meaning  which  is  con- 
formable to  law  shall  prevail. 

If  a  person  having  several  creditors  convey  by  deed 
the  legal  interest  in  part  of  his  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty to  a  trustee  in  trust  (after  deducting  the  ex- 
pences  relative  to  the  trust),  out  of  the  rents  and  pro- 
fits, to  pay  half  the  surplus  to  the  grantor  for  his  own 
uie,  and  the  residue  among  certain  creditors  named 
in  a  schedule,  without  any  intention  of  fraudulently 
delaying  the  creditors  not  named  in  the  schedule  in 
obtaining  their  demands,  such  deed  is  good  in  law. 
Estiuick  V.  Caillaud,  M.  34  G.  III. 

The  deed  of  a  surety  does  not  extinguish  the  sim- 
ple contract  debt  of  the  principal.     6  T.  R.  176. 

There  are  four  principles  adopted  by  courts  of  law 
for  the  exposition  of  deeds  ;  viz. 

That  they  be  beneficial  to  the  grantee  or  person  in 
whose  favour  they  are  intended  to  operate. 

That  where  the  words  may  be  employed  to  some 
intent,  they  shall  not  be  -void. 

Tfhat  the  words  be  construed  according  to  the 
meaning;  of  the  parties,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  the 
intent  of  the  parties  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  pro- 
vided such  intent  can  possibly  stand  at  law. 

That  they  are  to  be  consonant  to  the  rules  of  law, 
a:id  deeds  shall  be  expounded  reasonably,  without  in- 
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jury  to  the  grantor,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage  of 
the  grantee.  Deeds  are  further  expounded  upon  the 
whole ;  and,  if  the  second  part  contradict  the  first, 
such  second  part  shall  be  void  ;  but,  if  the  latter  ex- 
pound or  explain  the  former,  which  it  may,  both 
parts  may  stand. 

In  construction  of  law,  the  first  deed  and  the  last 
will  stand  in  force  ;  and  where  a  deed  rs  by  indenture 
between  parties,  none  can  have  an  action  upon  such 
deed  but  the  person  who  is  a  party  to  it.  In  a  deed- 
poll,  however,  one  person  may  covenant  with  another 
who  is  not  a  party,  to  do  certain  acts ;  for  the  non- 
performance of  which  he  tnay  bring  his  action. 

Where  a  man  justifies  title  under  any  deed,  he 
ought  to  produce  that  deed  -,  if  it  be  alleged  in  plead- 
ing, it  must  be  produced  to  the  court,  that  it  may- 
determine  whether  the  deed  contain  sufficient  words 
to  make  a  valid  contract. 

The  force  and  effect  which  the  law  of  England 
gives  to  a  deed  under  seal,  cannot  exist,  unless  such 
deed  be  executed  by  the  party  himself,  or  by  another 
for  him,  in  his  presence,  and  vinth  his  direction,  or 
in  his  absence,  by  an  agent  authorized  so  to  do,  by 
another  deed  also  under  seal ;  and  in  every  such  case, 
the  deed  must  be  made  and  executed  in  the  name  of 
the  principal.     See  Contract,  Considerntion,  Evidence. 
DEED  POLL,  is  a  deed  made  by  one  party  only,  and 
is  not  indented,  but  is  polled  or  shaved  quite  even. 
See  Deeds. 
DEFAMATION.     "Where  any  person   circulates  any 
report  injurious  to  the  credit  or  character  of  another, 
the  party  injured  may  bring  an  action,  and  recover 
damages  proportioned  to  the  injury  he  hjs  sustained  ; 
but  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  party  to  prove  that   he 
has  sustained  an  injiu-y,  to  entitle  him  to  damages. 
In  some  cases,  however,  as  for  words  spoken  which, 
by  law,    are  in  themselves  actionable,    as  calling  a 
tradesman  a  cheat,  swindler,  &c.  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  prove  any  particular  damage,  but  the  plainiifF 
must  be  particularly  attentive  to  state  the  words  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  spoken,  otherwise  he  will  be  non- 
suited. 
DEFAULT  is  a  term  used  in  law  when  a  person  has 
ne"-lectcd  to  fulfil   an  agreement ;  in  which  case  he 
is  said  to  make  default.     Any  person  who  suffers 
from  the  neglect  or  default  of  arcther,  is  entitled  to  a 
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remedy  by  action.     An  agent,  broker,  or  factor  is  re- 
sponsible to  his  employer  for  any  injury  he  may  sus- 
tain, in  consequence  of  not  pursuing  his  instructions. 
See  Agent,  Braksr,  Factor ,  &c. 
DEFEASANCE.    A  defeasance  on  a  bond,  i-ecognl- 
zance,  deed,  or  judgment  recovered,  is  a  condition, 
upon  the  performance  of  which  the  bond  or  judgment 
is  totally  defeated  or  undone.     See  Boik},  Deed. 
DELAWARE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
adjoining  to  Pennsylvania  and  IMaryland.  The  soutli- 
ern  part  of  the  state  is  a  low  flat  country,  and  a.con- 
siderable  portion  of  it  is  in  forests  of  tall,  thick  pines, 
which  are  manufiictured  into  boards,  and  exported 
•  irr  large,  quantities  into  every  seaport  of  the  three  ad- 
joining states.    The  north, part  is  more  fertile,  and 
.  produces  an  abundance  of  wheat,  which  is  the  staple 
commmodity  of  the  state.     Its  trade,  on  the  whole, 
however,  is  inconsiderable :  it  is  principally; carried 
on  with  Philadelphia. 
J)ELFT,-a  large  town  in  Holland,  a  short  way  from 
the  Hague,  where  there  are  considerable  manufactures 
.   .of  line  and  coarse  cloth  ;  but  its  staple  is  theearthen 

ware  known  by  the  name  of  Delft. 
DELIVERY  .of  QOODS.     See  Sale  pf  Goods, 
DEMAND,,  calling  upon  a  man  for  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money,  or  any  other  thing  due.  By  the  several  statutes 
rf .  limitation,  .debts,  claiins,  &c.  are  to  be  demanded 
and  made  in  time,  or  they  will  be  lost  by  law. 

Where  there  is  a  duty  which  the  law  makes  pay- 
ablcon  .dimand,  no  demand  need  be  made;  but  if 
there  isjic  duty  till  demand,  iasuch  case  there  must  be 
.1  demand  ,to  make  the  duty,  i-Ltt.  432.  Cro.  EJiz. 
548.  Upon  a  penalty  the  party  need  not  make  a  de- 
mand ;  as  if  a  man  be  bound  to  pay  20I.  on  such  a  day, 
and  in  default  thereof  to  pay  40I.  the  40I.  must  be 
paid  without  demand. 

If  a  person  releases  all  demands,  it  excludes  him 
.  from  all  actions,  duties,  and  seizures. 

Demand  also  expresses  the  commissions  or  orders 
fcjr  goods  of  any  particular  kind,  or  the  produce  of 
any  particular  place  or  country.  Where  the  demand 
i.s  greater  than  usual,  it  raises  the  price  of  the  article 
in  the  first  instance  ;  but  if  the  nature  -of  the  article 
j  is  such,  as.  that  the  quantity  produced  can  be  aug- 
.mented  at  pleasure,  tlien  It  ultimately  tends  to  loivcr 
♦.he  price  of  the. article  by  encouraging  production, 
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and  thereby  increases  the  competition  of  the  pro- 
ducers, who  in  order  to  undersell  one  another,  have 
recourse  to  new  improvements  of  art,  which  other- 
wise might  not  have  been  thought  of.  When  the  na- 
ture of  the  article  is  such  as  cannot  be  produced  be-  U 
yond  a  certain  quantity,  such  as  corn,  then  the  de- 
mand, if  uncommonly  great,  increases  the  price  in  a 
more  permanent  manner.  Many  mercantile  gentlemen 
have  failed  in  this  country,  either  from  not  under- 
standing, or  not  attending  to  the  true. theory  of  .de- 
mand. Great  speculations  which  bear  an  exagge- 
rated proportion  to  those  of  other  persons,  raise  the 
price  of  the  article  at  the  time.ihe  purchase  is  made, 
and  they  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  the  same  article, 
in  whatever  markets  they  are  oflered  for  sale ;  and  by 
the  time. that  the  operation  has  so  far  failed  as  to  dis- 
appoint   the  merchant  who  has  engaged  in  it,  .the 

.  price  is  probably  lowered  at  the  first  place  where  the 
goods  were  originally  bought.  A  proper  attention 
to  these  circumstances  would  have  .prevented  some 
great  failures  that  have  taken  place  within  these  last 
15  years,  particularly  owing  to  speculations  in  cotton, 
and  stufts  manufactured  from  that  material.  Sec 
Releascy  Statute  pf  Limitation. 

DEMERARA,  a  Dutch  settlement  in  Guinea,  on  the 
north  coast  of  South  America,  producing  sugar, 
rum^,  coffee,  and  cotton.  It,  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1796,  .but  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
treaty  of  i8oi. 

DEMLTRRAGE,  is  an  allowance  made  to  the  master 
of  a  ship  by  the  merchants  for  being  detained  in  jort 
longer  than  the  time  appointed  and  agreed  for  his  de- 
parture. The  rate  of  tlus  allowance  is  generally  set- 
tled in  the  charter-party. 

The  word  days  used  alone  in  a  clause  of  demur- 
rage for  unlading  in  the  river  Thames,  is  said  to  be 
understood  working  days  only,  and  not  to  compre- 
hend Sundays  or  holidays.  By  usage  in  London  this 
difficulty  is  easily  obviated  by  mentioning  working  or 
running  days  expressly  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  parties.  Cpchran  v.  Retbur^h  and  others,  3  Esp- 
N.  P.  Cases  221. 

Payment  of  demurrage  stipulated  to  be  made  while 
a  ship  is  waiting  for  convoy,  ceases  when-  the  convoy 
is  ready  to  depart,  and  if  stipulated  to  be  made  while 
a  ship  is  waiting  for  a  cargo,  it  ceases  when  she  is  fully 
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laden,  anJ  the  necessary  clearances  are  obtained,  al-  i 
though  adverse  winds  or  tempestuous  weather  may  in 
cither  c.i'e  happen  to  detain  the  ship.  Nor  is  the  claim 
cf  demurrage  revived,  if  she  has  once  departed  and 
is  driven  back.  And  it  is  now  firmly  established  that 
the  claim  of  demurrage  ceases  as  ■soon  as  the  ^hip  is 
cleared  out  and  ready  for  saih'ng.  Janiesonv.  Laivrh-, 
House  of  Lords,  i  oth  November  1 796.  See  Imu- 
f.t/ire. 
DENIZEN.  A  denizen  is  an  alien  born  vrho  has  ob- 
tained letters  patent  whereby  he  is  constituted  an 
English  subject.  A  denizen  is  in  a  middle  state  be- 
tween an  alien  and  a  natural  born  or  naturalized  sub- 
ject, partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  He  may  take 
lands  by  purchase,  or  derive  a  title  by  descent  through 
his  parents  or  any  ancestor,  though  they  are  aliens. 
But  by  Stat.  25  G.  II.  c.  39,  no  natural  born  subject 
shall  derive  a  title  through  an  alien  parent  or  ancestor, 
nnless  he  be  born  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
ancestor  who  dies  seized  of  the  estate  which  he 
claims  by  descent,  with  this  exception,  that  if  a  de- 
scent shall  be  cast  upon  a  daughter  of  an  alien,  it 
shall  be  divested  in  favour  of  an  after-born  son,  and 
in  case  of  an  after-born  daughter  or  daughters  only, 
all  the  sisters  shall  be  co-parceners. 

With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  denizens 
and  persons  naturalized  by  act  of  parliament,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  children  born  previous  to  the 
denization  of  their  parent  cannot  inherit  by  descent, 
■whilst  those  of  a  foreigner  naturalized  are,  in  every 
respect,  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  British  sub- 
jects. 

As  far  as  regards  commercial  privileges  also,  a  de- 
nizen is  nearly  upon  the  same  footing  with  a  natural 
•born  or  naturalized  subject ;  for  by  stat.  26  G.  III. 
Sess.  ^..  c.  16,  the  custom  or  additional  duty  on  all 
the  goods  of  aliens  or  strangei-s  shall  cease,  except 
;  those  to  the  city  of  London,  which  still  retains  a 
trifling  duty  called  scavage  on  the  goods  of  aliens. 

Thus  a  denizen,  in  like  manner  as  a  natural  born 
subject,  may  be  owner  or  master  of  a  ship,  and  in 
all  commercial  privileges  excepting  only  the  petty 
duty  of  scavage,  which  is  still  exacted  perhaps  too 
tcuaciously  by  the  city  of  London,  he  is  considered 
as  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  British  mariner, 
and  with  the  preceding  inconsider;il;lc  exceptions,  to 
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all  the  immunities  of  a  British  subject.     See  .-//A-nj, 
Niitiiralization, 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  situated  on  the 
Baltic  Sea,  divided  into  Terra  Firma  and  the  islands 'of 
Zealand,  Funen,  Laland,  Langeland,  Faister,  Maine, 
Sansoe,  Arroe,  Bornholm,  Amuck,  Tassing,  and 
Spitzberg.  Denmark  is  extremely  well  situated  for 
commerce.  The  harbours  are  ■well  calculated  for  the 
reception  6f  ships  of  all  burthens.  The  Danish  domi- 
nions supply  a  great  variety  of  timber  and  other  mate- 
rials for  ship-building  ;  and  some  of  the  provinces 
afford  many  natural  productions  for  exportation. 
Among  these,  besides  timber,  are  cattle,  horses,  stock- 
fish, tallow,  hides,  train-oil,  pitch,  iron,  skins,  and 
furs.  The  Danes  import  from  England,  broad-cloths, 
clocks,  and  watches,  cabinet,  hardware,  and  other 
manufactiTres.  An  East  India  company  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Denmark  since  the  year  161 2,  which  has 
flourished  considerably.  Denmark  possesses  the 
islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John  in 
the  "West  Indies,  also  the  fort  of  Christianburg  in 
Africa,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  with 
the  Mediterranean. 

A  considerable  article  of  the  revenue  of  the  king 
of  Denmark  is  the  toll  paid  by  foreign  ships  passing 
the  Sound  into  the  Baltic.  This  was  originally  only  a 
small  contribution,  which  trading  nations  agreed  to 
make  for  maintaining  lights,  but  which  the  Danes  at 
length  converted  into  an  exorbitant  toll ;  and  even 
exacted  arbitrary  sums,  which  som;times  iuTolyed 
theni  in  quarrels  with  their  neighbours,  and  the  tall 
has  been  regulated  by  repeated  treaties.   See  Sound.  ■ 

DEPOSIT,  is  money  or  other  property  placed  in  the 
hands  of  another  person  to  be  redelivered  according  to 
agreement.  It  is  also  a  sum  of  mone)'  given  in  part 
payment  for  a  purchase  made  at  a  public  auction,  cus- 
tom-house duties,  or  share  ^f  a  public  lohi,  Ste  Auc- 
tion, Custom-House  .  .    ' 

DEPOSITION  is  an  oath  in  writing  similar  to  an  affitla- 
vit,  from  which  it  is  generally  distinguished  by  bcisg 
tised  principally  in  courts  of  equity  and  ecclesiastiail 
courts.  Depositions  are  also  made  before  commission- 
ers of  bankrupt  by  creditors  proving  their  debts. 

DJARBEKIR,  an  extensi\^e  province  of  eastern  Arabic 

Turkey.     Diarbekir,  its  capita',  is  one  of  the  most 

■rich  and  mercaHtile  cities  in  Arabic  Turkc}-.     It  h^s 
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several  stately  piazzas  or  market  places,  stored  with 
alt  kinds  of  rich  merchandize.  Its  chief  manufacture 
is  the  dressing,  tanning,  and  dyeing  of  goat  skins,  com- 
n.only  called  Turkey  leather,  of  which  the  vent  is 
prodigious.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  of  dyed 
fine  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  also  in  great  request.  The 
waters  of  the  Tigris,  it  is  supposed,  give  red  leather  a 
finer  grain  and  colour  than  any  other. 

DIEPPE,  a  town  and  port  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine.  Its  fishery  of  herrings  and 
mackarel  forms  a  great  article  of  commerce,  as  do 
also  its  manuEictures  of  lace  and  stuffs. 

DIRECTOR,  a  person  who  has  the  direction  of,  or  a 
share  in,  the  direction  of  a  commercial  company  or  en- 
terprise in  trade.  The  East  India  Company,  bank  of 
England,  and  most  public  companies,  are  managed  by 
a  body  of  directors.  See  JSank,  East  India  Company,  &c. 

DISAGREEMENT  will  make  a  nuUity  of  a  thing  that 
:  had  effect  before  :  and  disagreement  may  be  to  certain 
acts,  to  make  them  void,  &c.  Co.  Lit.  380. 

DISCHARGE,  is  where  a  man  confined  by  some  legal 
process  performs  that  which  the  la%v  requires,  and  is 
released  from  the  matter  for  which  he  is  confined.  If 
an  obligee  dischai-ge  one  oWigor,  where  several  are 
jointly  bound,  it  discharges  the  others.  See  Arrest, 
Bond,  Pnyruent. 

DISCOUNT  is  an  allowance  made  upon  prompt  pay- 
ment in  the  purchase  of  goods ;  it  is  also  the  sum  of 
five  per  cent,  allowed  as  interest  iii  advancing  money 
vipon  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  negotiable  securities 
due  at  a  future  period.  The  act  of  giving  money  for 
a  bill  is  called  discounting  the  bill,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  banks,  both  public  and  private,  to 
discount  good  bills. 

The  general  rule  laid  down  is,  to-  discount  no  bill 
that  has  more  than  two  months  to  run,  and  that  is 
not  drawn,  accepted,  and  indorsed  by  three  solvent 
persons.  The  chance  that  all  three  of  them  should 
fail  within  so  short  a  period  is  such,  that  the  contrary 
nearly  approaches  to  a  certainty.  The  Cats  se  D'Escomjtte 
at  Paris,  the  name  of  which  impMes  that  discount 
•was  Its  principal  object,  had  been  established  about  14 
vears,  and  circulated  about  four  millions  sterling  on 
an  average,  which  repeated  six  times  a  year,  makes 
24  millions  of  paper  annually  discounted,  or  in  14 
years  336,000,^:001.  yet  when  it  was  shut  in   the 
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year  1791,  the  whole  loss  incurred  by  failures  during 
that  time,  was  only  about  3000I.  or  as  112,000  to  i. 
The  reason  why  this  statement  is  here  given  is,  that 
the  transactions  of  such  establishments  are  generally 
enveloped  in  mystery  at  the  time,  and  seldom  pub- 
lished afterwards ;  as,  owing  to  particular  circum- 
stances, the  above  facts  were  made  public  at  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

In  some  manufacturing  towns  in  England,  an  arti- 
cle of  taste,  or  to  any  particular  pattern,  goes  always 
by  the  first  price  nominally  ;  but  a  discount  is  given, 
and  increases  as  improvements,  abbreviation  of  la- 
bour, or  other  circumstances,  reduce  the  expence  of 
producing  the  article.  Thus  there  are  articles  made  at 
Birmingham  which  sell  at  90  per  cent,  discount.  Sec 
Banhing,  Interest,  Usury, 
DISCOUNTING,  the  act  of  giving  ready  money  or 
cash  for  a  bill  or  other  obligation  due  at  a  certain  day. 
This  is  called  cashing  or  discounting.  The  latter  terra 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  deduct- 
ing the  interest  from  the  capital  sum. 
DISTILLERS  AND  RECTIFIERS.  Although  this 
head  more  properly  falls  within  the  excise,  yet  as  the 
laws  relating  to  it  are  so  very  numerous,  it  has  been 
deemed  more  advisable  to  make  it  a  general  head  than 
to  insert  it  as  a  particular  article  in  the  list  of  regula- 
tions relative  to  exciseable  commodities. 

Distillers  for  Home  Consuvipticn.  By  stat.  2  G.  IH. 
c.  5.  s.  12,  persons  who  sell  liquors  chargeable  with 
duty,  and  distil  spirits,  are  deemed  common  distillers, 
and  are  liable  to  surveys,  penalties,  &c. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  c.  ^^.  s-3,  all  persons  having 
wash  fit  for  distillation,  and  stills  of  any  size,  are  deem- 
ed common  distillers. 

By  Stat.  24  G.III.  c.  41.  s.  t.  7,  distillers  are  to 
take  out  licences  annually,  under  the  penalty  of  2Col. 
if  distillers  of  corn,  or  30I.  if  of  melasses. 

By  st.it.  24  G.  III.  c.  41.  s.  8,  such  distillers  cannot 
by  virtue  of  one  licence  carry  on  business  in  any  other 
places  ;  but  one  licence  is  sufiicient  for  partners  carry- 
ing on  business  in  one  house. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  3,  distillers  are  to  oc- 
cupy tenements  of  lol.  per  annum  at  least,  and  to  pay 
parish  rates,  otherwise  their  entries  are  to  be  void. 

Bv  Stat.  21  G.III.  c.  55.  s.  36,  distillers  are  not  to 
make  use  cf_  any  wash-backs,  or  other  utensils,  or  of 

any 
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any  rooms  or  places  for  making  or  keeping  wasli  for 
distillation,  without  giving  notice  thereof  at  the 
nearest  office  of  excise,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  II.  c.  40.  s.  18,  and  26  G.  III.  c^  73. 
s.  3,  distillers  are  to  make  entries  in  writing  at  the 
nearest  office  of  excise,  ten  days  before  they  begin,  of 
every  stillhouse,  warehouse,  still,  copper,  tun,  wash- 
back,  cask,  or  other  vessel  used  for  distillation,  &c. 
and  also  of  all  vessels  for  holding  faints,  on  peisalty  of 
i;ol.  for  neglecting  to  make  such  entries,  and  for  ap- 
plyhig  their  utensils  to  any  other  purposes  than  those 
specified  in  such  entries,  penalty  1  ool. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  3,  these  entries  are  to 
be  made  in  the  following  form,  if  for  a  corn-dis- 
tiller. 

1,  A.  B.  of  street,  in  the  parish  of 

distiller,  do  hereby  revoke  all  former  entries  by  me 
made,  and  do  make  entry  of  the  undermentioned  uten- 
sils for  preparing  and  distilling  wash  from  corn  and 
grain  viz. 
One  copper  for  preparing  and  brewing  worts. 
One  mash-tun  for  mashing  grain. 
One  under-back  for  receiving  worts  from  the  mash= 
tun. 

Six  coolers  for  cooling  iv'orts. 
One  bub-back  for  making  and  keeping  bub,   ten 
Vash-backs  for  fermenting  and  keeping  wash. 

One  tack-back  for  receiving  wash  from  the  wash- 
backs,  to  be  pumped  into  the  wash-still. 

One  still  for  distilling  wash  into  low  wines,  one 
still  for  distilling  low  wines  into  spirits,  one  low  wine 
cask  for  receiving  low  wines  from  the  wash-still. 

One  spirit  cask  for  receiving  spirits  from  the  low 
wine  still,  and  one  faint-cask  for  receiving  and  keep- 
ing faints. 

All  these  utensils  are  situate  in  my  distll-house, 
in  street  aforesaid ;    and   this   entry  is   for 

home  consumption  (or  exportation,  as  the  case  may 
require). 

"Witness  my  hand  this  day  of  one  thou- 

sand A.  B. 

Witness, 
CD. 
E.  F. 
If    for   a 
pounder: 

•  a 
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I,  A.  B.  of  street,  in  the  parish  of 

distiller,  do  hereby  revoke  all  entries  by  me  made,  and 
do  make  entry  of  the  undermentioned  utensils  for 
preparing,  fermenting,  and  distilling  wash  from  me- 
lasses  or  sugar,  viz. 

Fourteen  wash-backs  for  fermenting  and  keeping 
wash* 

One  jack-back  for  receiving  wash  from  the  wash- 
backs  to  be  pumped  into  the  warfi-still. 

Four  stills  for  distilling,  viz. 

One  of  those  stills  for  distilling  wash  into   low 
wines. 

Another  still  for  distilling  low  wines  into  spirits. 

Also,  all  the  four  stills  for  rectifying  and  com-' 
pounding  spirits. 

One  low  wine  cask  for  receiving  low  wines  from 
the  wash-still. 

One  spirit  cask  for  receiving  spirits  from  the  low 
wine  still. 

And  one  faint  cask  for  receiving  and  keeping  of 
faints. 

All  these  utensils  are  situate  in  my  distil-house 
street,  and  this  entry  is  for  home  consump- 
tion (or  exportation,  as  the  case  may  require). 

Witness  my  hand,  tliis  day  of  one  thou- 

sand 

Witness, 

CD. 

E.  F.  ■ 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.   c.  7c.  s.  25,  and  26  G.  III. 

c.  73.  s.  4,  distillers  are  not  to  withdraw  their  entries, 
while  any  wash,  low  wines,  or  other  materials,  ei- 
ther preparing,  or  fit  for  distillation,  are  remaining,  or 
duty  depending,  or  any  utensils  standing ;  but  may 
change  the  same  from  one  house  to  another,  from 
malt  to  melasses,  or  from  home  consumption  to  ex- 
portation, and  vice  versa,  provided  that  such  new  en- 
tries are  made  on  the  same  days  on  which  the  former 
are  withdrawn. 

By  Stat.  2  G.  III.  c.  5.  s.  17,  and  26  G.  III.  c.  73. 
s.  65,  after  all  wash,  low  wines,  &c.  intended  to  be 
made  into  spirits  for  exportation,  are  distilled,  and 
such  spirits  are  locked  up  ;  distillers  for  exportation 
may  make  entries  for  home  consumption,  and  may 

H  h  4  begin 
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begin  to  work  at  the  end  of  six  days.  Dibrillei's  from 
corn,  having  discontinued  working  their  wash-stills, 
are  not  to  recommence  the  same  without  giving  the 
officers  notice  in  writing,  on  penalty  of  200I. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  41.  s.  46,  after  such  distil- 
lers shall  have  withdrawn  their  entries  for  exportation 
to  Scotland,  they  are  to  be  allowed  certain  propor- 
tions for  every  day  they  work  their  stills  for  home 
consumption,  viz.  For  every  day  such  stills  are  used  in 
making  spirits,  if  from  British  materials,  twopence 
iand  four-tenths  for  every  gallon  of  the  contents ;  if 
from  foreign  refused  wines,  or  cyder,  or  wash  pre- 
pared from  foreign  materials,  except  melasses  and 
su^ar,  fourpence  and  eight-tenths  of  every  gallon 
of  the  cubical  contents  of  such  stills,  including  the 
Iiead  so  used. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  69,  distillers  having 
made  entry,  are  to  cause  to  be  painted  over  the  outer 
door  of  every  distil-house,  &c.  the  word  distiller,  on 
penalty  of  icoL;  but  if,  hot  having  made  entry, 
they  cause  the  word  distiller  to  be  painted  over  their 
door,  the  penalty  is  200I. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  8,  and  21  G.  III.  c.  55. 
s.  3  7,  are  not  to  buy  or  receive  any  British  spirituous 
liquors  (except  at  excise  sales)  of  any  persons  other 
than  distillers,  rectifiers,  or  compounders,  having  the 
word  distiller,  rectifier,  or  compounder,  painted  over 
their  doors,  on  penalty  of  500!. 

A  distiller  selling  British  spirits,  and  not  having 
the  word  distiller  painted  over  his  door,  or  buying 
of  a  person  not  having  it  so  painted,  either  may  in- 
form against  the  other,  and  in  that  case  discharges 
himself  of  the  penalties.     S.  8.  39. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  II.  c.  9.  s.  4,  5,  may  extract  sp'uits 
from  any  sort  of  meal  or  flour,  unless  prohibited  by 
the  king's  proclamation  during  the  recess  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Are  not  to  use  a  greater  proportion  than  one  part  of 
wheat  to  two  parts  of  other,  on  penalty  of  50I.     S. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  24,  corn  distillers  using 
melasses,  coarse  sugar,  honey,  or  compositions,  or  ex- 
tract of  sugar  in  preparing  wash  for  distillation,  or  in 
making  low  wines  or  spirits,  or  having  above  10 
pound  thereof  in  their  custody,  incur  a  pcnahy  Of 
lool. ;  servants  assisting  to  use  or  bring  in  the  same 
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incur  the  penalty  of  20I.  or  for  non-payment  ar*  to 
sufler  three  months  imprisonment. 

By  Stat.  12-  Car.  II.  c.  23.  s.  19,  and  c.  24.  s.  33, 
distillers  are  to  permit  gaugers  on  request  (if  at  night 
with  constables),  to  enter  and  take  accounts  of  com- 
modities made  or  making  -,  for  refusing  may  be  for- 
bidden to  send  out,  and  for  sending  out,  after  being 
so  forbidden,  and  before  the  duty  is  paid,  penalty 
lol. 

By  Stat,  r  W.  and  M.  c.  24,  s.  9,  and  6  G.  I.  c.  21. 
s.  14,  are  to  permit  officei-s  by  day  (and  if  by  night 
with  constables)  to  enter  and  take  accounts  by  tastings 
&c. ;  for  obstructing,  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73,  s.  4,  are  to  permit  officers 
by  day  (and  by  night,  on  producing  their  commis- 
sions) to  enter  all  places  where  distillery  utensils  are 
standing  •,  for  obstructing,  penalty  200I.  and  upon  be- 
ing obstructed,  such  officers  may  break  doors,  win- 
dows, walls,  &C.  to  obtain  entrance. 

Officers  are  required  to  gauge  and  keep  accounts  of 
wash,  wcrt,  or  other  liquors  put  into  their  wash-stills } 
for  obstructing  them,  penalty  200I.     C.  19.  s.  71. 

By  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  23.  s.  19,  and  c.  24.  s.  33,  dis- 
tillers are  entitled  to  copies  of  the  officers'  returns. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  21,  are  to  provide  lad- 
ders, and  assist  the  officers  in  raising  the  same,  and 
examining  the  contents  of  stills,  and  taking  still 
gauges ;  for  neglecting  or  obstructing,  penalty 
ico!. 

By  Stat.  7,  8  W.  III.  c.  30.  s.  27,  and  10,  u  W. 
III.  c.  4.  s.  4,  5,  8,  are  to  permit  officers  in  the  day 
time  (and  with  constables)  on  suspicion  and  request, 
to  break  doors  and  grounds,  in  order  to  search  for  and 
trace  private  conveyances,  which  may  be  followed  into 
adjoining  premises,  on  making  good  damages »  for 
obstructing,  penalty  lool. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  II.  c.  40.  s.  18,  are  not  to  obliterate 
or  deface  the  marks  set  by  the  officers  on  any  still- 
house,  on  penalty  of  20I. 

By  Stat.  2  G.  HI.  c.  5.  s.  12,  are  not  to  have  any 
still  or  stills  in  their  custody,  unless  the  whole,  being 
taken  together,  contain  ico  gallons,  on  penalty  of 
lool. 

By  Stat.  14  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  2,  arc  not  to  have  in  their 
custody  any  wash  stills  containing'  400  gallons,  exclu- 
sive of  the  headsj  nor  any  low  wine  stills  containing  kss 

than 
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than  100  gallons,  exclusive  of  the  headsj  on  penalty  [ 
of  lool. 

Bv  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  23.  s.  5,  are  to  cause  a  hole 
to  be  made  in  the  top  of  every  fermenting  wash 
back,  in  such  manner  that  the  officers  may  take 
their  gauges  at  such  holes,  on  penalty  of  200I. 

By  Stat.  10,  n  W.  III.  s.  4.  c.  6,  arc  not  to  have 
any  private  pipes,  stop-cocks,  or  other  conveyances, 
nor  any  lioles  in  their  backs,  &c.  by  which  wash,  &c. 
may  be  conveyed,  on  penalty  of  lool. ;  but  xnayhave 
pipes  and  conveyances  above  ground,  and  open  to 
view,  for  conveying  wash  or  worts  from  one  public 
utensil  to  anotlier. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  23,  are  not  to  have  fixed 
pipes  or  other,  conveyances  to  or  from  any  stills,  ex- 
cept one  charging  pipe  and  the  discharge  cock,  on  pe- 
nalty of  200I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  17,  are  not  to  have  any 
conveyances  to  wash  stills  except  the  known  charging 
pipe  from  the  entered  wash  backs,  which  are  to  empty 
themselves  into  an  open  trunk  two  feet  long,  one 
foot  broad,  not  more  than  two  feet  deep,  and  within 
.six  feet  of  the  still,  from  which  the  pipe  to  the  still  is 
to  be  in  a  strait  line,  unconcealed,  and  not  above  six 
inches  diameter,  on  penalty  of  200I. 

Are  not  to  fix  any  pipes  to  the  ends  of  the  worms 
of  their  stills,  but  are  to  leave  the  same  open  for  the 
officers  to  examine  the  low  wines  and  spirits,  which 
are  to  run  publicly  into  an  open  safe  or  vessel,  and 
be  conveyed  thence  into  the  low  wine  or  spirit  cask, 
on  penalty  of  lool. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  13,  are  not  to  have  any 
pipes  or  conveyances  communicating  with  the  worms 
of  any  stills,  on  penalty  of  lool. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  III.  c.  46.  s.  16,  and  14  G.  III.  c.  73. 
s.  I,  are  not  to  have  any  pipes  to  their  low  wine  stills, 
except  from  the  known  and  entered  low  wine  cask, 
on  penalty  of  lool. 

By  Stat.  2'3  G-IIL-c.  70.  s.  17,  are  to  fix  the  dis- 
charge cock&  of  Stills  in  the  body,  so  that  the  officers 
may  have  convenient  access  thereto,  and  the  same  are 
to  be  continued  in  a  straight  line,  and  not  to  project 
more  than  three  feet  from  the  body,  nor  18  inches 
from  the  brick  work,  on  penalty  of  lOol. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  13,  are  not  to  have 
caps  or  coverings  upon  any  cocks  beloi^ing  to  their 
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stills,  pipes,  backs,  or  vessels,  so  as  to  prevent  the  of- 
ficers from  examining  such  cocks,  on  penalty  of  50!. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  18,  ^nd  26  G.  III.  c. 
71.  s.  II,  are  to  construct  the  keys  of  the  charge  and 
discharge  cocks  of  all  stills  of  a  solid  piece,  with  an 
eye  at  the  top  capable  of  receiving  a  lever  sufficient  to 
turn  the  same,  and  are  not  to  place  any  gratings  or 
other  tilings  before  the  mouth  of  such  cocks,  so-  as 
to  prevent  tlie  officers  from  examining  the -same,  on 
penalty  of  lool. 

Are  not  to  rivet  or  fasten  the  keys  of  any  charge 
or  discharge  cocks,  so  as  to  prevent  the  officers  from 
taking  out  and  examining  the  same,  on  penalty  of 
50I.     S.  12. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  s.  3>  5,  are  tcv  make  holes  in  the 
breasts  of  their  wash- stilk  not  more  than  five  inches 
square,  to  enable  the  officers  to  take  gauges  -,  and  in  tlie 
breast  of  every  other  still,  not  being  a  wash  still,  not 
less  than  one  inch  and  half  in  diameter,  in  order  that 
the  officers  may  take  samples  j  holes  are  to  be  locfced 
and  secured  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  like 
penalties^  as  directed  with  respect  to  still  heads  by  12 
G.  III.  c.  46 ;  for  distilling  before  snch  holes  are  made, 
penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  8,  9  W.  III.  c.  19.  s.  9,  previous  to  distil- 
lers receiving  wash,  tilts,  beer,  cyder,  or  vinegrir,  from 
brewers  or  cyder  makers,  the  officers  are  to  have  no- 
tice thereof. 

By  Stat.  24. G.  III.  e.  40.  sv  20,  snch  notices  are  to 
be  given  in  London  24  hours,  and  in  the  country  48 
hours  before  receiving  any  wine,  cyder,  sugar,  watsx, 
or  fermented  wash,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  6,  four  hours  notice  in 
writing  to  be  given  to  the  officers  if  in  London,  and 
eight  hours  if  in  the  country,  before  they  begin  to  lime 
any  wash  backs,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  stat^io  G.  III.  c.  46.  s.  11,  17,  26  GAIL  0,73. 
s.  8,  and  14G.III. —  s.i,  sufficient  fastenings  to  be 
affixed  to  all  wash  and  low  wine  stills,, wash  ppmps, 
and  charging  and  diacharging  cocks-  of  every  stiJl, 
which  are  to  be  locked  and  sealed 'by  the  officers ;  for 
refusing  to  pay  for  such  cocks,  &c.  penalty  50!.  Are 
also  to  provide  fastenings  to  the  furnace  doors  cf 
every,  still,  and  permit  the  officers  to  secui-e  the  same 
when  not  at  work,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  IIL  c.  73.  s.  io,uppn  the-rc<]uisltjcn 

cf 
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of  a  gener.il  surveyor  in  London;  or  a  surveyor  or  su- 
pervisor in  the  country,  distillers  are  immediately  to 
begin,  and,  in  a  reasonable  time,  to  repair  the  locks, 
keys,  and  fastenings  of  their  several  utensils,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50I. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  III.  c.  46.  s.  18,  14  G.  III.  c.  73.  s. 
I,  and  26  G.  III.  —  s.  8,  for  opening  still  heads, 
&c.  after  being  secured  by  the  officers,  or  wilfully 
damaging  any  locks  or  fastenings,  penalty  200I. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  46.  s.  16,  are  not  to  boil  or 
heat  wash,  worts,  or  othei*  materials  for  distillation,  in 
any  utensils  except  licenced  stills,  into  which  they  are 
to  be  put  without  any  previous  preparation  by  fire 
-that  may  accelerate  the  distillation,  on  penalty  of 
sool. 

Bystat.  3.3  G.'ILc.  9.  s.  14,  are  not  to  begin  to 
charge  their  stills  without  giving  six  hours  notice, 
unless  between  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  in  winter,  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  nine  in  the  evening  in  summer,  -on 
penalty  of  lool. 

By  Stat,  3  G.  in.  c.  -I.  s.  12,  are  to  give  48 
hours  notice  before  putting  cyder  into  their  stills, 
to  be  drawn  into  low  wines  or  spiiits,  on  penalty 
of  5I. 

Bystat.  12  G.  III.  c.  46.  s.  12,  14G.  Hi.  c.  73.  s. 
-T,  7,  and  26  G.  III.  s.  8,  distillers  in  London,  or  in 
any  other  ci'^y,  or  under  the  survey  of  London  offi- 
cers, desirous  of  opening  their  stills  for  charging,  and 
furnace  doors,  between  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  12  o'clock  at  night,  are  to  give  four  hours  notice 
in  writing  ;  •  or  being  situate  in  any  other  parts,  or  de- 
sirous of  opening  and  charging  between  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  are 
.to  give :  1 2  hours  notice,  and  to  specify  in  their  notices 
for  charging  the  nnmbers  and  marks  of  the  wash 
batches  they  intended  to  charge  from  ;  for  charging 
from  any  other  than  such  batches  penalty  of  lool. 

Bystat.  14. G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  11,  if  officers  aUend 
within  one  hour  after  the  tirae  mentioned  in  such 
•notices  it  is  sufficient. 

By  Stat.  14  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  i,  and  26  G.  IIL  c.  73. 

s.  1,8,  upon  the«fficcr«  attending  to  open  such  stills, 

&c.  the  discharge  cocks  are  to  be  turned  to  satisfy 

•them  that   the  stills  are  empty,  and  they  are  to  be 

,permitted  to  continue  while  charging,  and  to  lock 
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and  secure  such  still  heads,  wash  pumps,  and  char^ 
ing  cocks,  as  soon  as  such  stills  are  charged,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  16,  distillers  are  not 
to  put  wash  or  other  preparations  into  their  stills,  or 
to  remove  the  same  from  the  backs  wherein  the  same 
were  fermented,  until  gauged  and  charged  by  the  of- 
ficers, on  penalty  of  200I.  and  double  duty. 

Bystat.  14  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  9,  distillers  putting  wash 
into  any  stills  without  notice,  or  having  any  increase 
in  such  stills,  or  a  greater  proportion  of  low  wines 
and  spent  wash  than  the  wash  pumped  into  the  stills 
%vDuld  admit,  the  same  are  to  be  charged  with  double 
duty. 

Por  putting  wash,  or  mixing  it  with  low  wines  or 
spirits  in  any  stills,  except  the  known  wash  stills,  pe- 
nalty lool.     S.  10. 

Bystat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  21,  are  not  to  begin  to 
draw  off  any  low  wines  before  they  have  charged 
their  wash  stills  with  wort  or  \vash  on  which  the 
duty  has  been  charged,  in  the  proportion  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  utensils,  including  the  head,  and  are  to 
work  off  the  stills  within  24  hours,  on  penalty  of 
I  col. 

Are  to  convey  all  low  wines  into  the  low  wine  stills 
within  T  2  hours  after  the  same  are  run  from  the  wash 
stills,  and  arc  to  draw  the  same  into  spirits  within  the 
next  12  hours,  on  penalty  of  lol.  for  every  hour  be- 
yond the  time.     S.  22. 

Distillers  from  corn  are  to  continue  to  work  their 
wash  stills  regularly  for  three  calendar  months  after 
beginning,  and  are  not  to  withdraw  their  entries 
within  that  time,  but  at  the  expiration  thereof  may 
discontinue  working  the  same  on  giving  four  days  no- 
tice.    S.  62,  63. 

Distillers  from  com,  during  the  time  they  shall 
•work,  between  the  15th  day  of  November  and  the 
15th  day  of  May,  are  supposed  to  have  charged  their 
wash  stills  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  their 
contents,  including  the  heads,  at  the  average  of  five 
times  each  week,  and  for  the  other  part  of  the  year 
in  the  same  proportion,  at  the  average  of  four  times 
each  week.     S.  61. 

Are  not  to  remove  wort  or  wash  from  their  en- 
tered distilleries,  or  fraudulently  hide  or  conceal  the 
same,  on  forfeiture  tjiereof ;  and  the  distillers  ami 

persons 
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persons    employed  to  remove   or  receive  the  same 
incur  the  penalty  of  los.  per  gallon.     S.  2o. 

By  Stat.  2  W.  and  M.  c.  p.  s.  7,  and  7,  8  W.  III.  c. 
30.  s.  1 1,  distillers  are  chargeable  with  duty  for  wash, 
missing,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  officers, 
unless  they  account  for  the  same. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  II.  c.  40.  s.  18,  are  not  to  have 
more  than  two  casks  .it  one  time  for  keeping  faints. 

By  Stat.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  24-  s.  3,  are  not  to  sell 
low  wines  before  such  wines  are  distilled  a  second 
time,  on  penalty  of  js.  per  gallon  ;  nor  by  stat.  7,  8 
W.  III.  c.  30.  s.  8,  to  brew,  or  receive,  or  mix  me- 
lasses  or  other  materials  with  corn  wash. 

Not  to  mix  melasses  or  other  materials  with  corn 
wash.     S.  7. 

By  Stat.  24.  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  9,  are  not  to  have  any 
allowance  for  faints,  water,  or  other  liquors  put  into 
wash  stills,  except  the  same  is  done  in  sight  of  the 
officers. 

Distillers  taking  faints  or  spent  wash  out  of  their 
stills,  contrary  to  law,  incur  a  penalty  of  looh     S.  8. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  are  to  be  allowed  a  credit  of  20 
gallons  of  spirits  for  every  1 00  gallons  of  malt  or  corn 
wash,  15  gallons  of  spirits  for  every  100  gallons 
•f  cyder  wash,  22  gallons  for  every  ico  gallons  of 
melasses  wash,  and  20  gallons  for  every  100  gal- 
lons of  wash  from  foreign  winesor  foreign  cyder,  all 
at  the  strength  of  one  to  ten  over  hydrometer  proof. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  46.  s.  71,  for  extracting  more 
than  19  gallons  of  spirits,  at  the  strength  of  one  to 
ten  over  hydrometer  proof,  from  100  gallons  of 
wash,  penalty  5s.  per  gallon  above  that  proportion. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  64,  distillers  proving  on. 
eath,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,  that 
the  excess  of  any  presiunptlve  charges  beyond  the 
wash  produced  to  the  officers  was  occasioned  by 
unavoidable  necessity,  and  that  such  wash  actually 
worked  was  bona  fide  prodiKcd  to  such  officers ;  in 
such  cases  the  commissioners  have  power  to  reheve. 

By  stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  4,  are  to  make  entries 
•weekly  of  all  wash  used  by  them,  for  making  low  wines 
and  spirits,  on  penalty  of  lol. 

By  stat.  19  G.  HI.  c.  50.  s.  5,  are  to  pay  the  duty 
within  one  week  after  they  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
made  such  entries,  on  penalty  of  double  duty. 

JPy  stat.  7,  8W.  III.  C.30.S.  13,  and  28  G.  III.  r. 
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37.  s.  21,  all  stills  and  other  utensils  are  liable  to  the 
payment  of  duties  inarrear. 

By  stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  22,  and  26  G.  III.  c. 
73.  s.  17,  18,  distillers  are  to  permit  officers  to  take 
samples  of  wash,  not  exceeding  1 2  gallons  out  of  each 
wash  batch,  or  other  vessel,  on  paying  the  same,  at 
the  rate  of  is.  6d.  per  gallon  ;  for  obstructing,  pe- 
nalty 2ool. 

By  stat.  24G.  II.  c.  40.  s.  19,  are  to  permit  officers 
to  take  samples  of  low  wines,  or  spirits  or  f.'.ints,  en 
paying  for  tlie  same  ;  for  obstructing,  penalty  50L 

By  stat.  r4-G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  19.  13,  are  to  permit  of- 
ficers to  take  samples  of  wash,  spent  ■vvash,  or  f<ibiti;', 
before  their  stills  come  to  work,  and  after  they  are 
oS,  on  paying,  if  demanded,  is.  6d.  per  gallon  for 
wash,  and  4d.  per  gallon  for  spent w^sh  and  faints  ; 
for  obstructing,  penalty  I  ool. 

By  stat.  2  W.  and  M.  c.  9.  s.  5,  and  7,  S"  W.  I'll. 
c.  30.  s.  9,  officers  willingly  returning  low  wines  as 
made  from  malted  corn  when  not  so-  made,  forfeit 
their  office,  and  incur  a  penalty  of  i  os.  per  gallon. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.    s.  35,  distillers  having 
different  entered,  warehouses  for  spirits  not  under  the 
same  roof,  or  which  shall  be  separated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  land  or  buildings,  such  ^varehouses  may  b&- 
taken  as  distinct  stotksv 

By  stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  13,  are  not  to.  bring  into 
their  entered  pl.Ke  any  brandy  or  other  spirits  with- 
out giving  notice,  and  producing' authentic  certificates, 
on  forfeiture  of  such  spirits  and  casks. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  46,  are  not  to  receive 
ravr  British  spliits  in  any  cask  containing  less 
than.  100  gallons,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  penalty 
of  jcl. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  46,  arc  not  to  receive 
British  brandy,  rectified  British  spirits,  raw  British 
spirits,  British  compounds,  or  spirits  cf  v.ine,  except 
between  the  hours  of  live  o'clock  ia  the  morning  and 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  25th  day  of  ■ 
March  to  the  29th  day  of  September,  and  between 
seven  o'clock  in  the  niorning  and  six  in  the  evening 
the  rest  of  the  yea::,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  an  J 
penalty  of  50L 

Are  not  to  use  any  standing  or  fixed  casks  for  Bri- 
tish brandy,  compound:-,  or  oth^r  spirits,  until  entered 
at  the  proper  offices  of  e:itcjse,  and  gauged  and  inched 

tor 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers,  on   forfeiture  of 
buch  casks  and  liquors,  and  penalty  of  lool.     S.  38. 

Are  to  paint  or  cut  on  some  conspicuous  part  of 
every  n>oveablc  cask  used  for  British  brandy,  com- 
pounds, or  other  spirits,  the  full  measure  in  gallons, 
on  penalty  of  50I. 

Distillers,  upon  receiving  i  i  hours  notice  in  writing 
from  the  officers  of  their  intention  to  take  stock,  are 
to  fill  up  all  moveable  casks  of  British  spirituous  li- 
quors, leaving  only  one  ullage  of  each  sort,  and  to  set 
apart  and  keep  separate  for  six  hours  after  the  expi- 
ration of  such  I J  haurs,  one  sort  of  such -liquor  from 
another,  on  penalty  of. lool.     S.  39. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  27.  s.  72,  distillers  not  being 
rectifiers  are  to  permit  the  officers  to  take  accoimt  of 
their  stock  once  .in  three  months,  or  oftener  if  occa- 
sion should  require,  or  if  directed  by  supervisors  -^  for 
obstructing,  penalty  200I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  II!.  c.  27.  c.  37,  having  their  stills  at 
work  at  the  time  the  officers  are  taking  stock,  are  to 
keep  the  spirits  produced  separate  until  after  such 
stock  shall  be  entirely  taken. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  26.  s,  27,  not  being  rectifiers, 
and  having  an  excess  of  spirits  over  the  legal  credit, 
or  the  quantity  received  by  permit,  such  stock  being 
settled,  and  cast  at  one  to  ten  over  hydrometer  proof, 
such  excess  is  forfeited,  and  a  penalty  incurred  of  ^ol. 
Are  to  permit  officers  to  take  samples,  not  exceed- 
ing four  gallons,  of  foreign  or  British  spirits,  on  pav- 
ing for  the  former  13s.  and  for  the  latter  7s.  per  gal- 
lon;  for  obstructing,  penalty  lool.     S.  36. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  45,  being  convicted  be- 
sfore  commissioners  or  justices,  of  wilfully  and  fraudu- 
lently making  spirits,  or  of  hn-.ing  British  or  foreign 
spirits  in  their  custody  without  legal  permits  for  the 
same  (the  fact  of  knowingly  and  wilfully  being  set 
forth  in  the  record  of  conviction),  besides  Incurring 
the  penalties,  their  entries  and  licences  become  void, 
and  no  fresh  licences  in  such  cases  are  to  be  issued  for 
.^ne  month. 

Are  not  to  sell,  send  out,  or  have  In  their  custody 
any  foreign -spirits  of  a  lower  strength  than  one  in 
six  under  hydrometer  proof,  nor  to  keep  any  British 
and  foreign  mixed  of  a  lower  strength,  except  shrub, 
-cherry,  or  raspberry,on  forfcitureof  such  llquors.S.3 1  • 
Axe  not  to  sell  or  send  out  spirits  of  a  higher  dc- 
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grec  of  strength  than  one  to  ten   over   hydromctc: 
proof,  on  forfeiture  of  the  same. 

Are  not  to  sell  or  send  out  any  British  spirits  mixeu 
with  foreign  in  any  greater  quantity  than  four  gal- 
lorK,  on  penalty  of  50I.     S.  57. 

Bystat.  6G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  16,  distillers  arc  enti- 
tled, on  their  request,  to  permits,  to  accompany  the 
removal  of  any  quantity  of  brandy  or  other  spirits 
sold  in  their  entered  premises. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  40,  41,  42,  upon  de- 
manding permits,  are  to  specify  in  their  request  notes 
their  trade,  and  the  quantity  of  spirits,  distinguishing 
British  brandy,  rectified  British  spirits,  raw  British 
spirits,  spirits  of  wine,  or  British  compounds,  and,  if 
raw  spirits,  whether  made  from  corn,  melasses,  or 
other  materials ;  they  are  also  to  specify  the  mode  of 
conveyance,  and  whether  by  land  or  water,  and  the 
permits  are  to  correspond  with  the  particulars  spe- 
cified. 

Distillers  removing  British  spirits,  whether  raw, 
rectified  or  compounded,  under  any  Illegal  or  false 
description,  forfeit  such  spirits,  together  with  the 
cattle,  carriages,  &c.  employed  in  removing  the  same. 
S.  4t. 

Upon  removing  British  splritucrus  liquors,  concern- 
ing which  any  question  shall  arise,  whether  they  be 
such  as  are  described  in  the  permit,  the  proofs  are  to 
lay  on  the  owners,  and  be  established  by  the  oaths  of 
two  credible  and  competent  witnesses.     S.  44. 

Distillers  sending  British  spirits,  whether  raw,  rec- 
tified, or  compounded,  to  buyers  without  permits,  for- 
feit the  same  to  such  buyers,  over  and  above  double 
the  value ;  but  such  forfeitures  are  not  incurred,  if 
the  sellers,  upon  trial  of  the  cause,  prove  that  the  per- 
mits were  obtained,  and  that  there  was  a  suitable  dc« 
xrrease  In  their  stock.     S.  42,  43. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  II.  c.  40.  s.  1 1,  for  knowingly  selling 
spirits  to  be  unlawfully  retailed,  forfeit  lol.  and  treble 
the  v.alue  of  such  spirits. 

By  Stat.  3,  4  W.  and  M.  c.  15.  s.  2.  5,  any  persons 
not  being  entered  distiller*,  hiding  or  concealing  low 
wines  or  spirits  incur  a. penalty  of  .5s.  per  gallon. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  2,  and  23  G.  III.  c.  70. 
s.  .13,  private  and  concealed  utensils  or  materials  /or 
distillation  may  be  seized  with  or  without  warrants; 
and  the  proprietors  or  persons  in  whose  custodjjr  the 

same 
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same  arc  found  incur  a  penalty  of  20ol. ;  for  obstruct- 
ing in  seizing  or  removing,  penalty  lool. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  13,  officers  suspecting 
that  private  stills  or  other  utensils,  spirits,  low  wines 
wash,  or  materials  for  distillation,  are  kept  in  any 
place,  may  by  day  (or  night  with  constables)  search 
for  and  seize  the  same,  by  the  warrant  of  one  justice 
or  two  conitnissioners  in  London,  or  one  justice  in  the 
country  ;  for  obstructing,  penalty  200I. 

Persons  found  aiding  and  assisting  in  a  private  dis- 
tillery may  be  arrested  by  any  officers  of  excise,  and 
carried  before  one  justice,  who,  upon  the  oath  of  one 
M-itncss,  or  upon  confession,  may  convict  the  parties  in 
the  perialty  of  30I.  each,  and  in  default  of  payment 
such  justice  may  commit  them  for  six  months  -,  for  a 
second  offence  the  penalty  is  60I.  or  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, imprisonment  for  one  year. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  s.  73.  s.  1J3,   occupiers  of  any 
houses   knowingly  permitting  private  backs   or  stills  ■ 
to  be  set  up,  or  used  for  mabing  wash,  distilling  low 
wines  or  spirits,  are  subject  to  the  penalties  for  using 
such  utensils  without  entry. 

By  Stat.  10,  II  W.  III.  c.  21.  s.  23,  and  19  G.  III. 
■-.  50.  s.  2,  proprietors  of  private  distilleries  and  utcn- 
:  lis,  or  persons  in  whose  custody  the  same  are  found, 
incur  the  penalty  of  200I. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  i.  s.  11,  distillers  are  not 
ciiargeable  with  the  duty  of  4s.  per  hogshead  for  cy- 
der or  perry  purchased  for  distilling. 

Receiving  cyder  for  distillation,  and  disposing  of 
^he  same  in  any  other  way,  incurs  a  penalty  of  5I. 
o.  12. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  1^,  are  not  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  makers  of  vinegar  from  any  materials 
except  malt  or  corn,  within  the  distance  of  two  miles 
from  their  distilleries. 

Are  not  to  sell  spirits  by  retail,  whether  licenced 
or  not,  on  penalty  of  200I.     S.  54. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  HI.  c.  19.  s.  12,  being  justices,  are 
not  to  grant  beer  licences  to  any  persons  whatever. 

By  Stat.  34  G.  III.  c.  44.  s.  22,  are  not  to  act  as  jus- 
tices in  any  matter  respecting  excise  laws,  which 
concern  either  makers,  dealers  in,  or  retailers  of 
spirits. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  46.  s.  78,  for  obstructing  of- 
ficers in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  penalty  zool. 
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Distillers  for  Exportation.  The  regulations  of 
distillers  for  exportation  with  respect  to  licences, 
utensils,  access  of  officers  of  excise,  forfeitures,  pe- 
nalties, &c.  are  so  nearly  similir  to  those  for  home 
consumption,  which  arc  in  many  cases  verbatim  re- 
enactments  ;  and  as  the  article  Distillers  for  home  con- 
sumption has  been  already  so  copiously  detailed,  tlie 
few  following  regulations,  wliich  apply  more  particu- 
larly to  exporting  distilleries,  are  only  necessary. 

By  2  G.  III.  c.  5.  s.  18,  distillers  for  exportation 
are  not  to  keep  spirits  for  home  consumption  in  ex- 
portation warehouses. 

^7  33  G.  II.  c.  9.  s.  II,  are  to  permit  officers  to 
mark  their  casks  containing  British  spirits  for  expor- 
tation, on  penalty  of  lool. 

By  Stat.  2  G.  III.  c.  5.  s.  18,  a  penalty  of  50!.  is 
inflicted  upon  distillers  artfully  removing  or  conceal- 
ing any  vrash  or  low  wines,  before  or  after  being  put 
into  the  export  warehouses. 

~  By  Stat.  33  G.  II.  c.  9.  s.  11,  are  to  permit  officers 
to  take  samples  of  British  spirits  for  exportation,  both 
before  and  after  shipping,  not  exceeding  one  pint,  on 
paying  the  market  price;  for  obstructing,  penalty  lool. 
May  ship  British  corn  and  spirits  for  stores  or  ex- 
portation.    S.  7. 

By  Stat.  2  G.  III.  c.  5.  s.  21,  are  not  to  export 
spirits  hut  at  the  strength  of  one  in  six  under  hydro- 
meter proof. 

Each  gallon  of  brandy  or  spirits  at  one  in  six  un- 
der hydrometer  proof,  is  to  be  reckoned  to  weigh 
7  lb.  13  oz.     S.  24. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  24,  distillers  are  not  to 
sell  spirits  by  retail,  whether  licenced  or  otherwise,  on 
penalty  of  200I. 

Rectifiers  or  compounders.  The  following  are  the 
principal  regulations  relative  to  rectifiers  w<r///j-m7_^' ,• 
those  relative  to  excise  offi.cers,  notices,  utensils,  &c. 
which  have  been  given  under  the  article  Distillers,  ap- 
ply equally  to  rectifiers. 

By  Stat.  8,  9  W.  III.  c.  19.  s.  13,  tmy  persons  may 
rectify  spirits  of  their  own  making  from  malted  corn 
or  cyder,  on  giving  notice,  paying  the  duties,  and 
conforming  to  the  laws. 

By  Stat.  26  G,  III.  c.  73.  s.  54,  rectifiers  are  not  to 
sell  spirits  by  retail,  whether  licenced  or  not,  on  pe- 
nalty of  200I. 

li  Are 
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Are  not  to  carry  on  the  business  of  makers  of 
•vinegar  from  any  materials  except  malt  or  corn, 
within  the  distance  of  two  miles  of  their  distilleries. 

S.55- 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  2r.  s.  1 1,  12,  rectifiers  or  com- 
pounders of  spirits  are  to  cause  to  be  painted  over  the 
outer  doors  of  their  still-house,  rectifier  or  com- 
pounder of  spirits,  on  penalty  of  lool. 

Not  having  made  entry,  and  having  painted  the 
words  rectifier  or  compounder  over  their  doors,  for- 
feit 200I. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  c.  55.  s.  39,  same  penalty  upon 
rectifiers  selling  British  spirits  not  having  the  words 
rectifier  or  compounder  painted  over  their  doors,  or 
buying  of  such  persons,  but  the  latter  may  inform 
against  the  others,  and  in  that  case  they  discharge 
themselves  of  the  penalty. 
,  By  2  G.  III.  c.  5.  s.  12,  are  not  to  have  any  still 
or  stills  in  their  custody,  unless  the  whole,  taken  to- 
gether, shall  contain  100  gallons,  on  penalty  of 
looj. 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  15,  no  persons  are  to  be 
deemed  rectifiers  or  compounders  who  shall  not  have 
an  entered  still  of  1 20  gallons,  exclusive  of  the 
head,  with  suitable  tubs,  worms,  &c.  and  actually  use 
the  same  for  rectifying  British  spirits  for  sale. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  7.  and  21  G.  III.  c.  55.  ' 
S.37,  are  not  to  buy  or  receive  any  spirits  or  spirituous 
liquors  (except  at  excise  sales)  of  any  other  persons 
than  distillers,  rectifiers,  or  compounders,  having  the 
words  distiller,  rectifier,  or  compounder,  painted 
over  the  door,  on  penalty  of  jcol. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  13,  arc  not  to  bring  into 
their  entered  places  any  brandy,  or  other  spirits, 
without  giving  notice  thereof,  and  producing  authen- 
tic certificates  to  the  ofiicer,  on  forfeiture  of  the 
spirits  and  casks. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  41^,  are  not  to  receive 
British  brandy  rectified,  British  spirits,  British  com- 
pounds, or  spirit  of  wines,  except  between  the  hours 
of  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  between  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  rest  of  the  year, 
on.  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  penalty  of  50I. 

Are  not  to  receive  raw  British  spirits  in  any  cask 
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of  less  contents  than  1 00  gallons,  on  forfeiture  thereof, 
and  penalty  of  50I. 

On  receiving  rectified  or  compounded  spirits  legally 
brought  from  Scotland,  are  within  24  hours  to  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  officers,  who  are  to  attend  and 
see  the  same  reduced  to  the  legal  strength.  Traders 
refusing  on  request,  to  forfeit  the  same.     S.  40. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  44,  all  British  spirits  of 
the  third  extraction,  or  which  have  been  twice  dis- 
tilled from  low  wines,  and  have  had  any  flavour  com- 
municated thereto,  and  all  liquors  whatsoever  which 
shall  be  mixed  with  any  such  spirits,  shall  be  deemed 
British  brandy  ;  and  all  British  spirits  of  the  third  ex- 
traction, or  which  shall  have  been  twice  distilled  from 
low  v/ines,  and  have  had  no  flavour  communicated 
thereto,  and  all  liquors  whatsoever  which  shall  have 
been  mixed  with  any  such  spirits,  shall  be  deemed 
rectified  British  spirits ;  and  all  British  spirits  of  the 
second  extraction,  or  which  have  once  been  distilled 
from  low  wines,  and  all  liquors  whatsoever  which 
shall  be  mixed  with  any  such  spirits,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  raw  British  spirits  ;  and  all  British  spirits  which 
shall  have  been  distilled  with  juniper  berries,  carra- 
way  seeds,  anise  seeds,  or  any  seed,  preparation,  or 
ingredient  whatsoever,  used  in  the  compounding  of 
spirits,  and  all  liquors  which  shall  be  mixed  with  any 
such  British  spirits,  shall  be  deemed  compounds;  and 
all  British  spirits  of  a  greater  or  higher  degree  of 
strength  than  one  to  two  over  hydrometer  proof,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  spirits  of  wine,  all  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act;  and  if  a  question  shall  arise  whether 
any  spirits  removed  by  permit  be  bona  Jide  such  as 
described  in  the  permit,  the  proof  thereof  to  lie  upon 
the  owners,  and  be  substantiated  by  the  oath  of  two 
skilful  persons. 

Rectifiers  are  not  to  use  any  standing  or  fixed  casks 
for  British  brandy,  compounds,  or  other  spirits,  until 
entered  at  the  proper  ofiices  of  excise,  and  gauged 
and  inched  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers,  on  for- 
feiture of  the  casks  and  liquors,  and  penalty  of  tool. 
S.  38. 

Are  to  paint  or  cut  on  some  conspicuous  part  of 
every  moveable  cask,  used  for  sending  out  or  keeping 
British  brandy,  compounds,  or  other  spirits,  the  full 
measure  in  gallons,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  3,  the  stocks  of  rec- 
tifiers. 
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tiilcrs,  whetlier  makers  or  not,  are  to  be  taken  once 
in  three  months  at  least. 

On  12  hours  notice  from  the  ofRccrs  of  their  in- 
tention of  taking  stocks,  are  to  fill  up  all  their  move- 
able casks  of  British  spirituous  liquors,  leaving  only 
one  ullage  of  each  sort,  and  are  to  set  apart  and 
keep  the  same  separate  for  six  hours  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  1 2  hom-s  one  sort  of  such  liquors  from 
another,  on  penalty  of  lool.     S,  39. 

And  on  12  hours  notice  from  the  officers  are  to 
mark  the  true  quantity  and  strength  upon  all  casks 
containing  any  part  of  their  stock,  of  which  by  reason 
of  its  being  mixed  with  sugar,  syrup,  seeds,  fruit,  or 
other  ingredient,  the  strength  cannot  easily  be  ascer- 
tained, and  wilfully  being  set  forth  in  the  record  of  the 
con\iction  over  and  above  the  penalties  incurred, 
their  entries  and  licences  are  void,  and  no  fresh  li- 
cences are  to  be  granted  him  for  one  month. 

Officers  to  take  samples  not  exceeding  four  gallons 
of  foreign  or  British  spirits,  paying  for  the  former 
13s.  and  for  the  latter  7s.  per  gallon;  for  obstructing 
officers,  penalty  lool.     S.  36. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  5,  rectifiers  not  having 
used  the  whole  of  the  allowance  of  50I.  per  cent,  at 
the  time  of  the  officers  taking  the  stock,  lose  credit 
for  all  above  what  shall  be  sufficient  to  reduce  their 
stock  on  hand  to  one  in  3I  under  hydrometer  proof. 

Having  an  increase  in  their  stock  above  what  was 
found  at  the  last  preceding  time  of  taking  stock,  al- 
lowing 50  per  cent,  for  spirits  legally  received,  or  made 
at  the  strength  of  one  to  ten  over  hydrc>ineter  proof, 
and  casting  the  whole  at  one  in  three  and  three- 
fourths  under  hydrometer  proof,  forfeit  such  increase. 
S.3. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73,  s.  45,  rectifiers  being 
convicted,  before  the  commissioners  or  justices,  of 
knowfngly,  wilfully,  and  fraudulently  making  spirits, 
or  of  having  British  or  foreign  spirits  in  their  custody, 
without  having  received  legal  permits  with  the  same, 
(the  fact  being  set  forth  in  the  record  of  conviction), 
his  entry  and  licence  shall  be  void,  and  no  fresh  li- 
cence shall  be  granted  to  such  persons  for  the  space  of 
one  month. 

By  Stat.  30  G.III.  c.  37.  s.  6,  and  26  G.III.  c.73. 
s.  32,  are  not  to  sell  or  send  out  any  British  brandy 
rectified,    or  other  British  spirits,  or  British  com- 
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pounds,  of  a  higher  degree  of  strength,  than  one  to 
five  over  hydrometer  proof,  on  forfeiture  of  the 
spirits,  and  treble  the  value,  or  50I.  at  the  election  of 
the  prosecutor ;  but  spirits  of  wine,  if  kept  separate 
from  other  liquors,  may -be  sent  out  of  a  greater 
strength,  so  as  not  more  than  1 20  gallons  be  sent  to 
any  one  person  in  one  day. 

By  Stat.  26  G.III.  c.  73,  s.  31,  are  i>ot  to  sell  or 
send  out,  or  to  have  in  their  custody  any  foreign 
spirits  of  a  lower  degree  of  strength  than  one  to  six 
under  hydrometer  proof,  nor  keep  any  British  and 
foreign  spirits  mixed  of  a  lower  strength,  except 
shrub,  cherry,  or  raspbeiTy  brandy,  on  forfeiture  of 
the  liquor. 

Arc  not  to  sell  or  send  out  any  British  spirits 
mixed  with  foreign,  in  any  greater  quantities  than 
four  gallons,  on  penalty  of  50I.     S.  57. 

Removing  Britisl^  spirits,  whether  raw,  rectified, 
or  compounded,  under  illegal  or  false  descriptions, 
forfeit  the  same,  and  cattle  and  carriages  employed 
in  the  removal  thereof.     S.  41. 

Removing  British  spirituous  liquors  upon  which  a 
question  shall  arise,  whether  they  be  such  as  are  de- 
scribed in  the  permit,  the  proof  to  lie  on  the  owners, 
and  be  substantiated  by  the  oaths  of  two  axdible  and 
competent  witnesses.     S.  44. 

Sending  British  spirits,  whether  raw,  rectified,  or 
compounded,  to  a  buyer  without  a  permit,  forfeits  the 
spirits  to  such  buyer,  over  and  above  double  the 
value ;  but  such  forfeitures  are  not  hxcurred,  if  the 
seller,  on  the  trial  of  the  cause,  prove  that  permits 
were  obtained,  and  th.it  there  was  a  suitable  decrease 
in  the  stock.     S.  42,  43. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  c.  55,  s.  32,  rectifiers  of  spirits 
made  for  exportation,  are  to  be  allowed  six  gallons  in 
every  ton  of  spirits  for  loss  in  rectifying. 

By  Stat.  26  G.III.  c.73,  ^- V>  ^"'^  ^^  G- ^"-  ^• 
46,  s.  78,  rectifiers,  compounders,  or  dealers  in  spi- 
rits, or  any  workman  or  servant  belonging  to  them, 
who  shall  obstruct,  assault,  resist,  oppose,  molest,  or 
hinder,  any  officer  of  excise  in  the  due  execution  of 
their  duty,  incur  a  penalty  of  200I.  See  Exprn-tatiotiy 
Maidstone  DistilUry. 

DISSOLUTION  of  partnership.    See  Partnership. 

DISTRESS.  A  distress  is  a  seizure  of  certain  personal 
property,  as  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt,  due  either 

li    2  to 
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to  an  individual  or  the  crown.  Jt  is  usually  applicable 
to  a  seizure  of  goods  for  rent  by  a  landlord  to  whom 
the  same  was  due,  and  which' remedy  was  expressly 
given  by  statute.  Asa  distress  for  rent  must  how- 
ever be  for  a  sum  certain  and  of  the  same  nature,  it 
has  been  held  that  no  distress  can  be  taken  for  rent 
in  ready  furnished  lodgings,  because  the  debt  is  of  a 
mixed  nature,  composed  of  what  is  due  for  the  apart- 
ments, and  the  use  of  the  furniture.  It  is  also  some- 
times a  remedy  to  compel  an  appearance  to  answer  a 
complaint  in  some  court  of  justice,  as  in  a  writ  of 
cJausum  fregit,  where  the  goods  of  the  party  are  di- 
strained from  time  to  time  to  compel  an  appearance ; 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  execution, 
as  where  the  parties  goods  and  chattels  are  distrained 
under  the  warrant  of  a  ma^i;istrate  for  any  rates  due  to 
the  parish,  or  any  taxes  or  fine  due  to  the  crown. 
A  man's  goods  and  his  body  cannot  be  taken  for  one 
and  the  same  debt. 

A  distress  for  rent  cannot  be  made  the  same  day  the 
rent  becomes  due,  Co.  Lit.  47,  and  must  be  made  in 
the  day-time. 

Things  not  distrainable  are  tools  of  a  man's  trade, 
corn  sent  to  a  mill,  a  horse  in  a  smith's  shop,  or  in  a 
common  inn,  cloth  at  a  taylor's,  goods  in  the  hands 
of  a  carrier,  i  Sulk.  249.  i  Esp.  Rep.  206.  4  T.  R. 
569.  Dogs,  rabbits,  beasts  of  the  plough,  milk, 
fruit,  and  things  fixed  to  the  freehold,  3  Blach.  Com. 
8,  9.  4  T.  R.  569.  But  beasts  of  the  plough,  and 
working  tools  if  not  actually  in  use  at  the  time,  may 
be  distrained  if  there  is  not  sufficient  without  them, 
4  T.  R.  569.  So  may  wearing  apparel  not  actually  in 
use,  I  Esp.  Rep.  206.  IMoney  in  a  bag  sealed  may 
be  distrained. 

Horses  and  carriages  sent  to  stand  at  livery  are  di- 
strainable by  the  landlord,  3  Bun:  1498. 

Whether  the  goods  be  the  property  of  a  tenant  or 
\\  stranger,  is  perfectly  immaterial,  provided  they  are 
on  the  premises,  and  are  not  privileged  by  law  from 
being  distrained  for  rent,  3  Black.  Com.  8. 

Parole  authority  to  distrain  is  sufficient,  or  any 
authority  that  can  be  proved. 

By  2  G.  II.  c.  19,  landlords  may  by  the  assistance 
of  a  peace  officer  of  the  parish,  break  open  in  the 
day-time  any  place  where  goods  are  fraudulently  re- 
moved and  locked  up  to  prevent  a  distress,  oath  being 
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first  made  in  case  it  be  a  dwelling  house,  of  a  rea- 
sonable ground  to  suspect  that  such  goods  are  con- 
cealed therein. 

By  Stat.  8  Anne.  c.  14,  rent  accruing  due  under 
a  lease  must  be  distrained  for  wit  hin  six  monthsafter 
its  determination. 

A  notice  of  distress  left  upon  the  premises  with 
some  person  there,  is  sufficient.  If  there  are  several 
claimants  in  the  house  as  the  tenant,  a  messenger  un- 
der a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  or  a  sheriff  under 
an  execution,  the  notice  may  be  directed  to  the  te- 
nant, and  all  other  persons  whom  it  may  concern,  and 
a  copy  may  be  delivered  to  each. 

When  there  is  a  distress  upon  bankrupt's  goods  in 
the  custody  of  a  messenger,  and  no  assignees  are 
chosen,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  person 
competent  to  give  consent  for  the  goods  to  remain  on 
the  premises  beyond  the  time  allowed  by  law. 

Goods  taken  in  distress  must  be  removed  off  the 
premises  on  the  sixth  day.  7hus  a  distress  being 
made  on  a  Satiirday,  the  goods  must  be  removed  on 
the  Thursday  ;  having  removed  them,  notice  must  be 
given  where  they  are  deposited,  and  then  they  may 
(if  the  accommodation  of  the  parties  require  it)  be 
•  kept  a  few  days  longer  ;  but  till  sold  they  arc  liable 
to  be  replevied. 

If  a  tenant  fraudulently  remove  goods  off  the  pre- 
mises, the  landlord  may  seize  them  within  30  days. 
But  such  seizure  can  only  be  made  where  the  rent 
was  actually  due  before  the  removal. 

Persons  distraining  for  rent  may  impound  the  dis- 
tress on  any  convenient  part  of  the  land  chargeable 
with  the  distress,  otherwise  the  goods  must  be  re- 
moved to  a  pound  covert,  and  notice  given  where 
they  are,  unless  the  tenant  consent  to  a  person  remain- 
ing in  possession  on  the  premises.  Wood's  Itiit.  191. 
DISTRIBUTION  of  intestate's  estates.  See  Executor. 
DIVIDEND,  the  portion  of  profit,  interest  or  capital 
which,  on  a  division  amongst  the  interested  parties, 
falls  to  one  person's  share.  A  share  or  portion  in 
the  interest  of  stocks  is  also  called  a  dividend.  One 
condition  necessary  to  make  the  portion  of  profit,  &c. 
a  dividend  is,  that  it  should  be  a  division  of  the  whole, 
bearing  a  fair  proportion  to  the  share  whicli  the  per- 
son receiving  it  possesses  in  the  affairs  from  which  it 
arises  for  dividends. 

Dividends 
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Dividends  of  baiiki-upts  cfFects.    See  Bankrupt. 

DOCICS,  a  place  for  receiving  or  building  ships.  They 
are  of  two  sorts,  wet  and  dry.  A  dry  dock  consists 
in  a  hollow  space  or  trench  cut  in  the  ground  conti- 
.guous  to  a  harbour,  a  navigable  river,  or  the  sea,  into 
which  the  sea  flows  when  the  tide  is  at  its  heigh,t,  but 
which  is  empty  at  low  water.  A  ship  can  by  this 
means  sail  into  such  a  dock  when   there  are  slips  to 

.  receive  her,  and  when  the  tide  falls  back,  the  vessel 
rests  upon  the  supports  placed,  after  which  two  gates 
are  shut  which  keep  the  water  from  returning,  so  that 
tlie  vessel  remains  dry  till  the  repairs  intended  are 
made;  and  when  ready  to  go  to  sea  again,  the  flood- 
gates are  opened  to  admit  the  water,  when  the  ship 
floats  and  sails  away  without  any  of  those  difficulties 
that  attend  a  repair  when  the  ship  has  not  a  dry  dock 
to  go  into. 

A  wet  dock  is  just  the  reverse  of  a  dry  dock  in  re- 
spect to  the  use  it  is  put  to,  but  in  other  respects  is 
similar.  The  flood-gates  open  in  the  other  direction, 
and  instead  of  being  shut  when  the  water  is  low  to 
keep  it  out,  they  are  shut  at  the  full  of  the  tide,  and 
prevent  the  water  from  running  out ;  so  that,  as  in  the 
one  case  the  ship  is  constantly  kept  dry,  so  in  the 
other  it  is  constantly  afloat,  instead  of  being  alter- 
nately floating  and  laying  on  one  side  upon  the  santl, 
which  is  the  casewhen  a  ship  lays  in  a  harbour  or  river, 
in  which  the  tide  flows  as  the  Thames.  See  the  respec- 
tive articles  London,  Liverpool,  Hully  and  East  India 
Docks. 

DOCK-YARDS,  magazines  containing  all  sorts  of 
naval  stores  and  timber  for  ship  building;  also  for 
building  and  repairing  ships.  Wet  and  dry  docks  are 
both  sometimes  situated  in  a  dock-yard. 

DOCKET  is  a  short  memorandum  annexed  to  other 
papers  for  pjrticular  purposes.  In  law  a  docket  is  ne- 
cessary in  all  judgments,  and  no  debts  will  be  entitled 
to  a  preference  in  debts  due  from  a  party  deceased,  as 
judgment  debts,  unless  such  judgments  be  regularly 
docketed.  Dockets  are  also  used  at  the  custom-house  ; 
and  the  first  proceeding  on  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy, when  a  petitioning  creditor  gives  bond  to  the 
lord  chancellor  to  prove  a  party  bankrupt,  is  called 
striking  a  docket.     See  Bankrupt,  Customs. 

DOMINGO,  St.  otherwise  Hispaniola,  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  of  the  West  India  islands,  being  400 
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miles  in  length,  and  75  in  breadth.  St.  Domingo, 
its  capital,  lies  in  W.  long.  70.  10.  N.  lat.  18.  20. 
Its  principal  productions  ane  sugar,  coftee,  ginger, 
cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  wax,  honey,  some  ambergris, 
brazil  wood,  confections,  liqueurs,  hides,  and  tallow. 
Of  these  sugar  is  the  principal  and  most  valuable  ar- 
ticle. It  has  amounted  to  near  eighty  thousand  tons 
in  a  year.  Since  the  French  revolution,  however, 
the  western  part  of  the  island  has  been  subject  to  the 
most  dreadful  calamities  from  civil  war  and  the  in- 
surrections of  negroes,  so  that  it  will  require  many 
years  of  tranquillity  and  industry  to  restore  it  to  its 
pristine  state.  The  western  part  of  this  island  was 
possessed  by  France,  and  the  east  by  Spain,  who 
gave  the  island  the  name  of  Hispaniola,  but  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1795,  the  whole  was  ceded  to 
France. 

.  Previous  to  the  French  revolution,  the  comme^-ce  be- 
tween France  and  that  island  was  the  greatest  that  ex- 
isted between  any  two  countries  in  the  world.  The  im- 
ports to  France  amounted  to  above  eight  millions  ster- 
ling annually.  The  numbers  of  persons  employed  in 
France  to  manufacture  and  supply  necessaries  for  that 
immense  colony  was  exceedingly  great ;  insomuch 
that  the  direct  trade,  with  the  various  branches  that 
sprang  from  it,  amounted  to  above  14  miUions  ster- 
ling annually,  which  was  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  trade  of  the  mother  country.  This  trade  is 
probably  lost  for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  from  the  great  extent  of  the  island,  and  the 
unwholesomeness  of  the  climate,  its  reduction  will 
be  difficult,  and  a  country,  the  population  of  which 
can  be  only  maintained  in  times  of  peace  by  an  im- 
portation of  inhabitants  from  Africa,  will  be  so  ex- 
hausted as  never  to  be  advantageously  restored. 

DOMINICA,  one  of  the  English  Windward  Caribbee 
islands,  lying  between  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe, 
is  28  miles  in  length,  and  13  in  breadth.  The  quan- 
tity of  sugar  and  rum  made  here  is  inconsiderable  ; 
the  soil  being  light  and  thin,  is  better  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  coflce,  cocoa,  and  cotton.  Roseau  is 
the  capital. 

DRAFT  and  CLOFF  are  certain  allowances  made  at 
the  custom-house,  which  are  deducted  from  the  ori- 
ginal weight  of  the  goods,  and  taken  ofl'  before  the 
tare;    the  remainder  is  then  termed  gross  weight. 

Draft 
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Draft  is  allowed  at  the  custom-house  on  all  goods 
landed  ;  but  no  draft  will  be  allowed  under  a  quarter 
of  an  hundred  weight,  and  draft  must  always  be  taken 
off"  before  the  tare.     See  Customs,  Importation. 

DRAWBACK,  a  sum  paid  on  the  exportation  of  such 
goods  as  have  already  paid  a  duty  either  to  the  excise  or 
customs.  It  may  either  be  considered  as  a  bounty  or 
an  exemption.  The  intention  of  it  is  to  enable  goods 
that  have  paid  a  duty  here  to  meet  a  competition 
fairly  in  a  foreign  market.     See  Bounties. 

DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
situated  on  the  river  Elbe,  E.  long.  13.  36.  N.  lat. 
51.  Dresden  is  distinguished  for  its  manufactures  of 
stuffs,  skins,  morocco,  glass,  embroidery,  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.  Its  porcelain  manufactory,  so  celebrated 
all  over  the  world,  employs  500  workmen,  fifty  of 
whom  are  painters.  The  commerce  of  Dresden  is 
carried  on  by  the  Elbe  and  by  land.  Besides  the  ar- 
ticles above  mentioned,  its  trade  consists  of  all  sorts 
of  timber,  particularly  deals,  corn,  potashes,  linens, 
thread,  iron,  steel,  herrings,  stock-fish  and  other 
fish,  dry  and  pickled  fish,  oil,  tallow,  tobacco,  and 
a  variety  of  other  commodities. 

DUBLIN,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  from  its  situation 
not  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  would  be  a  com- 
modious station  for  shipping,  but  the  harbour  is 
choaked  up  by  two  sand  banks,  called  the  North  and 
South  Bulls,  which  prevent  vessels  of  large  burthens 
from  going  over  tlie  bar.  INIuch  improvement,  how- 
ever, has  lately  been  made  in  this  port.  The  linen 
and  hempen  manufactures  are  of  immense  conse- 
quence, and  their  prosperity  greatly  assisted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  appointed  by  act  of  parliament. 
The  national  bank  too,  which  was  established  in  1 783, 
gives  much  assistance  to  commerce  and  manufactures. 
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DUNDEE,  a  town  in  Forfarshire,  in  Scotland,  situated 
on  the  river  Tay,  where  is  carried  on  a  great  trade^ 
particularlyinOsnaburgs  and  other  coarse  linen  cloths. 
Such  has  been  the  increasing  prosperity  of  this  mer- 
cantile town,  that  within  these  25  years  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  1 1,000  to  23,000. 

DUNKIRK,  a  fortified  sea-port  of  the  French  Nether- 
lands, between  Calais  and  Ostend,  and  opposite  to 
the  coast  of  England.  Like  Boulogne,  it  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fishermen  and  smugglers. 

DUNNAGE,  pieces  of  wood  placed  against  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  hold  of  a  ship,  to  preserve  the 
cargo,  according  to*  its  nature  and  quality,  from  the 
eff"ects  of  leakage. 

DUTIES,  sums  payable  on  importing,  exporting,  or 
manufacturing  an  article,  as  a  tax.  The  word  is 
most  generally  applied  to  t.ixes  on  exports  and  im- 
poits.     See  Customs,  Excise. 

DYERS.  By  statute  3  and  4  E.  VI.  c.  2,  no  dyer 
may  dye  any  cloth  with  orchel,  or  with  brazil,  to 
make  a  false  colour  in  cloth,  wool,  &c.  on  penalty  of 
2CS.  By  statute  23  Eliz.  c.  9,  dyers  are  to  fix  a  seal 
of  lead  to  cloths,  with  the  letter  M,  to  shew  that  they 
are  well  mathered,  &c.  or  forfeit  33.  4d.  per  yard. 
By  statute  23  Geo.  III.  c.  15,  several  penalties  are 
inflicted  on  dyers  who  dye  any  cloths  deceitfully, 
and  woaded  not  throughout  v/itli  indigo  and  mather. 
Dyeing  blue  with  logwood  to  forfeit  20I.  Dyers  in 
London  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  dyers' 
company,  who  may  appoint  searchers ;  and  out  of 
their  limits,  justices  of  the  peace  in  sessions  are  to  ap- 
point them.  Opposing  the  searchers  incurs  a  penalty 
of  lol.     See  Labourers,  Manufacturers, 
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EARNEST  is  the  money  advanced  to  bind  the 
parties  to  the  performance  of  a  verbal  agreement. 
The  person  who  gives  it  is  in  strictness  obliged  to 
abide  by  his  bargain  ;  and  in  case  he  declines,  is 
not  discharged  upon  forfeiting  his  earnest,  but  may 
be  sued  for  the  whole  money  stipulated,  and  da- 
mages ;  and  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  stat.  29  Car.  II. 
c.  3,  no  contract  for  sale  of  goods  to  the  value  of  lol. 
or  more  to  be  valid,  unless  such  earnest  is  given.  See 
Agreement f  Frauds. 

fiASTLAND.  All  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Hol- 
land, on  the  continent,  are  comprehended  under 
that  name,  from  Embden  to  Archangel,  including 
the  Baltic  and  the  Sound.  There  is  also  an  East- 
land company,  of  which  to  be  a  free  member  it  is 
only  necessary  to  pay  40s. 

EAST-INDIA  COISIP ANY,  a  corporation,  or  "  united 
company  of  merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,"  Vhich  name  is  given  them  in  stat.  6  Anne, 
c.  17.  s.  13  •,  more  explicitly,  according  to  their  char- 
ter and  adjustment  of  their  rights,  by  stat.  9  and 
10  W.  III.  c.  44.  s.  61,  trading  "  into  and  from  the 
East  Indies,  in  the  countries  and  ports  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  into  and  from  the  islands,  ports,  havens, 
cities,  creeks,  towns,  and  places  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  or  any  of  them,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  any  trade 
or  traffic  of  merchandize  is  or  may  be  used  and  had, 
and  to  and  from  every  of  them." 

The  East-India  company  was  originally  established 
in  1600,  by  charter  from  queen  Elizabeth,  but  for  a 
long  time  they  were  interrupted  by  speculative  ad- 
venturers, called  interlopers,  who  resisted  the  exclu- 
sive claims  of  the  company  under  their  charters,  on 
the  ground  of  their  wanting  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
mentary authority. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1693,  when  the 
company,  by  an  accidental  failure  in  the  payment  of 
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a  small  duty  which  had  been  imposed  on  their  capital 
stock,  gave  an  opening  to  government  to  determine 
on  revoking  their  charter,  rendered  void  by  that 
default ;  and  though  in  the  same  year  the  crown,  in 
order  to  obviate  all  doubts,  revived  their  charter  antl 
exclusive  privileges  by  a  new  grant,  the  company 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  condition  that  their  capa- 
city of  trading  should  in  future  be  determinable  on 
three  years  notice.  The  legal  obstacle  to  the  erecting 
a  new  company  being  thus  removed,  the  statute  9 
and  10  W.  III.  c.  44.  was  passed  for  borrowing  two 
millions  at  8  per  cent,  towards  carrying  on  the  war ; 
and  as  an  encouragement  to  subscribers,  it  was  de- 
clared that  they  should  be  incorporated  by  a  charter 
from  the  king  into  a  general  society,  with  liberty  for 
each  individual  member  to  trade  to  India  and  the 
other  limits  of  the  old  company's  exclusive  charter, 
so  that  the  value  of  his  exports  exceed  not  his  share 
of  this  loan  or  capital,  and  that  such  of  the  sub- 
scribers as  should  chuse  to  convert  their  subscription 
into  a  joint  stock,  should  be  at  liberty  so  to  do,  and 
be  incorporated  by  a  separate  charter,  by  the  name 
of  "  the  English  East-India  company,"  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  trading  with  and  to  the  amount  of  such 
joint  stock.  All  persons  but  those  incorporated,  and 
such  as  they  should  license,  were  prohibited-  from 
this  trade,  except  the  old  company,  who  had  time 
given  them  to  wind  up  their  commercial  affairs. 

The  bulk  of  the  subscribers  having  agreed  to  trade 
as  a  separate  company  with  a  joint  stock,  the  old 
company,  to  whose  prejudice  the  two  new  corpora- 
tions were  to  be  erected,  found  means  to  become 
members  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  loan  of 
two  millions.  With  an  interest  thus  acquired,  they 
joined  with  the  English  company,  and  by  means  of 
their  superior  knowledge  and  possessions,  obtained  a 
decided  influence  in  the  general  courts  of  the  new 
company,  and  thus  paved   the  way  to  that  union 

which 
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vliich  afterwards  toofc  place  in  1702,  and  which, 
A.  D.  1768,  was  confirmed  by  parliament,  by  statute 
6  Anne,  c.  17. 

'J  he  first  enlargement  of  the  company's  term  took 
place  in  1708  (stat.  6  Anne,  t.  17),  when  the  united 
company  bargained  with  the  public  to  advance 
I  ,ooD,cool.  as  a  loan  for  an  extension  of  their  term 
in  the  exclusive  trade  of  fifteen  years,  and,  tlius  their 
nominal  trading  capital,  on  which  the  dividend  was 
made,  became  advanced  to  3,200,000!. 

In  1/12,  the  statute  10  Anne,  c.  28,  passed  for 
repealing  all  former,  provisions  and  powers  of  deter- 
mining their  trade  or  incorporation,,  hut  v/ith  power 
for  the  public  to  redeem  the  debt  at  any  time  after 
September  1733.  They  again  submitted  themselves 
to  the  pleasure  of  parliament  in  1730,  when  the  sta- 
tute 3  Geo.  II.  c.  14,  was  passed  for  continuing  to 
them  their  exclusive  trade  till  1766,  for  which  they 
gave  the  public  a  prem.ium  of  2co,oool.  without  any 
return  of  either  principal  or  in';erest,  and  also  agreed 
to  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  4  per  cent. 
on  the  debt  of  3,200,000!. 

In  1744,  they  contracted  for,  and  obtained,  by 
statute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  17,  a  further  addition  of  four- 
teen years  in  the  exclusive  trade,  for  which  they  lent 
to  the  public  i,coo,oool.  at  3  percent.-,  and  in  1750, 
they  agreed,  by  statute  23  Geo.  II.  c.  22,  to  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  former 
debt  to  3  per  cent. 

Thus  grew  the  debt  of  4,200,000!.  from  tlie  public 
to  the  united  company,  which  is  nov%'  consolidated 
with  the  3  per  cent,  bank  annuities.'  But  the  com- 
pany's capital,  or  nominal  sum  by  which  their  dividends 
were  governed,  continued  as  before  at  3,200,000!. 
the  million  last  lent  having  been  raised  by  their 
bonds,  and  therefore  not  added  to  their  former  ca- 
pita!. 

The  next  renewal  was  made  by  contract  with  the 
public,  by  statute  21  Geo.  III.  c.  6^.  s.  9,  when  a 
further  term,  determinable  in  1 794,  was  granted  in 
the  exclusive  trade,  on  payment  of  400,000!.  in  dis- 
charge of  all  claims  on  the  company  by  the  public 
previous  to  IVIarch  i,  1781.  But  it  was  provided, 
that  after  payment  of  a  yearly  dividend  of  8  per  cent, 
to  the  holders  of  India  stock,  the  surplus  of  all  the 
the  proceeds  of  then-  trade  and  revenue  should  be 
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applied,  three  quarters  to  the  use  of  tlie  public,  and 
the  remaining  quarter  to  the  use  of  the  company. 

The  debts  incurred  by  tlie  company  in  the  wars 
subsisting  in  India  at  and  after  that  period,  prevented 
any  sucli  surplus  from  arising,  and  therefore  no  par- 
ticipation of  revenue  ]took  place  under  this  act ;  on 
tlie  contrar)'^,  the  pressure  of  those  debts,  and  the 
compulsatory  clauses  of  an  act  of  1784,  by  which  tlie 
company  were  obliged  to  keep  a  stock  of  teas  always 
in  tlicir  wareliouses  sufficient  for  one  year's  consump- 
tion, rendered  it  necessary  for  lliem  to  enlarge  their 
actual  trading  capital,  by  new  subscriptions,  to 
5,ooo>ooil.  for  .which  they  had  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament granted  tliem  by  statute  26  Geo.  III.  c.  62, 
explained  by  statute  31  Geo.  III.  c.  11,  and  statute 
29  Geo.  III.  c.  65. 

In  1783,  the  public  agreed  to  forego  any  partici- 
pation of  the  funds  of  the  company  under  the  said 
statute  21  Geo.  III.  c.  65,  until  certain  debts  should 
be  discliargcd ;  and  by  tlie  relief  act  of  1784,  the 
participation  as  settled  in  178 1  was  to  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  the  debts  therein  specified  were  paid,  and  the 
bond  debt  reduced  to  a  million  and  a  lialf;  see  sta 
tutes  22  Geo.  III.  c.  83.   24  Geo.  III.  c.  34. 

By  statute  33  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  the  company's  term 
is  extended  for  20  years  from  Marcli  i,  1794. 

The  books  are  at  all  times  open  for  the  admission  of 
every  description  of  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  who 
may  desire  to  become  stock  holders,  and  have  money 
to  adventure.  It  knows  no  distinction  of  professions, 
religion,  or  even  sexes,  and  in  general  courts  there  is 
the  most  perfect  equality.  A  difference  is  only  made 
in  voting,  which,  wlien  taken  by  the  liolding  up  of 
hands,  requires  ifool.  stock,  and  ^^hen  by  ballot 
loool.  stock  for  a  single  vote,  3000].  for  two  votes, 
60C0I.  for  tliree  votes,  and  i  o,oool.  for  four  votes, 
which  is  the  largest  number  any  member  is  allowed 
to  possess.  2000I.  stock  qualifies  a  member  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  office  of  director  or  chair- 
man. 

In  the  beginning  of  1 794  the  amount  of  the  votes 
was  about  1700. 

There  are  twenty-four  directors,  including  the  chair- 
man and  deputy  chairman,  wb.o  may  be  re-elected  in 
turn,  six  each  year  for  four  years  successively,  by 
rotation.    The  meetings  or  courts  of  directors  are  to 

be 
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be  held  at  least  once  a  week,  but  are  commonly 
oftener,  being  summoned  as  occasion  requires. 

Out  of  the  body  of  the  members  arc  chosen  dif- 
ferent committees,  who  have  the  peculiar  inspection 
of  certain  branches  of  the  company's  business,  such 
as  the  separate  committees  of  correspondence,  of 
buying,  of  treasury,  of  warehouses,  of  shipping,  of 
accounts,  of  law-suits,  a  committee  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  private  trade,  and,  under  stat.  33  Geo.  III. 
c.  52,  a  committee  of  secrecy. 

.  The  bulk  of  the  company's  exports,  on  which  the 
gain  is  -very  small,  consists  of  camblets,  cloth,  and 
other  woollens,  of  which  they  are  by  the  charter 
•  obliged  to  send  out  a  great  quantity  annually ;  metals, 
particularly  tin,  lead,  and  copper ;  naval  and  military 
stores,  and  silver  in  bullion. 

The  company  reserved  to  themselves  the  exclusive 
exports  of  cloth,  woollens,  copper,  bullion,  and  mili- 
tary stores,  and  also  clocks,  toys,  and  other  articles 
ornamented  with  jewels. 

The  company  may  licence  whom  they  please  to 
trade  to  the  East  Indies.  The  servants  abroad  are 
also  frequently  permitted  to  remit  home  their  for- 
tunes in  merchandize,  for  which  they  pay  freight  to 
the  company. 

The  goods  imported  by  the  company  from  India 
consist  chiefly  of  muslins,  calicoes,  and  other  piece- 
goods  ;  raw  silk,  cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  saltpetre, 
opium,  and  various  sorts  of  drugs  ;  and  from  China, 
tea,  coffee,  and  japan  and  china-ware,  of  which  two 
last  articles  the  consumption  has  greatly  fallen  off  of 
late  years ;  the  other  articles  are  comparatively  of  a 
trifling  value.  Sugar  has  occasionally  been  imported 
in  small  quantities,  and  probably  will  become  a  prin- 
cipal commodity  •,  but  of  late  there  have  been  large 
importations  of  rice  from  thence. 

■Jhe  whole  average  amount  of  the  customs  arid  in- 
land duties  of  the  import  trade  of  China  to  Great 
Britain  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  a  million  per 
annum,  and  the  sale  amount  thereof  at  nearly  tix 
millions  per  annum. 

The  temporary  rights  of  the  company  consist,  first, 
of  the  sole  and  exclusive  trade  with  India  ;  2dly,  they 
have  the  administration  of  the  government  and  reve- 
hues  of  the  territories  in  India  acquired  by  their  con- 
quests during  their  term  in  the  exclusive  trade,  sub- 
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ject  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  several  statutes 
which  vest  that  administration  in  them. 

The  rights  which  the  company  possess  in  perpetuity 
are  ;  to  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  with  perpetual 
succession;  see  statutes  8  G.  II.  c.  14.  17  G.  II.  c.  17. 
21  G.  III.  c.  65  ;  to  purchase,  acquire,  and  dispose  at 
will  of  lands  and  tenements  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  by 
Stat.  3  G.  II.  c.  14,  s.  14,  the  value  therein  is  not  to 
exceed  io,ocol.  pei'  annum ;  by  the  charter  of  king 
William  they  are  empowered  to  make  settlements  to 
any  extent  within  the  limits  of  their  exclusive  trade, 
build  forts  and  fortifications,  appoint  governors,  erect 
courts  of  judicature,  coin  money,  raise,  train,  and 
muster  forces  at  sea  and  land,  repel  virrongs  and  in- 
juries, maki  reprisals  on  the  invaders  or  disturbers  of 
their  peace,  and  continue  to  trade  within  the  same 
limits,  with  a  joint  stock,  for  ever,  although  their 
exclusive  right  of  trading  shall  be  determined  by 
parliament.  See  the  three  statutes  immediately  above 
recited  -,  and  as  to  the  forces,  statutes  27  Geo.  II. 
c.  9.  I  Geo.  III.  c.  14.  21  Geo.  III.  c.  65.  28  Geo. 
III.  c.  8.  explained  by  statute  31  Geo.  III.  c.  10. 

Thus  they  are  a  pei-petual  corporation  ;  and  though 
their  exclusive  right  to  trade,  and  their  power  of  ad- 
ministering the  government  and  revenues  of  India 
may  be  determined  and  put  an  end  to  by  parliament, 
yet  they  would  still  remain  an  incorporated  company 
in  perpetuity,  with  the  exclusive  property  and  posses- 
sion of  Calcutta  and  Fort  William,  Madras  ojid  Fort 
St.  George,  Bombay,  Bencoolen,  and  St.  Helena, 
and  various  other  settlements  and  landed  estates  in  In- 
dia ;  and  also  a  right  of  trp.ding  thither  with  a  joint 
stock. 

The  other  statutes  now  in  force  relative  to  the 
trade  and  concerns  of  the  East  India  Company,  stat. 
9  and  lo  W.  III.  c.  44.  s.  69,  by  which  persons 
trading  to  the  East  Indies  are  first  to  give  security  for 
causing  all  goods  laden  on  their  account  to  India  to  be 
brought,  without  breaking  bulk,  to  some  part  of  Eng- 
land or  Wales,  there  to  be  unladen  -,  the  amount  of 
security  is  regulated  by  stat.  6  Anne,  c.  3  ;  stat.  7 
G.  I.  c.  5.  s.  32,  33,  enabling  the  "company  to  bor- 
row money  on  their  common  seal ;  stat.  7  G.  lit. 
c.  49.  s.  I,  as  to  making  dividends;  s.  3,  as  to  bal- 
lots. See  on  the  same  point  stat.  lo  ('.  HI-  c.  47, 
which  also  declares,  that  crimes  against  his  majesty's 
K  k  Mibjcct^ 
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subjects  in  Intlia  m;iy  be  punished  by  information  iu 
the  court  of  King's  Bcncli  in  England  ;  stat.  1 2  G.  III. 
c.  54,  as  to  building  new  ships  j  stat,  17  G.  III.  c.  8, 
as  to  the  time  of  electing  directors;  stat.  21  G.  III. 
c.  70,  regulating  in  several  places  the  power  of  the 
supreme  court  at  Fort  William,  and  of  the  governor- 
general  and  council  of  Bengal. 

By  the  stat.  13  G.  III.  c.  63,  considerable  alterations 
were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  company.  It  was 
enacted,  that  the  court  of  directors  should  in  future 
be  elected  for  four  years,  six  members  annually,  but 
not  to  hold  the  place  longer  than  four  years.  That  no 
person  should  vote  at  the  election  of  the  directors, 
who  had  not  possessed  their  stock  twelve  months.  A 
new  court  should  be  established  at  Fort  William,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  con- 
sisting of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  justices  ;  and 
that  those  judges  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  That  a 
superiority  be  given  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal 
over  the  other  presidencies  in  India.  That  the  power 
of  nominating  and  removing  the  governor-genercl  and 
council  at  Forts  William  and  Bengal  should  be  vested 
in  the  directors.  (By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  25,  -it  is  de- 
clared, that  his  majesty's  approbation  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor-general  and  council  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam is  not  necesary.) 

By  stat.  24  G.III.  Scss.  2.  c.  25,  persons  are  to  be  no- 
minated by  the  king  as  commissioners  for  the  aftairs  of 
India.  'I'he  members  of  this  board  of  controul  are 
sworn  to  execute  the  several  powers  and  trusts  reposed 
in  them  without  favour  or  affection,  prejudice  or  ma- 
lice. The  court  of  directors  are  to  deliver  to  this  board, 
for  their  approbation  or  alteration,  all  minutes,  or- 
ders, and  resolutions  of  themselves  and  of  the  court 
of  proprietors,  and  copies  of  all  letters,  orders,  and  in- 
structions proposed  to  be  sent  abroad  ;  none  to  be  sent 
till  after  such  previous  communication,  on  anv  pre- 
tence whatever.  The  directors  are  to  appoint  the 
servants  abroad ;  but  power  is  given  by  the  king  to 
bis  secretary  of  state,  to  recall  the  governors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  and  all  inferior  magistrates.  The 
council  of  Bengal  are  subjecteil  to  the  direction  of  the 
company  at  home  ;  and  in  all  cases,  except  those  of 
immediate  danger  and  necessity,  restrained  from  act- 
ing without  orders  from  England. 

The  stat.  33  C.  III.  c.  52,  provides  for  the  conti- 
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nuation  of  the  board  of  controul  in  all  Its  parts,  ex- 
cept that  the  person  first  named  in  the  king's  com- 
mission is  to  be  president;  the  number  is  indefinite,  rest- 
ing in  the  king's  pleasure,  of  which,  however,  the 
two  principal  secretaries  of  state  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  arc  to  be  three ;  and  his  majesty 
may,  if  he  pleases,  add  to  the  list  two  commission- 
ers not  of  the  privy  council. 

The  powers  of  the  board  are  in  substance  the  same 
as  under  former  acts  of  parliament.  They  are  to  superin- 
tend, direct,  and  controul  all  acts,  operations,  and  con- 
cerns which  relate  to  the  civil  or  milil.iry  f;ovornment 
and  revenues  of  the  British  territorial  possessions  in 
India.  But  the  board  are  restricted  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  of  the  company's  servants,  or  interfering 
in  its  commercial  concerns. 

All  shall  have  promotion  by  seniority  of  service; 
only  three  years  service  qualifies  a  civil  servant  fof  3 
place  of  500I.  per  year;  six  years  for  one  of  15Q0I. 
nine  years  for  3000I.  twelve  years  4000I.  or  up- 
wards. 

The  company's  term  is  extended  for  20  years  from 
March  I,  1794,  subject  to  be  determined  at  or  after 
that  period,  on  three  years  previous  notice  by  p.ulia- 
ment,  signified  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  subject,  however,  as  to  the  trade  to  and  from 
India,  to  the  following  limitations,  in  favour  of  such 
private  merchants  as  chuse  to  trade  thither.  In  other 
respects,  and  to  and  from  China  and  other  places,  to 
and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  former  re- 
strictions against  pri%ate  traders  are  continued  in 
force. 

All  persons  may  export  and  import  goods  toandfi-om 
India  in  the  company's  ships,  except  military  stores, 
ammunition,  masts,  spars,  India  calicoes,  dimities, 
muslins,  or  other  piece  goods  made  or  manufactured 
with  silk  or  cotton,  or  with  other  mixed  materials, 
unless  by  leave  of  the  company.  If  the  market  shall 
not  be  sufficiently  supplied  with  excepted  articles  of 
import  or  export  (with  an  exception  of  military  stores 
and  copper),  the  board  of  controul  may  open  that 
trade  also  to  individuals.  If  the  company  should  not 
export  1500  tons  of  copper  annually,  private  tr.iders 
may  export  copper  in  the  company's  ships  to  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency. 

The  company  ore   to  furnish  private  traders  till 
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I79<5  with  3000  tons  of  shipping  yearly,  computed 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  company's  own  tonnage 
is  computed.  The  qiiantity  may  be  increased  by  order 
of  the  board  of  controul  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
private  traders  ;  and  if  the  board  order  more  than  the 
company  approve,  they  may  appeal  from  the  order  to 
the  king  in  council ;  and  the  company  are  restricted 
from  charging  any  higher  freight  than  5I.  per  ton 
outwards,  and  15I.  per  ton  inwards,  except  in  time 
of  war,  or  circumstances  incidental  to  war. 

Private  traders  are  required  to  notify  to  the  com- 
pany's secretary  at  home,  and  to  the  proper  officers  in 
India,  at  a  time  limited,  the  quantity  of  tonnage 
wanted  by  thein  for  the  ensuing  season,  with  the  place 
of  destination,  and  the  time  when  the  goods  will  be 
ready  for  shipping.  All  private  trade  is  to  be  regis- 
tered in  the  company's  books  ;  and  in  default  of  being 
registered,  is  to  be  considered  as  illicit  trade,  and  pu- 
nishable accordingly. 

All  persons  in  India  not  specially  prohibited  by  the 
company,  or  restricted  by  their  covenants,  are  autho- 
rized to  act  as  mercantile  agents  for  any  who  may 
choose  to  employ  them  :  and  if  there  be  a  want  of 
factors,  propei-ly  qualified  and  authorized,  the  com- 
pany are  to  licence  free  merchants  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  board  of  controul ;  so  that  there  may  be 
always  a  proper  supply  of  agents  for  conducting  the 
private  trade  abroad. 

The  duty  of  five  per  cent,  granted  by  an  act  of  king 
William  on  goods  imported  in  private  trade,  is,  in 
respect  to  the  India  trade,  repealed,  and  r!-.':  compa- 
ny's former  charge  of  two  per  cent,  discontinued  ;  and 
in  lieu  of  these  the  company  i;;  to  have  three  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  the  sales  of  private  trade, 
the  customs  thereon  included. 

For  the  ease  of  any  manufacturers  who  may  import 
any  articles  of  raw  materials,  rules  or  bye-laws  are  to 
be  framed  and  established  for  bringing  them  to  as 
early  a  sale  as  possible.  And  for  preventing  any  undue 
preference  in  the  sales  of  the  said  commodity  amongst 
any  of  the  importers,  whether  the  goods  belong  to  the 
company  or  individuals,  the  sales  are  to  be  open  and 
public,  by  inch  of  candle,  and  the  whole  consign- 
ment brought  in  by  the  private  importer  is  to  be  deli- 
vered out  to  him,  on  payment  only  of  the  duties  and 
other  dues  thereon.    All  other  goods  imported  in  pri- 
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vate  trade  ai-e  to  be  sold,  and  treated  as  heretofore,  ac- 
cording to  the  bye-laws  of  the  company ;  and  all  goods 
in  private  trade  are  to  pay  to  government  the  same 
customs  as  goods  imported  by  the  company  on  their 
own  account. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  allowance  of  3I.  per  cent,  and 
the  rates  of  freight  will  be  sufficient  to  indemnify  the 
company  their  usual  charges  upon  private  trade,  the 
legislature  has  exempted  the  company  from  actions 
for  losses  or  embezzlement,  which  a  common  carrier 
might,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  liable  by  law  to  make 
good  to  the  owner.  But  the  act  provides,  that 
the  company's  officers,  and  all  persons  through  whose 
means  or  negligence  any  loss  shall  happen,  shall  be 
liable  to  make  it  good  to  the  owner. 

All  the  old  laws  for  preventing  clandestine  trade 
with  India  are  wholly  abrogated,  and  the  following 
provisions  are  substituted. 

Persons  going  unlawfully  to  India,  and  trafficking 
there,  forfeit  ships,  vessels,  goods,  and  merchandize, 
and  double  the  value  thereof,  one-fourth  to  the  in- 
former, and  three-fourths  to  the  company,  they  pay- 
ing thereout  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

Persons  unlawfully  going  to  India  shall  be  deemed 
unlawful  traders,  and  subject  to  the  foregoing  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures,  and  may  also  be  prosecuted  as  for 
a  crime  and  misdemeanour,  and  be  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  •,  one  moiety  of  the  fine  goes  to  the 
king,  the  other  to  the  company,  if  they  prosecute,  or 
else  to  any  other  informer. 

Persons  unlawfully  going  to  India  may  be  seized 
and  sent  heme  for  trial. 

Goods  shipped  clandestinely,  or  such  as  are  re- 
stricted by  the  act,  and  goods  unshipped  at  sea,  shall 
be  seized  and  forfeited,  with  double  the  value ;  and 
the  master  or  other  officer  knowingly  permitting  or 
suffering  the  same,  shall  forfeit  all  his  wages  to  the 
conipanv,  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  monies  payable  to 
the  owners,  and  be  disabled  from  ag.iin  acting  in  the 
service.  And  none,  without  the  permission  of  the 
company,  shall  trade  in  rait,  beetle  nut,  tobacco,  or 
rice,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  treble 
the  value,  one  moiety  to  the  company,  and  the  otlier 
to  the  prosecutor. 

None  shall  send  goods  from  India  to  the  continent 
of  Europe  b^  any  other  channel  than  is  allowed  by 
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the  act,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  double  the  value  ; 
but  this  restriction  is  not  to  extend  to  matters  of 
agency  only  on  the  account,  bona  fide,  of  any  foreign 
company  or  foreign  merchant. 

The  territorial  revenues  are  to  be  applied  in  the  first 
place  in  defraying  all  charges  of  a  military  nature ; 
2dly,  in  payment  of  the  interest  of  debts ;  3dly,  in 
payment  of  the  civil  and  commercial  establishments  ; 
4th!Y,  in  payment  of  not  less  than  one  milhon  per 
annum  for  the  company's  investment  of  goods  to  Eu- 
rope, and  remittances  and  investments  to  China  -,  and 
the  surplus,  if  any,  to  be  applied  in  the  discharge  of 
debts,  or  such  other  purposes  as  shall  be  directed  from 
home. 

The  net  profits  of  the  company's  funds  at  home, 
after  payment  of  current  charges,  are  thus  appro- 
priated. First,  in  payment  of  105  per  cent,  annual  di' 
vidend,  on  the  present  or  any  increased  amount  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company.  2dly,  Of  500,000!. 
per  annum  m  the  di?charge  of  certain  bills  of  ex- 
change for  the  aforesaid  reduction  of  the  India  debt. 
3dly,  Of  a  like  annual  sum  of  500,0001.  to  the  ex- 
chequer, to  be  applied  by  parliament  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  And  lastly,  the  surplus  may  be  applied  in 
th^  more  speedy  reduction  of  the  India  debt  at  home 
subject  to  these  appropriations.  And  after  the  debt  in 
India  is  reduced  to  two  millions,  and  the  bond  debt  at 
home  to  1,500,0001.  one-sixth  part  of  the  ultimate 
surplus  is  to  be  applied  to  an  increase  of  dividend  of 
the  capital  stock  ;  and  the  remaining  five-sixths  is  to 
be  made  a  guarantee  fund,  or  collateral  security  for  the 
company's  capital  stock,  and  their  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  until  such  fund,  by  the  monies  paid  by  the  com- 
pany, and  the  interest  thereof,  shall  have  amounted  to 
1 2  millions  ;  and  after  that  time  the  said  five-sixths  of 
the  surplus  is  to  belong  to  the  public  in  full  right. 
These  five-sixths  are  to  be  paid  into  the  bank,  and 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  redeemable  annuities,  in 
the  names  of  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  who  are  also  to  receive  the  divi- 
dends, and  lay  them  out  in  like  manner,  until  1 2 
millions  have  been  invested.  That  being  accomplished, 
the  annual  dividends  of  the  stock  purchased  there- 
with arc,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  good  any  defalca- 
tion in  the  company's  revenue  j  to  pay  the  10  per  cent, 
dividend,  and  subject  therctOj  those  dividends  are  to 
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belong  to  the  public.  If  on  the  company's  exclusive 
trade  being  determined,  their  own  assets  shall  prove 
insufficient  to  make  good  their  debts,  and  also  their 
capital  stock,  rated  at  2co  per  cent,  the  excess  of 
such  guarantee  fund  is  to  make  good  the  deficiency  as 
far  as  it  will  extend.  And  in  the  event  of  the  compa- 
ny's discontinuing  their  trade  altogether,  the  excess  is 
to  belong  to  the  public.  But  if  the  company  shall  con- 
tinue to  trade  with  a  joint  stock,  then  the  overplus, 
and  the  annual  dividends  thereof  are  to  remain  as 
a  like  guarantee  for  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  and 
for  the  capital,  rated  at  20D  per  cent,  as  long  as  the 
trade  company  shall  trade  with  a  joint  stock,  but  sub- 
jeifl  to  the  making  good  any  deficiencies,  the  said 
fund  is  to  be  deemed  the  property  of  the  public. 

If  the  bond  debt  at  home,  or  the  debts  abroad,  af- 
ter being  reduced  to  the  sums  before  limited,  shall 
be  again  increased,  the  former  appropriation  is  to  be 
revived  until  those  debts  shall  be  again  diminished  to 
their  respective  standards  before  limited. 

Any  deficiency  'in.  the  funds  to  make  good  the 
500,0001.  to  the  exchequer  in  any  year,  is  to  be  made 
good  in  the  excesses  of  subsequent  years,  unless  it  hap- 
pens in  the  time  of  war,  or  by  circum.stances  incidental 
to  war,  in  which  case  the  deficiencies  are  not  to  be  car- 
ried forward  as  a  debt  on  the  annual  funds  of  the  com- 
pany, nor  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  debt  to  be  paid  by 
the  company,  unless  only  in  the  event  of  their  assets, 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  exclusive  trade,  affording  more 
than  sufficient  to  make  good  the  capital  stock,  rated  at 
200  percent;  but  an  excess  of  such  efiects. beyond 
that  amount  is  liable  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of 
any  such  payments  to  the  public ;  no  interest  is  to  be 
computed,  in  the  mean  time,  on  such  deficiency. 

The  securities  given  by  the  cashiers  of  the  treasury 
of  the  company  are  to  extend  to  the  monies  they 
may  receive  under  this  act ;  and  the  treasury  \\Xo 
direct  the  allowances  for  management  ;  and  if  the 
company  make  default  in  any  payment  directed  by 
this  act,  they  may  be  sued,  and  shall  pay  1 5  per  cent, 
with  costs  of  suit. 

The  India  company,  whether  it  is  regarded  merely 
as  a  trading  company,  or  as  a  commercial  establish- 
ment enjoying  the  sovereignty  of  the  extensive  terri- 
tories that  it  possesses  in  Asia,  is  a  new  phenomenon 
in  the  political  and  commercial  world.     Never  before 

was 
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was  so  extensive  a  commercial  concern  carried  on  by  | 
one  set  of  men,  acting  under  one  direction,  and  di- 
viding profits  in  a  regular  manner  ;  and  never  before 
did  any  body  corporate  act  as  the  sovereigns  of  so 
wide  an  extent  of  country.  The  amount  of  the  com- 
pany's revenues  in  India  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  They  are  even  superior  to 
the  free  revenue  of  this  country,  that  is,  they  are  su- 
perior to  what  remains  at  the  disposal  of  government 
after  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  is  paid.  The  im- 
mense distance  between  this  country  and  India  has  all 
along  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  keeping  that 
controul  over  their  servants  there  that  is  necessary  for 
good  regulation  ;  not  that  orders  may  not  be  enforced 
at  a  distance,  but  in  an  active  scene,  so  many  unfore- 
seen occurrences  take  place  betweeq  the  time  of  in- 
structions being  demanded  and  answers  being  received, 
that  of  necessity  a  great  latitude  must  be  given,  and 
attended  by  a  relaxed  decree  of  responsibility. 

The  profits  divided  by  the  India  company  over  and 
above  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  capital  em- 
ployed do  not  amount  to  any  considerable  sum.  On 
an  importation  commerce  now  above  six  millions  per 
annum,  as  well  as  the  sovereignty  of  a  country  that 
produces  above  nine  millions,  the  dividends  do  not 
exceed  common  interest  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
6o,oool.  a  year,  which  is  not  a  sum  of  any  import- 
ance, when  compared  with  the  great  scale  of  the  af- 
fairs from  the  conducting  of  which  it  arises.  The 
500,0001.  to  be  paid  annually  to  government  upon 
certain  conditions  has  not  yet  been  paid,  as  the  con- 
ditions on  which  that  sum  was  to  become  due  have 
not  been  proved  to  have  taken  place. 

The  affairs  of  the  company  are  upon  a  great  scale  for 
their  extent, butthey are  no  lessconducted  upon  agrand 
and  liberal  plan  by  the  directors.  Every  establishment 
is  liberal,  and  those  persons  who  do  a  service  to  the 
company  are  generally  amply  re\rarded.  The  direc- 
tors have  contrived  in  their  act-ions  to  combine  the 
magnificence  of  sovereigns  with  the  economy  of  mer- 
chants ;  and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  while  West 
India  produce,  raised  and  imported  by  a  free  compe- 
tition, has  nearly  doubled  in  price,  the  produce  of  the 
East  Indies,  brought  into  this  country  by  a  large  com- 
pany that  enjoys  a  monopoly,  has  not  increased  in  any 
considerable  degree.  This  is  contrary  to  the  best  cs- 
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teemed  theories  respecting  trade,  monopolies,  and  free 
merchants;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  expe- 
rience should  be  preferred  to  even  the  most  plausible 
thr-.ry.     Sec  Exp'irts,  Imports,  Na-vigaiicn,  Plantation. 

EDINBURGH,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  lies  in  W. 
long.  3  deg.  27  min.  and  N,  lat.  <5  dflg.  57  min. 
"Within  these  forty  years,  (he  site  of  this  city  has 
been  more  than  doubled,  and  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants greatly  increased,  though  not  altogether  to  the 
extent  of  tlie  additional  buildings.  Edinburgh  itself 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  place  of  trade,  Leitli, 
its  seaport,  being  either  tiie  residence  of  most  of  the 
merchants,  or  at  least  their  trade  being  conducted  at 
the  latter  place.  The  first  manufacture  of  cambrics  in 
Great  Britain  was  introduced  in  Scotland  by  a  num- 
ber of  French  emigrants  from  Picardy,  who  took  re- 
fuge there  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  A 
row  of  houses,  called  Picarciy,  was  built  for  their  ac- 
commodation, and  every  assistance  granted  them. 
Some  of  their  descendants  still  remain  ;  and  this  spe- 
cies of  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  to  an  immense 
extent  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  particularly  Glasgow 
and  Paisley.  Among  the  variety  of  manufactures  car- 
ried on  at  Edinburgh,  that  of  coachmaking  requires 
particular  mention,  this  being  very  extensive  not  only 
for  home  consumption  but  exportation.  See  Lcith. 

EFFECTS.  Moveable  property  of  all  desa-iptions  is 
occasionally  comprehended  under  this  name ;  but 
it  seldom  is  applied  to  money,  although  even 
that  is  sometimes  included  in  the  general  appella- 
tion. 

EGYPT,  a  country  in  Africa,  600  miles  in  length,  but 
the  inhabitable  part  is  extremely  narrow,  being  only 
what  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  owes  its  fe- 
cundity to  the  annual  inundations  of  that  celebrated 
river.  Under  the  article  Alexandria  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  commerce  of  this  country  with  Europe. 
Here  is  also  a  great  commerce  carried  on  to  the  east- 
ward. Suez,  a  town  situated  at  the  bottom  or  north- 
end  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  place  at  which  this  trade 
is  conducted.  Thither  European  goods  are  carried 
from  Cairo  and  other  parts  of  Egypt  by  caravans,  and 
thence  conveyed  in  the  same  manner  into  Egypt  the 
commodities  which  the  Turkish  merchants  at  Cairo 
import  from  the  East  Indies.  The  Turkish  merchants 
in  Egypt  have  also  a  very,  considerable  trade  with  Con- 
stantinople 
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staiitinople  and  other  parts  of  the  Grand  Seiguor's  ter- 
ritories; and  they  have  much  commerce  with  a  va- 
riety of  parts  of  Asia,  whence  caravans  laden  with 
riches  are  continually  arriving  at  Cairo.  The  different 
nations  of  Africa  likewise  contribute  to  enrich  the 
trade  of  Egypt.  Every  year  caravans  arrive  from  Tu- 
nis, Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  other  places  of  that  conti- 
nent. The  Nile  conveys  almost  all  the  valuable  arti- 
cles that  come  from  Ethiopia,  and  which  are  con- 
veyed to  Egypt  by  the  Nubians.  These  articles  consist 
of  gold  dust,  elephants  teeth,  musk,  civet,  amber- 
gris, ostrich  feathers,  gums,  and  a  variety  of  other 
merchandize,  besides  slaves.  See  Alexandria^  Da- 
tniita. 

-ELECTION,  is  where  a  person  has  by  law  two  reme- 
dies, and  is  compelled  to  declare  which  he  will  abide 
by  :  thus  a  creditor,  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  may  ei- 
tlier  prove  his  debt  under  the  commission,  or  proceed 
at  law  ;  but  in  this  case  he  is  compelled  to  make  his 
election.  Where  also  a  person  having  obtained  a  judg- 
ment, and  is  entitled  to  execution,  he  may  either 
take  his  remedy  against  the  goods  or  the  person,  and 
he  may  chuse  either  ;  but  if  he  proceeds  against  the 
person  in  the  first  instance,  he  cannot  afterwards  have 
recourse  to  the  goods ;  but  if  he  take  the  goods,  and 
these  should  be  found  inadequate  to  his  demand,  he 
may  afterwards  take  the  body.  See  Bankruptcy. 

ELSINORE,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  seated  on  the 
Sound  in  the  isle  of  Zealand.  It  is  the  most  commer- 
cial port  in  Denmark  next  to  Copenhagen,  and  con- 
tains 5000  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  a  considerable 
number  of  foreign  merchants,  and  the  consuls  of  the 
principal  nations  trading  to  the  Baltic.  Tlie  pas- 
sage of  the  Sound  is  guarded  by  the  fortress  of  Croncn- 
berg.  In  return  for  these  tolls,  the  crown  takes  the 
charges  of  constructing  light-houses  and  erecting  sig- 
nals, to  mark  the  shoals  and  rocks  from  the  Categate 
to  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic.  Elsinore  has  no  har- 
bour, but  a  good  and  safe  road.  See  Dinmark. 

EMBARGO,  an  order,  given  by  the  sovereign  of  a 
country,  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  ships  in  any  har- 
bour or  harbours  in  a  country.  An  embargo  is  laid 
for  different  purposes.  At  the  time  of  laying  on  an 
embargo,  the  reason  for  which  it  is  done  is  not  al- 
ways assigned ;  it  is  an  act  of  authority,  and  not  of 
legal  right,  though  it  is  a  practice  conformable  to  the 
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law  of  nature  and  nations,  wlien  circumstances  bear 
out  the  necessity,  or  public  advantage.  Embargoes 
are  sometimes  laid  in  order  to  prevent  intelligence 
from  being  carried  to  an  enemy  in  time  of  war,  and 
frequently  in  order  that  the  sliips  so  detained  may 
serve  for  carrying  troops,  stores,  or  otherwise  serving 
the  state.  The  executive  power  in  every  government 
must  be  armed  M'ith  the  means  of  protecting  itself  in 
time  of  war,  or  for  annoying  the  enemy ;  and  it  is 
in  virtue  of  this  necessary  authority,  that  the  king, 
by  a  proclamation,  may  lay  an  embargo  on  the  sailing 
of  any  vessels  in  the  harbours  of  his  dominions.  Em- 
bargoes are  sometimes  laid  on  in  time  of  peace  ;  but, 
in  that  case,  the  reason  is  assigned,  such  as  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  corn,  as  was  the  case  in  1766. 
In  cases  of  embargoes  it  is  always  understood,  that 
the  proprietors,  and  those  who  suffer  by  it,  are  to  be 
indemnified  for  whatever  loss  or  damage  they  may 
sustain  in  consequence  thereof.  See  Marine  Insu- 
rance, Shipping,  Laiv  of  Nations, 

EMBDEN,  a  town  in  Westphalia,  situated  in  E.  long. 
7  deg.  5  min.  and  S.  lat.  53  dcg.  26  min.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  is  commodiously  situated  for 
trade.  It  is  a  free  port,  to  which  every  nation  may 
trade  without  preference.  Its  exportations  consist  of 
corn,  butter,  cheese,  herrings,  honey,  flax,  wax, 
stockings,  and  fine  linen  cloths ;  its  importations, 
brandy,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  iron,  rice,  potashes,  timber, 
tobacco,  coarse  clotlis,  sail  cloth,  linseed,  hemp, 
&c. 

EMBEZZLEMENTS.  By  7  Jac.  I.  chap.  7,  if  any 
sorter,  corder,  spinster,  weaver,  or  other  person  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  shall  unjustly  and  deceitfully 
embezzle,  sell,  or  detain,  any  wool  or  yarn  delivered 
by  any  person  making  cloths  or  stuSs,  such  person 
so  offending,  as  also  the  buyer  and  receiver  thereof, 
knowing  the  same,  and  being  thereof  convicted,  by 
confession,  or  the  oath  of  one  witness,  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  mayor,  or  other  chief  oflicer, 
and  one  of  the  aldermen,  or  most  substantial  persons 
in  such  place,  shall  make  the  party  aggrieved  such 
satisfaction  as  the  said  justice,  or  other  chief  officer, 
shall  order  ;  and  if  the  person  so  offending  be  unable 
or  refuse  to  make  satisfaction,  he  shall,  for  the  first 
offence,  be  whipped  and  set  in  the  stocks,  and,  for 
the  second,  incur  a  further  punishment  by  whipping 

and 
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and  stocks,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justjcej  or  chief 
office  . 

And,  by  the  4th  section  of  this  act,  if  any  spinner 
in  Essex  sha]l  receive  wool,  to  be  spun  into  yarn  for 
any  clothier  or  manufacturer  of  baize,  says,  or  other 
stuffs,  dwelling  in  Coggeshall,  Docking,  Braintree, 
Halstead,  Witham,  or  Colchester,  and  shall  deliver 
back  such  yarn  by  any  shorter  reel  than  is  there  used, 
which  is  two  yards  round  about,  he  shall  be  subject 
to  a  like  penalty  or  punishment. 

And,  by  13  G.  III.  c.  25,  pickers,  scribblers,  spin- 
ners, weavers,  or  other  persons  employed  in  manu- 
facturing woollen  clotlis,  or  in  preparing  materials  for 
that  purpose,  who  shall  not  return  all  working  tools, 
wool,  yarn,  charn,  wool  or  abb,  delivered  to  them  to 
be  manufactured,  and  also  all  materials  with  which 
they  shall  be  entrusted,  or  otherwise  give  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  same,  shall  fraudulently  steam, 
damp,  or  water  the  wool  or  yarn  delivered  to  be 
washed  ;  ch-  if  any  person  shall  take  off,  cut,  or  pick 
out  the  list,  sorrel,  or  other  marks  of  any  piece  of 
cloth,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  by  confession, 
or  the  oath  of  one  witness,  before  a  justice,  he  shall 
be  committed  to  the  liouse  of  corjection  for  the  space 
of  one  month. 

Any  persons  entrusted  with  tools,  wool,  or  other 
materials,  not  having  delivered  or  accounted  for  the 
same,  who  shall  abscond,  or  sell  or  dispose  thereof, 
or  any  person  fraudulently  buying  or  receiving  such 
tools  or  materials,  or  wlio  shall  be  charged  with 
having  anbez/.led  and  kept,  back,  by  damping,  steam- 
ing, or  watering  the  wool  or  yarn  dehvered,  or  having 
sold,  bought,  or  received  the  same  ;  and  if  upon 
search  any  of  the  said  working  tools,  wool,  &cc.  shall 
be  found,  the  person  on  whom  the  same  shall  be 
found,  unless  he  can  give  a  good  account  how  he 
came  thereby,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a.justice,  shall,  on 
conviction,  suffer  such  punishment  as  is  directed  to 
be  inflicted  on  persons  not  returning  tools  or  materials 
at  aforesaid. 

And  if  any  ends  of  yarn,  wefts,  thrums,  short  yarn, 
or  other  reflux  of  short  drugget,  or  of  other  woollen 
goodsf  or  of  goods  mixed  with  wool  (flocks  and  pi- 
nions excepted  above  the  weight  of  three  pounds),  be 
found  on  any  person,  who  shall  not  exculpate  himself 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  justice,  he  shall  thereupon  suffer 
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the  same  punishment  as  persons  not  returning  tools 
or  materials. 

Further,  if  any  person  offending  against  this  act, 
shall  be  charged,  upon  oath,  of  having  been  before 
convicted  thereupon,  the  justice  of  the  peace  before 
whom  he  shall  be  so  charged,  shall  commit  him  to  the 
house  of  correction,  until  the  next  general  quarter 
sessions  (unless  such  person  enter  into  recognizance, 
with  sureties,  to  appear  and  stand  his  trial  at  such 
sessions),  when  the  matter  shall  be  inquired  and  de- 
termined in  a  summary  way  ;  and  if  the  said  offender 
shall  be  convicted  of  the  said  offence,  he  shall  be 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  three  moriths  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to 
the  justice  that  he  hath  been  before  convicted  of  any 
former  offence  against  the  stat.  he  shall  be  committed 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  and  be 
also  once  publicly  whipped. 

By  14  G.  III.  c.  44,  any  person  convicted  of  selling 
false  or  short  yarn,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit 
a  sum  not  exceeding  20s.  nor  less  than  5s.  for  the 
second  offence  5I.  nor  less  than  40s.  and,  for  every 
after  oflence,  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  the  space  of 
one  month,  and  be  once  publicly  whipped  at  the 
neajrest  market  town  to  the  place  where  the  offence 
wai  committed  (the  whole  of  such  pecuniary  penalty 
to  go  to  the  party  aggrieved) ;  and,  by  15  G.  111. 
c.  14,.  the  same  may  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale,  and 
if  the  offender  have  not  goods  sufiicient  to  answer  the 
said  penalty,  he.  shall  be  committed  to  the  common 
gaol  for  the  space  of  one  calendar  mouth.  By 
I  Anne,  st.  2.  c.  iS,  persons  employed  in  the  work- 
ing upon  the.wooUen,  hncn,  fustian,  cotton,  or  iron 
manufactures,  within  the  kingdom,  who  shall  em- 
bezzle or  purloin  any  wefts,  thrums,  cotton,  or  iron, 
or  by  17  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  tools  or  implements  with 
which  they  shall  have  been  entrustcil,  or  drugs  or 
ingredients  for  dying  the  said  materials,  or  shall  sell 
false  or  short  yarn,  he  shall  on  conviction,  by  confes- 
sion, or  the  oath  of  one  witness,  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  damages 
done,  or  if  he  be  unable  to  make  sufficient  satisfac- 
tion, he  shall  be  publicly  wliipped,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  14  days  in  the  house  of  correction.  By  13 
G.  li.  c.  28,  and  by  22  G.  II.  c.  27,  and  17  G.  III. 
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c.  56,  extending  and  rendering  more  efiectual  the  act 
of  15  G.  II.  if  any  person  employed  in  the  above  ma- 
nufactures, or  in  the  making  any  felt  or  hat,  or  in 
working  or  preparing  any  woollen,  linen,  fustian, 
iron,  fur,  hemp,  flax,  mohair,  or  silk,  or  any  of  those 
jnaterials  mixed  with  others,  shall  put  in,  embezzle, 
secret,  sell,  pawn,  or  exchange,  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully dispose  of  any  of  such  materials,  whether  they 
be  first  wrought  or  worked  up  or  not,  he  shall,  on 
conviction  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  by  oath 
of  the  o^aier  or  other  witness,  or  by  confession,  be, 
for  the  first  offence,  committed  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection or  public  prison,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard 
labour,  for  not  less  than  14  days  nor  more  than  three 
months,  and  also,  if  the  justice  deem  it  proper,  be 
once  publicly  whipped;  and  for  a  second  or  after  of- 
fence in  any  of  the  matters  aforesaid,  he  shall  be 
committed  to  prison,  or  the  house  of  correction,  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  six  months  nor  less  than  three, 
and  also  publicly  whipped  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  justice  ;  and  if  any  person  entrusted  with  any  of 
the  aforesaid  materials  for  the  purpose  of  preparing, 
or  working  them  up  as  before  mentioned,  shall  neglect, 
for  the  space  of  eight  days  after  such  materials  have 
been  prepared  or  worked  up,  to  return,  at  the  request 
of  the  owner,  so  much  of  the  same  materials  as  shall 
not  have  been  used  or  worked  up,  such  neglect  shall 
be  considered  as  an  embezzlement  of  the  same,  and 
the  offender  shall  be  liable  to  like  penalties  as  in  such 
cases  arc  provided.  And  further,  by  the  said  act  of 
17  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  if  any  person  employed  to  pre- 
pare or  work  up  any  of  the  materials  before  enume- 
rated, shall  refuse,  or  willingly  neglect,  for  the  space 
of  eight  days,  to  prepare  or  work  up  the  same,  or 
ha\ing  taken  in  any  such  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  the  same,  from  one  master,  or  two  or 
more  being  partners,  shall  afterwards,  within  eight 
days  before  the  completion  of  the  materials  so  taken 
in,  take  in,  or  employ  himself  in  manufacturing  any 
other  materials  for  the  like  purpose,  from  any  other 
master,  such  person,  being  thereof  convicted,  by  the 
oath  of  one  witness,  before  two  justices,  shall  be 
committed  to  the  house  r,f  correction,  and  there  kept 
to  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  month 
nor  more  than  three  months.  And  further,  if  any 
person  shall  take  in  any  of  the  materials  aforesaid 
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under  promise,  or  apparently  in  order  to  manufacture 
them  himself,  and  shall  afterwards,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  put  out  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  be  manufactured  by  any  other  person,  or 
if  any  other  person  ordered  to  deliver  such  materials 
to  one  person  to  be  manufactured,  shall  deliver  the 
same  to  any  other  person,  every  such  offender  shall 
be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  directed  to  be  in- 
flicted, by  the  last  section,  on  persons  neglecting  tlie 
performance  of  their  work.  And,  by  12  G.  I.  c.  34, 
and  22  G.  II.  c.  27,  if  any  person  retained  in  any  of 
the  aforesaid  arts  shall  depart  from  his  employment 
before  the  time  agreed  upon,  or  if  he  shall  quit  or 
return  his  work  before  it  is  finished,  according  to 
agreement  (unless  for  cause  to  be  allowed  of  by  two 
justices),  he  shall,  on  conviction  before  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction, 
to  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
months  ;  or  if  any  person  so  employed  shall  wilfully 
destroy  or  damage  any  materials  or  work  entrusted  in 
his  care,  he  shall,  on  conviction  as  aforesaid,  forfeit 
double  the  value  to  the  owner,  to  be  levied  by  distress 
and  sale,  and,  in  failure  of  distress,  be  in  like  man- 
ner committed  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months. 
And,  by  17  G.  III.  c.  16,  it  is  enacted,  that  any 
journeyman  dyer  or  apprentice  who  shall  be  employed 
in  dying  any  felts  or  hats,  or  of  any  woollen,  linen, 
fustian,  cotton,  leather,  fur,  flax,  mohair,  or  silk  ma- 
terials, without  the  consent  of  his  master,  or  shall 
without  such  consent  take  in  any  such  materials  for 
the  purpose  of  dying  the  same,  he  shall  on  convic- 
tion, for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  los.  and 
for  the  second  ofltnce  20s.  and  for  every  subsequent 
offence  the  sum'of  40s.  the  said  penalty  to  be  paid  to 
the  informer,  and  in  default  of  payment,  the  offender 
to  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of 
correction  for  a  time  not  exceeding  one  month. 

Exclusive  of  the  above  general  statutes,  which  are 
applicable  to  manufactures  in  all  pai'ts  of  the  king- 
dom, some  particular  acts  have  been  passed  for  the 
regulation  of  manufactures  employed  in  the  woollen 
and  worsted  trades,  which  are  merely  local  :  these 
are  principally  relating  to  the  counties  of  York, 
Lancaster,  and  Chester;  24  Geo.  III.  c.  3,  apply- 
ing to  the  county  of  Suffolk  only ;  25  Geo.  III.  c. 
40,  extending  to  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Hunting- 
don, 
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^on,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Lin- 
coln, and  to  the  Isle  of  Ely;  31  Geo.  IlL  c.  56, 
rcRTriiig  to  the  county  of  Norfolk  and  city  of  Nor- 
wich. 

By  13  Geo.  IL  c.  8,  if  any  person  emplo3'ed  in  the 
manufacture  of  gloves,  breeches,  boots,  shoes,  slip- 
pers, leather  wares,  or  other  goods  or  materials  used 
in    such  iraiiufactures,  shall  fraudulently  embezzle, 
secret,  sell,  pawn,  or  exchange,  any  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  shall  be  entrusted  to  work,  or  any 
goods  or  wares  when  made,  or  wilfully  injure  or  da- 
•  mage  the  same,  he  shall  on  conviction  be  made  to 
give  satisfaction  for  the  goods  or  materials  so  embez- 
zled or  damaged,  not  exceeding  double  the  value  of 
the  same,  together  with  the  charge  of  conviction, 
one  half  of  the  penalty  to  go  to  the  party  aggrieved, 
and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  and  if  the 
said  penalty  be  not  immediately  paid,  such  offender 
shall  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  or 
county  gaol,  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  14  days,  and 
also  whipped,  if  the  justice  so  order  ;  and  in  case  of 
a  second  or  like  offence,  such  offender  shall  on  con- 
viction forfeit,  for  each  offence,  four  times  the  value 
of  the  goods  embezzled  or  damaged,  with  the  cost  of 
conviction,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  house  of  correction  or  public  prison, 
and  there  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months  nor  less  than  one,  and  also  once 
or  oftencr  to  be  publicly  whipped. 

Persons  employed  in  making  any  gloves,  cfr  other 
the  wares  or  goods  aforesaid  for  one  master,  neglect- 
ing to  complete  the  same  by  hiring  himself  to  another, 
he  shall  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  kept 
to  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  month  ; 
liberty  of  appeal,  if  aggrieved,  to  the  general  quarter 
session. 

And  in  respect  to  the  bills  of  mortality  in  particular, 
by  9  Geo.  L  c.  27,  if  any  journeyman  shoemaker 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  shall  fraudulently  purloin, 
sell,  pawn,  or  exchange,  any  boots,  shoes,  slippers, 
cut  leather,  lace,  lasts,  or  other  materials  of  his  em- 
ployer, he  shall  on  conviction,  by  the  oath  of  one 
witness,  or  confession,  before  a  justice,  be  ordered 
to  make  satisfaction  for  the  same  ;  and  if  he  refuse  or 
neglect  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  whipped  in  the  parish 
where  the  offence  was  committed  :  for  every  other  ! 


offence  to  be  confirted  to  hard  labour  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  month  nor  less  than  14  days. 

Silk  manufactures.  By  12  and  14  Car.  IL  c.  154, 
any  silk  winder  or  doubler  who  shall  embezzle,  pawn, 
sell,  or  detain,  any  silk  delivered  him  to  wind  or 
double,  he  shall  on  conviction,  by  confession,  or  by 
the  oath  of  one  witness,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,, 
or  mayor,  or  other  head  officer  of  a  city  or  town  cor- 
porate, give  such  satisfaction  for  damages  sustained, 
and  charges  on  conviction,  as  such  magistrate  shall 
direct,  so  that  the  same  do  not  exceed  the  damage 
sustained  ;  and  in  default  of  satisfaction  made  within 
14  days  after  conviction,  he  shall  be  whipped,  or  set 
in  the  stocks,  and,  for  any  subsequent  offence,  be 
punished  in  such  manner,  by  whipping,  or  being  put 
in  the  stocks,  as  the  said  justice  or  officer  shall 
order. 

Clock  and  watch  manufactures.  By  27  G.  II.  c.  7, 
any  person  who  shall  be  employed  to  make,  finish, 
alter,  repair,  or  clean,  any  clock  or  watch,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  who  shall  be  entrusted  by  his  employer 
with  any  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal  or  mineral  that 
shall,  in  the  whole  or  any  part,  be  wTought  for  any 
part  of  a  clock  or  watch,  or  with  any  precious  stoneV 
set,  or  to  be  set,  in  or  about  any  clock  or  watch,  suck 
person  embezzling,  selling,  pawning,  or  otherwise 
unlawfully  disposing  of  the  same,  shall,  for  the  first 
offence,  forfeit  2cl.  and  in  default  of  payment,  be 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  or  the  commoJi 
gaol,  and  there  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  14  days, 
and  if  not  then  paid,  he  may  be  whipped  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justice. 

For  every  subsequent  offence  the  offender  to  be 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  not  more 
than  three  months  nor  less  than  one  mbnth  ;  and 
if  penalty  be  not  paid  widiin  seven  days  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  which  such  offender  shall 
have  been  committed,  the  justice  may  order  him  to 
be  publicly  whijiped  twice  or  oftener  at  his  discre- 
tion. 

And  for  every  subsequent  offence  the  said  offender 
shall  forfeit  thesuniof4ol.  which,  if  not  foi'thwith 
paid,  he  shall  be  committed  to  \hc  house  of  correc- 
tion or  public  prison,  and  there  kept  to  hard  labour, 
for  a  time  not  exceeding  three  months  nor  less  tlwn 
one  ;  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid  within  sevenidays 
I.  i  before 
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before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  such  of- 
fender shall  have  been  committed,  the  justice  may 
order  liim  to  be  publicly  whipped  twice  or  oftener  at 
his  discretion. 

By  39  and  40  G.  III.  c.  106,  the  39  G.  III.  is  re- 
pealed, and  the  following  provisions  are  substituted  : 
All  contracts  heretofore  entered  into  for  obtaining 
and  advancing  wages,  altering  the  usual  time  of  work- 
ing, decreasing  the  quantity  of  work,  &c.  (except 
contracts  between  master  and  men)  shall  be  void. 
Every  workman,  after  passing  this  act,  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  any  such  offence,  to  be  committed  to  the 
comm»n  gaol  or  the  house  of  correction  ;  as  also  any 
workman  entering  into  any  combination  for  advanc- 
ing wages,  &c.  or  who  shall  endeavour  to  prevent  any 
workman  from  hiring  himself,  or  prevail  on  him  to 
quit  his  employ,  or  v-'ho  shall  hinder  any  master  from 
employing  any  person,  or  without  reasonable  cause 
refuse  to  work  with  any  other  workmen,  and  all  per- 
sons who  shall  attend  any  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  such  contract,  or  who  shall  summons,  or 
endeavour  to  induce  any  journeyman,  to  attend  any 
such  meeting,  or  who  shall  collect  any  money,  or 
make  or  procure  any  subscription  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  such  person  shall  be  committed  to  the  com- 
mon gaol  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  calendar 
months,  or  otherwise  be  committed  for  any  time  not 
exceedingtwo  calendar  months ;  actingcontrary  to  this 
act,  or  contributing  towards  the  support  of  any  person 
to  induce  him  not  to  work,  incurs  a  penahy  not  ex- 
ceeding I  oh  and  any  person  collecting  money  for  such 
purposes  shall  forfeit  not  exceeding  5I.  one  moiety  to 
his  majesty,  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer  and  the 
poor  of  the  parish.  Offences  to  be  determined  in  a  sum- 
mary way  before  two  justices  j  penahy  to  be  levied  by 
distress,  and  in  default  the  offender  to  be  committed 
to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction. 

All  contracts  between  masters  and  other  persons  for 
reducing  the  wages  of  workmen,  or  for  altering  the 
usual  hours  of  working,  or  increasing  the  quantitv  of 
work,  shall  be  void,  and  masters  convicted  thereof 
shall  forfeit  2cl.  one  moiety  to  his  majesty,  and  the 
other  to  the  informer  and  the  poor  of  the  parish  ; 
which  may  be  levied  by  distress,  and  if  not  paid,  the 
offender  may  be  committed. 

Disputes  between  masters  and  workmen  may  be 
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settled  by  arbitration.  If  the  arbitrators  shall  not  de- 
cide the  matter  within  eight  days  after  submission  to 
their  award,  either  party  may  require  them  to  state 
to  a  justice  the  points  in  difference,  who  shall  finally 
determine  the  same.  Persons  summoned  neglecting 
to  attend  the  arbitrators,  or  refusing  to  be  examined, 
may  be  committed  ;  but  the  parties  may  enlarge  time 
for  making  the  award. 

The  submission  to  arbitration,  and  the  award,  may 
be  on  unstamped  paper,  each  party  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  submission. 

If  an  arbitration  be  demanded,  and  the  submission 
signed,  and  the  arbitrator  named  by  either  party,  and 
the  other  shall  refuse  to  sign  the  submission  and  ap- 
point an  arbitrator,  he  shall  on  conviction  forfeit  lol. 
one  moiety  to  his  majesty,  and  the  other  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish  ;  which  may  be  levied  by  distress,  and  if 
not  to  be  had,  the  offender  may  be  committed. 

No  person  guilty  in  not  attending  at  more  than  one 
arbitration  at  a  time,  or  more  than  one  day. 

Non-resident  masters  may  appoint  persons  to  act 
for  tlicm.  Appeal  may  be  made  to  the  general  quar- 
ter sessions,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Servants  or  clerks  taking  into  their  possession  any 
money,  or  other  effects,  on  their  masters'  accoimt, 
and  fraudulently  embezzling  or  secreting  any  part 
thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  feloniously  stolen 
the  same,  and  such  offenders,  and  their  abetters,  sliall 
on  conviction  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  14 
years. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  85,  for  protecting  masters 
against  embezzlements  by  their  clerks  and  servants ; 
servants  or  clerks,  or  persons  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  capacity  of  servants  or  clerks,  to  any  who 
shall,  by  virtue  of  such  employment,  receive  or  take 
into  their  possession  any  money,  goods,  bond,  bill^ 
note,  banker's  draft,  or  other  valuable  security  or 
efl'ects,  for  or  in  the  name,  or  on  the  account  of  their 
master  or  employer,  who  shall  fraudulently  embezzle, 
secret,  or  make  away  with  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof,  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
feloniously  stolen  the  same  from  his  master  or  em- 
ployer for  whose  use,  or  on  whose  account  the  same 
was  delivered  to  or  taken  into  the  possession  of  such 
servant,  clerk,  or  other  person  so  employed,  although 
such  money^^odsj  bond,  bill,  note,  banker's  draft, 
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or  other  valuable  security,  was  or  were  no  otlicrwise 
reeeivcd  into  the  possession  of  his  or  their  servant, 
clerk,  or  other  person  so  employed ;  ami  every  such 
offender,  his  adviser,  procurer,  aider,  or  abetter, 
teing  thereof  lawfully  convicted  or  attainted,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  transported  to  such  parts  beyond  the  seas 
as  his  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  shall  appoint,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  14 
years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whom 
such  oflendcr  shall  be  convicted  or  adjudged. 

EMBROIDERY.  No  foreign  embroidery,  or  gold  or 
silver  brocade,  is  permitted  to  be  imported  into  this 
kingdom  on  pain  (5f  being  seized  and  burned,  and 
a  penalty  of  lool.  for  each  piece.  No  person  is  al- 
lowed to  sell  any  foreign  embroidery,  gold  or  silver 
thread,  lace,  fringe,  brocade,  or  make  up  the  same 
into  any  garment,  upon  pain  of  having  it  burned, 
and  penalty  of  lool.  by  stat.  Zi.  G.  II.  c.  36. 

EMIGRANTS:  those  who  quit  their  own  country  to 
settle  in  another  are  all  emigrants,  but  that  title  has  of 
late  years  been  almost  exclusively  applied  to  those 
French  clergy  and  laity  who  quitted  their  couutry  in 
consequence  of  the  revolution.  They  are,  however,  im- 
properly named ;  refugees  would  be  a  still  more  fit 
denomination,  as  emigrants  arc  supposed  to  act  from 
choice  not  necessity.  For  the  laws  and  regulations 
respecting  emigrants  see  Alient. 

ENDORSEMENT.  See  Indonement,  also  Bills  of  Ex. 
change. 

ENGLAND.     Sec  Brifain. 

England,  New,  a  State  of  North  America,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Canada,  on  the  east  by  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  that  ocean 
and  Long  Island  sound,  and  on  the  west  by  New 
York.  It  contains  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusctt,  Rhode  Isl.ind,  Connecticut,  and  Ver- 
mont. The  ocean  and  the  forest  afford  its  prinripal 
articles  of  export.  Cod  fish,  mackarel,  shad,  sal- 
mon, and  other  fish,  whale  oil  and  whale  bono, 
masts,  boards,  scantling,  staves,  hoops,  and  shin- 
gles, are  exported  in  large  qu.imities.  The  annual 
amount  of  cod  and  other  fish  for  foreign  expnrtation, 
including  the  pi-ofits  arising  from  the  whale  fishery,  is 
•estimated  at  above  half  a  million.  Besides  the  articles 
enumerated,  there  are  exported  from  the  various  parts 
<l)f  New  England  ships  built  for  s^^  horses,  mules, 
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live  stock,  pickled  beef  and  pork,  pot  ash,  pearl  ash, 
fl:ix,  butter,  cheese,  rum,  &c. 
ENTRY  is  the  act  of  a  merchant  preparatory  to  export- 
ing or  importing  goods  ;  the  former  is  termed  entering 
outwards,  and  the  latter  entering  inwards. 

In  making  these  entries,  the  merchant  ought  to  be 
particularly  attentive  in  stating  precisely  the  quantity 
of  the  articles,  as  in  case  of  error  in  this  respect  they 
may  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Entry  inwards.  When  a  ship  arrives  in  which  a 
merchant  has  any  goods,  it  is  usual  to  apply  to  some 
clerk  in  the  Long  Room  at  the  custom-house,  to 
make  the  entry,  who  computes  the  duties,  an-d  directs 
him  where  to  p.iy  them  in. 

It  is  the  general  practice  when  a  ship  arrives  in  the 
river  to  nominate  some  person  to  act  as  broker,  or 
ship's  husband  (except  nn  owner  chuses  to  perform 
this  part  himself),  who  must  take  an  exact  account  of 
his  loading  from  the  captain's  manifest,  and  report 
the  same  at  the  custom-house,  which  he  does  by  mak- 
ing two  copies,  one  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and 
the  other  with  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  master  of 
the  ship  printed  thereon,  given  by  the  usher  of  the 
custom-house,  who  generally  attends  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  Long  Room  to  administer  oaths,  &c.  and  the 
report  is  to  be  made  accordingly. 

In  making  entries,  it  is  usual  for  msrchants  t» 
include  all  the  goods  they  may  have  on  board  the  same 
ship  in  one,  though  sometimes  they  may  happen  tii 
be  of  twenty  different  descriptions. 

When  the  entry  is  made  in  hundred  weights,  quar- 
ters, or  pounds,  the  quantity  must  be  made  up  in 
hundred  weights,  quarters,  or  pounds.  When  an  entry 
is  made  in  hundred  weights;  the  tare  per  cent,  is  t» 
be  computed  thereon. 

Whatever  is  entered  by  toll  or  ine^isure,  if  J'ouad 
to  exceed  the  excess,  is  liable  to  seizure  (except  iinens, 
provided  tluy  arc  not  a  full  til  too  long  in  each 
piece). 

In  goods  entered  ml  vahrcm,  partictilar  care  muit 
betaken  th.u  the  goods  entered  are  what  they  express 
in  the  warrant.  Two  suiveyoi's  are  to  sign  the  value  -, 
but  if  the  goods  are  entered,  valne  so  much  per  piece, 
or  pounds,  they  must  be  tallied  or  weighed,  and  the 
surveyor  must  certify  to  the  v.due.  If  the  ofKrer 
upon  inquiry  has  rcascn  ictUrk  that mch^ood-s  are 
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not  entered  st  the  fuil  value,  he  may  stop  them  and 
represent  the  matter  to  the  board  j  after  which,  if  the 
goods  are  detained,  the  merchant  receives  a  return  of 
the  duty  he  has  paid,  with  i  o  per  cent,  upon  the  va- 
luation, given  by  a  certificate  from  the  land  waiter, 
upon  which  the  board  makes  the  order.  See  Customs. 
ENTREPOT,  a  pubhc  magazine  appointed  by  the  so- 
vereign or  state  in  most  foreign  countries  for  the  re- 
ception of  all  merchandize  imported,  wiih  a  design 
cither  to  be  carried  tlirough  the  dominions  of  the 
sovereign  or  state  where  they  are  debarked,  or  to  be 
re-shipped  for  some  other  country.  Merchandize 
thus  landed,  not  being  subject  to  the  duties  on  im- 
portation, the  care  of  them  must  be  confided  to  the 
.  officers  of  the  customs,  who  generally  give  a  receipt, 
and  keep  exact  registers  of  all  such  goods  deposited 
in  their  entrepot.  A  small  consideration  is  given  for 
the  liberty  of  thus  depositing  goods  in  the  public 
magazine,  which  differs  in  every  country,  as  well  as 
the  formalities  to  be  observed.  In  Flanders  all  mer- 
,  chandizes  in  general  pay  one  half  per  cent,  on  the 
value  for  the  use  of  the  entrepot  for  1 2  months,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  term  it  may  be  renewed  on 
'.  the  same  conditions. 

In  some  of  these  entrepots  it  is  a  regulation 
that  the  merchandize  must  be  passed  through  the 
.  country  without  being  unpacked,  and  in  the  same 
form'and  quantity  that  it  entered  the  country.  In 
others,  it  is  permitted  to  open  bales  or  boxes  in  the 
entrepots,  to  enter  at  the  custom-house  any  separate 
part,  and  dispose  of  it  on  the  spot,  and  to  pass  the 
remainder  by  transit,  or  re-ship  it,  or  to  dispose  of 
the  whole  in  the  country,  paying  the  duties  of  im- 
port only  on  such  parts  as  are  disposed  of  or  taken 
out  of  the  entrepot  for  consumption  in  the  country. 
These  entrepots  are  of  vast  utility  to  commerce,  and 
indeed  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  on  any  con- 
siderable trade  on  the  continent  of  Europe  without 
them ;  the  convenient  situation  of  many  ports  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  land  goods  in  them  which  are 
destined  for  other  countries,  and  where  these  are  not 
free  ports,  if  all  merchandize  was  to  pay  the  duties 
of  the  country  where  it  was  landed,  and  aftei-wards 
those  of  the  place  of  its  destination,  commerce  would 
be  at  a  stand,  but  by  means  of  this  facility  it  is  con- 
siderably iaiproved. 
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Entrepot  City,  is  a  city  which  trading  natiSns  mak*. 
choice  of  as  the  general  magazine  for  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandize destined  for  tliat  quarter  of  the  globe  where 
it  is  situate.  Smyrna  is  the  magazine  of  the  Levant, 
where  the  English,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  Venetians,  lay  up  their  merchandize  destined 
for  Persia  and  tlie  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior. 

Nearer  home,  Dunkirk  was  formerly  considered  as 
the  entrepot  of  France,  and  Ostend  was  a  consider- 
able entrepot  for  goods  passing  to  many  parts  of 
Germany,  Flanders,  Brabant,  to  Lorrain,  the  Liege 
country,  and  to  France.  Whaf  the  nev/  regulations- 
and  entrepots  miy  be,"  is  yet  very  uncertain. 

EUROPE,  the  smallest  but  most  valuable  and  important 
quarter  of  the  world,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Archipelago,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  rivers  Don» 
Volga,  and  Oby,  which  separate  it  from  Asia,  being 
about  3,300  miles  in  length  and  2,200  miles  in 
breadth,  and  lying  between  West  long.  9  deg.  35 
min.  and  East  long.  72  deg.  25  min.  and  North  lat. 
35  deg.  72  min.  Europe  although  it  possess  not  the 
rich  commodities  of  the  hot  climates,  produces  abun- 
dance of  the  articles  most  necessary  for  the  use  of 
man,  and  for  maintaining  3  commercial  intercourse, 
not  only  between  its  different  nations,  but  with  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  va- 
rious luxuries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  This 
proceeds  from  its  commodious  situation,  and  in  most 
places,  moderate  temperature  of  climate,  which  has 
produced  an  earlier  and  better  population  than  other 
countries,  except,  perhaps,  some  parts  of  Asia  j  and 
certainly  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  prevails 
elsewhere.  'To  speak  of  the  commerce  of  Europe  in 
general,  would  serve  little  purpose.  The  accounts  of 
the  different  commercial  places,  &c.  of  Europe;  will 
be  found  under  the  several  respective  heads. 

EUSTATIA,  St.  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  belorfg- 
ing  to  the  Dutch.  It  is  little  else  than  a  large  moun- 
tain, and  cultivated  to  its  top  principally  with  to- 
bacco, but  from  the  perseverance  of  tlie  Dutch, 
is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce  and  conse- 
quence. 

EVIDENCE.  'Evidence  is  the  testimony  adduced  be- 
fore 
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fore  a  court  or  migistr.ite  of  cornpetcnt  jurisdiction,    '' 
by  which  such  court  or  magistrate  are  enabled  to  as- 
certain any  fact  which  may  be  litigated  between  the 
parties. 

This  may  be  of  two  kinds,  via.  writ/i-';  or  verbal, 
the  former  by  deeds,  bonds,  or  other  written  docu- 
ments, the  latter  by  v^'ituesscs  examined  viva  voce. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Lord  MansficFd,  credibility 
and  compsteney  of  v/itncsses  were  frequently  confound- 
ed ;  tlicse  terms  arc  now,  however,  well  understood, 
and  properly  defined. 

Evidence  may  be  further  divided  into  absolute  and 
presumptive ;  the  former  is  direct,  in  positive  or  abso- 
lute aflirmance  or  denial  of  any  particular  fact;  the 
latter  collateral,  and  from  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
aftbrds  an  inference  that  such  a  particular  fact  did  or 
did  not  occur. 

Tlie  party  making  an  affirmative  allegation  which 
is  denied  by  his  adversary,  is  in  genera!  required  to 
prove  it,  unless,  indeed,  a  man  is  charged  with  not 
doing  an  act  which  by  the  law  he  is  required  to  do  ; 
for  here  a  different  rule  must  necessarily  prevail,  and 
the  rule  is,  that  the  evidence  must  be  applied  to  the 
particular  fact  in  dispute  ;  and  therefore  no  evidence 
not  relating  to  the  issue,  or  in  some  manner  con- 
nected with  it,  can  be  received,  nor  can  the  character 
of  either  party,  unless  put  in  issue  by  the  very  pro- 
ceeding itself,  be  called  in  question  ;  for  the  cause  is 
to  be  decided  on  its  own  circumstances,  and  not  to  be 
prejudiced  by  any  matter  foreign  to  it. 

It  is  an  established  principle  that  the  best  evidence 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  shall  be  produced, 
for  if  it  appears  that  better  evidence  might  have  been 
brought  forward,  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being 
withheld,  furnishes  a  suspicion  that  it  would  have 
prejudiced  the  party  in  whose  power  it  is,  had  he 
pro-luced  it.  Thus,  if  a  written  contract  be  in  the 
custod  of  the  party,  no  verbal  testimony  can  be  re- 
ceived of  its  contents.  If  the  execution  of  a  deed  be 
attested  by  a  iuhscribing  witness,  he  alone  is  compe- 
tent to  the  best  evidence,  but  this  is  only  understood  of 
such  evidence  as  is  sufficient,  and  not  all  the  evidence 
which  might  be  given.  If  there  are  two  subscribing 
witnesses  to  a  deed,  or  a  dozen  present  at  the  making 
of  a  veroal  contract,  the  evidence  of  any  one  whilj 
uncontradicted  is  suf5<.icnt. 
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The  law  never  gives  credit  to  the  bare  assertion  of 
any  one,  however  high  his  rank  or  pure  his  morals  } 
but  requires  (except  in  particular  pases  with  respect  to 
quakers)  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  the  personal  atten- 
dance of  the  party  in  court  that  he  may  be  examined 
and  cross  examined  by  the  different  parties,  and  there- 
fore in  cases  depending  on  parole  or  verbal  evidence, 
the  testimony  of  persons  who  are  themselves  conver- 
sant with  the  facts  they  relate",  must  be  produced,  the 
law  paying  no  regard,  except  under  very  special  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  hearsay  evidence.  Thus  in  some 
cases  the  memorandum  in  writing  made  at  the  time 
by  a  person  since  deceased,  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
his  business,  and  which  is  corroborated  by  other  cir- 
cumstances, will  Ue  admitted  as  evidence  of  the 
fact. 

What  a  party  has  himself  been  heard  to  say  does  not 
fall  within  the  objection.  As  to  hearsay  evidence, 
any  thing  therefore  which  the  party  admits,  or  which 
another  asserts  in  his  presence,  and  he  does  not  con- 
tradict, is  received  as  evidence  against  him  ;  but  what 
is  said  by  his  wife,  or  any  other  member  of  his  fa- 
mily in  his  absence,  will  be  rejected. 

But  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  admission: 
and  an  offer  of  compromise  after  a  dispute  has  arisen. 
An  offer  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  an  action,  is  not  received  in  evidence  of  a  debt ; 
the  reason  often  assigned  for  it  by  Lord  Mansfield 
was,  that  it  must  be  permitted  to  men  to  buy  their 
peace  without  prejudice  to  them  if  such  offer  did  not 
succeed,  and  such  offers  are  made  to  stop  litigation, 
without  regard  to  the  question  whether  any  thing,  or 
what  is  due  :  therefore,  if  A  sue  B  for  lool.  and  B 
offers  to  pay  him  20I.  it  shall  not  be  received  in  evi- 
dence, for  this  neither  admits  nor  ascertains  any  debt, 
and  is  no  more  than  saying,  he  would  give  20I.  to  get 
rid  of  the  action  -,  but  if  an  account  consist  of  ten 
articles,  and  B  admits  such  a  one  is  due,  it  will  be 
admitted  as  good  evidence  for  so  much. 

Admission  of  particular  articles  before  an  arbitra- 
tion are  also  good  evidence,  for  they  are  not  made 
v/ith  a  view  to  compromise,  but  the  parties  are  con- 
testing their  different  rights  as  much  as  they  could 
do  on  a  trial.  , 

In  cases  where  positive  and  direct  evidence  is  not  to- 
be  looked  for,,  the  proof  of  circumstance  and  fact  con- 
sistent. 
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sistent  with  tlic  claim  of  one  party,  and  inconsistent 
vith  that  of  the  othci-,  is  deemed  sufficient  to  enable 
the  jury,  uiuler  t!*e  direction  of  the  court  of  justice, 
to  presume  the  particular  fact  which  is  tlie  subject  of 
controversy ;  for  the  mind  comparing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case,  judges  from  those  cir- 
cumstances as  to  the  probability  of  the  story,  and  for 
want  of  better  evidence,  draws  a  conclusion  from 
that  before  it. 

Written  evidence  has  been  divided  by  lord  chief 
baron  Gilbert  into  two  classes  ;  the  one  that  which  is 
public,  the  other  private  ;  and,  this  first  has  been 
subdivided  into  matters  of  record^  and  others  of  an 
inferior  nature. 

The  memorials  of  the  legislature,  such  as  acts 
of  parliament,  and  other  proceedings  of  the  two 
houses,  where  acting  in  a  legislative  character,  and 
judgment  of  the  king's  superior  courts  of  justice, 
are  denominated  records,  and  are  so  respected  by  the 
law,  that  no  evidence  whatsoever  can  be  received  in 
contradiction  of  them  ;  but  these  are  not  permitted 
to  be  removed  from  place  to  place,  to  serve  a  private 
purpose,  and  are  therefore  proved  by  copies  of  them, 
which  in  the  absence  of  the  original,  is  the  next  best 
evidence. 

These  copies  are  of  three  kinds  :  ist,  such  as  are 
e.xeinplilied  under  the  great  or  broad  seal,  and  can 
only  1)6  of  proceedings  in  the  court  of  chantery,  or 
those  of  the  other  courts  returned  there  by  certio- 
rari ;  2d,  an  exemplification  under  the  seal  of  the 
court  in  which  the  proceedings  are  ;  or  lastly,  a  copy 
examined  with  the  original  by  a  witness,  and  proved 
by  him  on  oath.  An  exemplification  under  the  great 
seal  is  the  only  evidence  where  the  record  itself  is  put 
in  issue. 

The  excmpUfication  or  copies  under  seal  are  consi- 
dered as  of  higher  authority  than  any  sworn  copy  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  therefore  no  other  proof  is 
necessary  of  such  copies  than  the  production  of  them. 

Something  similar  to  the  exemplifications  under 
the  seal  of  a  court,  are  what  are  denominated  rffi'ce 
copies  of  its  proceedings,  granted  out  and  authenti- 
cated by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  law  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  verdict  until  final  judgment  is  entered,  is  no  cvi- 
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deuce  of  tlie  fact  being  legidlv  decided,  but  tl;e  pofffi 
is  good  evidence  to  shew  that  atrial  was  had  betwe^. 
the  said  parties,  so  as  to  introduce  an  account  of  what 
a  witness  who  is  since  dead  swore  at  that  trial,  for 
which  purpose  even  a  non-suit  is  evidence.  A  verdict 
on  an  issue  out  of  chancery,  however,  is  full  proof  of 
the  fact  it  finds,  tliough  nojudgment  is  entered  upon 
it,  for  the  decree  is  ecjual  proof  that  the  verdict  was 
satisfactory,  and  stands  in  force. 

AVrits  issuing  out  of  the  courts  at  Westminster 
are  not  considered  as  records  till  returned  and  filed 
in  the  court ;  such  as  proceedings  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  admi- 
ralty courts. 

Those  in  foreign  courts,  inferior  jurisdictions,  acts 
of  state,  and  general  history,  commissions  executed 
on  public  occasions,  parish  registers,  all  other  things 
which  apply  to  several  persons,  are  in  some  degree  of  a 
public  nature,  as  the  rules  of  court  baron,  terriers, 
and  books  of  public  companies  and  corporations. 

Tlie  proceedings  of  foreign  courts  ought  to  be  au- 
thenticated by  a  notary  public,  and  the  seal  of  the 
place  from  whence  it  comes  annexed  to  it. 

A  judgment  or  sentence  of  a  foreign  court  is  con- 
clusive, unless  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  it  that  judg- 
ment has  been  made  upon  a  principle  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  that  country,  and  only  in  that  case  evidence 
may  be  received  to  prove  it  to  be  so,  and  in  no  in- 
stance can  the  merits  of  the   case  be    entered  into. 

Depositions  taken  abroad  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
mission issuing  out  of  a  court  of  justice  in  England, 
must  be  opened  by,  or  by  the  order  of  the  justice  or 
other  persons  to  whom  they  may  be  addressed,  other- 
wise they  cannot  be  read. 

Judge  Gould,  in  the  absence  of  the  chief  justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  had  a  commissionof  thissortaddressed 
to  the  chief  justice.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that 
the  court  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  confirm  the  act 
and  permit  them  to  be  read. 

The  decree  in  a  court  of  chancery  is  evidence  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  judgment  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
subject  to  the  like  rules,  viz.  that  where  it  respects 
private  property  or  individuals,  it  is  only  evidence 
against  parties  to  the  suit,  or  others  claiming  through 
them  ;  but  where  the  ijucstion  is  of  a  public   nature, 

it 
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it  is  then  evidence  against  all  persons  standing  in  a 
similar  situation  with  the  parties  to  it. 

Of  the  same  authority  as  answers,  depositions,  and 
decrees,  of  the  court  of  equity,  are  the  depositions, 
answers  to  libels,  and  sometimes  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  admiralty  courts,  in  a  question  arising  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions. 

Therefore  probate  of  a  will  of  personal  property, 
letters  of  administnition,  or  a  sentence  in  a  ma- 
trimonial cause  in  the  one  court,  or  an  adjudi- 
cation of  prize,  &c.  in  the  other,  are  evidence  of  the 
rights  of  the  parties.  The  right  to  personal  property 
under  a  will,  can  be  proved  by  no  other  evidence  than 
the  probate,  and  while  that  exists,  no  person  whatso- 
ever can  be  permitted  to  shew  it  improperly  granted, 
or  after  it  is  repealed,  to  avoid  any  payment  which 
has  been  made  uuder  it.  But  it  may  be  shewn  that 
the  seal  to  the  probate  was  forged,  or  that  letters  of 
administration  have  been  repealed  to  prevent  any 
right  being  claimed  under  them,  fcr  that  docs  not 
controvert  the  judgment  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  court. 

The  judgment  or  the  sentence  of  a  foreign  court  is 
received  in  our  courts  as  evidence  of  the  right  it  esta- 
blishes, or  the  fact  directly  found  by  it  ;  though  in  an 
action  on  a  foreign  judgment,  the  judgment  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  debt,  it  is  not  conclusively  so, 
but  our  courts  will  examine  into  it  for  that  purpose, 
receive  evidence  of  what  the  law  of  a  foreign  state  is, 
and  what  the  judgment  is  warranted  by  the  law.  In 
■  all  other  cases  our  courts  give  entire  fiitli  and  credit 
to  the  sentence  of  foreign  courts,  and  consider  them 
as  conclusive  ;  therefore  if  on  a  libel  against  a  ship, 
any  question  arises  on  the  lav.'  of  nations,  and  a  fo- 
reign court  of  admiralty  adjudges  such  ship  to  be  a 
lawful  prize  for  breach  of  neutrality,  being  enemies 
property,  or  other  fact  which  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions is  cause  of  forfeiture,  the  sentence  is  complete 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  on  which  it  is 
founded,  against  all  the  world  ;  and  if  they  state  the 
evidence  from  which  they  draw  the  conclusion, 
no  court  in  this  country  can  take  into  their  consider- 
ation whether  such  conclusion  was  right  or  other- 
wise. In  this  case,  however,  the  adjudication  is  only 
evidence  of  the  conclusion  on  which  the  condemna- 
tion is.  founded,  such  as  the  property  belonging  to  an 
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enemy  or  the  like,  and  not  of  the  facts  stated  by  way 
of  evidence. 

The  proof  of  these  proceedings  has  generally  been 
by  copies  under  the  seal  of  the  court  in  which  they 
were.  There  seems  no  objection  to  the  seal  of  a  court 
acting  on  the  law  of  nations  being  received  as  evi- 
dence of  itself,  but  on  principles  it  should  seem  that 
to  prove  the  seal  of  a  mere  municipal  court  some 
evidence  should  be  given  of  its  authenticity. 

Judgments  in  a  court  baron,  county  court,  or  oth,£r 
inferior  courts,  thougli  not  records,  are  also  evidence. 

When  any  public  measure  has  been  adopted  by  the 
government  of  this  country,  it  is  usual  to  announce 
such  measure  to  the  public  by  means  of  a  gazette^ 
which  is  published  under  the  sanction  and  controiil 
of  government ;  and  of  any  act  of  state  so  announc- 
ed, this  gazette  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence.  The 
king's  proclamations,  addresses  from  the  people  to  the 
crown,  and  the  like,  may  be  proved  in  this  manna', 
without  a  production  of  the  proclamation  or  address 
itself.  For  the  same  reason,  proclamations  and  the 
articles  of  war,  as  printed  by  the  king's  printer,  arc 
received  as  sufficient  evidence  of  them  ;  and  the  re- 
gister of  the  navy  office,  with  proof  of  the  method 
there  used  to  return  all  persons  dead  with  the  mark 
d  d,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  death;  as  are  the  daily 
books  of  a  public  prison  to  prove  the  time  of  a  per- 
son's discharge,  or  the  log-book  of  a  man  of  war. 

The  register  kept  in  churches  of  birtlis,  mar- 
riages, and  burials  is  also  evidence ;  and  in  all  civil 
cases,  except  in  actions  for  criminal  conversation,  a 
marriage  may  be  proved  by  reputation  ;  and  as  to 
birth,  where  a  register  is  not  kept,  the  oath  of  a 
person  present  at  the  birth,  and  in  case  that  cannot 
be  had,  the  oath  of  a  parent,  is  taken. 

Corporation  books  concerning  the  public  govern- 
ment of  a  city  or  town,  when  publicly  kept,  and  the  • 
entries  made  by  a  proper  officer,  are  received  as  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  contained  in  them  ;  and  examined 
copies  being  evidence,  courts  of  justice  will  not  order 
the  production  of  the  originals,  unless  a  particulai' 
ground  for  that  purpose  is  laid  before  them. 

Copies  from  the  bank  books  are  good  evidence  to 
prove  a  transfer  of  stock  in  the  public  funds;  and  the 
like  seems  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  books  of  the 

East 
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East  India  Company,  though  this  point  has  not  been 
expressly  decided,  for  they  are  equally  within  the 
principle,  that  when  an  original  is  of  a  public  nature, 
and  would  be  evidence  if  produced,  an  immediate 
sworn  copy  thereof  is  evidence. 

Of  private  deeds,  or  .other  instruments,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  original,  if  in  existence,  and  in  the 
power  of  the  party  using  it,  is  always  required,  till 
-ivhich-is  done,  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  contents 
can  be  received  ;  but  when  the  original  has  been  de- 
stroyed, or  lost  by  accident,  as  where  an  original  award 
was  lost  in  a  mail  coach  which  was  robbed,  or  being 
in  the  hands  of  an  adverse  p^rty  notice  was  given  him 
to  produce  it,  then  an  examined  copy,  or  even  parol 
evidence  of  the  contents,  being  the  best  evidence  in 
the  power  of  the  party,  is  received  •,  it  being  first 
■proved,  in  case  a  copy  is  effected,  that  the  original, 
which  purports  to  be  a  copy,  was  a  genuine  instru- 
ment. 

The  instrument  being  produced,  if  there  be  a  sub- 
scribing witness  who  is  Hving,  and  in  a  situation  to 
be  examined,  he  alone  is  competent  to  prove  the  exe- 
cution, because  he  may  know  and  be  able  to  explain 
facts  attending  the  transaction  which  a  stranger  may 
not  -,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  held,  that  a  con- 
fession or  acknowledgment  of  the  party  to  the  deed 
will  not  excuse  this  testimony.  This  rule  of  evidence 
extends  to  all  cases,  whether  the  deed  be  an  existing 
deed  or  cancelled ;  and  even  if  it  be  lost,  and  parol 
evidence  given  of  its  contents,  the  subscribing  witness, 
if  known,  must  be  called  ;  but  if  he  is  not  known, 
any  other  person  wlio  has  seen  it  is  a  competent  wit- 
ness. 

Subscribing  witnesses  ai'e  not  necessary  to  the  Vali- 
dity of  a  deed,  and  therefore  if  there  be  none,  or  the 
subscribing  witness  being  called  denies  having  seen 
the  instrument  executed,  or  it  appears  that  the  name 
of  a  fictitious  person  is  put  as  a  witness  by  the  party 
himself  who  executed  the  deed,  or  that  the  person 
really  attesting  it,  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
cfeed,  was  interested  in  it ;  in  these  cases  proof  of  the 
hand-writing  of  the  party  will  be  sufficient :  and  if  the 
instrument,  on  tJxe  face  of  it,  purports  to  be  sealed 
and  delivered,  snch  proof  is  strong  evidence  for  a  jury 
to  presume  tl:at  li.c  other  foj-malitjes  wea-c  complied 
■with. 
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When  the  subscribing  witness  is  dead,  or  resident 
in  a  foreign  country,  or  by  the  commission  of  some 
crime,  or  the  account  of  some  interest  subsequent  ta 
the  execution  of  the  instrument,  has  become  an  in- 
competent witness,  proof  of  his  hand-writing  js  the 
best  evidence  which  can  be  given  in  the  first  case,  vis. 
where  he  is  dead  this  alone  has  been  held  sufficient ; 
but  in  the  others  it  has  been  usual,  and  seems  to  be 
necessary,  to  prove  the  hand-writing  of  the  party  to 
the  deed  also  ;  and  in  all  these  cases  a  foundation  must 
be  laid,  by  proving  the  situation  in  which  the  witness 
stands. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  57.  s.  38,  deeds  executed  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  attested  by  persons  resident  there, 
may  be  proved  by  evidence  of  the  hand-writing  of  the 
obligor  and  witnesses,  and  that  the  witnesses  are  resi- 
dent there,  and  that  the  like  proof  is  made  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  East  Indies  of  any  deed  executed  iff 
Great  Britain. 

Where  a  bond  was  executed  abroad,  one  witness 
being  dead,  and  the  other  resident  abroad,  proof  of 
the  hand-writing  of  the  deceased  witness  was  lield  suf- 
ficient, without  proof  of  the  hand-writing  of  the 
other  or  the  obligee,  jidams  v.  Kerr,  i  Bos.  &  P. 
360.  Wallh  V.  Ddancey,  5  T.  R.  266. 

It  frequently  happens  that  there  is  more  than  one 
witness  to  a  deed  -,  and  in  the  case  of  a  will  of  ianis 
the  statute  of  frauds,  expressly  requires  three  wit- 
nesses :  nevertheless,  in  these  cases,  it  is  sufficient  if 
one  be  called,  but  If  they  are  all  dead,  the  deaths  of 
all  s]\ould  be  proved  before  evidence  is  received  of 
tlie  hand-writing  of  either ;  for  until  it  appears  that 
neither  of  them  is  living,  the  other  is  not  the 
best  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit 
of. 

Courts  of  justice  reject  all  evidence  from  ccmpa- 
rho!  '•/hands  f  they  will  not  therefore  permit  two 
papers,  one  of  which  is  proved  to  be  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  a  party,  to  be  delivered  to  a  jury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  them  together,  and  thence  infer- 
ring that  the  other  is  also  of  the  hand-writing.  j\lac- 
Jerscn  v.  Tb-j:j7\tes^rahe  N.  P.  20. 

If  trover  be  brought  for  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange, 

notice  must  be  given  to  produce  the  original  before 

evidence  of  its  contents  will  be  adm.ittcd ;  and  in  likie 

manner  a  letter,  informing  a  man  of  the  dishonour 
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of  a  bill,  or  the  like,  cannot  be  proved  until  a  similar 
■   notice  has  been  given. 

A  deed  of  above  30  years  standing  requires  no  fur- 
ther proof  of  its  execution  than  the  bare  production, 
provided  the  possession  has  been  according  to  the 
provision  of  the  deed,  and  there  is  no  apparent  era- 
sure or  alteration  on  the  face  of  it. 

A  deed  or  instrument  produced  and  proved  is  con- 
clusive upon  the  rights  of  the  pairties,  and  no  parol 
evidence  can  be  received  to  contradict  it ;  but  if  am- 
biguity arises,  it  can  be  explained  by  evidence. 

Courts  are,  in  all  cases,  extremely  cautious  in  ad- 
mitting parol  evidence  to  supply  or  explain  a  written 
instrument :  it  never  ought  to  be  suffered  to  explain 
away  or  contradict  an  explicit  agreement,  for  that  is 
in  effect  to  vary  it. 

Where  the  condition  of  a  deed  is  fraudulently 
expressed  to  be  more  or  less,  or  different  from  what 
it  is,  in  cases  of  usury  and  the  like,  it  is  competent  to 
cither  party  to  prove  tlie  truth  of  the  case,  not- 
withstanding the  deed.     Rcx  v.  Scajnoiuh-n,   3  T.  R. 

474- 

Parol  evidence  of  persons  incompetent  to  give  evidence, 

i>y  reason  of  the  inability  of  their  understanding.  All 
persons  who  are  examined  as  witnesses  must  be  fully 
possessed  of  their  understanding  ;  that  is,  such  an 
understanding  as  enables  them  to  retain  in  memory 
the  eveiits  of  which  they  have  been  witnesses,  and 
give  them  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  Bui. 
N.P.  293. 

In  the  next  place  the  moral  character  of  a  witness 
is  to  be  considered  ;  when  stigmatized  by  a  conviction 
of  certain  crimes,  his  evidence  is  wholly  inadmissible, 
and  he  becomes  what  the  laws  call  an  incompetent  wit- 
ness j  but  other  crimes,  though  much  detracting  from 
the  character  and  credibility  of  a  man,  do  not  render 
him  so  totally  infamous  as  to  prevent  him  from  being 
heard  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  nevertheless  the  parol 
testimony  of  witnesses  upon  oath,  as  to  his  ge- 
neral thamcter,  is  received  as  evidence,  to  be  left  to 
a  jurv  whether  such  a  man  is  a  person  in  whose  rela- 
tion reliance  can  be  placed.  The  viva  vice  evidence 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  a  v/iiness  must  be  that  of 
persons  who  have  known  his  general  character,  and 
who  take  upon  themselves  to  swear  from  such  know- 
ledge that  they  would  not  believe  him  upon  oath ; 
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this  general  evidence  is  all  they  are  allowed  to  give 
against  him,  for  no  man  can  be  supposed  prepared  to 
give  a  history  of  all  the  transactions  of  his  life,  in 
answer  to  a  charge  suddenly  made  upon  him  in  a  court 
of  justice  ;  but  the  party  wdiose  interest  it  is  to  sup- 
port his  character,  may  call  upon  the  witness  against 
him  to  declare  the  grounds  on  which  his  opinion  of 
him  is  founded  :  though  only  general  evidence  can  be 
given  as  to  his  general  character,  yet  declarations 
made  by  him  on  the  same  subject,  contrary  to  v/hat 
he  swears  at  the  trial,  may  be  given  in  evidence  to 
impeach  his  credit.  Even  after  the  death  of  a  sub- 
scribing witness,  a  confession  made  by  him  on  his 
death  bed,  that  the  will  he  attested  was  a  forgery, 
may  be  given  in  evidence  to  rebut  the  presumption 
arising  from  proof  of  his  hand-writing. 

A  conviction  of  treason  or  felony,  and  every 
species  of  treason  and  felony,  such  as  perjury,  con- 
spiracy, barratry,  &c.  prevents  a  n;an,  when  con- 
victed of  them,  from  being  examined  in  a  court 
of  justice.  "When  a  man  is  convicted  of  any  of 
the  offences  before  mentioned,  and  judgment  en- 
tered up,  he  is  for  ever  after  incompetent  to  give 
evidence,  unless  the  stigma  is  removed,  which  in 
case  of  a  conviction  of  perjury  on  the  stat.  of  5  Eliz. 
c.  9,  can  never  be  by  any  means  short  of  a  reversal  of 
the  judginent,  for  the  statute  has,  in  this  case,  made 
his  incompetency  a  part  of  the  punishment ;  but  if  a 
man  be  convicted  of  perjury,  or  any  other  oS"encc  at 
common  law,  and  the  king  pardons  him  in  particular, 
or  grants  a  general  pardon  to  all  such  convicts,  this 
restores  him  to  his  credit,  and  the  judgment  no  longer 
forms  an  objection  to  his  testimony ;  but  an  actual 
pardon  must  be  shewn  under  the  great  sea!,  the  war- 
rant for  it  under  the  king's  sign  manual  not  being 
sufficient.  To  found  this  objection  to  the  testimony 
of  a  witness,  the  party  who  intends  to  make  it  should 
be  prepared  with  a  copy  of  the  judgment  regularly 
entered  upon  the  verdict  of  conviction,  for  until  such 
judgment  is  entered  the  witness  is  not  deprived  of  bis 
legal  privileges. 

Persons  may  also  be  incompetent  witnesses  by  rea- 
son of  their  interest  in  the  cause.  The  rule  which 
has  the  most  extensive  operation  in  the  exclusion  of 
witnesses,  and  which  has  been  found  most  difficult  in 
its   application,    is   that  which  prevents  persons  in- 
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terested  in  the  event  of  a  suit,  unless  in  a  few  ex-  1 
irepted  cases  of  evident  necessity,  from  being  witness 
in  it.    Of  late  years  the  courts  have  endeavoured,  as 
far  as  possible  consistent  with  authorities,  to  let  the 
objection  go  to  the  credit  rather  than  the  competency 
of  a  witness  ;  and  the  general  rule  now  established  is, 
that  no  objection  can  be  made  to  a  witness  on  this 
ground,  unless  he.be  distinctly   interested,  that  is, 
luiless  he  may  be  immediately  benefited  or  injured  by 
the  event  of  the  suit,  or  unless  the  verdict  to  be  ob- 
tained by  his  evidence,  or  given  against  it,  will  be  evi- 
dence for  or  against  him  in  another  action  in  which 
he  may  afterwards  be  a  party  ;  any  smaller  degree  of 
interest,  as  the  possibility  that  he  may  be  liable  to  an 
action  in  a  certain  event,  or  that,  standing  in  a  similar 
situation  with  the  party  by  whom  he  is  called,  the 
decision  in  that  cause  may  by  possibility  influence  the 
minds  of  a  jury  in  his  own,  or  the  like,  though  it 
furnishes  a  strong  argument  against  his   credibility, 
does  not  destroy  his  competency. 

On  the  question,  how  far  persons  who  have  been 
defrauded  of  securities,   oe  injured  by  a  perjury  or 
other  crime,  can  be  witnesses  in  prosecuting  for  those 
offences,  the  event  of  which  might  possibly  exonerate 
them  from  the  obligation  they  are  charged  to  have 
entered  into,  or  restore  to  them  money  which  they 
have   been  obliged  to  pay.     The  general  principle 
now  established  is  this,  the  question  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  or  personal  act  being  the  same  with  that 
in  a  civil  cause,  in  which  the  witness  is  interested, 
goes  generally  to  the  credit,  unless  the  judgment  in 
the  prosecution  where  he  is  a  witness  can  be  given  in 
an  evidence  in  this  cause  wherein  he  is  interested. 
But  though  this  is  the  general  rule,  an  exception  to 
it  seems  to  be  established  in  the  case  of  forgery  ;  for 
many  cases  have  been  decided,  that  a  person  whose 
hand-writing   has   been   forged   to   an    instrument, 
whereby  if  good  he  would  be  charged  with  a  sum  of 
money,  or  one  who  has  paid  money  in  consequence  of 
siich  forgery,  cannot  be  a  witness  on  the  indictment. 
In  cases  where  the  party  injured  cannot  by  possibllltv 
derive  any  benefit  from  the  verdict  in  the  prosecution, 
as  in  indictments  for  assault,  and  the  like  personal  in- 
jury, his  competence  has  never  been  doubted.    It  is  a 
general  rule,  that  a  party  cannot  be  examined  as  a 
witness,  for  he  is  iu  the  highest  degree  interested  in 


the  event  of  it ;  but  where  a  man  is  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  interested,  but  only  a  nominal  party,  as  where 
members  of  a  charitable  institution  are  defendants  in 
their  corporal  character,  there  is  no  objection  to  an 
individual  member  being  examined  as  a  witness  for 
the  corporation,  for  in  this  case  he  is  giving  evi- 
dence for  the  public  body  only,  and  not  for  himself 
as  ah  individual.  IVcller  v.  Goodman  of  Foundling 
Hospital,  Peak^sCis.  153. 

But  instances  sometimes  occur  in  which  per- 
sons substantially  interested,  and  even  parties  in  a 
cause,  are  permitted  to  be  examined  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  and  absolute  impossibility  of  procur- 
ing other  evidence. 

In  an  action  on  the  statute  of  Winton,  the  party 
robbed  is  a  witness  ;  and  on  the  same  principle  of 
necessity  it  has  been  holden,  that  persons  who  be- 
come interested  in  the  common  course  of  business, 
and  who  alone  can  possibly  have  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  may  be  called  as  witnesses  to  prove  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  servant  who  has  been  paid  money,  or  a 
porter  who,  in  the  way  of  his  business,  delivers  out 
or  receives  parcels,  though  the  evidence  whereby  he 
charges  another  with  the  money  or  goods  exonerates 
himself  from  his  liability  to  account  to  his  master  for 
them ;  for  if  this  interest  was  to  exclude  testi- 
mony there  would  never  be  evidence  of  any  such 
facts.  Btd.  N.  P.  289.  Spencer  v.  Golding,  Peake'sli. 
P.  Cas.  129. 

On  the  same  principle  the  acceptor  in  a  bill  of  ex- 
change is  a  competent  witness  iu  an  action  against  the 
drawer,  to  prove  that  he  had  no  effects,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  necessity  of  notice  to  him ;  for  though 
by  supporting  the  action  against  the  drawer,  he  re- 
lieves himself  from  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  holder, 
he,  at  the  same  time,  gives  an  action  against  himself 
at  the  suit  of  the  chawer,  in  which  the  evidence  he 
has  given  of  the  want  of  consideration  will  not  avail 
him,  but  must  be  proved  by  another  witness ;  but 
when  a  man  is  proved  to  be  a  partner  with  another, 
against  whom  an  action  is  brought,  he  is  no  witness 
to  prove  the  goods  were  sold  to  the  other  as  his  ser- 
vant, and  on  his  sole  credit,  because  here  the  action 
which  he  gives  against  himself  is  countervailed  by  a 
greater  interest,  in  getting  rid  of  the  moiety  of  the 
costs  of  the  present  action,  to  which  he  as  a  partner 

would 
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■would  be  liable.  Staples  and  others,  K.  B.  sittings 
after  E.  T.  1795,  Goodaire  v.  Breaiiie,  Peaics  N.  P. 
194. 

Not  only  the  interest  must  exist  at  the  time  of 
ihe  transaction,  but  it  must  continue  to  the  time  of 
the  trial ;  and  therefore  when  a  witness  is  interested 
by  being  ostensible  to  one  of  the  parties,  or  will 
have  a  demand  on  that  party  in  case  the  cause  is  un- 
successful, a  release  from  the  party  to  the  witness,  or 
from  the  witness  to  the  party,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, by  taking  away  his  interest,  restores  his  com- 
petency ;  as  in  these  cases,  if  the  party  who  wishes  to 
call  the  evidence  tenders  a  release  to  him,  and  he  re- 
fuses to  accept  it,  or  the  witness  having  a  claim  ten- 
ders a  release  to  him,  and  he  refuses  to  accept  it,  he 
may  be  examined  as  a  witness ;  for  neither  the  wit- 
ness himself,  nor  the  party  in  the  cause,  can  exclude 
his  testimony  by  an  objection  on  account  of  his  in- 
terest, where  that  interest  has  in  fact  been  removed. 

A  man  interested  in  the  event  of  a  suit,  is  objec- 
tionable only  when  he  comes  to  prove  a  fact  consistent 
with  his  interest  -,  for  if  the  evidence  he  is  to  give  is 
contrary  to  his  interest,  he  is  the  best  possible  witness 
that  can  be  called,  and  no  objection  can  be  made  to 
him  by  the  party  in  the  cause.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, he  may  himself  sometimes  object  to  be  examin- 
ed, because  his  evidence  may  subject  him  to  future  in- 
convenience." 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  no  one  can  lie  a 
Tvitness  for  himself,  and  it  follows  of  course  husband 
and  wife,  whose  interest  the  law  has  united,  are 
incompetent  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  each  other, 
or  of  any  other  person  whose  interest  is  the  same  ; 
and  the  law,  considering  the  policy  of  marriage,  also 
prevents  them  from  giving  evidence  against  each  other, 
for  it  would  be  hard  that  a  wife,  who  could  not  be  a 
witness  for  her  husband,  should  be  a  witness  against 
liiiri ;  such  a  rule  would  occasion  implacable  divisions 
and  quarrels  between  tfaem.  In  like  manner,  as  the 
law  respects  the  private  peace  of  men,  it  considers 
the  confidential  communications  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defence  in  a  court  of  justice.  By  permitting  a 
party  to  entrust  the  cause  in  the  hands  of  a  third  per- 
son, it  establishes  a  confidence  and  tiiist  between  the 
client  and  person  so  emplcn'ed. 

Barristers  and  attornies,  to  whom  facts  are  related 
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professionally  during  a  cause,  or  in  contemplaii>")n  of 
it,  are  neither  obliged  nor  permitted  to  disclose  the 
facts  so  divulged  during  the  pendency  of  that  cause, 
or  at  any  future  time  ;  and  if  a  foreigner,  in  commu- 
nication with  his  attorney,  has  recourse  to  an  inter- 
preter, he  is  equally  bound  to  secrecy. 

Where  a  man  has,  by  putting  his  name  to  an  in- 
strument, given  a  sanction  to  it,  he  has  been  held 
by  some  judges  to  be  precluded,  or  stopped  from  giv- 
ing any  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  which  may  in- 
validate it ;  a&  in  the  case  of  a  party  to  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  promissory  note,  who  has  been  said  not  to 
be  an  admissible  witness  to  destroy  it,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  be  enabling  two  persons  to  combine  to- 
gether, and  by  holding  out  a  false  credit  to  the  world, 
to  deceive  and  impose  on  mankind.     On  this  prin- 
ciple it  was  held,  that  an  indorser  could  not  be  a  wit- 
ness to  prove  notes  usurious  in  an  action  on  a  bond 
founded  on  such  notes,  though  the  notes  themselves 
had  been  delivered  up  on  the  execution  of  the  bond. 
At  one  time  this  seems  to  have  been  understood  as  a 
general  principle  applying  to  all  instruments ;  but  In  a 
case  where  an  underwriter  of  a  policy  of  insurance 
was  called  to  prove  the  instrument  void  as  against  an- 
other underwriter,  and  objected  to  on  this  ground ; 
the  court  declared  that  it  extended  only  to  negotiable 
instruments,  and  he  was  admitted  to  give  evidence 
destructive  of  the  policy. 

A  debt  on  7  G.  II.  c.  8,  against  stock-jobbing,  the 
plaintiff  called  Norden  the  broker,  who  made  the 
contracts,  to  prove  the  fact :  by  the  4th  section  of  the 
act  of  parliament  which  imposes  a  penalty  of  500I. 
he  refused  to  answer  any  question  which  might  tend 
to  charge  himself  with  .such  penalty.  Cibbs,  for 
the  plaintiff,  contended,  that  as  this  was  not  an  in- 
dictable offence,  but  merely  subjected  the  party  to  a 
pecuniary  penalty,  he  could  not  compel  him  to  give 
evidence.  The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited.  Raines  v. 
Toncgoody  K.  B.  sit.  at  Guildhall  after  Mlth.  Term,  37 
G.  III. 

"When  a  witness  is  not  liable  to  any  legal  objccti'3n, 
he  is  iirst  examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  party  on 
whose  behalf  he  comes  to  give  evidence  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  fact  he  is  to  prove.  This  exami- 
nation, in  cases  of  any  intricacy,  is  a  duty  of  no 
small  importaiicc  in  the  coimscl ;  for  as,  on  the  one 
M  m  2  bm<l, 
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hand,  the  law  •will  not  permit  him  to  put  what  are 
called  leading  questions,  viz.  to  form  them  in  sr.ch  a 
way  as  v/ould  instruct  the  witnesses  in  the  answers  he 
IS  to  give ;  so,  on  the  other,  he  should  be  careiful 
that  he  makes  himself  sufficiently  understood  by  the 
witness,  who  may  otherwise  omit  some  material  cir- 
cumstance of  the  case. 

The  party  examined  must,  as  was  before  observed, 
depose  those  facts  only  of  which  he  has  an  immediate 
knowledge  and  recollection  ;  he  may  refresh  hi^rr^- 
mory  with  a  copy  taken  by  himself  from  a  day-book  ; 
and  if  he  can  then  speak  positively  as  to  his  recollec- 
tion it  is  sufficient ;  but  if  he  has  no  recollection  fur- 
ther than  finding  the  entry  in  his  book,  the  book  itself 
must  be  produced.  Where  the  defendant  had  signed 
acknowledgments  of  having  received  money  in  a  day- 
book of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  plaintiff's  clerk  after- 
wards read  over  the  items  to  him,  and  he  acknow- 
ledged them  all  right,  it  was  held,  that  the  witness 
might  refresh  his  memory  by  referring  to  the  books, 
although  there  was  no  stop  to  the  items  on  which  the 
receipt  was  written,  for  this  was  only  proving  a  verbal 
acknowledgment,  and  not  a  written  receipt. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  upon  the  authority  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tally,  has  recently  laid  down  a  very  im- 
portant doctrine,  viz.  that  no  witness  shall  be  bound 
to  answer  any  question  which  tends  to  degrade  him- 
self, or  to  shew  him  to  be  infamous.  This  doctrine 
was  very  warmly  controverted  by  Mr.  Erskine,  as  con- 
trary to  practice  :  but  his  lordship  affirmed  it  to  be  the 
law  of  England. 
EXCHANGE,  is  the  paying  or  receiving  money 
in  one  country  for  a  like  sum  in  another,  by 
means  of  bills  of  exchange.  When  there  is  a 
connection  in  trade  between  two  countries,  there 
must  ultimately  be  a  balance  maintained  between 
them,  as  well  as  between  the  individuals  who  compose 
the  trade,  either  by  a  barter  6f  articles  to  make 
an  equivalent,  or  the  difference,  on  which  ever  side  it 
is,  must  be  remitted  over  in  coin  or  bullion,  or  some 
real  value.  'Jhis  is  the  real  nature  of  the  case  ;  but 
as  the  sending  over  bullion  or  coin  is  attended  with 
risk  and  expence,  an  expedient  has  been  fallen  upon 
tlirough  the  medium  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  is 
attended  with  much  conveniency  and  advantage.  The 
whole  accounts  of  two  nations  might  balance  com. 
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pletely,  yet  those  of  the  individual  merchant  certainly 
never  could;  and  therefore,  were  the  respective  differ- 
ences to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  on  each  side,  there 
would  be  constantly  sums  of  money  passing  in  opposite 
directions.  Suppose,  for  example,  London  and  Paris 
buy  and  sell  from  each  other  to  the  same  amount  during 
the  year,  yet  A  in  Paris  owes  always  money  to  B  in 
London,  who  sends  him  English  manufactures ;  and  C 
in  London  always  owes  money  to  E  in  Paris  for 
French  wines  which  he  imports.  If  each  of  the  two 
merchants  owing  were  to  settle  his  differences  in  the 
mode  by  sending  over  money,  then  A  would  be  con- 
stantly sending  money  to  London,  and  E  would  be 
sending  in  like  manner  to  Paris.  The  expence,  risk, 
and  inconvenience  of  this  would  be  great ;  to  avoid 
which  all  merchants  who  have  money  due  in  other 
countries,  draw  bills  to  the  amount  on  the  person 
owing,  or  the  persons  owing  remit  bills  to  those  to 
whom  they  have  a  balance  to  pay.  This  is  called, 
in  mercantile  language.  Exchange;  and  if  the  trans- 
actions between  the  two  places  be  equal,  the  bills 
drawn  and  redrawn  would  in  their  amount  balance 
each  other.  But  when  this  is  not  the  case,  specie  or 
bullion  must  ultimately  be  sent  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  unless  by  means  of  some  third  place,  which 
deals  with  both,  a  balance  can  be  obtained. 

In  consequence  of  this  situation  there  are  always  a 
number  of  persons  who  have  money  to  receive  from 
and  to  pay  at  different  places  of  commerce.  Those  who 
draw,  negotiate  their  bills  with  those  who  have  re- 
mittances to  make. 

Whatever  may  be  the  denomination  or  value  of 
the  coin  ciixrulating  in  any  country,  there  is  always  a 
rate  of  exchange,  founded  upon  its  intrinsic  value, 
which  is  called  par,  between  every  two  countries; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  demand  may  be  greater  or 
smaller  between  one  country  and  another,  bills  or 
money  become  plenty  or  scarce.  When  in  the  mar- 
ket or  upon  'Change,  which  is  the  money  market, 
the  bills  drawn  are  in  greater  quantities  than  the 
remittances,  then  they  sink  in  value,  and  the  rate 
of  exchange  is  said  to  be  against  the  place,  or  unfa- 
vourable. When,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  more 
bills  wanted  than  can  easily  be  obtained,  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  said  to  be  favourable,  and  is  above  par. 

Not  only  may  the  balance  between   two  nations 
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be  equal  when  that  between  individual  merchants  is 
unequal,  but  within  a  year  the  balance  of  remittances 
may  vary  several  times,  and  together  with  it  the  rate 
of  exchange  must  vary  as  often.  The  trouble,  risk, 
andcxpenceof  sending  bullion  or  specie  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  prevents  what  is  called  par  from  ever 
taking  place  with  perfect  accuracy,  because  tlic  alter- 
native being  the  actual  transport  of  money  is  attended 
with  considerable  expence.  The  dilFerence  is  regu- 
lated by  that :  as  for  example,  the  rate  of  exchange 
between  London  and  Edinburgh  never  can  rise  high 
or  sink  low,  because  neither  the  laws  of  the  land, 
nor  any  physical  difficulty,  are  in  the  way  to  attach 
great  expence  to  the  conveyance  of  specie.  Between 
different  countries  the  matter  is  otherwise.  The  pro- 
hibition of  sending  out  money  in  coin,  and  the  for- 
malities necessary  in  the  case  of  transporting  bullion, 
make  it  impossible  to  settle  the  balance  without  loss  ; 
and  of  consequence  merchants  are  inclined  to  let  the 
diflerence  run  to  a  considerable  height  before  they 
have  recourse  to  the  actual  expedient  of  sending  gold 
or  silver. 

As  the  eyes  of  men  are  always  open  to  gain,  the 
trade  in  bills,  where  no  real  transaction  has  taken 
place,  has  become  a  great  business.  Brokers  are  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  the  bills  of  merchants ;  hence 
they  become  acquainted  with  the  real  situation  of  the 
trade  with  different  countries,  and  can  contribute  not  a 
little,  on  occasions,  to  their  mutual  rise  or  depression. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  explanation  of  exchange ; 
but  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it  over  entirely  with- 
out ..poticing,  that  upon  these  real  transactions,  and 
the  positions,  situations,  and  circumstances,  they  pro- 
duce those  imaginary  speculations  which  take  place. 
Though  a  bill  of  exchange  was  originally  intended 
only  to  exist  in  consequence  of  a  real  transaction,  yet 
men  who  did  not  enjoy  credit,  though  the  trans- 
action was  real,  could  get  no  money  for  them  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  drawers  do  enjoy  credit, 
they  can  as  easily  get  money  for  a  fictitious  bill  as  a  real 
one  :  hence  men  enjoying  good  credit  have,  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  drawn  and  redrawn,  which  they  do 
by  the  assistance  of  a  third  person.  A  draws  on  B, 
who,  in  place  of  redrawing  on  A,  draws  on  C,  who 
again  draws  on  A ;  so  that  in  fact  the  whole  transac- 
tion is  animlled  without  any  direct  drawing  and  re- 
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drawing,  which  is  avoided,  as  being  a  discreditable 
and  suspicious  transaction.  This  sort  of  business  has 
been  practised  to  a  great  extent,  and  though  ulti- 
mately, or  from  time  to  time,  the  real  balance  will  re- 
gulate the  rate  of  exchange,  yet  speculation,  or  ima- 
ginary transactions,  have  been  known  frequently  to 
surpass  in  importance  and  extent  the  real  ones,  and 
for  a  time  regulate  the  course  of  exchange  entirely. 

It  is  evident  that  speculative  transactions  must  ulti- 
mately balance  each  other  ;  and  that  if  any  specie  or 
bullion  is  sent,  it  must  be  done  in  consequence  of  real 
business  transacted. 

If  the  transactions  between  two  countries  balance 
exactly,  the  course  or  rate  in  each  would  be  at  par, 
that  is,  bills  would  produce  their  value,  less  only  the 
interest  till  the  time  of  falling  due,  and  the  expences 
incident  to  the  transaction. 

The  following  table  will  "shew  the  course  of  ex- 
change, as  taken  from  Lloyd's  List  on  the  ist  of  July 
1802,  together  with  the  trsance,  days  of  grace,  and 
money  in  which  bills  are  payable  to  those  places  with 
which  Londorihas  a  direct  exchange. 
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London  has  no  direct  exchange  with  the  following 
places,  but  generally  business  is  negotiated  by  bills  on 
some  one  of  the  places  already  named. 

Par  ill  sterling  money. 

Augsburgh 
Berlin 
Bologna 
Bolscnna 
Bremen 
Breslaw 
Dantzic 
Emden 
Florence 
Frankfort 
.Milan 
Berne 

Russian  towns 
Sicily 
Stetin 
Stockholm 
Turkish  towns 
Vienna 
Brunswick 
Cologne 
Cracow 
Denmark 
Dresden 
Leige 
Leipsig 
Narva 
Norway 
Osnaburg 
Revel 
Riga 

The  par  of  exchange  depends  on  thehitrinsic  value 
i>i  the  money  in  which  bills  are  paid,  and  never  varies 
considerably  but  when  the  sovereign  or  state  rises  or 
lowers  the  value  of  the  coin.  As  to  tlve  course,  it  has 
already  been  shewn  how  and  why  it  varies ;  but  those 
variations  are  no  more  susceptible  of  calculation  than 
the  rise  or  fall  of  any  commodity,  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  which  regulates  its  price. 

The  following  example  of  a  speculative  transaction 
in  bills  of  exchange  may  serve  to  shew  to  what  an  ex- 
tent sucbjaegotiations  may  he  rarjioL  . . 
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A.  in  London  has  a  credit  of  500  on  B.  in  Paris, 
500  on  C.  in  Hamburgh,  and  500  on  D.  at  Cadiz. 
He  first  draws  on  B.  and  C.  for  500  each,  making 
1000  i  500  of  this  he  keeps,  and  500  remits  to  D.  at 
Cadiz,  on  whom  he  then  has  a  credit  of  loool.  This 
makes  the  first  part  of  the  operation. 

A.  next  draws  at  the  end  of  the  time  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  put  B.  and  C.  in  cash  for  1000 
in  two  bills  on  D.  and  remits  two  of  500  each  toB. 
and  C.  by  which  means  he  has  the  use  of  500I. 
himself  until  he  closes  his  transactions  altogether. 
This  closes  the  second  transaction.  A.  then  stands 
as  he  did,  and  may  repeat  it  again  and  again  as  lon^ 
as  he  pleases,  having  always  in  hand  500I.  This  ex- 
ample of  a  mode  of  raising  and  keeping  up  a  capital 
will  answer  for  any  larger  or  smaller  sum.  Such  modes 
are  practised  sometimes  to  a  great  amount ;  but  infi- 
delity in  either  of  the  parties,  or  the  impossibiUty  of 
gettijig  money  for  the  bills,  would  convert  it  into  a 
ruinous  business. 

When  the  variation  between  par  and  the  course 
of  exchange  becomes  so  considerable  as  to  pay  the 
transport  of  bullion  with  some  profit,  then  bullion  is 
actually  sent  in  preference,  which  checks  any  extra- 
vagant depression  for  any  length  of  time. 

Arbitration  of  Exchanges  is  a  calculation,  by 
combining  the  rates  of  exchange  of  two  or  more 
places,  to  draw  therefrom  that  which  shall  be  tlie  most 
advantageous  to  remit  or  draw  on.  If  bills  remained 
always  at  par,  or  if  the  course  of  exchange  was  sus- 
ceptible of  being  regulated  with  accuracy,  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  advantage  to  be  obtained  in  one 
more  than  the  other.  The  data  to  go  upon  ai  c  easily 
to  be  obtained,  as  the  current  prices  are  always  pub- 
lished at  short  intervals.  A  very  judicious,  compre- 
hensive, and  accurate  book  on  exchanges  Iws  lately 
been  written  by  Mr.  Bethufle,  a  \ery  respectable  mer- 
chant of  the  city  of  London. 
Re-Exchange  is  when  the  holder  of  a  bill  finds  it  not 
paid  by  the  acceptor,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
those  steps  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  usage  of  merchants  au- 
thorize. 

The  holder  of  a  bill,  upon  payment  being  refused, 
may  lawfully  take  up  from  a  banker,  in  the  place  where 
it  is  payable,  the  amount  of  the  bill,  and  give  in  return 

a  bill 
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a  bill  pnyable  at  sight  upon  the  party  from  whom  the 
first  bill  was  received,  or  upon  any  other  person.  If 
he  be  obliged  in  consequence  of  the  course  of  ex- 
change, and  the  balance  being  in  favour  of  cash,  to 
pav  a  price  for  the  money  which  he  receives,  that 
price  is  the  re-exchange,  ^vhich  must  be  compensated 
by  th6  preceding  parties  to  the  bill. 

The  bill  given  to  the  banker  should  be  drawn  upon 
the  place  from  which  the  other  was  remitted.  If  it 
be  drawn  upon  any  other  place,  so  as  to  enhance  the 
price  of  exchange,  there  is  no  ground  for  claiming 
reimbursement  beyond  the  sum  which  must  have 
been  paid  upon  a  bill  drawn  in  the  regular  course.  If 
there  be  no  regular  intercourse  between  the  place 
where  the  dishonoured  bill  is  payable,  and  that  from 
which  it  was  remitted,  so  that  no  cash  be  obtained 
for  a  bill  payable,  the  bill  given  in  the  course  of  re- 
cxchange  may  be  drawn  upon  some  other  place  ;  but 
the  interest  of  the  person  who  made  the  remittance, 
and  who  must  finally  bear  the  expence,  ought  to  be 
principally  consulted  in  the  arrangement. 

When  the  payee  of  a  bill  indorses  it  over,  and  it  is 
returned  with  the  expence  of  re-exchange  on  the 
indorser,  he_is  entitled  to  demand  from  the  drawee 
the  re-exchange  which  he  has  paid  to  the  ulterior 
holder,  and  also  that  which  he  incurs  in  taking  up 
cash  for  the  payment ;  and  in  like  manner  the  in- 
dorser, drawer,  and  finally  the  acceptor,  must  pay 
the  whole  re-exchange  incurred  in  returning  the  bill 
through  the  several  stages  of  negotiation  which  it  has 
passed.  A  bill  for  a  sum  which  was  equal  to  603I.  was 
drawn  in  London  upon  Paris,  and  remitted  to  Am- 
sterdam. When  presented  at  Paris,  the  payment 
there  was  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  drawer  in  Lon- 
don was  charged  with  the  re-exchange  from  Paris  to 
Amsterdam,  and  from  Amsterdam  to  London.  Me!- 
lish  V.  Simeon,  1  H.  B.  378. 

In  a  case  also,  it  appeared  that  a-  person  dis- 
counted a  bill  in  India  for  2800  pagodas,  at  six  gui- 
neas a  pagoda  ;  and  that  it  was  the  constant  course 
of  trade,  with  respect  to  bills  returned  protested 
from  India,  to  allow  at  the  rate  of  los.  per  pagoda, 
and  5I.  per  cent,  upon  the  amount,  after  30  days  no- 
tice of  non-payment,  which  includes  interest,  ex- 
change, and  all  other  charges.  This  was  objected  to 
as  usurious,  but  was  allowed  by  the  court  of  king's 
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bench  as  fair  and  reasonable.  Aurid  v.  Thomas^  2 
T.  R.  52. 

By  a  law  of  Pennsylvania  it  was  provided,  that  if 
any  person  there  should  draw  or  indorse  any  bill  on 
Europe  which  should  be  returned  protested  for  non- 
payment, the  drav,-er  and  all  others  concerned  should 
pay  the  contents,  together  with  2cl.  per  cent,  for  da- 
mage. And  it  was  decided  by  lord  Hardwckc,  that 
a  person  here  who  had  authorized  his  creditor  in 
Pennsylvania  to  draw  upon  him,  was  liable  to  the 
drawer  for  the  money  which  he  had  paid  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  law,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  by  an 
express  stipulation,  and  that  It  was  a  debt  provable 
under  a  commission.  AmhLr,  672. 

A  law  subjecting  the  drawer  of  a  bill  in  America, 
which  returned  protested  from  Europe,  to  a  heavy 
penalty,  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  capital 
being  very  scarce  in  that  country,  it  was  a  practice  to 
draw  upon  Europe  when  there  were  no  assets  to  pay, 
by  which  means  an  artificial  credit  of  several  months 
was  obtained,  during  which  time  the  use  of  the  mo- 
ney enabled  the  drawer  to  pay  the  expences  of  dis- 
count, postage,  protest,  &c.  To  prevent  so  unfiiir 
and  discreditable  a  practice,  the  20  per  cent,  by  way 
of  fine  was  laid  on  ;  but  still  there,  are  persons  who 
continue  the  practice,  and  that  with  some  advantages, 
so  great  is  the  value  of  ready  money  in  America.  That 
scarcity  of  capital  is  productive  of  great  advantage  to 
British  manufacturers,  as  the  importers  of  goods  from 
this  country  can  afford  to  sell  them  under  prime  cost, 
by  public  sale,  for  ready  money  ;  the  use  of  which  mo- 
ney, until  the  time  of  payment  comes  round,  com- 
pensates for  the  first  loss,  and  leaves  sufficient  profit: 
By  this  means  the  consumers  in  America,  who  buy 
with  ready  money,  may,  have  English  manufactures 
very  cheap,  which  creates  a  great  consumption,  and 
prevents  also  American  merchants  from  importing 
goods  from  any  country  where  long  credits  are  not 
given,  if  they  can  get  the  same  article  from  England. 
French  wines  even  are  bought  of  English  merchants 
in  preference  to  the  French,  on  the  account  of  the 
length  of  credit  given  by  the  former. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  position,  that  the  price 
of  exchange  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  rela- 
tive scarcity  or  abundance  of  money,  was  exhibited  in 
Hamburgh  some  years  back.     Indeed  it  is  obvious, 

that 
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that  if  the  money  or  other  commodityj  at   a  given 
~      place,  is  insufRcient  to  answer  the  common  exigen- 
cies of  that  place,  the  quantity  which  actually  is  there 
rises  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  competitors 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  it,  to  a  price  beyond  its 
common  average.      When  there   is  a  great  scarcity 
of    cash   in  Hamburgh,    and  large    sums  due   from 
thence  to  England,    the  person  in  Hiimburgh  who 
receives  a  bill  draivn  upon  a   merchant  there,    and 
dishonoured,  has  a  right  to  take  up  the  same  cash 
which  ought  to  have  been  regularly  paid  upon  giving  ' 
his    bill    at  sight  upon  England.      But    there   have  ! 
been  so  many  instances  of  dishonoured   bills,    and 
consequently    such    a    want    of    cash,    that   money 
for  that  purpose  had  risen  to  a  price  of  near  2o  per  j 
cent.    And  therefore  in  order  to  obtain    lool.  the  ' 
amount  which   ought    to    be  regularly  paid  by  the  I 
drawee  in  Hamlnn-gh,  a  bill  must  have  been  given  i 
upon  England  for    i2ol.  and  the  person  making  the  [ 
remittance  is  answerable  to  that  extent,  having  his 
remedy  over  against  all  the  antecedent  parties. 

Exchange  Brokers.  See  Brchrs  of  Exchatigc.  \ 

Exchange,  Bills  of.    See  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Ex- 
■  change. 

EXCHEQUER,  Bills  of ;  bills  issued  by  government  un- 
der the  sanction  of  parliament.   See  Bills  of  Exchequer. 

EXCISE.  The  excise  is  an  inland  imposition  sometimes 
paid  upon  the  consumption  of  the  commodity,  or 
frequently  upon  the  retail  sale,  which  is  the  last  stage 
previous  to  the  consumption.  This  impost  was  esta- 
blished originally  in  1693  ;  it  was  at  first  laid  upon 
those  persons  and  commodities  where  it  was  supposed 
the  hardship  would  be  least  perceptible,  \iz.  upon 
the  makers  and  venders  of  beer,  ale,  cyder,  and  per- 
ry ;  but  it  was  soon  after  imposed  upon  butchers 
meat,  wine,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  such  a  number  and 
variety  of  other  commodities,  that  it  might  be  fairly 
denominated  general. 

By  the  12th   of  Charles  I  J.  some  jiart  of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  revenue  was  given  to  the  crown  for  the  ; 
feudal  tenures,  and  other  oppressive  parts  of  the  here-  ' 
ditary  revenue.  \ 

Tliis  impost   has  been  imposed  on  abimilance  of 
other  commodities,  in  the  reigns  of  king  "William  III. 
and  every  succeeding   prince,  to  support  the  cnor-   ; 
mous  expcnce  of  our  wars.  1 
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Ad mitiisl  ration  of  the  Excise.  By  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 
s.  46,  and  5  "W.  III.  c.  20.  s.  16,  one  principal  hea-! 
ofSce  of  excise  is  to  be  kept  in  London,  to  which  all 
other  offices  in  the  kingdom  shall  be  subordinate  and 
accountable;  and  all  the  places  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality shall  be  under  the  immediate  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  said  head  office ;  and  so  many  subordi- 
nate commissioners  and  sub-commissioners,  and  other 
officers,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  king  in  other  places 
as  he  shall  think  fit. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  II.  c.  26.  s.  1 2,  the  excise-office,  in 
all  places  where  it  shall  be  appointed,  shall  be  kept 
open  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  commissioners  or  sub-commissioners  shall  ap- 
point under  their  hands  and  seals  such  persons  as  they 
shall  think  needful,  in  each  market-town,  for  every 
market-day  ;  and  such  person  as  shall  come  to  such 
market  town  to  make  his  entry  or  payment,  and  ten- 
der the  same  accordingly,  and  be  able  to  prove 
such  tender  by  oath  of  one  witness,  shall  not  be  lia- 
ble to  any  penalty  for  such  weekly  or  monthly  entries, 
or  payments,  as  should  have  been  made  or  paid  on 
such  market  day.   15  Car.  II.  c.  1 1.  s.  10. 

England  and  Wales  is  divided  into  about  50  collec- 
tions, some  of  which  are  called  by  the  names  of  par- 
ticular counties,  others  by  the  names  of  great  towns  ; 
where  one  county  is  divided  into  several  collections,  or 
where  a  collection  comprehends  the  contiguous  parts 
of  several  counties,  every  such  collection  is  subdivided 
into  severaldistrictSjwithinwhich  there  is  a  supervisor; 
and  each  district  is  again  subdivided  into  outrides  and 
foot-walks,  within  Cich  of  which  there  is  a  ganger  or 
surveying  officer. 

The  commissioners  or  sub-commissioners  in  their 
respective  circuits  and  divisions,  shall  constitute,  un- 
der their  hands  and  seals,  so  many  gangers  as  they 
shall  find  needful.   12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  s.  33. 

The  laws  relative  to  exciseable  commodities  are  as 
important  as  they  are  numerous  and  complicated  ; 
and  all  the  publications  upon  this  subject,  however 
meritorious  they  may  be  in  the  mass  of  their  mate- 
rials, are  nevertheless  defective  in  that  mode  of  ar- 
rangement, which  is  essential  to  elucidate  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  these  are  founded,  and  to  convey  ade- 
quate and  practical  information  upon  a  subject  which 
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the  number  and. varietyof  its  component  parts  must  ne- 
cessarily render  complex.  To  obviate  these  difficulties, 
the  following  alphabeticat  arrangement  of  exciseable 
commodities  has  been  attemjited,  wherein  (except  in  the 
heads  Auctioneers,  Corn,  Coals,  and  Distilleries,  which, 
on  account  of  their  length,  have  been  given  as  sepa- 
rate articles)  the  laws  of  excise  will  be  given  as  dis- 
tinctly referable  to  that  department,  referring  to  t"he 
general  articles  Customs,  Exj,ortatioii,  and  Importation, 
those  particulars  which  are  more  appropriately  at- 
tached to  tliose  respective  heads. 

Laws  of  Exciseable  Commodities. 

Auctions.  See  general  head  Auctioneers. 

Blue  Manufacturers.  By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  5 1. 
s.  21,  makers  of  stone-blue  are  to  make  entries  at  the 
excise  office  of  their  warehouses,  &c.  on  penalty  of  50I. 

Officers  of  excise  may  examine  stone-blue,  and 
take  samples,  paying  for  the  same.  S.  22. 

No  stone-blue  to  be  made  from  materials  that  have 
not  paid  duty,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  also  lool. 
S.23. 

Unstamped  starch  in  possession  of  stone-blue 
makers,  &c.  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  owner  fined 
20s.  per  lb.  weight  •,  and  if  more  than  281b.  be.found 
in  any  unentered  place  it  shall  be  forfeited,  and  a  fine 
of  50I.  S.  24. 

Persons  refusing  officers  paying  for  the  same  sam- 
ples of  stone-blue,  or  obstructing  them  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duty,  shall  forfeit  50I.  for  each  of- 
fence. S.  25,  26. 

Brewers.  By  stat.  24  G.  I.  c.  41.  s.  i,  2,  3,  7, 
common  brewers  are  to  take  out  a  licence  amnially  on 
penalty  of  50!.  if  a  strong  beer  brewer,  or  icl.  if  a 
brewer  of  table  or  small  beer. 

By  stat.  8  and  9  W.  IL  c.  19.  s.  8,  brewers  are  not 
to  erect,  alter,  or  enlarge  any  turn,  back,  cooler,  or 
copper  without  nopce,'  nor  keep  any  utensil  concealed, 
on  penalty  of  200I. 

By  stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  25,  are  not  to  alter  the 
position  of  any  turn,  cooler,  &c.  after  being  fixed, 
without  notice  to  the  officer,  nor  place  any  board  or 
other  material  in  or  upon  the  dripping  place,  nor 
otherwise  hinder  or  oppose  officers  from  taking  a  true 
gauge,  on  penalty  of  20I. 

By  15  Car.  II.  c.  1 1,  s.  7,  brewers  may  appoint  one 
able  artist,  and  the  commissioners  another,  to  ascer- 
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tain,  on  oath,  the  gauge  and  contents  of  brewing  uten- 
sil;. 

By  15  Car.  II.  c.  1 1.  s.j  and  12,  and  i.W.  and  M. 
c.  24.  s.  II,  brewers  or  others  conveying  away  or 
concealing  beer  or  worts  before  gauged,  incur  a  pe- 
nalty of  20s.  per  barrel ;  and  such  worts  found  in  con- 
cealed utensils  are  forfeited,  and  to  be  sold  to  the  poor. 

By  stat.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  24.  s.  16,  brewers  arc 
chargeable  with  duty  for  worts  missing. 

By  stat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  30.  s.  21,  brewers  arc 
riot  to  cleanse  or  remove  any  part  of  a  guile  till  the 
whole  is  brewed  off,  and  the  officer  shall  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  distinct  account,  unless  in 
consequence  of  previous  notice  to  the  officer,  on  pe- 
nalty of  40s.  each  barrel. 

By  stat.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  19.  s.  2,  and  5  G.  ill. 
c.  43.  s.  24,  the  brewer  is  before  cleansing,  and  on 
demand,  to  declare  to  the  officers  how  much  of  each 
guile  he  intends  for  strong,  and  how  much  for  small 
beer,  on  pain  of  having  the  whole  charged  as  strong, 
and  the  penalty  of  20s.  per  barrel. 

Increasing  a  guile  after  declaration,  or  laying  off 
any  part  above  the  q\iantity  declared,  subjects  the 
brewer  to  the  penalty  of  5I.  per  barrel,  and  servants 
assisting  to  20s.  each  barrel,  or  three  months  impri- 
sonment. 

By  stat.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  19.  s.  2,  brewers  may 
add  strong  beer  of  an  old  guile,  which  may  be  left,  « a 
strong  beer  of  a  new  guile  in  the  presence  of  the  offi- 
cer. 

Brewers,  on  proving  by  the  oath  of  any  credible 
witness  that  any  guile  was  increased  in  the  presence  of 
tb.c  officer  with  beer  of  a  former  brewing,  afo  acquit- 
ted of  the  penalty :  but  adding  to  a  new  guile  any  beer 
remainirig  in  tlie  brew-house,  which  shall  appear  to  the 
officer  to  have  been  mixed  with  small  beer  or  returifcd 
drink,  are  to  be  charged  for  such  added  beer  as  for 
new  drink. 

Bv  st;it.  15  Car.  II.  c.  11.  s.  12,  and  i  W.  and 
M.  c.  24.  s.  1 1,  mixing  small  beer  with  strong,  after 
the  account  of  quality  and  quantity  shall  be  taken  by 
the  officer,  and  selling  or  delivering  out  the  same 
without  notice,  penalty  20s.  per  barrel. 

By  stat.  7  and  8  W.III.  c.  30.  s.  23,  mixing  small 
beer  with  strong  on  the  dray,  or  in  victualling  cel- 
lars, penalty  5I. 

Nn  By 
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By  Stat.  22  G.III.  c.  68.  s.  3,  4,  brewers  are  not 
allowed  to  brew  table  beer  but  at  one  entire  guile.  In 
cities  or  market  towns,  are  to  give  four  hours  notice 
in  writing,  and  in  other  places  twelve  hours,  before 
beginning  to  brew  tabJe  beer,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

After  beginning  to  brew  table  beer,  are  to  proceed 
till  the  whole  guile  is  finished,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

S.4.- 

The  worts  of  each  guile  of  table  beer  are  to  be 
mixed  so  that  the  whole  may  be  of  the  same  quality  ; 
and  on  demand,  before  cleansing,  are  to  declare  to 
the  officer  the  quantity  and  quality  of  such  beer,  on 
pain  of  having  the  whole  guile  charged  as  strong  beer, 
and  on  the  penalty  of  20s.  per  barrel.  S.  5. 

By  Stat.  22  G.  III.  c.  69,  for  increasing  any  guile  of 
table  beer  after  declaration,-  unless  by  adding  table 
beer  of  a  former  guile  left  in  the  brew-house,  and  in 
sight  of  the  officer,  or  laying  off  any  part  above  the 
quantity  declared,  penalty  5I.  per  barrel,  and  servants 
assisting  20s.  per  barrel,  or  three  months  imprison- 
ment. 

For  mixing  table  beer  with  strong  beer  or  worts, 
or  small  beer  or  worts,  or  with  water  after  beinsr 
gauged,  penalty  50I.  S.  6. 

Table  beer  to  be  kept  in  casks  separate  from  other 
beer  in  casks,  on  penalty  of  20I.  S.  8. 

Brewers  knowingly  selling  table  beer  to,  or  for  the 
use  of  any  other  common  brewer,  brewing  victualler, 
or  exporter  of  beer,  incur  a  penalty  of  20I.  S.  9. 

By  Stat.  15'  Car.  II.  c.  11,  brewers  in  any  city  or 
town  are  not  to  carry  out  beer  before  giving  notice  to 
the  officer,  except  between  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  summer,  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  in  winter. 

By  Stat.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  19,  s.  9,  not  to  deliver 
wash-tilts,  &c.  to  any  distiller  or  vinegar  maker  with- 
out notice  to  the  officer,  on  penalty  of  20s.  per  bar- 
rel. 

By  Stat.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  24.  s.  7,  an  allowance  of 
one-tsnth  is  to  be  made  for  worts  gauged  while 
warm. 

By  Stat.  12  Car.  II,  c.  23.  s.  32,  and  c.  24.  s.  36, 
I  W.  and  M.  c.  24.  s.  5,  and  22,  23  Car.  II.  c.  5.  s.  3 
brewers  in  London,  not  being  retailers,  are  to  be  al- 
lowed tliree  barrels  in  twenty-three  of  beer,  and  two 
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in  twenty-two  of  ale,  as  a  fnll  compensation  for  waste, 
loss,  or  damage. 

By  Stat.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  24,  brewers  in  the  coun- 
try are  to  be  allowed  two  barrels  and  a  half  in  twenty- 
three  as  a  compensation  for  waste. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  i,  and  32  G.  III.  c.  8. 
s.  I,  brewers  selling  beer,  ale,  or  worts  in  any  other 
quantity,  at  one  time,  than  the  whole  cask,  containing 
four  gallons  and  a  half,  forfeit  all  allowance  for  waste, 
&c.  and  incur  a  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  1 1,  s.  14,  brewers  are  not  to 
brew  for,  or  lend  their  brew-houses  to  other  brewers, 
without  notice,  and  paying  the  duty,  on  penalty  of  5I. 

By  Stat.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  24,  and  5  and  6  W.  and 
M.  c.  20.  s.  49,  brewers  are  entitled  to  true  copies  of 
the  officer's  last  gauges  at  the  -  time  of  taking  the 
same.  ' 

By  Stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  i,  brewers  are  also  entitled 
to  true  copies  of  the  officer's  weekly  return. 

By  Stat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  30,  and  I2  G.  I.  c.  28, 
they  are  entitled  to  true  copies  of  the  officer's  charges 
within  three  days  after  the  end  of  the  week,  if  de- 
manded in  writing. 

By  Stat.  I  W  and  M.  c.  24.  s.  13,  brewers  may  lay 
complaints  of  overcharges  before  either  commission- 
ers or  justices. 

By  Stat.  20  G.  III.  c.  35,  brewers  are  entitled  to 
allowances  out  of  the  duties  on  malt  imposed  by  20 
G.  III.  c.  35,  in  four  months  after  the  duties  on  beer 
shall  have  been  paid. 

By  Stat.  22  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  2,  are  not  to  be  entitled 
to  any  of  the  allowances  out  of  the  duties  on  malt  for 
table  beer. 

By  Stat.  2  G.  III.  c.  14.  s.  i,  are  to  be  prosecuted 
for  advancing  the  price  of  strong  beer  in  an  unreason- 
able degree. 

By  Stat.  1 5  Car.  II.  s.  20,  beer  brewed  for  vinegar 
is  to  be  charged  with  vinegar  duties. 

By  12  Car.  II.  c.  23.  s.  25,  and  c.  24.  s.  39,  beer 
may  be  retailed  at  fairs  by  any  person,  the  duty  being 
first  paid. 

By  Stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  1 1.  s.  21,  beer  brewed  by  col- 
leges and  halls  for  their  own  members,  and  v/ho 
brewed  before  the  commencement  of  the  excise,  is 
not  to  be  chargeable  with  duties. 

By  Stat.  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  5.  s.  11,  retailers  are 

not 
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not  to  mix  small  and  strong  beer  in  vessels  of  three 
gallons  or  upwards,  on  penalty  of  double  duty. 

By  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  23  and  24,  brewers  are  to 
make  true  entry  at  the  excise  office  of  beer  brewed, 
&c.  on  penalty  of  lol.  and  also  forfeit  their  allowance 
for  six  months. 

By  Stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  11,  erroneous  entries  may 
be  corrected  witiiin  one  week  after  having  received 
a  copy  of  the  officer's  returns.  But  by  stat.  i  W.  and 
M.  c.  24,  they  arc  not  allowed  to  exonerate  them- 
selves by  amending  their  entries,  if  there  shall  have 
been  any  apparent  fraud. 

By  Stat.  12  Car.  U.  c.  23,  brewers  may  make 
entries  and  pay  the  duties  at  the  next  market 
town. 

By  stat.  12  C'.r.  II.  c.  23,  24,  they  are  to  pay  the 
duties  within  a  week  after  such  entries  are  or  ought  to 
have  been  made,  on  penalty  of  dguble  duty. 

By  stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  11,  and  28  G.  III.  c.  37, 
brewers'  vessels  and  utensils,  wherever  found,  or  how- 
ever claimed,  are  chargeable  vril^  duties  and  pe- 
nalties. 

By  stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  1 1,  brewers  or  others  bribing 
officers  to  make  false  returns  or  reports  in  any  man- 
ner, or  to  omit  their  duty,  are  to  forfeit  lol.  or  suffer 
tliree  months  imprisonment,  on  proof  by  two  wit- 
nesses. 

By  stat.  42  G.  III.  c.  38,  all  beer  or  ale  above  the 
price  of  1 6s.  the  barrel,  shall  be  denominated,  deemed, 
and  taken  as  strong  beer  or  ale;  and  all  beer  of  tlie 
price  of  1 6s.  or  under,  exclusive  of  the  duty  payable 
for  or  in  respect  thereof,  shall  be  denominated  table- 
beer  within  the  meaning  of  this  act ;  and  all  other  acts 
of  parliament  now  or  hereafter  to  be  in  force,  and  all 
regulations  relating  to  beer  or  ale,. or  to  the  mixture 
thereof,  shall  be  put  in  execution  as  far  as  the 
same  arc  applicable,  and  not  altered  or  repealed  by 
this  act,  as  fully  and  amply  in  every  respect  as  if  the 
said  rules,  regulations,  &c.  were  severally  and  respec- 
tively re-enacted  in  this  act.  S.  7. 

As  soon  as  any  table  beer  shall  be  cleansed  or  put 
into  any  cask,  the  brewer  of  such  table  beer  shall  im- 
mediately mark  every  cask  with  the  capital  Roman 
letter  T,  of  the  leiigth  of  four  inches,  such  mark  to 
remain  and  continue  visible  and  distinct,  until  the 
same  shall  be  d^-livcred  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
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same  is  delivered,  on  forfeiture  of  50I.  for  every  such 
cask.  S.  9. 

Such  table  beer,  when  cleaned  or  put  into  casks, 
shall  be  kept  in  a  separate  place,  under  penalty  of 
50I. 

No  table  beer  shall  be  put  into  any  other  vessel  ex- 
ceeding the  contents  or  size  of  a  butt  or  pipe  of  three 
barrels,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  for  every  such  offence 
lool. ;  but  common  brewers  are  not  prevented,  upon 
giving  twenty-four  hours  notice  in  writing  to  the  pro- 
per officer  of  excise,  from  putting  into  any  other 
larger  vessel  a  sufficient  quantity  of  table  beer,  not 
exceeding  two  barrels  for  every  100  barrels  of  its  full 
contents,  to  preserve  such  vessel  in  a  proper  state  and 
condition  for  receiving  or  storing  strong  beer ;  and 
provided  also  that  no  strong  beer  shall  be  put,  cleansed, 
or  tunned  into  any  such  large  vessel,  until  drawn, 
pumped,  or  taken  out  of  the  same  in  the  presence  of, 
or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  officer  of  excise. 

If  any  conmion  brewer  shall  mix  any  strong  beer 
or  strong  worts  with  any  other  worts,  or  with  water, 
after  the  declaration  of  the  quantity  of  such  guile  or 
beer  of  which  the  same  was  a  part,  or  shall  mix  any 
strong  beer  or  strong  v.'orts  with  any  table  beer  or 
table  beer  worts,  or  with  water,  in  any  vat  oc other 
%'essel,  not  being  a  known  and  entered  guile  or  tun, 
he  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  200I. 

Any  common  brewer  selling  table  beer  at  an  higher 
price  than  i6s.  the  barrel  (exclusive  of  the  duties) 
under  any  pretence  v/hatsoever,  shall  for  every  such 
offence  forfeit  lOol. 

Common  brewers  complaining  of  any  overcharge 
by  an  officer  of  excise,  in  respect  of.  any  table  beer 
charged  and  returned  as  strong  beer,  must  make  proof 
on  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witnesses,  that  the 
whole  and  entire  quantity  of  the  table  beer  brewed  in 
the  guile,  or  brewing,  to  which  the  complaint  or 
overcharge  has  reference,  or  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  such  beer,  was  houa  ft-le  sold  at  a  price  not  exceed- 
ing i6s.  per  barrel,  exclusive  of  the  duty;  and  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  several  persons  to  whom 
the  said  beer,  or  such  greater  part  thereof  was  reully 
sold  and  delivered,  with  the  respective  days  when  deli- 
vered, must  be  declared  on  oath  of  such  witness. 
S.  14. 

No  common  brewer  shall  keep  any  pipe  or  other 
N  n  2  conveyance 
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con\eyance  from  any  copper  in  the  brer-house,  ex- 
cept the  reguhir'  discharge-pipes  leading  directly  to 
the  mnsh-tub,  hop-back  or  coolers  respectively,  nor 
•  nv  fixed  pipe  or  conveyance  leading  from  any  un- 
derbade, hop-back  or  cooler,  except  such  as,  without 
ai\y  private  'or  concealed  stop-cocks  therein,  shall 
have  a  direct  and  immediate  communication  with  the 
known  and  entered  coppers,  backs,  coolers,  or  working 
or  fermenting  tuns  only,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  for  every 
such  fixed  Or  other  pipe,  &c.  200I. 

Any  brewer  who  shall  lay  off  any  beer  or  worts 
contrary  to  8  and  9  W.  III.  c  9,  shall  forfeit  icol. 

Every  dealer  in  table  beer  who  shall  disjpose  of  any 
such  beer  exceeding  the  quantity  of  one  gallon  at  one 
time,  must  make  entry  in  writing  at  the  nearest  office  of 
excise  of  all  storehouses,  rooms,  cellars,  or  other  places 
for  storing,  keeping,  laying,  or  selling -such  beer,  and 
v;ill  be  subject  to  all  the  regulations  of  excise  to  w^hich 
victuallers  or  retailers  of  beer  or  ale  are  now  subject 
by  the  laws  of  excise ;  and  any  person  selling  table 
beer  exceeding  a  gallon,  without  making  entry  as 
aforesaid,  incurs  a  penalty  of  50I.  S.  17.  > 

No  person,  not  being  a  common  brewer,  shall  be 
allowed  to  retail  beer  at  a  higher  price  than  i^d.  the 
quart,  ale-house  measure,  without  first  entering  a  re- 
cognizance, and  obtaining  a  licence  as  a  common  ale- 
house keeper,  on  penalty  of  50I.  over  and  above  all 
other  penalties. 

No  entered  dealer  in  beer  being  an  exporter  of 
ale  or  beer,  shall  keep  table  beer  in  any  cellar  or 
place  entered  for  keeping  strong  beer,  on  penalty  of 
sol. 

No  person  shall  mix,  compound,  fabricate,  manu- 
facture, or  prepare  from  beer  grounds,  stale  beer,  su- 
gar water,  distillers  spent  wash,  sugar,  melasses,  vi- 
triol, quassia,  coculus  Indise,  grains  of  Paradise,  Gui- 
nea pepper,  opium,  or  any  pther  material  or  ingre- 
dient whatsoever  (except  malt  and  hops),  any  liquor 
to  imitate  or  resemble,  or  to  be  mixed  with  or  used  as 
beer  or  ale,  brewed  or  made  from  malt  and  hops ;  nor 
shall  sell,  dispose  of,  send,  or  deliver,  or  cause  to  be 
sold,  disposed  of,  sent,  or  delivered  to  any  brewer  or 
brewers  of,  or  dealer  or  dealers  in,  or  seller  or  sellers, 
or  retailer  or  retailers  of  beer  or  ale,  or  to  any  other 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  any  such  liquor  so  mixed, 
compounded,  &c.  on  penalty  of  2Col.  •,  and  all  such  li- 
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quor  so  mixed,  compounded,  &c.  and  also  all  the  beer 
groimds,  stale  beer,  sugar  water,  distillers  spent  wash,  su- 
gar, melasses,  vitriol,  quassia,  coculus-Indioe,  grains  of 
Paradise,  Guinea  pepper,  opium, and  every  other  mate- 
rial or  ingredient  wh.atsoever,  as  aforesaid  (other  than 
malt  and  hops),  in  the  custody  or  possession  of  such 
person  or  persons,  together  with  every  copper,  cooler, 
back,  tun,  vat,  or  other  vessel  or  utensil  whatsoever, 
in  which  any  such  liquor,  material,  or  ingredient  shall 
be-contained,  or  which  shall  have  been  made  use  of 
or  employed  for  or  in  the  mixing,  compounding,  fa- 
bricating, manufacturing,  preparing,  or  keeping  any 
such  liquor ;  and  all  sucli  liquor,  materials',  and  in- 
gredients, together  with  every  such  copper,  cookr, 
back,  tun,  vat,  or  other  vessel  or  utensil  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  or 
officers'of  excise.  S.  20. 

No  brewer  or  seller  of  beer  or  ale  shall  receive  or 
take  into  his  custody  any  stale  beer  or  beer  grounds, 
or  mix  with  any  beer  or  ale  any  liquor  compounded, 
fabricated  or  p#lj)ared  from  beer  grounds,  stale  beer,  su- 
gar v^ater,  distillers  spent  wash,  sugar,  melasses,  vitriol, 
quassia,  doculus  Indive,  grains  of  Paradise,  Guinea  pep- 
per, opium,  or  any  other  material  or  ingredient  (except 
malt  and  hc-ps),  or  in  the  fabrication,  manufacture^  or 
prepai-ation  whereof  any  beer  grounds,  stale  beer,  sugar 
water,  distillers  spent  wash,  sugar,  melasses,  vitriol, 
quassia,  coculus  Indias,  grains  of  Paradise,  Guinea 
pepper,  opium,  or  any  material  or  ingredient  (other 
than  malt  and  hops),  is  or  shall  be  mixed,  employed, 
or  made  use  of,  nor  shall  have,  receive,  or  take  into 
his,  her,  or  their  custody  or  possession,  any  liquor  so 
compounded,  &c.  on  penalty  of  lool.  S.  21. 

But  no  brewer  shall  be  liable  to  the  last-mentioned 
penalty  for  receiving  stale  beer  or  beer  grounds  re- 
ttirned  by  customers,  nor  any  dealer,  not  being  a 
brewer,  for  having  in  his  custody  any  liquor  made  of 
other  materials  than  malt  and  hops,  if  he  prove  that 
it  was  bought  in  open  trade,  and  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  being  compounded  contrary  to  this 
act.  S.  22. 

Excise  ofiit  LIS  may  take  samples  of  any  liquor  they 
suspect  to  be  liquor  mixed,  compounded,  or  pre- 
pared from  any  such  materials  or  ingredients  as  afore- 
said (other  than  malt  and  hops),  sucli  samples  not  ex- 
ceeding three  gallons  at  any  one  time,  on  paying  after 

the 
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the  rate  of  eighteen-pcnce  per  gallon  for  the  same,  if 
demanded. 

Officers  of  excise  suspecting  any  person  do  mix 
or  compound  r.ny  such  unlawful  ingredients,  to  be 
sent  or  lodged  in  any  place  whatsoever,  upon  oath 
made  by  sUch  pfficers,  setting  fouh  the  ground  of  sus- 
picion, any  two  or  more  commissioners,  or  one  or 
moreji!s;ices,  by  warrant  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
may  authorize  such  officers  by  day  (or  by  night  with 
a  constable)  to  enter  into  all  suspected  plr.ces,  and  to 
seize  and  carry  away  as  forfeited  all  such  liquor,  ma- 
terials, or  ingredients  whatsoever  (other  than,  malt 
and  hops) ;  and  also  all  and  every  copper,  cooler,  back, 
tun,  vat,  and  other  vessel  and  utensil  Whatsoever, 
which  they  shall  tlicn  and  there  lind,  in  which  any 
such  liquor,  material  or  ingredient  shall  be  contained, 
or  which  shall  have  been  irjade  use  of  in  the  mixing, 
&c. ;  and  the  person  or  persons  ii^  whose  custody  or 
possession  the  same  respectively  shall  be  found,  shall 
forfeit  ibol. 

On  every  question  respecting  such  liquors,  the  proof 
shall  lie  upon  the  owner  or  claimcr  thereof. 

British  Spirits.  See  general  head  Dtstillers  and 
Spirituous  Liquors. 

Bricks  and  Tiles.  By  ^at.  24  G.  III.  c.  24.  s.  4, 
brick  and  tile-makers,  before  they  begin,  are  to  give 
notice  in  writing  at  the  next  oflice  of  excise  of  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  ;  likewise  the  sheds,  ware- 
houses, or  places  where  snch  bricks  or  tiles  are  to  be 
prepared  or  made,  on  penalty  of  i  ool. 

Officers  at  all  times  to  enter  and  take  accounts 
thereof,  on  penalty  of  50I.  S.  11,  14. 

Officers  to  enter  and  take  account  of  bricks  and 
tiles  while  drying  in  the  shed,  and  before  being  re- 
moved into  the  kiln,  in  which  state  of  drying  they 
are  to  be  charged;  Penalty  for  obstructing  officers 
50I.  S.  15. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  66.  s.  4,  bricks  and  tiles  while 
dryin^r  to  be  placed  in  the  field  or  shed  in  a  regular 
form,  that  the  officers  may  easily  take  account  thereof, 
on  penalty  of  50I. 

Removing  bricks  or  tiles  from  the  field  or  shed 
where  the  same  are  placed  to  dry  to  the  kiln  or  clamp, 
before  charge  J  by  the  proper  officer,  penalty  of  50I. ; 
and  such  bricks  and  tiles  so  removed  to  be  forfeited. 
S.2. 
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By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c  24.  s.  10,  fraudulently  con- 
cealing .bricks  or  yles  while  under  operation,  penalty 
2cl.  and  the  articles  concealed  to  be  forfeited. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  24.  s.  19,  and  25  G.  III. 
c.  66.  s.  3,  makers  ire  to  keep  bricks  and  tiles  which 
have  not  been  surveyed  and  charged  separate  from  all  ■ 
others,  on  penalty  of  5  ol. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  24.,  s.  14,  for  obstructing  offi- 
cers in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  penahy  50I. 
Makers  arc  to  be  allowed  ten  in  every  hundred  for 
such  as  shall  be  charged  in  the  field  or. shed  before 
burnt,  as  a  compensation  for  all  loss  or  damage  what- 
ever, and  are  entitled,,  on  demand,  to  copies  of  the 
officer's  returns.  S.  6,  1 1 . 

Makers,  or  their  chief  workr.ien,  are  to  make  en- 
tries in  writing,  and  upon  oath,  every  six  weeks,  spe- 
cifying the  quantities  and  sorts,  and  also  names  and 
places  of  abo  Je  of  the  owner  thereof,  if  they  do  not 
belong  to  such  makers,  on  penalty  of  50I.  but  are  not 
obliged  to  go  further  than  the  next  market  town  to 
make  entry.  Duties  to  oe  paid  within  six  weeks  af- 
ter they  have  or  ought  to  have  made  such  entries,  on 
penalty  of  double  duty.  S.  13. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  24.  s.  15,  and  28  G.  III. 
c.  37.  s.  21,  materials  and  implements  in  the  hands  of 
makers  or  other  persons  in  trust  are  chargeable  with 
duties  and  penalties. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  11,  12,  bricks  and  tiles, 
for  which  all  duties  have  been  paid,  exported  to  fo- 
reign parts  from  lawful  quays,  and  in  lawful  hours, 
under  the  prescribed  rules  and  rerulntions,  are  enti- 
tled to  a  drawback  of  the  duty. 

Before  being  shipped  for  exportation,  the  export- 
ers are  to  give  the  officer  six  hours  notice  of  the  time 
and  place,  in  order  that  he  may  attend  such  ship- 
ping. S.  13. 

Before  being  shipped,  the  exporters  are  to  give 
security  for  due.  ,  exportation  thereof  in  treble 
the  amount  of  the  duty  to  be  drawn  back,  and 
by  themselves,  clerks,  or  managers,  are  to  make  oath 
they  believe  the  duties  have  been  lawfully  paid ;  and 
if  unshipped,  landed,  or  put  into  any  other  ship  or 
vessel  in  Great  Britain  (unless  through  unavoidable  ac- 
cident) after  being  shipped,  and  security  given  or  ten- 
dered for  the  due  exportation,  are  forfeited  over  and 
above  the  penalty  of  the  bond.     S.  13. 

By 
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By  sfafj,  41  G.  III.  c.  91.  s.  2,  pei-sons  making 
any  bricks  in  Great  Britain,  which,  before  removed 
to  the  kiln  or  clamp  for  burning,  shall  be  found  to  be 
more  than  ten  inches  in  ieni'th,  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  five  inches  in  width,  the  maker  of  such 
bricks  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  5s.  for  every 
thousand  of  such  bricks. 

CAi.TCprs,  Linens,  &c.  Bystat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41.  s. 
I)  6,  7,  painters,  stainers,  and  dyers  thereof  are  to 
take  out  a  licence  annually,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  10.  s.  17,  and  25  G.  IH.  c. 
72,  s.  7,  24,  calicoes  dyed  throughout  are  not  liable 
to  duty  ;  and  printers,  painters,  &c.  not  to  make  use 
of  any  warehouse,  drying  place,  &c.  without  first  giv- 
ing notice  thereof,  and  of  their  names  and  places  of 
abode,  in  writing,  at  the  next  office  of  excise,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50I. 

By  Stat.  I  G.  T.  c.  36.  s.  21,  painters,  printers,  &c. 
exercising  their  business,  except  at  thfir  usual  resi- 
dence or  places  of  trade,  arc  to  make  entry  thereof, 
and  pay  the  duty  before  they  begin,  on  penalty  of 
50I.  and  forfeiture  of  the  goods. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  82,  and  25  G.  III.  c. 
72.  s.  II,  24,  no  linens,  calicoes,  &c.  stamped  or  un- 
stamped, to  be  kept  in  any  warehouses,  rooms,  or 
places,  of  which  no  notice  has  been  given,  on  penalty 
of  50I.  and  forfeiture  of  the  goods. 

Bystat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  75,  77,  78,  excise  officers, 
by  day,  or  by  night  with  a  constable,  may  enter  and 
take  account  of  goods,  on  penalty  of  50I.  upon  parties 
obstructing  them. 

By  statf  14  G.  1 1  I.e.  72.  s.  2,  6,  stuffs  whoUy  made 
-i<r  cotton  spun  in  Great  Britain,  and  printed,  painted, 
nr  stained,  may  be  worn  and  used,  but  these  axe  to 
have  three  blue  threads,  at  certain  distances,  wove  in 
the  warp  of  each  piece  when  printed,  Sec.  and  to  be 
stamped  by  the  excise  officers  with  the  words  British 
maiiufnct-jrx.  S.  3. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  79.  s.  19,  not  having  three 
blue  threads  in  each  selvage  are  to  be  deemed  foreign, 
and  on  being  printed,  painted,  &c.  to  be  stamped  at 
each  end  with  the  words  "  foreign  calico  for  expor- 
tation." Drapers  or  other  venders,  having  forcigii  ca- 
licoes in  their  custody  not  so  stamped,  forfeit  the 
same,  and  tool,  penalty. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  72.  s.  ip,  45,  persons  having 
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in  their  custody  calicoes  v/hoUy  made  of  cotton  spun 
in  Great  Britain,  printed,  painted,  &c.  or  ofrering  tlu- 
same  to  sale,  not  having  three  blue  stripes  woven  in 
the  warp  or  selvage  (except  muslins,  neckcloths,  vel- 
vets or  fustians)j  or  for  exportation,  forfeit  such  goods, 
and  50I.  penalty.' 

By  Stat.  14  G.  III.  c.  72.  s.  9,  linen  or  cotton 
goods  imported,  with  three  blue  stripes  wove  in  the 
selvage,  are  forfeited,  and  persons  importing  the  same 
incur  a  penalty  of  lol.  for  each  piece. 

In  case  of  dispute  whether  such  goods  are  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture,  proof  thereof  to  lie  on  the  owner. 
S.  14. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  72.  s.  17,  24,  if  intended  to 
be  printed,  painted,  &c.  framers  are  to  denote  the 
measure,  to  be  divided  and  distributed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  excise. 

Goods  sent  by  the  owner  to  be  printed,  painted, 
&c.  must  .be  accompanied  with  a  note,  expressing 
the  number  of  pieces,  quality,  value,  and  time  when 
sent,  which  note  must  be  delivered  to  the  officer,  who 
is  to  take  account  of  the  goods.  S.  21,  24. 

Before  presented  to  the  officer,  or  before  printed, 
painted,  &c.  are  to  be  marked  at  both  ends  of  each 
piece  or  remnant  with  a  frame  mark,  containing  the 
owner's  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  name,  quality, 
and  price  of  the  goods,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and 
20s.  penalty. 

Foreign  muslins,  before  presented  to  the  officer, 
must  be  marked  at  both  ends  of  each  piece  or  rem- 
nant with  a  frame  mark,  containing  tlie  owner's  or 
printer's  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  name  v 
the  goods,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  loL  penally  for 
every  piece  printed,  &c.  without  such  inark.  8  20. 
And  beginnirig  to  print,  paint,  &c.  any  calicoes,  li- 
iicns,  &c.  before  such  frames  are  marked  as  above, 
forfeit  20I.  for  every  piece.  S.  9,  24. 

Printers,  painters,  &c.  unavoidably  obliterating  or 
defacing  such  frame  mark,  are  to  denote  the  measure- 
ment, and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  officer,  who  i 
thereupon  to  renew  the  mark.  S.  22. 

V/ilfully  cutting  out,  o'Dliterating,  or  defacing  the 
frame  mark,  penalty  5  oh  every  piece.  S-  11,24- 

Counterfeiting  or  forging  the  frame  mark,  penalty 
locl.  S.  22. 

Goods,  of  which  an  account' has  been  taken,  to  be 

kept 
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kept  separate  ,/rom  those  of  which  no  account  has 
been  taken,  on  forfeiture  of  50!.  S.  24. 

By  Stat.   10  Anne,  c  19.  s.  82,  and  25  G.  III.  c. 

12.  s.  13,  24,  printers  and  painters  fraudulently  con- 

cfealing  goods  after  printed,  &c.  forfeit  501.  and  all  the 

goods  found  in  any  private  place  of  which  notice  has 

•been  given. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  77,  79,  printers,  pain- 
ters, &c.  removing  or  sending  away  goods  before  any 
account  taken  by  the  officer,  and  the  duty  stamp  put 
thereon,  penalty  2cl. ;  and  the  goods  wherever  found, 
not  giving  satisfactory  account  of  goods  missing,  to  be 
charged  with  duties  for  the  same. 

By  Stat.  14  G.  III.  c  72.  s-  8,  and  25  G.  III.  c  72. 
s.  17,  24,  stamps  to  denote  the  payment  of  the  duty 
thereon  are  to  be  provided  and  distributed,  and  may 
be  altered  by  the  commissioners  of  excise.  Impression 
to  be  durable,  and  such  as  is  least  liable  to  be  forged. 

By  Stat.  19  Anne,  c.  19  s.  97,  and  25  G.  III.  c.  72. 
s.  17,  24,  goods  jwinted,  painted,  &c.  to  be  legally 
stamped  by  the  officer  as  soon  as  the  duty  is  secured ; 
officers  Stamping  the  same  with  the  duty  stamp,  to  do 
as  little  damage  as  may  be. 

Persons  counterfeiting  or  forging  the  stamp  pro- 
vided to  denote  the  payment  of  the  duty,  are  guilty  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Selling  with  counterfeit  stamps  knowingly,  penalty 
lool.  ahd  to  stand  in  the  pillory. 

By  Stat.  14  G.  Ill-  t-  73.  s.  10,  selling  cotton  stuffs 
of  British  manufacture  printed  or  painted,  with  coun- 
terfeit stamps  (knowingly),  felony  without  benefit  of 
derg)'. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  72.  s.  10,  24,  sending  away 
linen  calicoes  before  account  taken  by  the  officers,  and 
the  duty  stamp  put  on  both  ends  of  each  piece  or  rem- 
nant, 50I.  and  forfeiture  of  tljc  goods  v.-hcrever 
found. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  09,  such  goods  printed, 
painted,  &c.  within  one-eighth  of  a  yard  wide,  under 
or  over,  to  pay  as  yard  wide. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  47.  s..6,  printei-s,  painters,  &c. 
liable  to  duty  for  ribbands  and  silks  in  the  proportion 
they  are  made,  though  less  than  half  a  yard  wide. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  75,  painters,  printers, 
&c.  entitletl)  on  demand,  to  a  copy  of  the  officer's  re- 
turns. 
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Printers,  painters,  &c.  or  their  chief  workmen, 
must  make  entries  in  writing,  and  on  oath,  every  six 
weeks  ;  entries  to  contain  the  kinds  and  quantities^ 
and  also  the  names  and  abodes  of  the  owners  of  such 
goods  if  they  belong  to  others  -,  on  ncj'ixt,  50I.  pe- 
nalty. S.  72. 

Persons  arc  not  obliged  to  go  further  than  the  next 
market  town  to  make  entries.  S.  73. 

The  whole  duty  to  be  paid  within  six  weeks  after 
entry,  on  penalty  of  double  duty.  S.  74. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  72.  s.  15,  and  28  G.III.  c.  37. 
s.  21,  utensils  and  instruments  for  printing,  &c. 
in  custody  of  any  printers,  &c.  for  their  use,  are 
chargeable  for  duties  and  penalties. 

By  Stat.  14  G.  III.  c.  72.  s.  i,  and  2;  G.  III.  c.  73. 
s.  18,  24,  goods  printed,  painted,  &c.  on  oath  of  sus- 
picion that  such  are  in  the  custody  of  drapers  or 
others  for  sale  without  the  duty  stamps,  two  commis- 
sioners in  London,  or  two  justices  in  the  country,  may 
grant  their  warrant  to  search  for  and  seize  the  same  in 
the  day  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  constables. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  I.  c.  1 1.  s.  15,  and  27  G.  HI.  c  31. 
s.  16,  goods  painted,  printed,  &c.  found  without  the 
duty  stamp  (except  on  board  ship)  for  exportation,  are 
forfeited,  and  the  persons  in  whose  custody  the  same 
are  found  forfeit  lool. 

By  Stat.  iO.Anne,  c.  16  s.  97,  and  25  G.  III.  c. 
72.  s.  14J -^o,  goods  printed,  painted,  &c.  found  in 
the  custody  of  drapers,  traders,  or  others,  for  the 
printer's  use,  without  the  stamp,  arc  forfeited. 

Candles.  By  stat.  25  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  s.  25,  makers 
thereof,  within  the  limits  of  the  head-office  of  excise, 
are  to  occupy  a  tenement  of  lol.  per  annum,  and  pay 
parish  rates  ;  in  the  country  are  to  pay  to  church  and 
poor,  otherwise  their  entries  are  to  be  void. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41,  makers  of  tallow  or  other 
material,  except  wax  or  spermaceti,  for  sale,  cannot 
by  virtue  of  one  licence  carry  on  bi-.siness  in  any 
other  house  or  plr.c;  than  those  in  which  the  same 
was  carried  on  at  the  time  the  licence  \rs£  taken  out. 
S.  8. 

Makers,  whether  of  t;illow  or  other  material  (ex- 
cept wax  or  spermaceti)  for  sale,  being  partners  and 
carrying  on  business  in  one  house,  one  licence  is  suf- 
ficient.    Jbid. 

Makers,  whether  of  tallow  or  other  materials  (ex- 
cept 
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cept  wax  or  spermaceti)  for  sale,  are  to  take  out  and 
pay  duty  for  licences  annually,  on  penalty  of  loL, 
S.  I,  6,  7. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  lil.  c.  36,  makers  of  wax  or  sper- 
maceti are  to  take  out  and  pay  duty  for  licences  an- 
nually, on  penalty  of  20I.  S.  9,11,  I -J.  ^ 
Makers  of  wax  or  spermaceti,  having  licences  to 
make,  are  not  required  to  take  out  licences  to  sell. 
S.  14. 

Sellers  only  of  wax  or  spermaceti  are  to  take  out 
aud  pay  duty  for  licences  to  sell,  on  penalty  of  20I. 
S.  9,  II,  12,  14. 

Makers  or  sellers  of  wax  or  spermaceti   may  by 
virtue  of  one  licence  carrs"  on  trade  in  the  houses  or  ^ 
places  only  where  they  dwelt  when  such  licences 'were 
taken  out.     S.  13. 

Bystat  8  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  6,  and  1 1  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  23, 
makers  are  not  to  erect,  alter,  or  enlarge  any  work- 
house, room,  shop,  or  other  place  for  making  or 
keeping  candles  of  wax,  tallow,  or  other  materials, 
nor  use  any  copper,,  mould,  or  other  utensil,  \vithout 
entry  in  writing  at  the  office  of  excise,  on  penalty  of 
tool. 

By  Stat.  8  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  1 7,  wax,  tallow,  or  other 
materials  found  in  any  private  warehouse,  or  private 
coppers,  or  other  utensils,  of  which  no  entry  has  been 
made  or  notice  given,  are  forfeited. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  31.  s.  18',  makers  are  not  to 
withdraw  their  entries  whilst  any  duty  is  depending, 
or  any  copper  or  other  utensil  standing. 

By  s^-.'.t.  1 1  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  25,  goods  in,  an  unentered 
jiLic.;,  mule  or  making,^  or  tallow  melting  or  melted, 
Lottons  or  rushes* spread,  or  utensils  warm  with  tal- 
low, &c.  are  evidence  to  convict. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  Hi.  c.  1 1,  s.  7,  8, 'officers  are  to  be 
permitted  by  day  or  night  to  enter  and  take  account, 
on  penalty  of  lool. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  111.  c.  31.  s.  20,  !n;ikers  are  not  ob- 
liged to  admit  ofliTii  between  the  hours  of  devcn 
and  five  o'cl  •  night  without  a   constable, 

unless  where  candles  .ire  in  operation  or  unfinished, 
or  notice  given,  or  preparation  for  making. 

By  Stat.  8  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  12. 13,  makers  are  te  per- 
mit ofRcers  to  take  account  of  wax,  tallow,  or  other 
materials,  either  by  gauging,  weighing,  or  otherwise; 
penalty  for  obstructing  them  20I. 
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Makers  not  giving  satisfactory  accounts  of  wax, 
tallow,  &c";*missing,  chargeable  in. the  proportion  of 
'  io81b.  of  candles 'for  1 1 2lb.  of  materials.     S.  1 2. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  31,  nickers  are  to  provide 
and  affix,  at  their  own  expence,  sufficient  fastning."; 
to  their  furnaces,  coppers,  &c.  for  melting,  and  co- 
vers and  fastnings  to  the  dipping  mould,  and  also 
proper  places  or  chests  \yith  fastnings  for  securing  the 
drawing  mould,  and  to  permit  the  officer  to  lock, 
seal,  and  secure  the  same  as  soon  as  the  respective 
operations  are  finished.  Refusing  to  pay  for,  or  to 
permit  officers  to  secure  such  fastnings^penalty  tool. 
S.  21. 

Makers  desirous  of  lighting  a  fire  under  any  cop- 
per, or  dipping  moulds,  or  of  having  any  utensil 
opened,  must  give  six  hours  notice  in  writing  in 
liOndon,  and  twelve  hours  in  other  market  towns, 
and  twenty-four  hours  in  other  parts.     Ibid. 

Makers  opening  any  furnace,  copper,  utensil,  dip- 
ping-mould, or  door,  after  locked  and  secured,  or 
wilfully  breaking  or  iSftmaging  the  lock,  penalty  i  ool. 
Ibid. 

Makers  having  in  their  custody  any  drawing-mould 
not  locked  and  secm-ed,  unless  after  notice  for  Ubing 
the  same,  penalty  lool.     S.  22. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  74,  s.  29.  30,  makers,  before 
they"  begin  to  work,  are  to  give  oflkers  within  the 
limits  o£  the  chief  office  six  hours  notice  in  writing, 
in  city  or  town  out  of  the  limits  twelve  hours,  and 
in  other  places  tv^enty-four  hours,  of  the  time  of  be- 
ginning to  spread  cottons,  wicl^,  or  rushes,  and  also 
of  the  time  of  -beginning  to  run  in  the  same,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50U 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  31.  s.  21,  makers  are  to  li;':ht 
fires,  or  use  their  moulds,  within  one  hour  after  t!"7 
are  unlocked;  neglecting  so  to  do,  officers  may  lock, 
&c.  and  notice  to  be  void. 

By  Stat.  -11  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  27,  makers,  bc:crc-  un-y 
begin  to  work  upon  dip  candies,  are  to  give  the  offi- 
cers declarations  in  writing  of  the  time  of  beginning, 
together  with  the  number  of  sticks,  size,  and  number 
of  candles  on  each,  and  are  not  afterwards  to  increase 
either,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  77.  s.  6,  7,  makers  beginning 
to  spread  cotton  wicks  or  rushes  pursuant  to  notice 
(except  for  mould  candles),  are  to  proceed  without 

delay 
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delay  till  finished,  and  begin  to  dip  within  five  hours 
after  they  have  begun  to  spread,  and  continue  with- 
out interruption  till  the  making  is  finished,-  on  pe- 
nalty of  50I. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  11.  s.  9,  makers,  before  they 
begin  to  work  on  mould  candles,  are  to  give  ofiiccr 
declarations  in  writing  of  the  time  of  beginning,  the 
number  and  size  of  the  moulds,  and  the  number  of 
titpes  they  intend  to  fill  and  draw ;  and  are  not  to 
use  more  or  larger  moulds,  nor  fill  or  draw  oftener, 
on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  1 1  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  28,  lighting  fires  under 
coppers,  &c.  or  having  tallow  melting  in  any  utensil 
for  dipping  candles,  or  cottons  or  rushes  spread  or 
spreading,  are  deemed  to  have  made  a  beginning. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  2O,  s.  106,  candles  not  to  be 
increased  in  weight  by  re-dipping  or  otherwise,  after 
weighed  by  the  oflicers,  on  penalty  of  i  ol. 

By  Stat.  8  .Anne,  c.  9.  s.  15,  candles  of  which  an 
account  has  been  taken  to  be  kept  separate  from  can- 
dles of  which  no  account  has  been  taken,  on  penalty 
of  5I. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  30,  mixing  candles  that 
have  not  been  weighed  by  the  officers  with  candles 
that  have  been  weighed,  penalty  icol. 

Or  fraudulently  removing  candles  before  weighed, 
or  concealing  candles  or  materials,  penalty  lool. 

By  Stat.  8  Anne,  c.  9,  makers  removing  or  sending 
.iway  candles  before  accounts  taken  by  the  officer, 
without  twenty-four  hours  notice  in  London,  and 
two  days  notice  in  the  country,  penalty  20I.     S.  14. 

Or  fraudulently  concealing  candles  or  materials, 
[),;nalty  20I.     S.  i5. 

Candles  cracked  or  spoiled  ih  making,  and  unfit 
'or  sale,  being  shewn  to  officers,  they  are  to  deface 
hem,  and  allow  the  duty.     S.  29. 

Makers  are  entitled  on  demand  to  a  copy  of  the 
officer's  return.     S.  10. 

Makers  or  chief  workmen  to  make  entries  in 
..■riting  and  on  oath,  monthly  in  London,  and  every 
MX  v/eeks  in  the  country,  of  all  the  candles  made, 
specifying  the  weight,  number,  size,  and  quantity  of 
each  course,  on  penalty  of  2cl.     S,  7. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  IIL  c.  74.  s.  26,  27,  makers  are 
likewise  to  make  entry  in  writing  and  on  oath,  week- 
ly, in  London  and  country,  of  all  the  candles  made, 
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specifying  the  weight,  number,  size,  ai)d  quantity  of 
each  cotnse,  on  forfeiture xjf-iol. 

By  Stat.  8  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  8,  makers  are  not  obliged 
to  go  further  than  the  next  market  .town  to  make 
entries. 

By  Stat,  ir  G.  L  c.  30.  s.  29,  makers  having  in 
tlieir  custody  candles  not  mentioned  in  their  entries, 
and  of  which  the  o.licers  h.u'c  had  ^lo  account,  are 
chargeable  with  duty  for  the  same,  unless  it  be  proved 
that  they  were  before  charged,  or  bought  of  another 
chandler,  and  notice  of  such  buying  previously* given 
to  the  officer. 

By  Stat-  25  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  28,  makers  are,  both 
in  London  and  in  the  country,  to  pay  the  duty  within 
one  wciik  after  they  have  or  ought  to  have  made  en- 
trys  on  penalty  of  double  duty. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  21,  materials  and  uten- 
sils in  the  hands  of  chandlers  or  other  persons  in 
trust,  are  chargeable  with  duties  and  penalties. 

By  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  20,  candles  suspected  to  be 
pri\;.t  ;ly  making,  or  fraudulently  lodged  or  concealed, 
may  by  day  (or  night,  with  a  constable)  be  searched 
for  under  an  authority  of  a  warrant  from  one  com- 
missioner or  one  justice ;  if  any  be  found,  they  are 
to  be  seized,  and  subject  the  party  to  the  penalty  of 
lOol  unless  it  shall  be  made  appear  that  the  duty 
has  been  paid. 

By  statT  23  G.  II.  c.  21.  s.  34,  candles  suspected 
to  be  fraudulently  concealed  in  entered  or  unentered 
places,  may  by  day  (or  night,  with  a  constable)  be 
searched  for  and  seized  under  the  authority  of  a 
warrant  of  two  commissioners  in  London,  or  one 
justice  in  tlie  country,  for  obstructing  officers,  pe- 
nalty ircl. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  31,  persons  found  as- 
sisting in  privately  making  candles  may  be  arrested 
by  any  ofliecr  of  excise,  and  carried  before  one  justice, 
who  on  oath  of  -one  witness,  or  on  confession,  may 
convict  the  parties  in  the  penalty  of  2cl.  and  in  de- 
fault of  payment  -commit  them  for  two  months ; 
second  offence  4^1.  or  four  months  imprison- 
ment. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  77.  s.  10,  11,  persons  know- 
ingly receiving,  buying,  or  having  candles  in  custody 
after  being  removed  from  the  place  where  made  be- 
fore the  duty  has  been  charged  (except  condemned) 

0  o  subjects 
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subjects  the  goods  to  lorfellure,  and  the  party  to 
treble  vahie. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  26,  summons  directed 
to  persons  clandestinely  making,  by  their  real  or  as- 
sumed name,  and  left  at  the  places  where  discovery 
is  made,  is  sufficient. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  II.  c.  21.  s  30,  35,  on  trials  of  in- 
formation for  the  seizure  of  candles,  the  proof  of 
payment  of  duty  lies  on  the  claimer. 

In  cases  of  seizure  thereof,  appeal  may  be  made 
from  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  to  the 
commissioners  of  appeal,  and  from  that  of  justices  to 
the  quarter  sessions,  whose  judgment  sli.iU  be  final. 

S.37- 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  36.  s.  7,  wax  candies  seized 

and  condemned  for  non-payment  of  the  duties,  ape 
to  be  broken  and  rendered  unfit  for  use. 

By  Stat.  8  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  18,  candles  are  not  to  be 
exposed  for  sale  except  in  public  shops  or  warehouses, 
or  in  fairs  or  markets,  on  penalty  of  5I. 

No  fat  or  oil,  except  fish  oil,  is  to  be  burnt  in 
any  lamp  in  any  dwelling-house,  on  penalty  of  4cs. 
Hid. 

By  Stat.  8  and  9  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  31.  c.  6.  s.  15.  and 

t|  G.  III.  c.  II.  s.  5,  small  rush-lights,  only  once 

drawn  through  grease,  and  not  tallow,  and  made  by 

persons  to  be  used  in  their  own  houses,    are  not 

'  chargeable  with  duty. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  1 1 .  s.  8,  makers  of  candles 
obstructing  officers  in  the  execution  of  thcii-  duty, 
penalty  lool. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  II.  c.  2 1 .  s.  29,  candles  carried  coast- 
wise without  a  regular  cocquet  are  forfeited,  and  may 
be  seized  by  officers  of  excise. 

Cambrics  and  Lawns.  By  ^tat.  4  G.  III.  c.  37. 
► .  1 6,  may  be  made  in  England,  and  so  made  may  be 
bold  and  worn. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  19.  7  G.  III.  c.  43. 
s.  12.  and  4  G.  III.  c.  37.  s  17,  fabricators  thereof 
must  give  notice  of  the  finishing  every  piece,  that  the 
officer  may  attend  to  stamp  the  same  at  each  end 
before,  taken  out  of  the  loom,  on  forfeiture  of  5I.  and 
the  goods. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  13,  goods  must  be  duly 
marked  by  the  oflicer  having  regular  notice;  such 
officer  must  also  number  everv'  piece,  and  make  an 
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entry  of  the  particulars  thereof  in  a  book  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  master,  on  penalty  of  5I. 

By.  Stat.  4  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  21.  24.  and  7  G.  III. 
c.  43.  s.  17,  officers  marking  such  after  being  taken 
out  of  the  loom,  or  not  of  English  manufacture,  pe- 
nalty 5cl.  and  incapacity;  such  as  are  English  manu- 
facture found  without  the  stamp,  forfeited,  also  pe- 
nalty 20cl. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  26.  and  7  G.  III.  c.  43. 
s.  1 8,.  forging  or  counterfeiting  stamps  for  marking 
the  same,  or  the  impression  thereof,  or  importing 
foreign  canibrics  with  counterfeit  stamps,  or  selling 
cambrics  with  counterfeit  stamps  (knov.-inglv),  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  22.  and  7  G.  III.  c.  43. 
s.  15,  prevailing  on  officers  by  bribery  to  mark  such 
as  are  not  made  in  England,  or  after  cut  out  of  the 
loom,  penalty  lool.  and  pillory  two  hours. 

By  7  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  16,  annual  accounts  thereof 
to  be  transmitted  by  officers  to  the  commissioners  in 
the  month  of  June,  on'pain  of  being  dismissed. 

All  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  the 
act  relating  thereto  to  be  sued  for  in  the  courts  at 
Westminster.     S.  21.' 

By  Stat.  4  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  30,  actions  for  recovery 
of  pecuniary  penalties  un^er  the  laws  relating  to  these 
articles,  are  to  be  laid  in  the  proper  courts,  and  com- 
menced within  twelve  months. 

By  7  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  22,  on  information  for  pe- 
nalty a  capias  may  issue  in  the  first  process ;  defen- 
dants are  to  give  bonds  for  their  appearance,  and  se- 
curities to  answer  the  penalties,  or  suffi;r  imprison- 
ment. 

If,  on  trial  of  actions  for  the  seizure  thereof,  ques- 
tions shall  arise,  where  such  goods  were  manufac- 
tured, proof  to  lie  on  the  claimers.  S.  24. 
-  By  Stat.  4  G.III.  c.  37.  s.  25,  goods  seized  and  con- 
demned under  the  act  4  G.  III.  c  37,  to  be  sold  and 
delivered  upon  bond  for  exportation  only. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  16,  stamps  for  making 
cambrics  and  lawns  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  officer, 
or  his  executor,  on  the  order  of  the  commissiooers, 
on  penalty  of  20cl. 

Officers  to  be  paid  for  the  stamping  them,  by  the 
manufacturer,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners. 
S.  I  !• 

By 
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By  st.it.  37  G.  III.  c.  72.  s.  i,  cambrics  or  French 
lawn  prohibited  to  be  used  or  worn  within  this  king- 
dom, viz.  from  and  after  August  i,  1797,  ™  '^^^^  ^")' 
French  cambric  or  huvn  shall  be  found  (except  in 
legal  warehouses  for  exportation)  in  any  shops,  ware- 
houses, orother  places  whatsoever,-  upon  land  within 
this  kingdom,  the  same  is  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized 
by  officers  of  customs,  and  the  persons  in  whose  pos- 
session they  are  found  may  be  prosecuted,  and  pe- 
nalties recovered,  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same  rules,  &c.  as  if  they  had  been  clandestinely  im- 
ported and  run  into  this  kingdom. 

French  and  cambric  lawn  being  seized,  arc  to  be 
sold  for  exportation  only.     S.  6. 

Commissioners  of  the  customs  may  cause  cambric 
and  French  l.'.wn  seized  at  other  ports  to  be  sold  hi 
London. 

Coach-makers.  By  stat.  25  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  s.  3, 
coach-makers  are  to  take  out  licences  annually,  on 
penalty  of  I  ol.  .^ 

Such  licences  will  authorize  executors,  administra- ^ 
tors,  or  the  wives  or  children  of  persons  deceased,  to 
carry  on  trade    for    tlie  unexpired   terms   thereof. 
S.  5. 

Duty  for  carriages  built  and  sold  to  be  paid  every 
six  weeks,  on  penalty  of  20I.     S.  8. 

By  stat.  38  G.  III.  c.  54.  s.  i,  true  accounts  in 
writing  to  be  delivered  every  six  weeks,  on  oath,  of 
the  numbers  and  sorts  of  carriages  made  and  sold 
within  that  period,  and  the  days  the  same  were  de- 
'';vercd,  together  with  the  names  and  pLaces  of  abode 
'  f  the  persons  to  or  for  whom  such  carriages  were 
lielivered,  on  penalty  of  2cl. 

CoffeEjTea;  and  Cocoa  Nuts.  By  stat.  20  G.  III. 
'.  35.  !f!'i4,  15,  dealers  in  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa  nuts 
to  take  out  a  licence  ann.ually,  on  penalty  of  20I. ;  one 
licence  sufficient  for  dealing  in  any  or  either  of  the 
ibove  articles ;  licence  within  the  limits  of  the  head- 
office  to  be  granted  by  two  commissioners,  in  other 
places  by  collcct'>rs  and  supervisors  of  excise  ;  to  be 
.chewed  ten  days  before  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months. 

By  stat.'  19  G.  III.  c.  69,  every  dealer  to  cause  the 
words  JeaLr  in  tea,  &c.  to  be  painted  over  the  door 
of  the  shop,  on  penalty  of  200I.     S.  18. 

A  dealer  not  having  made  entry  at  the  excise- 
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office,  and  having  the  words  di-nlcr  hi  tea,  &c.  painted 
ov?r  his  door,  penalty  50I.     i^.  21. 

Dealers  purchasing  of  any  person  other  than  a 
dealer  having  the  words  dealer  ir  ten.,  Sec.  painted  over 
his  door,  except  from  the  original  warehouse,  or  at 
the  India  company's,  the  customs,  the  excise,  or  sal- 
vage sales,  &c.  penalty  lool.     S.  19,  20. 

Cioods  purchased  by  any  person  not  being  a  dealer, 
of  any  person  not  having  the  words  fiea/er  in  ten^  &c. 
painted  over  his  door  (except  at  the  Ind'ia  company's, 
the  customs,  the  excise,  or  salvage  sales,  &c.)  subject 
the  buyer  to  a  penalty  of  lol.  The  setter,  within 
twenty  days  after,  and  before  information  laid,  disco* 
vering  the  buyer,  exonerates  himself.     S.  22. 

By  stat.  J I  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  .fj  publicans  or  dealers  in 
brandy  having  above  six  pounds  of  tea,  coffee,  of 
cocoa  nuts  in  their  custody,  are  deemed  sellers  there- 
of, and  subject  themselves  to  the  survey  of  the  ex-" 
cise,  and  to  the  penalties  for  dealing  without  a  li-" 
cence. 

By  stat.  To  G.  I.  c.  10.  s.  10,  de.ilers  must,  before 
they  receive  any  of  the  above  goods  into  their  cus-  ^ 
tody,  make  entiy  in  writing,  at  the  next  office  of 
excise,  of  their  warehouses,  rooms,  shops,  or  other 
places  for  keeping  tea,  &c.  on  penalty  of  200I. 

By  stat.  10  G.  I,  c.  10.  s  14.  and  12  G.  III.  c.  46. 
s.  6,  coffi;e  and  cocoa  nuts  not  to  be  sold  or  exposed 
to  sale  but  in  some  entered  shop,  &c.  on  forfeiture 
thereof,  and  treble  value.  For  tea  exposed  to  sale 
in  such  manner  the  penalty  is  lol.  and  forfeiture 
thereof. 

By  stat.  10  G.  I.  c.  10.  s  35.  and  12  G-III.  c.  46, 
s.  4,  dealers  must  enter  each  night  in  one  book  all 
such  goods  sold  or  consumed  in  the  day  in  quantities 
under  six  pounds,  and  in  another  book  all  sold  in 
quantities  above  six  pounds,  on  penalty  of  locl.  Not 
to  have  more  than  one  entry-book  of  each  sort  at  a 
time,  and  enter  distinct  accounts  of  black  and  green 
tea  sold  or  consumed,  on  the  same  penalty. 

By  stat.  12  G.  Ill  c.  46.  s  35,  dealers  must  leave 
their  entn'-books  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  offi- 
cer, and  return  thom  upon  oath  when  filled  upj 
for  refusal,  neglect,  or  false  entry,  penalty  looI. 

By  stat.  1 1  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  12,  a  dealer,  upon  oaili 
or  suspicion,  may  be  summoned  by  two  commissioners 
in  London,  or  one  magistrate  in  the  country,    to 
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ir.ake  oath  to  his  entry-book ;  for  refusing,  penalty 
2cl. 

By  Stat.  TO  G.III.  c.io.  s.  15,  ami  12  G. III.  c.  46, 
s.  5,  dealers  selling  above  six  pounds  are  entitled,  on 
application,  to  a  permit  or  ccrtificrite  to  protect  the 
same  from  seizure  on  reir.o-.  - '  the  permit  must 
specify  distinctly  the  qu?       ^  ox  black  and  green  tea. 

By  Stat.  21G.III.  C.55.  s.  27,  and  10 G.  III.  c.  10. 
s.  16,  permits  for  removal  to  express  the  time  they 
are  to  he  in  force,  as  well  for  removing  from  the 
stock  of  the  person  as  delivering  into  the  stock  of  a 
person  to  whom  the  same  is  sent,  and  to  be  in  force 
only  a  limited  time. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  c.  55.  s  27,  28,  goods  not  be- 
ing received  into  the  stock  of  the  person  to  whom 
sent  within  the  time  limited  in  the  permit,  to  be 
considered  as  removed  without  permit ;  but  on  proof 
of  unavoidable  delay,  the  court  before  whom  the 
matter  is  brought  may  restore  the  goods. 

Dealers  taking  permits,  and  not  sending  away  goods 
or  returning  permits  within  tlie  time  limited  for  re- 
moving goods  out  of  stock,  forfeit  treble  value,  to- 
gether with  the  goods  also,  if  on  taking  stock  there 
shall  not  appc.u-  a  sufficient  decrease  to  answer  the 
permits.     S   27. 

Dealers  having  an  increase  in  their  stock  above 
what  the  officer  found  in  his  last  survey,  such  increase 
is  to  be  deemed  brought  in  without  permit,  and  to 
be  forfeited,  and  the  dealer  incurs  the  penalty  of  20I. 
S.  29. 

By  Stat.  ID  G.  I  c.  10.  s.  39,  dealers  fraudulently 
concealing  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  nuts,  forfeit  the  same 
and  treble  value. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  I,  all  goods  liable  to 
forfeiture  are  seizable  on  board  sliip  by  any  officer  of 
excise. 

By  Stat.  10  G  I.  c.  10.  s.  1 1,  dealers  not  to  bring 
in  tea,  toSee,  or  cocoa  nuts,  without  giving  notice, 
and  producing  an  authentic  permit  or  certificate  to 
the  proper  officer,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and 
treble  value. 

By  Stat   10  G.  I.  c.  10.  s.  26,  and  21  G.  III.  c.  at;. 
s.  10,  goods  not  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  warehouses  . 
for  home  consumption,  but  upon  producing  a  warrant 
of  the  inland  duty  being  paid. 

Goods  not  to  be  delivered  out  of  warehouses  for 
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home  consumption  without  a  permit  granted  by  the 
warehouse-keeper,  and  signed  by  the  officers  of  ex- 
cise.    IbiJ. 

By  Stat.  10  G.  I.  c.  ic.  s.  29.,  goods  being  delivered 
by  warehouse-keepers  illegally,  subjects  them  to  the 
forfeiture  of  their  employ,  and  lool.  penalty. 

By  Stat.  22  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  26,  and  23  G.  III. 
c.  70.  s.  10,  dealers  or  other  persons  counterfeiting 
or  forging,  or  fraudulently  altering  or  erasing  any 
permit  or  certificate,  or  knowingly  receiving,  pub- 
lishing, or  using  any  counterfeited,  forged,  false,  un- 
true, altered,  or  erased  permit  or  certificate,  forfeit 
500I. 

By  Stat.  10  G.  I.  c.  10.  s.  12,  dealers  must  permit 
officers  at  all  times  (by  day)  to  enter  and  take  account, 
on  forfeiture  of  lool. 

Goods  suspected  to  be  concealed  may  in  the  day 
(or  night  with  a  constable)  be  searched  for  and  seized 
under  a  warrant  of  two  commissioners  in  London,  or 
of  one  justice  in  the  country;  for  obstructing,  penalty 
lool.     S.  13. 

By  Stat.  10  G.I.  c.  10.  s.  13,  40,  and  21  G.  III. 
c.  55.  s.  45,  obstructing  or  molesting  officers  in  seiz- 
ing tea,  co&ee,  or  cocoa  nuts,  or  rescuing  or  staving, 
or  destroying  the  goods,  or  attempting  either  after 
seized,  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat  35  G.  III.  c.  1 1 8.  s.  22,  and  when  searched 
and  seized  under  a  warrant,  penalty  lool. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  69.  s.  10,  for  obstructing 
officers  in  seizing  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  nuts,  or  rescu- 
ing, or  destroying  or  damaging  the  same,  or  the 
package  after  seized,  offenders  may  be  arrested,  taken 
before  one  magistrate,  and  committed  for  trial  at  the 
next  quarter  sessions. 

By  Stat.  10  G.  1.  c.  10.  s.  21,  and  12  G.  I.  c.  28, 
s.  8,  when  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  nuts  are  seized,  the 
proof  of  payment  of  the  duty  lies  on  the  claimer. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  35,  36,  tea  imported 
must  be  entered  with  excise,  and  landed  within  thirty 
days  after  reported,  on  forfeiture  thereof;  but  this 
does  not  extend  to  tea  imported  by  the  East-India 
company. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  38,  s.  5,  a  quantity  of  tea 
sufficient  for  one  year's  consumption  must  be  always 
kept  before-hand  by  the  East-India  company. 

Four  public  sales  arc  to  be  held  every  year  by  the 

East- 
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East-India  company,  at  which  such  quantity  as  shall 
be  adjudged  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  must  be 
put  up  at  prime  cost,  with  the  charge  of  freight,  im- 
portation, insurance,  and  lawful  interest,  and  must 
be  sold,  provided  an  advance  of  one  penny  per  pound 
is  bid.  But,  by  a  regulation  adopted  at  the  late 
sales,  if  an  advance  take  place  of  one  farthing  upon 
bohea,  and  one  halfpenny  upon  congo  and  green  tea, 
the  highest  bidder  becomes  the  purchaser.    Ibid. 

By  Stat.  18  G.  II.  c.  26.  s.  7,  tea  put  up  to  sale 
by  the  East-India  company,  the  best  bidder,  within 
three  days,  must  deposit  40s.  per  chest,  or  forfeit  six 
times  the  value  of  such  deposit,  and  be  rendered  in- 
capable of  bidding  at  any  future  sale. 

By  Stat.  13  G.  III.  c  44.  s.  2,  tea  put  up  to  sale 
by  the  East-India  company,  the  best  bidder  for  any 
lot  of  bohea  must  deposit  4I.  per  chest,  under  tiie 
conditions,  penalties,  &c.  contained  in  18  G  II.  c.26. 

By  Stat.  18  G.  II.  c.  26.  s.6,  sales  of  tea  by  the 
East-India  company  must  be  attended  by  an  officer 
of  excise,  who  is  to  take  an  account  of  the  buyers 
and  prices,  and  return  the  same  to  the  commissioners 
on  oath ;  such  return  to  ascertain  the  charges  of  each 
lot. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  38.  s.  3,  and  25  G.  III. 
c.  74.  s.  2,  the  duty  thereon  to  be  computed  from 
the  gross  price  at  the  company's  sales,  and  the  ac- 
count thereof  made  up  by  the  company,  together 
with  the  proper  offici-r  of  excise. 

The  duty  thereon  to  be  paid  by  the  purchasers  to 
the  company,  and  by  the  company  to  the  receivers 
of  the  revenue,  within  forty  days  after  each  quarterly 
sale.     Ibid. 

By  Stat.  1 8  G.  II.  c.  26.  s.  2,  the  duty  thereon  to 
be  paid  before  taken  out  of  the  warehouses. 

By  Stat.  10  G.  I.  c.  10.  s.  29,  a  true  account  there- 
of to  be  entered  by  the  respective  warehouse-keepers 
m  books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  of  all  quantities 
received  and  delivered,  distinguishing  to  whom  deli- 
vered, and  whether  for  home  consumption  or  expor- 
tation. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  III.  c.  46.  s.  i,  2,  dealers  therein 
to  distinguish  their  tea  by  the  names  black  or  green  ; 
black  comprehends  bohea, congo, souchong,  and  pekoi 
green  every  other  sort. 

Dealers  to  mark  their  cannisters  or  other  packages 
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with  the  words  black  or  green  tea,  Recording  to  the 
sort  of  tea  contsined  in  each.     Ibid. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  c.  55.  s.  25,  dealers  to  deliver 
to  officers,  on  demand,  samples  of  the  identical  tea 
intended  to  be  removed  by  permit,  not  exceeding  two 
ounces ;  such  samples  to  be  paid  for ;  refusing  sana- 
ples,  penalty  20I. 

By  4  G.  IT.  c.  14.  s.  I  r,  dealers  manufacturing 
leaves  in  imitation  of  tea,  or  mixing  or  colouring 
such  leaves,  or  having  in  custody,  or  ofTering  to  sale 
any  dyed  or  manufactured  leaves  or  tea  mixed  there- 
with, penalty  lol.  for  every  pound  weight. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  5,  dealers  not  to  alter, 
adulterate,  or  fabricate  tea  with  terra  japoiiica,  or 
other  drug,  or  mix  tea  with  other  leaves  or  ingredi- 
ents, on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  lool. 

By  Stat.  1 7  G.  III.  c.  29.  s.  I,  dealers  or  other  per- 
sons dying  or  manufacturing  leaves  in  imitation  of 
tea  or  tea  leaves  that  have  been  used,  or  mixing  such 
leaves  with  terra  jnpotiica,  copperas,  &c.  or  selling, 
exposing  to  sale,  or  having  in  custody  any  such  leaves, 
on  conviction,  by  oath  of  one  witness  before  one 
magistr.itc,  penalty  5I.  per  pound;  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, to  be  committed  for  not  more  than  twelve  nor 
less  than  six  months. 

Dealers  or  others  having  in  their  cust^ody  above  six 
pounds  of  ash,  elder,  or  other  leaves,  green  or  manu- 
factured, not  "proving  they  were  gathered  with  the 
consent  of  the  owners  of  the  trees,  and  what  uses 
other  than  fabricating  imitations  of  tea,  penalty  5I. 
per  pound ;  and  in  default  of  payment,  to  be  com- 
mitted for  not  more  than  twelve  months,  nor  less 
than  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate. 
S.  2. 

By  17  G.  III.  c.  29.  s.  3,  leaves  dyed  or  fabricated 
in  imitation  of  tea,  suspected  to  be  concealed,  may 
by  day,  or  night  vvltli  a  constable,  -be  searched  for 
and  seized  under  a  warrant  of  one  magistrate ;  pe- 
nalty of  obstructing  50I. ;  in  default  of  payment,  the 
party  may  be  committed  for  not  more  than  twelve 
nor  less  than  six  months. 

Leaves,  green  or  manufiictured,  found  in  the  cus- 
tody of  any  person,  suspected  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  fabricating  any  imitation  of  tea,  to  be  seized  and 
burnt,  unless  the  owners  prove  within  twenty-four 
hours  that  they  were  gathered  with  the  cousent  of 
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the  proprietor  of  the  trees,  and  An-  other  uses  than 
before  nicntioneJ.     S.  3  and  ^. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  29.  s.  j,  leaws  dyed  or  ma- 
nufactured in  imitation  of  tea,  and  fminJ  in  the  ont- 
hotiscs,  gardens,  or  lands  of  any  person,  are  deemed 
to  be  in  his  custody,  if  lodged  there  with  his  privity 
or  consent.     S.  5. 

Leaves  dyed  or  fobricated  in  imitation  of  tea,  the 
conviction  for  such  offence  to  be  certified  in  form 
prescribed-  to  the  quarter  sessions,  to  be  there  filed 
with  the  records.     S.  9. 

Leaves  dyed  or  fabricated  in  imitation  of  tea,  the 
jiulcment  of  the  magistrates  for  offences  relative 
thereto  to  be  fin.il,  and  not  to  be 'moved  by  certiorari. 
ItiJ. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  IIL  c.  55.  s.  26,  tea  above  six  pounds 
found  ^cmo^  ing  at  any  hour  except  between  seven  ^ 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, from  the  29th  day  of  September  to  the  25th  day 
of  March,  or  between  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  251)1  day 
of  March  to  the  29th  day  of  September  (except  in 
a  known  stage-coach  or  waggon  usually  travelling 
out  of  those  hours),  with  or  without  permit,  to  be 
forfeited,  to<'ether  with  the  cattle  and  carriasje  em- 
ployed  therein. 

A  dealer  receiving  tea  with  permit  may  return  the 
same,  or  anv  part  thereof,  within  twcnt\"-four  hours 
after,  upon  giving  twelve  hours  notice  to  the  officers, 
v:atnng  thexrause  of  such  return,  and  signing  his  own 
name,  aJld  adding  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  same  is  returned,  with  the  words  "  returned  tea" 
on  the  package.     S.  24. 

By  Stat.  21  G.III.  c.  5c-  s.  24,  dealers  returning 
tea  to  the  persons  from  whom  the  same  is  received 
without  permit,  or  in  anywise  contrary  to  the  statute, 
to  forfeit  the  same,  and  i  col.  penalty. 

By  Stat.  21  G.in.  c.  ^^.  s.  20,  24,  and  22  G.  III. 
c.  6S,  s.  21,  24,  tea  (any  quantity  except  such  as  is 
returned  inider  the  legal  rules)  removed  from  with- 
out to  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  with  or  with- 
otit  permit,  is  forfeited,  with  th'e  vessels,  boats, 
horses,  and  carriages,  employed  in  removing  the 
san\e. 

By  Stat.  12  G.I.  c.  28.  s.  6,  if  tea  be  seized  by  any 
ofilcer  of  the  customs  by  land,  notice  thereof  must  be 
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given  to  the  excise  within  48  hours,  in  order  to  en- 
title the  seizing  officer  to  the  reward. 

Tea  seized  by  any  officer  of  the  customs,  if  after- 
ward removed  without  an  excise  permit,  may  be 
seized.     Ibid. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  c.  55.  s.  23,  tea  seized  by  of- 
ficers of  excise  in  any  part  of  England,  must  be  sent 
to  London,  with  permit,  and  there  publicly  sold. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  I.  c.  28.  s.  29,  dealers  in  cocoa  nuts 
are  to  keep  an  account  of  all  sold  or  delivered  in  par- 
cels of  281b.  or  upwards,  and  of  the  name  and  place 
of  abode  of  the  persons  to  whom  solcl  or  delivered, 
and  shall  permit  officers  to  peruse  and  take  copies 
thereof,  on  penalty  of  20I. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  11.  c.  14;  s.'i2,  coffee,  the  shells  or 
husks  thereof,  being  seized  and  condemned,  are  to 
bfe  destroyed,  and  the  seizing  officer  to  have  a  re- 
ward, not  rxceeding  20s.  per  cwt. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  c.  55.  s.  13,  17,  cocoa  nuts  da- 
maged, and  which  cannot  be  sold  for  one  shilling 
per  pound,  are  not  to  be  used  for  home  consump- 
tion,-but  may  be  exported  on  bond  not  to  reland 
the  same. 

Coffee  damaged,  and  not  worth  is.  6d.  per  pound, 
is  not  to  be  sold  for  home  consumption,  but  may  be 
exported  upon  bond  not  to  reldnd  the  same.     Ibid. 

By  Stat.  21  G.III.  c.  55.  s.  19,  coffee  an<J  cocoa 
nuts  seized,  which  cannot  be  sold  for  one  shilling 
per  pound,  to  be  destroyed. 

By  Stat.  10  G.  I.  c.  10.  s.  31,  33',  coffee  for  sale 
must  be  roasted  at  houses  provided  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  excise,  and  nowhere  else. 

Note,  Private  persons  may  roast  coffre  at  their  own 
houses,  but  not  for  sale. 

Roasters  to  be  appointed  and  materials  provided 
by  commissioners,  but  dealers  may  employ  their  own 
roasters  if  they  please.     S.  31,  32. 

Coffee  roasted  at  public  roasting-houses  by  public 
roasters,  to  pay  not  exceeding  8s.  per  hundred,  by 
private  roasters  3s.  per  hundred.     Ibid. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c.  3.  s.  9,  coffee  is  not  to  be 
roasted  with,  nor  the  weight  thereof  to  be  increased 
by  butter,'  water,  grease,  &c.  nor  is  any  dealer  know- 
ingly to  buy  coffee  so  mixed,  on  penalty  of  lool. 

By  Stat.  10  G.  I.  s.  34,  rodsters,  or  officers  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  roasting-houses,  neglecting  to 
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give  due  attendance,  forfeit  for  the  first  offence  lol, 
and  for  the  second  2cl.  and  their  employments. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  I.  c.  28,  coffee  seized  by  any  officer 
of  the  customs,  if  afterwards  removed  without  an 
excise  permit,  may  be  re-seized.     S.  6. 

Coffee  seized  and  condemned  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land, may  be  brought  to  and  publicly  sold  in  Lon- 
don.    S.  I. 

By  Stat.  35  G.  III.  c.  118,  samples  may  be  taken  of 
coffee  and  cocoa  nuts  after  being  weighed,  not  ex- 
ceeding four  ounces  in  weight,  and  not  more  than 
three  samples  to  be  taken  out  of  one  cask  ;  and  upon 
taking  a  second,  the  fii"st  sample  to  be  returned,  or 
i.a  lieu  thereof  a  quantity  of  good  coffee  equal  in 
weight  to  such  previous  sample.     S.  12. 

By  Stat.  3  5  G.  III.  c.  118,  coffee  and  cocoa  nuts 
may  be  delivered  from  such  warehouses  for  home 
consumption,  on  production  of  a  certificate  of  the 
payment  of  the  duties,  but  not  to  be  delivered  in  less 
quantities  than  the  entire  cask,  bag,  or  other  package 
in  which  the  same  was  imported  or  re-packed  when 
first  weighed,  nor  in  any  less  quantity  than  1 1  alb.  at 
least,  under  penalty  of  5 ol.     S.  15. 

Coffee  and  cocoa  nuts  to  be  lodged  as  the  commis- 
sioners shall  appoint.     S.  17,        - 

Warehouse  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  proper  officer 
of  excise  before  delivery  of  the  coffee  or  cocoa  niits, 
after  the  rate  of  one  shiilinc;  per  week  per  ton  weight. 
S.  19. 

Coffee  or  cocoa  nuts  deposited  in  the  warehouses 
may  be  sold  for  payment  of  the  dujries,  if  not  cleared 
and  the  duties  paid  in  three  years;  the  surplus,  if 
any,  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietor.     S.  2 1 . 

The  duties  imposed  on  coffee  and  cocoa  nuts  by 
27  G.  III.  c.  13,  and  35  G.  III.  c.  13,  are  extended 
to  all  coffee  and  cocoa  nuts  delivered  for  home  con- 
sumption out  of  the  warehouses  provided  by  35 
G.  III. 

By  Stat.  38  G.  III.  c.  33.  s.  10,  commissioners  of 
the  customs  may  permit  the  removal  of  coffee  and 
cocoa  nuts  from  the  port  of  importation  to  any  other 
part  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  the 
s-ame. 

By  Stat.  41  G.  III.  c.  91.  s.  3,  any  commodity 
manufactured  in  imitation  of  coffee,  found  in  the 
custody  of  any  dealer  in  coffee,  shall  be  forfeited, 
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and  the  dealer  in  whose  custody  the  same  is  found 
shall  incur  a  penalty  of  50I. 

Chocolate.  Bystat.  21  G.  III.  c.  55.  s.  19,  cho- 
colate seized,  and  which  cannot  be  sold  for  dne  shil- 
hng  per  pound,  to  be  destroyed. 

The  proof  of  the  same  not  being  manufactured  to 
lie  on  the  owner.     S.  4. 

N.  B.  The  inland  duties  on  chocolate  being-re- 
pealed by  21  G.  III.  c.  55,  it  is  no  longer  under 
survey  of  officers  of  excise,  and  any  person  is  at  li- 
berty to  make  chocolate  from  cocoa  nuts  that  have 
paid  duty. 

Cyder  and  Perry.  Bystat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  26.  s.  34, 
cyder  and  perry  to  be  charged  by  wine  measure. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  IJI.  c.  14,  s.  5,  being  either  received 
by  any  person  to  sell  or  dispose  of,  makes  such  person 
a  factor  or  agent. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  i.  s.  24,  cyder  and  perry  pur- 
chased for  private  use  by  persons  not  being  dealers  or 
retailers,  are  exempt  trom  the  four  shillings  duty  im- 
posed by  the  annual  malt  act. 

Sold  to  distillers  to  be  used  for  distilling,  are  not 
chargeable  with  the  four  shillings  duty.     S.  1 1 . 

By  Stat.  6  G.  III.  c.  14.  s.  5,  received  from  any 
persons,  if  proved  to  be  made  from  fruit  of  their  own 
growth,  not  chargeable  with  duty. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  III.  c.  1 6.  s.  5, 6,  7, 1 2 .  and  29  G.  III. 
c.  10.  s.  22,  &c.  accompanied  with  a  certificate  that 
all  or  any  part  of  the  duties  have  been  charged,  not 
to  be  again  charged  with  such  duties  or  part  of 
duties. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  59.  s.  26,  either  being  found 
in  rooms,  cellars,  &c.  entered  by  any  wholesale  dealer 
in  wine  for  keeping  or  selling  the  latter  article,  is  to 
be  deemed  foreign  wine. 

Cvder  and  perry  are  to  be  kept  separate  and  apart 
from  wine  by  retailers  of  the  latter,  on  penalty  of  los. 
per  gallon,  and  forfeiture  of  the  wine  and  liquors  not 
set  apart.  S.  24. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  III.  c.  13.  s.  8,  being  carried  from 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  in  any  ship,  ves- 
sel, barge,  &c.  the  master  thereof  is  within  three 
days  after  the  arrival  at  the  port  of  delivery,  to  give 
the  officers  of  the  excise  an  account  in  writing  of  the 
quantity,  with  the  names  and  residences  of  the  per- 
sons by  and  to  whom  sent,  on  penalty  of  20I.  to  be 
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landed  within  2 1  days  after  her  arrival  at  the  phce  of 
delivery,  on  forfeiture  thereof. 

CvptR  Makers.  By  siat.  8  G.  III.  c.  i.  s.  25,  are 
to  make  entry  in  ^vriting  at  the  next  oilice  of  excise  of 
all  store-houses,  rooms,  cellais.  Sec.  for  making  or 
keeping,  on  penalty  of  50L 

15y  Stat.  7,  8  W.  III.  c.  30.  s.  16,  17,  to  permit 
officers  by  day,  or  night  with  a  constable,  to  enter 
and  take  accounts  ;  for  refusing,  penalty  15I.  for  con- 
cealing or  conveying  av/ay  cyder,  penalty  lol.  per 
hogshead. 

By  Stat.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  19.  s.  9,  are  not  to  de- 
liver any  cyder  or  vinegar  to  distillers  or  vinegar 
makers,  without  notice  to  officers,  penalty  20s.  per 
barrel. 

Cyber  Factors.  By  stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  i.  s.  25.  and 
6  G.  III.  c.  14.  s.  9,  receiving  cyder  or  perry  for  sale, 
are  to  make  entry  in  writing  at  the  next  office  of  ex- 
cise, of  all  their  store-houses,  cellars,  or  other  places 
for  keeping  the  same,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

Factors  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  dealers  in  or  retailers  of  cyder. 

Receiving  into  their  custody  cyder  for  sale,  with- 
out certificates,  are  charj-eable  with  duties  for  the 
same,  unless  proved  to  be  made  from  fruit  of  their 
own  growth.  S.  5. 

Factors  receiving  cyder  with  certificates  that  all  or 
any  part  of  the  duties  have  been  charged,  are  not  to 
be  charged  again  with  the  duties  or  such  part  of 
them.    S.  5,  6,  7,  and  29  G.  III.  c.  10.  s.  22. 

By  Stat.  (5  G.  III.  c.  14.  s.  15,  for  sending  cyder  or 
perry  from  makers  to  buyers  without  the  duty  being 
charged,  and  without  certificate  thereof,  penalty 
sol. 

CvnER  Dealers.  By  stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  i.  s.  25,  are 
to  make  entries  in  writing  at  the  next  office  of  excise, 
of  all  places  used  by  them  for  keeping,  on  penalty  of 
sol. 

By  stat.  4  G.  I.  c.  3.  s.  1 1,  dealers  receiving  cyder 
or  perry  from  remote  places,  are  to  permit  officers  in 
the  day  time,  on  demand,  to  enter  and  take  account 
on  forfeiture  of  50I. 

Are  chargeable  with  duty  for  cyder  brought  in  un- 
less they  make  it  appear  that  it  has  been  charged,  or 
was  made  from  fruit  of  their  own  growth. 

By  stat.  6  G.  III.  c.  14.  s.  6,  12,  dealers  receiving 
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cyder  with  certificates  that  all  or  any  of  the  duties 
have  been  charged,  are  not  again  to  be  charged  with 
any  of  the  like  duties. 

Dealers,  though  from  fruit  of  their  own  growth, 
arc  subject  to  tlie  same  rules  and  regulations  as  if 
otherwise.  S.  13. 

Dealers  making  from  fruit  of  their  own  growth,  and 
selling  the  same  in  quantities  of  20  gallons  or  upwards 
at  a  time,  are  chargeable  with  the  duty  of  six  shillings 
per  hogshead.     S.  10,   12. 

Cyder  Retailers.  By  stat.  3G.III.  c.  i.  s.  25,  are 
persons  who  sell  in  less  quantities  than  20  gallons  at 
a  time,  whether  made  from  fruit  of  their  own  growth 
or  not. 

Such  retailers  are  to  make  entry  at  the  next  office 
of  excise,  of  all  places  used  by  them  for  keeping  cy- 
der, or  perry,  on  forfeiture  of  sol. 

By  stat.  6  G.  III.  c.  14.  s.  13,  though  such  cyder  be 
made  from  fruit  of  their  own  growth,  are  subject  to 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  if  not  so  made. 

Making  cyder  from  fruit  of  their  own  growth,  and 
selling  the  same  in  quantities  of  20  gallons  or  upwards 
at  a  time,  are  chargeable  with  the  duty  of  six  shillings 
per  hogshead.     S.  lo,  12. 

Receiving  cyder  with  certificates  that  all  or  any  of 
the  duties  have  been  charged,  are  not  to  be  again 
charged  with  the  like  duties.    S.  6,  1 2. 

Sending  cyder  or  perry  from  the  maker  to  the 
buyer,  without  the  duties  being  charged,  and  without 
having  certificates  thereof,  forfeit  sol.  S.  i^. 

Distillers.     See  general  article. 

Glass.  By  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41.  s.  i,  6,  7,  glass- 
makers  are  to  take  out  licences  for  each  glass-house 
annually,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  stat.  19  G.  II.  c.  12.  s.  6,  and  17  G.  III.  c.39. 
s.  27,  no  pot  to  be  used  without  first  giving  notice 
to  the  officers,  so  that  they  may  weigh,  gauge,  and 
take  accounts  of  the  same,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  stat.  19  G.  II.  c.  12.  s.  7,  8,  not  to  begin  to 
fill  or  charge  any  pot  without  giving  12  hours  notice 
in  writing  of  the  time  of  beginning,  weight  of  metal, 
and  species  of  glass,  on  penalty  of  sol. 

By  stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  33,  in  notices  to  fill  or 
charge  any  pot,  are  to  express  the  time  intended  to 
begin,  the   wei^^ht  of  the  metal  to  be  used,  and  the 
kind  of  glass  to  be  made,  on  penalty  of  sol- 
Tutting 
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Putting  metal  or  materials  into  any  pot  after  notice 
given  and  gauge  taken,  without  fresh  notice,  penalty 
50I. 

By  Stat.  32  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  i,  2,  makers  of  flint 
glass  are  allowed  three  hours  for  beginning  to  charge 
their  pots  after  the  time  specified  in  their  notices,  but 
within  six  hours  after  such  beginning,  are  to  put  in 
one-fourth  of  the  metal,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

Makers  of  flint  may,  on  six  hours  notice,  take  any 
quantity  of  metal  not  exceeding  40  pounds,  on  which 
the  duty  has  been  charged,  out  of  any  pot,  and  put 
the  sanie,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers,  into  any 
iK-w  pot  for  glazing  the  same.     S.  7. 

Makers  of  flint  may,  on  six  hours  notice,  take  any 
quantity  of  metal,  on  which  the  duty  has  been 
charged,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ofliccrs,  lade  the  same,  as  often  as  neces- 
sary, into  and  out  of  any  pot  in  which  stained  glass 
has  been  melted,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  pot. 
S.  8. 

Makers  of  flint  are  not  to  take  the  stoppers  from 
pots  without  giving  one  hour's  notice  to  the  officers, 
except  to  prevent  loss  by,  or  to  discover,  any  broken 
pot,  and  except  while  charging,  and  within  36  hours 
after  beginning ;  on  penalty  of  50I.     S.  6. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  31,  makers  to  be  al- 
lowed in  compensation  for  all  waste,  except  by  the 
breaking  of  pots,  as  follows  ;  viz.  in  pots  containing 
I  oolb.  weight,  for  flint,  enamel,  stained,  and  phial 
glass,  one-fourth  of  the  metal,  and  one  inch  at  the 
bottom  ;  in  pots  not  containing  loolb.  weight,  used 
for  such  glass,  one-fifth  of  the  metal  ;  in  pots  for 
crown,  paste,  and  window  glass,  one-fourth  of  the 
metal,  and  four  inches  at  the  bottom. 

Makers  may  work  up  the  bottoms  of  pots  for  which 
the  allowance  of  three  or  four  inches  is  made,  upon 
giving  six  hours  previous  notice  in  writing  ;  in  such 
case  the  metal  worked  up,  must  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  I  Hs.  8d.  per  cent,  and  only  one  inch  be  al- 
lowed at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  for  working  up  such 
bottoms  :  without  notice,  penalty  50I.     S.  32. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  28.  s.  5,  6,  cast  plate  is  to  be 
charged  by  weight,  if  squared  and  measured  in  the 
presence  of  the  ofilcer  ;  but  the  plate  must  be  ten- 
twentieths  of  an  inch  thick,  if  the  superficial  contents 
bt  6147  inches ;    nine   twentieths,   if  between  5215 
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and  6147;  eight-twentieths,  if  between  4282  and 
5215  ;  seven-twentieths,  if  between  ^350  and  4282  ; 
six-twentieths,  if  between  2417  and  3350;  and  fire- 
twentieths,  if  between  1485  and  2417. 

Makers  of  cast  plate,  if  the  plate  and  cullet  do  not 
weigh  two-thirds  of  the  gross  gauged  weight  of  the 
materials,  are  to  be  charged  for  the  deficiency  at  the 
rate  of  il.  ids.  jid.  per  cent.     S.  9. 

IN  Takers  of  cast  plate  are  to  give  six  hours  notice  ai 
writing  in  London,  and  12  in  the  country,  before 
drawing  plates  out  of  the  annealing  arch  ;  on  penalty 
of  50I.     S.  7. 

Makers  of  cast  plate,  as  soon  as  the  plates  are  drawn 
out  of  the  annealing  arch,  are  to  square  and  weigh 
the  same,  with  the  cullet  arising  from  the  squaring, 
in  the  presence  of  the  officers ;  on  pain  of  being 
charged  at  the  rate  of  il.  is.  ^Id.  per  cwt.  for  all  the 
materials  used  in  the  making.     S.  7,  8. 

Makers  of  cast  plate,  at  the  request  of  the  officer, 
and  to  his  satisfaction,  are  to  break  into  small  pieces 
all  cast  plate  glass  and  cullet  that  shall  not  be  squared 
into  plates  of  1485  square  inches  or  upwards,  and  of 
the  thickness,  on  an  average,  of  at  least  five-twen- 
tieths of  an  inch  ;  for  neglect,  penalty  50I.     S.  3 1. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  iH.  s.  11,  makers  of  cast 
plate  not  to  remove  or  send  aw-ay  glass  until  an  ac- 
count is  taken,  and  the  duty  charged;  on  penalty  of 
50I.  and  forfeiture  of  the  glass. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  34,  and  35  G.  III.  c. 
14.  s.  25,  makers  are  to  permit  officers  to  take  sam- 
ples of  metal  or  materials,  not  exceeding  four  ounces, 
out  of  any  pot  or  other  utensils,  paying  one  halfpenny 
an  ounce  for  the  same,  if  demanded  ;  obstructing, 
penalty  200I. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  II.  c.  12.  s.  9,  makers  are  entitled, 
on  demand,  to  copies  of  officer's  retiu-n. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  II.  c.  12.  s.  13,  and  17  G.  Ilf.  c.  3R. 
s.  28,  makers,  or  their  clerks  or  workmen,  are  to 
make  entries  in  writing,  and  on  oath,  monthly,  in 
London,  and  every  six  weeks  in  the  country,  of  tlic 
metal  or  materials  used  in  such  making,  on  forfeiture 

of  20I. 

By  Stat.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  s.  14,  are  not  obliged  to 
go  farther  than  the  next  market  town  to  m-.tkc 
entry. 

Makers  in  London  to  par  the  dntywithin  fnirweeks, 
P  p  '» 
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in  the  country  within  six  weeks,  nftcr  they  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  made  entry ;  on  forfeiture  of  double 
duty.    S.  15. 

By  19  Geo.  IT.  c.  12.  s.  11,  and  17  Geo.  IH.  c. 
39.  s.  29,  makers,  upon  giving  due  proof  of  the 
breaking  of  pots,  to  be  allowed  the  duty  on  the  ma- 
terials lost  or  spilled. 

By  Stat.  17  Geo.  III.  c.  39.  s.  38,  makers  are  not 
to  act  as  justices  in  matters  relating  to  the  duties  on 
glass. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c  114.  s.  i,  makers  thereof, 
before  they  begin  to  make  or  mix  materials,  are  to 
make  entries  in  writing  of  their  work-houses,  fur- 
naces, annealing  arches,  &c.  made  use  of  for  the 
making  thereof,  at  the  nearest  office  of  excise ;  on 
penalty  of  200L 

Officers  arc  at  all  times,  by  day  or  by  night,  to 
enter  such  work-houses,  &c.  and  to  gauge  the  mate- 
rials, and  mark  the  pots,  as  they  shall  think  fit ;  pe- 
nalty for  counterfeiting  marks  500I.  and  defacing 
them  2ocl.     S.  2. 

Makers  are  to  give  four  hours  notice  in  writing  of 
their  intention  to  heat  any  annealing  arch,  specifying 
the  particular  pot  to  be  used,  with  the  true  numbers 
thereof;  on  penalty  of  20I.     S.  i. 

No  pots  are  to.  be  filled  with  mct.il,  or  preparations 
made,  until  the  officers  have  particularly  examined 
and  gauged  the  same  ;  on  penalty  of  50I.     S.  4. 

Officers  are  not  to  be  obstructed  by  stirring  the 
fires  in  any  furnaces,  Sec.  -,  on  penalty  of  tool.    .S.5. 
Officers  are  at  all  times  to  be  at  liberty  to  unstop, 
or  take  down,  any  pots,   in  order  to  gauge  materials, 
tie.    S.  6. 

Makers  being  desirous  of  making  common  glass 
bottles  in  separate  houses,  are  to  deliver  to  the  sur- 
veyors or  supervisors  declarations  in  writing  of  their 
desire  to  pay  the  duties  according  to  the  weight  of 
the  bottles,  &c.  specifying  the  particular  glass  and 
.size  whereof  they  intend  to  make  the  same  ;  in  such 
cases  the  officers  are  not  to  charge  the  duty  on  the 
materials  in  the  pot.     S.  7. 

Such  declarations  are  to  remain  in  force  six  months 
at  least  from  the  delivery  thereof,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod until  revoked  by  notes  in  writing,  delivered  by 
the  makers  to  the  surveyors  or  supervisors. 

Makers  delivering  such  declarations  are  to  make 
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their  annealing  arches  in  a  rectangular  form,  the  sides 
and  ends  thereof  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  each 
other  respectively,  the  bottoms  thereof  level,  with 
only  one  mouth  or  entrance  into  each,  and  arc  to 
number  the  same  progressively  with  durable  ma.i^i; 
on  penalty  of  lool.     S.  8. 

Makers  on  delivering  such  declarations  are  to  pro- 
vide and  fix  sufficient  iron  gratings  to  the  mouths  of 
the  annealing  arches,  to  be  approved  of  In  writirici  by 
the  officers,  who  are  to  lock  up  the  arches,  except 
when  actually  at  work ;  for  neglect,  or  obstructing 
ofiicers  in  placing  fastnings,  &c.  penalty  200I.     S.  I. 

Annealing  arches  are  not  to  remain  open  more 
than  24  hours,  except  for  repairs.     S.  9. 

Makers  of  common  glass  bottles  are  to  alter  their 
locks,  &c.  when  required  by  the  surveyor  or  super- 
visors;  on  penalty  of  tool.     S.  lo. 

Makers  delivering  declarations  are  to  give  1 2  hours 
notice  in  writing  of  their  intention  to  heat  annealing 
arches  ;  upon  such  notice  being  given,  officers  are  to 
attend  to  unlock  the  same,  and  if  the  fires  be  not 
lighted  within,  such  arches  are  to  be  locked  up,  and 
fresh  notices  given.     S.  11. 

Bottles  when  blown  are  to  be  removed  into  the  an- 
nealing arches,  and  to  be  placed  in  such  manner  as 
the  officers  shall  approve;  and  bottles  of  diSerent 
makings,  or  any  other  sort  of  glass,  are  not  to  be  put 
at  the  same  time  therein  ;  on  penalty  of  50I.     S.  12. 

The  whole  of  the  metal  intended  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  common  glass  bottles,  is  to  be  -worked 
within  16  hours  next  after  the  same  shall  be  begun, 
and  when  the  bottles  are  deposited  in  the  annealing 
arches,  makers  are  again,  in  the  presence  of  the  of- 
ficers, to  charge  each  pot  with  fresh  materials,  other 
than  broken  glass,  not  less  than  jolb.  weight ;  and 
declarations  in  writing  of  the  number  of  such  bottles 
are  to  be  delivered  to  the  officers,  on  penalty  of  locl. 
But  such  penalties  are  not  incurred,  if  the  number 
declared  do  not  differ  from  the  actual  number  more 
than  5  in  a  hundred.     S.  13. 

Makers  beginning  to  work  metal  out  of  any  pots, 
are  to  be  deemed  as  beginning  for  the  whole  then 
charged.     S.  i. 

Makers  are  required  to  affix  proper  hooks  or  sta- 
ples, with  scales  and  weights,  where  they  shall  make 
glass  bottles,  to  be  approved  of  in  writing  by  the  sur- 
veyor 
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voyor  or  supervisors  ;  and  also  to  suffer  ihe  officers  to 
use  the  same,  for  the  pui-poses  of  weighing  and  tak- 
ing accounts  of  such  bottles  ;  on  penalty  of  5  d\. 
S.  15. 

Makers  being  desirous  of  removing  bottles  out  of 
the  annealing  arches,  are  to  give  twelve  hours  notice 
thereof,  and  the  officers  are  to  attend  and  see  the 
same  taken  out  within  four  hours  after ;  and,  when 
the  bottles  are  so  taken  otit,  they  are  to  be  weighed 
in  the  presence  of  such  officer ;  for  delaying  to  draw, 
or  not  clearing  the  whole  within  four  hours,  penalty 
lool. 

INIakers  neglecting  to  begin  to  draw  bottles  imme- 
diately on  the  arches  being  opened,  fresh  notices  are 
to  be  given.     S.  16. 

Notices  arc  not  to  be  given  for  drawing  out  bottles 
but  between  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  a^d  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  any  notices  given  for  any 
hours  other  than  iji  the  day-time  are  to  be  void. 
S.  16. 

In  weijrhing  common  glass  bottles,  lib.  in  every 
hundred  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  maker,  in  lieu  of  the 
turn  of  the  scale  in  favcur  of  the  crown.     S.  17. 

Makers  arc  to  assist  the  officers  in  weighing,  on 
penalty  of  5 ol.     S.  18. 

Bottles  are  not  to  be  conveyed  away  from  any  an- 
nealing arches  before  the  proper  officer  shall  have 
weighed  the  same,  which  are  to  be  produced  for  that 
purpose,  on  penalty  of  500I.     S.  20. 

Bottles  having  been  weighed,  and  such  as  have  not 
been  weighed,  to  be  kept  separate,  on  penalty  of  50I. 
S.  21. 

Makers  using  any  private  annealing  arches,  other 
than  known  and  entered  ones,  or  fraudulently  re- 
moving or  concealing  any  common  glass  bottles  be- 
fore the  same  shall  be  weighed,  penalty  500I.   S.  22. 

Phials,  &c.  are  not  to  be  made  in  any  building  en- 
tered for  making  common  glass  bottles,  or  in  any 
adjoining  buildings,  on  penalty  of  20 d1.     S.  2'^. 

Officers  arc  at  liberty,  with  warrants,  to  search 
suspected  places,  and  seize  bottles,  &c.  on  oath  of 
grounds  of  suspicion  of  the  same  having  been  removed 
before  being  weighed.     S.  (24. 

Makers  obstructing  officers  in  any  part  of  their 
duty,  incur  a  penalty  of  200I.     S.  25'.  ''' 

LEATHERGLOVESANDMltS.'fiystat.^G.III.C.  19, 
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leather  gloves  and  miis,  of  foreign  manufacture',  im- 
ported, are  forfeited,  and  the  importers  are  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  200I.  -,  for  each  selling,  or  offering  to 
sale,  or  concealing,  or  having  such  in  custody  (except 
worn  as  apparel),  penalty  200I.  and  forfeiture  of  such 
gloves,     y.  I,  8. 

Leather  gloves  and  mits  of  foreign  manufacture 
being  seized,  if  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the 
places  of  manufacture  thereof,  the  proofs  are  to  lie 
on  the  claimers,  and  the  buyers  thereof  (not  being 
the  importers),  discovering  the  sellers,  acquit  them- 
selves to  the  penalties.     S.  3,  4. 

Leatlier  gloves  and  mks  of  foreign  manufacture, 
seized  and  condemned,  are  to  be  sold,  and  delivered, 
upon  sufficient  security,  for  exportation.     S.  5. 

Hair  Powder.  By  stat.  loAnne,  c.  26.  s.  31, 
hair  powder,  mixed  with  alabaster,  whiting,  lime, 
chalk,  or  of  other  materials  than  starch,  or  powder  of 
starch,  or  rice  first  made  into  starch,  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  a  penalty  of  50I.  ;  and  exposing  such  mixture  to 
sale,  forfeits  the  powder,  and  20I. 

By  4  G.  II.  c.  14.  s.  5,  dealers  in  hair  powder  of- 
fending as  above,  shall  fuileit  the  hair  powiler  so 
mixed,  and  20I. 

Makers  of  hair  powder  to  make  a  true  entry  in 
writing,  at  the  chief  office  of  excise  in  London,  or 
the  office  next  adjoining  the  plate  ot  Lis  residence,  or 
the  place  of  his  abode,  with  the  work-houses  to  be 
made  use  of  for  making  of  hair  powder,  under  pe- 
nalty of  20I.     S.  6. 

Officers  of  the  excise  may  enter  work-houses  to 
examine  hair  powder,  of  which  they  may  take  sam- 
ples, paying  for  the  same ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that 
such  powder  is  mixed  with  any  alabaster,  plaister  of 
Paris,  talk,  chalk,  whiting,  lime,  or  any  materials 
other  than  before  mentioned,  the  person  in  whose 
custody  the  same  shall  have  been  found,  shall  forfeit 

2C1.       S.  7. 

Makers  or  dealers  in  hair  pov.-Jrr  having  in  theii- 
custody  any  alabaster,  lime,  &c.  shall  forfeit  the  same, 
with  a  penalty  of  lol.     S.  8. 

Dealers  in  hair  powder  not  permitting  officers  to 
enter  and  take  samples,  shall;  for  every  such  offente, 
forfeit  20I.     S.  9.        « 

Penalties  to  be  sued  for'  as  hy  the  laws  of  excise. 

Pp  2  By 
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By  26  G.  III.  c.  51.  s.  24,  makers  of  hair  powder 
receiving  into  tlieir  possession  any  starch  in  paper  not 
stamped,  or  any  loose  starch,  or  scrapings  of  starch, 
shatl  forfeit  los.  per  jiound  for  every  pound  weight  so 
found  ;  and  keeping  the  quantity  of  281bs.  in  any  un- 
entered place,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  the  same,  and 
sol. 

Hops.  By  stat.  9  Anne,  c.  1 2,  planters  or  growers 
thereof  are,  on  or  before  the  ist  day  of  August  in 
every  year,  to  give  notice  in  writing  at  the  nearest  of- 
fice of  excise  of  all  their  hop  grounds,  and  the  pa- 
rishes or  places  wherein  the  same  lie,  on  penalty  of 
40s.  per  acre  ;  officers  are  to  enter  such  notices  in 
books  kept  for  that  purpose.     S.  6,  7. 

Planters  or  growers  thereof  arc  not  to  make  use 
of  any  oust,  storehouse,  or  kiln,  for  curing  or  keep- 
ing hops,  without  giving  notice,  on  penalty  of  50I. 
S.  8. 

Planters  or  owners  are  to  permit  officers  at  all 
times  by  day  (and  by  night  with  constables)  to  enter 
and  view  their  hops;  for  obstructing,  penalty  lool. 
S.15. 

By  stat.  9  Anne,  c.  I2.  s.  9,  and  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s. 
27,  28,  planters  or  owners  are,  within  six  weeks,  to 
bring  their  hops  to  the  entered  oust  to  be  cured  and 
bagged,  on  forfeiture  of  5s.  per  pound ;  but  they 
may  put  them  into  casks  instead  of  bags. 

By  stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  25,  27,  planters  or  owners 
are  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  officers  before 
they  begin  to  bag  or  cask ;  for  the  first  week  24 
hours,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  48  hours, 
on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  stat.  9  Anne,  c.  12,  planters  or  others  endea- 
vouring to  commit  frauds,  by  using  the  same  bags, 
with  the  officers  marks  thereon,  more  than  once,  pe- 
nalty 40I.     S.  23. 

Planters  or  others  fraudulently  concealing  hops, 
forfeit  the  same,  and  a  penalty  of  20I.     S.  15. 

Planters  or  owners  are  entitled,  on  demand,  to  co- 
pies of  the  officer's  returns.     S.  1 1 . 

By  stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  28,  the  duties  are  to  be 
paid  within  six  months  after  the  hops  are  cured,  and 
put  into  bags  or  casks,  on  penalty  of  double  duty. 

By  stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  27.  s.  21,  hops  in  the  custody, 
either  of  the  owners  thereof,  or  others  for  them,  are 
chargeable  for  duties  in  arrear  and  penalties. 
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By  stat.  9  Anne,  c.  12.  s.  18,  pickers  thereof,  or 
others,  privately  conveying  away  hops,  in  order  to 
evade  the  duty,  and  defraud  the  owners,  forfeit  5s. 
per  pound,  to  be  adjudged  by  any  one  justice,  who, 
for  want  of  distress,  may  commit  such  offender  to 
prison,  to  be  whipped,  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
one  month  ;  for  obstructing  officers  in  apprehending, 
penalty  5I. 

By  stat.  7  G.  II.  c.  19.  s.  2,  hops  are  not  to  be 
mixed  with  any  drug  or  ingredient  to  alter  the  colour 
or  scent,  on  penalty  of  5I.  per  cwt. 

By  stat- 9  Anne,  c-  i2-s.  15,  18,  planters  or  others 
obstructing  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
incur  a  penalty  of  2oL  ;  for  beating  or  abusing  any 
officer,  penalty  5I.  or  in  default  of  payment  to  be 
committed  to  prison  for  one  month,  and  whipped. 

By  stat.  39,  40  G-  III.  c  81,  owners  are  to  mark 
their  bags  before  they  put  in  any  hops,  on  penalty  of 
20I.     S-  2. 

Hops  are  not  to  be  bagged  in  bags  of  greater 
weight  than  in  the  proportion  of  I  o  pounds  for  1 1 2 
pounds  gross  weighty  on  penalty  of  2ol.    S.  3. 

Officei-S  are  to  mark  the  gross  weight,  with  the 
year  of  growth,  and  the  progressive  number  on  the 
bags,  Sic- ;  persons  counterfeiting  such  mai-ks,  the  pe- 
nalty is  locl-  for  defacing  them,  penalty  2cl.     S.  4. 

Hops  are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  places  of 
weighing  before  the  expiration  of  12  hours,  unless 
the  same  shall  have  been  reweighed  by  the  super- 
visors, on  penalty  of  50I.      S.  5. 

Owners  are  to  give  24  hours  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  weigh  ;  and  they  are  to  weigh  between  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
S.6. 

No  officers  inferior  to  supervisors  are  to  weigh  any 
hops  between  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  four  in 
the  morning,  on  penalty  of  20I.     8-7 

Foreign  Hops.  By  stat.  7  G.  II  c-  19.  s.  7,  being 
landed  without  entry  and  payment  of  the  duty  are 
forfeited,  together  with  the  ships  or  vessels  j  and  also 
5s-  per  poimd,  and  are  to  be  burnt  within  10  days 
after  they  are  condemned. 

By  stat-  9  Anne,  c  12.  s.  23,  are  not  to  be  re- 
bagged  in  British  bagging  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or 
exportation,  on  penalty  of  lol.  percwt- 
LcA  ther-  By  stat  I  Jac- 1,  c  22  s.  49,  andpAnne, 

c.  II. 
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c.  II.  s.  3,  hides  and  skins  of  ox,  steer,  bull,  cow, 
calf,  deer,  red  and  fallow,  goats  and  sheep,  being 
tanned  or  tawed,  shall  be  reputed  and  taken  for  leather. 

By  Stat.  I  Jac.  I.  c-  22.  s-  5,  a  tanner  cannot  exer- 
cise that  trade  unless  he  has  served  seven  years  ap- 
prenticeship, on  forfeiture  of  all  leather  by  htm  tan- 
ned, or  the  just  v;ilue  thereof ;  but  the  wife,  son,  or 
daughter  of  one  who  has  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship, may  carry  on  the  businjss. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41.  s.  i,  6,  7,  tanners,  tawers, 
oil  dressers,  and  curriers  of  leather,  are  severally  to 
take  out,  and  pay  duty  for,  licences  annually  ;  for 
neglect,  penalty  on  tanners  301.  tawers  lol  oil  dres- 
sers and  curriers  20I. 

By  Stat.  9  Anne,  c.  1 1,  before  beginning  to  work, 
notice  to  be  given  in  writing,  at  the  next  office  of 
excise,  of  their  names,  tanhouses,  yards,  warehouses, 
mills,  pits,  vats,  &c.  on  penalty  of  50I.     S.  15. 

Are  not  to  make  use  of  any  unentered  places  for 
drying  or  keeping  hides,  skins,  &c.  on  penalty  of  20I. 
and  forfeiture  of  such  leather.     S.  16,  17. 

Tanners,  tawers,  oil  dressers,  cr  curriers,  fraudu- 
'lently  using  any  private  yard,  workhouses,  pits,  vats, 
mills,  &c.  forfeit  20I.  and  the  leather  for  which  they 
were  so  used.     8.17. 

OiEcers  by  day  to  enter  and  take  account  of  hides, 
skins,  &c.  on  penalty  of  loL     S-  16, 17. 

By  Stat-  9  Anne,  c  1 1,  tanners  shaving  hides  or 
call  skins,  before  thoroughly  tanned,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  duties,  forfeit  such  skins,  or  the  value  thereof. 
S   12. 

Tanners,  tawers,  or  oil  dressers,  arc  to  give  two 
days  notice  in  writing  before  faking  any  leather,  &c. 
out  of  the  wooze  orj  other  materials  to  be  dried,  on 
penalty  of  20I.  and  forfeiture  of  such  goods.     S-  16, 

Tanners,  tawers,  or  oil  dressers,  within  two  days 
after  taking  out  Icithcr,  and  before  removing  the 
same  from  the  drying  place,  are  to  make  entries  of  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  hides  and  skins  taken  out, 
which  entries  arc  to  be  verified  on  oath,  on  penalty  of 
20I.     Hid. 

Not  to  remove  hides,  &c.  from  their  yards  or 
places  for  drying  or  keeping  the  same,  without  giving 
two  days  notice  to  the  officers.     8.19. 

Officers  to  be  permitted  to  weigh  and  take  account 
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of  leather,  and  to  ascertain  on  oath  the  value  of  such 
as  are  chargeable  ad  valorem.  Tanners,  &c.  before 
removed,  are  entitled  to  true  copies  of  the  officer's 
charges.     S.  19,  20. 

By  stat.  5  G.  1.  c.  2  s.  9,  stamps  for  marking,  to 
denote  payment  of  duties,  are  to  be  provided,  and 
may  be  altered  by  the  commissioners  of  excise. 

By  Stat.  9  Anne,  c.  11,  leather,  as  soon  as  charged, 
is  to  be  marked  with  the  duty  stamp  on  such  parts  as 
the  traders  approve.     S.  21,  22. 

In  stamping  leather,  officers  are  to  be  careful  not 
to  damage  the  skins.     8.  44. 

Bv  Stat.  3  G.  I.  c.  4.  s.  1 3,  leather  made  of  sheep  or 
lambs  skins  is  chargeable  as  tawed  leather,  though  the 
same  may  have  been  previously  dipped  or  steeped  ia 
the  tanners'  woozes. 

By  Stat.  9  Anne,  c.  1 4,  made  of  pates  and  tales,, 
tanned  after  being  cut  from  the  hides,  is  to  pay  duty 
ed  valorem,  and  not  to  be  stamped.     8.  46. 

The  duty  upon  leather  chargeable  ad  valorem  is  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  makers  upon  oath,  according 
to  the  value  thereof,  at  the  next  market  town,  and 
before  such  leather  is  removed.     S.  14,  19. 

A  true  account  of  the  weight,  tale,  and  value  to  be 
entered  by  officers  in  books  for  that  piirpose.     S.  20. 

Leather  is  not  to  be  removed  from  the  usual  drying 
places  until  charged  and  marked  with  duty  stamps,  on 
penalty  of  20I.  and  forfeiture  of  such  leather.     S.  16, 

J7- 

Nor  to  be  removed  by  any  person  before  stamped, 

on  forfeiture  of  i;ol.  and  the  goods  so  removed.   S.  26. 

Bv  Stat.  5  G.  I.  c.  2,  stamped  goods  to  be  kept  se- 
parate from  unstamped,  on  penalty  of  lol.     S.  10. 

Last  stamped  is  to  be  kept  separate  from  leather 
previously  stamped;  within  the  bills  of  mortality  24 
hours,  in  the  country  48,  unless  the  same  shall  sooner 
be  rcweighed,  on  penalty  of  loi.     Ibid. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  lil.  C.43.S.  21,  net  to  be  removed 
from  the  trader.^,  when  entered,  until  24  hours  after 
stamped  by  the  officers,  unless  sooner  weiglied  by  the 
supervisors  or  surveyors,  on  forfeiture  of  20I. 

By  stat.  9  Anne,  c.  11,  fraudulently  ""idden  or  con- 
cealed to  be  forfeited,  with  a  penaUy  of  20I.    S.  17. 

Accounts  are  to  be  made  up  by  the  traders,  and 
balanced  with  the  officers,  if  demanded,  every  three 
months,  on  penalty  of  5.0!.     8.  27. 

The 
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Tlic  duties  are  to  be  paid,  in  London  within  14 
days,  in  the  country  within,  six  weeks,  after  being 
charged  and  stamped,  on  forfeiture  of  double  duty  ; 
but  tanners,  &c.  are  not  obliged  to  go  farther  than 
the  next  market  town  to  pay  such  duties.     S.  23,  24, 

25- 

Goods  are  not  to  be  carried  out  after  the  makers 

have  neglected  to  pay  the  duties,  on  forfeiture  of 
double  the  duty,  if  tawed  or  oil  leather  ;  if  any  other, 
clouble  the  value.     S.  25. 

By  Stat.  I  J.1C.  I.  c.  22.  s.  6,  and  24  G.  III.  c.  19.  s. 
2,  a  tanner  is  not  to  exercise  the  craft  or  mystery  of 
shoemaker,  currier,  butcher,  or  cutter  or  worker  of 
leather,  on  forfeiture  of  all  hides  or  skins  so  used  by 
him  during  the  time  he  has  carried  on  the  craft  of 
tanning,  or  the  value  thereof,  and  penalty  of  5CI. 

By  Stat.  I  Jac.  I.  c.  22,  no  butcher  shall  be  a  tanner, 
on  penalty  of  6s.  8d.  for  every  day  he  shall  use  such 
craft.     S.  4. 

A  currier  shall  not  be  a  tanner,  shoemakel-,  or 
butcher,  on  forfeiture  of  6s.  8d.  for  every  hide  or 
skin  curried  by  him.     S.  25. 

Tanners  or  others  are  not  to  forestall  hides,  on  pe- 
nalty of  6s.  8d.  each.     S.  7. 

Tanners  are  not  to  tan  any  rotten  or  putrefied 
•  hides,  nor  suffer  any  hides  to  remain  wet  till  frozen, 
nor  to  overlime  hides,  nor  put  them  in  vats  till  the 
lime  is  washed  out ;  are  not  to  use  any  materials, 
except  oak  or  ash  bark,  tapwart,  malt,  meal,  lime, 
and  culver,  or  hen  dung ;  are  not  to  parch  the  lea- 
ther by  the  heat  of  the  fire  or  the  sun ;  and  to  con- 
tinue hides  for  sole  leathers  in  the  wooze  12  months, 
and  for  upper  leathers  nine  months,  on  forfei- 
ture thereof,  or  tlie  just  value,  for  each  oflcnce.  S. 
II. 

Not  to  tan  any  hides,  calves,  or  sheep  skins,  in 
hot  or  warm  wooze,  on  the  penalty  of  lol.  anil  the 
pillory.     S.  17. 

By  Stat.  34  G.  III.  c.  61,,  Samuel  Ashton,  of  Shef- 
iield,  in  the  county  of  York,  painter,  is  excepted 
from  certain  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  mate- 
rials, and  al'^-wed  to  use  certain  other  ingredients  in 
pi-eparing  a  tan  liquor  ot  his  invention,  as  mentioned 
in  the  letters  patent  granted  to  him  for  his  process  of 
tanning,  dated  January  1 6, 1 794.     S.  i  7. 

Tanned  leather  is  to  be  searched  and  sealed  at 
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Leadephall,  by  searchers  appointed  by  the  corporation 
of  London ;  and  in  the  country,  by  searchers  ap- 
pointed by  mayors,  &c.     S.  31,  32. 

Leather  insufficiently  tanned  or  dried  is  not  to  be 
offered  for   sale,  on  forfeiture  thereof.     S.  14,   15, 

39- 

By  Stat.  38  G.  III.  c  54.  s.  10,  the  pains  of  death 

imposed  by  9  Anne,  c.  11,  10  Anne,  c.  26,  and  5  G. 
I.  c.  2,  are  to  be  in  force  against  all  persons  who  shall 
counterfeit  stamps,  -provided  in  pursuance  of  27  G, 
in.  c.  13,  28  G.  III.  c.  37,  and  31  G.  111.  c.  27,  or 
any  or  cither  of  them,  for  stamping  hides  and  skin* 
tanned,  tawed,  or  dressed  in  Great  Britain,  or 
who  shall  imitate  the  impression  thereof,  to  defraud 
the  revenue  of  any  duties  imposed  thereon,  or  who 
shall  sell  any  hides  or  skins  with  such  counterfeit  im- 
pressions, knowing  them  to  be  such  ;  or  ivho  shall 
counterfeit  any  stamps  or  impressions  made  in  pur- 
suance of  any  acts  of  parliament  for  stamping  hides 
and  skins  tanned  or  tawed  in  Great  Britain,  to  de- 
fraud the  revenue  of  the  duties  imposed  thereon,  or 
who  shall  sell  the  same  with  such  counterfeit  marks 
or  impressions  thereon,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
counterfeit. 

By  Stat.  39,  40  G.  III.  c.  66.  s.  4,  persons  wilfully  or 
carelesslv  injuring  hides  or  skins,  so  as  to  decrease  the 
value  thereof,  forfeit  the  following  sums,  viz.  not  ex- 
ceeding I  OS.  and  not  less  than  is.  for  the  hide  or 
skin  of  any  ox,  bull,  cow,  &c.-,  and  not  exceeding  5s. 
nor  less  than  6d.  for  the  hide  of  every  calf;  not  ex- 
ceeding 5s.  nor  less  than  is.  for  the  hide  of  every 
horse,  mare,  &c. ;  and  not  exceeding  6d.  nor  less  than 
3d.  for  the  hide  of  every  hog,  pig,  sheep,  or  lamb, 
upon  conviction  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  within 
whose  jurisdiction  such  hides  or  skins  shall  be  so 
found. 

By  Stat. 41  G.  III.  c.  91.  s.  10,  from  July  5,  i8or, 
if  anv  hides  or  skins  tanned,  tawed,  or  dressed  in  oil, 
shall  be  found  In  any  place  whatever  in  Great  Britain 
(except  on  the  entered  premises  of  a  tanner,  tawer, 
currier,  or  dresser  of  leather  in  oil),  without  having 
thereon  the  mark  or  stamp  to  denote  the  charging  of 
the  duty  for  such  hide  or  skin,  the  same  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  a  penalty  of  lool.  ' 

Mai.t  and  Maltsters.  By  stat.  24  G.  IIL  c.  4^, 
makers  thereof  for  sale  arc  to  take  out,  and  pay  duty 

for 
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for  licences  annually,  under  penalty  of  lol.     S.  1,4, 

By  Stat.  8,  9W.  III.  c-  22.  s.  8,  and  12  Anne,  c.  2. 
s.  7,  malt  is  to  be  charged  by  the  Winc^iester  bushel^ 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  18'  inches  wide,  and 
eight  inches  deep. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  2,  malt  to  be  measured  by  of- 
ficers while  making,  by  gauge,  and  not  by  the  bushel. 
S.  17. 

Maltsters  are  not  to  erect,  set  up,  or  alter  any  cis- 
terns or  other  utensils,  or  any  kilns,  floors,  or  other 
places,  without  first  giving  notice  thereof  in  writ- 
ing at  the  nearest  office  of  excise,  nor  to  keep  any 
private  utensils,  on  penalty  of  50I.     S.  7,6. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  I.  c.  4.  s.  50,  makers  are  not  to  be- 
gin to  wet  grain  for  home  consumption  until  six  uays 
after  all  the  malt  tliey  have  made  for  exportation 
shall  be  dried  and  locked  up,  on -penalty  of  5s.  per 
bushel. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  4,  34,  makers  of  malt  are 
to  permit  officers  by  day,  or  by  night  with  a  constable, 
to  enter  and  gauge  utensils,  and  take  accounts  of  all 
malt -making  or  made,  on  penalty  of  20I. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  13,  makers  arc  not  to  begin  to 
wet  corn  or  grain  but  between  the  hours  of  four  in 
the  morning  and  nine  in  the  evening,  on  penalty  of 
icol.    S.  T. 

Makers  in  any  city  or  town  are  to  give  24_hour3 
notice  in  writing,  and  in  other  places  48  hours,  before 
beginning  to  wet  grain,  on  penalty  of  lool.     Bid. 

Makers  having  begun  to  wet  grain  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, are  to  proceed  till  the  whole  is  covered  with  water, 
and  continue  the  same  so  covered  40  hours,  on  penalty 
ofiool.     Ibid. 

For  adding  fresh  grain  to  any  steeping,  after  taken 
account  of  by  the  officers,  penalty  lool.      Ihid. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  20,  and  33  G.  II.  c.  7.  s. 
70,  makers  are  to  be  allowed  four  bushels  in  24  for 
malt  charged  while  steeping,  or  within  30  hours 
after  •,  but  such  allowance  is  not  to  be  made  unless  the 
grain  is  continued  under  water  full  40  hours. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  T.  s.  22,  for  conveying  grain 
from  the  cisterns,  and  mixing  the  same  with  any 
couch  or  floor  depending,  or  conveying  away  any 
steeping,  or  part  of  a  steeping  of  grain,  so  that  no 
couch  gauge  can  be  taken  thereof,  penalty  lool. 
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By  st.at.  26  G.  III.  c.  10.  s.  17,  for  treading,  ram- 
ming, or  forcing  the  grain  in  the  cistern  or  cotich,  or 
if  such  grain  be  found  so  hard,  close,  and  compact,  as 
it  could  not  be  unless  forced, 4)enalty  ^s.  per  bushel  •, 
proof  of  the  grain  being  so  found  is  deemed  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  fact. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  28,  makers  are  to  be  al- 
lowed 10  bushels  in  the  20  for  malt  charged  on  the 
floor,  after  being  30  hours  out  of  the  cisterns,  and 
before  the  same  is  dried. 

Bystat.  12  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  16,  and  2  C.  II.  c.  i.  s.  11. 
are  not  to  mix  the  grain  of  one  steeping  with  that  of 
another,  nor  any  of  their  couches  or  floors,  before 
put  on  the  kiln,  on  penalty  of  5s.  per  bushel. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  3^,  for  fraudulently  con- 
cealing or  conveying  away  malt,  penalty  los.  per 
bushel. 

By  Stat.  I  G.  I.  c.  2.s.  13,  makers  or  sellers  mixing 
unmalted  corn  or  grain  with  grain  or  corn  malted,  or 
selling  such  mixture,  forfeit  5s.  per  bushel. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  4,  31,  are  entitled  on  de- 
mand to  a  copy  of  the  officer's  returns. 

Are  to  make  a  true  entry  monthly  of  all  malt  made^ 
on  penalty  of  i  ol.     S.  4. 

By  Stat-  1 2  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  5,  6,  and  i  G.  I.  c.  2.  s.  8, 
are  to  pay  the  duty  ^^•ithin  four  months  after  they 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  made  such  entries,  on  penalty 
of  double  duty. 

Informations,  or  actions,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
duty  thereon,  arc  to  be  commenced  within  five  years. 
S  T9. 

Bystat.  33  ^ \  II.  c.  7.  s.  i";,  malt  in  the  custody  of 
makers  is  liable  for  duties  and  penalties. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  2 1,  and  also  materials  and 
utensils  in  the  custody  of  m/.kers  thereof,  or  others 
in  trust,  are  liable  for  duties  and  penalties. 

By  Stat.  I  G.  I.  c.  "i.  s.  14,  for  obstructing  officers  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty,  penalty  lol. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  I.  c.  3.  s.  35,  malt  being  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  fire  or  water,  the  proprietors,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  justices  in  sessions,  or  to  the  major  part  of 
the  commissioners,  giving  six  days  notrcc,  proving  the 
fact,  and  that  the  duty  has  been  paid,  are  to  have  cer- 
tificates to  entitle  them  to  receive  drawbacks  of  the: 
whole,  or  a  proportionate  part  of  the  duty,  according 
to  such  damages. 

-So. 
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In  cases  of  application  for  return  of  the  duty  for 
malt  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire  or  water,  if  to  the 
justices,  notice  is  to  be  piven  to  the  collectors  six  days 
prior  to  the  sessions  ;  if  to  the  cominissioiiers,  notice 
to  the  solicitor  six  days  prior  to  such  applications  : 
relief  to  be  applied  for  within  one  mouth  after  such 
losses.    S.  36. 

On  applications  for  return  of  the  duty  for  malt  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  by  lire  or  w-.iter,  the  judgments  of 
the  commissioners,  or  the  justices  in  sessions,  are  to 
be  final      S.qy. 

Ey  Stat.  I  2  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  ;^7,  appeals  lie  to  the  quar- 
ter sessions  from  the  judgment  of  tJie  justices  in  nralt 
cases ;  but  the  determinations  of  justices  in  sessions 
are  not  to  be  set  aside  by  certioyaii. 

In  cases  of  appeals  the  respondents  are  to  have  six 
days  notice.     8.38. 

By  stM.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  ic,  in  cases  of  appenls  the 
justices  in  sessions  are  to  proceed  to  the  merits,  and 
may  amend  the  defects  of  form. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  II.  c.  7.  s.  II,  and  3  G.  Ill  c  i.  s. 
10,  malt  brought  by  land  from  Scotland  is  to  be  car- 
ried through  Berwick  or  Carlisle,  and  entered  with 
the  olHcers  there,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  such  malt. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  1.  s.  10,  brought  by  sea  from 
Scotland,  is  to  be  entered  with  the  officers  ol  the 
port  to  which  it  is  sent,  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  II.  c.  7.  s.  1 1,  and  3  G.  III.  c  r.  s. 
10,  brought  from  Scotland  without  certiikates  is  to  be 
charged  with  the  English  duty. 

By  Stat.  20  G.  III.  c.  35.  s.  6,  allowances  to  brewers, 
&c.  out  of  the  duty  thereon,  are  to  be  paid  in  four 
months  after  the  duty  on  the  beer  is  to  be  paid. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  (■  55.  s.  41,  such  allowances  to 
brewers,  &c.  out  of  the  duty  thereon,  are  to  be  de- 
ducted out  of  the  beer  duty. 

By  Stat.  22  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  2,  allowances  to  brewers, 
&c.  out  of  the  duty  thereon,  are  not  to  be  made  for 
table  beer. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  II.  c.  7.  s.  16,  where  payable  as  rent, 
or  where  rent  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  price  of  malt, 
the  tenant  may  deduct  the  duty. 

By  Stat.  26  (;.  II  c.  13.  s.  12,  makers  thereof  being 
justices,  are  not  to  grant  beer  licences  to  any  person 
whatever. 

By  stat..4i  G.  III.  c.  pr.  s.  i,  a  supcrviior,  or  any 
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other  oflicer  of  excise,  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  per- 
son or  parsons  by  him  employed  for  that  purpose,in  the 
presence  of  the  maltster,  or  his,  her,  or  their  servant  (if 
such  master  or  servant  shall  think  lit  to  be  present  at 
such  operation)  may  throw  or  remove  all  the  corn  or 
grain  out  of  any  couch  which  such  officer  shall  sus- 
pect to  have  been  forced  together,  and  throw  and 
lay  the  same  level  in  the  malthouse  ;  and  if  any  in- 
crease shall  be  found  in  the  gauge  or  quantity,  ex- 
ceeding one  bushel  in  every  20  bu.shels,  the  same  shall 
be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  maltster  or 
maker  did  tread,  ram,  or  force  together  the  same  corn, 
&c.  and  such  maltster  or  maker  shall  furfeit  5s,  for 
every  bushel  of  such  corn  or  grain. 

Mead  orMetheglin.  By  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41. 
s.  1,6,  7,  8,  makers  for  sale  are  to  take  out  and  pay 
duty  for  licence  aunually,  on  penalty  of  lol. 

By  stat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  30.  s.  6,  17,  makers 
are  to  permit  officers  by  day,  and  by  night  with  a  con- 
stable, to  enter  and  take  account  of  any  of  the  li- 
quors, on  penalty  of  15I. 

Makers  fraudulently  concealing  or  carrying  away 
mead  or  metheglin,  incur  a  penalty  of  five  shillings 
per  gallon. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  59.  s.  29,  mead  or  metheglin 
found  in  a  room,  cellar,  or  other  place,  entered  by 
any  wholesale  dealer  in  wine,  for  keeping  or  selling 
that  article,  to  be  deemed  foreign  wine. 

Pai'ER.  By  stat  24  G.  III.  c.  41.  s.  i,  6,  7,  makers 
thereof  are  to  take  out  and  pay  duty  for  licences  an- 
nually, under  penalty  for  neglect  of  20!. 

By  stat.  34  G.  III.  c.  20.  s.  2,  3,  4,  duties  arc  to 
be  paid  by  makers  under  the  management  of  the  com- 
missioners of  excise,  as  follows  : 

First  class,  paper  used  for  writing,  drawing,  &c.  ele- 
phant, and  cartridge  paper. 

Second  ditto,  coloured  and  whitcd  bro'U'n,  or 
paper  used  for  packing  goods,  &c. 

Third  ditto,  brown. 

Fourth  ditto,  all  paper  not  herein  before  included, 
such  as  sheating  paper,  button  paper,  pasteboard, 
millboard,  scaleboard,  &c. 

Makers  are  to  make  entries  in  writing,  at  the  near- 
est office  of  excise,  of  their  mills,  workhouses,  &c. 
for  making,  drying,  or  keeping  paper,  or  materials 
proper  to  be  made  into  paper,  and  of  all  vats,  &c. 

intended 
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intended  to  be  used  by  them  for  such  purposes  ;  for 
neglecting,  penalty  50I.  together  with  all  paper,  vats, 
&'C.  so  found,  whereof  no  such  entries  shall  have  been 
made.  S.  5. 

By  Stat.  34  G.  III.  c.  20.  s.  6,  and  2 1  G.  III.  c.  24. 
s.  5,  the  ream  is  to  contain  20  quires  of  24  sheets  in 
each  ;  the  bundle  40  quires  of  24  sheets  each. 
Pasteboard,  &c.  to  be  made  up  in  parcels,  each  parcel 
to  contain  even  dozens  of  sheets,  and  not  to  have 
less  than  24  or  more  than  72  sheets  in  each  parcel, 
under  the  penalty  of  50I.  By  21  G.  HI.  the  quire 
of  double  demy  for  newspapers  is  to  contain  25 
sheets. 

By  Stat.  34  G.  III.  c.  20.  s.  7,  makers  arc  to  give 
notice  to  officers  when  their  paper  is  ready  to  be 
weighed  and  charged,  in  cities  or  market  towns  24 
hours,  in  other  places  48  hours,  and  such  ofliccrsare 
then  to  attend,  and  the  paper,  &:c.  is  to  be  then  pro- 
duced, being  first  tied  up  as  follows,  viz.  all  such 
paper  to  be  inclosed  and  lied  up  with  strong  thread 
or  string,  in  covers  containing  one  ream  or  one  bun- 
dle each  :  all  such  pasteboards,  &c.  being  so  tied,  the  , 
different  parts  of  such  thread  or  string  shall  pass  over 
and  across  each  other  at  the  middle  of  such  reams  or 
bundles  of  paper,  or  parcels  of  pasteboard,  &c.  and 
where  the  same  shall  cross  each  other,  It  shall  be  passed 
from  thence  over  and  across  the  ends  or  sides  thereof; 
and  the  class  wherein  the  same  is  rated  shall  be 
marked  thereon  in  words  at  length,  and  if  not  pro- 
duced in  such  proper  manner,  fresh  notices  are  to  be 
given. 

Paper  is  to  be  stamped  with  stamps  or  impressions 
to  be  provided  by  the  commissioners  of  excise,  who 
may  vary  the  same  as  they  think  proper.    S.  8. 

For  counterfeiting  the  mark,  or  selling  paper,  &c. 
with  a  forged  one,  penalty  500I.  S.  9. 

Paper  is  to  be  marked  with  proper  stamps,  and  la- 
bels affixed  to  denote  the  duties,  with  the  christian 
and  surnames  of  the  officers,  and  the  date  of  the  day 
and  year  the  duty  was  charged  on  each  ream,  bundle 
or  parcel,  and  for  wilfully  defacing  the  same,  penalty 
50I.  S.  10. 

Officers  may  open  any  ream  or  bundle  of  paper,  and 
take  samples  not  exceeding  one  sheet  out  of  each 
quire,  paying,  if  demanded,  the  market  price,  and 
may  seize  the  same  if  found  of  different  classes  than 
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marked  on  the  wrappers  ;  and  the  person  or  persons 
who  shall  have  so  falsely  marked  the  same,  are  to  for- 
feit 50I.  Pi-oof  of  paper  being  of  the  class  marked  on 
the  cover  to  lie  upon  the  owners.  S.  1 1,  35. 

Makers  are  to  make  entries  on  oath  in  writing  every 
six  weeks,  of  all  paper  made,  on  penalty  of  5CI.  but 
are  not  obliged  to  go  farther  than  the  nearest  market 
town  to  make  entries.  S.  1 2. 

Duties  are  to  be  paid  within  six  weeks  after  the 
maker  has  or  ought  to  have  made  entry,  on  penalty 
of  double  duty.  S.  13. 

Makers  removing  or  sending  away  any  paper,  paste- 
board, millboard,  scaleboard,  or  glazed  paper,  before 
account  thereof  has  been  taken  by  the  proper  officers, 
forfeit  50I.  nor  shall  they  remove  any  paper  in  less 
quantity  than  a  ream  of  such  paper,  uiu'er  forfeiture 
of  the  same,  together  with  the  horses,  and  other  cat- 
tle, carriage,  &c.  used  in  removing  thesame.    S.14. 

Such  paper  not  to  be  removed  until  24  hours  after 
weighing,  unless  the  same  is  weighed  by  the  surveyor 
or  supervisor,  and  to  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from 
other  parcels  of  paper,  that  such  superior  officers  may 
re-weigh  the  same,  under  penalty  of  50I.  for  each 
offence.    S.  15. 

On  48  hours  previous  notice,  paper,  &c.  may  be 
removed  from  one  mill  to  another  to  be  finished,  on 
certificate  from  the  officer.    S.  16. 

INIakers  are  to  keep  paper,  &e.  that  is  stamped,  se- 
parate and  apart  from  what  is  unstamped,  and  one 
class  apart  from  another  ;  on  penalty  of  50I.  S.  17. 

Officers  are  to  enter  mills,  &c.  by  day  (or  by  night 
witha  constable)  and  take  account  of  paper,  pasteboard. 
Sec.  and  of  all  materials;  and  are  to  have  copies  of  their 
charges  if  demanded  in  writing,  on  penalty  of  40s. 
S.  18. 

Makers  are  to  assist  the  officers  in  weighing,  and 
the  surveyors  in  re-weighing,  on  penalty  of  50I.  S. 
19,  20. 

Surveyoi-s,  supervisors,  or  supervisors  and  officers, 
are  to  give  the  turn  of  the  scale  in  fa\  our  of  the 
crown,  allowing  the  makers  two  po\md  per  hundred 
weight  in  lieu  thereof.    S.  21. 

No  weight  less  than  one  pound  to  be  used,  on  pe- 
nalty of  losing  the  allowance.  S.  22. 

Obstructing  officers  in  the  execution  of  this  act, 
penalty  lool.  S.  35. 

O  q  Stationers, 
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Stationers,  dealers  in  paper,  or  others,  shall  not 
return,  or  sufler  to  be  retiiruci!  to  any  maker  of 
paper,  any  wrapper  or  cover  which  has  been  before 
used,  but  are  to  destroy  the  same,  on  penalty  of  i  ool. ; 
and  makers  receiving  such  wrappers  or  -covers  are  sub- 
ject to  the  like  penalty.  But  this  penalty  is  not  to  ex- 
tend to  paper  opened  and  returned  on  account  of  the 
same  being  disliked  and  refused  by  the  person  to 
whom  the  aame  was  sent.    S.  25,  26. 

Paper  suspected  to  be  fraudulently  concealed,  may 
be  searched  for  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable) 
and  seized  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant  (upon 
oath)  before  two  commissioners  in  London,  or  one 
justice  in  the  country  ;  officers  may  seize  and  carry 
away  all  such  paper,  &c.  together  with  the  packages 
containing  the  same,  and  the  party  in  whose  custody 
it  is  found  shall  forfeit  50I.    S.  23. 

No  stationers  or  dealers  in  paper  shall  receive  into 
their  custody  or  possession,  any  paper  made  in  Great 
Britain,  but  in  an  entire  ream  or  bundle,  inclosed  in 
a  cover,  and  labelled  with  the  officer's  name,  date,  &c. 
on  penalty  of  50I.  with  forfeiture  of  all  such  paper. 
S.  14. 

Paper,  &c.  being  damaged  by  the  sinking  of  a 
barge,  or  vessel,  in  which  the  same  shall  be  transported 
from  one  port  of  this  kingdom  to  another  within  the 
same,  the  proprietors  thereof,  on  apphcation  to  the 
justices  in  sessions,  giving  three  days  notice  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  damage,  are  to  have  a  certificate  from 
the  justices,  to  entitle  them  to  receive  a  drawback  of 
the  duty  in  proportion  to  the  damage.    S.  48,  49, 

5"- 
Paper  for  Permits  By  stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  8, 

paper  is  to  be  made  with  moulds  provided  by  the  com  ■ 

missioners  of  excise. 

INIakers  of  such  paper  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
major  part  of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  under 
their  hands  and  seals. 

Paper  for  permits  to  have  the  words  excise  ojice  vi- 
sible in  the  substance,  and  such  paper  not  to  be  deli- 
vered out  by  any  officer  of  excise,  before  or  after  being 
printed,  till  filled  up  agreeable  to  the  request  notes  of 
traders,  on  pain  of  transportation.  S.  1 1. 

Persons  counterfeiting  paper  for  permits  are  guilty 
of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.    S.  9. 

Paper  Hangings.  Bystat.  24  G.III,c.4i.  s.  1,6, 
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7,  printers,  painters,  or  stainers  thereof  are  to  tvike 
out  licences  annually,  on  penalty  of  2cl. 

By  stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  43,  44,  no  place  to  be 
used  for  printing,  &c.  of  paper,  without  first  giving       ^ 
notice  thereof,  containing  their  names  and  abodes  in       I 
Writing,  at  the  next  office,  on  penalty  of  30I, 

Printers,  &c.  are  to  permit  officers  by  day  (or  by 
night  with  a  constable)  to  enter  and  take  account  of 
paper,  &c.  on  penalty  of  20I.  S.  48,  50. 

By  stat.  16  G.  III.  c.  78.  s.  13,  stamps  and  frame- 
marks  for  marking  paper  printed,  &c.  are  to  be  pro- 
vided and  distributed,  and  may  be  altered  or  renewed 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  excise. 

By  stat.  I  G.  I.  c.  36.  s.  17,  officers  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  and  dimensions  of  paper  before 
being  printed,  painted,  or  stained,  and  to  mark  or 
stamp  every  sheet  and  piece  thereof,  to  denote  that 
such  account  has  been  taken. 

By  stat.  2  G.  III.  c.  78.  s.  5,  before  any  piece  of 
paper,  &c.  shall  be  printed,  the  same  to  be  produced 
to  the  proper  officers,  who,  if  the  same  be  marked 
as  directed  above,  are  to  affix  at  both  ends  a  frame- 
mark,  denoting  the  measurement  thereof.  Begin- 
ning to  print,  &c.  any  piece  or  sheet  of  paper  before 
being  frame-marked,  penalty  20I.  and  the  paper  is 
forfeited^ 

Wilfully  cutting  out,  obliterating,  or  defacing 
such  frame-mark  put  on  any  piece  or  sheet  of  paper, 
penalty  50I.  S.  14. 

Fraudulently  affixing  to  any  piece  or  sheet  of  paper 
any  frame-mark  or  stamp,  which  has  been  before  put 
on  other  paper,  penalty  50I.  S.  15. 

By  stat.  I  G.  I.  c.  36.  s.  17,  and  26  G.  III.  c.  78. 
s.  10,  not  giving  satisfactory  account  of  paper  mis- 
sing, which  had  been  marked  with  such  frame-marks, 
to  be  chargeable  with  the  duties  for  the  same. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  78.  s.  6,  7,  printers,  or  deal- 
ers in  paper,  having  in  their  custody  any  pieces  of 
printed  or  painted  paper  without  the  frame-marks  at 
both  ends,  except  remnants  of  less  length  than  the 
frame-mark  expresses,  forfeit  the  same. 

Printers,  &c.  being  desirous  of  cutting  printed  or 
painted  paper  into  remnants  or  parts,  are  to  give  six 
hours  notice  to  the  officers,  who  are  to  attend,  and 
see  the  frame-marks  and  duty  stamps  cut  from  each 
end,  and  afterwards  to  stamp  such  remnants  at  both 

ends 
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ends   with   the   stamps  provided  for   this    purpose. 
S   8. 

To  permit  the  officers  to  take  account  of,  and 
charge,  and  mark  with  the  duty  sinmp,  every  piece 
or  sheet  of  paper  as  soon  as  printed,  &c.  with  any 
colour  or  figure.  S.  9. 

In  stamping  paper  printed,  painted,  or  stained, 
the  officers  are  to  do  as  little  damage  as  may  be. 
S.T3. 

No  piece  or  sheet  of  printed,  painted,  or  stained 
paper  to  be  removed  before  charged  and  marked  at 
both  ends  with  the  duty  stamp,  on  penalty  of  50I. 
the  paper  also  is  forfeited  if  found  in  the  possession 
of  any  dealer.  S.  9. 

Keeping  paper,  whether  marked  and  stamped  or 
not,  in  any  place  of  which  no  notice  has  been  given, 
penalty  50I.  and  forfeiture  of  siich  paper.     S    16. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  53,  54,  printed,  painted, 
or  Stained  paper,  and  also  materials  or  utensils  for 
printing,  &c.  found  in  any  private  warehouse,  of 
which  no  notice  shall  have  been  given,  are  forfeited. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  78.  s.  12,  for  fraudulently 
concealing  printed,  painted,  or  stained  paper,  or 
paper  marked  for  printing,  &c.  penalty  of  tool. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  52,  paper  of  which  an 
account  has  been  taken,  to  be  kept  separate  and  apart 
from  that  of  which  no  account  has  been  taken,  on 
penalty  of  5I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  78.  s.  1  i,  all  printed,  painted, 
or  stained  paper,  which  shall  have  been  stamped  and 
charged,  to  be  kept  separate  from  such  as  has  not  been 
stamped  and  charged,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  51,  printed  or  painted 
paper  not  to  be  removed  before  account  has  been  taken 
by  the  officers,  without  giving  two  days  notice,  on  pe- 
nalty of  20I. 

By  Stat.  I  G.  I.  c.  36.  s.  18,  and  26  G.  III.  c  78. 
S.9,  removing  or  sending  away  paper  before  account 
has  been  taken  of  it,  and  before  it  is  marked  with  the 
duty  stamp,  incurs  a  penalty  of  20I.  and  such  paper  is 
forfeited. 

Paper  printed,  &c.  found  without  the  proper  stamp 
at  both  ends,  in  the  custody  of  dealers  or  others  for 
tlieiruse,  is  forfeited. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  78.  s.  18,  and  32  G.  III.  c.  54. 
s.  5,   printed,    painted,    stained,   or   foreign    paper 
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found  in  the  custody  of  any  printer,  staincr,  or  dealer, 
without  the  duty  stamp  and  frame-inark,  or  having 
the  same  at  one  end  only,  and  being  as  long  or  longer 
than  the  frame-mark  at  both  ends,  and  being  longer 
by  half  a  yard  than  the  frame-mark  expresses,  shall  be 
forfeited,  and  the  person  in  whose  possession  it  is 
found  incurs  a  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.III.  c.  78.  s.  17,  and  32  G.  III.  c.  54. 
K.  4,  on  oath  of  suspicion  that  any  such  printed, 
painted,  stained,  or  foreign  paper  is  in  the  custody  of 
any  paper-stainer,  or  other  person  for  sale,  without 
the  duty  stamp,  two  commissioners  in  London,  01* 
one  justice  in  the  country,  may  grant  a  warrant  to 
search  for  and  seize  such  paper,  in  the  day  time,  or 
by  night  with  a  constable  ;  for  obstructing  or  prevent- 
ing officers  on  the  occasion,  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  48,  printers,  stainers,  8<c, 
are  entitled  on  demand  to  copies  of  officer's  re- 
turns. 

By  Stat.  26  G.III.  c.  78.  s.  2,  and  10  Anne,  c.  19. 
s.  46,  printers,  &c.  are  to  make  entries  in  writing 
and  on  oath  every  fortnight,  of  all  paper  painted, 
stained,  &c.  by  them,  on  penalty  of  50I.  But  they 
are  not  obliged  to  go  farther  than  the  next  market 
town  to  make  such  entries. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  78.  s.  3,  printers,  &:c.  are  to 
pay  the  duties  within  a  fortnight  after  they  have,  or 
ought  to  have  made  their  entries,  on  forfeiture  of 
double  such  duties. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  20,  and  28  G.  III.  c. 
78.  s.  17,  printers,  stainers,  &c.  obstructing  officers 
in  the  execution  of  any  part  of  their  duty,  incur  a 
penalty  of  20I.  and  if  in  searching  for,  seizing,  or 
carrying  away  any  forfeited  paper,  a  penalty  of  50I. 

Parchment  and  Vt  llum.  By  stat.  24  G.  III.  c. 
41.  s.  1,6,  7,  makers  thereof  are  to  take  out  licences 
annually;  for  neglect,  penalty  lol. 

By  Stat.  9  Anne,  c.  11.  s.  15,  makers,  before  they 
begin,  are  to  give  notice  at  the  nearest  excise  office, 
of  theii'  names,  yards,  workhouses,  vats,  pits,  &c. 
on  penalty  of  50I. 

No  private  or  unentered  places  to  be  kept  for  dy- 
ing or  keeping  skins,  on  penalty  of  20I.  and  forfeit- 
ure of  the  goods.     S.  16,   17. 

Officers,  by  day,  to  enter  and  take  acconnt  of 
skins;  for  refusing,  penalty  lol.    S.  I7. 

Qj^  2  Two 
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Two  clays  notice  to  be  given  in  writing,  before 
taking  parchm.nt  or  vellum  out  of  the  materials  to  be 
dried,  on  penalty  of  20I.  S.  1 7. 

By  Stat.  9  Anne,  c.  11.  s.  17,  and  5  G.  I.  c.  2.  s. 
3,  stamps  to  denote  the  payment  of  the  duties  there- 
on, are  to  be  provided  by  the  commissioners,  and 
may  be  altered  by  them. 

By  Stat.  9  Anne,  c.  11.  s.  22,  24,  makers  may  di- 
rect on  what  part  of  the  hide  or  skin  the  officers  are 
to  affix  the  stamp ;  and  in  stamping  such  skins,  officers 
are  to  be  careful  not  to  damage  the  same. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  I.  c.  2.  s.  10,  makers  are  to  keep 
stamped  goods  separate  from  unstamped,  on  penalty 
of  lol.  and  are  also  to  keep  the  skins  last  stamped 
separate  from  skins  previously  stamped,  if  in  Lon- 
don 24  hours,  and  in  the  country  48  hours,  on  pe- 
nalty of  I  ol. 

By  Stat.  9  Anne,  c.  11.  s.  16,  17,  19,  26,  no  parch- 
ment or  vellum  to  be  removed  from  the  usual  drying 
places,  yards,  &c.  before  it  is  stamped,  and  the  duty 
charged,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  penalty  of  50I. 

Fraudulently  hiding  or  concealing  parchment  or 
vellum,  incurs  a  penalty  of  20I.  and  the  goods  so  con- 
cealed are  forfeited.    S.  17. 

Entries  upon  oath  to  be  made  within  two  days  after 
taking  goods  out  of  the  materials,  and  before  re- 
moving them  from  the  drying  place,  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  thereof,  on  penalty  of  20I.    S.  16,   17. 

Makers,  if  required,  are  to  make  up  and  balance 
with  the  officers  every  three  months,  an  account  of 
the  goods  taken  out  of  the  ingredients,  on  penalty  of 
5cl.  S.  27. 

Duties  in  London  are  payable  within  14  days,  and 
in  the  country  within  six  weeks  after  the  goods  are 
stamped,  on  forfeiture  of  double  duty.  But  makers 
are  not  obliged  to  go  farther  than  the  next  market 
town  to  p:'.y  such  duty,  and  are  entitled  to  copies  of 
officer's  charges.    S.  20,  23,  24,  25. 

Makers  obstructing  officers  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  incur  a  penalty  of  lol.    S.  17. 

Salt.  By  stat.  38  C.  IIL  c.  89.  s.  2  and  3,  the 
duties  on  salt  to  be  under  the  management  of  the 
commissioners  of  excise. 

Sixty-five  pounds  avoirdupois  shall  be  deemed  a 
bushel  of  rock  salt ;  and  of  every  other  kind  or  spe- 
cii-s  of  sah,  not  being  rock  salt,  fii'ty-six  pounds.  S.  4. 
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All  barrels,  casks,  &c.  containing  fish,  beef,  or 
pork,  entitled  to  any  bounty,  are  to  be  gauged  by  the 
English  wine  measures.     S.  5. 

Commissioners  of  excise  may  compound  for  the 
duty  on  salt.     S.  7. 

Rock  salt  may  be  made  into  white  salt  at  places 
duly  entered  ;  penalty  for  refining  such  salt  at  unau- 
thorized places,  lool.     S.  15,  16. 

Makers  of  salt,  refiners  of  rock  salt,  and  proprie- 
tors of  salt  mines  or  works,  are  to  make  entry  in 
writing  at  the  nearest  office  of  excise,  on  penalty  of 
lool.  and  forfeiture  of  the  salt  made,  and  utensils  for 
making  it.     S.  17. 

Excise  officers  may  at  all  times,  on  request,  enter 
salt  mines,  &c.  to  take  an  account.     S.  1 8. 

Proprietors  of  salt  mines  are  to  provide  a  ware- 
house, in  which  all  rock  salt  shall  be  stowed,  and 
which  shall  be  locked  up  by  the  excise  officers.  For 
not  providing  warehouses,  &c.  penalty  i  col.  S.  19. 
Proprietors  of  salt  mines  are  to  give  previous  notice 
of  their  intention  of  taking  out  rock  salt,  &c.  on  pe- 
nalty of  20I.  S.  20,  21. 

Makers  of  salt,  Sec.  are  to  give  previous  notice  of 
their  intention  to  charge  their  pans,  &c.  on  penalty  of 
20I.  S.  23,  24. 

Makers,  &c.  putting  brine  into  the  pan,  &c.  before 
the  operation  is  finished,  and  without  notice  to  the 
officer,  incur  a  penalty  of  50I.    S.  25. 

When  an  operation  of  salt  is  finished,  and  an  ac- 
count taken  by  the  officer,  makers  are  to  remove  such 
operation  to  the  warehouse.  For  refusing,  penalty  20I. 
S.  26,  27,  28. 

For  warehousing  salt  of  which  no  account  has  been 
taken  by  the  officer,  penalty  lool.    S.  30. 

Salt,  or  rock  salt,  removed  from  a  warehouse,  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  is  forfeited,  with 
the  carriages,  &c.  and  the  persons  concerned  incur  a 
penalty  of  lool-    S.  34- 

Salt,  or  rock  salt,  removed  without  a  permit,  or  un- 
der a  false  description,  is  forfeited,  with  the  ships,  &c- 
and  persons  concerned  in  such  removal  incur  a  penalty 
of  lool.    S-  35,  36- 

Warehouses  are  to  be  approved  of  by  the  surveyor 
or  supervisor  of  excise,  and  to  be  altered  or  repaired 
on  his  requisition  ;  for  neglect,  or  for  entering  a 
warehouse  except   in  preseuce  of  the  officer,  penalty 

20l. 
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aol.  Such  surveyor  or  supervisor  may  provide  and 
aiBx  locks,  Sec.  on  warehouses,  at  the  expence  of  the 
parties  ;  for  not  paying  for  such  locks,  or  injuring 
them,  penalty  lool-  S-  37,  38,  39. 

Locks,  &c.  are  to  be  altered  and  repaired  by  the 
owners,  on  requisition  of  a  surveyor  or  supervisor,  on 
penalty  of  2ol-    S.  40- 

Previous  notice  is  to  be  given  of  intention  to  take 
salt  out  of  a  warehouse,  and  for  what  use ;  and  an 
officer  is  to  attend  to  take  an  account,  which  shall  be 
a  charge  upon  the  maker.    S.  4 1 . 

Excise  officers,  on  request,  are  to  give  permits  gra- 
tis for  removing  salt  or  rock  salt  from  a  warehouse.  S. 

42,  43- 

A  daily  account  is  to  be  kept  of  salt,  or  rock  salt, 
sold  or  delivered,  and  for  what  purposes :  which  ac- 
count shall  be  returned  every  six  weeks  to  the  next 
excise  office,  and  there  verified  on  oath,  on  penalty  of 
lOol.  and  within  a  week  after  such  entry  on  oath,  the 
duties  are  tobe  paid,  on  penalty  of  double  the  amount. 

S-  44.  4S>  4<5- 

Salt,  materials,  &c.  in  the  custody  of  makers  of 
salt,  &c-  are  liable  to  be  seized  for  duties  and  penal- 
ties- S.  47- 

Rock  salt  removing  to,  or  delivered  on  premises 
belonging  to  a  salt  refinery,  or  salt  work,  without  a 
permit,  is  forfeited,  with  the  ship,  &c.  and  the  per- 
sons concerned  incur  a  penalty  of  lool.  S-  48,  49. 

Scales  and  weights  are  to  be  kept  at  salt  mines,  &c. 
for  the  use  of  the  excise  officer  :  penalty  for  not  pro- 
viding them,  or  not  suffi;ring  the  officers  to  use  them, 
or  using  false  ones,  &c.  lool.    S-  50. 

Makers  of  salt,  &c-  are  to  assist  with  their  servants 
the  excise  officers  in  weighing  salt,  on  penalty  of  lool. 

S.5I- 

If  any  person  shall  remove  or  conceal  any  salt  to 
evade  the  duty,  he  shall  forfeit  50I.  and  also  the  salt. 
S.  52. 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  salt,  or  rock  salt,  by 
the  officer,  not  less  than  two  bushels  shall  be  weighed, 
except  where  the  whole  to  be  delivered  shall  be  less. 
Allowance  to  be  made  for  the  turn  of  the  scale  in  i'a- 
votur  of  the  crown,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  weiqht 
in  every  two  bushels  of  such  s.ilt,  or  rock  salt.  S- 
S3- 

Officers  of  the  customs  or  excise  niaysei^ie  sakj  or 
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rock-salt,  found  in  any  ship,  waggon,  &c.  or  concealed 
in  any  place,  with  the  ship,  &c.  where  they  have 
reason  to  think  it  has  been  privately  made,  clandes- 
tinely imported,  &c.  :  and  if  the  party  do  not  make  it 
appear,  that  the  duty  has  been  paid,  &c.  the  salt,  &c. 
shall  be  forfeited  -,  and  persons  concerned  in  unship- 
ping, landing,  removing,  or  in  whose  custody  such 
salt  or  rock-salt  shall  be  found,  incur  a  penalty  of  40s. 
for  every  pound  weight  so  found.  S.  54. 

Salt,  or  rock-salt,  hidden  to  evade  the  duties,  is 
forfeited  ;  and  officers  of  the  customs  or  excise,  sus- 
pecting either  to  be  hidden,  on  making  oath  thereof, 
may  be  authorized  by  the  commissioners  of  excise,  or 
a  justice,  to  search  for  it ;  and  the  person  or  per- 
sons, in  whose  possession  such  salt,  or  rock-salt,  hid- 
den, shall  be  found,  shall  forfeit  40s.  for  every  pound 
weight  of  such  salt,  or  rock-salt,  so  lodged  or  con- 
cealed ;  or  lool.  at  the  election  of  his  majesty's  attor- 
ney-general, or  the  party  who  shall  sue  for  the  same. 
Proof  of  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  salt,  or  rock- 
salt,  seized,  to  lie  on  the  o^vner.  S.  55,  56. 

If  any  person  make  oath,  that  salt  intended  to  be 
removed  was  received  into  his  custody  with  a  permit, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  permit  to  remove  it  coastwise. 
S.  82. 

Every  master  of  a  vessel,  convening  salt,  or  rock- 
salt,  from  one  place  in  Great  Britain  ro  another,  shall, 
before  landing  it,  leave  with  the  excise  officer  a  per- 
mit for  the  same,  and  make  outh,  that  he  believes  no 
other  has  been  put  on  board.  Such  master,  when  re- 
quired by  an  excise  officer,  shall  cause  the  salt,  or 
rock-salt,  intended  to  be  unshipped,  to  be  weighed, 
and  an  account  to  be  taken.  For  not  complying  witt\ 
these  restrictions,  penalty  iccl.  S.  83,  84,85. 

A  drawback  of  the  duties  to  be  allowed  on  British 
salt  used  in  making  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  for 
bleaching  linen.      S.  89. 

Officers  of  excise  are  net  obliged  to  attend  the 
mixture  of  the  salt  at  bleaching  grounds  oitener  than 
once  in  seven  days,  noi  then  unless  they  rtciive  48 
hours  previous  notice ;  and  if  the  bleacher  shall  not 
mix  materials  within  half  an  hour  after  thcoffiter  at- 
tends, the  notice  shall  be  void    S.  90,  91. 

Before  any  person  shall  receive  salt  tluty  free  for 
curing  fish,  he  shall  make  entry  of  liis  name,  abode, 
and  warehouse ;  and  such  warehouse  shall  be  up- 
proved 
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proved  of  by  the  supervisor  or  surveyor  of  the  dis- 
trict. S.  92,  93,  94-  39  G.  HI-  c.  6s.  s.  5, 6,  8. 

Before  salt  from  any  salt-work  shall  be  delivered  to 
any  fish  curer,  he  shall  give  notice  to  the  officer  of 
excise,  to  see  it  weighed  and  warehoused,  who  shall 
grant  him  a  certificate,  specifying  the  quantity,  &c. 

S.  97,  98,  99. 

For  selling  or  giving  away,  or  using  for  any  other 
purpose,  salt  delivered  duty-free  for  curing  tish,  pe- 
nalty 403.  per  pound.  S.  loo. 

Persons  by  whom  any  permit  or  permits,  granted 
in  pursuance  of  this  act,  shall  have  been  received,  and 
in  whose  possession  any  such  permit  shall  at  any  time 
he,  shall,  after  their  expiration,  deliver  them  to  the 
officer  of  excise  on  demand,  on  penalty  of  jgI.  S. 

101. 

The  treasury  may  authorize  the  commissioners  of 
excise  to  permit  foul  salt  to  be  sold  for  manuring 
land,  in  places  where  it  has  been  so  allowed.  For 
selling  foul  salt  for  any  other  purpose  than  manuring 
land,  or  salt  not  foul  for  that  purpose,  penalty  lodl. 
S.106. 

Glassmakcrs  may  take  rock-salt  from  warehouses, 
or  brine  or  sea-water  for  making  mineral  alkali, 
or  flux  for  glass,  upon  bond  that  it  shall  be  so  used. 
S.  116. 

No  glassmaker  shall  receive  rock-salt,  &c.  for 
making  mineral  alkali,  or  fiux  for  glass,  till  an  entry  is 
made  of  his  workhouses,  &c.  at  the  excise  office  of 
the  district,  on  penalty  of  lool.  with  forfeiture  of  the 
materials  and  utensils.  S.  117,  119,  I20,  I2i. 

Officers  of  excise  may  enter  workhouses,  &c.  of 
manufacturers  of  mineral  alkali,  or  flux  for  glass  ;  for 
refusing  them  entrance,  penalty  50I.  S.  122. 

The  duty  is  not  to  extend  to  Glauber's  salt  pro- 
duced in  making  mineral  alkali,  or  flux  for  glass,  and 
expended  in  making  the  same.  S.  123. 

Persons  taking  false  oaths  respecting  any  thing  in 
this  act  are  liable  to  the  penalties  for  corrupt  perjury. 
S.  130. 

Persons  forging  certificates,  or  debentures,  are  to 
be  transported  for  seven  years  ;  and  if  they  return  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  time,  are  to  sufFer  as  felons 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  S  131,  and  41  G.  III. 
c.  91.3.5. 

Forgiving  false  permits,  penalty  jcoL  S.  132. 
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For  obstructing  officers  of  the  customs  or  excise, 
or  for  rescuing  seizures,  penalty  20 ol.  .S.  133. 

For  bribing,  or  attenipting  to  bribe  officers  of  cus- 
toms or  excise,  to  connive  at  any  fraud  against  thir 
act,  penalty  500I.  S.  134. 

From  October  loth,  1798,  officers  of  excise  may 
exercise  such  powers  as  were  given  to  officers  of  the 
salt  duties  by  acts  in  force  before  passing  this  act,  and 
not  hereby  repealed  or  altered.  S.  139. 

All  powers  of  1 2  Car.  II.  to  extend  to  this  act.  S. 
142. 

The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  the 
justices  in  general  sessions,  are  to  set  the  price  of  salt 
sold,  and  not  intended  for  exportation.  S.  143,    • 

For  selling  salt  at  a  higher  than  the  fixed  price,  or 
refusing  to  sell  at  that  price,  penalty  20I. 

One  moiety  of  all  penalties  shall  be  paid  to  the  use 
of  the  king,  and  the  other  moiety  thereof  to  such  per- 
son or  persons  as  shall  inform  and  prosecute  for  the 
same  as  aforesaid.    S.  143,  and  41  G.  III.  c.  91.  s. 

15- 

For  a  more  particular  detail  of  the  regulations  for  the 
allowance  of  salt  to  fish  curers,  see  Exports,  Imports, 
Fisheries. 

SnuffDeai  ERs.  By  Stat.  29  G. Ill,  c.  18.  s.  155,  are 
those  who  retail  tobacco-stalks,  stalk-flower,  snufF- 
works,  or  snuff  in  quantities  less  than  two  pounds. 
Any  dealer,  however,  may  sell  wholesale  likewise. 

Are  to  take  out  licences  annually ;  for  neglect,  pe- 
nalty 50I.   S.  70,  72. 

Dealers,  three  days  before  they  begin  to  sell,  are  to 
make  entries  in  writing,  at  the  nearest  office  of  ex- 
cise, of  all  their  shops,  or  other  places  for  keeping  or 
seUing  snuff,  on  penalty  of  200I.  and  forfeiture  of  the 
goods.  S.  59. 

The  words  dealers  in  smiffto  be  painted  in  large  le- 
gible characters  ovei-  their  outer  doors,  or  in  the  fronts 
of  their  houses,  &c.  on  penalty  of  50I. 

Dealers  not  having  made  entries  at  the  excise  of- 
fice, and  having  the  words  dealers  in  /«;/^  painted 
over  their  doors,  &c.  forfeit  lool.  S.  63. 

Officers  to  enter,  and  take  accounts  at  all  times,  by 
day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable),  for  obstructing,  pe- 
nalty 200I.  S.  97,  149. 

Receiving  goods  without  giving  notice  to  the  offi- 
cer, and  leaving  with  hun  an  authentic  permit  for  the 

same. 
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same,  such  goods  are  forfeited,  and  treble  the  value. 
S.  ii8. 

Dealers  receiving  goods  with  a  permit,  may  return 
the  same  within  forty-eight  hours  after,  upon  giving 
twelve  hours  notice  to  the  officer,  specifying  the  cause 
of  such  return,  and  v/riting  their  own  names,  the 
names  of  the  persons  from  whom  received,  and  like- 
wise the  words  returned  snuff,  on  the  packages  ;  for 
returning  goods  without  a  permit,  to  forfeit  the  same, 
and  5 ol.  penalty.  S.  122. 

Dealers  having  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  Scotch 
snufl'  (received  by  permit  from  the  manufacturer),  oc- 
casioned by  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  not  exceed- 
ing jlb.  per  cwt.  are  to  be  allowed  credit  for  such  in- 
crease ;  and  the  snuff  so  increased  in  weight,  is  to  be 
kept  separate  from  any  other  snuff,  on  penalty  of  20I. 
S.  107,  108. 

Having  occasion  to  remove  snuff  from  their  entered 
premises,  are  entitled  to  permits  to  protect  the 
same  ;  and  in  their  request  notes  for  such  permits  are 
to  specify  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
goods  are  to  be  sent,  the  sorts,  and  number  and 
weight  of  packages,  and  whether  to  be  sent  by  land  or 
water,  and  by  what  mode  of  conveyance.  S.  1 1 1, 1 13- 

By  Stat.  29  G.III.  c.  68.  s.  1 16,  persons  taking  out  a 
permit,  and  not  sending  away  the  goods,  nor  return- 
ing such  permits,  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  goods, 
and  the  goods  also,  if  on  taking  stock  there  shall  not 
appear  a  sufficient  decrease  to  answer  the  permit. 

Dealers  or  other  persons  counterfeiting,  forging, 
&c.  any  permit,  incur  a  penalty  of  500I.  S.  125. 

Dealers  are  every  day  to  enter  in  their  books  snuff 
sold  in  quantities  of  two  pound  or  upwards,  the  gross 
weight  of  stalk-flower  mixed  with  snuff,  and  of  the 
several  kinds  of  snuff  mixed,  and  the  times  when 
mixed;  for  neglect,  penalty  50I. 

Are  not  to  have  more  than  one  entry-book  in  their 
possession  at  a  time.  S    105. 

Are  to  leave  their  entry-book  open  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  officer,  and,  on  his  request,  to  enter  up  the 
quantities  sold  each  day ;  and  also  to  return  such 
books  on  oath  in  London  every  six  weeks,  and  in  the 
coimtry  every  six  months,  or  sooner,  if  filled  up,  on 
penalty  of  lool.  for  refusal,  neglect,  or  false  entry. 

Dealers  having  an  increase  in  stock  not  legally  ac- 
counted for,  above  what  the  officer  found  on  the  last 
preceding  survey,  such  increase  is  to  be  deemed  as 
I 


brought  in  without  permit,  and  an  equal  q'jantity 
forfeited,  and  such  dealers  shall  forfeit  20I.  but  five 
pounds  per  hundred  weight  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  first 
buyer  of  Scotch  snuff,  for  increase  by  the  moisture 
of  air.  S.  106,  107,  108. 

Dealers  offering  to  tale,  or  having  in  their  entered 
premises  any  fustick,  yellow  ebony,  touchwood,  log- 
wood, or  other  wood,  or  any  walnut,  hop,  or  other 
leaves,  or  any  earth,  clay,  or  tobacco  sand  mixed 
with  snuff,  or  snuff  coloured  with  ochre,  amber,  or 
other  colouring  (except  water  tinged),  forfeit  50I.  and 
such  snuff,  wood  leaves,  &c.  S.  93. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  29,  all  snuff  removed 
from  the  entered  premises  to  the  mills  to  be  ground, 
whether  with  or  without  a  permit,  is  forfeited,  toge- 
ther  with  the  cattle,  carriages,  boats,  &c.  employed  in 
removing  the  same. 

Stalk-flour,  ground  at  any  mill,  is  net  to  be  re- 
moved with  or  without  a  permit  to  any  place  to  the 
premises  of  the  manuf  icturcrs  to  whom  the  same  was 
sent,  nor  in  any  quantity  less  than  200  lb.  or  the 
whole  quantity  sent,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  with  the 
cattle,  carriages,  &c.  S.  114. 

Two  pounds  and  upwards  of  snuff  and  stalk-flour, 
or  snuff-work  exceeding  20olbs.  found  removing  with- 
out a  permit  are  forfeited,  with  the  cattle,  &c.  S.  1 10. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  112,  snuff  not  being  re- 
ceived into  the  stock  of  the  person  to  whom  sent, 
within  the  time  limited  in  the  permit,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  removing  without  a  permit. 

Being  removed  under  colour  of  a  permit,  and  seized, 
in  cases  of  dispute  or  action,  the  proof  of  being  the 
same  as  mentioned  in  such  permit,  to  lie  on  the 
clain>er,  and  be  substantiated  by  the  oaths  of  two 
credible  and  experienced  persons.  S.  113. 

Snuff  above  two  pounds,  or  any  quantity  of  snuff- 
work,  stalks,  or  stalk-flour,  being  found  removing 
any  hour,  except  between  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
in"  and  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  2(;th  of 
September  to  the  25th  of  March,  or  between  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing the  other  part  of  the  year,  except  in  a  known 
stage-coach  or  wagpon  usually  travelling,  or  in  a 
ship  or  vessel  lawfully  navigated,  out  of  those 
hours,  is  forfeited,  whether  with  or  without  a 
permit,  with  the  cattle,  carriages,  boats,  &c.  S. 
123.  By 
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By  Stat.  30  G.III.  c.  63.  s.  119,  12a,  I22,  snuff- 
work  or  stalk-flour,  being  removed  from  without  to 
■within  the  limits  of  the  chief  office,  or  from  without 
the  enumerated  parts  to  within  those  parts,  or  within 
two  miles  thereof,  with  or  without  a  permit,  is  for- 
feited, with  the  cattle,  &c.  but  this  does  not  extend 
to  snuff-work,  or  stalk-flour  returned  from  the  mills 
to  the  manufacturer  from  whom  sent,  nor  to  snufl' 
regularly  returned,  under  the  legal  rules,  to  the  per- 
sons from  whom  sent ;  and  snuff  may  be  sent  for  sale 
by  the  manufacturer  to  any  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
~-  Tobacco-stalk-flour  or  snuff  may  be  seized  on  board 
ships  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  within  four 
leagues  of  the  coast,  by  ofiicers  of  excise.  S.  148. 

Snuff  and  tobacco,  taken  together,  exceeding  100 
lb.  or  stalks,  stalk-flour,  or  snuff-work  found  on  board 
any  ship  or  vessel  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  four 
leagues  of  the  coast  (miless  by  distress  of  weather) 
are  forfeited  together  with  the  vessel,  tackle,  &c.  S. 
12. 

Tobacco-stalk-flour,  or  snuff,  suspected  to  be  frau- 
dulently deposited  or  concealed,  may  by  day  (or  by 
jiight  with  a  constable)  be  searched  for,  and  seized 
under  a  warrant  from  any  two  commissioners  in  Lon- 
don, or  any  one  justice  in  the  country  ;  for  obstructing, 
penalty  lool.  S.  153. 

Snuft-work,  or  sTalk-fiour,  being  offered  for  sale  by 
any  person  not  having  a  permit,  or  by  any  hawka-, 
pedlar.  Sec.  though  with  a  permit,  is  forfeited,  and 
may  be  seized  by  the  party  to  whom  offered,  and  the 
seller  may  be  taken  before  a  justice,  to  be  committed 
and  prosecuted  for  such  offence  ;  the  party  seizinrf  to 
be  rewarded  as  an  officer.  S.  124. 

For  rescuing  after  being  seized,  or  endeavouring 
to  do  so,  penalty  200I.  S.  149. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  147,  being  seized  by  of- 
ficers of  the  customs,  notice  thereof  is  to  be  given  to 
the  excise  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  the  selzers  arc  not 
entitled  to  any  reward.  If  seized  by  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  afterwards  removed  without  an  excise  per- 
mit, the  same  may  be  re-seized  either  by  ofiicers  of 
customs  or  excise. 

When  seized,  anil  after  condemnation,  and  before 
sold  or  destroyed,  to  be  deposited  in  established 
warehouses,  at  the  nearest  of  the  parts  enumerated 
above.  S.  140. 
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Such  seizures,  when  deposited  in  the  established 
warehouses,  are  to  be  subject  to  the  examination  of 
the  ofiicers  of  the  customs  and  excise.  S.  1 42. 

Such  goods  seized  and  condemned,  and  which  can.^' 
not  be  sold  (if  foreign)  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  duties, 
or  (if  British)  for  is.  jd.  per  pound,  are  to  be  burnt 
and  destroyed.  S.  140. 

All  snuff-work,  stalks,  and  stalk-flour  seized  and 
condemned,  are  to  be  burnt  and  destroyed. 

Snuff  saved  from  any  ship  wrecked,  stranded,  or 
in  distress,  is  to  be  lodged  in  the  nearest  ware- 
house. S.  58. 

For  assaulting  or  obstructing  officers  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty,  penalty  200I.  S.  149. 

Snuff  Manufacturers.  Snuff" manufacturers  are 
those  who  manufacture  or  grind  stalk-flour,  snuff- 
work,  or  snufl'.  S.  155. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  64,  65,  and  30  G.  III. 
c.  40.  s.  78,  manufacturers  are  not  allowed  to  set  up  at 
any  place  less  than  five  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  except 
in  the  enumerated  parts,  or  within  three  miles  thereof, 
or  in  cities  or  market  towns ;  but  the  entry  of  any 
place  used  as  a  manufactory  before  the  5th  July  1789, 
is  not  to  be  annulled. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  61,  manufacturers  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  head  office  are  to  occupy  tenements 
of  lol.  per  annum,  and  pay  the  parish  rates,  and  in 
the  country  arc  to  pay  to  church  and  poor,  otherwise 
their  entries  to  be  void. 

Are  to  take  out  a  licence  annually ;  for  ne- 
glect, penalty  200I.  ;  but  not  to  extend  to  Spanish 
cutters  flr  snuff  millers  working  in  any  entered  places 
for  licensed  manufacturers.  S.  70,  72,76. 

Manufacturers  not  selling  in  less  quantity  than  two 
pound,  are  not  required  to  take  out  a  dealer's  licence. 

s.  73. 

Three  days  before  they  begin  to  work,  manufactu- 
rers arc  to  make  entries  in  writing,  at  the  nearest  of- 
fice of  excise,  of  all  warehouses,  workhouses,  shops, 
and  other  places  for  manufacturing,  keeping,  or  sell- 
ing snuff",  &c.on  penalty  of  200I.  and  forfeiture  of  all 
tobacco,  snuff",  See.  found  in  any  place  not  entered. 
S.  59. 

Manufacturers,  three  days  before  they  begin,  are  to 
make  entries  in  writinec,  at  the  next  office  of  excise, 

of 
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©f  every  mill,  press,  engine,  &c.  they  have,  on  pc-njty 
of  50I.  S.  6g. 

The  words  manufacturer  of  muff  to  be  painted  in 
large  legible  characters  oTer  the  outer  doors,  or  in  the 
fronts  of  their  houses,  &c.  on  penalty  ofjol.  S.  62. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  63,  not  having  made 
such  entry  at  the  excise  oflke,  and  having  the  words 
vmiuifacturer  of  snuff  painted  over  their  doors,  incur  a 
penalty  of  lool. 

Oflicers  to  enter  and  take  account  at  all  times,  by 
day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable) ;  for  obstructing, 
penalty  200I.  S.97,  149. 

Manufacturers  receiving  any  kind  of  tobacco,  snuiT- 
works,  or  snuff,  without  giving  notice  to  the  officers, 
and  leaving  with  them  authentic  permits  for  the  same, 
forfeit  the  goods,  and  treble  the  value.  S.  118. 

Receiving  good',  with  a  permit,  may  return  tlie 
same  within  48  hours  after,  upon  giving  twelve  hours 
notice  to  the  officer,  specifying  the  cause  of  such  re- 
turn, and  writing  their  own  names,  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  from  whom  received,  and  likewise  the 
words  returned  snuff  on  \.)\t  packages.  S.  122. 
•  Returning  goods  to  the  persons  from  whom  the 
same  were  received,  without  a  permit,  or  otherwise 
contrary  to  the  statute,  forfeit  the  same,  and  50I. 

Proper  moveable  casks  for  preparing  or  laying  down 
snuff-work,  or  stalks  for  flour,  to  be  provided  by  ma- 
nufacturers, who  are  to  mark  the  tare  and  progressive 
numbers  thereon,  and  construct  the  casks  so  as  the 
officers  may  examine  and  weigh  the  same  ;  and  are 
not  to  lay  down  snuff-work,  except  in  casks  or  bins, 
on  penalty  of  50I.  S.  86. 

Before  they  begin  to  prepare  to  lay  down  snuff- 
work  or  stalks,  are  to  give  notice  in  writing,  in  Lon- 
don six  hours,  and  in  other  places  twenty-four  hours ; 
such  notices  to  contain  the  weight  of  the  tobacco,  &c. 
and  the  numbers  of  the  casks  or  bins  preparing ;  with- 
out such  notice,  penalty  50I.  S.  87,  95. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  87,  88,  and  30  G.  IN 
c.  40.  s.  9,  10,  30,  having  given  notice  to  prepare  or 
lay  down  snuff-work,  or  stalk  for  flour,  manufac- 
turers are  to  weigh  the  tobacco,  &c.  in  the  presence  of 
the  officers,  and  thereupon  deliver  a  declaration,  spe- 
cifying into  what  sorts  of  snuff'  the  same  is  to  be  ma- 
nufactured, and  how  much  is  for  each  sort,  penalty 
of  ^ol.  •,  but  if  such  work  be  found  unfit  for  tlie  jort 
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or  sorts  declared,  it  may,  on  a  fresh  notice  and 
declaration  conformable  to  the  regulations  above, 
within  forty-eight  hoi:rs,  be  converted  into  another 
sort. 

As  soon  as  they  have  laid  down  snuff-work,  or 
stalks,  manufacturc'rs  arc  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
proper  otHcer,  specifying  the  time  when  laid  down  j 
and  in  his  presence  are  to  fix  a  ticket  to  each  cask, 
signed  by  tliemselveu  and  the  officer,  expressing  the 
number  thereof,  ti.e  weight  of  the  materials,  time 
when  laid  down,  and  fur  what  sort  of  snuffj  on  pe^ 
naltyof  50I.  S.  87. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  63.  s.  87,  and  30  G.  III.  c- 
40.  s.  ij,  manufacturers  are  not  to  mix  snuff-work  / 
or  stalks  of  one  making  or  laying  down  with  snuff- 
work,  &c.  of  another,  on  forfeiture  of  5CI.  unless 
upon  due  notice ;  when  in  the  presence  of  the  ofli- 
cers, the  whole  of  one  parcel  of  snuff-work  may  be 
mixed  with  another,  declarations  of  the  weight  laid 
down  in  each  parcel,  and  the  times  when  laid  down, 
being  in  such  case  delivered. 

1  obacco,  tobacco  stalks,  flour,  or  returns  to  snuff- 
work,  may  be  added  once  while  laid  down,  or  once 
immediately  before,,  or  in  grinding,  provided  notice, 
as  aforesaid,  be  given,  specifying  therein  tlie  mmibers 
of  the  casks,  &c.  when  laid  down,  when  any  in- 
crease was  made,  the  weight,  &c.  into  w  hat  sort  of 
snuff  the  same  is  to  be  manufactured,  and  how  much 
of  each  sort.  S.  11,  12,  30. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s  87,  95,  and  30  G.  HI. 
c.  40.  s.  10,  manufacturers  intending  to  take  snuff- 
work  or  stalks  out  of.  any  cask  for  griniling,  are  to 
give  the  aforesaid  notice,  and  to  specify  in  such  no- 
tice the  numbers  of  casks,  and  the  sort  of  the  snufl'  to 
be  made ;  and  also  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  to 
weigh  the  snuft-work  or  stalks  to  be  taken  out  j  for 
neglect,  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  111.  c.  40.  s.  13,  30,  upon  the  afore- 
said notice  being  given,  the  oljker  may  take  manu- 
factured snuffs,  not  less  than  200  lb.  fron>  any  parcel 
in  operation,  in  the  presence  of  such  officer,  and  de- 
liver a  declaration  of  the  weight  taken,  the  weight  of 
the  whole,  and  when  put  into  operation ;  for  takintr 
without  such  notice,  &c.  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  Ill,  c.  68.  s.  89,  90,  and  30  G.  III. 

c.  40.  s.  10,  upcn  having  snufi-work  or  stalks  out 
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of  the  casks,  according  to  notice  given,  manufactu- 
rers arc  to  proceed  to  make  the  same  into  snufl"  or 
stalk-flour,  and  as  soon  as  finished,  to  deUver  a  decla- 
ration, specifying  the  weight  of  each  sort,  and  keep 
the  same  separate  24  hours,  or  until  weighed  by  the 
officer,  on  forfeiture  of  50I. ;  but  for  Scotch  snufF, 
deposited  in  locked-up  rooms  as  soon  as  returned 
from  the  mills,  an  immediate  declaration  is  not  rc- 
ijuircd. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  87,  matiufacturers leav- 
ing snulF-work  or  stalks  in  any  cask,  after  weighing 
thereof  to  be  ground,  are  to  fix  a  ticket,  signed  by 
themselves  and  the  officer,  to  the  cask,  specifying 
the  quantity  taken  out,  and  the  time  xvhen,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50J. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  ITI.  c.  40.  s,  19,  may  manufacture 
Scotch  snulT"  and  stalk-flour  into  brown  Scotch,  and 
stalk-flour  into  rappee,  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  manufacturing  snufl'  in  general. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  115,  and  30  G  III. 
c.  40.  .'.  27,  may  send  stalks,  snufl- work,  or  returns  to 
any  entered  mills,  to  be  there  manufactured  and  dried. 

By  Stat  30  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  24,  officers  weighing 
snulF  at  the  snuff-mills,  the  whole  quaritity  is  to  be 
expressed  in  the  permit,  with  regard  to  the  weight,  at 
the  time  of  drying. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  gi,  92,  manuf^ictura-s 
arc  to  provide  rooms,  being  secure,  having  only  one 
tloor  each,  and  sufficient  fastenings,  for  depositing 
dried  Scotch  snuff  returned  directly  from  the  mills, 
and  may  lodge  the  same  therein  for  six  months,  each 
making  being  separate ;  the  rooms  to  be  locked  and 
sealed  by  the  officer  ;  for  not  keeping  the  same  sepa- 
rate, penalty  50I.  For  artfully  opening  the  rooms  in 
the  officer's  absence,  penalty  200I. 

Manufacturers  intending  to  have  Scotch  snufl",  on 
its  being  returned  from  the  mills,  deposited  in  their 
lockcd-up  rooms,  arc  to  give  the  aforesaid  notice,  and 
the  snufl" may  remain  in  such  rooms  six  months,  with- 
out being  deemed  part  of  the  stock.  S.  91,  95. 

Makers,  desirous  of  taking  Scotch  snuff  out  of 
their  lockcd-up  rooms,  arc  to  give  the  aforesaid  no- 
tice, and  on  taking  out  such  snufl",  to  deliver  declara- 
tion of  the  weight  thereof,  and  of  the  tobacco,  tobac- 
co-stalks, and  returns  manufactured  into  the  same, 
and  times  when  laid  down,  S.  90,  95. 
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By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  98,  and  30  G.  III.  c.  40. 
s.  20,  manufacturers  for  every  100  lb.  of  tobacco  ma- 
nufactured, are  to  be  allowed  a  credit  of  115  lb.  of 
rappee  snuff";  for  every  100  lb.  of  tobacco  and  stalks, 
a  credit  of  85  lb.  of  Scotch  snuff,  or  1 20  lb.  of  brown 
Scotch  snuff;  and  for  every  100  lb.  of  stalks,  a  cre- 
dit of  95  lb.  of  stalk-flour  ;  for  every  100  lb.  of  Scotch 
snufl'  manufictured  with  stalk-flour  for  brown  Scotch 
snufl",  a  credit  of  1401b.;  for  every  100  lb.  of  stalk- 
flour  manufactured  with  Scotch  snuff  for  brown  Scotch 
snuff",  a  credit  of  133  lb. ;  for  every  100  lb.  of  stalk- 
flour  manufactured  for  or  added  to  snuff-work  for  rap- 
pec,  a  credit  of  128  lb.;  and  for  every  100  lb.  of 
stalk-flour  manufactured  for  or  added  to  snuff-work 
for  brown  Scotch  snuff",  a  credit  of  133  lb. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  15,  16,  17,  30,  having 
given  the  usual  notice  to  the  officers,  may  liquor  or 
damp  snuff  perfectly  made  (but  not  less  than  200  lb.) 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  credits  allowed  by  law,  pro- 
vided it  be  weighed  and  liquored  in  the  presence  of 
the  officers. 

•By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  ic6,  manufactm-ers  are 
to  keep  snuff,  for  which  any  allowances  have  been 
made  on  account  of  liquoring,  separate  from  all  other 
snuff",  and,  on  demand,  are  to  declare  when  such 
allowances  were  made,  and  the  amount  thereof,  on 
penalty  of  20I.  and  are  to  keep  Scotch  snuff,  on 
which  any  credit  is  given  for  increase  by  the  moisture 
of  the  air,  separate  from  other  snuff,  and  must  shew 
the  same  to  the  officer,  and  declare  when  the  allow- 
ance was  made,  and  the  amount  thereof,  on  forfeiture 
of  20I. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  98,  and  30  G.  III.  c.  40. 
s.  21,  having  an  increase  of  their  stock  above  the  le- 
gal credits,  such  increase  is  to  be  deemed  brought  in 
without  permit,  and  is  forfeited. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  121,  may  send  snuff* of 
their  own  manufacture  for  sale  to  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Manufacturers  having  occasion  to  remove  stalk- 
flour,  snuft'-work,  or  snuff  from  their  entered  pre- 
mises, are  entitled  to  permits.  S.  in. 

In  their  requests  for  permits,  are  to  specify  the 
names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  goods  arc  to  be 
sent,  the  sorts  of  snuff,  and  number  and  weight  of 
the  packages,  whether  to  be  sent  by  land  or  water, 
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aad  by  -.vhat  mode  of  conveyance  ;  if  for  permits  to 
remove  snuff-work  to  the  mills,  to  express  for  what 
purposes  sent,  and  if  to  be  returned  from  the  mills, 
to  specify  when  received,  &c.  8.113. 

Manufacturers,  uidcss  they  are  also  licensed  dealers, 
not  entitled  to  permits  for  less  tlian  two  pound,  nor 
are  they  to  send  out  a  less  quantity,  on  pendty  of  20I. 
S.  117. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  25,  manufacturers  witli- 
out  the  limits  of  the  chief  office,  or  the  enumerated 
ports,  may  scad,  by  permit,  tobacco-stalks,  stripped 
from  the  leaf  on  their  entered  premises,  to  any 
places  within  those  limits,  provided  they  have  uo 
Other  tobacco-stalks  in  their  custody  at  the  time. 

By  Stat.  2p  G.  IH.  c.  68.  s.  116,  manufacturers, 
taking  out  permits,  and  not  sending  away  the  goods, 
nor  returning  the  permits  within  the  time  limited  for 
removing  them  out  of  their  stock,  forfeit  the  value  of 
the  goods,  and  the  goods  also,  if  on  taking  their  stock 
there  shall  not  appear  a  sufficient  decrease  to  answer 
such  permits. 

Any  person  counterfeiting  or  forging,  or  fraudu- 
lently altering  or  erasing  any  permit,  or  knowingly  re- 
ceiving, publishing,  or  using  any  counterfeited,  forged, 
false,  untrue,  altered,  or  erased  permit,  incurs  a  pe- 
nalty of  5Cnd1.  S.  125. 

Manufacturers  are  to  enter  every  day  in  one  book 
all  tobacco-stalks,  stalk-flour,  snuff-work,  and  snuff, 
according  to  the  several  denominations,  sold  or  con- 
sumed the  preceding  day,  in  quantities  of  two  pound 
or  upwards  ;  and  if  they  be  also  licensed  dealers,  they 
are  to  enter  in  one  other  book  all  sold  in  quantities 
under  two  pound,  on  penalty  of  I  ool.  S.  104,  105. 

Are  every  day  to  enter  in  their  book  for  snuff  sold 
in  quantities  of  two  pound  or  upwards  the  gross 
weight  of  stalk-flour  mixed  with  snuff",  and  of  the  se- 
veral kinds  of  snufis  mixed,  and  the  times  when, 
for  neglect,  penalty  50I.  Ai-e  not  to  have  more  than 
one  entry-book  of  each  sort  in  their  possession  at  any 
onetime.  S.  94,  105. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  Ill.c.  68.  s.  105,  are  to  leave  their 
entry-books  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  officer, 
and  on  his  request  are  to  enter  up  the  quantities  sold 
each  day,  and  also  to  return  such  books  on  oath,  in 
London  every  six  weeks,  and  in  the  country  every  six 
months,  or  sooner,  if  fUled  up,  on  forfeiture  of  icol. 
for  refusal,  neglect,  or  false  entry. 
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Manufacturers  having  tobacco-stalks  or  snuff-work 
in  operation,  officers  are  not  authoriy.cd  to  weigh  tlic 
same  in  that  state,  except  snuff-work  intended  to  be 
sent  out,  or  such  as  is  received  by  permit.     S.  101. 

Having  an  increase  in  stock  not  legally  accounted 
for  above  what  the  officer  found  on  the  last  preced- 
ing survey,  such  increases  to  be  deemed  brought  in  ' 
without  a  permit,  and  an  ecvial  quantity  forfeited, 
and  the  manufacturer  incurs  a  penalty  of  2cl.  But 
51b.  per  cent,  is  to  be  allowed  for  i.icrcase  in  Scotch- 
snuff  by  moisture.     S.  ic6,  107,  ic8. 

For  removing  tobacco  or  snug"  out  of  their  er^tercd 
premises  before  being  weighed  by  the  c£lcer,  or  cou- 
ceaUng  the  same,  penalty  50L     S.  icp. 

Manufacturers  or  dealers  mixing  fustic,  yellow 
ebony,  touchwood,  logwood,  or  any  other  wood, 
walnut,  hop,  or  other  leaves,  or  any  earth,  clay,  or 
tobacco  sand,  with  snuff-work  or  snuli",  incur  a  pe- 
nalty of  200I.     S.  93. 

Manufacturers  or  dealers  colouring  snuff-work  or 
snuff  with,  ochre,  amber,  or  other  colouring  (except 
water  tinged  with  colour),  incur  a  penalty  of  2ool. 

Manufacturers  offering  to  sale,  or  having  in  their 
entered  premises,  any  fastic,  yellow  ebony,  toutii- 
wood,  logwood,  or  other  wood,  or  any  wahiut,  hop,. 
or  other  leaves,  or  any  earth,  clay,  or  tobacco  sand, 
mixed  with  snuff,  or  any  snuff  coloured  with  ochre, 
amber,  or  other  colouring  (except  water  tinged),  for- 
feit 50I.  togethei-  with  the  snuff,  wood,  leaves,  &c. 

By  Stat..  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  103,  must  permit  offi- 
cers to  take  a  sample  of  unmanufactured'  tobacco- 
stalks,  snuff-work,  snuff,  Sec.  on  paying  the  usual 
price,  if  demanded ;  for  obstructing  the  officer,  pe- 
nalty lool. 

Persons  found  assisting  in  private  manufactories 
'may  be  arrested  by  officers  of  excise,  and  taken  before 
any  one  justice,  who,  on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  or 
confession,  may  convict  the  parties  in  the  penalty  of 
3;!.  and  in  default  of  payment  commit  them  for  six 
months ;  for  the  second  offence  the  fine  is  60I.  or  in 
default  of  payment  one  year's  imprisonment.  S. 
96. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  155,  and  30  G.  III.  c. 

40.  s.  22,  sand  sifted  from  smalls  is  deemed  tobacco 

sand ;    stalk   stripped  from  the  leaves    are  deemed 

stalks ;  stalk  bid  down  for  stalk  flour  are  deemed 

R  r  2  stalks-. 
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■stalks  for  flo'.ir  ;  and  returns  of  snuiF  arc  deemed  re- 
turns. 

SoApMANurACTURiTRs.  137  Stat,  f]  G.III.  c.  52. s. 
I,  makers  thereof,  within  the  limits  of  the  head  of- 
fice of  excise,  are  to  occupy  tenements  of  lol.  per 
annum,  and  pay  parish  rates,  and  in  tlie  country  to  pay 
to  church  and  poor,  otheiprise  their  entries  to  be  void. 
By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41,  are  to  take  out  licences 
annually,  on  penalty  of  20!.     S.  1,6. 

By  Stat.  I  o  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  6,  19,  are  not  to  use  any 
■warehouses,  or  other  places,  nor  to  erect  or  alter  any 
coppers,  furnaces,  or  other  utensils  for  making  or 
keeping  soap,  without  first  giving  notice  thereof  in 
writing,  and  of  their  names,  at  the  nearest  office  of 
excise,  on  penalty  of  5CI.  and  forfeiture  of  the  sonp 
and  materials. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  s.  7,  10,  are  to  permit  of- 
ficers by  day  or  night  without  constables,  to  enter  and 
take  accounts  ;  for  obstructing,  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  52.  s.  9,  when  any  coppers, 
utensils,  or  furnace  doors,  are  secured,  are  to  permit 
supervisors,  or  other  superior  officers,  between  five 
ana  eleven  o'clock,  to  enter,  open,  and  examine  the 
same;  for  obstructing,  penalty  icol. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  1 7,  are  to  give  notice  in 
writing,  at  the  nearest  ofliice  of  excise,  of  all  frames 
for  cleansing,  and  are  not  to  make  use  of  any  frames 
till  marked  and  numbered  by  the  direction  of  super- 
visors and  surveyors,  on  penalty  of  20I. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c  52.  s.  10,  13,  are  not  to  have 
any  under-ground  or  private  pipes  by  which  soap  or 
materials  may  be  conveyed  from  the  coppers  or  other 
utensils,  on  penalty  of  200I.  ;  but  may  use  pipes 
above  ground,  and  open  to  view,  for  conveying  soap 
from  the  coppers  to  the  entered  frames. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  HI.  c.  48.  s.  8,  are  not  to  have  any 
pipes  or  other  conveyances  to  or  from  any  coppers  or 
pans,  except  one  moveable  pump  for  taking  out  spent 
lees  -,  and  such  pumps  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
coppers  or  pans  before  they  are  locked  down,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50CI. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c  52.  s.  14,  makers  having 
holes  in  any  coppers  or  boiling  utensils,  not  before 
known,  unless  proved  to  be  by  accident  since  the  of- 
ficer's last  survey,  arc  li.ibie  to  the  penalties  for  con- 
cealment. 
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By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  s.  8;  arc  not  to  have  any 
cocks  or  holes  in  the  curbs,  the  bottoms,  or  covers  t>( 
their  coppers  (except  holes  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
diameter  in  the  cover),  nor  any  part  of  the  curbs 
moveable,  on  penalty  of  500I. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  15,  28  G.  III.  c.  37. 
s.  13,  and  32  G.  III.  c.  21.  s.  i,  makers  of. soap 
of  any  kind  whatever,  are  at  their  own  cxpence  to 
provide  sufficient  covers  to  their  coppers,  pans,  and 
other  utensils,  and  to  permit  the  oflicers  to  lock  and 
seal  the  same  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  drawn,  when  any 
thing  of  a  soapy  quality  is  left  therein. 

M?kers  presuming  to  make  before  they  have  pro- 
vided sufficient  covers,  &c.  or  refusing  to  pay  for 
locks  and  keys,  or  artfully  opening  such  utensils,  or 
v/ilfully  damaging  the  locks  or  seals,  incur  a  penalty 
of  20I. 

By  Stat,  17G.  III. c.  52.  s.  67, and  32  G.  III.c.2i,s.i, 
are  to  pay  for  cocks,  &c.  for  the  furnace  doors  of  their 
coppers,  &c.  and  to  permit  the  ollicers  to  lock  and 
secure  the  same  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  drawn,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50I. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  s.  9,  32  G.  III.  c.  2 1.  s.  r, 
and  1 2  G.  III.  c.  46.  s.  7,  are  to  pay  for  locks,  fast- 
enings, &c.  for  their  furnaces  and  ash-hole  doors,  and 
are  to  permit  the  officers  to  lock  and  secure  the  same  at 
all  times,  except  when  at  work,  or  opening  for  repair- 
ing, or  for  the  inspection  of  an  officer ;  for  artfully 
opening  any  copper,  &c.  or  wilfully  breaking  or  da- 
maging the  locks  or  seals,  penalty  tool. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  s.  12,  makers  are  to  give 
12  hours  notice  in  writing,  in  London,  and  in  the 
country  24  hours,  before  they  begin  to  charge  their 
coppers  with  materials  for  making  soap,  on  penalty 
of  lool. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  7,  are  not  to  charge  their 
coppers  or  pans,  nor  to  fill  out  soap  from  the  same, 
between  ten  o'clock  at  night  and'five  in  the  morning, 
without  notice  to  the  officers,  on  penalty  of  20I. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  s.  9,  32  G.  III.  c.  21.  s,  i, 
and28G.  III.c.  37.  s.  13,  soap  manufacturers  desirous 
of  lighting  a  fire  under  their  coppers,  opening  their 
furnace  and  ash-hole  doors,  &c.  are  to  give  1 2  hours 
notice  in  London,  and  24  in  the  country,  on  penalty 
of  20I. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  31.  s.  i9,'makers  are  to  weigh 

their 
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their  materials  before  they  put  them  into  the  cop- 
pers, and  then  put  them  into  the  coppers  on  request 
of  the  officers,  under  penalty,  if  they  refuse,  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  14,  15,  and  24  G.  III. 
c.  48.  s.  10,  1 1,  are  to  permit  officers  to  take  accounts 
of  oil,  tallow,  ashes,  or  other  materials,  either  by 
gauging,  weighing,  or  otherwise ;  for  obstructing,  pe- 
nalty 50I. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48,  not  giving  satisfactory  ac- 
counts of  materials  missing,  are  chargeable  in  propor- 
tion of  20  cwt.  of  hard  soap  for  every  14  cwt.  or 
210  gallons  of  oil  for  every  13  cwt.  of  rendered  tal- 
low, or  for  every  13  cwt.  and  2  qrs.  of  kitchen  stuff, 
and  in  proportion  of  20  cwt.  of  yellow,  brown,  or 
resin  soap,  for  every  1 4  cwt  of  tallow,  resin,  or  oil.  S. 
II. 

Makers  producing  in  the  frames  a  less  quantity 
than  in  proportion  of  20  cwt.  of  hard  soap  for  every 
14  cwt.  of  oil,  or  13  cwt.  of  rendered  tallow,  or  13 
cwt.  2  qrs.  of  kitchen  stuff,  or  less  than  20  cwt.  of 
yellow,  brown,  or  resin  sonp,  for  every  14  cwt.  of 
tallovT',  resin,  or  oil,  put  into  the  coppers,  are  to  be 
charged  according  to  such  proportions  ;  but  eight 
pounds  of  rough  fat  are  to  be  deemed  equal  to  seven 
pounds  of  tallow,  and  five  pounds  of  rough  kitchen 
grease  to  four  pounds  of  clean  grease.     S.  13. 

Arc  not  to  use  any  siphon,  crane,  or  trinket,  but  to 
take  the  ingredients  out  of  their  coppers  by  pumps 
or  ladles  only,  on  penalty  of  500I.     S.  8. 

By  stp.t.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  8,  and  c.  26.  s.  1 11,  are 
to  put  their  soap  into  barrels,  half  barrels,  firkins,  and 
half  firkins,  containing  256,  128,  64,  and  32  pounds 
respectively,  on  penalty  of  5I.  but  this  does  not  ex- 
tend to  hard  or  ball  soap. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  19,  for  filling  the  same 
into  casks  less  than  barrels,  half  barrels,  firkins,  or 
half  firkins,  forfeit  the  same,  and  a  penalty  of  5I. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c  43,  makers  of  hard  soap  are 
"to  use  square  or  oblong  frames  for  cleansing,  which 
are  not  to  exceed  45  inches  in  length  nor  15  in 
breadth  ;  and  the  bottoms,  sides,  and  ends  of  the 
frames  are  to  be  of  the  thickness  of  two  inches  at 
least,  on  penalty  of  20I.     S.  17. 

Makers  are  to  be  allowed  the  duty  for  hard  soap, 
whether  stale,  rotten,  or  otherwise,  put  into  the  cop- 
pers to  be  refreshed.     S.  14. 
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Are  not  to  be  allowed  to  return  hard  sonp  into  the 
coppers  after  being  framed,  without  being  again  charg- 
ed with  the  duty.     S.  1 8. 

Are  to  be  allowed  one  pound  to  every  10  pounds 
of  hard  soap,  as  a  compensation  for  all  waste,  loss,  or 
damage.     S.  14. 

By  Etat.  17  G.  III.  c.  52.  s.  14,  are  perfectly  to 
cleanse  their  coppers,  or  other  boiling  utensils,  once 
in  every  lunar  month,  and  to  give  the  officers  three 
days  notice  thereof,  that  they  may  attend  and  ex- 
amine the  same ;  for  neglecting  or  obstructing,  pe- 
nalty 50I. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  17,  are  to  keep  soap,  of 
which  account  has  been  taken,  separate  from  soap  of 
which  no  account  has  been  taken,  on  penalty  of  5I. 

By  Stat.  I  G.  I.  c.  35.  s.  14,  for  fraudulently  con- 
cealing soap  or  materials,  penalty  50CI.  with  forfeiture 
of  the  materials  or  soap  concealed. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  16,  for  removing  or 
sending  away  soap  before  account  of  it  is  taken  by 
the  officer,  without  24  hours  notice  in  London,  and 
two  days  in  the  country,  penalty  20I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  77.  s.  10,  n,  makers  or 
others  knowingly  buying,  receiving,  or  having  soap 
in  custody,  removed  from  the  places  where  the  same 
was  made  before  the  duty  was  charged  (except  con- 
demned soap),  forfeit  treble  the  value  and  the  soap. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  and  28  G.  III.  c  37.  s. 
14,  makers  are  n8t  to  sell  hard  soap  but  in  the  shape 
of  cakes  or  bars,  or  what  is  called  ball  soap  ;  and  are 
to  return  scrapes  and  parings  into  the  coppers,  in  the 
presence  of  the  officers,  as  soon  as  the  soap  of  each 
boiling  is  cut  out,  on  penalty  of  lool. 

Scrapes  or  parings  sold,  sent  out,  or  found  remov- 
ing or  removed,  are  forfeited,  and  the  maker  sending 
them  out  forfeits  tool. 

By  Stat.  17G.  III.  c.  ^2.  s.  1 1, 12,  makers  are  to  per- 
mit officers  in  the  day  time,  on  request,  and  by  niglit 
with  a  constable,  to  break  ground  or  partitiom  in  soap 
houses,  or  premises  adjoining,  to  search  for  and  fol- 
low private  pipes  or  conveyances,  and  on  not  suc- 
ceeding, such  officers  are  to  make  satisfaction  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  two  of  the  nearest  justices  : 
for  obstructing,  penalty  lool. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  e.  19,  makers  keeping  soap,  oil, 
lallo\i',  or  other  materials,  in  any  private  workhouse. 
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he.  of  which  no  entry  has  been  made,  or  notice  given, 
forftit  the  same,  together  with  all  private  coppers, 
and  other  utensils  there  fouiKl.     S.  19. 

Makers  are  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  officer's  re- 
turns.    S.  12. 

Byst.it.  17  G.  III.  c.  52,  makers,  or  their  chief 
workmen,  are  weekly  to  make  entries  in  writing, 
and  on  oath,  of  all  soap  made  by  them,  specifying 
the  quantity  made  at  each  boiling ;  on  penalty  of 
50I. 

But  they  are  not  obliged  to  go  farther  than  the 
next  market  town  to  make  entries.     S.  35. 

Makers  are  to  pay  the  duty,  both  in  London  and 
in  the  country,  within  one  week  after  entry  is  made, 
OH  penalty  of  double  duty.     S.  4. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  19.  s.  20,  and  28  G.  III.  c. 
37.  s.  2r,  materials  and  utensils  in  the  custody  of 
soap  makers,  or  of  other  persons  in  trust  for  them, 
are  liable  for  duties  and  penalties. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43,  soap  suspected  to  be  pri- 
vately making,  or  fraudulently  lodged  or  concealed, 
may,  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable)  be  searched 
for  and  seized,  under  a  warrant  from  one  commis- 
sioner or  one  justice. 

Found  privately  making,  or  fraudulently  lodged  or 
concealed,  and  seized  under  the  authority  of  a  search 
warrant,  subjects  the  party  in  whose  custody  found 
to  the  penalty  of  lool.  unless  it  shall  be  made  appeal- 
that  the  duty  has  been  paid.        * 

Summonses  directed  to  clandestine  makers  thereof 
by  their  right  or  assumed  names,  and  left  at  the  place 
where  the  discovery  is  made,  shall  be  suflicient. 
S.  19,  20. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  II.  c.  21.  s.  33,  when  soap  is  seized 
as  being  unlawfully  imported,  relanded,  or  clandes- 
tinely made,  and  not  claimed  in  20  days  ;  if  in  Lon- 
don, notice  of  the  time  of  hearing,  signed  by  the  so- 
licitor, is  to  be  fixed  up  at  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  if  in 
the  country,  such  notice  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  next 
market  town  on  the  next  market  day  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  20  days. 

Soap  carried  coastwise  without  regular  cocquets,  is 
forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  officers  of  excise. 
S.29. 

By  10  and  12  of  Anne,  and  23  G.  III.  c.  77,  soap, 
whether  hard  oi-  ball,  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  in 
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making  any  cloths,  serges,  kerseys,  bays,  stockings, 
or  other  manufactures  in  and  of  sheep's  or  lamb's 
wool  only,  or  n  anufacturcs  whereof  the  greatest  part 
of  the  value  of  the  materials  shall  be  wool,  or  in  fi- 
nishing the  said  manufactures,  or  preparing  the  wool 
for  the  same,  an  allowance  of  1  Id.  per  pound  is  to  be 
made  •,  for  soft  soap  consumed  as  aforesaid  in  the 
same  manufactures,  i-^'^d,  per  pound;  for  hard  or 
ball  soap  consumed,  &c.  in  whitening  new  linen  or 
cotton  in  the  piece  for  sale,  i^d.  per  pound  ;  and  for 
soft  soap  consumed  in  finishiiig  flax  or  cotton  for 
sale,  |d.  per  pound. 

By  Stat.  23  (i.  III.  c.  77.  s.  5,  27,  no  manufacturers 
of  cotton  or  linen  are  entitled  to  the  allowances  out  of 
the  duty  on  soap,  unless  they  enter  their  names  and 
abodes  with  the  collectors  of  excise  one  year  before 
they  make  any  claim  :  they  are  to  keep  a  book,  and 
enter  therein  the  quantity  used  each  week,  which 
book  is  to  lie  open  to  the  officers  of  excise,  and  be 
returned  to  the  collectors  annually,  on  oath  of  the 
manufacturers,  or  their  chief  workman  :  for  taking  a 
false  oath  or  affirmation,  penalty  treble  the  value  of 
the  allowance,  and  the  second  ofience  is  corrupt  per- 
jury. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  17,  and  23  G.  III.  c.77. 
s.  6,  fees  to  be  taken  for  paying  the  allowances  of 
duty,  or  administering  the  oaths  in  respect  to  manu- 
factures from  flax  and  cotton,  are  not  to  exceed  6d. 
and  for  woollen  and  whitening  new  linen  4d. ;  on 
forfeiture  of  treble  damages. 

Spirits,  Brandy  Dealers,,  &c.  Byst-rt.  24G. 
III.  c.  4 1,  s.  I,  6,  7,  and  28  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  7,  whole- 
sale dealers  in  spirits  are  those  who  sell  spirituous 
liquors  in  quantities  of  two  gallons  or  upwards. 
Such  dealers  not  being  retailers,  rectifiers,  or  dis- 
tillers, are  to  take  out  licences  annually,  on  penalty 
of  lool. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  n,  12,  dealers  must  make 
entry  in  writing  at  the  nearest  office  of  excise  of  all 
their  warehouses,  shops,  cellars,  or  other  places  for 
keeping  brandy,  or  other  spirits,  on  forfeiture  of  the 
spirits,  and  penalty  of  20I. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70,  a  dealer  in  foreign  spirits 
cannot  make  entry  of  any  room,  &c.  within  the  house 
in  which  the  entry  of  any  other  such  dealer  is  exist- 
ing, unless  he  be  a  partner  of  the  said  dealer.  S.  2. 

Dealers 
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Dealers  in  foreign  spirits  in  London  not  being  re- 
'tailers,  are  to  occupy  a  tenement  of  1 2I.  per  annum, 
«uid  pay  to  parish  rates ;  in  the  country,  must  pay  to 
church  and  poor,  otherwise  their  entry  is  void. 
S.I. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  6gi  every  dealer  in  foreign 
spirit?  must  cause  the  words  dfuliT  in  foreign  spirituous 
liquors,  and  every  importer  thereof  for  sale  must 
cause  the  words  imporler  of  foreign  spirituous  liquors, 
to  be  painted  over  his  outer  door,  or  in  front  of  his 
house,  shop,  &c.  on  penalty  of  50I.     S.  18. 

Any  dealer  in  or  importer  thereof  for  sale,  or 
other,  not  having  made  due  entry  at  the  excise  of- 
ficCj  having  the  words  dealer  in  or  importer  of  foreign 
spirituous  liquors  painted  over  his  door,  &c.  incurs  a 
penalty  of  5 ol.     S.  21. 

A  dealer  in  or  importer  thereof  for  sale,  buying 
of  any  person  other  than  an  importer  or  dealer,  having 
the  words  importer  of  or  dealer  in  foreign  spirituous 
liquors  painted  over  his  door,  or  in  the  front  of  his 
house,  forfeits  lool. ;  unless  purchased  on  shipboard, 
or  on  the  quays,  or  at  salvage  sales,  or  mtn  in  the 
bonded  warehouse,  or  arrack  in  the  India  Company's 
■warehouses.     S.  19,  20. 

Foreign  spirits  bought  by  any  person,  not  being  an 
importer  or  dealer,  of  any  person  not  having  the 
words  importer  of  or  dealer  in  foreign  spirituous  liquors 
painted  over  his  door,  &c.  subjects  the  buyer  to  the 
penalty  of  I  ol. ;  and  the  seller,  within  20  days,  and 
before  information  laid,  discovering  the  buyer,  ex- 
onerates himself  of  such  penalty.     S.  22. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  35,  dealers  having  dif- 
ferent entered  warehouses  for  spirits,  not  under  the 
same  roof,  or  which  shall  be  separated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  land  or  buildings,  such  warehouses  may  be 
taken  as  distinct  stocks. 

By  Stat.  8  G.  1.  c.  18.  s.  11,  dealers  are  to  keep 
foreign  spirits  in  separate  places  from  Britisli,  on  for- 
feiture of  I  OS.  for  every  gallon  of  the  latter. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  14,  dealers  are  to  permit 
the  officer  to  enter,  by  day  (and  by  night  with  a  con- 
stabk),  and  to  take  account  by  tasting,  giaiging,  or 
otherwise  ;  for  obstructnig,  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73,  dealers  in  British  spirits 
(not  being  rectifiers  or  compounders)  are  to  permit 
the  officer  to  take  account  of  their  raw  unrectilicd 
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spirits  once  in  three  months,  or  oftcner,  if  occasion 
require,  or  if  directed  by  a  superior  ;  for  obstructing, 
penalty  200I.  S.  27,  71. 

Dealers  are  to  permit  the  officer  to  take  a  sample, 
not  exceeding  four  gallpns,  of  any  foreign  or  British 
spirits,  paying  for  the  former  13s.  and  for  the  latter 
7s.  a  gallon  ;  for  obstructing,  penalty  lool.     S.  36. 

Dealers  are  not  to  use  any  standing  or  fixed  cask 
for  British  brandy,  compounds,  or  other  spirits,  until 
entered  at  the  proper  office  of  excise,  and  gauged 
and  inched  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer,  on  fo:<= 
feiture  of  the  cask  and  liquor,  and  'penalty  of  lOOl. 
S.  38. 

Dealers  in  British  spirits  murt  paint  or  cut  on  some 
conspicuous  part  of  every  moveable  cask,  used  by 
them  for  sending  out  or  keeping  British  brandy, 
compounds,  or  other  spirits,  the  full  measure  in  gal- 
lons }  on  penalty  of  50I.     S.  38. 

Dealers  in  British  spirits  must,  on  twelve  hours 
notice  in  writing  from  the  officer  of  his  intention  to 
take  stock,  fill  up  all  their  moveable  casks  of  British 
spirituous  liquors,  leaving  only  one  ullage  of  each 
sort ;  and  must  set  apart,  and  keep  separate,  for  six. 
hours  after  the  expiration  of  the  1 2  hours,  one  sort 
of  such  liquor  from  another;  on  penahy  of  lool, 
S.  39. 

Dealers  are  not  to  receive  Britisl\  brandy,  rectified 
British  spirits,  British  compounds,  or  spirits  of  wine, 
except  between  the  hours  of  five  in  the  morning  and 
seven  in  the  evening  in  summer,  and  between  seven 
in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening  in  winter,  on 
forfeiture  of  the  goods,  and  penalty  of  50I.     S.  46. 

Dealers,  receiving  rectified  or  compounded  spirits 
legally  brought  from  Scotland,  must,  within  24 
hours,  give  notice  thereof  to  the  officer,  who  must 
attend  and  see  the  same  reduced  to  the  legal  strength; 
if  the  trader  refuse,  on  request,  to  reduce  the  spirits, 
he  forfeits  the  same.     S.  40. 

A  dealer  (not  being  a  rectifier)  must  not  have  in 
his  custody  any  British  spirits  (Other  than  raw  or  un- 
rectificd  spirits,  or  spirits  of  wine,  receivod  by  lawful 
permit),  or  any  British  or  foreign  spirits  mixed,  ex- 
ceeding the  strength  of  one  in  eight  under  hydrometer 
proof,  on  forfeiture  thereof.     S.  34. 

By  Stat.  8  G.  I.  c.  12.  s.  18,  dealers  having  an  in- 
crease; of  foreign  spirits  without  permit,  unless  made 

by 
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by  ir.:xing  British  in  sight  of  the  officer,  forfeit  the 
increase,  with  casks,  &c. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  29,  dealers  having  an 
increase  in  their  stock,  over  and  above  what  the  of- 
ficer found  on  the  last  preceding  survey,  such  increase 
is  to  be  deemed  as  brought  in  without  permits  ot  cer- 
tiiicatcs,  and  an  equal  quantity  is  to  be  forfeited, 
with  the  penalty  of  :ol. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73,  dealers  in  British  spirits 
(not  being  rectifiers  or  compounders)  having  an  in- 
crease in  stock  of  raw  or  unrectified  spirits  (the  stock 
being  settled  and  cast  at  one  to  ten  over  hydrometer 
proof),  forfeit  the  increase,  and  50I.     S.  27. 

Dealers  are  not  to  sell  or  send  out  British  spirits 
mixed  with  foreign,  in  any  greater  quantity  than  four 
gallons,  on  forfeiture  of  5 ol.     S.  57. 

Dealers  must  not  sell  or  send  out,  nor  have  in  their 
custody,  any  foreign  spirits,  of  a  lower  strength  than 
one  in  six  under  hydrometer  proof;  nor  keep  any 
British  and  foreign  spirits  mixed  of  a  lower  strength, 
except  shrub,  or  cherry  or  raspberry  brandy ;  on 
forfeiture  of  such  liquors.     S.  31. 

Dealers  in  British  rectified  spirits  may  sell  and 
send  out  spirits  of  wine,  of  a  higher  strength  than 
one  in  eight  under  hydrometer  proof,  so  as  not  more 
than  1 20  gallons  be  sent  to  one  person  on  the  same 
day.     S.  32. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  16,  a  dealer  is  entitled, 
on  request,  to  a  permit,  to  accompany  the  removal  of 
any  quantity  of  brandy,  or  other  spirits,  sold  in  his 
entered  premises. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70,  a  dealer  is  entitled,  on 
request,  to  a  permit  for  more  than  one.  cask  or  pack- 
age of  the  same  kind  of  foreign  spirits,  under  60  gal- 
lons, to  be  sent  to  one  person  at  a  time ;  but  difie- 
rent  permits  may  be  granted  them  for  sending  casks 
of  the  same  kind  of  foreign  spirits  to  any  one  person, 
by  ditfercnt  conveyances,  and  at  different  times, 
though  in  the  same  day;  and  any  number  of  casks  of 
60  gallons,  or  upwards,  may  be  sent  by  the  same  con- 
veyance, to  the  same  person,  by  one  permit ;  if  more 
than  one  cask  or  package,  under  60  gallons,  be  found 
removed  or  removing  by  one  conveyance  to  one  and 
the  same  person,  the  liquor  is  forfeited,  with  the  ves- 
sels containing  it,  and  ships,  boats,  carriages,  horses, 
or  other  cattle  employed  in  removing  it.     S.  3,  4,  5. 
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Dealers  in  their  recpest-notes  for  permits  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  spirits,  must  specify  the  kind  of 
liquor,  contents  of  the  cask,  and  whetlier  to  be  sent     L 
by  land  or  water,  and  by  what  mode  of  conveyance, 
S.  7.  _         . 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73,  dealers  demanding  a  per- 
mit, must  specify  in  the  request-note  their  trades  or 
callings,  and  the  quantity  of  spirits,  distinguisliing 
British  brandy,  rectified  British  spirits,  raw  British 
spirits,  spirits  of  wine,  or  British  compounds ;  and  if 
raw  spirits,  whether  made  from  corn,  melasses,  or 
ether  materials  ;  the  mode  of  conveyance,  and  whe- 
ther by  land  or  water ;  to  which  the  permit  must 
correspond  in  all  respects.     S.  40,  41,  42. 

A  dealer  sending  British  spirits,  whether  raw,  rec- 
tified, or  compounded,  to  a  buyer,  without  a  permit, 
forfeits  the  spirits  to  the  buyer,  over  and  above  double 
the  value  ;  but  such  forfeitures  arc  not  incurred,  if 
the  seller,  on  the  trial  of  the  cause,  prove  that  a  per- 
mit was  actually  obtained,  and  that  there  was  a  suit- 
able decrease  in  his  stock.     S.  42,  43. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  Ill,  c.  55.  s.  27,  dealers  taking  out 
a  permit,  and  not  sending  away  the  goods,  nor  re- 
turning the  permit  within  the  time  of  its  limitation, 
forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  the  goods 
also,  if,  on  taking  stock,  there  shall  not  appear  a  suf- 
ficient decrease  to  answer  such  permit. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  45,  dealers  being  con- 
victed before  the  commissioners  or  justices  of  know- 
ingly, wilfully,  and  fraudulently  making  spirits,  or  of 
having  British  or  foreign  spirits  in  their  custody, 
without  having  received  a  legal  permit  therewith  (the 
fact  of  knowingly  and  wilfully  being  set  forth  in  the 
record  of  conviction),  over  and  above  other  penalties, 
their  entries  and  licences  become  void,  and  no  fresh 
licence  is  to  be  granted  them  for  a  montli. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  10,  dealers  or  others 
counterfeiting  or  forging,  or  fraudulently  altering  or 
erasing,  any  permit;  or  Icnowlngly  receiving,  pub- 
lishing, or  using  any  counterfeited,  forged,  false,  un- 
true, altered,  or  erased  permit,  incur  a  penalty  of 
500I. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  18,  any  person  having  in 
his  custody  above  63  gallons  of  spirits  is  deemed  a 
dealer  therein,  and  subject  to  the  survey  of  excise  of- 
ficers. 

By 
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Bv  Stat,  n  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  4,  and  17  G.  II.  c.  17. 
S.  18,  a  brandy  dealer  having  in  his  custody  above  fix 
pounds  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa  nuts,  or  chocolate,  is 
deemed  a  seller  of  these  commodities,  and  thereby 
his  licence  to  retail  spirits  is  void. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  46.  s.  78,  dealers  obstructing 
an  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  incur  a  penalty 
of  2ccl.     (See  also  Spirituous  Liquors.) 

Spirituous  Liquors.  Bystat.  41  G.  III.  c.  97.  s. 
8,  all  spirits  to  be  deemed  of  the  degree  of  strength  de- 
noted by  Clarke's  hydrometer. 

By  Stat.  8  G.  I.  c.  18.  s.  24,  either  foreign  or  Bri- 
tish spirits,  being  forfeited  by  any  law  whatever,  may 
be  seized  by  any  officer  of  the  customs  or  excise,  or 
by  any  person  deputed  by  warrant  from  the  Treasury, 
or  by  special  commission  from  his  majesty  under  the 
great  seal,  but  by  no  other  person  whatsoever. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  47.  s.  i,  3,  spirits  in  casks  of 
less  than  60  gallons  (except  two  gallons  for  each  sea- 
man) found  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  at  anchor,  or 
hovering  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  (unless  by 
distress  of  weather)  are  forfeited,  and  also  treble  their 
value. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  69.  s.  5,  spirits  being  un- 
shipped or  unshipping  to  be  laid  on  land,  the  persons 
assisting  therein  may  be  arrested  by  any  officer  of 
customs  or  excise,  and  taken  before  a  justice,  who 
may  commit  the  offi;nders  to  gaol,  to  be  tried  at  the 
next  general  quarter  sessions.     S.  8. 

Persons  assaulting,  molesting,  or  obstructing  offi- 
cers in  seizing  spirits,  or  rescuing,  staving,  destroying, 
or  damaging  the  spirits  or  the  package  after  seized, 
may  be  arrested,  taken  before  a  justice,  and  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  the  next  general  quarter  sessions. 
S.  10. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  17,  and  8  G.  I.  c.  18.  s.  13, 
spirits  of  any  kind,  exceeding  one  gallon,  removing 
by  land  or  water  without  permit,  arc  forfeited,  with  I 
the  casks  and  vessels  whatever  containing  the  same  : 
such  spirits,  though  less  than  a  gallon,  found  in  the  j 
custody  of  a  retailer  of  spirits  without  permit,  arc  for- 
feited, together  with  the  cask  or  vessel  containing  the 
■same. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  15,  British  made  spi:i- 
taous  liquors  removing  from  one  part  of  this  king- 
<lom  to  any  other  part  thereof  without  a  permit,  sub- 
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ject  the  horses,  cattle,  carriages,  and  boats  employed 
in  conveying  the  same,  to  forfeiture,  as  well  as  the 
goods. 

By  Stat.  (5G.  I.e.  21.  s.  19,  20,  foreign  or  British 
spirits,  under  63  gallons,  seized  for  unlawful  impo'-ta- 
tion,  may  be  proceeded  against  summarily;  and  if 
seized  and  not  -claimed  in  20  days,  if  in  London, 
notice  of  the  day  and  time  of  hearing,  signed  by  the 
solicitor,  must  be  fixed  up  at  the  Royal  Exchange ;  if 
in  the  country,  notice  must  be  proclaimed  at  the  next 
market  town,  or  on  the  next  market  day  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  20  days*     S-  21. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  57,  British  spirits  mixed 
with  foreign  are  not  to  be  sold  or  sent  out  in  any 
greater  quantity  than  four  gallons  at  a  time,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50I.  N.  B.  For  the  rules  by  which  the  se- 
veral sorts  of  British  spirits  are  to  be  distinguished, 
see  Rectifiers. 

By  Stat.  9  G,  II.  c.  35.  s.  20,  and  ti  G.  II.  c.  %6. 
s.  4,  5,  spirits  offi;redfor  sale,  either  by  land  or  water, 
by  any  person  not  having  a  permit,  or  by  any  hawker, 
pedlar,  &c.  though  with  a  permit,  are  forfeited,  and 
may  he  seized  by  the  party  to  whom  offi;red,  who 
may  also  detain  such  hawkers  till  notice  can  be 
given  to  a  constable,  who  must  carry  them  before  a 
justice. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  (5,  foreign  spirits  (un- 
less in  casks  of  60  gallons  or  upwards)  found  remov- 
ing at  any  hour,  except  between  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  five  in  the  evening  in  winter,  or  between  five- 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the  evening  in 
summer,  unless  in  a  known  stage  or  waggon  usually 
travelling  in  the  night,  are  forfeited,  whether  with  or 
without  permit,  together  with  the  cattle,  carriages,  &i:. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  c.  ^<^-,  permits  for  the  removal 
thereof  must  express  the  time  they  are  to  be  in  force, 
as  well  for  removing  out  of  the  stock  of  the  person 
from  whom,  as  delivering  into  the  stock  of  the  person 
to  whom  sent.     S.  27. 

Spirits  not  being  received  into  the  stock  of  the  person 
to  whom  sent,  within  the  time  limited  in  the  permit, 
are  to  be  considered  as  removed  without  permit ;  init 
on  proof  of  unavoidable  delay,  the  court  before  which 
the  matter  is  brought  may  restore  the  goods.  S.  27, 
23. 

By  st:it.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  40,  41,  ^4,  when  r.nv 
S  s  Biiti:.h 
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British  spirits  are  removed  by  permit,  the  permit  must 
express  whether  the  person  from  whom  sent  be  a 
dealer,  or  maker,  or  rectifier,  or  maker  and  rectifier, 
or  maker  and  dealer. 

Raw  British  spirits  are  not  to  be  removed  by  a  dis- 
tiller or  rectifier  in  casks  of  less  contents  than  loo 
gallons,  on  forfeiture  thereof  and  50I.     S.  46. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c.  1 1.  s.  2,  spirits  suspected  to  be 
concealed,  may  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable)  j 
be  searched  for  and  seized  under  a  warrant  from  two 
commissioners  in  London,  or  one  justice  in  the  coim- 
try ;  for  obstructing,  penalty  i  ool. 

By  24  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  15,  spirits  carried  into  any 
gaol,  prison,  or  workhouse,  are  to  be  seized  and  stav- 
ed, and  the  oSender  carrying  the  same  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  lol.  nor  more  than  20I.,  which 
must  be  immediately  paid,  or  in  default  of  payment 
to  suffer  three  months  imprisonment. 

Spirits  found  in  any  room,  cellar,  or  any  other 
place  entered  by  "a  wholesale  dealer  in  foreign  wine, 
for  keeping  or  selling  that  article,  are  to  be  deemed 
foreign  spirits.     S.  29. 

Spirits  are  to  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  wine 
by  retailers  of  wine,  on  forfeiture  of  los.  per  gal- 
lon, and  the  wine  and  liquors  not  kept  so  sepa- 
rate. 

By  s.  1 2  of  the  above  act,  no  debt  contracted  for 
spirits,  unless  to  the  amoui.^  of  20s.  at  one  time,  is  re- 
coverable at  law. 

It  will  readily  appear,  from  the  strictness  and  ten- 
dency of  many  of  these  regulations,  that  the  perpe- 
tual outcry  against  the  extension  of  the  laws  of  ex- 
cise had  some  appearance  of  foundation.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  revenue  are  certainly  armed  with  powers, 
which,  if  Improperly  applied,  might  be  injurious  to 
general  liberty ;  but  because  they  might  be  injurious,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  or  will  be  so.  No  error 
can  be  greater  than  to  assume  as  a  principle,  that 
where  there  is  the  power  to  do  harm,  harm  will  en- 
sue. In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  reve- 
nue, not  oppression,  is  the  end  in  view.  In  the  second, 
that  whenever  a  vexatious  or  oppressive  intention  is 
manifested,  wherever  search  is  made  without  grounds, 
redress  has  been  fully  given  by  the  legislature,  and 
with  great  facility  it  may  be  obtained.  It  may  added, 
that  experience  proves  that   since   the  revolution, 
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when  the  general  basis  of  liberty  was  fairly  fixed,  there 
has  been  very  little  reason  to  complain  of  attempts  to 
molest  individuals.  The  jealousy  of  power  in  a  free 
nation  is  natural,  and  to  a  certain  degree  right,  but 
it  may  be  carried  too  far,  as  it  creates  unnecessary 
jealousy.  The  reader  will  remark  with  pleasure,  no 
doubt,  that  the  excise  laws  principally  extend  to  arti- 
cles, the  consumption  of  which,  independent  of  all 
view  to  revenue,  it  would  be  wise  and  proper  to  re- 
strain. This  is  in  particular  the  case  with  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  the  consumption  of  which,  to  any  de- 
gree of  excess,  ruins  both  the  mind  and  body  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society. 

Spirits,  Brandy  Retailers.  By  stat.  16  G.  II. 
c.  8.  s.  12,  and  17  G.  II.  c.  17.  s.  19,  retailers  of 
spirits  are  those  who  sell  spirituous  liquors  to  be 
drunk  in  their  houses,  shops,  &c.  or  who  send  spirits 
out  in  less  quantities  than  two  gallons. — N.B.  A  re- 
tailer's hceuce  authorizes  him  to  sell  by  wholesale 
likewise. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  II.  c.  40.  s.  8,  retailers  in  London 
are  to  occupy  a  tenement  of  icl.  a  year,  and  pay  to 
parish  rates  ;  in  the  country,  are  to  pay  to  church 
and  poor. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  II.  c.  13.  s.  10,  retailers,  in  any 
part  of  London  where  there  arc  no  parish  rates,  are 
to  occupy  a  tenement  of  1 2I.  per  annum. 

By  stat.  29  G.  II.  c.  12.  s.  22,  retailers  are  to  be 
previously  licenced  by  the  justice  as  alehouse-keepers, 
and  the  justice's  licence  must  be  produced  before  the 
excise  licence  is  granted. 

By  stat.  16  G.  II.  c.  8.  s.  10,  and  9  G.  II.  c.  23. 
s.  10,  retailers  thereof  must  keep  a  tavern,  victualling 
house,  inn,  cofi'ec-house,  or  alehouse ;  and  must  ex- 
ercise no  other  trade  than  the  above,  or  that  of  keep- 
ing a  brandy  shop,  or  wine  vault. 

By  stat.  17  G.  II.  c.  17.  s.  81,  a  retailer  being  a 
grocer,  or  chandler,  forfeits  his  licence,  and  i  ol. 

By  stat.  24  G.  II.  c.  40.  s.  3,  retailers  are  not  to 
exercise  the  trade  of  a  distiller,  on  forfeiture  of  their 
licences. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  54,  retailers  are  not  to 
be  the  proprietors  of,  nor  have  any  share  in  a  distil- 
lery, or  rectifying  house,  on  forfeiture  of  200I. 

By  stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  38.  s.  6,  9,  and  13  G.  III. 
c.  56.  s.  4,  retailers  are  to  take  out,  and  pay  duty  fcr, 

an 
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An  excise  licence  annually,  whicli  licence  is  to  termi- 
nale  on  the  lotli  of  October  in  each  venr  ;  for  negltct, 
penalty  50I. ;  but  it  may  be  mitigated  to  aiiy  sum  hot 
under  5I. 

By  Stat.  13  G.  III.  c.  54,  retailers  taking  out  li- 
cences, if  it  be  between  the  5th  of  April  and  the  loth 
of  October,  to  be  charged  only  a  ratable  proportion 
of  the  duty.     S.  8. 

On  retailers  dying  or  removing,  their  executor, 
admmistrator,  ■wife,  child,  or  assignee,  may,  by  au- 
thority of  the  commissioners  of  excise  in  London,  or 
of  the  coUectors  and  supervisors  in  the  country,  carry 
on  the  business  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  licence. 
Ihid. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  45,  retailers  void  their 
licences,  if  they  be  convicted  of  knowingly,  wilfiiUy, 
and  fraudulently  making  spirits,  or  of  having  foreign 
or  British  spirits  in  their  custody  without  having  re- 
ceived a  legal  permit  therewith. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  II.  c.  31.  s.  11,  retailers  disabled 
by  conviction  from  selling  beer,  are  disabled  from  sel- 
ling spirits. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  11,  and  9  G.II.  c.23.  s.6, 
retailers  are  to  make  entries  in  writing  at  the  nearest 
office  of  excise,  of  all  their  warehouses,  shops,  cellars, 
and  other  places  for  keeping  spirits,  on  forfeiture  of 
the  spirits  otherwise  kept,  and  20I. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  II.  c.  69.  s.  18,  retailers  are  to 
cause  the  words  dealers  in  foreig7j  spirituous  liquors  to 
be  painted  over  their  doors,  or  in  the  front  of  their 
houses,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  III.  c.  23.  s  9,  officers  at  all  times, 
by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable,  and  on  oath  of 
suspicion),  to  enter  and  take  account ;  for  obstruct- 
ing, penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21,  s.  31,  and  9  G.  II.  c.  23.  s.7, 
retailers  are  not  to  bring  any  spirits  into  their  entered 
places  without  giving  notice,  and  producing  an  au- 
thentic permit,  on  forfeiture  of  such  spirits,  and 
2d. 

By  Stat.  8  G.  I.  c.  18.  s.  13,  and  21  G.  III.  c.  55. 
\  S.  29,  not  to  receive  foreign  spirits,   though  in  less 
quantity  than  one  gallon,  without  a  permit,  on  for- 
'    feiture  thereof. 

''~     By  Stat.  9  G.  II.  c.23,  retailers   increasing  their 
^  spirits,  after  account  taken  by  the  officer,  by  clan- 
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destincly  adding  water,'  forfeit  the  spirits^  and  40s. 
per  gallon.     S.  8.  '  -   • :  -     -...:■:.  •.;-  »:. 

Conceafing  spirits,  forfeit  tlie  ssfrne*,  antf  i\.o%.  per 


gallon.     S.  6. 


'.J  ii.j:.. 


By  Stat.  24  G.  If;"cr;  40J-rcttiilei-s  distorering^nd 
prosecuting  the  distiller  who'  supplied  them'  with 
spirits  to  retail  unlawfully,  indemnify  themselves 
against  all  penalties  and  forfeitures;  and  the  distiller, 
knowingly  selling  to  be  unlawfully  retailed,  forfets 
lol.  and  treble  the  value  of  such  spirits.     S.  ii."^' 

Spirits  found  on  the  premises  of  a  person  convicted 
of  unlawfully  retailing,  either  at  the  time  or  within 
six  months  after,  may  be  seized  and  staved,  by  war- 
rant of  commissioners  or  justice.     S.  9. 

Spirits  seized  by  peace  officers,  on  the  premises  of 
any  one  convicted  of  illegally  retailing  thereof,  to  be 
staved.     Ibid. 

By  st.U.  II  G.II.  c.  26.  s.  I,  if  spirits  be  sold  in 
any  house,  &c.  in  less  quantities  than  two  gallons, 
the  occupier  of  such  house,  being  privy  thereto,  is 
deemed  a'"retailer. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  II.  c.  23,  spirits  given  to  apprentices 
or  servants  by  shopkeepers,  make  the  latter  retailers 
of  spirits.     S.  16. 

Spirits  are  not  to  be  delivered  to  journeymen  or 
servants  in  payment  of  their  wages,  on  forfeiture  of 
20I.  by  the  mast&r,  and  his  being  deemed  a  retailer  of 
spirits.     S.  1 1. 

By  st.it.  24  G.  II.  e.40.  s.  12,  j-etailers  thereof  are 
not  to  t.\ke  pledges  of  any  person  for  the  security  of 
money  owing  for  spirits,  on  penalty  of  40s. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  II.  c.  23.  s.  12,  and  16  G.  II.  c.  8. 
s.  12,  spirits  used  by  physicians,  apothecaries,  sur- 
geons, or  chemists,  in  medicines,  for  sick,  lame,  or 
distempered  persons  only,  aj-e  not  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  laws  relative  to  retailing  spirits. 

Starch.  By  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41,  makers  of  starch 
arc  to  take  out  a  licence  annually ;  for  neglect,  pe- 
nalty 30I.     S.  1,6,  7. 

By  stat.  10  Anne,  c.  26,  s.  10,  22,  and  24  G.  III. 
c.  48.  s.  I,  makers  arc  not  to  erect  or  set  up  any 
work-houses,  or  other  places,  nor  use  the  same, 
or  any  vats,  boxes,  or  other  utensils  for  making, 
drying,  or  keeping  starch  or  materials,  without  first 
giving  notice  thereof  in  writing  at  the  nearest  office 
of  excise,  on  forfeiture  of  200!.' with  the  flour,  meal, 

S  s  2  ''f 
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or  other  materials,  and  also  all  private  utensils  found 
ill  any  micntcicd  work-house,  &c. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  i,  makers  within  the 
limits  of  the  head-ofEce  of  excise  are  to  occupy  tene- 
ments of  lol.  per  annum,  and  p;'iy  pr^rish  rates  ;  and 
in  the  country  are  to  pay  to  chur'.l\  u:.d  poor,  other- 
wise their  entries  are  to  be  void. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  51.  s.  20,  residing  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  head-office  of  excise,  and  where 
there  are  no  church  or  poor  rates,  are  to  be  assessed 
in  their  own  names,  and  to  pay  in  the  parish  where 
their  work-houses  are  situate  both  to  the  window  tax 
and  tax  on  inhabited  houses,  otherwise  their  entries 
are  to  be  void. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  s.  3,  are  to  cause  their 
names  and  the  word  starch-maker  to  be  painted  in 
large  legible  letters,  in  conspicuous  parts  of  the  fronts 
of  their  starch-houses,  on  penalty  of  icol. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  2(5.  s.  14,  17,  18,  are  to  per- 
mit ofKccrs  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable)  to 
enter  and  take  accounts  of  starch  and  materials ;  for 
obstructing,  penalty  20I. 

By  Stat.  1 9  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  1 2,  and  24  G.  III.  c.  48. 
s.  I,  are  to  deliver  to  the  officers  exact  descriptions 
in  writing  of  every  room,  place,  vessel,  and  utensil 
used  by  them  for  making  starch,  under  penalty  of 
2ocl.  and  to  be  marked  and  numbered  at  their  own 
expenrc,  under  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  II.  c.  14.  s.  i,  are  to  use  regular 
square  or  oblong  boxes  only  for  boxing  and  draining 
green  starch,  on  penalty  of  lol. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  in.  c.  40.  s.  6,  are  to  give  twelve 
hours  riotice  in  London,  and  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  country,  before  they  begin  to  empty  or  wash  out 
their  vats,  on  penalty  of  lool. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  51.  s.  15,  after  beginning  to 
empty  or  wash  out  their  vats  agreeably  to  notice,  are 
to  finish  the  same  in  forty-eight  hours,  on  penalty 
of  lool. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  40,  are  to  give  the  officers 
notice  in  writing  of  the  hour  when  the  emptying  or 
washing  out  of  any  vat  was  finished,  on  penalty  of 
lool.     iS.  7. 

Are  not  to  move  or  disturb  the  waters,  or  take  off 
tlic  slimes,  till  48  hours  after  being  emptied  out  o^ 
the  vats,  on  penalty  of  lool.     S.  7,  9. 
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Are  to  give  twelve  hours  notice  in  London,  and' 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  country,  before  they  begin 
to  take  the  slimes  from  the  sour  waters,  on  penalty  of 
lool.     S.  8. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  51.  t.fi^,  makers,  after  be- 
ginning to  take  the  sKmes  from  the  scur  waters 
agreeably  to  notice,  are  to  proceed  till  finished,  and 
to  finish  the  same  in  twelve  hours,  on  penalty  of 
100!. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  9,  are  not  to  move  or 
disturb  the  slimes  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
same  are  taken  off,  on  penalty  of  locl. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  51,  are  to  give  the  officers  a 
declaration  in  writing  of  the  hours  when  the  shifting 
of  the  sour  waters  are  finished,  en  penalty  of  lool. 
./  16. 

Are  not  to  move  or  disturb  the  green  waters  until 
24  hours  after  shifting  the  sour  waters,  on  penalty  of 
1 00!.     Ibid^ 

Arc  not  to  mix  starch  waters  of  one  making  witli« 
those  of  another,  on  penalty  of  lool.  •,  but  slimesv 
which  have  been  entered  as  such  in  the  officer's  books. 
24  hours,  may  be  mixed  in  the  presence  of  such  offi- 
cer.    S.  18. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  26.  s.  17,  makers  not  giving 
satisfactory  accounts  of  flour,  meal,  or  other  mate- 
rials missing,  are  chargeable  for  the  same  in  the  pro- 
portion of  251b.  of  starch  for  every  bushel  of  ingre- 
dients. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  ro,  and  26  G.  Ill, 
c.  51.  s.  17,  not  giving  satisfactory  accounts  of  starch 
missing,  after  gauged  in  the  green  waters,  sour  wa- 
ters, or  slimes,  are  chargeable  for  the  same. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  II.  c.  14.  s.  i,  are  not  to  box  starch 
without  giving  notice  in  writing,  twelve  hours  in 
London,  and  twenty-four  hours  in  the  country,  on 
penalty  of  20I. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  Ii,  makers,  in  their 
notices  to  box  green  starch,  are  to  declare  the  parti- 
cular frames  or  utensils  from  which  they  mean  to 
box ;  and  when  they  begin,  are  to  continue  tiU  the 
whole  in  such  utensil  is  perfectly  boxed,  on  penalty 
of  200I. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  9.  s  8,  and  i  G.  I.  c.  2.  s.  5, 
if  starch  be  charged  in  the  boxes  before  dried,  each 
box,  being  57  inches  long,  10  inches  broad,  and  8 

inches 
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inches  deep,  or  4560  cubic  inches,  is  to  be  esteemed 
,311b. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  0.40.  s.  13,  makers,  as  soon 
as  they  have  hrolcen  the  starch  from  the  boxes,  are 
to  delirer  to  the  officers  an  accoimt  in  wriring  of  the 
true  number  of  each  sort,  under  the  denomiujition  of 
large,  middling,  and  small,  on  penalty  of  200I. 

liy  Stat.  7.6  G,  III.  c.  51,  stamps  for  marking  the 
same  when  papered  are  to  be  provided  and  distributed 
by  the  coinniissicr.ers  of  excise,  and  may  be  altered 
by  them.     S.  24. 

Forging  or  counterfeiting  stamps  for  marking  starch 
made  and  papcrod  in  Great  Eiitain,  is  felony  v.-ithout 
benefit  of  clergy.     S.  14. 

Selling  starch  with  forged  or  counterfeit  stamps, 
knowingly,  or  using  did  stamps  a  second  time,  pe- 
nalty 500I.     Hi  J. 

Makers  desirous  to  paper  starch  for  drying,  are  to 
give  twelve  hours  nutice  in  London,  and  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  country,  expressing  the  times  of  begin- 
ning, the  number  of  pieces,  and  the  stoves  in  which 
they  are  entered  to  be  dried,  on  penalty  of  100!. 
S.  I,  2. 

Before  starch  is  put  into  the  stove  (except  for 
crusting)  to  be  papered  and  tied  with  strings  crossing 
each  other  on  the  end  where  the  paper  is  folded,  and 
a  label  three  inches  square  aihxed  on  each  piece  with 
glue ;  and  after  beginning  to  paper,  manufacturers 
are  to  proceed  till  the  whole  is  finished,  en  penalty 
of  I  col.     Hid. 

Within  one  hour  after  papering  and  stamping,  of- 
ficers arc  to  weigh  the  scrapings,  and  put  the  same 
into  water  in  the  frames,  or  other  utensils,  without 
mixing  them  with  other  starch,  and  to  dissolve  and 
strain,  and  allow  the  officers  to  gauge  them  as  green 
water,  and  to  leaye  the  same  undisturbed  till  notice 
of  boxing,  on  penalty  of  icol.     S.  9,  10. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  14,  15,  makers  are  to 
place  the  scraped  and  papered  starch  in  the  stoves,  in 
such  order  that  the  officei-s  may  count  the  pieces, 
and  to  provide  ladders  and  assist  the  officers  in  taking 
account,  and  are  not,  by  stirring  the  fires,  throwing 
ingredients  thereon,  or  otherwise,  to  hinder  officers 
for  the  space  of  two  hours,  on  penalty  of  200I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  51,  s.  3,  makers  putting 
starth  iuto  the  stoves  or  drying  places,  not  being 
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papered  and  stamped  (except  for  crusting),  forfeit 
the  same. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  ITT.  c.  4c.  ?.  17,  having  in  their 
stoves  any  pieces  of  starch,  of  which  no  account  has 
been  taken  in  the  boxes,  forfeit  lool. 

By  Stat.  2(5  G.  IIL  c.  51,  ••■.  19,  are  not  to  remove 
starch  from  the  stove  after  dried  without  givinc; 
twelve  hours  notice  in  Loncfon,  and  tw-erty-foiir 
hours  in  the  country,  en  pcr..'.!ty  of  200I. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  4c.  s.  16,  are  not  to  begin  to 
break  down  any  piece  of  starch  into  scrapings  or 
otherwise,  without  giving  tv/e!ve  hours  notice  in 
London,  and  twenty-four  hours  in  the  country,  on 
penalty  of  looI. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c  51,  s.  ir,  makers  desirous 
of  having  starch  re-stamped  (the  papers  of  which  may 
have  been  accidentally  broken)  arc  to  give  twelve  hours 
notice  in  London,  and'  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
country;  and  thereupon  the  officer;,  being  satisfied 
that  the  papers  have  been  broken  by  accident,  may 
re-stamp  the  same. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  7.6.  s  20,  are  to  keep  starch 
of  which  account  has  been  taken  separate  from  starch 
of  which  no  account  has  been  taken,  on  penalty  cf 

Si- 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  20,  for  fi-audulently 

hiding  or  concealing  starch  or  materials,  penalty  lool. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  26.  s.  19,  makers  removing 
or  sending  av.-aY  starch  before  account  is  taken  by  the 
officer,  without  twenty-four  hours  notice  in  London, 
or  two  days  in  the  country,  incur  a  penalty  of  20I. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c  40.  s.  19,  for  removing  starch- 
out  of  the  stoves  or  otlier  drying  places  after  dried, 
and  before  weighed  or  taken  account  of  by  the  offi- 
cers, penalty  200I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  51.  s.io,  for  scrapings 
weighed  by  the  officer,  and  dissolved  in  water,  are 
to  be  allowed  7-icths  of  their  weight,  or  if  their 
weight  exceed  i-jth  of  the  box  gauge,  the  allowance 
to  be  7-icths  of  l-5th  of  that  gauge  only;  and  the 
charge  to  be  from  the  box  gauge  after  such  deduc- 
tion, if  not  then  less  than  the  weight  from  the  stove. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  26,  makers  are  entitled,  on 
demand,  to  copies  of  the  officer's  returns.     S.  14. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  26.  s.  i,  3,  and  19  G.  III. 
c.  4c.  s.  5,  makers,  or  their  chief  workmen,  are  to 

make-- 
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■rrialce  entries  ui  ftritiilg  and  on  iaatli,  Veekly,  of  the 
weight  of  all  stai-ch  made  by  then,  under  penalty  of 
i^ol      Makers  in  the  country  are  not  obliged'  to  go 
farther  than  the  next  market  town  to  make  entries. 
By  Stat.    19  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  3,  both  in  London 

"••and  in  the  country,   are  10  pay  llie  duty  within  one 

""week  after  entry. 


Ry  Stat.    10  Anne,  c.  28 
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c.  37.  s.  21,  starch,  and  material;;,  and  utensils,  in 
'the'.custody  of  starch-makers,  or  of  other  persons  in 
trust  for  them,  are  liable  for  duties  and  penalties. 

By  sut.  26  G.  III.  c.  51.  s.  13,  and  27  G.  III. 
c.  31.  s.  23y' starch  and  scrapings  (except  loose  starch 
not  exceeding  281b.)  found  in  the  possession  of  any 
inakef,  or  dealer,  or  other  person  for  their  use,  or 
removing  not  being  legally  stamped,  is  forfeited,  to- 
gether with  the  boats,  vessel,  cattle,  or  carriages  em- 
ployed in  removing  the  same  ;  and  the  makers  or 
dealers  inivhose  possession  it  is  found  forfeit  los.  per 
pound.  But  this  is  not  to  extend  to  hair  powder,  or 
to  starch  taken  out  of  the  papers  at  hair  powder  or 
blue  makers. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  4S,  starch  exceeding  zSlb.  is 
not  to  be  removed  without  the  -ivord  sfairh  marked 
in  legible  letters,  three  inches  long,  on  the  package, 
on  forfeiture  thereof,  with  the  boats,  cattle,  &:c. 
S.4. 

Dealers  receiving  above  28lb.  without  the  word 
starch  marked  on  the  package,  incur  a  penalty  of 
200I.     S.  5. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  51.  s.  23,  starch  which  has 
paid  the  duty,  and  no  other  material  (except  ingre- 
dients for  colouring)  is  to  be  used  in  making  stone- 
thie. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.48.  s.  2,  persons  found  assist- 
ing in  privately  making  starch  may  be  arrested  by  any 
officer  of  excise,  and  taken  before  one  justice,  who 
on  o.ath  of  one  witness,  or  on  eonfcssion,  may  con- 
vict the  parties  in  the  penalty  of  30I.  each,  and  in 
default  of  payment,  commit  them  to  prison  for  six 
months ;  for  the  second  offence  the  penalty  is  60I. 
or  in  default  of  payment,  one  year's  imprisonment. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  II.  c.  14.  s.  4,  starch  suspected  to  be 
privately  making,  or  fraudulently  lodged  or  concealed, 
may  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable)  be  searched 
for  and  seized  under  warrant  of  two  commissioners 
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in  London,  or  one  justice  in  the  country  ;  for  ob- 
structing, penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  II.  c.  21.  s.  30,  starch  suspected  to 
have  been  privately  made,  clandestinely  imported,  or 
fraudulently  relanded,  if  found  on  board  ships,  or 
carrying  in  any  waggon,  &c.  is  forfeited,  with  5 1. 
per  cwt.  unless  the  duty  is  proved  to  have  been  paid 
or  secured. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  II.  c.  14.  s.  4,  search,  or  materials  for 
making  it,  seized  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  subject  tlic 
parties  in  whose  custody  they  are  found  to  the  pe- 
nalty of  50I.  unless  it  be  made  appear  that  the  duty 
has  been  paid. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  19,  a  summons  directed 
to  clandestine  makers  thereof,  by  their  right  or  as- 
sumed names,  and  left  at  the  place  where  discovery 
is  made,  is  sufficient. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  II.  c.  21,  in  case  of  starch  seized  a 
being  unlawfully  imported,  relanded,  or  clandestinely 
made,  and  not  claimed  in  twenty  days,  if  in  London, 
notice  of  the  time  of  hearing,  signed  by  the  solicitor, 
is  to  be  fixed  up  at  the  Royal  Exchange ;  if  in  the 
country,  notice  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  next  market 
town,  on  the  next  market  day  after  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty  days.     S   33. 

On  the  trial  of  informations  for  the  seizure  tTiere- 
of,  the  proof  of  payment  of  duty  lies  on  the  claimcr. 
S.  30,  35. 

Starch  carried  coastwise  without  a  regular  cocquet 
is  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  officers  of  excise. 
S.  29. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  s.  6,  makers  obstructing 
officers  in  execution  of  their  duty  incur  a  penalty  of 
lool. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  77,  out  of  the  duties  of  ex- 
cise, an  allowance  of  3d.  per  pound  is  to  be  made  for 
whitening  and  finishing  new  linen  in  the  piece,  and 
i|d.  per  pound  in  preparing  and  finishing  other  ma- 
nufactures from  flax  or  cotton  for  sale.    S.  i,  2,  3,  5. 

No  manufacturers  of  cottons  or  linens  are  entitled 
to  any  allowance  out  of  the  duties  on  starch,  unless 
they  enter  their  names  and  abodes  with  the  collectors 
of  excise  one  year  before  they  make  any  claim.  S.  5. 

Manufacturers  of  linens  or  cottons,  intending  to 
claim  an  allowance  of  the  duty  on  starch,  are  to  keep 
a  book,  and  enter  therein  the  quantity  used  each 

week, 
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week,  wiiich  book  is  to  lie  open  to  the  olHcers  of 
excise,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  collectors  annually, 
oil  oath  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  chief  work- 
man ;  for  taking  a  false  oath  or  affirmation,  penalty 
I  ool.  and  the  second  offence  is  deemed  corrupt  per- 
jury.    S.  2. 

Sweets.  By  stat.  lo  and  1 1  "W.  III.  c.  21.  s.  5, 
all  liquors  made  by  infusion,  fermentation,  or  other- 
wise, from  foreign  fruits  or  sugars,  or  from  fruit  or 
sugar  mixed  with  other  materials,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  sweets  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  and  all  for- 
mer acts. 

]iy  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41,  makers  thereof  for  sale 
are  to  take  out  a  licence  annually,  under  penalty  of 
30I.     S.  I,  6,  7. 

By  stat.  10  G.  II.  c.  17.  s.  4,  notice  in  writing  at 
the  nearest  ofEce  of  excise,  to  be  given  by  makers  of 
sweets,  of  their  names,  abodes,  and  rooms  or  places 
for  making  or  keeping  the  same,  on  penalty  of 
20I. 

By  stat.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  22.  s.  11,  not  to  erect 
or  use  any  steeping  tubs,  or  other  utensils  for  making 
or  keeping  sweets,  without  giving  notice,  on  penalty 
of  50I. 

By  stat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  30.  s.  16,  17,  officers 
by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable)  to  enter  and 
take  account  of  liquors,  &c. ;  for  refusing,  penalty 
15I.  And  a  penalty  of  40s.  per  barrel  for  concealing 
or  conveying  away  sweets  from  the  view  of  the  of- 
ficer. 

Makers  are  not  to  sell  or  deliver  out  sweets,  with- 
out giving  notice  to  the  office,  excepting  between 
V  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  nine  in  the  evening 
in  summer,  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  eiglit 
in  the  evening  in  winter,  on  penalty  of  40s.  per 
barrel.     S.  18. 

By  stat.   6  G.  I.   c.  21,    makers  are  entitled,  on 
request,  to  certificates  to  accompany  the  removal  of 
.  sweets  th?.t  have  been  charged  with  duty.     S.  22. 

Makers  sending  away  or  removing  sweets  without 
a  certificate,  forfeit  the  same,  and  los.  per  gallon. 
Ibid. 

By  stat.  21  C.  III.  c.  55.  s.  29,  any  dealer  therein 

having  an  increase  in  his  stock  over  and  above  what 

-  the  officer  found  on  the  last  preceding  survey,  such 

increase  is  to  be  deemed  brought  in  without  certifi- 


cate, and  an   equal   quantity  is  forfeited,  and  sucli 
dealer  incurs  the  penalty  of  20I. 

By  stat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  s.  31,  and  10  G.  II.  c.  17, 
s.  4,  duties  on  sweets  are  to  be  paid  montlily,  which 
if  the  maker  neglect,  he  is  to  pay  double  duty. 

By  stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  22,  vintners  receiving 
sweets  without  a  certificate,  forfeit  the  same  and  ics. 
per  gallon. 

By  stat.  26  G. II I.  c.  59,  svi'eets  found  in  anyroosn, 
cellar,  &c.  entered  by  a  wholesale  dealer  in  \vine  for 
Iceeping  or  selling  the  latter,  are  to  be  deemed  foreign 
wines.     S.  29. 

Sweets  foimd  in  the  custody  of  any  dealer  in  fo- 
reign wines  are  forfeited,  and  the  dealer  in  whose 
custody  found  forfeits  los.  per  gallon.     S.  25. 

By  stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  33.  s.  14,  retailers  of  sweets 
are  those  who  sell  in  quantities  of  25  gallons  or  un- 
der, and  such  shall  be  deemed  retailers  cf  British 
made  wines  and  sweets,  witliin  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

By  stat.  ID  G.II.  c  17.  s.  16,  28  G.III.  c  37. 
s.  32,  and  32  G.  III.  c  59.  s.  9, 1 1,  retailers  of  sweats 
to  be  drunk  in  their  houses  are  to  be  previously 
licenced  as  alehouse  keepers,  &c.  by  two  justices ; 
except  freemen  of  the  vintners  company,  persons 
licensed  by  the  chancellors  of  the  universities,  and 
the  three  tavern  keepers  licensed  by  the  mayor  and 
burgesses  of  St.  Alban's. 

By  stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  28,  retailers  are  to  take  out 
an  excise  licence  annually;  for  neglect,  penalty  50I. 
S.  6,  9. 

If  retailers  thereof  die  or  remove,  their  executors, 
administrators,  wives,  children,  or  assignees,  may,  by 
authority  of  the  commissioners  of  excise  in  London, 
or  of  the  collectors  and  supervisors  in  the  country, 
cnrry  on  the  business  for  tl-.e  unexpired  term  of  thair 
licences.     liiii. 

By  stat.  28  G.  III.  C..74,  licences  to  retail  sweets 
are  to  contain  the  words,  !o  sell  snivets  or  Brilish  ivines 
only.     S.  7. 

Retailers  thereof  are  to  cause  the  words  elc-^/tT  in 
British  ivines  to  be  painted  on  their  signs,  and  on 
some  conspicuous  part  of  their  houses,  on  penalty  of 
lol.     Uid. 

By  stat,  10  G.  IT.  (;•  i?-  s.  7,  wine  made  by  the 
occupiers  of  British  vineyards  wholly  from  grapes 
growing  therein,  is  not  chargeable  with  any  duty.. 

Tobacco 
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Tobacco  Manufacturer s.  By  stat.  29  G.  III. 
c.  68.  s.  155,  manufactui-ers  of  tobacco  are  those  who 
manufacture  tobacco,  or  tobacco  stalks,  or  who  flat- 
ten or  cut  stalks  into  Spanish. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  64,  6^,  and  30  G.  III. 
c.  40.  s.  7,  8,  manufacturers  are  not  allowed  to  set 
up  or  make  entries,  at  any  place  less  than  five  miles 
from  the  sea-coast,  except  in  the  enumerated  parts, 
•or  within  three  miles  thereof,  or  in  cities  or  market 
towns ;  but  this  is  not  to  annul  the  entries  of  any 
places  used  as  nianufactories  before  the  5th  of  July 
1789. 

By  Stat.  29  G.III.  c.  68,  manufacturers,  within  the 
limits  of  the  head  office,  are  to  occupy  tenements  of 
lol.  per  annum,  and  pay  parish  rates,  and  in  the 
country  are  to  pay  to  church  and  poor,  othcrw-ise 
their  entries  to  be  void.  S.  61. 

To  take  out  licences  annually  under  penalty  of 
aool.  But  this  does  not  extend  to  Spanish-cutters,  or 
snuff-millers  working  in  entered  places  for  licenced 
manufacturers.  S.  70,72,76. 

Not  selling  in  less  quantities  than  four  pounds,  are 
not  required  to  take  out  a  dealer's  licence.  S.  68,  73. 

Three  days  before  they  begin,  manufacturers  are  to 
make  entries  in  v/riting  at  the  nearest  office  of  excise, 
of  all  their  warehouses,  shops,  and  other  places  for  ma- 
nufacturing, keeping,  or  selling  tobacco  and  snuff,  or 
preparations  thereof,  on  penalty  of  200I.  and  forfei- 
ture of  all  the  tobacco,  snuff,  &c.  found  in  any  place 
not  entered.  S.  59. 

Manufacturers,  three  days  before  they  begin,  are 
to  make  entries  in  writing  at  the  nearest  office  of  ex- 
cise, of  every  mill,  press,  engine,  or  other  implement 
used  by  them  for  manufacturing,  on  penalty  of  50I. 
S.  69. 

Manufacturers  arc  to  cause  the  words  manufacturer 
■oftolaccs  to  be  painted  in  large  legible  characters  over 
the  outer  door,  or  in  the  front  of  their  houses,  on 
penalty  of  50I.  S.  62. 

Manufacturers  not  having  made  entries  at  the  of- 
fice of  excise,  and  liaving  the  words  ninmifiicturer  of 
phacco  painted  over  their  door,  &c.  forfeit  lool. 
S.  Gy 

Are  to  permit  the  officers  to  enter  and  take  ac- 
counts at  all  times  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  consta- 
ble) ;  for  obstructing,  penalty  200I.  S.  97,  149. 
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Manufacturers  receiving  any  kind  of  tobacco  with- 
out gjving  notice  to  the  officer,  and  leaving  with  him 
an  authentic  permit  for  the  same,  forfeit  such  tobacco, 
and  treble  the  value.  S.  118. 

Manufacturers  receiving  goods  with  a  permit,  may 
return  the  same  within  48  hours  after,  upon  giving 
12  hours  notice  to  the  officer,  specifying  the  cause  of 
such  return,  and  writing  their  own  names,  the  names 
of  the  persons  from  whom  received,  and  likewise  the 
words  returned  tohacco,  on  the  packages.  S.  122. 

Manufacturers  returning  goods  from  the  officers 
from  wliom  received  without  a  peiTnit,  or  otherwise 
contrary  to  the  statute,  forfeit  such  tobacco,  and  50I. 
penalty.  Ibid. 

Manufacturers  before  they  begin  to  strip,  spin,  or 
press  tobacco,  or  to  flatten  stalks,  in  London,  ai-e  to 
give  six  hours  notice  in  writing,  in  other  cities  or 
market  towns  12  hours,  and  in  other  places  24  hours, 
in  which  notices  the  weights  of  such  tobacco  or  stalks 
are  to  be  specified ;  for  not  giving  such  notices,  pe- 
nalty 20I.  S.  77  and  95. 

Having  given  notices  as  above,  &c.  are  to  weigh 
the  tobacco  or  stalks  in  the  presence  of  the  officers,  on 
penalty  of  20I.  S.  77. 

A  declaration  being  delivered  to  the  officer,  speci- 
fying the  sorts  into  which  the  tobacco  is  to  be  manu- 
factured, and  how  much  of  each,  the  manufacturer 
must  proceed  to  manufacture  it,  on  forfeiture  of  20I. 
but  if  the  tobacco  be  found  unfit  for  cutting  or  spin- 
ning, it  may  on  notice,  and  declaration  within  48 
hours,  be  converted  into  other  sorts  of  tobacco,  or 
laid  down  in  snuff  work.  S.  77,  78,  79. 

Manufacturers  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  any 
short-cut  shag,  or  Spanish,  are  to  deliver  to  the  offi- 
cer a  declaration  in  writing  of  the  weight  thereof,  and 
also  of  the  stalks  and  returns,  and  to  keep  the  whole 
separate  for  24  hours,  or  until  taken  accoant  of  by 
the  officer,  on  penalty  of  50!.  S.  80. 

And  as  soon  as  they  have  made  tobacco  into  rolls  or 
carrots,  are  to  deliver  to  the  officer  a  declaration  in 
writing  of  the  number  of  such  rolls  and  carrots,  and 
weigh  off  the  stalk  and  returns,  and  to  keep  the  whole 
separate  24  hours,  or  until  taken  account  of  by  the 
oflicers,  on  penalty  of  5CI.  S.  81. 

By  stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  14,  30,  manufacturers 
upon  notice  to  the   officer,   in  London  within  six 

hours, 
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lours,  in  other  cities  or  towns  twelve  hours,  and  in 
otlier  places  twenty-four  hours,may  take  maaufactured 
tobacco,  not  less  than  2co  lbs.  from  any  parcels  in 
operation,  provided  the  same  be  taken  and  v.-eighed 
in  the  presence  of  the  officer ;  for  taking  without  such 
notice,  penalty  5  ol. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  63.  s.  98,  manufacturers  for 
every  100  lb.  of  tobacco  manufactured,  are  to  be  al- 
lowed a  credit  of  100  lb.  of  short-cut  stalks  and  re- 
turns ;  105  lb.  of  shag,  &c.  1 15  lb.  of  roll,  &c  120 
lb.  of  carrots,  &c.  1 00  lb.  of  Spanish  and  returns  for 
every  too  lb.  of  stalks. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  30.  s.  loi,  102,  manufactu- 
rers are  to  keep  manufactured  tobacco  in  operation  se-- 
parate  from  manufactured  tobacco,  on  penalty  of  50I. 
and  officers  arc  not  empowered  to  weigh  the  same 
while  in  operation. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  Ill,  c.  6?.  s.  115,  and  30  G.  III. 
c.  40.  s.  2  7,  Tobacco  maybe  sent  to  any  entered  mills, 
to  be  there  manufactured  and  dried. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  24,  stoving  or  finish- 
ing tobacco  at  the  mills,  such  tobacco  is  to  be  after- 
wards weighed  by  the  officers,  and  the  whole  quan- 
tity is  to  be  expressed  in  the  permits,  without  re- 
gard to  the  weight  at  the  time  of  stoving  or  finish- 
ing. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  UI.  c.  68,  manufacturers  are  en- 
titled, on  delivering  regular  i-equest-notes,  to  permits 
to  protect  tobacco,  &c.  on  removal :  in  their  request- 
notes  for  permits,  they  are  to  specify  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  goods  are  to  be  sent,  the  sortsj 
and  numbers  and  weight  of  the  packages,  and  whe- 
tlier  to  be  sent  by  land  or  water,  and  by  what  mode  of 
convt^yance  }  and  if  for  permits  to  remove  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco,  or  tobacco  stalks  to  the  mills,  to  express 
for  what  purpose  sent  -,  if  to  be  returned  from  the  mills, 
to  specify  the  quantity, when  recci\cd,  &c.     S.  in, 

US- 
Manufacturers,  unless  they  arc  licenced  dealers,  are 
not  entitled  to  permits  for  less  than  four  pounds,  nor 
are  they  to  send  out  a  k-ss  quantity,  on  penalty  of  20I. 
S.  1 17. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  HI.  c.  40.  s.  26,  manufacturers  with- 
out the  Hmits  of  the  chief  office,  or  the  enumerated 
parts,  may  send,  by  permits,  tobacco-stalks  stripped 
from  the  leaf  on  their  entered  premises  to  ;iny  place 
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within  those  llaiits,  provided  they  have  no  other  to- 
bacco-stalks in  their  custody  at  the  time. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68,  manufacturers  taking  out 
permits,  and  not  sending  away  the  goods,  nor  return- 
ing the  permits  within  the  time  limited  for  removing 
the  goods  out  of  their  stock,  forfeit  treble  the  value, 
and  the  goods  also,  if  on  taking  the  stock  there  shall 
not  appear  a  sufficient  decrease  to  answer  such  per- 
mits. S.  1 16. 

Manufacturers  counterfeiting  or  forging,  or  fraudu- 
lently altering  or  erasing  any  permit,  or  knowingly  re- 
ceiving, publishing,  or  using  any  counterfeited,  forged, 
false,  untrue,  altered,  or  erased  permit,  incur  a  penalty 
of  500I.  S.  125. 

Manufacturers  are  to  enter  every  day  in  one  book 
all  tobacco  sold  or  consumed  the  preceding  day,  in 
quantities  of  four  pounds  or  upwards  ;  and  if  they  are 
also  licenced  dealers,  they  are  to  enter  in  one  other 
book  all  sold  in  quantities  under  four  pounds,  on  pe- 
nalty of  lool.  S.  104,  105. 

Are  every  day  to  enter  on  their  book  for  unmanu- 
factured tobacco,  sold  in  quantities  of  four  pounds  or 
upwards,  the  gross  weight  of  Spanish  and  short-cut 
mixed,  and  the  times  when  mixed ;  for  neglect,  pe- 
nalty 50I.  S.  94. 

Are  not  to  have  more  tlian  one  entry-book  of  each 
sort  in  their  possession  at  a  time.  S.  105. 

Are  to  leave  their  entry-books  open  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  officers,  and  on  their  request  enter  up  the 
quantities  sold  each  day;  are  also  to  return  such  books 
on  oath  in  London  every  six  weeks,  and  in  the  coun- 
try every  six  months,  or  sooner,  if  filled  up,  on  pe- 
nalty of  lool.  for  refusal,  neglect,  or  fuibc  entry, 
JiU. 

Manufacturers  having  an  increase  in  stock  not 
legally  accounted  for  above  what  the  officer  found  on 
the  last  preceding  survey,  such  increase  is  to  be 
deemed  brought  in  without  a  permit,  and  an  equal 
quantity  forfeited,  with  a  penalty  of  20I.  S.  io5. 

For  removing  tobacco  out  of  their  entered  pre- 
mises before  weighed  by  the  officers,  or  conceaHii,; 
the  same,  penalty  50I.  S.  109. 

Any  person  cutting  walnut,  hop,  or  other  leavps,  ■(-. 
imitation  of  tobaccoj  or  curing  or  drying  such  leaves, 
or  mixing  the  same  with  tobacco,  or  selling  or  offi-r- 
in;:  such  leaves  so  cut  to  sale,  or  having  the  same  ia 
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their   custody,    forfeits  200I.    and  all    such   leaves, 
t\-c.  S.  84. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c  68.  s.  85,  and  30  G.  III.  c. 
40.  s  23,  manufacturers  may  stain  or  dye  tobacco 
with  any  liquid  dye  or  stain. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68,  manufacturers  are  to  per- 
mit the  officers  to  take  samples  of  manufactured  or 
immanufacturcd  tobacco,  tobacco  stalks,  Spanish,  &.'c. 
on  paying  the  usual  prices,  if  demanded  ;  for  obstruct- 
ing, penalty  lool.  S.  103. 

Persons  found  assisting  in  private  manufactories  of 
tobacco  may  be  arrested  by  any  officer  of  excise,  and 
taken  before  any  one  justice,  who,  on  the  oath  of  the 
witness,  or  confession,  may  convict  the  parties  in  the 
penalty  of  30I.  and  in  default  of  payment  commit 
them  for  six  months ;  for  the  second  offence  60I. 
and  in  default  of  payment  one  year's  imprisonment. 
S.  96. 

Manufacturers  making,  or  having  in  their  custody 
any  roll  or  carrot  tobacco  for  exportation,  with  stalks 
therein,  forfeit  such  tobacco,  and  50I.  S.  83. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  155,  and  30  G.  III. 
c  46.  s.  22,  thumb-cut  black  leaf  long  twist,  or  pig- 
tail, shall  be  deemed  roll ;  tobacco  smalls  sifted  from 
short-cut  or  shag,  and  returns  of  Spanish,  and  siftings 
from  second  dressings  and  returns  of  snuff,  are  deemed 
returns  ;  and  sifted  from  stalks  is  deemed  tobacco  ; 
and  stalks  flattened  and  cut  into  Spanish  are  deemed 
Spanish ;  stalks  stripped  from  the  leaf  are  deemed 
stalks ;  and  stalks  laid  down  for  stalk-flour  are  deemed 
stalk-flour. 

Tobacco-Dealers.  By  stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68,  are 
those  who  sell  tobacco,  tobacco-stalks,  returns,  or  Spa- 
nish, in  quantities  of  less  than  four  pounds.  S.  15c. 

Are  to  take  out  licence  annually;  for  neglect,  pe- 
nalty 50I.  S.  70,  72. 

Three  days  before  they  begin,  are  to  make  entry  in 
writing,  at  the  nearest  office  of  excise,  of  every  shop 
or  other  place  used  by  them  for  keeping  or  selling  to- 
bacco, on  forfeiture  of  200I.  and  all  tobacco,  &c. 
found  in  any  place  not  entered.  S.  59. 

Dealers  are  to  cause  the  words  dea/er  in  tobacco  to  be 
painted  in  large  legible  characters  over  the  outer  door, 
or  in  the  front  of  their  houses,  &c.  on  penalty  of  50I. 
S.62. 

Not  having  made  entries  at  the  excise  office,  and 
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having  the  words  dcjier  in  tobacco  painted  over  tlieir 
door,  &:c.  penalty  lool.  S.  63. 

Are  to  permit  officers  to  enter  and  take  accounts  at 
all  times  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable)  -,  for 
obstructing,  penalty  200I.  8^97,  149. 

Dealers  receiving  goods  without  giving  notice  to 
the  officer,  and  leaving  an  authentic  permit  for  the 
same,  forfeit  the  goods,  and  treble  their  value  be- 
sides. S.  118. 

Receiving  goods  with  a  permit,  may  return  the 
same  within  48  hours  after,  upon  giving  twelve  hours 
notice  to  the  officer,  specifying  the  cause  of  soch  re- 
turn, and  writing  their  own  name,  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  from  whom  received,  and  likewise  the 
words  returned  tobacco  on  the  packages.  Returning 
goods  without  a  permit,  forfeit  the  same,  and '5c! 
penalty.  S.  122. 

Dealers  are  entitled,  on  delivering  regular  request- 
notes,  to  permits  to  protect  tobacco  on  removal. 
S.  I II. 

In  their  request-notes  for  permits,  are  to  specify, 
the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  goods  are  to  be 
sent,  the  sorts  and  numbers,  and  weight  of  packages, . 
and  whether   to  be  sent  by  land  or  water,  and  by 
what  mode  of  conveyance.  S.  113. 

Taking  out  a  permit,  and  not  sending  away  the 
goods,  nor  returning  the  permit  within  the  time  11-- 
mited,  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  the 
goods  also,  if  on  taking  stock  there  shall  not  appear 
a  sufficient  decrease  to  answer  such  permit.  S.  116. 

Any  person  counterfeiting  or  forging,  or  fraudu- 
lent!} altering  or  erasing  any  permit,  or  knowingly 
receiving,  publishing,  or  using  any  counterfeit,  forged, 
false,  untrue,  altered,  or  erased  permit,  incurs  a  pe- 
nalty of  500I.  S.  125. 

Dealers  are  to  enter  every  day,  in  one  book,  all 
tobacco  sold  or  consumed  the  preceding  day  in  quan- 
tities of  four  pounds  or  upwards ;  and  in  another 
book  all  sold,  &c.  in  quantities  under  four  pounds, 
on  penalty  of  icol.  S.  104,  105. 

Are  to  enter  in  their  books  for  tobacco  sold  in  quan- 
tities of  four  pounds  or  upwards,  the  gross  weight  of 
Spanish  and  short-cut  mixed,  and  the  tim.es  when 
mixed  ;  for  neglect,  penalty  50I.  Ibid. 

Are  not  to  have  more  than  one  entry-book  in  sort 
in  their  possession  at  a  time    Rid. 

Are 
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Arc  to  leave  their  entry-books  open  for  tlie  inspec- 
tion of  the  officers,  and  on  the;r  request  to  enter  up 
;  he  quantities  sold  each  day,  and  are  also  to  return  such 
books  on  oath  in  London  every  six  weeks,  and  in  the 
country  every  six  months,  or  sooner,  if  filled  up,  on 
penalty  of  lool.  for  refusal,  neglect,  or  false  entry, 
aid. 

Dealers  having  an  increase  in  stock  not  legally  .ac- 
counted for,  such  increase  to  be  deemed  brought  in 
without  a  permit,  and  the  dealer  forfeits  20I.  toge- 
ther with  the  goods.  S.  106. 

Are  to  permit  officers  to  take  samples  of  tobacco, 
Spanish,  &c.  on  paying  the  usual  price  for  the  same ; 
for  obstructing,  penalty  lool.  S.  103. 

Dealers  offering  for  sale,  or  having  in  their  custody, 
any  walnut,  hop,  or  other  leaves  cut,  cin-ed,  or  dried, 
in  imitation  of  tobacco,  or  mixed  therewith,  forfeit 
200I.  and  all  such  leaves.  S.  84. 

Tobacco  of  the  weight  of  four  pounds  or  upwards, 
or  tobacco  stalks,  Spanbh,  or  returns,  exceeding  200 
lbs.  found  removing  without  a  permit,  is  forfeited, 
with  the  cattle,  carriages,  boats,  &c.  S.  no. 

Tobacco  not  being  received  into  the  stock  of  the 
person  to  whom  sent  within  the  time  limited  in  the 
■permit,  is  to  be  considered  as  removing  without  a  per- 
mit   S.  112. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  ^8.  s.  114,  and  30  G.  HI. 
c.  40.  s.  25,  Unmanufactured  tobacco  (otherthan  sam- 
ples) is  not  to  be  removed,  either  with  or  without  a 
permit,  more  than  twice,  nor  in  any  package,  except  in 
tlie  hogsheads,  chests,  &c.  in  which  the  same  was 
cleared  from  the  warehouses,  with  the  original  marks 
and  numbers,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  together  with  the 
cattle,  carriages,  &c.  but  this  does  not  extend  to  un- 
manufactured tobacco,  removing  by  permit  in  any 
quantity  not  less  than  2C0  lbs.  ft-om  the  manufacturers 
to  the  mills. 

By  Stat.  29' GUI.  c.  (^8  s.  119,  120,  122,  and  30 
G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  26,  tobacco  of  any  sort  removed  from 
'without  to  within  the  limits  of  the  chief  office,  or 
from  without  the  enumerated  parts  to  within  such 
parts,  or  within  two  miles  thereof,  with  or  without 
a  permit,  is  forfeited,  together  with  the  cattle,  &c. 
but  this  does  not  extend  to  cut  tobacco,  or  Spanisli, 
returned  from  the  mills  to  the  manufacturers,  nor  to 
•tobacco  returned  under  tiac  legal  rules  to  the  persons 
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from  whom  sent,  nor  tobacco  st.dks  stripped  from 
the  leaf  by  the  manufacturer  sending  them. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68,  any  tobacco  of  the  weight 
of  four  pounds  or  upwards,  or  any  tobacco  stalks,  or 
Spanish  tobacco  stalks  for  tobacco  stalk-flour,  found 
removing  at  any  hour  except  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening,  from 
the  29th  of  September  to  the  25th  of  March,  or  be- 
tween five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  seven  o'clock 
ill  the  evening  the  other  part  of  the  year,  unless  in 
known  stage-coaches  or  waggons  u.sually  travelling,  or 
in  ships  or  vessels  usually  navigated  out  of  those 
hours,  is  forfeited,  whether  with  or  without  a  permitj 
together  with  the  cattle,  carriages,  and  boats  employed 
in  removing  the  same.     S.  123. 

No  tobacco  stalks,  Spanish,  or  tobacco  stalk-flour 
can  be  removed  with  or  without  a  permit,  except  in 
quantities  not  less  than  200  lbs.  on  forfeiture  thereof, 
with  the  cattle,  S:c.  S.  114. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c  58,  tobacco  may  be  seized  on 
board  a  sliip  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  within 
four  leagues  of  the  coast,  by  officers  of  excise. 

Suspected  to  be  fraudulently  deposited  or  concealed, 
may  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable)  be  searched 
for  and  seized  under  warrant  of  any  two  commission- 
ers in  London,  or  of  one  justice  in  the  country  ;  for 
obstructing,  penalty  tool.  S.  153. 

TobaccoorSpanishstalksj&c.  offi^redforsale  by  any 
person  not  having  a  permit,  or  by  hawkers,  pedlars, 
&c.  though  with  a  permit,  is  forfeited,  and  may  be 
seized  by  the  party  to  whom  the  same  is  so  offi;rcd, 
who  may  likewise  take  the  seller  before  a  justice 
to  be  committed  and  prosecuted  for  the  offence  ;  the 
party  seizing  to  be  rewarded  as  an  officer. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  5,  runners  or  receiv- 
ers of  the  stalk  or  stems  of  tobacco  may  be  arrested 
by  capias  in  the  first  process,  and  held  to  bail. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  lit.  c  63,  for  removing  tobacco, 
&c.  after  being  seized,  or  endeavouring  so  to  <?o, 
penalty  200I.  S.  149. 

Tobacco,  &c.  being  seized  by  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, notice  thereof  is  to  be  given  to  the  excise  witlv 
in  24  hours,  or  the  officers  are  not  entitled  to  any  re- 
ward. Being  seized  by  officers  of  the  customs,  if 
afterwards  removed  without  an  excisepcnnit,  thesaA:e 
may  be  seized  by  officers  ofcriftnm^  ortxcist.  S.'r^T- 
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Being  seized  after  condemnation,  and  before  sold 
cr  destroyed,  Js  tc  be  deposited  in  the  established 
warehouses  at  the  r.earest  of  the  enumerated  ports. 
S.  140. 

Being  seized  and  condemned  (except  Spanish,  Por- 
tugal, Irish,  or  American,  which  can  be  sold  for  a  sum 
equal  to  the  duties)  is  to  be  burnt  and  destroyed. 
Ibid. 

Ail  tobacco-stalks,  Spanish,  &c.  seized  and  con- 
demned, are  to  be  burnt  and  destroyed.  Ibid 

Tobacco  saved  from  any  ship  wrecked,  stranded, 
or  in  distress,  is  to  be  lodged  in  the  nearest  warehouse, 
and  be  subject  to  the  several  rules,  &c.  S.  58. 

For  assaulting  or'  obstructing  officers  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty,  penalty  200I.  S.  149. 

Verjuice.  By  stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  11.  s.  i,  'VV^  and 
.M.  c.  24-  s.  17,  and  8  Anne,  c.  7.  s.  2,  verjuice- 
makers  are  to  give  notice  in  writing  at  the  nearest  of- 
fice of  excise  of  all  their  tuns,  vats,  bats,  coppers,  or 
coolers,  and  are  not  to  make  use  of  any  private  or 
concealed  cellars  or  places  for  laying  verjuice  in  casks, 
on  penalty  of  50I.  N.  B.  Verjuice  is  dravirn  from 
sour  grapes,  wild  apples,  or  crabs  unfit  for  wine  or 
cyder,  or  from  sweet  ones  yet  acid  or  unripe. 

Vinegar-Makers.  By  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41.  s.  7, 
makers  for  sale  are  to  take  out  a  licence  annually,  un- 
der a  penalty  of  50I.  S.  1,6,  7. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73,  s,  56,  to  make  entry  of 
the  brew-houses,  buildings,  yards,  or  places  used  for 
carrying  on  their  business,  and  are  to  specify  from 
•what  materials  they  intend  to  make  their  vinegar. 

By  stat.  10,  II  W.  III.  c.  21.  s.  14,  makers  are 
not  to  use  any  storehouse,  cellar,  &c.  for  making  or 
keeping  vinegar,  or  preparations,  without  giving  no- 
tice, on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  stat.  7,  8  W.  III.  c.  30.  s.  17,  makers  or  re- 
tailers of  vinegar  are  to  permit  officers  by  day  (or  by 
night  with  a  constable)  to  enter  and  take  account  of 
liquors,  &c.  ;  for  refusing,  penalty  50I. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.c.  73.S.  55,  makers  thereof  from 
any  materials,  except  malt  or  corn,  are  not  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  distillers,  or  rectifiers,  within  two 
miles  of  their  premises  for  making  vinegar. 

By  stat.  10,  1 1  W.  III.  c.  21.  s.  15,  thirty-four  gal- 
lons ale-measure  to  be  deemed  a  barrel  of  vinegar. 
By  stat.  li  Anne,  c.7,  vinegar  made  by  manufac- 
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turers  of  white  lead,  and  consumed  therein,  is  not 
chargeable  with  duty.  S.  5. 

Persons  making  and  using  vinegar  for  pickles  for 
sale,  are  deemed  makers  of  vinegr.r,  and  arc  charge- 
able with  duty.    S.  4. 

By  stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  11.  s.  20,  makers  thereof 
brewing  beer  to  be  converted  into  vinegar,  are  charge- 
able with  the  vinegar  duties. 

By  stat.  10,  II  W.  III.  c.  21,  makers  having  li- 
quors preparing  for  vinegar,  are  chargeable  with  duty 
for  the  same.  S.  9. 

Makers  are  not  to  receive  stale  beer,  cyder,  ver- 
juice, &c.  nor  deliver  out  vinegar  without  notice  to  the 
proper  officer  of  excise,  except  between  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  in 
summer,  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  five 
o'clock  In  the  evening  in  winter,  on  forfeiture  of  50I. 
S.  12. 

Makers  receiving  stale  beer,  cyder,  verjnice,  &c. 
to  shew  the  same  to  the  proper  officer  before  it  is 
mixed   with  any  other   liquor,  on   penalty   of  20I. 

S.I3- 

Having  in  their  custody  stale  beer,  cycler,  verjuice, 

&c.  except  for  family  use,  and  kept  separate,  such 
beer,  &c.  are  deemed  vinegar,  or  preparations.  S.  11. 

By  stat.  7,  8  W.  III.  c  30.  s.  16,  makers  thereof 
concealing  or  conveying  away  vinegar,  or  preparations 
out. of  the  sight  of  the  gauger,  forfeit  40s.  per  barrel, 
.  and  so  in  proportion. 

By  stat.  6  G.  III.  c.  14.  s.  16,  cyder  or  perry  be- 
coming unfit  for  sale,  and  being  charged  with  the 
vinegar  duties,  three  commissioners  or  two  justices, 
on  proof,  may  allow  the  proprietor  the  cyder  duties 
already  charged. 

Wine  Dealers  and  Wines.  By  stat.  26  G.  III. 
c.  59.  s.  II,  wholesale  dealers  are  those  who  sell 
wines,  having  neither  a  spirit  nor  beer  licence,  and 
not  selling  in  less  quantities  than  the  measure  in 
which  wine  may  be  Imported  as  merchandize. 

Wholesale  dealers  are  to  take  out  wholesale  licences 
annually  under  penalty  of  lool. 

By  stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  38.  s.  12,  13,  and  32  G. 
III.  c.  59.  s.  1 1,  wine  may  be  sold  wholesale  or  retail 
by  persons  free  of  the  vintners  company,  cither  by  pa- 
trimony or  by  apprenticeship,  without  licences,  and 
also  by  three  tavern-keepers  in  St.  Alban's,  being 

licensed 
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licensed   by  t!ic  mayor   and  burgesses  of  that  bo- 
rough. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  HI.  c.  59,  wine-dealers  are  to  make 
entries  in  writing  at  the  nearest  office  of  excise  of  all 
storehouses,  rooms,  shops,  cellars,  &c.  for  keeping 
wines  for  sale,  on  penalty  of  lool.  j  this  does  not  ex- 
tend to  wines  sold  on  the  lawful  quays,  when  any 
wine  shall  have  been  first  landed,  and  while  it  shall 
be  openly  lying  there.  S".  i  2. 

A  dealer  (unless  a  partner)  cannot  make  entry  of 
any  storehouses,  room,  shop,  cellar,  &c.  within  a 
house  in  which  the  entry  of  any  other  such  dealer  is 
existing.  S.  13. 

Wholesale  dealers  are  to  cause  the  words  dealer  in 
foreign  •wine  to  be  painted  in  large  legible  characters 
over  their  doors,  or  in  the  front  of  their  houses,  on 
penalty  of  5ol-  S.  14. 

Dealers  or  others,  not  having  made  entry  at  the 
excise  office,  having  the  words  dealer  in  foreign  wine 
painted  over  their  doors,  &c.  forfeit  lool.  S.  15. 

Dealers  are  not  to  set  up,  erect,  alter,  or  enlarge 
any  bin,  vessel,  or  other  convenience  for  keeping 
wines,  which  is  capable  of  containing  above  three  gal- 
lons, without  giving  previous  notice  thereof  at  the 
nearest  office  of  excise,  on  penalty  of  50I.  S.  21. 

To  mark  on  all  casks,  or  other  vessels  above  three 
gallons,  thi^  number  of  gallons  the  vessel  is  capable  of 
containing,  and  to  distinguish  the  sort  of  wine  therein 
by  French  red,  or  French  white,  or  if  any  other  wine 
by  red  or  white,  on  forfeiture  of  the  wine.  S.  19. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  HI.  c.  17,  officers  at  all  times  by 
day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable)  to  enter  and  take 
accounts;  for  obstructing,  penalty  lool.  S.  45. 

Dealers  are  to  shew  to  the  officers  every  cask,  ves- 
sel, &c.  capable  of  containing  above  three  gallons,  and 
also  every  bin  or  other  place  for  keeping  wines,  on 
forfeiture  of  all  wine  contained  in  such  as  shall  not  be 
so  shown.  S.  20. 

For  rubbing  out  or  defacing  the  marks  put  by  an 
officer  on  any  vessel  above  three  gallons,  or  on  any 
bin  or  other  place  for  keeping  wines,  the  penalty  is 
50I.  Ibid. 

Dealers  receiving  any  wines,  without  leaving  with 
the  officer  an  authentic,  permit  for  the  same,  forfeit 
such  wines,  with  the  casks,  &c.  S.  32. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  111.  c.  59,  wholesale  dealers  are  not 
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to  draw  off  or  bottle  wine  (except  to  be  immediately 
sent  out)  without  giving  six  hours  notice  in  London, 
and  twelve  hours  in  the  country,  spceifying  the  place 
where  the  sort  and  quantity  to  be  drawn  oif  is  to  be 
sent,  and  the  number  of  vessels  or  bottles  to  be  filled, 
on  forfeiture  of  50I.  They  must  permit  the  officer,  if 
he  deem  it  expedient,  to  attend  the  bottling  of  wine, 
and  must,  in  such  case,  pack  the  same  in  the  officer's 
presence  ;  if  the  officer  do  not  attend  the  bottling  of 
wine  on  his  next  survey,  the  trader  must  declare  where 
the  wine  is  to  be,  or  has  been  piled  or  deposited,  on 
forfeiture  of  50I.  S.  22. 

Wholesale  dealers  are  not  to  remove  wines  from  one 
bin  to  another  without  giving  the  officers  six  hours 
notice  in  London,  and  twelve  hours  notice  in  the 
country,  specifying  the  bins  into  which  the  same  are 
to  be  removed,  on  penalty  of  50I.  Il>id. 

Dealers  are  to  keep  their  wines  (that  is  to  say) 
French  red,  French  white,  and  red  not  French,  and 
white  not  French,  separate  and  apart  from  each  other, 
on  penalty  of  50I.  S.  23. 

Dealers  are  to  enter  every  day  in  one  book  all  the 
wines  sold  or  consumed  the  preceding  day  in  quanti- 
ties under  three  gallons,  and  in  another  book,  all 
sold,  &c.  in  quantities  of  three  gallons  or  upwards  ; 
and  they  are  not  to  have  more  than  one  entry-book 
of  each  sort  in  their  custody  at  a  time,  on  penalty  of 
2cl.  S.  26. 

Dealers  are  to  leave  their  entry-books  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  officer,  and  on  his  reque^to  enter 
up  the  quantities  sold  each  day  ;  and  arc  also  to  re- 
turn them,  on  oath,  when  filled  up,  on  penalty  of 
20I.  for  refusal,  neglect,  or  false  entry.  Hid. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  27.  wholesale  dealers  having 
an  increase  in  their  stock  (except  in  the  original  casks, 
and  then  not  more  than  two  gallons  per  ton  above 
the  import  gauge)  above  what  the  officer  found  on  the 
last  preceding  survey,  such  increase  is  to  be  deemed 
brought  in  without  a  permit,  an  equal  quantity  is  to 
be  forfeited,  and  such  dealers  incur  a  penalty  of  dou- 
ble the  value  of  the  excess.  S.  27,  28- 

Wholesale  dealers  having  cyder,  sweets,  British- 
made  wine,  mead,  spirituous  liquors,  or  any  other  li- 
quor whatsoever,  which  at  any  time  shall  be  found  in 
any  shop,  cellar,  or  other  place  entered  for  keeping  or 
seUing  wines  by  wholesale,  such  cydci,  sweets,  &c. 

shall 
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shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  foreign  wine  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act ;  or  if  separate  from  any  wine, 
then  the  same  shall  be  deemed  French  red  wine,  and 
such  increase  in  stock  shall  be  seized  accordingly. 
S.  29. 

Dealers  are  not  to  have  in  their  custody  any  Bii- 
tish-made  wines,  or  sweets,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and 
los.  per  gallon.  S.  25. 

Licensed  dealers  having  occasion  to  remove  wines 
from  their  entered  premises,  are  entitled,  on  deliver- 
ing a  regular  request-note,  to  permits  to  protect  the 
same  on  removal.  S.  30,  31. 

'Request-notes  for  permits  for  the  removal  of  wines 
are  to  specify  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
same  is  to  be  sent,  the  sorts  of  wine,  the  numbers  and 
contents  of  the  casks  or  packages,  and  whether  to  be 
sent  by  land  or  water,  and  by  what  mode  of  convey- 
ance. S.  31,  33.  Permits  for  the  removal  thereof  are 
to  express  tlie  time  they  are  to  be  in  force,  as  well  for 
removing  out  of  the  stock  of  the  person  by  whom 
sold,  as  for  delivering  into  the  stock  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  same  is  to  be  sent.  S.  30. 

Dealers  taking  out  permits,  and  neither  sending 
away  the  wines,  nor  returnmg  the  permit  within  the 
time  limited  for  removing  their  wines  out  of  the  stock, 
forfeit  treble  the  value,  and  the  wines  also,  if  on 
taking  their  stock  there  shall  not  appear  a  suiEcient 
decrease  to  answer  the  permits ;  and  if  such  dealers  or 
sellers  shall  not  have  in  their  custody  or  possession 
such  like  quantity  of  wine  of  that  denomination,  then 
and  in  such  case  such  dealers,  &c.  shall  forfeit  lool. 

S.  37. 

"VVInes  not  being  removed  Into  the  stock  of  the 
person  to  whom  sent  within  the  time  limited  in  the 
permit,  are  to  be  considered  as  removed  without  per- 
mit, unless  the  delay  is  proved  to  the  commissioners 
of  excise  to  have  been  unavoidable  S.  35. 

WiNT^s.  Removed  under  a  description  not  conform- 
able to  law,  or  under  a-  false  description,  ;vre  forfeited, 
together  with  the  cattle,  carriages,  boats,  and  vessels 
used  in  the  removal  thereof.  S.  31,  33. 

Dealers  or  other  persons  counterfeiting  or  forging, 
or  fraudulently  altering  or  erasing  any  permit,  or 
knowingly  receiving,  publishing,  or  using  any  coun- 
terfeit, forged,  false,  untrue,  altered,  or  erased  per- 
.Eiit,  incur  a  penalty  of  50CI.  S.  39, 
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Dealers  are  not  to  act  as  justices  inmatters  relatilig 
to  excise  laws  respecting  foreign  wines.  S.  51. 

Wines  may  be  sold  by  auction  by  licensed  aiic» 
"tloneers,  by  leave  of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  6n 
proof  that  the  duties  thereof  have  been  paid.  S.  10. 

Above  three  gallons,  removed  without  a  permit,  are 
forfeited,  with  the  packages,  boats,  barges,  cattle,, 
and  carriages  employed  in  removing  the  same.  S.  lo, 

34- 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  13.  s.  13,  wines  in  casks  ex- 
ceeding ten  gallons,  or  in  bottles  above  three  doze^, 
are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  country  to  London, 
nor  to  any  place  within  20  miles  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, without  certificates  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  outport  and  London  duty  has  been  paid 
(except  salvage  on  condemned  wines),  on  forfeiture -of 
such  wines,  with  the  casks,  &c. 

Wines  for  which  the  outport  duty,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  the  London  duty  have  been 
paid,  being  staved  or  destroyed  in  removing,  and 
before  brought  within  20  miles  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  on  proof 
of  the  fict,  are  to  cause  repayment  of  the  said  differ- 
ence. S.  14. 

Wine  Retailers.  By  stat.  30  G.  IIL  c.  38, 
s.  15,  retailers  of  wine  are  those  who  sell  wines  to 
be  drunk  in  their  houses,  or  who  sell  in  less  quantity 
than  the  measure  in  which  the  same  may  be  imported 
by  way  of  merchandize. 

Arc  to  take-out,  and  pay  duty  for  licences  annually; 
for  neglect,  penalty  50I.  These  licences  to  determine 
on  the  loth  of  October  in  each  year;  and  if  taken 
out  between  the  5th  of  April  and  the  loth  of  Octo- 
ber, only  a  rateable  proportion  of  the  duty  is  to  be 
paid.  S.  6,  8,  9. 

By  stat.  32  G.  III.  c.  ^c).  s.  6,  8,  9,  before  they 
cr.n  obtain  an  eiicise  licence  they  must  have  a  beer  or 
ale  licence  duly  granted  by  two  justices,  but  this  is  not 
to  extend  to  freemen  of  the  vintners  company,  or  to 
persons  licensed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  universities, 
or  to  the  three  tavern-keepers  licensed  by  the  mavor 
and  burgesses  of  St.  Alban's. 

By  stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  38.  s.  10,  retailers  dying  or, 
removing,  their  executors,  administrators,  wives,  ckil- 
dren,  or  assigns,  may,  by  authority  of  the  commi's  • 
sioners  of  excise  in  London,  or  thccoUectors  ^ad  su- 
pervisors 
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pervisors  in  the  country,  carry  on  business  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  licence. 

By  Stat.  32  G.  II.  c.  19.  s.  3,  retailers  are  to  cause 
the  •words  ii'ine  to  be  written  on  the  sign,  or  in  the 
front  of  their  house,  on  penalty  of  lol. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  59  s.  24,  spirits,  and  other 
liquors  retailed,  are  to  be  kept  separate  from  tlieir 
wines,  on  forfeiture  of  los.  per  gallon,  and  all  such 
wines  and  other  liquors  which  are  not  kept  apart. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  HI.  c.  3 1.  s.  6,  retailers  having  an  in- 
crease in  their  stock  above  what  the  officer  found  on 
his  last  preceding  survey,  such  increase  is  to  be  deemed 
brought  in  without  permit,  and  an  equal  quantity 
to  be  forfeited,  and  such  retailers  incur  a  penalty  of 
double  the  value  of  such  excess. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  33,  wines  for  which 
the  duties  have  been  fully  paid,  and  upon  a  request- 
note  delivered  in  writing  to  officers  authorized  to 
grant  a  permit  thereupon  by  virtue  of  this  act,  speci- 
fying the  quantity  of  each  scrt  of  such  foreign  wine 
intended  to  be  removed,  and  for  the  removal  of  which 
such  permit  is  required  ;  and  if  such  wine  be  French 
wine,  whether  the  same  be  French  red  wina,  or 
French  white  wine,  or  in  case  such  wine  is  not  French 
wine,  whether  the  same  be  foreign  red  wine  not 
French,  or  foreign  white  wine  not  French,  and  also 
the  number  and  contents  of  the  cask,  bottles,  jars,  or 
vessels  containing  the  same ;  and  likev/-ise  whether  the 
same  is  to  be  removed  by  land  or  water,  and  by  what 
mode  of  conveyance  such  wine  is  intended  to  be  sent, 
are  entitled,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  a  permit  or. per- 
mits in  writing,  signed  by  such  officer  or  officers;,  ex- 
pressing the  quantity  of  such  wine  sa  to  be  removed, 
distinguishing  in  such  permit  such  foreign  wines  from 
each  other,  according  to  the  denominations  thereof  spe- 
cified in  such  request-note,  conformably  to  the  direc- 
tions of  this  act,  and  expressing  the  name  and  names 
of  such  private  person  or  persons  from  whom  the  same 
is  intended  to  be  removed,  and  that  the  duty  of  such 
wine,  so  intended  to  be  removed,  has  been  paid,  or 
that  the  same  has  been  condemned  as  forfeited,  or 
was  part  of  the  stock  of  some  dealer  or  dealers,  or 
seller  or  sellers  of  foreign  wine  by  wholesale,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  delivered  at  the  office  of 
excise  pursuant  to  this  act :  and  all  the  officers  of  ex- 
cise;,, granting  or  giving  such  permit  or  permits,  shall 
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limit  and  express  therein  the  time  within  which  such 
wine,  in  such  perniit  or  permits  mentioned,  shall  be 
removed  from  and  out  of  the  possession  of  the  persons 
taking  out  such  permit  or  permits,  and  also  the  time 
within  which  such  wine  shall  be  delivered  and  received 
into  the  possession  of  the  person  or  persons  respec-- 
tively  to  whom  the  same  is  so  permitted  to  be  sent  i 
and  all  such  foreign  wine,  which  shall  be  removedun- 
der  a  description  not  conformable  to  this  act,  or  under 
a  fake  description,  together  with  the  casks,  bottles, 
jars,  vessels,  and  other  packages  containing  the  same, 
and  the  horses,  cattle,  carts,  boats,  barges,  and  other 
carriages  used  in  the  removal  or  caiTlage  thereof,  shall 
be  forfeited  and  lost,  and  shall  and  may  be  seized  by 
any  officer  or  officers  of  excise. 

Wine  exceeding  three  gallons  is  forfeited,  if  re-- 
moving  or  removed  without  a  permit,  together  with 
the  casks,  bottles,  jars,  vessels,  and  packages  contain- 
ing the  same,  and  the  horses,  cattle,  boats,  barges^  and 
ether  carriages  used  in  such  removal  or  carriage 
thereof.  S.  34. 

If  wine  be  not.removed  within  the  times  limited  in 
tlie  permit,  the  permit  must  be  returned  to  the  officer 
who  granted  the  same,  on  penalty  of  treble  the  value 
of  such  wine,  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  best 
and  highest  rate  for  which  wines  of  that  kind  shall 
sell  in  London.  S.  38. 

Persons  counterfeiting  or  altering'  permits  incur  a 
penalty  of  500!. 

Wire-Drawers.  By  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  51.  s.  i,<), 
7,  the  metals  most  commonly  drawn  into  wire  are 
gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  and  iron  ;  drawers  there- 
of are  to  take  out  and  pay  duty  for  licences  annu-  • 
ally,  or  forfeit  50I. 

By  Stat.  31  G.  III.  c.  32.  s.  10,  traders  or  sellers 
are  not   required  te  take  out  a  licence  to  deal   in  ■ 
plate. 

By  stat.  10  Anne,  c.  26.  s..  49,  59,  draivers  thereof 
are  not  to  make  use  of  any  house  or  place  for  drawing 
big  wire,  without  first  giving  notice  thereof,  and  of 
their  names  and  abodes,  in  writing,  at  the  next  of- 
fice of  excise,  on  forfeiture  of  20I. ;  and  all  wire,  bars, 
and  private  utensils  found  in  any  private  work-house 
are  also  forfeited. 

Not  to  draw  big  wire  at  any  house  or  place 
other  than  a  common  bar-lxousc,  approved  by  the 

commissioners 
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commissioners  of  excise,  on  forfeiture  of  2ol. 
S.  49. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c-  26.  s.  57,  wire  of  which  an 
account  has  been  taken,  must  be  kept  separate  and 
apart  from  wire  of  which  no  account  has  been  taken, 
on  forfeiture  of  loL 

Fraudulently  concealing  wire,  or  prepared  silver 
bars,  forfeit  2g1.    S.  58. 

Removing  or  sending  away  wire  before  account  has 
been  taken  by  the  proper  officer,  without  24  hours 
notice,  incurs  a  penalty  of  40I.  S.  56. 

Wire-drawers,  when  the  charge  is  made  by  the 
weight  of  the  big  wire,  are  to  be  allowed  one-fifth  for 
waste  in  reducing,  s.  52,  53,  and  are  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  the  officer's  returns.  S.  52. 

Drawers,  or  their  chief  workmen,  must  make  en- 
try in  writing  and  on  o.nh,  monthly,  of  the  weight 
and  kinds  of  wire  made  each  week,  on  forfeiture  of 
lool.  S.  50,54. 

And  must  pay  the  duty  within  six  -weeks  after  they 
have  or  ought  to  have  made  entry,  or  forfeiture  of 
double  duty.  S.  51. 

Obstructing  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duty 
forfeit  20I.  S.  54. 

General  Observations. 

Arrears  of  Duties.  By  several  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, all  articles  in  the  possession  of  persons  subject 
to  the  excise  laws,  together  with  all  the  materials  and 
ntensils  of  whatsoever  description,  are  made  liable  for 
the  arrears  of  duties,  whether  these  be  single  or  dou- 
ble, duties;  and  if  a  trader,  being  in  arre;irs  for  the 
single  duties,  become  a  bankrupt,  and  is  convicted 
after  the  assignment  of  his  effijcts,  the  double  duties 
are  a  lien  upon  the  exciseable  commodities,  utensils, 
and  materials  in  the  hands  of  his  assignees,  and  the 
commissioners  or  magistrates  may  authorize  the  pe- 
nalty to  be  levied  upon  all  such  commodities,  and  all 
the  materials,  preparations,  utensils,  and  vessels  for 
making  thereof,  in  the  custody  of  the  bankrupt,  or  any 
person  or  persons  in  trust  for  him.  S/ificey  and  others 
■W.  Halse  and  others,  2  Doug.  411. 

Bonds.  Bonds  for  the  exportation  of  exciseable 
commodities  are  to  be  taken  by  officers  of  excise,  and 
they  are  to  be  given  generally  upon  all  exciseable  ar- 
ticles at  the  place  where  exported. 
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Forgery.  Forgej-y  of  any  stamps,  licences,  certi- 
ficates, permits,  or  any  other  excise  documents,  is  by 
various  statutes  made  a  capital  felony. 

Licences.  In  all  cases  where  licences  arc  required, 
the  licence  will  only  sanction  the  business  carried  on 
in  that  particular  place  for  which  such  licence  was 
granted ;  but  where  tlie  business  iS  carried  on  by 
partners,  one  licence  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
firm. 

OiFicERsoF  Excise.  The  officers  of  excise  are  to 
be  appointed,  and  may  be  chsmissed,  replaced,  or  al- 
tered by  the  commissioners  under  their  hands  and 
seals  ;  their  salaries  are  allowed  and  established  by  the 
treasury ;  and  by  I  W.  and  M.  c.  24.  s.  15,  if  it  be 
proved  by  two  witnesses  that  any  officer  has  demanded 
or  taken  any  money  or  other  reward  whatever,  ex- 
cept of  the  king,  such  offender  shall  forfeit  his  of- 
fice. 

By  12  Car.  II.  c.  23.  s.  19,  and  c.  24.  s.  33,  excise 
officers  are  to  make  returns  or  reports  of  the  gauges 
fn  writing  to  the  commissioners ;  and  such  reports 
are  charges  upon  the  trader;  and  by  12  G.  I.  c.  28. 
s.  30,  they  are  not  bound  to  leave  copies  of  their  re- 
turns or  charges  with  traders,  unless  the  same  are  de^ 
manded  in  writing. 

By  several  statutes,  no  process  can  be  sued  out 
against  any  officers  of  exciscj  for  any  act  done  in  the 
execution  of  fais  office,  until  one  month^ter  notice 
given,  specif)dng  the  cause  of  action,  and  the  nsimes 
and  abode  of  the  person  who  Is  to  begin,  and  the  .it- 
torney  who  is  to  conduct  the  ?ct;on  ;  and  within  one 
month  after  such  notice,  the  officer  may  tender 
amends,  and  plead  such  tender'  in  bar ;  and  having 
tendered  insufficient  orno  amends,  he  may  with  leave 
of  the  court,  before  issue  joined,  pay  money  Into 
court. 

Excise  oilicers  may  go  on  board  ships  within  the  li- 
mits of  any  port,  or  v.'ithin  four  leagues  of  the  coast, 
and  continue  on  board,  and  rummage  the  same ;  and 
by  :6  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  23,  officers,  above  the  degree 
of  a  tradesman  or  waterman,  may  inspect  cabins,  &c. 
and  may  open  the  same,  if  the  keys  are  witUicld  by 
the  master  of  the  ship. 

By  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  20,  the  first  officer  of  ex- 
cise who  shall  boar<l  any  ship  with  tobacco  from  Ame- 
rica within  any  of  the  enumerated  ports,  or  within 

fcuf 
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four  leagues  of  the  coast,  is  entitled  to  a   true  co]w  ol" 
the  manifest. 

By  23  G.  (I.  c.  21.  s.  28,  29,  officers  of  excise  may 
go  on  board  ships  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  and 
search  for  and  seize  candles,  soap,  or  starch  illegally 
imported,  and  may  seize  the  like  goods  carried  coast- 
wise without  a  regular  cocquet. 

By  5  G.  III.  c.  39,  they  may  also  rummage  ships, 
and  seize  goods  unlawfully  imported  in  any  bay,  har- 
bour, creek,  &c.  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  by  several 
other  acts  they  are  authorized  to  re-seize  coffee,  tea, 
foreign  spirits,  tobacco,  snuff,  wine,  &c.  seized  by 
officers  of  the  customs,  if  removed  after  seizure  with- 
out a  permit. 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  77.  s.  4,  and  29  G.  I.  c.  68. 
s.  130,  134,  and  other  statutes,  officers  attending  the 
shipping  of  exciseable  commodities  for  exportation, 
may  examine  the  goods  ;  and  by  i  G.  I.  c.  7.  s.  j, 
they  are  to  be  allowed  3d.  per  tun  from  the  exporter 
for  their  charges  in  attending  the  shipping  of  beer  or 
cyder  for  exportation. 

By  10  G.I.  c.  13.  s.  10,  officers  of  excise  are  em- 
powered to  search  at  all  times  of  the  day  entered  ware- 
houses, or  places  for  tea,  coffee.  Sec.  But  private  houses 
can  only  be  searched  upon  oath  of  the  suspicion  before 
a  commissioner  or  justice  of  peace,  who  can  by  their 
Warrant  authorize  a  search  ;  and  it  was  once  decided 
under  this  statute  in  the  case  of  Bosfock  v.  Sataiders, 
3  JVtls.  434,  that  if  a  house  were  searched,  and  no 
prohibited  goods  were  foimd,  the  warrant  of  the  offi- 
cer would  be  no  justification,  and  he  would  be  liable 
to  an  action  of  trespass.  In  another  and  more  recent 
case,  however,  that  of  Foot  v.  Cooper  and  others,  this 
decision  appears  to  have  been  over-ruled  ;  and  it  was 
decided,  in  an  action  of  trespass  brought  under  the 
above  statute  10  G.  I.  c.  10,  against  an  officer  of  ex- 
cise for  entering  the  plaintiff's  house,  under  a  war- 
rant of  two  commissioners,  to  scarrh  fi5r  concealed 
goods,  but  none  were  found,  tliat  the  defendants 
were  not  trespassers,  the  act  itself  being  legal. 

Overcharges.  By  i  G.II.  c.  16.  s-  4,  complaints 
of  overcharge  are  to  be  heard  by  the  commissioners  of 
excise  or  appeals,  or  justices  of  peace  within  whose 
jurisdiction  respectively  any  trader  or  dealer  shall 
"dwell ;  and  such  commissioners  or  magistrates  shall 
<leterminc  all  such  complaints,  arid  examine  witnesses 
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up.)n  oath,  and  may  discharge  or  acquit  such  trader 
or  dealers  of  such  overcharge. 

Permits.  Persons  dealing  in  exciseable  commodi- 
ties are  entitled  to  permits  for  removing  the  same  to 
different  places  in  certain  quantities,  and  under  cer- 
tain regulations.  T  hese  permits  are  written  upon  a 
peculiar  species  of  paper,  and  manufactured  expressly 
for  the  purpose;  and  by  23  G.  111.  c.  70.  s.  11,  no 
permit  paper  is  to  be  delivered  out  before  it  shall  be 
filled  up  agreeable  to  the  request-note  of  a  trader ; 
and  officers  knowingly  granting  any  false  permit, 
making  false  entries  in  the  counterpart  thereof,  or 
receiving  any  commodities  into  stock  with  a  false 
or  forged  permit,  are  to  be  transported  for  sevea 
years. 

Samples.  Officers  of  excise  are  by  various  acts 
empowered  to  take  samples  of  exciseable  commodities, 
paying  the  prices  tlierein  regulated  for  the  same. 

Seizitres.  When  an  officer  makes  a  seizure  of  any 
spirits  or  other  articles,  he  must  lay  his  hand  on  the 
casks,  vessels,  &c.  so  seized,  and  declai-e  that  he 
seizes  such  spirits,  &c.  and  the  casks  or  vessels  con- 
taining the  same,  for  the  use  of  his  majesty  and  of 
himself;  but  if  the  officer  happen  to  be  alone  when 
he  makes  such  seizure,  he  must  afterwards,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  again  lay  his  hand  on  such 
casks,  vessels,  &c.  and  repeat  the  former  declaration 
of  seizure. 

All  informations  on  seizures  must  be  laid  in  the 
names  of  the  officers  making  such  seizure. 

By  41  G.  III.  c.  96,  commissioners  of  excise  arc 
empowered  to  make  restitution  of  exciseable  goods. 

Sc.\LEs  AND  Weights.  By  various  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, traders  subject  to  the  excise  laws  arc  to  keep 
just  and  sufficient  scales  and  weights,  under  penalty 
of  I  col-  for  every  such  offence,  and  the  scales  and 
weights  may  be  seized  by  the  officer. 

7'radcrs,  niEmifncturers,  and  dealers  liable  to  the 
excise,  duties,  arc  to  assist  the  officers  in  weighing 
stock  ;  and  forcibly  obstructing,  or  using  any  art  or 
contrivance  to  prevent  or  impede  the  officer  from 
takinga  true  account,  incurs  a  penalty  of  lool. 

See  Customs,  Exports,  Imports,  Navigation,  Phwta- 
tioiis.  Smuggling.  • 

EXECUTOR  is  a  person  appointed  by  the  testator  to 
carry  into  exccBtion  his  will  and  testament  after  his 

U  u  decease. 
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decease.  The  re^hr  mode  of  appointing  an  executor 
is  by  naming  him  expressly  in  the  will,  but  any  words 
indicating  an  intention  of  the  testator  to  appoint  an 
executor  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  appointment.- 

Any  person  capable  of  making  a  will  is  also  capable 
of  being  an  executor,  but  in  some  cases  persons  wjio 
are  incapable  of  making  a  will  may  nevertheless  act  as 
executors,  as  infants,  or  married  women ;  to  obviate, 
Jiowever,  inconveniences  which  have  occurred  respect- 
ing the  appointment  of  the  former,  it  is  enacted  by 
Stat.  •^S  G.  III.  c.  89,  that  where  an  infant  is  sole  exe- 
cutor, administration,  with  the  will  annexed,  shall  be 
granted  to  the  guardian  of  such  infant,  or  such  other 
person  as  the  spiritual  court  shall  think  fit,  until  such 
infant  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  2 1  years,  when, 
and  not  before,  probate  of  the  will  shall  be  granted 
him. 

An  executor  derives  his  authority  from  the  will  and 
not  from  the  probate,  and  is  therefore  authorized  to 
do  many  acts  in  execution  of  the  will,  even  before  it 
is  proved,  such  as  releasing,  paying,  or  receiving  of 
debts,  assenting  to  licences,  &c» ;  he  may  also  be 
sued,  or  commence  an  action,  but  he  cannot  proceed 
until  he  have  obtained  probate. 

If  an  executor  die  before  probate,  administration 
must  be  taken  out  with  the  will  annexed ;  but  if  an 
executor  die,  his  executor  will  be  executor  to  the  first 
testator,  and  no  fresh  probate  will  be  needed. 

It  will  be  sufficient  if  one  only  of  the  executors  prove 
the  will ;  but  if  all  refuse  to  prove,  they  cannot  after- 
wards administer,  or  in  any  respect  act  as  executors. 

If  an  executor  become  bankrupt,  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery will  appoint  a  receiver  of  the  testator's  effects,  as 
it  will  also  upon  the  application  of  a  creditor,  if  he  ap- 
pears to  be  wasting  the  assets. 

If  an  executor  once  administers  he  cannot  after%vards 
renounce-,  and  the  ordinary  may  in  such  case  issue 
process  to  compel  him  to  prove  the  will.  P,irie)i  v. 
Bascden's,   I  Mod.  213. 

If  an  executor  refuse  to  take  upon  him  the  execu- 
tion of  the  will,  he  shall  lose  the  legacy  which  may 
be  therein  contained. 

If  a  creditor  constitute  his  debtor  his  executor,  this 
is  at  law  a  discharge  of  the  debt,  whether  the  execu- 
tor act  or  not,  provided,  however,  there  be  assets  suf- 
ficient to  discharge  the  debts  of  the  testator. 
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The  first  duty  of  an  executor  or  administrator  is  to 
bury  the  deceased  in  a  suitable  manner  ;  and  if  the 
executor  exceed  what  is  necessary  in  this  respect,  it 
will  be  a  waste  of  the  substance  of  the  testator. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  by  the  executor  is  to 
prove  the  will,  which  may  be  done  either  in  the  com- 
mon form,  by  taking  the  oath  to  make  due  distri- 
bution, &c.  or,  in  a  more  solemn  mode,  by  witnesses 
to  its  execution. 

By  Stat.  37  G.  III.  c.  p.  s.  10,  every  person  who 
shall  administer  the  personal  estate  of  any  person  dy- 
ing without  proving  the  will  of  the  deceased,  or  taking 
out  letters  of  administration  within  six  calendar 
months  after  such  person's  decease,  shall  forfeit  jcl. 

Upon  proving  the  will,  the  original  is  to  be  depo- 
sited in  the  registry  of  the  ordinary,  by  whom  a  copy 
is  made  upon  parchment  under  his  seal,  and  delivered 
to  the  executor  or  administrator,  together  with  a  certi- 
ficate of  its  having  been  proved  before  him,  and  this  is 
termed  the  probate. 

If  all  the  goods  of  the  deceased  lie  within  the  same 
jurisdiction,  the  probate  is  to  be  made  before  the  or- 
dinary or  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  the  deceased  re- 
sided ;  but  if  he  had  goods  and  chattels  to  the  value 
of  5I.  in  two  distinct  dioceses  or  jurisdictions,  the 
will  must  be  proved  before  the  metropolitan  or  arch- 
bishop of  the  province  in  which  the  deceased  died. 

An  executor,  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  the  testator, 
has  an  interest  in  all  the  goods  and  chattels,  whether 
real  or  personal,  in  possession  or  in  action  of  the 
deceased  -,  and  all  goods  and  effects  coming  to  his 
hands  will  be  assets  to  make  him  chargeable  to  cre- 
ditors and  legatees. 

An  executor  or  administrator  stands  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  due  discharge  of  his  duty  ;  if,  there- 
fore, the  property  of  the  deceased  be  lost,  or  through 
his  wilful  negligence  become  otherwise  irrecoverable, 
he  will  be  liable  to  make  it  good  ;  and  also  where  he 
retains  money  in  his  hands  longer  than  is  necessary, 
he  shall  be  chargeable  not  only  with  interest  but  costs, 
if  any  have  been  incurred. 

But  one  executor  shall  not  be  answerable  for  mo- 
ney received,  or  detriment  occasioned  by  the  other, 
unless  it  have  been  by  some  act  done  between  them 
jointly. 

An  executor  or  administrator  has  the  same  remedy 

for 
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for  recovering  debts  and  duties  as  the  deceased  would 
have  had  if  living. 

Neither  an  executor  or  administrator  can  maintain 
any  action  for  a  personal  injury  done  to  the  deceased, 
when  such  injury  is  of  such  a  nature  for  which  da- 
mages may  be  received  :  in  actions,  however,  which 
have  their  origin  in  breach  of  pi-omise,  although  the 
suit  may  abate  by  the  death  of  the  party,  yet  it  may 
be  revived  either  by  his  executors  or  administrators, 
who  may  also  sue  for  rent  in  arrear,  and  due  to  the 
deceased  in  his  life-time. 

By  the  custom  of  merchants,  an  executor  or  admi- 
nistrator may  indorse  over  a  bill  of  exchange  or  pro- 
missory note. 

An  executor  or  administrator  may  also,  on  the 
death  of  a  lessee  for  years,  assign  over  the  lease,  and 
shall  not  be  answerable  for  rent  after  such  assignment, 
nor  shall  he  be  liable  for  rent  due  after  the  lessee's' 
death,  from  premises  which  in  his  life-time  he  had 
assigned  to  another. 

An  executor  or  administrator  is  bound  only  by 
such  covenants  in  a  lease  as  are  said  to  run  with  the 
land. 

The  executor  or  administrator,  previous  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  property  of  the  deceased,  must  make 
an  inventory  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  which  must, 
if  required,  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary  upon  oath. 

He  must  then  collect,  with  all  possible  conveni- 
ence, all  the  goods  and  effects  contained  in  such  in- 
ventory ;  and  whatever  is  so  recovered  that  is  of  a 
saleable  nature,  and  can  be  converted  into  money,  is 
termed  assets,  and  makes  him  responsible  to  such 
amount  to  the  creditors,  legatees,  and  kindred  of  the 
deceased. 

The  executor  or  administrator  having  collected  in 

the  property,  is  to  proceed  to  discharge  the  debts  of 

the  deceased,  which  he  must  discharge  according  to 

the  following  priorities,  otherwise  he  will  be  perso- 

■     nally  responsible. 

,;        I.  Funeral  expences,  charges  of  proving  the  will, 
and  -other  expenditures  incurred  by  the  execution  of 
.   his  trust. 

2.  Debts  due  to  the  king  on   record,  or  by  spc- 
.  cialty. 
■;  ■      3.  Debts  due  by  particular  statutes,  as  by  30  Car. 
e  JI.  c.  23.  Forfeitures  for  not  burying  in  woollen,  mo- 
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ney  due  for  poor-rates,  and  money  due  to  the  post- 
office. 

4.  Debts  of  record,  as  judgments  (if  properly  doc- 
queted  according  to  4  and  5"  W.  and  M.  c.  20),  sta- 
tutes, and  recognizances,  and  those  recognized  by  a 
decree  of  a  court  of  equity  :  and  debts  due  on  mort- 
gage, 3  Peere  Wms.  401. 

?.  Debts  on  special  contract,  as  bonds  or  other  in- 
struments imder  seal,  and  also  rent  in  arrear. 

6.  Debts  on  simple  contract,  viz.  such  as  debts  ari- 
sing by  mere  verbal  promise,  or  by  writing  not  under 
seal,  as  notes  of  hand,  &c.  servants  wages,  &:c. 

The  executor  is  bound  at  hi^  peril  to  take  notice  of 
debts  on  record,  but  not  of  other  special  contracts, 
unless  he  receive  notice. 

If  no  suit  be  actually  commenced  against  an  execu- 
tor or  administrator,  he  may  pay  one  creditor  iu 
equal  degree  the  whole  debt,  though  there  should  be 
insufficient  remaining  to  pay  the  rest,  and  even  after 
the  commencement  of  a  suit  he  may,  by  confessing 
judgment  to  other  creditors  of  tl\e  same  degree,  give 
them  a  preference. 

Executors  and  administrators  are  also  allowed, 
amongst  debts  of  equal  degree,  to  pay  themselves  first, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  retain  their  own  debt  to 
the  prejudice  of  creditors  in  an  higher  degree  ;  nei- 
ther shall  they  be  permitted  to  retain  their  own  debts 
in  preference  to  that  of  their  co-e.xecutor  or  co-admi- 
nistrator of  equal  degree,  but  both  shall  be  charged 
in  equal  proportion. 

A  mortgage  made  by  the  testator  must  be  dis- 
charged by  the  representative  out  of  the  personal  es- 
tate, if  there  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  rest  of  the  cre- 
ditors and  legatees.  Where  such  mortgage,  however, 
was  not  incurred  by  the  deceased,  it  is  not  payable  out 
of  the  personal  estate. 

With  respect  to  the  payment  of  legacies,  sec  Lega- 
cies, Admiriistratory  Assets. 
EXPORi  A  HON.  The  laws  relative  to  exports  con- 
sist principally  of  prohibitory  or  restrictive  regulations 
with  respect  to  bullion,  corn,  wool,  tools,  raw  mate- 
rials for  manufacturing,  machinery,  &c.  the  expor- 
tation of  which  might  diminish  the  necessary  supply 
of  provisions  at  home,  or  enable  foreigners  ro  depre- 
ciate the  wealth  of  the  country  by  inipiiiring  its  ma- 
nufactures. 

U  u  2  The 
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The  duties  payable  on  exportation  are  either  laid 
upon  specific  quantities,  or  in  some  instances  ad  valo- 
rem :  as  these  so  frecjiiciitiy  Suctuatc,  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  iiatuce  of  the  present  uoric  to  enuinc- 
rate  the  quantum  of  the  duties  upon  each  specific  ar- 
I'cle  either  of  Export  or  Innport.  These  laws,  there- 
fore, will  only  be  given  as  they  respectively  relate  to 
each  particular  article,  in  alphabetic  arraagement. 

Arms  OR  Ammunition,  '.v hen  prohibited  by  jiro- 
ciamalion,  are  not  to  be  exported  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture,  and  locl.  for  every  25  of  fire  arms,  and 
I  col.  ior  every  hundred  weight  of  ammunition,  29 
G.  li.  c.  16.    See  Guiipoiudir. 

BtER.  ]3y  Stat,  i  G.  III.  c.  7.  s.  5,  6,  beer  ma.y 
be  exported  as  merchandize  entitled  to  drawback, 
and  if  exported  when  barley  is  at  or  under  24s. 
per  qur.rter,  is  entitled  to  bounty,  if  proved  to 
have  been  brewed  from  malted  corn,  and  charged  as 
strong  beer. 

By  Stat.  I  William  and  Mary,  c.  22.  s.  i,  and 
1  G.  III.  c.  7.  s.  5,  beer  intended  for  exportation  is 
to  be  shipped  upon  notice,  in  presence  of  the  officer, 
at  allowed  ports  and  common  quays,  and  in  usual 
hours. 

By  Stat.  1  W.  andM.  c.  22.  s.  i,  and  1  G.  III.  c. 
7 .  s.  5,  the  quantity  of  beer  shipped  to  be  certified  by 
such  officers  to  commissioners,  who  are  to  allow  the 
drawback  within  one  month  after  exportation,  de- 
ducting three-pence  per  ton  for  officers  charges.  The 
price  of  barley  at  the  port  is  the  rule  for  the  payment 
of  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  strong  beer,  and 
not  the  average  price  of  barley  throughout  the  king- 
dom.     Whitbread\,  BrKksbarih,  Cowp.  66. 

By  Stat.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  22.  s.  3,  and  i  G.  III.  c. 
7.  s.  7,  all  masters  of  ships  are  to  be  charged  in  their 
victualling  bills  with  duty  for  beer  to  be  consumed  as 
stores. 

By  Stat.  I  "W.  and  M.  c.  22.  s.  2,  and  2  G.  III.  c. 
14.  s.  4,  beer  unshipped  or  relanded  after  shipping 
for  exportation,  to  be  forfeited,  and  50I.  penalty  per 
cask. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  31.  s.  24,  may  be  exported 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  -in  force,  before  pass- 
ing the  manifest  act  of  26  G.  III.  c.  40. 

Bricks  and  Tiles.  By  stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  7(4- s. 
II,  12,  such  for  which  all  duties  have  been  paid  cx- 
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port-cd  to  .foreis,'n  parts  from  lawful  quay;  and  in  law- 
ful hours,  under  the  prescribed  rules  ar.d  regulations, 
arc  entiileu  to  a  drawback  of  the  duty. 

Before  being  shipped  for  exportation,  the  exporters      j 
are  to  give  the  officers  six  hours  notice  ef  the  time  and      f( 
place,  in  order  that  they  may  attend  such  shipping, 
s.    13. 

Before  being  sliipped,  the  exporters  are  to  give 
security  fior  the  due  exportation  thereof,  in  treble  the 
amoimt  of  the  dut}',  to  be  drawn  back  by  themselves, 
clerks,  or  managers,  who  are  to  make  oath  they  be- 
lieve the  duties  have  been  fully  paid 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  13,  bricks  unshipped, 
landed,  or  put  into  any  other  ship  or  vessel  in  Great 
Britain  (unless  through  unavoidable  accident)  after 
being  shipped  and  security  given  or  tendered  for  the 
due  exportation,  are  forfeited  over  and  above  the 
penalty  of  the  bond. 

Calicoes,  Linens,  flee,  printed,  painted,  &c.  for 
■which  all  the  duties  have  been  paid,  being  exported 
to  foreign  parts  from  the  lawful  quays  in  lawful  hours, 
and  under  the  prescribed  rules  and  regulations,  are 
entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  duty,  and  if  intended 
for  exportation,  the  stamps  to  be  taken  off.  12  Anne, 
c.  9.  s.  15,  and  25  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  17. 

If  intended  for  exportation,  12  hours  notice  must 
be  given  in  London,  and  24  hours  in  the  country,  of 
the  time  and  place  of  package,  and  the  goods  must 
be  packed  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  wlio  is  to 
measure  the  same,  see  the  stamps  and  frame  marks 
taken  off  fi-om  each  piece,  fasten  and  seal  the  pack- 
age, and  make  a  return  of  thv  quantity  to  the  ship- 
ping officer  at  the  port  of  e.>.portation,  25  G.  III.  c. 
74.  s.  17,  19. 

None  of  the  above  goods  are  to  be  packed,  unless 
the  duty  stamp  and  frame  marks  are  distinct  at  both 
ends  of  each  piece,  25  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  19. 

By  Stat.  17  and  20  of  this  act,  the  above  goods  may 
be  opened  and  examined  at  the  port  by  the  officer  at- 
tending the  shipping ;  but  any  persons  unauthorized, 
opening  the  package,  or  wilfully  destroying  or  de- 
facing the  seal  after  packed  and  secured  for  exporta- 
tion, incurs  a  penalty  of  20I. 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  16,  calicoes,  linens,  &c. 
press-packed,  are  not  entitled  to  any  drawback  of 
duty  on  exportation,  unless  the  master  packer  or  his 

foremaa 
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foreman  shall  verity  on  oath  the  species  of  goods  and 
quantities  and  qualities  thereof. 

By  25  G-  II!.  c.  74.  s.  19,  persons  shipping  the 
above  goods  for  exportation,  are  to  give  the  shipping 
officers  six  hours  notice  of  the  time  and  place,  that  they 
tnay  attend  the  shipping  thereof,  and  the  exporters, 
their  clerks  or  managers,  must  make,  oath  that  they 
believe  the  duties  have  been  fully  paid,  and  that  they 
are  the  same  as  mentioned  in  the  account  sent  by  the 
packing  to  the  shipping  officer,  and  v/ithin  one  month 
after  the  regular  exportation,  are  to  have  debentures, 
entitling  them  to'thc  drawback  ;  and  by  sec.  21  of  this 
act,  if  the  above  goods  arc  unshipped,  landed,  or  put 
into  any  other  ship  or  vcs-cl  in  Great  Britain,  after 
being  shipped  for  exportation,  and  security  given  or 
tendered,  they  arc  forfeited  over  and  above  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  bond. 

Cambricks  and  Lawns.  By  stat.  37  G.  III.  c.  72. 
s.  6  and  8,  French  and  cambric  lawn  being  seized,  are 
to  be  sold  for  exportation  only,  and  cannot  be  exported 
but  from  London,  and  in  vessels  of  ico  tons  burthen 
or  up-.vards ;  and  by  5  Geo.  III.  c.  39.  s.  2,  goods 
of  thii  species  arc  not  to  be  exported  from  Great 
Britain  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture. 

Candles  for  which  all  the  duties  have  been  paid, 
by  25  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  II,  12,  being  exported  to 
foreign  parts  from  the  lawful  quays,  in  lawful  hours, 
and  under  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed,  are 
entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  duty  ;  and  by  sec.  12, 
13,  and  14,  of  this  act,  12  hours  notice  is  to  be  given 
to  the  shipping  officers  in  London,  and  24  in  the 
country,  by  persons  shipping  candles  for  exportation, 
of  the  time  and  place  of  packing.  They  must  be 
packed  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  who  is  to  take 
account  thereof,  fasten  and  seal  the  package,  and 
make  a  return  of  the  quantity  to  the  shipping  officers 
at  the  port  of  exportation.  Before  shipped  for  ex- 
portation, the  exporters  are  to  give  the  oiHcers  six 
hours  notice  of  the  time  and  place,  that  they  may 
attend  the  shipping  ;  and  before  shipped,  security  is 
to  be  given  by  the  exporters  for  the  due  exportation 
thereof,  in  treble  the  value  of  the  duty  to  be  drawn 
back.  Exporters,  or  their  clerks  or  managers,  arc 
to  make  oath  that  they  believe  all  the  duties  have 
been  fully  paid,  and  that  they  are  the  same  as  men- 
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tioncd   in  the  accounts  sent  by  the  packing  to  the 
shipping  officer. 

Clocks.  By  9  and  10  W.  lit.  c.  28.  s.  2,  no  out- 
ward or  inward  box,  case,  or  dial  plate  of  gold,  tilver 
or  brass,  or  other  metal  for  clock  or  watch,  without 
the  movement  made  up  and  fit  for  use,  and  wth  the 
maker's  name  engrav-.d  thereon,  to  be  exported,  un- 
der penalty  and  forfeiture  of  20I. 

Coals.     See  general  article. 

Corn  and  Provisions.  By  42  G.  III.  c.  13,  are 
prohibited  to  be  expprted  from  any  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  but  may  be  imported  or  exported  to  or 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.     See  Ccm,  Ireland. 

Cordage.    See  general  article  Cordage. 

Coin  of  gold  and  silver  of  this  realm  is  by  various 
statutes  prohibited  to  be  exported.  But  by  15  Car.  II. 
c.  7.  s.  12,  foreign  coin  being  duly  entered  may  be 
exported. 

Coffee  and  Cocoa  Nuts.  By  stat.  35  G.  III. 
c.  118.  s.  15,  coffee  and  cocoa  nuts  to  be  delivered 
out  of  such  warehouse  for  exportation,  on  security 
being  given  for  the  same  not  to  be  relanded  in  Great 
Britain,  which  security  is  to  be  discharged  without 
fee,  on  a  certificate  being  returned  to  the  commis- 
sioners or  proper  officers  of  the  customs  in  England 
and  Scotland  respectively,  under  the  common  seal 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  in  any  place  beyond  the  seas, 
or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  two  known  British 
merchants,  resident  where  such  coffee,  &c.  shall  be 
landed  ;  or  upon  proof  that  the  same  were  taken  by 
enemies  or  perished  in  the  seas,  the  examination  of 
the  proof  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs. 

CyderExported.  Byst.38G.III.  c.  54.  S.4,  before 
any  person  or  persons  shall  receive  any  drawback  for  or 
in  respect  of  cyder  entered  for  exportation,  in  order  to 
obtain  any  such  drawback,  the  exporter  of  such  cyder, 
or  his,  her,  or  their  servant  shall,  on  the  debenture, 
make  oath  before  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners 
of  excise,  or  before  the  collector  or  other  officer  of 
excise,  which  oath  shall  be  in  the  words  or  to  the 
eflFect  following  : 

"LA.  B.  do  swear,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge and  belief,  the  above-mentioned  hogsheads  were 
put  on  board  the  ship  or  vessel  above  named,  and  ex- 
ported therein,  as  merchandize  to  be  sent  beyond  the 

seas, 
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scas,  .md  no  part  thereof  for  the  ship's  use,  and  that    ! 
the  duties  of  excise  have  been  charged  thereon,  and 
have  been  p^.id.     So  help  me  God." 

Ea^t  India  Wrought  Silk.  By  5  G.  III. 
c.  39,  bengals  and  stuffs  mi.xed  with  white  silk  or 
herba,  of  the  manufacture  of  Persia,  China,  or  East 
India,  and  calicoes  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed 
there,  are  not  to  be  exported  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Glass.  By  stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  37,  makers 
.or  others  entering  broken  or  waste  glass  for  exporta- 
tion in  order  to  obtain  the  drawback,   penalty  lool. 

By  stut.  26  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  18,  no  entries  for 
exportation  to  be  allowed,  nor  any  debentures  made 
out  but  in  the  names  of  the  real  owners,  unless  a 
corporation  or  trading  company  by  joint  stock,  or 
that  the  owners  do  not  reside  at  the  port  of  exporta- 
tion, and  in  such  cases  agerrts  may  be  employed. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  77.  s.  3,  when  glass  is  in- 
tended for  exportation,  12  hours  notice  is  to  be  given 
in  London,  and  24  in  the  country,  of  the  time  and 
place  of  packing,  and  if  it  is  to  be  packed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  officer,  who  is  to  take  account  thereof, 
fasten  and  seal  the  packages,  and  make  a  return  of 
the  quantity  .to  the  shipping  officers  at  the  port  of  ex- 
portation. 

For  opening  the  package  thereof,  or  wilfully  de- 
stroying or  defacing  the  seal  after  packed  for  exporta- 
tion and  secured  by  the  officer,  penalty  lool. 

Glass  intended  for  exportation  may  be  opened  and 
examined  by  the  shipping  officers  at  the  port  of  ex- 
portation.    S.  4. 

Before  shipped  the  exporters  are  to  find  security 
for  the  due  exportation  thereof  in  trebl<i  the  value 
of  the  duty  to  be  drawn  back,  and  must  give  the 
officers  six  hours  notice  at  the  time  and  place  that  he 
attend  such  shipping. 

Exporters  thereof,  one  month  after  the  regular  ex- 
portation,  are  to  have  a  debenture  ejititling  them  to 
the  amount  of  the  drawback. 

Ey  stat.  17    G.III.  c.  39.  s.  37,  and   26  G.  III. 
c-  77-  s-  3>  g'-^ss  fraudulently  unshipped,  landed,  or 
put  into  any  other  ship  or  vesseli  n  Great  Britain  after 
exported  upon  drawback,  with  a  penalty  of  lool.  for- 
feited over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond. 

Grain.  The  following  are  the  latest  regulations 
relative  to  the  exportation  or  importation  of  grain, 
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meal,  flour,    &c.    between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land : 

Grain,  meal,  and  flour,  by  42  G.  III.  c.  35,  when 
the  average  prices,  as  ascertained  according  to  31 
G.  III.  c.  30,  shall  be  under  those  below  specified, 
may  be  exported  in  any  British  or  Irish  vessel  to 
Ireland. 

I^rom  Great  Britain  to  Ireland. 

Wheat  under  54s.  per  quarter. 

Rye  37s.       . 

Barley  27s. 

Oats  18s.       


Frovt  Ireland  to  Great  Britain. 


Wheat 
Rye 
Barley 
Oats 


under 


r 


1    15    1 1  ,'5  per  barrel. 


I     5 
o   16 

o   12 


By  s.  6  of  this  act,  the  recited  acts  not  hereby  al- 
tered are  to  extend  to  this  act. 

Hops,  Foreign.  By  9  Anne,  c.  12.  s.  23,  are  to  be 
shipped  in  British  baggii>g  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
portation, on  penalty  of  lol.  per  cwt. 

Horns.  By  stat.  4  Edw.  IV.  c.  8,  and  7  Jac.  I. 
c.  1 4,  horns  British  unwrought  may  not  be  transported 
or  sold  to  strangers,  upon  forfeiture  of  double  their 
value. 

Ireland.     See  Ireland. 

Leather.  By  25  G.  If.  c.  27,  and  28  G.  III. 
certain  sorts  of  leather  and  certain  wares  made  thereof, 
for  which  the  duties  have  been  paid,  may  be  exported 
to  foreign  parts,  and  drawbacks  will  be  allowed  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  exporters  before  the  goods  are 
shipped  are  to  give  security  for  the  due  exportation 
thereof,  in  treble  the  value  of  the  duty  to  be  drawn 
back,  and  exporters,  or  their  clerks  or  managers,  are 
to  make  oath  that  they  believe  the  duties  have  been 
fully  paid. 

LeatherGloves  andMits.  By6G-III.c  19. 
s.  5,  leather  gloves  and  mits  of  foreign  manufacture, 
seized  and  condemned,  are  to  be  sold  and  delivered 
upon  sufficient  security  for  exportation. 

Logwood.  By  stat-  7  G.  III.  c.  47,  may  be  ex- 
ported in  British-bulk  ships  legally  navigated  free  of 
duty,  if  regularly  entered  and  shipped. 

Malt  for  Exportation.  By  stat-  12  G.  I-  c.-4, 
not  to  be  chargeable  with  duty.  S-  28. 

Makers 
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Makers  arc  to  keep  grain  intended  to  be  made  into 
rnalt  for  exportation  separate  from  grain  made  or  to 
be  made  into  malt  for  home  consumption,  on  for- 
feiture of  5s.  per  bushel.     S.  49. 

By  Stat-  3  G.  III.  c.  i,  makers  as  soon  as  tlie  malt 
is  taken  off  the  kiln,  and  measured  by  the  officer,  are 
immediately  to  carry  the  same  on  ship-board,  or 
into  the  locked-up  storehouses,  on  penalty  of  50I,.    S. 

17- 
By  Stat.  12  G.  I.  c.  4,  makers  are  to  measure  malt 

out  of  their  lockcd-up  storehouses,  on  giving  forty 

hours  notice,  expressing  the  quantity  to  be  taken  out, 

and   the  port  to  which  the  same  is  to  be  removed. 

S.  53- 

Malt  is  to  be  exported  within  nine  months  after  se- 
cured in  the  locked-up  storehouses,  on  forfeiture  of 
5s.  per  bushel.     S.  57. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  i.  s.  20,  makers,  within  15 
months  after  beginning  to  use  locked-up  storehouses, 
are  to  clear  out  all  malt  to  be  exported,  and  in  like 
manner  every  subsequent  15  months,  on  penalty  of 
50I. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  I.  c.  4.  s.  ^^,  and  33  G.  II.  c.  7. 
s.  12,  makers,  in  consideration  of  their  charges  for 
storehouses  and  admeasurements,  are  to  be  allowed 
3d.  and  no  more,  for  every  quarter  of  malt  locked  up 
for  foreign  exportation. 

By  Stat.  I  G.  I.  c.  2.  s.  13,  and  6  G.  I.  c.  21,  s.  4, 
for  mixing  unmalted  with  malted  corn  or  grain,  or 
shipping  such  mixture,  forfeit  5s.  per  bushel. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  I.  c.  4,  makers  or  persons  to  whom 
malt  is  delivered  are  entitled  to  certititates  to  accom- 
pany the  removal  thereof  to  the  port  of  exportation. 
S.  54. 

Makers  or  proprietors,  having  certificates  for  the 
removal  of  malt,  are  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  officers 
of  the  port  of  exportation,  on  penalty  of  50I.  Hid. 

Shippers  thereof  are  to  give  48  hours  notice  of  the 
time  of  shipping,  and  specify  the  ship's  name,  on  for- 
feiture of  5s.  per  bushel.     S.  57. 

By  12  G.  I.  c.  55,  the  measuring  thereof  on  ship- 
board may  be  attended  by  excise  officers,  who  are  to 
continue  on  board  until  cleared  ;  for  obstructing,  pe- 
nalty 50I.  S.  5S. 

Malt  being  shipped,  and  the  people  not  at  work, 
the  hatches  are  to  be  secured  under  the  joint  locks  of 
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the  officers  and  proprietors ;  for  breaking  the  hatches? 
penalty  50I.  Iliii. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  2,  s.  21,  may  be  exported, 
upon  security  given  not  to  reland  the  .same. 

Ahhough  ground,  may  be  exported,  but  the  quan- 
tity to  be  estimated  as  before  the  same  was  ground. 
S.  30. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  I  c.  4,  s.  48,  not  to  be  allowed  any 
drawback  of  duty. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  in.  c.  I.  5.  13,  and  32  G.  III.  c.  18. 
s  9,  to  be  allowed  bounty  for  30  quarters  of  malt  on 
every  20  quarters  of  grain,  and  no  more. 

By  Stat.  33  G-  II.  c-  7,  s.  13,  the  duty  thereon  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  price  of  malt,  so  as  to 
affect  the  bounty. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  i.  s.  14,  exporters  are  entitled 
to  certificates  from  the  excise  officers  with  whom 
entries  are  made,  expressing  the  sum  to  be  received  as 
bounty,  and  on  producing  such  certificates,  and  giving 
security  to  the  customs,  they  are  to  have  debentures 
to  receive  the  bounty. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  HI.  c.  i,  s.  15,  and  32  G.  II.  c  18. 
s.  10,  malt  relanded  after  being  shipped,  and  security 
given  for  exportation,  is  forfeited,  with  treble  value 
and  the  penalties  of  the  bonds,  and  such  malt  maybe 
seized  by  officers  either  of  the  excise  or  customs. 

Metal.  By  stat.  2  and  3  Edw.VI.  c.  37,  and  5 
and  6  W.  &  M.  c.  17,  brass,  copper,  latten,  bell- 
metal,  pan-metal,  gun-metal,  shruff-mctal,  clean  or 
mixed  (except  tin  and  lead),  copper  and  mundick 
made  of  British  ore,  and  foreign  copper  in  bars,  may 
not  be  exported,  on  forfeiture  of  double  the  value, 
and  icl.  for  every  lO'jO  cwt. 

Naval  Stores.  By  order  of  council,  dated  Jan. 
14,  1 80 1,  pig-iron,  bar-iron,  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  rosin, 
turpentine,  anchors,  cables,  cordage,  masts,  yards, 
bowsprits,  oars,  oakum,  ochre,  sheet-copper,  or  other 
naval  stores,  were  prohibited  to  be  exported  without 
leave  of  the  privy  council,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
and  treble  the  value  thereof;  and  the  ships,  by  stat. 
33  G.III.  c.  2. 

Man,  Isle.     See  Is/e  of  Man. 

Papur.     All  paper  for  which  duties  have  been 

paid,  being   exported    to    foreign   parts  by  way  of 

n.erchandize,  is  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  whole 

dutv  -,  such  drawback  not  to  be  allowed  unless  such 

paper 
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p:iper  be  enclosed  in  the  wrapper  in  which  the  same 
was  charged.     S.  28,  29. 

An  allowance  is  to  be  made  of  all  the  duty  paid  on 
paper  used  for  books  printed  at  the  universities  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Oriental,  or  Northern  languages. 

S.  37- 

Stationers,  printers,  or  booksellers,  exporting  books, 
ruled  account-books,  &c.  on  which  the  duties  have 
been  paid,  are  to  have  drawbacks  allowed  on  such 
exportation;  but  not  unless  the  water-marks  are  vi- 
sible.    S.  30,  33,  34. 

Such  drawback  is  not  to  be  allowed,  unless  the 
paper  shall  have  visible,  in  the  substance  thereof,  a 
mark  caUcd  a  water-mark,  of  the  date  of  the  present 
year  of  our  Lord,  in  the  following  figures,  1794,  or 
in  like  manner  of  some  subsequent  year  of  our  Lord ; 
nor  is  any  allowance  to  be  made  for  books  printed  at 
the  universities,  unless  the  water-mark  be  in  like 
manner  visible.  Nothing  herein  to  affect  drawbacks, 
Sic.  on  paper  charged  with  duty  prior  to  passing  this 
act.     S.  31. 

Books  without  the  water-mark  put  up  for  exporta- 
tion on  drawback,  to  be  forfeited.     S.  32. 

Persons  taking  a  fiilse  oath,  in  order  to  obtain  any 
drawback  or  allowance  by  this  act  granted,  are  liable 
to  the  penalties  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  S.  43. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  IIL  c.  77.  s.  5,  intended  for  ex- 
portation, the  stamps  to  be  taken  off  each  ream  or 
bundle  by  the  officers  of  excise  who  shall  attend  the 
packing  ;  for  obstructing,  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  20  G.  IIL  c.  74.  s.  12,  for  opening  the 
package,  or  wilfully  destroying  or  defacing  the  seal 
after  packed  for  exportation,  and  secured  by  the  of- 
£cer,  penalty  20I. 

-  Before  b;ing  shipped,  ti\e  exporter  must  give  se- 
curity for  the  due  cxportatioii  thereof,  in  treble  the 
duty  to  be  drawn  back,  and  must  make  oath  that  he 
believes  the  duties  have  been  fully  paid.  One  month 
after  the  regular  exportation,  he  is  to  have  a  deben- 
ture, entitling  him  to  the  amount  of  the  drawback. 

S.  13- 

Paper,  &c.  unshipped,  landed,  or  put  into  any  other 

ship  or  vessel  in  Great  Britain  (unless  through  un- 
avoidable accident)  after  shipped,  and  security  given 
cr  tendered  for  the  exportation  thereof,  is  forfeited, 
over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond.     S.  15. 
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Paper  Hangings.  By  stat.  25  G  IIL  c.  74.  s.  n, 
1 2,  printed,  painted,  or  stained  paper,  for  which  all 
the  duties  have  been  paid,  being  exported  to  foreign 
parts,  the  exporter  is  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the 
duty.     See  Paper. 

P.7.ARL  or  Potash.  By  34  G.  III.  c.  34,  his  ma- 
jesty may,  by  proclamation  or  order  in  council,  pro- 
hibit the  export  or  carrying  coastwise  of  pot  or  pearl 
ashes,  or  any  other  article  useful  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  naval  or  military  stores ;  and  all  articles  ex- 
ported contrary  thereto  are  forfeited,  with  treble  the 
value,  and  the  ship. 

Provisions.  By  stat.  41  G.  III.  his  majesty  may, 
by  order  of  council,  prohibit  from  time  to  time  the 
exportation  of  any  article  used  as  food  for  man,  un- 
der penalty  of  forfeiture,  with  treble  value  ;  and  the 
vessel  may  be  seized. 

Salt.  By  36  G.  III.  c.  34,  his  majesty,  by  pro- 
clamation or  order  in  council,  may  prohibit  from 
time  to  time  the  exportation  or  carrying  coastwise 
of  any  sort  .of  rock  salt ;  and  if  exported  contrary 
thereto,  it  shall  be  forfeited,  with  treble  its  value, 
and  the  ship  conveying  it. 

By  stat.  38  G.  III.  c.  80,  warehouses  may  be  used 
for  stowing  salt  for  exportation  at  Liverpool  or  Bris- 
tol.    S.  32,  33. 

Salt  (rock-salt  and  foreign  salt  excepted)  for  which 
the  duties  have  been  paid  or  secured  to  be  paid,  may 
be  exported.  The  officer  to  give  the  exporter  a  de» 
benture,  expressing  the  quantity  of  salt  exported, 
&c.  on  production  of  which  to  the  collector  of  the 
port,  he  shaJl  allow  a  drawback  of  the  duty.  S.  78, 
79,  80,  81. 

By  stat.  41  G.  III.  c.  21,  any  person  or  persons, 
within  twelve  months  after  the  importation  and  land- 
ing thereof,  to  take  free  of  duty,  for  the  purpose  of 
immediately  exporting  the  same,  in  any  ship  or  vessel 
not  of  Irss  burthen  than  40  tons,  to  Newfoundland, 
for  curing  cod-fish,  ling,  or  hake,  to  be  there  caupht, 
any  quantity,  not  exceeding  50  bushels  at  a  time,,  of 
foreign  salt,  from  and  out  of  any  import  warehouse,  . 
storehouse,  or  cellar,  at  either  of  the  ports  of  Poole, 
Dartmouth,  Falmouth,  or  Glasgow,  in  which  the 
same  has  been  put  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
said  act,  upon  the  person  or  persons  so  taking  out  any 
such  salt  first  giving  the  like  bond  or  security  as  is  in 

or 
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■or  hy  the  s.iiJ  act  required  and  directed  to  be  taken 
for  or  in  respect  of  salt  delivered  free  of  duty  for 
immediate  exportation  ;  save  and  except  that  every 
such  bond  or  security  so  to  be  taken  in  pursuance  of 
this  act,  shall  be  in  treble  the  amount  of  the  duty  by 
that  act  imposed  for  or  in  respect  of  imported  salt  not 
being  of  the  product  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain; 
and  the  giving  or  entering  into  such  bond  or  security, 
together  with  the  exportation  of  such  salt  to  New- 
foundland as  aforesaid,  shall  vacate  the  former  bond  or 
security  which  shall  have  been  given  for  payment  of 
the  duties  with  which  such  foreign  salt  was  charged, 
or  to  which  the  same  was  liable,  so  far  as  such  last- 
mentioned  bond  or  security  relates  to  such  duty  for 
or  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  salt  so  taken  crut  of 
such  warehouse,  storehouse,  or  cellar,  and  exported 
to  Newfoundland  as  aforesaid ;  provided  always,  that 
such  last-mentioned  bond  shall  be  and  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect  as  to  all  the  salt  specified  therein,  or 
to  which  the  same  shall  relate,  except  the  particular 
<jiwntity  or  quantities  thereof  so  taken  out  and  ex- 
ported to  Newfoundland  as  aforesaid. 

Soap.  By  stat.  2-5  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  11,  12,  soap 
for  which  all  duties  have  been  paid,  being  exported 
to  foreign  parts,  is  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the 
duty. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  12,  14,  for  opening  the 
packages,  or  wilfully  destroying  or  defacing  the  seals 
after  packed  for  exportation  and  secured  by  the  offi- 
cer, penalty  20I.  But  the  packages  may  be  opened 
and  examined  at  the  ports  of  exportation  by  the  offi- 
cers af.endlng  the  shipping.     S.  12,  14. 

Before  soap  is  shipped,  the  e;xporters  must  p've 
security  for  the  due  exportation  thereof,  in  treble  the 
value  of  the  duty  to  be  drawn  back.     S.  13. 

Exporters,  or  their  clerks  or  managers,  are  to 
nuike  oath  that  they  believe  the  duties  have  been 
fully  paid,  and  that  such  soap  is  the  same  as  men- 
tioned in  the  account  sent  by  the  packing  to  the  ship- 
ping officers.     Hid. 

Exporters,  one  month  after  the  regular  exporta- 
tion, are  to  have  certificates  or  debentures  entithng 
them  to  the  amoiMit  of  the  drawback.     Hid. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  II.  c.  21.  s.  31,  soap  relanded  after 
being  shipped  for  exportation  upon  drawback,  is  for- 
fsited,  with  the  vessels,  boats,  horses,  and  carriages 
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employed  in  landing  or  removing  the  same,  together 
with  5I.  per  cwt. 

By  Stat.  .'.5  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  15,.  unshipped,  Iand.rd, 
or  put  into  any  other  ships  or  vessels  in  Great  Bri- 
tain (unless  through  unavoidable  accidents)  after 
shipped,  or  security  given  or  tendered  for  the  expor- 
tation thereof,  is  forfeited,  over  and  above  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  bond. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  IT.  c.  21.  s.  27,  foreign  soap  is  not 
to  be  exported  from  beyond  the  seas  in  any  package 
containing  less  than  2241b.  nor  unless  stowed  openly 
in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and 
penalty  of  50I.  to  be  paid  by  the  master  of  the  vessel. 
S.27. 

Foreign  soap  unshipped  to  be  landed  before  entry 
is  made  and  duty  paid,  is  forfeited,  together  with  the 
boats,  horses,  carriages,  &c.  employed,  and  5I.  per 
cwt.     S.  3  I. 

By  stat.  23  G.  II.  c.  21,  foreign  soap  unlawfully 
imported  or  relanded,  if  knowingly  kept,  harboured, 
or  concealed,  is  forfeited,  and  the  parties  concerned 
forfeit  50I.  per  cwt.     S.  28,  32. 

By  stat.  26  G.  II.  c.  32.  s.  8,  the  penalty  for  im- 
porting the  same  unlawfully  may  be  stopped  by  the 
master  out  of  the  mariner's  wages,  if  it  appear  that 
they  shipped  the  same  \vithout  the  master's  privity. 

By  stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  19,  12  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  16, 
17,  and  33  G.  III.  c  77.  s.  i,  soap,  whether  hard  or 
ball  soap,  employed,  spent,  or  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  in  manufactories  of  flax  or  cotton,  to  be  free 
of  duty. 

Skins,  Brittsh.  Undressed  or  untawcd  British 
hare-skins,  or  pieces  thereof,  British  hare-wool,  Bri- 
tish coney-wool,  imdressed  or  untawed  British  coney- 
skins,  or  pieces  thereof,  are  not  exportable. 

Spirits,  from  the  British  phutatiotis.  By  33  G. 
II.  c.  28.  s.  4,  5,  6,  British  plantation  spirit,", 
when  delivered  out  of  the  bonded  warehouses  for 
exportation,  the  officer  is  to  enter  an  account  thereof 
in  his  books,  and  deliver  the  exporter  a  certificate, 
specifying  the  contents  and  marks,  of  each  cask,  with 
the  time  when  and  person  to  whom  delivered ;  whiili 
certificate  must  be  produced  to  the  shipping  officer. 
On  the  exporter  making  oath  of  the  exportation 
thereof,  and  producing  a  certificate  of  the  shipping, 
the  bond  given  for  the  duty  may  be  cancelled. 

X  X  If 
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If  not  shipped  within  twelve  hours  after  delivered  I 
out  of  the  bonded  warehouses  for  exportation  ;  or  if 
ccncealed,  the  cask  opened,  or  spirits  taken  out  or 
^ny  ways  nhered,  the  whole  is  forfeited,  and  the  ex- 
port bond  may  be  put  in  suit.  If  altered  or  reduced 
after  shipped  and  examined  by  the  officers,  the  spirits 
are  forfeited,  and  the  person  concerned  incurs  a  pe- 
nalty of  lool. 

Relanded  after  shipped  for  exportation  (unless  in 
cases  of  distress  made  known  to  the  excise  and  cus- 
toms) shall  be  forfeited,  with  the  casks  and  other 
packages  containing  the  same,  and  the  vessels,  boats, 
cattle,  and  carriages  made  use  of  in  the  landing  thereof; 
and  every  person  who  shall  procure  the  same  to  be 
relanded,  or  assist  therein,  shall  forfeit  double  the 
amount  of  the  duties  charged  thereon.  And  if  the 
master,  or  any  other  person  belonging  to  the  ship, 
shall  assist  therein,  he  or  they  shall  suffer  six  months 
iinprisonment :  and  in  case  the  package  of  such  rum 
or  spirits  so  entered  for  exportation  shall  be  altered 
after  the  shipping  thereof,  or  before  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  at  the  port  of  discharge,  the  master  or  per- 
son taking  charge  of  the  same  shall  forfeit  lool. 
S.  8,  lo,  II. 

By  19  G,  III.  c.  22.  s.  7,  and  28  G.  III.  c.  37. 
s.  18,  spirits  from  the  British  plantations  may  be 
shipped  as  stores  free  of  duty  in  casks  of  1 00  gallons, 
and  on  board  ships  of  1 00  tons,  upon  five  days  no- 
tice;  but  oath  must  be  made,  that  they  are  to  be 
shipped  as  stores  to  be  consumed  in  the  voyage.  Re- 
landed after  shipped  as  stores  are  forfeited,  together 
with  the  boats,  vessels,  and  carriages  used  in  landing 
or  removing  ;  the  persons  assisting,  or  knowingly 
receiving  same,  forfeit  treble  value ;  and  the  master 

of  the  ship  assisting  or  conniving  at  the  same  incurs 

a  penalty  of  lool. 

Starch.     By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  74.    s.  11,  12, 

starch  for  which  all  the  duties  have  been  paid,  being 

exported  to  foreign  parts,  is  entitled  to  a  drawback 

of  the  duties. 

To  be  marked  by  the  officers  with  a  stamp  having 

the  word  exportation  denoted  thereon ;  for  forging  or 

counterfeiting  such  exportation  stamps,  penalty  lOol. 

S.  5,  6. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  HI.  c.  74.  s.  12,   14,  for  opening 

the  packages,  or  wilfully  destroying  or  defacing  the 
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same  after  being  packed  for  exportation,  penalty  20I."; 
but  the  packages  may  be  opened  and  examined  at  the 
ports  of  exportation  by  the  officers  attending  the 
shipping. 

Before  being  shipped,  exporters  are  to  give  secu- 
rity for  the  due  exportation  thereof,  in  treble  the 
value  of  the  duty  to  be  drawn  back,  and  to  gi\-e  the 
officers  six  hours  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
shipping,  that  they  may  attend  the  shipping  thereof. 

S.  13- 

Exporters,  or  their  clerks  or  managers,  ai'e  to  niake 
oath  that  they  believe  the  duties  have  been  fully  paid, . 
and  that  such  starch  is  the  same  as  mentioned  in  the- 
accounts  sent  by  the  packing  to  the  shipping  officers. 
Bid. 

Exporters,  one  month  after  the  regular  exporta- 
tion, are  to  have  certificates  or  debentures  entitling 
them  to  the  amount  of  the  drawback.     liid. 

Starch  relanded,  or  put  into  any  other  ships  or 
vessels  in  Great  Britain  (unless  through  unavoidable 
accident)  after  shipped  and  security  given  for  the 
exportation  thereof,  is  forfeited,  over  and  above  the 
penalty  of  the  bond.     S.  15. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  51.  s.  8,  starch  stamped  for 
exportation  found  any  where  on  land  (except  in  the 
warehouses  where  the  same  was  purchased,  or  re- 
moving to  the  ship)  is  forfeited. 

Tallow.  By  18  Eliz.  c.  9,  tallow  shipped,  with 
intent  to  be  transported,  is  forfeited  with  treble  the 
value;  12  months  imprisonment  of  master  and  ma- 
riners, and  loss  of  their  goods,  if  they  are  privy  to 
it,  and  the  loss  of  the  ship. 

Tea.  By  29  G.  III.  c.  59.  s.  i,  2,  4,.  such  quan- 
tity as  the  Treasury  shall  authorize  may,  upon  bond 
and  under  legal  regulations,  be  exported  with  a  draw- 
back of  duty  to  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Gibraltar,  or  any 
place  on  the  continent  of  Europe  where  a  British 
consul  is  resident,  or  to  Africa. 

By  21  G.  II.  c.  14.  s.  I,  tea  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  vrarehouses  in  the  original  package  for  exporta- 
tion to  Ireland  or  America  upon  bond  for  the  due 
exportation  thereof. 

But  by  1 1  G.  I.  c.  10.  s.  26,  30,  such  tea  is  not  to 
be  delivered  out  of  the  warehouses  for  exportation, 
but  upon  security  given  not  to  reland  ;  and  by  26  G. 
III.  c  40.  s.  18,  no  entry  of  tea  for  exportation  is  to 

be. 
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be  allov.'cdj  nor  any  debenture  made  out  but  in  the 
name  of  the  real  owner,  unless  a  corporation  or  com- 
pany trading  by  joint  stock,  or  except  the  owner  do 
not  reside  within  :o  miles  of  the  port  of  exportatioii, 
in  which  cases  an  agent  may  be  employed. 

By  7  G.  III.  c.  45.  s.  8,  20,000  pounds  of 
black,  and  5000  pounds  of  green  tea,  may  be  ex- 
ported annually  from  England  to  Douglas  in  the  Isle 
of  Mm,  by  British  subjects  in  British  ships,  by  li- 
cence of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  ;  but  tea 
is  not  to  be  shipped  for  exportation  from  the  Isle  of 
Man,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  ships,  tackle,  &c. 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  20,  no  teas  are  to  be  carried  or 
put  on  board  any  ships  for  exportation  but  by  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  or  persons  licensed  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs. 

By  2  I  G.  II.  c.  14,  tea  delivered  for  exportation 
must  be  accompanied  to  the  ship  with  a  permit, 
■which  must  be  delivered  to  the  searcher  or  other  of- 
ficer of  the  customs  at  the  port  to  which  the  same  is 
exported. 

By  Stat.  41  G.  III.  c.  75.  s.  i,  all  teas  sold  at  the 
sales  of  the  East  India  Company  may  be  exported 
to  Ireland  without  payment  of  duty,  if  taken  out  of 
their  warehouse  for  that  purpose,  and  in  a  quantity 
not  less  than  one  entire  lot. 

Such  teas  not  to  be  delivered  for  exportation  until 
bond  shall  have  been  given  for  the  due  exportation 
thereof  (the  danger  of  seas  and  enemies  excepted)  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs  and  excise  respec- 
tively, for  at  least  double  the  value  of  the  duties.  S.  2. 
And  all  persons  desirous  of  exporting  teas  to  Ire- 
land free  of  duty,  shall,  at  least  within  24  hours 
previous  to  the  delivery  thereof,  make  entry  in  wri- 
ting with  the  collector  of  the  customs  and  proper  of- 
ficer of  excise  respectively,  specifying  the  number  of 
the  lot  or  lots,  together  with  the  number  of  each 
chest  or  package,  weight,  quality,  and  sale  price 
thereof  in  each  lot,  the  amount  of  the  duties  of  excise 
or  customs,  as  the  case  may  require,  the  name  of  the 
ship  in  which  such  teas  were  imported,  and  also  the 
port  from  which  such  teas  are  entered  to  be  exportcil ; 
and  thereupon  the  collector  of  the  customs  and  excise 
shall  take  such  bond,  and  give  the  exporter  a  proper 
certificate  of  the  above,  and  the  exporter  is  to  deli- 
ver sucU   certificate  to   tlie  officers  wlio  ha^e  the 
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charge  of  the  warehouses  in  which  such  teas  shall  be 
lodged,  and  such  officers  shall  deliver  a  duplicate  of 
such  certificate  to  the  accountant  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  order  to  allow  the  delivery  of  such 
teas  for  exportation  without  payment  of  any  duty, 
and  such  duplicate  to  be  delivered  to  the  said  ac- 
countant on  or  before  the  prompt  day ;  such  officers 
shall,  upon  request  in  writing,  grant  a  permit  to  ac- 
company such  teas  to  the  port  of  exportation.  S.  3. 
Before  any  such  teas  shall  be  shipped  for  exporta- 
tion to  Ireland,  the  exporter  shall  give  24  hours  notice 
in  writing  to  the  proper  officers  of  customs  and  excise 
respectively,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  of  his  inten- 
tion to  ship  such  teas,  number  of  chests,  &c.  together 
with  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  the  master  thereof,  in 
which  the  same  is  intended  to  be  exported  :  teas  be- 
ing exported  to  Ireland,  bonds  may  be  cancelled  on 
the  production  of  a  certificate  within  four  months  of 
the  date  of  such  bond.     S.  4. 

No  duty  is  to  be  taken  by  the  East  India  Company 
for  teas  delivered  for  exportation  to  Ireland  ;  and  the 
said  company  shall  be  discharged  of  the  duty  for  all 
such  teas  delivered  for  exportation,  upon  producing 
to  the  proper  officers  of  customs  and  exciselhe  dupli- 
cate or  certificate  herein  before  directed  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  accountant  of  the  said  united  company.  S.  j. 
Persons  embezzling  teas  delivered  for  exportation 
to  Ireland,  or  unloading  the  same  in  Great  Britain, 
after  being  shipped  for  exportation,  are  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  200I.     S.6. 

Persons  counterfeiting  debentures,  certificates,  or 
permits,  are  by  this  act  adjudged  guilty  of  felony ; 
and  persons  who  shall  wilfully  alter,  erase,  or  oblite- 
rate any  such  certificate.  Sec.  upon  due  proof  thereof, 
are  subject  to  the  penalty  of  200I.     S.  7. 

Tin  hnwrought.  By  30  G.  III.  c.  4,  exported 
to  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  exportable  free 
of  duty,  upon  security  given  to  land  it  beyond  tlic 
said  Cape. 

Tobacco.  By  stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68,  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  is  not  to  be  exported  but  from  the 
warehouses  at  the  port  of  its  importation,  and  in  the 
original  packages,  and  having  the  manifest  and  land- 
ing marks  and  numbers  thereon  ;  but  samples  may  be 
exported  in  separate  packages  at  the  times  when  the 
original  packages  arc  exported.    £•  42. 
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Before  unmanufiicturcd  tobacco  is  delivered  out  of 
the  v.arehouscs  for  exportation,  bends  arc  to  be  given 
to  the  customs  (in  which  the  master  of  the  ship  is  to 
join)  for  the  due  exportation  thereof :  such  bonds  not 
to  be  liable  to  the  stamp  duty,  nor  in  any  case  to  ex- 
ceed 300I.     S.  40,  41. 

Tobacco,  either  manufactured  or  unmanufactured, 
is  not  to  be  exported  (except  to  Ireland^  in  any  ship 
or  vessel  under  70  tons  burden  ;  sfcip  masters  entering 
their  ships  of  the  biuden  of  70  tons  when  they  are  not 
so,  incur  a  penalty  of  lool.     S.  47. 

Manufactured  or  unmanufactured  tobacco  beinj 
unshipped  v;lthin  four  leagues  of  the  coast,  or  landed 
after  being  shipped  for  exportation  (except  from  una- 
voidable distress)  is  forfeited,  together  with  the  ships 
or  vessels  out  of  which  it  is  taken,  and  also  the  ships  or 
vessels  into  which  it  is  laden.     S.  46. 

Bonds  given  for  unmanufactured  tobacco  entered 
for  exportation,  may  be  discharged  on  proof  that  the 
tobacco  was  taken  by  enemies,  or  perished,  or  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  sea.     S.  49. 

Tobacco  entered  or  shipped  for  exportation  to  Jer- 
sey, Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  the  Isle  of  Man' 
without  licence  from  the  custom-house,  is  forfeited. 
S.51.        . 

Manuflicturcd  or  unmanufactured  tobacco  may,  by 
licence  from  the  custom-house,  be  exported  in  British 
ships  of  70  tons  burden,  to  the  following- islands,  viz. 
Jersey  40,000  lbs.,  Guernsey  35,000  lbs.,  Alderney 
5,000  lbs.,  Sark  1,000  lbs.,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  40,000 
lbs.  annually.      Ih'td. 

When  manufactured  tobacco  is  intended  to  be 
packed  for  exportation,  six  hours  notice  is  to  be  given 
in  London,  and  12  hours  in  the  country,  of  the  time 
and  place  of  packing,  and  also  the  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, and  place  to  which  the  same  is  to  be  exported; 
and  it  is  to  be  packed  in  the  presence  of  the  officers, 
^yho  are  to  take  account  thereof,  fasten  and  seal  the 
packages,  and  make  returns  of  the  quantity  and 
sorts  to  the  shipping  officers,  and  also  to  the  search- 
ers of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  exportation.  S.  1 28. 

Before  manufactured  tobacco  is  shipjied,  the  manu- 
facturers arc  to  give  security  for  the  due  exportation 
thereof,  in  treble  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  be  drawn 
back  ;  and  before  shipped  they  are  to  make  oath  that 
they  believe  the  duties  have  been  fully  paid.     S.  133. 

Exporters  thereof,  one  month  after  the  regular  ex- 
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portatlon,  are  to  have  debentures,  entitling  thens  to- 
the  amount  of  the  drawback. 

'V\  iNEs.  By  Stat.  26  G.  III.c.  59,  wines  being  in- 
tended to  be  packed  for  exportation,  six  hours  notice 
to  be  given  in  London,  and  12  hours  notice  in  the 
country,  of  the  time  and  place  of  packing,  and  of- 
the  quantities  and  sorts  of  wines  ;  and  they  must  be 
packed  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  who  is  to  take 
account  thereof,  fasten  and  seal  the  packages,  and 
make  a  return  of  the  quantities  and  sorts  to  the 
shipping  officers  at  the  port  of  exportation.     S.  46. 

Wines  packed  for  exportation  are  not  to  be  opened, 
except  by  the  ofticers  of  excise  or  customs,  at  the 
ports  of  exportation,  on  penalty  of  50!.     S.  47,  48. 

Exporters  are  to  make  oath,  before  the  shipping 
thereof,  that  they  believe  the  duties  have  be^n  fully 
paid.     S.  48. 

Before  being  shipped  the  exporter  must  give  seen 
rity  for  the  due  exportation  thereof  v-i  treble  amount 
of  the  duty  to  be  drawn  back.     Ihid 

One  month  ;ifter  the  regular  exportation,  exporters 
arc  to  have  debentures,  entitling  them  to  the  amount 
of  the  dr.awback.      Bid. 

Wine  being  exported,  if  to  Ireland,  a  certificate  (^a 
its  being  landed  there  is  to  be  produced  in  six  months; 
to  any  other  part  of  Europe,  in  1 2  months ;  America, 
or  Africa,  in  i  8  months  ;  and  to  any  place  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  24  months  :  such  certificate 
to  be  under  the  hands  of  the  officer  of  the  customs, 
British  consul,  chief  magistrate,  or  any  two  merchants, 
as  the  case  may  require ;  and  thereupon  the  bonds 
may  be  cancelled,  or  they  may  be  cancelled  on  proof 
that  such  wine  was  taken  or  perished  by  sea,  or  con- 
sumed on  board  ship.     S.  49. 

Wine  imshipped,  landed,  or  put  into  any  other 
ship  or  vessel  in  Great  Britain  (unless  through  una- 
voidable accident),  after  being  shipped  for  exporta- 
tion, and  security  given,  is  forfeited,  over  and  above 
the  penalty  of  the  bond.     S.  48. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  HI.  c.  39.  s.  6,  wines  are  not  to  be 
imported  into,  nor  exported  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  nor 
carried  coastways  there,  but  in  ships  of  100  tons,  and 
casks  of  25  gallons,  onforfeitureof  thegoods,  ships,  &c. 
By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  45.  s.  10,  are  not  to  be  shipped 
for  exportation  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  forfeiture 
of  the  goods,  ships,  tackle,  &c. 

By 
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By  Z7  G.  III.  c.  13.  s.  12^  wire  of  gold  or  silver 
hce,  &c.  for  which  all  the  duties  have  been  paid,  may 
be  exported  to  foreign  parts,  and  are  entitled  to  a 
tlrawback  of  the  duty. 

Wool.  By  28  G.  III.  c.  38,  reducing  into  one  act 
all  the  laws  relative  to  the  export  of  wool,  live  sheep, 
&c.  rams,  sheep,  or  Iambs  alive,  of  Great  Britain, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  are 
not  exportable  thence,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  of 
the  ships,  and  also  3I.  per  sheep,  &c.  and  the  offender 
to  suffer  three  months  solitary  imprisonment ;  for  a 
second  offence  5L  per  sheep,  &c.  and  six  months  im- 
prisonment :  except  wether  sheep  for  ships  use 
only,  put  on  board  by  licence  of  the  port  officer  of 
the  customs.  By  s.  9,  wool  of  the  growth  of  the 
said  isles,  woolfels,  mcrtlings,  shortlings,  yarn,  or 
vrorsted  made  of  wool,  or  other  manufactures  of 
wool  slightly  made  up,  so  as  the  same  may  be  used 
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again  as  wool,  or  mattresses,  or  beds  stuffed  with 
combed  wool,  or  wool  fit  for  combing  or  carding,  on 
penalty  of  3s.  per  pound  of  such  articles,  or  50I.  and 
solitary  imprisonment  for  three  months.  For  a  se- 
cond offence,  the  same  pecuniary  penalties,  and  six 
months  imprisonment. 

By  the  above  act,  s.  16,  there  may  be  yearly  export- 
ed from  Southampton  to  Jersey  of  wool  uncombed 
4,000  tods,  to  Guernsey  2,000  tods,  to  Alderney  400 
tods,  and  to  Sark  200  tods,  each  tod  not  exceeding 
3  2  pounds  weight. 

By  s.  19,  no  wool,  &c.  may  be  put  on  board  any 
vessel,  &c.  whereof  either  any  alien  or  natural  born 
subject,  not  resident  in  Great  Britain,  shall  be  owner 
or  part  owner.  Lamb  skins  ready  dressed  and  pre- 
pared, fit  and  useful  for  fur  and  linings,  are  exempted 
from  the  prohibitions  of  this  act.  See  Citrtcms,  ExcUe, 
Imports,  Smuggling,  Tonnage, 


F. 
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FACTOR.  A  factor  is  a  merchant's  agent  or  cor- 
respondent residing  beyond  the  seas,  or  in  any  re- 
mote parts  in  this  country ;  and,  in  some  cases,  con- 
stituted by  letter  of  attorney  to  sell  goods  and  mer- 
chandize, and  otherwise  act  for  his  principal,  either 
with  a  stipulated  salary  or  allowance  for  his  care,  or 
■  commission.  He  must  pursue  his  orders  strictly,  and 
may  be  concerned  for  several  merchants.  In  com- 
missions granted  to  factors,  &c.  it  is  customary  to  give 
them  an  authority  in  express  words  to  dispose  of  the 
merchandize,  and  deal  therein  as  if  it  was  their  own, 
by  which  the  factor's  actions  will  be  excused,  though 
they  occasion  loss  to  their  principals.  Goods  remitted 
to  a  factor  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved  ;  and  he  is 
accountable  for  all  lawful  goods  which  shall  be  con- 
signed and  come  to  his  hands ;  yet  if  the  factor  buy 
goods  for  his  principal,  and  they  receive  damage  in  his 
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possession,  through  no  negligence  of  his,  the  principal 
shall  bear  the  loss  ;  and  if  a  factor  be  robbed,  he  shall 
be  discharged  in  account  brought  against  him  by  his 
principal.  If  a  factor  acts  contrary  to  his  orders  in  sell- 
ing of  goods,  he  is  liable  for  the  loss  accrued  therein, 
and  shall  answer  to  his  principal  out  of  his  own  estate. 
No  factor  acting  for  another  man's  account  can  justify 
seceding  from  the  orders  of  his  principal,  though  there 
may  be  a  probability  of  advantage  by  it.  If  a  principal 
give  orders  to  his  factor,  that  he  shall  make  an  insu- 
rance on  his  ship  and  goods  as  soon  as  laden,  and 
having  money  in  his  hands,  he  neglects  to  make  such 
insurance,  if  the  ship  is  lost,  &c.  the  factor  shall  an- 
swer for  it  i  so  if  a  factor  make  any  composition  with 
the  insurers,  after  he  hath  insured  the  goods,  without 
order  or  commission  from  his  principal,  he  is  answer- 
able for  the  loss. 

A  merchant 
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A  merchant  is  answerable  in  an  action  upon  tlic 
case  for  the  deceits  of  his  factor  in  selling  goods 
•abroad.  I  S,Ji.  282.  A  bare  commission  to  a  factor 
to  sell  and  dispose  of  merchandize,  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  factor  to  entrust  any  person,  or  to  give  a  fur- 
ther dav  of  payment  than  is  customary  and  usually 
allowed  for  the  commodities  disposed  of. 

If  a  factor  buys  goods  on  account  of  his  principal, 
where  he  is  accustomed  so  to  do,  the  contract  of  the 
factor  shall  bind  the  principal  to  a  performance  of  the 
bargain  ;  and  the  principal  is  the  person  to  be  sued 
for  non-performance  :  but,  if  a  factor  enters  into  a 
•charter-party  of  affreightment  with  a  master  of  a  ship, 
the  contract  obliges  him  only,  unless  he  lades  aboard 
generally  his  principal's  goods,  then  both  the  princi- 
pal and  lading  become  liable,  and  not  the  factor. 
Where  a  factor,  who  is  authorized  to  sell  goods  I«  his 
own  name,  makes  the  buyer  debtor  to  himself, 
though  he  is  not  answerable  to  his  principal  for  the 
debt,  if  the  money  be  not  paid  ;  yet  he  has  a  right  to 
receive  it,  if  it  be  paid,  and  his  receipt  is  a  siifHcient 
discharge  ;  and  the  factor  may  enforce  the  payment 
by  action,  and  the  buyer  cannot  defend  liimself  by 
saying,  that  the  principal  was  indebted  to  liim  in 
more  than  the  amount.  Coivp.  255,  6. 

Lord  Mansfield  has  declared,  "  that  v/here  a  fac- 
tor, dealing  for  a  principal,  but  concealing  that  prin- 
cipal, delivers  goods  in  his  own  name,  the  person 
contracting  with  him  has  a  right  to  consider  him,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the  principal  -,  and  though 
the  real  principal  may  appear,  and  bring  an  action 
upon  that  contract  against  the  purchaser  of  the  goods, 
yet  that  purchaser  may  set  off"  any  claim  he  may  have 
against  the  factor,  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  the 
principal." 

"Where  goods  are  sold  by  a  factor  at  his  own  risk, 
■for  which  he  has  an  additional  allowance,  the  vendee 
is  not  answerable  to  the  owner. 

It  was  held  by  C.  J.  Lee,  that  though. a  factor  has 
power  to  sell,  and  thereby  bind  his  principal,  yet  he 
cannot  bind  or  affect  the  property  of  the  goods  by 
pledging  them  as  a  security  for  his  own  debt,  though 
there  is  a  formality  of  a  bill  of  parcel,  and  a  receipt. 
Strange  1178. 

If  a  person  employs  a  factor,  and  entrusts  him  to 
dispose  of  inerchandizej  and  the  factor  receives  the 
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mon.^y,  Jind  dies  indebted  in  debts  of  a  higliernature; 
and  it  appears,  by  evidence,  that  this  money  was 
vested  in  other  goods,  and  remains  unpaid,  those 
goods  shall  be  taken  as  part  of  the  merchant's  estate, 
and  not  the  factor's  :  but,  if  iho  factor  has  converted 
the  same  into  money,  it  shall  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  fhcior's  estate,  and  must  first  answer  the  debts  of 
superior  creditors.  Sec.     SnJk.  160. 

If  a  person  employ  a  factor  to  sell  goods,  who  sells 
them  on  credit,  and,  before  the  money  is  paid,  dies 
indebted  more  than  his  assets  will  pay,  this  money 
shall  be  paid  to  the  principal  merchant,  and  to  the 
factor's  administrator  ;  but  thereout  must  be  deducted 
what  was  due  for  commission  ;  for  a  factor  is  in  na- 
ture only  of  a  trustee  for  his  principal.     2  Ftr/i.  638. 

Eills  to  a  factor  or  banker,  while  unpaid,  are  in  the 
nature  of  goods  unsold ;  and,  if  the  factor  become 
bankrupt,  must  be  returned  to  the  principal ;  subject 
nevertheless  to  such  lien  as  the  factor  may  have 
thereon.    2BJack.B.ep.   11 54. 

A  factor  has  a  lien  on  goods  consigned  to  him,  not 
only  for  incidental  charges,  but  as  an  item  of  mutual 
account  for  the  general  balance  due  to  him,  so  long 
as  he  retains  the  possession.  If  he  be  surety  in  a 
bond  for  his  principal,  he  has  a  lien  on  the  price  of 
the  goods  sold  by  him  for  his  principal,  to  the  amount 
of  the  sum  he  is  bound  for.    Coivp.  25 1 . 

A  dyer,  merely  as  a  manufacturer,  has  not  a  gene- 
ral lien ;  but  a  packer,  behig  in  the  nature  of  a  fac- 
tor, has.     4  Bi/n:  2214. 

A  factor  has  no  lien  on  goods  for  a  general  balance, 
unless  they  come  into  his  actual  possession ;  and  if, 
in  consideration  of  goods  being  consigned  to  him,  he 
accept  bills  drawn  by  the  consignor,  and  pay  part  of 
the  freight,  and  become  insolvent  before  the  bills  be 
due,  and  before  the  goods  got  into  his  actual  posses- 
sion, the  consignor  may  stop  them  i/t  transitu.  1 
T.R.  119.  If  a  factor  accepts  bills  drawn  by  his 
principal  upon  the  faith  of  consignments  agreed  to  be 
made  by  the  principal  to  the  factor,  the  factor's  as- 
signees have  no  property  in  such  cargo,  and  cannot 
recover  the  produce  of  it  against  the  assignees  of  the 
principal,  if  the  latter  have  sold  it,  and  received  the 
purchase  money,  i  T.R.  783.  The  consignor  may 
stop  goods  in  transitu,  before  they  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  consignee,  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  con- 
signee ^ 
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signce  ;  but,  if  the  consignee  assign  the  bills  of  lading 
to  a  third  person  for  a  valuable  consideration^  the  right 
of  the  consignor,  as  against  such  consignee,  is  divested. 
A  factor  has  no  lien  upon  goods,  unless  they  come 
into  his  actual  possession.    Ktnloch  v.  Craig,  3  T.  R. 

"9-  783- 

Goods  delivered  to  a  person  claiming  them  wrong- 
fully, who  pays  freight  and  other  charges,  cannot  be 
detained  for  such  expences  against  the  rightful  owner. 
Lempriere  \.  Paslcy,  2  T  R.  485. 

A  principal  gives  notice  to  his  factor  of  an  intended 
consignment  of  a  ship  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
and  in  consequence  draws  bills  on  him,  which  the 
factor  accepts  ;  the  principal  then  dies  ;  and  his  exe- 
cutors direct  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  follow  his 
former  orders,  who  thereupon  delivers  the  ship  into 
the  possession  of  the  factor,  who  sells  the  same.  It 
was  held  in  this  case,  that  the  factor  has  a  lien  upon 
the  proceeds,  as  well  for  the  amount  of  money  dis- 
bursed by  him  for  the  necessary  use  of  the  ship  on  its 
arrival,  and  for  the  acceptances  by  him  actually  paid, 
as  for  the  amount  of  his  outstanding  acceptances  not 
then  due.  Hammonds  and  another,  executors  of  Blight, 
V.  Barclay  and  others,  assignees  of  Fentham,  a  bank- 
rupt, Hil.  42  G.  lU.     See  Agents. 

FACTORAGE,  the  allowance,  commission,  or  wages 
given  by  a  merchant  to  his  agent  or  factor.  Factors 
not  being  answerable  for  the  debts  of  those  with 
whom  they  deal,  when  they  do  become  answerable, 
then  an  extra  price  or  factorage  is  paid.  This  addi- 
tion of  the  factorage  is  an  insurance  for  risque,  and  to 
allow  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  respectable  mode 
of  corxducting  the  business,-  as  the  person  who  sells 
goods  is  generally  the  best  judge  to  whom  he  may 
with  safety  give  credit.  See  Broker,  Brokerage,  Com- 
mission, Del  Credere,  Discount,  Factor. 

FACTORY,  a  commercial  establishment  in  some  fo- 
reign country,  where  factors,  merchants,  and  others, 
carry  on  business  with  the  natives  of  the  country. 
Our  power  and  territory  in  India  first  began  by  the 
establishment  of  factories,  which  were  by  degrees, 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  native  princes,  forti- 
fied and  guarded.  The  English  factory  at  Smyrna  is 
one  of  the  largest  this  country  has  got  in  any  place 
abroad.  There  is  also  a  great  factory  at  Lisbon  ;  and 
in  most  countries  where  the  spirit  of  commerce  is  not 
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sufficiently  gt  eat  to  enable  the  merchants  residing  in 
it  to  do  the  business  on  their  own  factory,  the  English 
have,  where  permitted,  established  factories. 
FAIR,  a  larger  sort  of  market,  or  solemn  meeting  ap- 
pointed and  allowed  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

When  fairs  were  first  instituted,  commerce  was  on  ■ 
a  very  small  scale  ;  and  it  was  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  mercantile  people  to  have  a  general  rendez- 
I  vous,  where  there  might  be  a  greater  collection  of 
articles  for  sale  than  could  be  kept  constantly  in  readi- 
ness. In  the  great  cities  of  Europe  at  present  almost  . 
every  article  of  commercial  detail  can  be  had  ;  and 
therefore  fairs  are  of  a  very  different  degree  of  im- 
portance from  what  they  were  formerly. 

Fairs  now  kept  in  England  are  generally  for  some 
particular  species  of  traflic ;  and  that  in  most  cases 
consists  in  articles  collected  for  sale  that  cannot  at  all 
times  be  kept  together. 

Cattle  and  horses  are  ahrays  in  this  country  col- 
lected at  fairs,  and  they  arc  in  some  cases  almost  ex- 
clusively the  object  of  them. 

In  Britain  the  principal  fairs  are  those  of  Stourbridge 
and  Bristol.  There  arc  other  fairs,  such  as  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, at  London,  for  lean  and  Welch  black-  cattle  ; 
Pancras  fair,  in  Staffordshire,  for  saddle  horses ; 
Whey  Hill  and  Biirford,  for  sheep  ;  Yarmouth,  for 
herrings;  Ipswich,  for  butter;  and  two  cheese  faira 
at  Chipping  Norton. 

Fairs  are  only  kept  once  or  twice  a  year ;  whereas  ■ 
markets  are  generally  kept  weekly,  and  only  attended 
by  persons  at  a  small  distance,  for  the  ordinary  neces- 
saries which  arc  wanted,  but  which  small  towns  or 
villages  cannot  regularly  keep  in  readiness. 

If  any  person  sets  up  any  fair  or  market  without 
th«  king's  authority,  a  quo  iirnrranioWcs  against  him  ; 
and  the  persons  who  frequent  such  fail's,  &C.  may  be 
punished  by  fine  to  the  king.    3  Mod.  127. 

Also  it  seems,  that  if  the  king  grants  a  patent  for 
holding  a  fair  or  market  without  a  writ  of  nd  quod 
damnum  executed  and  returned,  that  the  same  may 
be  repealed  by  scire  facias  ;  for,  though  such  fairs 
and  markets  are  a  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  yet 
too  great  a  number  of  them  may  become  nuisances  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  a  detriment  to  those  who  have 
more  ancient  grants.     3  Le^'.  222. 

Fairs  are  generally  kept  once  or  twice  in  the  year ; 

and 
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aaJ  it  has  been  observed,  that  fairs  were  first  occa- 
sioned by  the  resort  of  people  to  the  feast  of  dedica- 
tion ;  and  thei'eforc,  in  most  places,  the  fairs,  by  old 
custom,  are  on  the  same  day  with  the  wake  or  festival 
of  that  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  and, 
tor  the  same  reason,  they  were  kept  in  tlie  church- 
yard, till  restrained  by  stat.  13  E.  I.  st.  2.  c.  6. 
2  Inst.  221.  Bht4tit.  The  court  of  piepowder  is  inci- 
dent to  every  fair,  &c.  By  stat.  2  Ed.  III.  c.  15,  fairs 
are  not  to  be  kept  longer  than  they  ought  by  the 
lords  thereof,  on  pain  of  their  being  seized  in  the 
king's  hands,  until  such  lords  have  paid  a  fine  for  the 
fjffencc ;  and  proclamation  is  to  be  made  how  long 
fairs  are  to  continue.  By  stat.  5  Edw.  III.  c.  5,  no 
merchant  shall  sell  any  goods  or  merchandize  at  a  fair 
after  the  time  of  the  fair  is  ended,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiting  double  the  value  of  the  goods  sold,  one 
fourthjiart  thereof  to  the  prosecutor,  and  the  rest  to 
tiie  king.  Any  citizen  of  London  may  carry  his 
j;oods  or  merchandize  to  any  fair  or  market  in  Eng- 
land at  his  pleasure.  See  stat.  3  Hen.VII.  c.  9;  and 
this  Dictionary,  title  London. 

It  seems  clearly  agreed,  that  if  a  person  hath  a 
right  to  a  fair  or  market,  and  another  erects  a  fair  or 
market  so  near  his  that  it  becomes  a  nuisance  to  his 
fair,  &c.  that  for  this  detriment  and  injury  done  to 
him,  an  action  on  the  case  lies,  for  it  >=  implied  in 
the  king's  grant  that  it  should  be  no  prejudice  to 
another.     2  Rol.  Abr.  140. 

Abo,  although  the  new  market  be  held  on  a  dif- 
ferent day,  yet  an  action  on  the  case  lies  -,  for  this, 
by  forestalling  the  ancient  market,  may  be  a  greater 
injury  to  the  owner,  than  if  he  held  it  on  the  same 
day  with  his.  2  Saitnd.  172.  I  Mod.  69.  See  title 
Alarket. 

ff  a  man  hath  a  fair  or  market,  and  a  stranger  dis- 
turbs those  who  are  coming  to  buy  or  sell  there,  by 
which  he  loses  his  toll,  or  receives  some  prejudice  In 
the  profits  arising  from  his  fair,  &c.  an  action  on  the 
case  lies,  i  Rol.  Abr.  106.  2  Vent.  16,  28.  So  if 
upon  a  sale  in  a  fair,  a  stranger  disturbs  the  lord  in 
taking  the  toll,  an  action  upon  the  case  lies  for  this. 
I  Rol.  Abr.   106. 

The  king  is  the  sole  judge  where  the  fairs  and  mar- 
kets ought  to  be  kepr ;  and  therefore  it  is  said,  that 
if  he  grants  a  market  to  be  kept  in  such  a  place,  which 
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c 
happen  not  to  be  convenient  for  the  country,  yet  th 

subjects  can  go  to  no  other;  and  if  they  do,  the 
owner  of  the  soil  where  they  meet  is  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion at  the  suit  of  the  grantee  of  the  market.  3  Mod. 
123.  But,  if  no  place  be  limited  for  keeping  a  faij  ■ 
by  the  king's  grant,  the  grantees  may  keep  it  where 
they  please,  or  rather  whei-e  they  can  most  conve- 
niently ;  and,  if  it  be  so  limiteJ,  they  may  keep  it  in 
what  part  of  such  place  they  will.    3  Mod.  108. 

Owners  and  governors  of  fairs  are  to  take  care  that 
every  thing  be  sold  according  to  just  weights  and 
measure ;  for  that  and  other  purposes  they  may  ap- 
point a  clerk  of  the  fairs  or  market,  who  is  to  mark 
and  allow  all  such  weights,  and,  for  his  duty  herein, 
can  only  take  his  reasonable  and  just  fees.  See  4 
Inst.  274.  Jiloor  523.    I  Sa!k.  327. 

Fairs  and  markets  are  such  franchises  as  may  be 
forfeited,  as  if  the  owners  of  them  hold  them  con- 
trary to  their  charter,  as  by  continuing  them  a  longer 
time  than  their  charter  admits;  by  disuse,  and  by 
extorting  fees  and  duties  where  none  are  due,  or 
more  than  are  justly  due.  2  Inst.  220.  Finch  164. 
3  Mod.  108. 

As  to  their  interest,  it  arises  chiefly  from  tolls. 
Toll  payable  at  a  fair  or  market,  is  a  reasonable  sum 
of  money  due  to  the  owner  of  the  fair  or  mai-kct 
upon  sale  of  tilings  tollable  within  the  fair  or  market, 
or  for  stallage,  package,  or  the  like.  2  Inst.  222. 
2  Jon.  207. 

But  this  is  not  incident  to  a  fair  or  market  without 
special  grant ;  for  where  it  is  not  granted,  such  a  fair 
or  market  is  accounted  a  free  fair  or  market.  2  Inst. 
220.  Cro.  Eliz.  ^^^. 

Toll  is  a  matter  of  private  benefit  to  the  owner  of 
the  fair  or  market,  and  not  incident  to  them  ;  there- 
fore, if  the  king  grants  a  fair  or  market,  and  grants 
no  toll,  the  patentee  can  have  none,  and  such  fair  or 
market  is  accounted  free.  Co.  Eliz.  558.  2  Inst.  220. 
S.  P.  2  Lutiv.  1536. 

Also  the  king,  at  the  time  he  grants  a  fair  or  mar- 
ket, grants  a  toll ;  and  if  the  same  is  outrageous  and 
excessive,  the  grant  of  the  toll  is  void,  and  the  same 
becomes  free.  2  Inst.  220.  2  Lutiv.  1336.  But  the 
king,  after  he  grants  a  fair  or  market,  may  grant  that 
the  patentee  may  have  a  reasonable  toll ;  but  this 
must  be  in  consideration  of  some  benefit  accruing 

bom. 
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from  it  to  those  who  trade  and  merchandize  in  such 
fair  or  market.    2  Inst.  221. 

No  toll  shall  be  paid  for  any  thing  brought  to  the 
fair  or  market  before  the  same  is  sold,  unless  it  be  bv 
custom  time  out  of  mind  ;  and  in  such  sale  the  toll 
is  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer. 

Where  by  custom  a  toll  is  due  upon  the  sale  of  any 
goods  in  a  fair  or  market,  and  he  who  ought  to  pay 
it  refuses,  an  action  on  the  case  lies   against  him. 

1  Ro/.  Ahr   103,  T04,  10(5. 

Some  persons,  however,  are  exempt  from  payment 
of  toll ;  and  if  the  king,  or  any  of  his  progenitors, 
have  granted  to  any  to  be  discharged  of  toll,  either 
generally  or  specially,  this  grant  is  good  to  discharge 
him  of  all  tolls  to  the  king's  ov.n  fah-s  or  markets, 
and  of  the  tolls  which,  together  with  any  fair  or  mar- 
ket, have  been  granted  after  such  grant  of  discharge  ■, 
but  cannot  discharge  tolls  formerly  due  to  subjects, 
cither  by  grant  or  prescription.     2  Inst.  221. 

Also  the  king  himself  shall  not  pay  toll  for  any  of 
his  goods,  and  if  any  be  taken,  it  is  punishable  within 
the  statute  Westm.  i.  cap.  31.  2  Inst.  221  :  so  tenants 
in  ancient  demesne  are  free  and  quit  from  all  manner 
of  tolls  in  fairs  and  markets,  whether  such  tenants 
hold  in  fee,  or  for  life,  years,  or  at  will.  2  Inst.  221. 
4  Inst.  269.  I  Rsl.  Abr.  321. 

But  this  privilege  docs  not  extend  to  him  who  is  a 
merchant,  and' gets  his  living  by  buying  and  selling, 
but  is  annexed  to  the  person  in  respect  of  the  land, 
and  to  those  things  which  grow,  and  are  the  produce 
of  the  land.     /•".  Z?,  228.  2  Leon.  igi.   Cro.  Eliz.  221 . 

2  (nst.  22 X.   I  Ro!.  Abr.  321,2. 

By  Stat.  I  P.  &  M.  c.  7,  and  31  Eliz.  c.  12,  own- 
ers of  fairs  and  markets  are  to  appoint  toll  takers  or 
book  keepers,  on  p.iin  of  40s.  and  they  shall  enter 
and  give  account  of  horses  sold,  &c.  See  Tolls, 
Market. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  there  arc  some  great 
fairs,  -where  much  business  is  transacted ;  and  they 
last  for  a  considerable  time,  as  strangers  come  from  a 
great  distance.  Most  part  of  the  business  at  fairs  is 
transacted  with  ready  money,  even  at  the  present  dav; 
and  fairs  arc  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  new, 
and  often  respectable,  connections  are  more  easily 
made  there  than  in  almost  any  other  way. 

The  fairs  of  Fiankfort,  Leipzig,  Nurcmburg,  in 
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Germany;  Beancaire,  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Bourdeaux, 
in  France,  are  the  principal  ones  on  the  continent  ; 
besides  which  there  are  those  of  Zurich  in  Switzer- 
land ;  Novi  and  Sencgaglla  in  Italy ;  Vera  Cruz, 
Havannah,  and  Porto  Bcllo,  in  Spanish  America. 

Fairs  are  resorted  to  by  strangers  for  amusement  •, 
and  in  this  present  day,  when  commerce  is  carried  0!i 
upon  so  great  a  scale,  it.  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
they  arc  still  attended,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by 
mountebanks,  buffoons,  &c.  In  the  early  days  of 
commerce,  nierchants  were  considered  as  leading  the 
inhabitants  of  countries  in  which  thev  travelled  into 
temptation  by  exposing  rare  and  fine  articles,  in  ex»- 
change  for  which  they  carried  off  all  the  ready  money 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  avert  popular  fury  on  such  occasions,  to  be  at- 
tended with  persons  of  such  a  description  as  might 
convert  anger  Into  merriment ;  and,  such  is  the  effect 
of  habit  when  once  rooted,  that,  though  long  un- 
necessary, the  same  practice  still  prevails,  both  on 
the  continent  and  in  this  country. 

In  some  of  the  fairs  on  the  continent,  called  free 
fairs,  those  attending  them  are  exempted  from  arrest, 
that  their  business  may  not  be  interrupted,  nor  tlicit* 
affairs  suffer  injury. 

FALMOUTH,  the  first  town  in  respect  to  trade  and 
commerce  In  the  county  of  Coriiwall.  Independent 
of  fishing  (chiefly  for  pilchards),  It  is  the  port  for  the 
departure  and  arrival  of  the  packets  to  and  fram  the 
West  Indies,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

FEINIE-SOLE  Trader,  a  married  woman,  who,  by  the 
custom  of  London,  trades  on  her  own  account,  inde- 
pendent of  her  husband.  See  B,it:kruptcy,  llills  of 
Exchange,   Customs  of  London. 

FERROL,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  west  coast  of  Spain. 
It  has  some  trade,  and  an  excellent  harbour,  capable 
of  receiving  ships  of  w^r. 

FEZ,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Fe3,  and  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Africa,  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  this 
empire,  from  whence  caravans  go  toMecca,with  ready- 
made  cloaths,  cordovan  leather,  indigo,  cochineal,  and 
ostrich  feathers,  for  which  they  bring  in  return  silks, 
muslin,  and  drugs.  Other  caravans  go  to  Tumbuctoo 
and  the  river  Niger.  One  of  them  consists  of  20,009 
men,  who  travel  over  dry  barren  dcsarts,  and  evci^ 
other  camel  carries  water.  Their  commodities  an: 
V  y  salt 
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salt  cowries,  wrought  silk,  British  dothj  and  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  Barbary. 
.  FINANCES,  in  French  policy,  imply  tlie  revenues  of 
the  public.  The  situation  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the 
receipt  and  expenditure,  are  called  subjects  of  finance. 
The  word  is  of  late  much  used  and  generally  under- 
stood in  this  country,  so  that  it  probably  will  in  a 
short  time  be  a  word  completely  adopted  i  n  the  En- 
glish vocabulary. 
FINDING.  Any  person  finding  any  thing  has  a  spe- 
cial property  therein,  but  he  is  answerable  to  the 
person  in  whom  is  the  general  property,  but  has  a 
right  against  every  person  but  the  loser.  Amory  v.  IDe- 
lamirte,  Sir.  505.  The  finder  is  not  answerable  for 
a  mere  nonfeasance  or  neglect ;  yet,  if  he  makes  gain 
of,  or  if  he  rides  a  horse,  or  abuses  or  spoils  the 
things  he  finds,  he  shall  be  answerable. 

If  bank  bills,  tickets,  &c.  stolen  or  lost,  are  paid 
to  or  delivered  to  another  without  consideration,  an 
action  lies  against  any  one  in  whose  hands  they  are 
found ;  and  the  law  seems  to  be  the  same,  though  a 
consideration  was  given,  if  the  party  had  pi'evious 
notice  of  their  being  lost  or  stolen. 

If  a  bill,  payable  to  A.  or  bearer,  be  found  by  B. 
who  for  a  valuable  consideration  gives  it  to  C,  an 
adlion  of  trover  lies  against  B.  to  recover  the  value  of 
the  note,  but  not  against  C.      i  L.  Ravm.  738. 

But  the  property  of  goods  found  or  stolen,  may 
be  changed  by  sale  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and 
without  notice,  in  a  mari^t  overt,  and  the  party  pur- 
chasing them  obtains  a  title  to  them  against  the  ori- 
ginal owner.  S>CQCuitcmsofLo?idon,  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Fair. 

FINISTERRE,  a  department  of  France,  formed  from 
the  west  part  of  the  province  of  Britanny.  The 
principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  sail  cloth,  and 
coarse  linens,  paper,  tobacco,  tanning,  candles, 
stockings,  and  gunpowder.  The  exportation  of 
coarse  cloths  is  considerable. 

FINLAND,  a  duchy  of  Sweden,  bounded  by  the  gulph 
of  the  same  name  on  the  south,  that  of  Bothnia  on 
the  west,  Laponia  on  the  north,  and  Russia  on  the 
east.  The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile,  but  badly  peopled 
and  cultivated.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  pitch  and 
tar,  timber  and  whale  oil.  Here  also  are  built  some 
vessels,  and  there  is  aho  a  valuable  pearl-fishery. 


FIRE.     See  Insurance. 

FISH,  FISHERIES,  and  FISHERMEN.  Tliis  most 
important  division,  whether  considered  with  reference 
to  political  economy,  or  as  conducive  to  the  perfec-  ts 
tion  of  the  maritime  state,  has  at  various  times  oc-  F 
cupied  that  attention  of  the  legislature  which  an  ob- 
ject of  so  much  national  concern  so  justly  demanded. 
Fisheries  have  been  most  appropriately  termed  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  agriculture  of  the  ocean;  nor,  with 
respect  to  population,  which  is  allowed  by  all  writers 
to  constitute  the  true  wealth  of  a  state,  are  they  less 
productive  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
fisheries  of  America  are  considered  by  the  writer 
above  quoted,  as  one  of  her  highest  advantages  ;  the 
fertile  source  of  population  and  of  wealth  :  it  was 
to  her  fisheries  also,  that  Holland  was  indebted  for 
her  commercial  and' political  consequence;  andwhe-- 
ther  considered  as  a  source  of  national  wealth,  as  a 
nursery  for  her  seamen,  and  a  ready  means  of  man- 
ning a  formidable  navy,  her  fisheries  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  Great  Britain. 

Greenland  Fishery.  By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  41, 
British  ships  going  on  the  whale  fishery  must  be 
visited  by  an  officer  of  the  customs,  who  shall  take 
an  account  of  the  tonnage  thereof  by  admeasurement, 
and  certify  his  visitation,  and  examination  and  ad- 
measurement, to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs ; 
and  if  it  shall  appear  by  that  certificate  that  the  sliip 
is  legally  qualified  for  the  voyage,  by  being  navigated 
by  a  master  and  three-fourths  British  subjects,  and 
hath  on  board  such  a  number  of  men,  provisions, 
boats,  fifliing  lines,  and  instruments  to  be  used  in 
such  fishery,  as  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  and  if  it  fur-- 
ther  appears  by  the  oath  of  one  or  more  owners, 
and  of  the  master  or  chief  officer  of  such  ship  or- 
vessel,  written  at  the  foot  of  such  certificate,  and, 
made  before  the  principal  officer  of  the  customs  of 
such  port,  or  any  two  of  them,  the  collector  whereof 
to  be  one,  that  it  is  the  intention  to  proceetl  forthwith 
thereon,  and  to  import  whale  fins,  &c.  into  Great 
Britain,  the  commissioners,  on  security  being  given, 
may  grant  licence  to  the  ship. 

Every  ship  of  the  burthen  of  200  tons  designed  for 
this  fishery,  shall  have  on  board  40  fishing  lines  of 
1 20  fathom  each,  40  harpoon  irons,  four  boats  with 
seven  men  at  the  least  (including  a  harpooner,  a. 

steersman. 
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•steersman,  and  a  line  manager)  to  each  boat,  makiug 
in  the  whole  28  men,  besides  the  master  and  surgeon, 
with  six  months  provision  at  the  least  for  such  number 
of  men  ;  and  every  ship  of  larger  burthen,  an  in- 
crease of  six  men,  one  boat,  lo  such  lines,  and  10 
harpoon  irons  more,  for  every  50  tons  above  the  said 
200  tons,  together  with  provisions  in  proportion  ; 
and  every  ship  which  shall  be  so  employed  in  the  said 
fishery,  shall  have  on  board  apprentices  indentured 
for  the  space  of  tlu-ee  years  at  the  least,  who  shall 
not  exceed  the  age  of  18  years,  nor  be  under  14 
years  of  age,  at  tl'.e  time  they  shall  be  so  indentured,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  apprentice  at  the  least  for  every 
3  J  tons  burthen,  and  one  fresh  or  green  man  for 
every  50  tons  burthen;  which  apprentices  and  fresh 
and  green  men  shall  be  accounted  in  the  number  of 
men  required  to  be  on  board  such  ship.   lS.  2. 

On  the  return  of  such  ship  to  Great  Britain,  the 
proper  officer  of  the  customs  shall  certify  the  con- 
dition of  such  ship  and  her  lading,  with  his  observa- 
tions thereon,  and  also  the  real  tonnage  of  the  said 
ship  ;  and  take  an  account  or  schedule  of  the  names 
of  the  master,  mate,  and  other  persons  on  board, 
and  certify  the  same  ;  and  oath  being  made  before 
the  principal  officer  of  the  customs,  or  any  two  of 
them,  whereof  the  collector  to  be  one,  by  the  master 
and  mate,  that  they  did,  pursuant  to  the  licence,  pro- 
ceed on  the  voyage  directly,  and  have  not  deviated 
from  the  conditions  upon  which  the  certificate 
was  granted,  and  that  all  the  whale  fins,  oil,  and 
blubber,  imported,  were  really  and  bona  fide  cauglit 
in  the  said  seas  by  the  crew  of  such  ship  or  vessel 
only,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  crew  of  some  other 
British  built  ship  licensed  for  the  same  voyage,  pur- 
suant to  the  directions  of  the  act ;  which  oath  shall 
be  indorsed  on  or  annexed  to  tlie  licence  ;  and  the 
schedule,  certificate,  licence,  and  oath,  shall  be  trans- 
riitted  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  such  port 
to  the  respective  commissioners  where  such  ihips  shall 
arrive ;  who  shall,  on  demand,  cause  payment  to  be 
made  to  the  master  or  owners,  or  his  or  their  assigns, 
by  the  receiver-general  of  that  port  where  such  ships 
shall  arrive,  a  bounty  or  premium  of  30s.  per  ton, 
according  to  the  admeasurement  of  such  ship  duly 
certified  as  aforesaid.     S.  3. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive   the  bounty 
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aforesaid  unless  such  ship  shall  sail  from  tlie  port 
whence  she  cleared  on  or  before  the  lolh  of  April  in 
each  year,  and  continue  in  the  Greenland  Seas,  Davis's 
Straits,  or  seas  adjacent,  endeavouring  to  catch 
wlvales,  and  not  depart  thence  before  the  loth  of 
August  next  following,  unless  such  ship,  if  300 
tons,  be  laden  with  30  ton  of  oil,  or  blubber  in  pro- 
portion, and  one  ton  and  a  half  of  wliale  fins,  and 
so  on  in  like  proportion  to  the  tonnage  for  which 
such  ship  is  entitled  to  bounty,  or  be  forced  by  acci- 
dent to  depart  those  seas ;  to  be  verified  on  oath  by 
the  master  and  mate  on  her  return,  before  two  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  customs  (tlie  collector  being  one). 
S.4. 

If  any  ship  was  fitted  out  and  ready  for  sailing 
before  the  time  above-mentioned,  but  was  prevented 
by  una^'oidable  impediment,  and  shall  have  sailed 
before  the  2j;th  of  April ;  the  commissioners  may 
pay  such  bounty  as  if  such  ship  had  sailed  prior  to 
the  loth  of  April.     S.  5. 

Owners  of  ships  of  150  tons  employed  in  the 
fishery,  conforming  to  the  rules  and  forms  prescribed 
in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  not  less,  however, 
than  150  tons,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  bounty  agree- 
able to  the  ship's  measurement.     S.  ". 

No  ship  above  the  burthen  of  400  tons  shall  re- 
ceive a  larger  bounty  than  a  ship  of  400.    S.  8,   10. 

No  bounty  shall  be  allowed  to  any  ship  where,  a 
log-book  has  not  been  properly  kept. 

In  case  any  ship  shall  fall  in  with  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  of  war,  the  master  shall  produce  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  such  ship  of  war  the  ship's 
log-book,  and  in  case  such  ship  shall  put  into  a  fo- 
reign port  where  there  is  a  Britijh  consul  or  officer, 
the  master  shall  produce  such  log-book  to  such 
British  consul  or  officer,  who  shall  make  a  memo- 
randum, and  subscribe  as  before.   S.  11. 

The  owners  may  insure  the  bounty  in  case  of  the 
loss  of  the  ship.  S.  13. 

Whale  fins,  oil  or  blubber  of  whales,  seal  oil  or 
seal  skins,  or  any  other  produce  of  seals  or  fish  caught 
in  the  seas  of  Greenland  or  Davis's  Straits,  or  parts 
adjacent,  may  be  imported  duty  free. 

No  articles  to  be  imported  duty  free,  unless  the 
master  or  mate  of  the  ship  importing  the  same,  shall 
first  make  oath  before  the  collector  and  another  offi- 

Y  y  2  cer 
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ccr  of  the  custOiYiS,  in  the  port  of  importationj  thr.t  | 
a!!  the  vvbnle  fins,  cil,  !Vc.  imported,  are  bona  fide 
f  he  produce  of  vhales  caught  aiid  taken  in  the  Grcen- 
hird  Seas,  or  Davis's  .Straits,-  or  seas  acljacent,  by 
the  crews  of  such  ships,  owned,  fitted  out,  and  na- 
vigated as  aforesaid.  S   J". 

Persons  g;  p.nting  a  false  certificate  for  any  of  the 
pi!rposcsd!re.:tedby  this  act,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
500I. ;  and  if  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  erase  or 
alter  any  certificate  directed  by  this  act,  or  knowingly 
make  use  of  any  false  certificate,  such  persons  shall 
forfeit  500I.  and  the  certificates  be  of  no  effect.  S.  16. 

No  harpooner,  line  manager,  or  boat  steerer,  be- 
loniTin:j  to  any  ship  in  this  trade, -shall  be  impressed 
from  this  service,  but  may,  when  unemployed  there- 
in, sail  in  the  collier  trade  on  giving  security  to  re- 
turn the  next  season.  And  common  seamen  are  pro- 
tected   till  the  end  of  the   season   after   entry.    S. 

The  Greenland  Seas,  Davis's  Straits,  and  seas  adja- 
cent, shall  be  deemed  and  extend  to  the  latitude 
of  59  deg.  30  min.  north,  and  no  farther.  S.  18. 

The  commissioners  of  the  customs  for  England  and 
Scotland  shall,  at  the  beginning  of  every  session  of 
parliament,  lay  before  both  houses  the  number  of 
ships  or  vessels  employed  in  the  said  fishery,  with 
their  names  and  burthens,  where  fitted,  and  at  what 
|)ort  discharged  ;  also  what  quantity  of  oil  or  blubber, 
or  whale  fins  each  ship  shall  have  imported.  S.  19. 

By  29  G.  III.  c.  52.  s.  2,  ships  to  be  entitled  to 
the  bounties  granted  by  26  G.  III.  that  shall  sail  by 
April  1  cth  yearly,  though  they  leave  the  Greenland 
Seas  or  Davis's  Straits  before.  August  loth  follow- 
ing, a;.d  shall  not  be  laden  agreeable  to  the  regulations 
of  the  above  recited  act,  in  case  it  shall  appear  by  the 
log-book  of  such  ship,  that  she  continued  with  her 
crew  in  the  said  seas,  diligently  endeavouring  to  catch 
■whales,  &c.  and  did  not  depart  from  thence  till  the 
expiration  of  16  weeks  from  the  time  of  her  sailing 
from  the  port  where  she  shall  have  been  surveyed  and 
cleared  out,  provided  such  ship  shall  not  have  touched 
at  any  other  port  during  her  voyage,  and  shall  have 
complied  with  all  the  other  regulations,  conditions, 
and  restrictions,  imposed  by  the  said  act. 

By  29  G.  III.  c.  53.  s.  5,  any  master  permitting 
an  apprentice  indentured  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
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acts  to  quit  his  service  before  the  expiration  of  hik 
term,  to  forfeit  50I.   S   5. 

Unless  such  apprentice  be  discharged  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, or  turned  over  to  another  master  employed 
in  the  said  fisheries.  S.  6. 

No  bounty  or  premium  to  be  paid  under  the  above 
acts,  unless  the  names  of  the  ships  on  board  which 
apprentices  are  bound  to  serve,  be  inserted  in  the  in- 
dentures. S.  7. 

In  case  the  time  for  which  any  apprentice  shall 
have  been  indentured  to  serve  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel  employed  in  the  said  fisheries,  shall  expire  dur- 
ing the  voyage  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  such  appren- 
tice shall  be  accounted  and  considered,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  an  apprentice  for  the  whole  voyage, 
and  shall,  on  the  ships  or  vessels  return  from  the  said 
fisheries,  be  mustered  accordingly.  But  no  appren- 
tice shall  be  deemed  a  legal  apprentice,  except  ap- 
prentices who  have  become  such  previous  to  the  pas- 
sing of  this  act,  unless  they  shall  be  subjects  of  his 
majesty. 

Fins,  oil,  or  blubber,  seal  oil  or  seal  skins,  or  any 
produce  of  seals,  or  other  fish  or  creatures,  taken  or 
caught  in  any  part  of  the  ocean  by  British  subjects, 
usually  residing  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the 
Islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man, 
in  ships  or  vessels  built  in  cither  of  the  said  kingdoms 
or  islands,  owned,  registered,  and  navigated  accord- 
ing to  law,  may  be  imported  duty  free,  upon  proof 
being  made  that  the  said  articles  were  actually  caught 
by  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  imported, 
by  oath  of  the  master  of  such  vessel,  and  provided 
that  a  log-book  shall  be  constantly  kept  on  board  such 
ship,  as  required  by  26  G.  III.    S.  4. 

No  boat  used  as  a  whale  boat  belonging  to  any  ves- 
sel employed  in  the  said  fishery,  er  in  the  fishery  car- 
ried on  in  the  seas  to  the  southward  of  Greenland  and 
Davis's  Straits,  sh;ill  be  liable  to  seizure  on  account 
of  her  built,  dimensions,  or  construction,  provided 
on  the  return  of  such  ship  or  vessel  from  the  fisheries 
at  the  end  of  every  season,  such  boats  shall  be  laid  up 
by  the  owners  thereof,  in  such  places  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  principal  oflScers  of  the  customs. 
S   6. 

By  Stat  41  G.  III.  c.  97,  this  act  is  continued  to 
25th  December  1802. 

Southern 
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SooTHCRN  WnAi.c  FisHiiXT.  Dy  sUit.  35  G.  III. 
c  92,  .mJ  42  G.  lir.  c.  1 8,  the  several  premiums  here- 
after mentioned  sh:ill  be  paid  to  16. ships  or  vessels  cm- 
ployed  in  tli£  sni  J  fishery,  under  the  restrictions  here- 
inafter expressed  ;  that  is  to  say,  every  such  ship  or 
vessel  shall  appear  by  her  register  to  be  British  built, 
and  shall  be  fitted  and  cleared  out  from  some  port  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  island  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  or  Man,  and  shall  be  wholly  owned  by  his 
majesty's  subjects  usually  residing  in  any  of  the  domi- 
nions aforesaid,  and  navigated  as  hereinafter  di- 
rected. 

For  1 2  of  such  ships  or  vessels,  which  shall  be  so 
fitted  aixl  cleared  out  between  the  ist  day  of  January 
and  the  31st  day  of  December  1802,  and  between 
the  ist  day  of  Janu.iry  and  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  each  of  the  three  succeeding  years,  and  shall 
sail  to  the  southward  of  the  equator,  and  there  carry 
on  the  fishery,  and  shall  return  before  the  ist  day  of 
December  in  the  year  subsequent  to  that  in  which 
they  cleared  out  to  some  port  in  Great  Britain,  there 
shall  be  paid  and  allowed  30'jl.  to  each  of  the  four 
such  ships  which  shall  so  sail  ar.d  first  arrive  within 
the  times  herein-before-mentioned  with  the  greatest 
quantity  of  oil  or  head-matter,  taken  together  be- 
ing not  less  in  the  whole  than  20  tons  in  each  of  such 
ships  or  vessels,  and  being  the  produce  of  one  or 
more  whale  or  whales,  or  other  creatures  being  in 
those  seas,  taken  and  killed  by  the  crews  of  every 
such  ship  or  vessel  respectively ;  and  there  shall  be 
paid  200I.  to  each  of  the  four  such  ships  or  vessels 
which  shall  in  like  manner  sail  and  first  arrive  with 
the  next  greatest  quantity  of  such  oil  or  head-matter, 
taken  together  being  not  less  in  the  whole  than  20 
tons  in  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  being  the  pro- 
duce of  any  whale  or  whales,  or  other  creatures  being 
in  those  seas  so  taken  as  aforesaid;  and  there  shall  be 
paid  and  allowed  lool.  to  each  of  the  four  such  ships 
or  vessels,  and  which  shall  in  like  manner  sail  and  first 
arrive  with  the  next  greatest  quantity  of  such  oil  or 
head-matter,  taken  together  being  not  less  in  the 
whole  than  20  tons  in  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  and 
being  the  produce  of  any  whale  or  whales,  or  other 
creatures  being  in  those  seas  so  taken  as  aforesaid. 
S.  2. 

For  four  other  such  ships  or  vessels  which  shall  be 
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so  fitted  or  cleared  out,  and.  shall  sail  within  the 
times  herein-bcfore  mentioned,  and  proceed  to  the 
southward  of  36  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  shall 
there  hoimfiAi^  carry  on  the  said  fishery,  and  shall  not 
return  till  after  the  expiration  of  14  calendar  months 
from  the  day  on  which  they  cleared  out,  but  before 
the  31st  day  of  December  in  the  second  year  after 
their  clearing  out  to  some  port  in  Great  Britain,  there 
shall  be  paid  and  allowed  400I.  to  each  of  such  ship* 
or  vessels  which  shall  so  sail  and  arrive  within  the 
times  herein-bcfore  last  mentioned,  w-ith  the  greatest 
quantity  of  oil  and  hexd-matter,  taken  together  be- 
ing not  less  in  the  whole  than  20  tons,  and  being  the 
produce  of  any  whales  or  other  creatures  being  in 
those  seas,  and  taken  and  killed  by  the  crew  of  such 
ship  or  vessel.     S.  3. 

By  35  G.  III.  c.  92.  s.  7,  every  such  ship  shall  be 
navigated  by  persons,  of  whom  the  master,  and  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  his  majesty's 
subjects,  usually  residing  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Guernsey',  Jersey,  or  Man  ;  or  if  such  ship  shall  clear 
out  from  any  port  of  Great  Britain)  then  such  ship 
may  be  navigated  by  persons  being  protestants,  and 
who,  not  being  subjects  of  his  majesty,  have  been 
heretofore  employed  in  carrying  on  the  said  fishery, 
and  who  shall  at  the  time  of  clearing  out  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  and 
also  make  oath  before  two  or  more  principal  officers 
of  the  customs,  of  which  the  collector  is  to  be  one, 
at  the  port  where  such  ship  shall  so  clear  out,  if  it  is 
their  first  voyage  from  any  port  of  Great  Britain, 
that  they  have  already  established,  or  that  it  is  their 
intention  to  establish  themselves  and  their  families  in 
Great  Britain,  as  inhabitant:;  thereof,  and  subjects  of 
his  majesty  ;  and  if  it  shall  be  their  second  or  zny 
subsequent  voyage,  that  they  actually  have  established 
themselves  and  their  families  in  Great  Britain,  and 
have  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  his 
m.ijesty  as  aforesaid. 

By  35  G.III.  c.  92.  s.  8,  9,  10,  no  premium  shall 
be  paid  on  account  of  any  ship,  employed  in  the  afore- 
said fisheries,  unless  such  ship  shall  have  on  board  an 
apprentice,  indentured  for  three  years  at  the  least  for 
every  50  tons  burthen  ;  every  such  apprentice  not  ex- 
ceeding the  ag£  of  18  years,  nor  being  under  14  years 
at  the  time  he  shall  be  so  indentured,  and  having  pro- 
ceeded 
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ceedeJ  on  and  continued  the  whole  of  the  voyage, 
both  out  and  home,  for  which  any  such  premium 
shall  be  claimed,  unless  such  apprentice  died  or  de- 
serted in  the  course  of  the  voyage ;  which  facts  shall 
be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  master,  the  mate,  and 
two  of  the  mariners  belonging  to  such  ship,  unless  by 
reason  of  some  unavoidable  accident  (proof  whereof 
shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers  of  the 
customs  herein-after  mentioned)  two  mariners  cannot 
be  procured,  and  then  by  the  oath  of  the  master  and 
mate,  taken  before  two  or  more  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  customs,  at  the  port  to  which  such  ships 
shall  return  (of  which  the  coUectoris  to  be  one). 

Masters  permitting  apprentices  to  quit  their  service, 
on  any  pretence  whatever  (except  as  hereinafter  is  pro- 
vided), before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
they  shall  be  bound,  shall  forfeit  for  each  offence  50I. 
except  such  apprentice  shall  be  legally  discharged  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  er  turned  over  from  one  person  to 
another  concerned  in  either  of  the  aforesaid  fisheries, 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  such  fisheries, 
pursuant  to  the  directions  of  this  act :  provided  also, 
that  no  bounty  or  premium  shall  be  paid  in  any  case, 
unless  there  be  inserted  in  the  indenture  of  each  ap- 
prentice, indentured  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  turned 
over  from  one  person  to  another,  pursuart  to  this  act, 
the  name  of  the  shij)  on  board  of  which  such  appren- 
tice is  bound  to  serve. 

In  case  the  time  fov  which  any  such  apprentice 
shall  have  been  indentured  shall  expire  during  the 
voyage,  such  apprentice  shall  be  accounted  and  con- 
sidered, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  an  apprentice 
for  the  whole  voyage,  and  shall  on  the  ship's  return 
■be  mustered  accordingly.     S.  10. 

No  premium  shall  be  paid  on  account  cf  any  ship 
employed  in  the  said  fishery,  unless  a  log-book  shall 
have  been  regularly  kept  on  board,  in  which  log- 
book the  various  situations  and  occurrences  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  voyage,  shall  be  inserted  every 
day,  and  particularly  the  times  when  such  ship  shall 
have  been  in  sight  of  land,  distinguishing  what  land, 
and  the  bearings  .thereof,  and  the  supposed  distance 
therefrom,  and  the  soundings  ;  and  also  the  time 
when,  and  tJ\c  latitude  in  which  any  whale  or  other 
creature  living  in  the  sea,  shall  have  been  killed,  taken 
er  caught  by  the  crew  ;  which  log-book  shall  be  de- 
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livereJ  by  the  master  or  commander  of  such  slup,  at 
the  time  of  his  making  a  report  to  the  collector  of  the 
customs  at  any  port  in  Great  Britain  where  such  ship 
shall  arrive  on  her  return  from  the  said  fishery  ;  and 
the  said  master  or  commander  of  such  ship,  together 
with  the  mate  thereof,  shall  jointly  and  severally 
verify  on  oath  the  contents  of  such  log-book  before 
such  collector.  S.  ii. 

In  case  any  such  ship  shall,  in  the  course  of  her 
voyage,  meet  with  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war, 
the  master  or  commander  shall  produce  to  the  captain 
or  other  officer  commanding  such  ships  of  war  the 
said  log-book  ;  and  such  captain  or  commanding  of- 
ficer shall  make  a  memorandum  in  such  log-book  of 
the  day  on  which  it  ^^•as  so  produced  to  him,  and  shall 
subscribe  his  name  to  such  memorandum  ;  and  in  case 
such  ship  or  vessel,  on  board  of  which  the  log-book  is 
required  to  be  kept  as  aforesaid,  shall  put  into  any  fo- 
reign port  where  there  shall  be  a  British  consul,  or 
other  chief  British  officer,  the  master  or  commander 
thereof  shall  produce  such  log-book  to  such  British 
consul,  or  other  British  officer,  who  shall  also  make 
a  memorandum  therein  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  so 
produced  to  him,  and  shall,  in  like  manner,  sub- 
scribe the  same.  S.  12. 

The  master,  mate,  and  two  of  the  mariners  be- 
longing to  every  such  ship,  or  the  master  and  mate 
only  (if  by  some  unavoidable  accident,  proof  where- 
of shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers  of 
the  British  customs  herein-after  mentioned,  two  ma- 
riners cannot  be  procured),  shall,  upon  the  importa- 
tion into  Great  Britain  of  any  oil  or  head-matter, 
taken  in  the  said  fishery,  declare  upon  oath,  before 
two  or  more  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  customs 
at  the  ports  of  their  arrival,  of  which  the  collector 
shall  be  one,  from  what  port,  and  tlie  time  when  such 
ship  cleared  out,  and  that  all  such  oil  or  head-matter 
so  imported  is  the  produce  of  whales,  &c.  actually 
and  bona  fide  taken  and  killed  by  the  crew  of  such 
ship  only,  at  the  times  and  in  the  latitudes  respectively 
mentioned  and  set  down  in  the  log-book. 

In  case  the  master  or  commander  of  any  ship  or 
vessel  whatever,  fitted  out  as  aforesaid,  shall  know- 
ingly receive,  or  sufler  to  be  received  on  board  such 
ship,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  one  of  the  said 
premiums;  any  oil;  head-mattcrj  or  anj  other  produce 

whateva; 
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whatever,  not  being  the  produce  of  whales,  &c.  really 
and  how  Jide  caught  and  taken  by  the  crew  of  such 
ship  or  vessel  only,  such  master  or  commander  shall 
forfeit  500I.  one  moiety  to  the  person  discovering  the 
same,  provided  such  person  shall  give  information  of 
the  offence  within  one  month  after  such  ship  or  ves- 
sel shall  have  been  reported  at  the  customs ;  and  the 
master  or  commander  of  such  ship  or  vessel   is  to 
make  such  report  in  the  usual  time,  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  trading  ships  orvessels  are  reported, 
before  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs ;  and  the 
owners  of  such  ship  shall,  in  case  at  the  tiine  such  in- 
timation shall  be  given,  any  sum  of  money  be  due  to 
such  master  or  commander,  keep  and  detain,  and 
pay  the  same  (towards  discharging  the  same  penalty) 
to  the  collector  or  other  principal  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms at  such  ports ;  and   if  such  owners  pay  any,  or 
shall  otherwise  account  for  any  such  sum  or  sums  of 
money,  with  any  master  or  commander  of  any  ship 
or  vessel,  before  the  expiration  of  one  month  after 
the  report  shall  have  been  so  made  at  the  custom- 
house as  aforesaid,  and  such  master  shall  be  liable  to 
the  penalty  aforesaid  ;  such  owners  shall  make  good 
and  pay  the  same  tov.'ards  discharging  the  aforesaid 
penalty  into  the  hands  of  the  collector  or  other  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  customs,  in  manner  before  di- 
rected.    S.  14. 

In  case  any  whales.  Sec.  shall  be  caught  to  the 
northward  of  the  equator,  or  of  the  thirty-sixth  de- 
gree of  south  latitude,  by  the  crew  of  any  of  the  ships 
or  vessels  to  which  the  above  or  other  premiums  are 
given  j  or  in  any  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  by  the 
crew  of  the  ships  or  vessels  going  round  or  doubling 
■  Cape  Horn,  either  on  the  voyage  out  or  return  home, 
the  oil  or  head-matter  produced  from  such  whale, 
&c.  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  quantity  of  the 
oil  and  head-matter  required  to  be  taken  and  imported 
as  aforesaid,  to  entitle  the  owner  of  such  ship  to  some 
one  of  the  premiums  herein-bcfore  granted.  S.  i^. 

The  commissioners  of  the  customs  in  England  and 
Scotland  are  to  pay  the  premiums.     S.  16. 

No  premiums  shall  be  paid,  unless  claimed  within 

two  months ;  the  claim  to  be  made  in  writing,  and 

the  requisite  of  the  law  having  been  complied  with, 

the  same  shall  be  paid  in  one  month  after  making 

■   such  claim.    S.  1 7. 
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Ships  concerned  In  this  fishery' may  siil  and  pass 
for  that  purpose  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Horn,  or  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  (But  sec  cyi  G.III.  c.  18, 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  where  these  bounda- 
ries are  enlarged  ) 

Every  ship  intending  to  sail  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
Horn,    or    through  the  Straits    of  Magellan,    shall 
be  obliged  to  take  a  licence  for  each  respective  voj-age 
from  the  East-India  company,  specifying  which  of 
the  said  voyages  such  ships  shall  be  licensed  to  per- 
form ;  and  such  licence  shall  be  valid  only  for  the 
voyage  therein  expressed  :   the  person  applying  for 
such  licence  shall  deliver  to  tl\c  court  of  directors  of 
the  said  company  a  manifest  or  certillcate,  under  the 
hand  of  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  chief 
officer  of  the  customs,  belonging  to  the  port  from  ■ 
whence  such  ship  is  intended' to  clear  out,  verilied 
by  the  oath  of  the  owner  or  master,  specifying  their 
names  and  places  of  abode,   and   also  the  species, 
quantity,  quality,  and  value,  of  all  goods  then  on 
board  of  such  ship,  and  of  all  goods  (if  any)  intended 
to  be  afterwards  taken  into  or  on  board  of  the  same 
aftCT  her  departure  outwards  j  and  also  unless  it  shall, 
by  such  manifest'  or  certificate,  appear  unto  the  said 
court  of  directors,  that  no  goods  or  merchandizes 
whatever  (save  and  except  the  stores  of  such  ship  or- 
vessel,  and  the  tackle,  materials,  and  other  things 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  voyage)  are  taken, 
or  intended  to  be  taken  on  board';  and  the  owners 
of  such  ships,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  enter 
into  a  bond  in  the  penalty  of  2000I.  with  a  condition 
to  be  thereunder  written,  for  payment    of    loool. 
(over  and  above  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  herein  ■ 
mentioned)  in  case  any  goods  or  merchandizes  what- 
soever (except  the  stores,  tackle,  materials,  and  other 
things  necessary  for  the  voyage)  shall  be  taken  into 
or  put  en  board  such  ship  upon  her  outward  voyage; 
or  in  ca;e  such  ship  shall  have  taken  on  board,  on 
any  part  of  the  voyage  homeward,  before  her  arrival  ■ 
in  Great  Britain,  any  goods  or  merchandizes  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  East  Indies, 
or  any  islands,  ports,  towns,  or  places  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and   the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
to  the  value  of  icol.  and  upwards  (except  such  pro- 
visions, . 
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visions,  stores,  clothiug,  &;c  as  it  insy,  at  anj-  time 
during  the  voyage,  have  become  necessary  to  take  on 
board /or  the  sole  use  of  the  crew).     S-  21. 

Ships  going  beyond  the  above-mentioned  Hmits, 
unless  driven  beyond  the  same  by  stress  of  weather, 
or  other  inevitable  accident ;  or  being  so  driven  shall 
not  return  back  with  all  convenient  speed  within  the 
limits  before  prescribed  ;  or  if  any  ship  so  licensed  as 
above  shall  take  on  board  before  her  return  any  ma- 
i\ufacture?,  goods,  or  merchandizes,  except  such  as 
shall  have  been  described  and  specified  in  the  mani- 
fest or  certificate ;  such  ship,  goods,  merchandizes, 
and  effects  on  board  the  same,  the  owner,  master, 
and  crew  shall  be  subject  to  the  several  provisions, 
rcEjulations,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as  imposed  by 
the  act  against  persons  who  shall  tratlic,  trade,  or  be 
found  in  the  East  Indies,  or  other  places  within  the 
limits  of  the  company's  exclusive  trade,  without  li- 
cence having  been  first  obtained  from  the  said  com- 
pany.    S.  22. 

Owners,  master,  or  crew,  acting  contrary  hereto, 
shall  not  afterwards  be  entitled  to  any  future  licence 
for  the  same,  or  for  any  other  ship  or  vessel.    S.  23. 

If  any  ship,  licensed  as  aforesaid,  shall  touch  at 
St.  Helena,  or  be  found  within  the  limits  above  de- 
scribed, the  governor  of  St.  Helena,  or  the  com- 
'mander  of  any  ship  or  vessel  in  the  service  of  the 
■  said  company,  or  any  person  authorized  by  them  re- 
spectively, or  any  agent  specially  authorized  for  that 
purpose  by  the  East-India  company,  and  residing  at 
any  place  within  the  limits  before  described,  may 
search  such  licensed  ship  or  vessel,  to  see  if  any  goods 
or  merchandizes  shall  be  on  board  her  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  in  case  any  such  shall 
be  found,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  company, 
and  the  owner  and  master  thereof  shall  be  liable  to 
all  oilier  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  trading  contrary 
to  the  said  company's  charters,  and  such  goods  and 
merchandizes  may  be  seized  by  the  company,  or  anv 
of  the  persons  aforesaid.     S.  24. 

Within  thirty  days  next  after  the  return  of  any 
ship  from  a  fishing  voyage  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  master  thereof  shall  deliver 
to  the  secretary  of  the  said  company  a  certificate, 
under  the  hand  of  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or 
Other  chief  oflker  of  the  -customs  belonging  to  the 
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port  where  the  said  ship  shall  arrive,  verified  by  the 
oath  of  the  said  master,  that  no  goods  or  merchan- 
dizes whatever,  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  any  place  or  places  in  the  East  Indies, 
China,  or  elsewhere,  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  except  oil,  head- 
matter,  or  bone  of  the  whales  or  other  fish,  amber- 
gris, or  seal-skins,  have  been  taken  orr  board  such 
ship  during  the  said  voyage ;  but  in  case  any  such 
goods  antl  merchandizes  shall  have  been  taken  on 
board  the  said  ship  during  the  said  voyage,  then  th  : 
said  certificate  shall  specify  the  species,  quantit), 
quality,  and  value  of  all  such  goods  and  merchandizes, 
and  the  cause  of  taking  the  same  on  board ;  and  the 
owner  of  such  ship  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  bounty 
under  the  authority  of  this  act,  until  such  certificate 
shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  said  secretary,  and 
such  delivery  shall  have  been  proved  by  a  production 
of  his  receipt  for  the  same. 

Every  ship  intending  to  navigate  within  or  frequent 
any  part  of  the  seas  comprized  in  the  boundaries  of 
the  exclusive  trade  of  the  South-Sea  company,  as 
described  by  an  act  of  the  ninth  year  of  queen  Anne, 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  a  licence  for  such  voyage 
from  the  said  company ;  and  every  vessel  navigating 
such  seas  without  such  licence,  shall  be  liable  to  such 
forfeitures  and  penalties  as  are  created  and  enacted 
by  the  said  act.     S.  26. 

Such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  be  so  fitted  and  cleared 
out  for  the  purpose  of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  Cape  Horn,  or  passing  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  not  being  of  less  than  two  hundred  tons 
burthen,  may  be  properly  furnished  with  arms  and 
ammunition  for  resistance  and  defence,  provided  the 
owners  of  such  ships,  before  clearing  out,  shall  obtain 
a  licence  from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  authorizing 
the  same. 

The  said  lords  of  the  admiralty  arc  empowered  to 
grant  such  licence  for  arming  in  such  cases  as  to  theni 
shall  seem  fit  and  proper :  provided  that  tliere  shall 
have  been  exhibited  to  them  a  certificate,  under  the 
hands  and  seals  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  tes- 
tifying, that  such  ship  or  vessel  is  entered  out  for  the 
purpose  of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
Cape  Horn,  or  passing  through  the  Straits  of  l^.Ta- 
gl'llan ;  and  provided  also,  that  the  owner  or  owners 

of 
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of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  entered  into  a  bond, 
witli  two  sufficient  suretiesj  in  the  sum  of  loool. 
with  condition  that  such  arms  and  ammunition  shall 
not  be  used  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  but  merely  for 
resistance  and  defence  in  cases  of  any  involuntary 
hostility.     S.  38. 

No  ship  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  of  the 
premiums  hereby  granted,  though  such  ship  shall 
make  two  voyages  within  any  one  of  the  said  periods. 
S.  29. 

No  premium  whatever  shall  be  paid  to  the  owners 
of  any  ship,  unless  it  shall  appear  by  certificate  from 
the  proper  officers  of  the  customs,  that  such  ship  was 
visited,  and  the  crew  by  them  respectively  mustered, 
as  well  before  the  clearing  out  for  the  said  fishery 
as  on  her  return ;  nor  unless  she  shall  have  been 
duly  registered,  pm-suant  to  the  act  of  26  G.  III. 
c.  60. 

Upon  the  return  of  every  ship  from  the  fisheries 
aforesaid,  in  case  there  shall  be  any  reason  to  suspect 
that  such  oil  or  head-matter  is  mixed  witli  water,  or 
any  other  materials,  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity 
thereof,  the  collector,  or  other  prir.cipal  officer  or 
officers  of  the  customs,  at  the  port  to  which  such 
ship  shall  so  return,  may  nominate  and  appoint  one 
or  more  (as  the  case  may  require)  skilful  person  or 
persons  to  examine  such  oil  or  head-matter ;  and  if 
it  shall  appear  that  there  has  been  mixed  with  such 
oil  or  head-matter  any  water,  or  any  other  material 
whatever,  whereby  the  quantity  thereof  is  increased, 
the  owner  or  owners  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  of 
the  prcniiuii«  granted  by  this  act;  and  over  and 
above  the  loss  of  the  premium,  such  oil  or  head- 
matter  shall  be  forfeited  and  lost,  and  shall  be  seized 
by  any  officer  of  his  majesty's  customs ;  and  if  any 
dispute  shall  arise  whether  there  hath  been  mixed 
with  such  oil  or  head-matter  any  water,  or  any  other 
materials  whatever,  the  proof  shall  lie  on  the  owner 
or  claimer  of  such  oil  or  head-matter,  or  persons 
claiming  the  premiums,  and  not  on  the  officer  who 
sh.'Al  seize  or  prosecute  the  same.     S.  32. 

Before  any  of  the  premiums  shall  be  paid  or  al- 
lowed to  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  the  exact 
quantity  of  oil  or  head-matter  taken  together  shall 
be  truly  ascertained  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  cus- 
tomsj  ,uiJ  such  quantity  shall  be  certified  to  the  com- 
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mlssloncrsof  the  customs  in  England  and  Scotlwi 
respectively.     S.  33. 

No  harpooner,  line-manager,  or  boat-stecrer  be- 
longing to  any  ship  or  vessel  fitted  out  on  the  afore- 
said fishery  shall  be  impressed  so  long  as  he  shall 
belong  to  and  be  employed  on  bou-d  any  ship  or 
vessel  whatever  in  the  aforesaid  fishery.  S.  34. 

No  boat  used  as,  and  common!/  called  a  whale  boat, 
belonging  to  any  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the  said 
fishery,  shall  be  iiabie  to  seizure  on  account  of  her 
dimension  or  construction,  provided,  on  the  rnur» 
of  such  ship  or  vessel  from  the  fishery,  such  boat 
shall  be  laid  up  in  such  place  as  shall  be  approved  of 
by  the  principal  officers  of  his  majesty's  customs  of 
the  port  at  which  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  arrive, 
and  shall  not  be  employed  or  made  use  of  in  any- 
way whatever  but  in  the  said  fishery.     S.  35. 

Privileges  of  Foreigners  employed  in  this  Fishery,  If 
any  persons,  not  exceeding  forty  families,  not  being 
subjects  of  his  majesty,  who  h.ave  been  heretofore, 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  said  whale  fishery,  and 
being  the  owners  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  and  intend- 
ing to  reside,  together  with  their  families  (not  ex- 
ceeding forty  families  in  the  whole),  in  this  kingdom, 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  carry  on  such  fishery 
from  thence,  shall,  on  or  before  the  3  1st  of  Decem- 
ber 1805,  come  to  the  port  of  Milford  in  the  county 
of  Pembroke,  with  their  families,  and  shall  bring  anjr 
ship  or  vessel,  or  number  of  ships  or  vessels,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  in  the  whole,  to  the  said  port  of 
INIilford,  built  before  the  ist  of  January  1798,  and 
manned  severally  with  any  number  of  seamen  or 
fishermen,  net  less  than  twelve  in  number,  having 
been  heretofore  employed  in  carrying  on  the  said 
fishery,  and  it  shall  be  made  appear  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  customs,  or  any 
four  of  them,  by  the  oath  of  such  owners  respectively, 
and  by  other  means,  that  he  or  tlicy  have  been  so 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  said  fishery  for  three 
years  previous  to  his  or  their  arrival ;  and  that  he  or 
they,  together  with  his  or  their  family  (if  any  they 
shall  have)  are  then  actually  resident  ij*  this  king- 
dom ;  and  that  twehxr  such  seamen  or  fishermen  at 
the  least  ;ux  brought  into  Great  Uritain  iji  every  such 
ihip;  and  the  same  shall  be  certified  by  the  said 
commissioners  to  his  majesty :  hjs  majesty,  with  the 
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rtiivice  of  the  privy  council,  may  allow  the  cargoes  of 
oil,  head-matter,  fins,  &c.  imported  in  any  such  ves- 
sels, not  exceeding  twenty  in  the  whole,  which  shall 
nrrive  from  a  fishing  voyage,  to  be  admitted  to  entry 
on  payment  of  the  same  duty  as  oil,  head-matter,  and 
fins  of  British  fishing ;  and  to  allow  any  goods,  fur- 
niture, and  stock  which  shall  be  necessary  to  their 
■R-haling  outfit,  and  which  shall  be  part  of  the  pro-  ■ 
perty  of  the  said  owner  or  owners,  imported  in  any 
such  ships,  and  arriving  from  the  late  residence  of  the 
said  owners,  to  be  admitted  to  an  entry  without  pay- 
ment of  any  duty  whatsoever ;  provided  that  the 
owners  of 'juch  ship  or  vessel  as  shall  be  allowed  to 
enter  a  cargo  on  the  British  instead  of  the  foreign 
duty,  shall  give  bond  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  dilFcrence  between 
the  two  duties,  that  he  or  they  will  reside  during 
three  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  will  not  absent 
himself  or  themselves  from  the  kingdom  during  that 
term,  without  leave  of  his  majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  except  on  the  prosecution 
of  a  fishing  voyage  from  and  to  this  kingdom. 

If  any  person,  not  being  a  subject  of  his  majesty, 
and  being  the  owner,  in  part  or  in  the  wiiole,  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  so  admitted  to  entry,  shall  fit  the  said 
vessel  for  a  whaling  voyage  from  the  port  of  Milford, 
in  the  county  of  Pembroke ;  and  shall  go  before 
some  justice  of 'the  peace  for  the  said  county  of  Pem- 
broke, or  before  the  principal  officer  of  his  majesty's 
customs  in  the  new  port  of  JMilford,  and  shall  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  and  shall  obtain 
a  certificate  of  his  having  taken  such  oath  ;  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  his  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  privy  council,  to  order  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be 
registered,  and  to  have  a  certificate  of  registry,  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  British  ship  or  vessel ;  and  everv 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall,  during  the  time  that  such 
owner  shall  continue  to  have  his  residence,  together 
with  his  family,  within  this  kingdom,  or  during  the 
time  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  owned  by  any 
natural-born  subject  or  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and 
be  duly  registered,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  advan- 
tiges,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  bounties  and  pre- 
miums granted  to  any  British  ship  or  vessel  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fishery,  subject  nevertheless  to 
the  same  rules,   rcgtilations,   restrictions,  penalties. 
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and  forfeitures :  and  every  such  person  shall  have  and' 
enjoy  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  of  natural 
born  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  in  like  manner,  and 
subject  to  the  like  disabilities,  as  the  same  may  be 
granted  to  aliens  by  a  special  act  of  parliament ;  pro- 
vided always  that  such  owner,  not  being  a  subject  of 
his  majesty,  shall  prove  in  manner  directed  in  the 
act  passed  in  the  26th  year  of  George  III.  c-  60,  by 
taking  the  oath,  or  making  (if  a  quaker)  the  declara- 
tion herein-after  mentioned,  instead  of  the  oath  re- 
quired by  the  said  act ;  and  shall  also  conform  to  all- 
the  other  regulations  respecting  the  registry  contained' 
in  the  said  last-mentioned  act. 

By  Stat.  42  G.  III.  c.  104,  the  act  relative  to  foreign 
fishermen  residing  at  Milford  Haven  is  extended  to 
December  31,  1805. 

If  any  person  whatever  shall  knowingly  give  or 
grant  any  false  certificate  or  certificates,  for  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  such  persons  shall  forfeit 
500I.  and  be  rendered  incapable  of  serving  his  ma- 
jesty in  any  office  whatever;  and  if  any  person  shall 
counterfeit,  erase,  alter,  or  falsify  any  certificate,  he 
shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  500I. ;  and  every 
such  certificate  shall  be  invalid.     S.  38- 

By  Stat.  42  G.  III.  c.  iS,  any  ship  or  vessel  fitting 
and  clearing  out,  and  licensed  conformably  to  the 
preceding  acts,  and  sailing  to  the  east%vard  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  having  passed  beyond  1 23 
degrees  of  east  longitude,  may  pass  to  the  northward 
as  far  as  one  degree  of  northern  latitude,  but  no  fur- 
ther to  the  northward,  until  such  ship  or  vessel  shall 
have  sailed  or  passed  to  the  eastward  of  1 80  degrees  ■ 
of  east  longitude  from  London. 
Fisheries  OF  Newfoundland.  By  stat.  10  and  11 
W.  III.  c.  25.  s.  I,  all  his  majesty's  subjects  within 
the  realm  of  England,  or  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging,  may  trade  to  Newfoundland,  and  the  seas, 
rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  and  harbours  thereunto  belong- 
ing, or  any  of  the  islands  adjoining,  and  may  have, 
use,  and  enjoy  the  free  trade  and  trafilc,  and  art  of 
merchandize  and  fishery,  to  and  from  Newfoundland, 
and  the  freedom  of  taking  bait  and  fishing  in  any  of 
the  rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  harbours,  or  roads,  in  or 
about  Newfoundland  and  the  said  seas,  or  any  of  the 
islands  adjacent  thereto,  with  liberty  to  go  on  shore 
on  any  part  of  Nc'wfoundland,  or  any  of  the  said 

islands^ 
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islands,  for  the  curing,  salting,  drying,  and  husband- 
ing of  their  fish,  and  for  making  of  oil,  and  may 
cut  down  wood  and  trees  there  for  building  and 
making  or  repairing  of  stages,  ship-rooms,  train-fats, 
hurdles,  sliips,  boats,  and  oihcr  necessaries  for  tl^em- 
selves  and  their  servants,  seamen  and  fishermen.  S.  i . 

No  ballast,  prest-stores,  or  any  thing  else  hurtful 
to  or  annoying  any  of  the  harbours  there,  shall  be 
thrown  out  of  any  ship  or  otherwise,  by  any  persons 
whatsoever,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  of  the  said  har- 
bours, but  that  all  such  ballast  and  other  things  shall 
be  carried  on  shore  and  be  laid  where  they  may  do 
no  annoyance.     S.  2. 

No  persons  shall  destroy,  deface,  or  do  any  detri- 
ment to  any  such  stage  or  cook-room,  or  to  the 
Bakes,  spikes,  nails,  &c.  thereto  belonging,  as  they 
shall  fall  into  at  their  coming  into  the  said  country, 
but  shall  (during  continuance  there)  content  them- 
selves with  such  stages  only  as  are  needful,  and  shall 
upon  departure  thence  leave  all  such  stages,  without 
doing  any  wilful  damage  to  any  of  them ;  and  for  the 
repairing  of  such  stages  which  shall  be  so  taken  during 
residence,  the  necessary  timber  shall  be  fetched  out 
of  the  woods,  and  not  by  breaking  down  or  any  wise 
injuring  the  stages  of  any  other  person.     S.  3. 

Every  such  fishing-ship,  fishermen,  &.'c.  as  shall 
first  enter  any  harbour  or  creek  in  Newfoundland 
shall  be  admiral  of  that  harbour  or  creek  during  that 
fishing  season ;  and  for  that  time  shall  reserve  to 
himself  only  so  mv.ch  beach  or  flakes,  or  both,  as  arc 
nccdfid  for  the  number  of  such  boats  as  he  shall 
there  use,  with  an  overplus  only  for  the  use  of  one 
boat  more  than  he  needs,  as  a  privilege  of  his  filrst 
coming  thither  ;  and  the  master  of  every  such  second 
fishing  ship  as  shall  enter  any  such  harbour  or  creek, 
shall  be  vice-admiral  of  such  harbour  or  creek  during 
that  fishing  season  ;  and  the  master  of  every  such 
fishing  ship  next  coming  as  shall  enter  any  su'ch  har- 
bour or  creek,  shall  be  rear-admiral  of  such  harbour 
tr  creek  during  that  fishing  season  ;  and  the  master 
•of  every  fishing  ship  there  shall  content  himself  with 
■Such  beach  or  flakes  as  he  shall  have  necessary  use  for, 
^«rithout  keeping  or  detaining  any  mc>re  beach  or 
fiakes,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  such  other  ship  or 
Titssel  as  sh:;!!  arrive  there ;  and  such  persons  as  arc 
^os:esscd  of  several  places   in   scrernl  harbours  or 
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creeks  there,  shall  make  their  election  of  such  p1?ce 
as  they  shall  choose  to  abide  in,  and  shall  also,  within 
48  hours  after  any  after-comer  into  such  place  shall 
demand,  declare  such  his  l-e?olution  relative  to  his 
election  (if  the  weather  will  so  soon  permit,  or  so  soon 
after  as  the  weather  will  permit) ;  and  such  person 
shall  give  or  send  his  resolution  to  such  after-comer, 
touching  such  his  election,  of  such  place  as  he  shall 
so  choose  to  abide  in  for  the  fishing  season,  to  the 
end  that  such  after-comer  may  likewise  choose  the 
place  of  his  abode  there;  and  in  case  any  difFerenct^ 
shall  arise,  the,  admirals  of  the  respective  harbours 
where  such  difierence  shall  arise,  or  any  two  of  theni 
shall  proportion  the  place  to  the  several  ships  in  the 
several  harbours  they  3;h  in,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  boats  which  each  of  the  said  ships  shall  keep. 
S.4. 

All  persons  who  shad  take,  seize,  or  detain  any 
stage,  cook-room,  beaCh,  or  other  place  for  taking 
bait  or  fishing,  or  for  the  drying,  curing,  or  htisbind- 
ing  of  fish,  shall  relinquish  to  the  public  use  of  t.'-.e 
fishing  ships  arriving  there,  all  such  stages,  cook 
rooms,  &c.     S.  5. 

No  fishet-man,  or  inhabitant  of  Newfoundland,  or 
any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  shall  seize, 
take  up,  or  possess,  any  of  the  stages,  cook-rooms, 
beaches,  or  other  places,  belongirg  to  any  fishing 
ships,  for  fishing,  or  for  drying,  curing,  or  husband- 
ing of  fish,  before  the  arrival  of  the  fishing  ships, 
nor  until  all  such  ships  so  aiTiving  shall  be  provided, 
S.6. 

Persons  going  oVcr  with  their  sei-vants  to  New- 
foundland, to  keep  their  boats  on  a  fishing  voyagf*. 
commonly  called  bye-boat  keepers,  shall  not  pretend 
to,  or  meddle  with  any  house,  stage,  cook-room, 
train-fat,  or  other  convenience  that  did  belong  to 
fishing  ships,  or  shall  be  cut  out,  or  made  by  ships 

Every  master  of  a  bye-boat  shall  carry  Vith  him  at 
least  two  fresh  men  in  si.K,  viz.  one  man  that  hatli 
made  no  more  than  one  voyage,  and  one  man  who 
hath  never  been  at  sea  before ;  and  every  inhabitant 
shall  be  obliged  to  employ  two  such  fresh  men,  as  the 
bvc-boat  keepers  are  obliged  for  every  boat  kept  by 
ti^em  ;  and  all  masters  of  fishing  ships  shall  carry  with 
them  In  their  ship's  company  at  leas':  ov.r  "Juch  {rCsh 
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mnn  that  never  was  -at  sea  before,  in  evci7  five  men 
they  carry;  and  tin;  master,  of  each  such  bye-boat, 
and  each  such  iishing  ship,  shall  make  oath  before 
the  collector,  or  other  principal  officer  cf  the  cus- 
toms, of  the  port  from  whence  such  ship  intends  to 
sail,  that  eacli  ship  and  bye-boat's  company  have 
such  fresh  men  therein  as  this  act  directs ;  and  the 
said  officer  is  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  ad- 
minister the  aforesaid  oatli,  and  thes-eupon  to  give 
certificate  thereof,  under  his  hand,  without  any  fee, 
gratuity,  or  reward  for  so  doing.     S.  8,  9. 

Every  master  or  owner  of  any  fishing  ship  going 
to  Newfoundland  shall  have  in  liis  ship's  company 
every  fifth  man  a  green  man,  that  is  to  say,  not  a 
seaman,  or  having  ever  been  at  sea  before.     S.  10. 

No  persons  shall  deface,  alter,  or  change,  the 
mark  of  any  boat  or  train-fat  belonging  to  any  other 
•person,  whereby  to  defraud  or  prejudice  the  right 
owner  thereof  j  nor  convert  to  his  own  use  aily  boat 
or  train-fat  belonging  to  any  other  person,  without 
his.  consent  or  approbation ;  nor  remove,  nor  take 
aw.ay,  any  such  boats  or  train-fats,  from  the  place 
■where  they  shall  be  left  by  their  owner,  except  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  also  upon  giving  notice  thereof 
to  the  admiral  of  the  harbour,  or  platse  where  such 
boat  or  train-fat  shall  be  left,  to  the  end  that  the 
right  owners  may  know  what  is  become  of  them.  S. 
II. 

No  persons  shall  rind  any  of  the  trees,  nor  set  on  fire 
any  of  the  woods  of  the  said  country,  or  do  any  da- 
mage, detriment,  or  destruction  to  the  same,  for  anv 
use  whatsoev£r,  except  only  for  necessary  fuel  for  the 
ships  and  inhabitants,  and  for  the  building  and  neces- 
sary repairs  of  houses,  ships,  boats,  and  train-fats, 
and  of  the  stages,  cook-rooms,  beaches,  and  other 
places  ;  and  no  persons  shall  cast  anchor,  or  do  any 
matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  to  the  annoyance  or 
hindering  of  the  haling  of  seines  in  the  accustomary 
baiting  places,  or  shoot  their  seines  within  or  upon 
the  seines  of  any  other  persons  whatsoever;  nor 
shall  steal,  purloin,  or  take  out  of  the  nets  of  other 
persons,  lying  adrift,  or  drover  for  bait  by  night,  nor 
steal,  purloin,  or  take  away^  any  bait  out  of  any  fish- 
ing-boat, or  any  net  belonging  to  any  other  person. 
S.  12. 

The  .Lord's  day  to  be  strictly  and  decently  observ- 
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cd ;  and  none  of  the  said  inhabitants  who  keep  any 
tavern,  a}e-house,  or  other  public  house  for  enter- 
tainment, shall  entertain,  or  sell,  utter,  or  dispose  of, 
to  any  fisherman,  seaman,  or  other  person  whatsoever, 
any  wine,  beer,  ale,  cyder,  strong  water,  or  tobacco, 
or  any  other  liquors  whatsoever.     £>.  16, 

The  following   are  the  regulations  respecting  the 
bounties  granted  in  this  fishery  : 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  26,  from  the  ist  of  Januaiy  1787, 
tlie  following  bounties  shall  be  paid  annually  for  10 
years,  to  a  certain  number  of  ships  employed  in  this 
fishery,  under  the  limitations  and  restrictions  after 
expressed,  that  is  to  say,  such  vessels  shall  be  British 
built,  and  wholly  owned  by  his  majesty's  subjects ; 
and  shall  be  navigated  with  a  master,  and  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  British  subjects  ;  and 
shall  be  in  other  respects  qualified,  and  subject  to  the 
same  rules  and  restrictions  as  prescribed  by  the  1 0 
and  11  W.  III.  c.  25  ;  and  shall  be  cleared  out  from 
Great  Britain,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or 
Alderney,  after  the  said  ist  day  of  January  in  each 
year ;  and  shall  proceed  to  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, and  having  caught  a  cargo  of  fish,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  1 0,000  fish  by  tale,  shall  land  the  same 
at  any  port  on  the  north,  east,  or  south  side  of  New- 
foundland, between  Cape  St.  John  and  Cape  Raye, 
on  or  before  the  1 5th  of  July  in  each  year ;  and  slrall 
make  one  or  more  trips  to  the  said  banks,  and  retiwn 
with  another  cargo  of  fish  caught  at  the  same  port. 
In  which  case  each  of  the  1 00  vessels  which  shall  first 
arrive,  shall,  it  navigated  with  not  less  than  12  men, 
be  entitled  to  40I. ;  but  if  any  of  them  so  first  ar- 
riving shall  be  navigated  with  less  than  12  men,  and 
not  less  than  seven,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  25I.  But 
if  in  neither  of  the  above  cases,  any  of  the  100  ves- 
sels so  first  arriving  shall  be  wholly  navigated  by  men 
going  out  upon  shares  in  lieu  of  wages,  such  ships,  so 
navigated,  if  not  less  than  12  men,  shall  be  entitled  to 
50I.  each;  and  if  so  navigated  with  less  than  12  men, 
and  not  under  seven,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  35I. 
each. 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  26,  the  master  and  owner  of  every 
vessel  shall  produce  to  the  collector,  or  other  princi- 
pal oflScer  of  the  customs,  at  the  clearing  port,  or, 
if  cleared  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Alderney,  to 
the  collector,  or.  other  principal  officer  of  the  cus- 

tomsj 
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tOTOs,  in  some  port  of  Great  Britain,  a  certificate 
from  tha  governor  of  Newfoundland,  that  the  master 
of  such  vessel  has  produced  to  him  a  certificate,  from 
the  collector  and  comptroller  at  the  clearing  port, 
testifying  that  such  vessel  was  duly  qualified  to  pro- 
ceed on  such  fishery  ;  and  that  it  has  been  made  ap- 
pear to  his  satisfaction,  by  a  certificate  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  naval  officer  of  the  district  in  New- 
foundland, where  such  fish  was  landed,  or,  where 
there  is  no  nav;\l'  officer,  undei-  the  hand  and  seal  of 
the  commander  of  his  majesty's  ships  stationed  there, 
or  of  such  officer  as  the  governor  shall  approve,  sjk- 
cifying  the  time  of  su-.h  vessel's  arriving  m  manner  be- 
fore directed,  also  that  such  vessel  was  cutitlcd  to  one 
or  other  of  the  bounties  herein-before  mentioned,  as 
the  fact  may  be ;  and  that  the  master  and  mate  of 
such  vessel  had  made  oath  that  the  number  of  fish 
taken,  on  tlic  first  trip,  amounted  to  lojcoo  at  least ; 
that  he  has  made  tvs'o  trips  at  least ;  and  that  all  the 
fish,  on  both  trips,  were  caught  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland by  the  crew  of  such  vesssl  only  ;  and  upon 
delivering  up  the  said  certificate  to  the  collector,  the 
respective  bounties  thereia  mentioned  shall  be  paid 
by  him.     S.  i. 

In  every  such  certificate  there  shall  be  inserted  the 
real  number  of  mariners  belonging  to  such  vessel,  and 
intended  to  be  employed  in  the  fishery,  distinguishing 
liow  many  are  new,  or  green  men,  and  whether  they 
are  hired  upon  shares,  or  are  to  receive  their  wages. 
This  is  to  be  verified  upon  the  oath  of  the  master, 
made  before  the  person  who  shall  grant  the  certificate; 
and  if  such  vessel  shall  be  cleared  out  from  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  or  Alderney,  then  such  oath  shall  be  taken 
before  a  magistrate  of  the  royal  court ;  on  failure 
thereof  such  vessel  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
of  the  bounties.     S.  2. 

The  several  certificates  and  affidavits  taken  in  New- 
foundland shall,  within  the  district  of  St.  John's,  be 
transmitted  to  the  governor  of  St.  John's  before  the 
15th  of  September  in  every  year,  and  within  any 
other  district  in  the  said  island  before  the  30th  of 
September  in  each  year. 

Every  master  of  a  vessel  shall,  before  he  receive 
any  of  the  bounties,  make  oath,  before  the  collector 
and  comptroller,  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  port  in 
Great  Britain  where  he  shall  arrive  on  his  return  from 
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Newfoundland,  that  all  the  men  belonging  to  his  ship, 
who  sailed  out  with  him,  or  a  number  of  men 
equal  thereto,  are  returned  to  Great  Britain,  unkss 
any  of  his  crew  have  died  at  Newfoundland,  or  in  the 
said  voyage,  cither  on  the  passage  out  or  return  home, 
or  have  deserted  without  his  consent,  or  have  been 
shipped  on  board  British  vessels  for  foreign  markets. 
S.4. 

The  hirer  or  employer  of  any  green  man  may  ad- 
vance to  any  such  green  man,  during  the  time  he  shall 
be  in  his  service,  a  sum  not  exceeding  5I.  los.  although 
the  same  shall  amount  to  more  than  one-half  of  tlie 
wages  which  shall  be  due  to  him,  provided  a  sum 
equal  to  tlie  then  current  price  of  a  man's  passage 
home,  not  exceei^ing  40s.  for  each  man,  be  reserved 
to  bear  the  charge  of  his  return  home.     S.  5. 

Where  any  seaman  or  fisherman  shall  wilfully  ab- 
sent himself  from  his  duty  or  employ  without  leave  of 
his  employer,  or  shall  wilfully  neglect  to  work  for 
the  space  of  one  day,  he  shall  for  every  day  he  shall 
so  absent  himself,  or  wilfully  neglect  to  work,  forfeit 
any  number  of  days  pay,  not  exceeding  five,  as  the 
governor  of  Newfoundland,  or  his  surrogate,  may 
think  just  and  reasonable ;  and  such  forfeiture  shall 
be  paid  to  the  hirer  or  employer  of  such  seamen  or 
fishermen,  in  recompence  for  the  loss  which  he  may 
have  sustained  thereby. 

Before  any  oil  or  blubber  imported  from  New- 
foundland into  Great  Britain  shall  be  admitted  to  en- 
try duty  free,  the  master  or  commander  of  the  ship 
importing  the  same  shall  make  oath  before  the  col- 
lector, or  chief  officers  of  the  customs,  at  the  port 
in  Great  Britain  in  which  oil  or  blubber  is  imported, 
that  the  same  is  really  and  lotui  fide  the  oil  or  blubber, 
&c.  actually  caught  and  taken  on  the  banks  and  shores 
of  Newfoundland  and  parts  adjacent,  wholly  by  his 
majesty's  subjects  carrying  on  the  said  fishery  from 
his  majesty's  European  dominions.     S.  7. 

A  similar  oath  is  to  be  taken  upon  the  importation, 
of  seal  skins,  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  entry 
dutyfree.     S.8. 

In  case  any  oil,  blubber,  or  seal  skins  shall  be  pur- 
chased in  Newfoundland,  or  the  parts  adjacent,  and 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  same  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  entry,  duty  free,  provided  the  master  or 
commander  of  the  ship  importing   the  saaic,  shall 

make 
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make  oath  of  all  the  particulars  respecting  the  pur- 
chase thereof,  before  the  collector,  or  other  chief  of- 
ficer of  the  customs,  at  the  port  of  Great  Britain 
into  which  such  oil,  blubber,  or  seal  skins  are  im- 
ported -,  and  shall  deliver  to  such  collector,  Sec.  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  naval  officer  of  the  district  of  New- 
foundland, where  such  oil,  blubber,  or  seal  skins 
■were  purchased  ;  or  if  there  be  not  any  naval  ofiicer 
at  such  place,  then  from  the  commander  of  any  of 
his  majesty's  ships  stationed  there,  testif}  ing  that  oath 
hail  been  made  before  him  by  the  persons  who  ac- 
tually caught  the  fish,  seals,  &c.  from  which  the  oil, 
bhibber,  skins,  &c;  mentioned  in  such  ccr Plicate  were 
produced,  that  such  oil,  blubber,  skins,  &c.  were 
really  the  produce  of  fish  actually  caught  on  the 
banks  and  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  parts  adja- 
cent, wholly  by  his  majesty's  subjects  carrying  on  the 
said  fishery  from  his  majesty's  European  dominions ; 
such  master  or  commander  shall  also  make  oath  that 
the  oil,  blubber,  or  seal  skins  so  imported  are  the  same 
referred  to  in  the  said  certificate.     S.  9. 

No  persons  concerned  in  the  said  fishery  to  use  on 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland  any  seine  or  net  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  cod  fish,  the  mesh  of  which  shall 
be  Itss  in  dimensions  than  four  inches,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  locl.  for  every  such  ofience. 
S.ii. 

All  persons  concerned  in  the  said  fishery  desert- 
ing with  intent  to  enter  into  the  seri'icc  of  any  fo- 
reign state,  or  who  shall  in  any  manner  agree  to  ab- 
sent themselves  or  desert,  the  governor  of  New- 
foundland, or  his  surrogates,  or  the  judge  of  the  vice- 
admiralty  court,  cr  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  New- 
foundland, may  issue  his  warrant  to  apprehend  such 
person,  and  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  wit- 
nesses may  commit  him  to  prison,  there  to  remain 
■until  the  next  court  of  session,  and  may  order  such 
deserter  to  be  detained  in  prison,  ■vvithout  bail  or 
mainprize,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months, 
in  case  he  shall  have  come  from  any  of  his  majesty's 
dominions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  said 
fisheries.    S.  12. 

Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  gover- 
nor, v/ithin  the  space  of  three  months,  or  as  soon 
after  as  may  conveniently  be,  to  cause  every  such 
person  to  be  put   on  loaid  a  passage  ship,  in  or- 
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der  to  his  being  conveyed  back  to  the  coimtry  fo 
which  he  belonged,  and  for  which  the  master  of  such 
ship  shall  be  paid  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned  ; 
and  every  master  or  commander  of  such  passage  ship 
shall  take  on  board  such  persons  as  the  said  governor 
shall  direct,  not  exceeding  four  for  each  100  tons  of 
such  ship,  and  so  in  proportion  for  every  ship  under 
100  tons  :  provided  nevertheless,  that  no  person  shall  be 
so  put  on  board  of  any  ship  which  shall  not  be  of  the 
burthen  of  40  tons  ;  but  if  any  person  convicted  as 
above  shall  not  have  come  from  any  of  his  majesty's 
European  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  fisheries  aforesaid,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  court  of  session  to  commit  such  person  to  prison, 
there  to  remain,  '.vithout  bail  or  mainprize,  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  12  calendar  months.     S.  13. 

Persons  residing  in  Newfoundland,  or  carrying  or 
the  fishery  on  the  banks  thereof,  shall  not  sell,  bar- 
ter, or  exchange,  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  of  what 
kind  or  description  soever,  or  any  tackle,  apparel,  or 
furniture  used,  or  which  may  be  used  by  any  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat,  or  any  seines,  nets,  or  other  imple- 
ments used,  or  which  may  be  used  in  catching  or 
curing  fish,  or  any  kind  of  bait  whatsoever  which 
may  be  used  in  the  catching  of  fish,  or  any  kind  of 
fish,  oil,  blubber,  or  seal  skins,  pehry,  fuel,  wood,  or 
timber,  to  or  with  any  person  whatsoever,  other  than 
the  subjects  of  his  majesty.     S.  14. 

The  governor  of  Newfoundland  may  issue  his  war.' 
rant  to  apprehend  every  offender  against  the  pre- 
ceding section,  and  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more  cre- 
dible witnesses  may  commit  him  to  prison,  there  to 
remain  until  the  next  court  of  session ;  and  every 
such  person,  if  found  guilty,  shall  forfeit  treble  the 
value  of  the  articles  so  sold,  &c. ;  and  in  case  of 
non-payment  of  the  penalty,  the  court  may  ox'der 
such  person  to  be  punished,  and  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  as  deserters  arc.     S.  15. 

Persons  purchasing,  or  taking  in  exxhange,  vt  by 
way  of  barter,  any  goods  or  Commodities  whatso- 
ever, from  any  person,  being  a  subject  of  any  foreign 
state,  shall  be  apprehended  and  committed  to  prison, 
and  on  conviction  before  the  court  of  session  shall 
forfeit  treble  the  value  of  such  goods  or  commodities 
so  purchased,  &c.  •,  and  in  case  of  noti-payrnent  of 
the  penalty,  the  ctyjut  may  ovckr  such  persons  -to 

be 
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be  dealt  with  as  directed  with  respect  to  deserters. 
S.  1(5. 

Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  ex- 
tend to  prevent  bread,  flour,  Indian  corn,  and  live 
stock  from  being  imported  into  Newfoundland 
in  certain  British  vessels,  according  to  act  of  parlia- 
ment.    S.  17. 

Not  more  than  40s.  to  be  paid  for  passage  of  per- 
sons sent  home  by  the  governor,  to  be  paid  by  court 
of  session,  if  sufilcient  fund  ;  if  not,  commissioners 
of  the  navy  to  allow  6d.  per  day  for  each  such  pas- 
senger.    S.  18. 

If  no  funds  in  the  court  of  session,  to  be  paid  by 
commissioners  of  the  navy.     S.  19. 

Officers  of  his  majesty's  ships  may  search,  exa- 
mine, and  detain  any  ships  concerned  in  this  fishery 
within  the  limits  of  their  stations.     S.  20- 

So  much  of  the  act  of  15  G.  III.  as  gives  any  ju- 
risdiction to  the  court  of  vice-admiralty  for  New- 
foundland, with  respect. to  enquiring  into  and  deter- 
mining disputes  concerning  the  wages  of  any  seamen 
and'  fishermen,  or  any  offence  committed  by  any 
hirer  or  employer  of  such  seamen  or  fishermen,  or  any 
differences  between  them  upon  contracts  or  agree- 
ments, is  by  this  clause  repealed. 

By  27  G.  III.  c.  19.  s.  8,  no  vessel  whatever,  not 
exceeding  the  burthen  of  30  tons,  and  not  having 
a  whole  or  fixed  deck,  and  being  solely  employed 
in  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  the  parts  adja- 
cent, shall  be  subject. to  be  registered,  pursuant  to  26 
G.  III. 

By  2p  G.  III.  c.  53,  no  fish  to  be  landed  or  dried 
at  Newfoundland,  unless  caught  by  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  or  of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe. 
PisHERiES,  British.  Herring ^siery.  By  26  G.  III. 
c.  8 1,  continued  by  58  G.  III.  c.  38,  a  bounty  of  20s. 
per  ton  shall  be  paid  annually  to  the  o-5\mer  of  every 
decked  vessel,  not  less  than  1 5  tons  burthen,  manned 
and  navigated  according  to  law,  employed  in  the 
British  wliite  herring,  fishery,  under  the  following  re- 
gulations. / 

[But  see  at  the  end  of  this  article  the  42  G.  III.  c, 
79,  where  these  bounties  are  altered.] 

Every  buss  or  vessel  to  be  entitled  to  the  above 
bounty  shall  be  built  in  Great  Britain,  and  have  on 
board  (barrelled  lui  in  new  barrels)  12  bushels  of  salt 
for  every  last  of  lish  which  such  vessel  is  capable  of 
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carrying,  and  also  250  square  yards  of  nettirig,  and 
not  less  than  five  men  for  the  first  15  tons,  and  one 
additional  man  for  every  additional  five  tons,  and 
shall  clear  out  of  some  port  in  Great  Britain  between 
the  1st  of  June  and  the  20th  of  November  in  the 
same  year  ;  and  shnll  proceed  immediately  upon  the 
said  fishery,  and  there  fish,  without  obstructing  any 
other  vessel  employed  therein,  for  three  months  at- 
least,  unless  such  vessel,  within  that  space  of  time, 
shall  return  into  port  with  a  full  cargo  of  fish  taken 
wholly  by  the  master  and  crew  of  such  vessel.     S.  2. 

No  person  is  entitled  to  bounties  for  any  vessel 
which  shall  not  proceed  directly  upon  the  fishery 
from  that  port  to  which  such  vessel  shall  belong,  and 
where  any  one  or  more  of  the  owners  of  such  vessel 
shall  reside;  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel 
shall  take  out  a^  licence  to  proceed  from  tie  collector 
or  comptroller  of  the  port  wJiere  she  was  6cna  fide 
manned,  victualled,  furnished,  accoutred,  and  fitted 
out.     S.  3. 

Vessels  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  ofthls  act  shall 
be  visited  by  such  officer  of  the  customs  belonging 
to  her  clearing  port  as  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  • 
certify  to  the  said  commissioners  of  the  customs  such 
his  visitation,  examination,  and  admeasurement,  and 
that  such  vessel  hath  on  board  such  a  quantity  (the 
quantity  of  fishing  nets,  stores,  &c.  as  required  by 
the  second  section  of  this  act).  In  case  the  owners, 
or  one  of  than,  or  his  agent,  and  the  master  of 
such  vessel,  shall  make  oath  before  the  collector  or ' 
comptroller  of  such  port,  to  be  subscribed  to  the  ■ 
said  certificate,  that  it  is  really  and  truly  their  purpose 
and  resolution  that  such  vessel  shall  proceed  imme- 
diately upon  the  British  white  herring  fishery,  there 
to  continue  fishing  for  three  calendar  months  at 
least  (unless  such  buss  or  vessel  shall  sooner  obtain  a 
full  lading  of  fish),  without  obstructing  any  other 
vessel  employed  in  the  said  fishery  ;  and  if  the  above 
named  parties  shall  become  bound  with  two  sufficient 
sureties,  in  the  penalty  of  treble  the  bounty  on  the 
tonnage  of  such  vessels  (which  bond  is  to  be  in  force 
for  the  space  of  three  years  against  the  parties  thereby 
becoming  bound),  for  the  faithful  dealing  of  the  said 
master  and  his  crew,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  such  port  to  grant  full 
licence  and  authority  to  proceed   on  such  voyage,  ■ 

S.4- 
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The  officer  of  the  cuctoms,  on  return  of  the  ship, 
shall  repah-  on  board,  and  view  the  con  Jition  thereof, 
and  of  its  lading,  and  certify  the  same,  together  with 
his  observations  thereon,  and  also  the  real  tonnage  of 
siich  vessel,  and  the  names  of  the  master  and  other 
persons  on  beard  j  and  the  master  of  such  vessel  shall 
make  oath  before  the  collector  or  comptroller,  to  be 
vv-ritten  on,  and  annexed  to  the  licence  (which  the 
said  master  Is  hereby  required  to  deliver  up),  that 
such  vessel  did  without  delay  proceed  from  the  port 
in  such  licence  mentioned,  and  remained  employed  in 
the  said  fishery  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sections ; 
and  that  during  the  whole  of  the  time  the  nets  and  other 
stores,  and  the  number  of  men  by  law  required  were  on 
board  of  the  same  vessel,  or  employed  in  the  lawful 
prosecution  of  the  said  fishery  ;  and  that  the  said  vessel 
hath  not  since  its  last  clearance  outwards  been  on  any 
other  voyage,  or  pursued  any  other  design  or  view  of 
profit  than  that  of  taking  fish,  or  salting  or  curing  the 
same,  or  salting  or  curing  other  fresh  fish  lawfully 
purchased  at  sea ;  and  that  all  the  fish  brought  into 
port  by  the  said  vessel  were  taken  by  the  crew  be- 
longing thereto,  or  (in  case  of  such  vessel  not  return- 
ing till  after  the  expiration  of  three  months)  were 
purchased  of  British  subjects ;  which  certificate,  li- 
cence, and  oath,  togetlier  with  an  account  of  the  fish 
taken,  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  said  collector  and 
comptroller  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  in 
England,  or  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  or 
excise  for  Scotland  respectively ;  and  such  commis- 
sioners being  fully  satisfied,  shall,  on  demand,  cause 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  owner  or  owners,  or  to 
his  or  their  assigns,  by  the  receiver-general  of  the 
customs  or  excise,  as  the  case  shall  happen,  the  sum  of 
■20s.  per  ton,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of 
?ucli  bass  or  vessel.     S.  5. 

Any  vessel  returning  into  port  with  a  less  number 
of  men  than  such  vessel  is  required  to  have,  unless 
through  death,  rickness,  or  desertion,  or  which  shall 
return  within  the  said  three  calendar  months  without 
a  full  cargo,  unless  the  whole  were  actually  caught 
and  taken  by  the  master  and  crew  belonging  to  such 
vessel,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  bounty  on  the  ton- 
nage thereof.     S.  6. 

The  commissioners  of  customs  in  England  and 
Scotland  respectively  are  to  order  the  same  bounty  to 
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be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  or  cashier  of  the  cus- 
toms, for  that  part  of  Great  Britain  whence  the  ves- 
sel shall  have  departed ;  but  if  the  receiver-general  or 
cashier  of  the  customs  at  Edinburgh  shall  not  have 
sufficient  money  in  his  hands,  any  tiircc  of  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  there  shall  give  the  person  en- 
titled to  receive  such  bounty  a  certificate  to  the  com- 
missioners of  excise  for  Scotland ;  which  being  af- 
fixed to  the  said  licence,  and  the  other  certificates  and 
documents  aforesaid,  and  produced  to  the  said  com- 
missioners of  excise,  they  are,  on  demand,  to  cause 
the  said  money  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  or 
cashier  of  the  said  excise.  S.  7. 

For  every  barrel  of  herrings,  twice  packed,  and 
completely  cured,  which  shall,  diu-ing  one  year,  be 
landed  from  any  vessel  entitled  to  the  aforesaid  bounty 
of  20s.  per  ton,  there  shall  be  a  bounty  of  4s.  S.  8. 

But  if  the  number  of  barrels  of  herrings  imported 
shall,  in  any  one  year,  exceed  the  proportion  of  two 
barrels  and  a  half  of  herrings,  packed  and  cured  as 
aforesaid,  for  every  ton  burthen  of  such  vessel,  then 
there  shall  be  paid  for  every  barrel  so  exceeding  the 
said  proportion,  a  bounty  of  is.  only.  S.  9. 

All  herrings  upon  which  shall  be  claimed  the  said 
bounties  of  4s.  and  is.  or  either  of  them,  shall  be 
computed  at  the  time  of  their  being  unshipped,  while 
they  are  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  usually  deno- 
minated sea-steeks  or  herrings  not  repacked  ;  and 
that  four  barrels  in  that  state  shall  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  three  barrels  packed  a  second  time. 
S.  10. 

For  all  herrings  which  shall  be  landed  from  any 
boat  or  vessel  not  entitled  to  the  bounty  6f  20s.  per 
ton,  and  which  shall  afterwards  be  properly  salted  and 
cured,  there  shall  be  paid  a  bounty  of  2s.  per  barrel. 
S.  II. 

Before  any  bounty  shall  be  paid,  every  cask  or 
package  of  herrings  shall  be  branded,  in  the  sight  of 
the  officer  of  the  customs,  with  a  hot  iron,  in  such 
lasting  marks  as  tl\e  commissioners  of  the  customs 
shall  direct,  and  as  may  effectually  distinguish  the 
casks  or  packages  containing  herrings  landed  from  ves- 
sels entitled  to  the  said  bounty  on  the  tonnage  thereof, 
from  such  as  contain  herrings  landed  from  boats  or 
vessels  not  entitled  to  such  bounty  on  the  tonnage. 
S.  12. 

The 
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.  The  said  bounties  of  4s.  and  is.  shall  be  p.rid  by  tlie 
same  jK-rsons,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bounty  of 
20s.  per  ton,  upon  a  debenture  or  certificate,  to  be  pre- 
pared and  granted  by  the  collector  or  comptroller  of 
the  customs  in  the  port  where  the  ship  shall  be  en- 
tered, and  to  be  verified  by  the  person  executing  the 
office  of  searcher  in  such  port.  S.  13. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  fishery,  called  the 
Deep  Sea  Fishery,  over  and  besides  the  several  boun- 
ties herein-before  granted,  there  shall  be  paid  the  ad- 
ditional premiums  following,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
greatest  quantity  of  herrings  caught  by  the  crew  of 
any  one  vessel  (which  shall  be  entitled  to  the  several 
bounties  of  20s.  per  ton,  and  4s.  and  is.  per  barrel) 
and  be  imported  bv  such  vessel  between  the  1st  of 
June  and  the  31st  of  November  in  any  one  year,  the 
premium  of  eighty  guineas  ;  and  for  the  next  greatest 
quantity  the  premium  of  sixty  guineas  ;  and  for  the 
next  greatest  quantity  the  premium  of  forty  guineas  ; 
and  for  the  next  greatest  quantity  the  premium  of 
twenty  guineas  :  each  ot  which  said  premiums  shall  be 
paid  at  any  time  after  the  31st  of  November  in  every 
year,  by  the  same  person,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as 
the  same  bounty  of  20s.  per  ton.  S.  14. 

All  duties  payable  for  such  herrings,  cod,  ling,  hake, 
salmon,  or  other  white  fish,  caught  and  cured  by  Bri- 
tish subjects,  as  shall  be  removed  for  home  consump- 
tion (except  such  equalizing  duties  as  are  by  this  act  ex- 
pressly directed  to  be  continued)  shall  cease  and  de- 
termine. S.  I  J. 

All  such  dried  cod,  ling,  or  hake,  as,  under  5  G.  I. 
or  any  subsequent  act,  have  been  entitled  to  the 
bounty  of  5s.  per  hundred,  granted  by  that  act,  3s. 
pa*  hundred  weight  only  shall  be  paid  for  such  cod, 
ling,  or  hake,  called  haberdine. 

All  casks  in  which  fish  (except  fresh)  shall  be 
packed  up,  either  for  exportation  or  home  consump- 
tion, shall  be  marked  with  the  names  of  the  curcrs, 
burnt  with  an  iron,  in  conspicuous  and  permanent 
characters  ;  or  in  default  thereof,  such  casks  to  be 
seized  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  customs;  and  upon  due 
proof  thereof  before  a  magistrate,  such  casks  or 
barrels,    together  with   the   fish,  shall  be  forfeited. 

S  17- 

The  staves  of  every  barrel  in  which  white  herrings 
or  wet  white  fish  shall  be  packed  for  exportation,  shall 
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be  at  least  hail  an  inch  thick  at  the  bulge,  ard  fill! 
bound  ;  or  in  default  ot  tliis,  they  may  be  seized  and 
forfeited.   S,  iS. 

Persons  who  shall  have  fcllowcd  the  occupation  of 
seamen  on  board  any  vessel  employed  in  the  fisheries 
of  Great  Britaiii  (being  married  men)  may  set  up  and 
exercise  any  trade  in  Great  Britain,  as  freely,  and 
with  the  same  provisions,  and  under  the  same  regula- 
tions, and  with  the  like  exception  in  respect  to  the 
two  universities,  as  any  mariuer  or  soldier  may  do  by 
the  22d  G.  II.  s.  rp 

Fish  cured  v.'ith  salt  made  in  any  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain may  be  carried  into  any  other  place  in  the  said 
kingdom,   ii.  20. 

Rates  and  duties  payable  by  29  G.  II.  c.  23.  on  the 
importation  into  England  of  salmon,  cod,  ling,  tusk, 
and  other  white  fish,  cured  with  salt  made  ia  Scot- 
land, for  which  the  duty  hath  been  there  paid  and  se- 
cured, shall  be  continued  and  extended  to  imported 
fish  cured  with  salt  made  in  any  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  the  regulations  of  29  G.  II.  c.  23,  are  ex- 
tended to  this  act.  S.  21. 

"White  herrings,  red  herrings,  or  any  salmon,  cod, 
ling,  tusk,  or  other  white  fish,  may  be  carried  from 
any  place  in  Great  Britain  to  any  other  place  therein 
for  exportation,  the  owner  of  tlic  fish,  or  master  of  the 
vessel,  making  oath,  before  the  chief  officer  of  the 
customs,  or  his  deputy,  that  such  fish  were  caught  in 
Great  Britain,  or  on  the  coast  thereof,  and  cured  with 
salt  delivered  duty  free  from  some  port  of  the  said 
kingdom,  and  when,  where,  and  to  whom  the  said 
salt  was  so  delivered.  S.  22. 

Fish  so  brought,  or  conveyed  coastwise  from  one 
place  of  Great  Britain  to  another,  shall,  upon  expor- 
tation of  any  part  thereof  to  foreign  parts,  be  enti- 
tled to  the  same  allowances  or  bounties  as  by  the  ^ct 
of  the  5  G.  ].  c.  18,  are  granted  on  the  exportation 
of  fish  cured  in  Great  Britain,  such  fish  being  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  to  prevent  d»c 
relanding  or  reimporting  thereof,  as  prescribed  by 
5  G.  1.  c.  18.    S  23. 

No  bounties  upon  exportation  of  fish  so  carried 
coastwise  from  any  place  in  England  to  any  place  in 
Scotland,  shall  be  paid  in  England;  but  the  chief  of- 
ficer of  the  customs,  or  his  deputy,  shall  give  a  de- 
benture for  the  payment  of  the  said  allowra^ccs  or  ,^e 
3  A  bounties  i 
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bounties ;  which  debenture  being  produced  to  the 
commissioners  of.  the  customs  in  England,  they  shall 
pay  the  same.  S.  25. 

Provided  also,  that  the  proprietor  of  such  fish  as 
shell  be  put  on  board  of  any  vessel,  whether  for  home 
consumption  or  exportation,  or  his  agent,  shall,  be- 
fore such  vessel  depart,  make  a  full  entry  with  the  col- 
lector, or  other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  there,  or 
his  deputy,  of  fish  so  shipped,  expressing  the  number 
of  barrels  of  wet  fish,  vc  iih  the  marks  and  numbers 
thereof,  and  the  number  and  weight  of  each  species 
of  dry  fish ;  and  declare  upon  oath,  that  the  said 
fish  were  cured  in  Great  Britain,  or  on  the  coast 
thereof,  and  whether  they  were  cured  with  salt  deli- 
vered duty  free,  or  with  salt  for  which  the  duty  paya- 
ble by  law  hath  been  paid  or  secured;  and  that  the 
salt  used  in  curing  such  wet  or  dried  fish  respectively 
was  taken  on  board  from  some  port  or  place  in  Great 
Britain,  and  when  and  where  it  was  so  taken  on 
board,  and  that  no  drawback  for  the  same  hath  been 
had,  or  is  intended  to  be  had,  upon  the  exportation 
of  the  said  salt  ;  and  the  said  collector,  &c.  is  likewise 
required  to  deliver  to  the  master  of  such  vessel  a  cer- 
tificate or  cocquet  that  such  entry  and  oath  have  been 
duly  made  ;  such  certificate  or  cocquet  to  be  delivered 
to  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  in  the  port  whence 
the  same  shall  be  imported  or  landed,  or  put  on  board 
of  any  other  ship  or  boat,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all 
such  fish,  and  also  double  the  value  thereof,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  casks  or  vessels  in  which  such  fish 
shall  be  found,  the  same  to  be  recovered  of  the  im- 
perter  or  proprietor  of  the  fish,  or  of  the  master  of 
the  vessel  in  which  the  same  shall  be  imported.  S.  26. 
Salt.  By  the  36  G.  III.  c.  81,  curers  of  fish  in 
Great  Britain  were  allowed  to  take  salt,  for  the  pur- 
.  pose  of  curing  fish,  upon  giving  bond  to  the  customs 
that  such  salt  shall  be  employed  solely  in  curing  fish. 
By  the  38th  of  his  present  majesty,  however,  which 
subjects  salt  to  the  excise  duties,  and  enacts  new  regu- 
lations, this  act  may  be  considered  as  virtually  re- 
pealed, at  least  ji^  far  as  relates  to  the  principal 
clauses. 

By  27  G.  III.  c.  10.  s.  3,  no  vessel  to  be  deemed  to 
have  a  full  cargo,  if  under  the  proportion  of  four 
barrels  of  herrings  once  packed,  or  three  twice  packed, 
for  every  ton  burthen. 
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J  Decked  vessels  of  not  less  than  fifteen  tons  burthen 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  bounties  granted  by  26  G.  III. 
c.  81,  if  they  take  in  one  year  the  proportion  of  six 
barrels  of  herrings,  when  cured,  for  every  ton  bur- 
then, though  they  may  not  have  been  fitted  out  with 
the  quantity  of  salt  required  by  the  said  act. 

An  account  of  the  quantity  of  herrings  delivered 
from  vessels  not  fitted  out  agreeable  to  the  above  cited 
act,  26  G.  III.  c.  81,  to  be  taken  at  the  port  of  de- 
livery ;  and  no  more  than  fifty  such  vessels  fitted  out 
in  one  year  from  the  same  port  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
bounty  of  20s.  per  ton,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  fifty 
vessels  that  shall  have  taken  the  greatest  quantity,  if 
more  than  that  number  be  fitted  out. 

By  3  J  G.III.  c.  56.  s.  4,  curers  of  herrings  in  Great 
Britain  may,  during  each  season  of  the  British  fishery, 
carry  coastwise  in  bulk,  free  of  any  duty  v.-hatever, 
herrings  (or  cod,  ling,  hake,  or  salmon,  actually  taken 
on  the  herring  fishery)  that  shall  have  been  deposited 
under  the  care  of  the  salt  officers  at  any  fishery 
upon  the  British  coasts,  and  there  sprinkled  with  salt 
taken  out  of  any  warehouse  under  the  revenue  locks 
(such  salt  having  been  there  deposited  for  that  purpose 
only)  to  preserve  them  until  the  same  shall  be  after- 
wards carried  coastwise  to  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
where  they  are  to  be  entirely  cured.  Provided  always, 
that  the  coast  cocquet  shall  express  that  no  bounty 
has  been  paid  or  claimed  for  such  fish  ;  and  that  they 
are  subject  to  all  the  regulations  for  the  security  of  the 
duties  on  salt. 

By  Stat.  42  G.  III.  c.  79,  the  preceding  acts,  and 
the  powers  and  provisions  therein  contained,  are  re- 
vived, except  as  to  such  bounties ;  and  the  preceding 
acts  are  continued  in  force  until  the  5  th  of  April 
1804. 

The  following  are  the  bounties  granted  by  the  42d 
G.III.  c.  79. 

From  the  5th  of  April  1803,  one-half  of  the  bounty 
of  20s.  per  ton,  and  one-half  of  the  bounties  granted 
by  the  preceding  acts  for  every  barrel  of  herrings 
landed  from  any  raft  or  vessel,  in  respect  whereof  a 
bounty  of  2cs.  per  ton  is  granted  by  the  said  acts, 
shall  cease  and  determine. 

British  Society   for  Encouragement  of  Fi- 
sheries,  &c.     By  Stat.  35  G.  III.  c.  100,  the  go- 
vernor, deputy-governor,  and  directors  of  the  Bri- 
tish 
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tish  society  for  extending  the  fisheries,  ami  Impro- 
ving the  sea  coasts  of  this  kingdom,  incorporated 
by  26  G.  111.  c.  106,  are  empowered  to  give  the 
following  premiums  and  loans  to  persons  at  the  so- 
ciety's settlements,  viz.  60I.  a  year,  in  premiums  or 
rewarils  to  such  sober  and  industrious  persons,  resi- 
dent at  any  of  the  settlements  of  the  society  as  they 
shall  deem  most  deserving,  by  reason  of  their  ex- 
pertness  in  fishing,  curing  of  fish,  preparing  of  soap 
or  oil  from  fish,  making  of  nets,  or  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  or  other  useful  arts,  tending  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  beneficijl  purposes  of  the  said  so- 
ciety ;  and  also  to  lend  at  legal  interest  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 500I.  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  building, 
or  equipping  boats  or  other  vessels  for  the  fishery  ; 
and  also  such  further  sums  on  loans  to  such  persons 
as  may  build  houses  or  tenements  at  any  of  the  settlc- 
riMits  of  the  society,  the  sum  so  lent  not  exceeding 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  houses  or  tenements  so 
to  be  built,  such  value  to  be  ascertained  by  satisfac- 
tory certificates,  and  to  be  repaid  by  equal  instalments 
in  the  course  of  five  years  ;  and  also  such  sums,  not 
exceeding  20cl.  in  loans,  on  proper  security,  to  be  re- 
paid in  one  year,  to  such  persons  as  may  undertake  to 
provide  stores  of  oatmeal  or  salt,  or  other  necessaries 
at  either  of  the  said  settlements,  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants thereof,  the  sum  lent  to  such  person  in  no 
case  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  salt, 
oatmeal,  or  other  necessaries  which  such  person  shall 
become  bound  to  provide  ;  and  also  such  sums  of  mo- 
ney, not  exceeding  200I.  in  loans,  to  such  persons  as 
may  undertake  to  establish  any  manufactory  of  nets, 
sail-cloth,  or  cordage,  or  of  spinning  of  hemp,  flax,  or 
woollen  yarn,  such  sum  to  be  repaid  in  three  years, 
and  in  no  case  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  vahie  of  the 
hemp,  flax,  wool,  or  other  materials,  which  such  per- 
son shall  have  provided,  or  become  bound  to  provide 
for  such  manufactory. 

Privileges  to  foreign  Fishermen.  By  35  G.  III.  c.  56. 
s.  7,  if  any  person,  being  a  subject  or  inhabitant  of 
the  United  Provinces,  who  has  been  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  herring,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  or  other 
white  fisheries,  or  the  fisheries  carried  on  in  the 
Greenland  Seas  and  Davis's  Stl^its,  or  the  turbot 
fisheries,  or  in  buiidin;i  vessJs,  or  in  cutting  whale- 
bone, or  in  making  nets  or  barrels,  or  in  preparing 
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salt  for  the  said  fisheries,  shall  come  into  this  kJng-  . 
dom,  with  intent  to  reside  herein,  and  shall  go  be- 
fore some  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff  depute  or  sub- 
stitute, or  principal  magistrate  of  some  city  or  town 
in  this  kingdom,  and  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  his  majesty,  and  shall  obtain  a  certificate  of  his 
having  taken  such  oath  (for  which  he  shall  pay  no 
greater  fee  than  2s.) ;  and  if  such  person  shall  produce 
such  certificate  to  the  commissioners  of  his  majesty's 
customs  in  England  or  Scotland  respectively,  and  shall 
make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction ofsuch commissioners, 
that  he  is  a  subject  or  inhabitant  of  the  said  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  has  been  employed  in  some  one  or  other  of 
the  said  fisheries,  trades,  or  employments,  the  said  com- 
missioners of  his  majesty's  customs  shall  grant  to  such 
person  a  certificate  thereof,  and  such  person  shall  be 
forthwith  entitled  to  enter  for  importation  duty  free, 
and  afterwards  to  re-export  any  cargo  of  fish,  or  the 
produce  thereof,  caught  in  any  of  the  said  fisheries^ 
which  he  may  then,  have  brought  into  the  ports  of 
this  kingdom,  and  shall  from  thenceforth  be  autho- 
rized to  carry  on,  from  the  said  ports,  the  said  fishe- 
ries, or  any  of  them,  or  to  exercise  in  any  place 
therein  any  of  the  said  trades  or  employments,  and 
to  import  and  export  such  fish  or  oil,  or  the  produce 
thereof,  to  or  from  any  ports  in  this  kingdom,  in.  the 
same  manner,  and  with  all  the  same  advantages,  as  any 
British  subject,  and  be  entitled  to  all  such  bounties, 
premiums,  and  emoluments,  as  are  grantetl  by  'the 
acts  of  26  G.  III.  c.  81,  and  27  G.  III.  c.  10,  and 
continued  by  this  act,  and  to  no  other ;  subject,  ne- 
vertheless, in  tile  case  of  claiming  such  bounties,  to 
the  same  rules,  regulations,  restricticjns,  penalties, 
forfeitures,  and  such  person  shall  thereupon  be  enti- 
tled to  become  the  master  or  mariner  of  any  Bri- 
tish ship  or  vessel  in  carrying  on  any  of  the  iaid  fishe- 
ries. 

If  any  such  person,  who  shall  have  <ju;'.!ified  him- 
self in  manner  before  directed,  being  the  owner,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  any  ship  or  vessel  employed  in 
some  one  or  other  of  the  said  fisheries,  shall  bring 
any  s\ich -vessel  into  any  of  the  ports  of  this  kingdom, 
and  shall  prove,  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  act 
for  the  further  increase  and  encouragement  of  ship- 
ping and  navigation,  his  having  taken  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  this  act,  his  majesty,  with  the  advice  of 
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his  privy  toiincil,  may  order  snch  ship  or  vcascl,  so 
owned,  to  be  registered,  nnd  to  have  a  certificate 
thereof;  and  such  ship"  or  vessel  shall,  by  virtue 
thereof,  become  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  British 
built  ship  or  vessel,  under  the  regulations  and  restric- 
tions hereinafter  mentioned.     S.  8. 

Daring  such  time  as  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
ship  or  vessel  shall  continue  to  reside  within  this 
kingdom,  such  ship  or  vessel  may  carry  on  any  of  the 
said  fislicri-es,  and  import  and  export  into  and  from 
this  kingdom,  and  cai-ry  to  the  port  of  any  country 
in  Europe  the  fish  caught  in  any  of  the  said  fisheries, 
and  the  oil  and  other  produce  thereof;  and  such  ship 
or  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  the  like  advantages  as 
any  British  built  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  any  of 
the  said  fisheries,  and  to  all  such  bounties,  premiums, 
and  emoluments,  as  are  granted  by  either  or  both  of 
the  acts  continued  by  this  act ;  subject  nevertheless, 
iu  case  of  chiming  sucli  bounties,  to  the  same  duties, 
rules,  regulntionsj  restrictions,  penalties,  and  forfei- 
tures ;  and  every  such  ship  may  import  from  any  such 
foreign  European  port  in  return  for  silch  fish,  oil,  or 
produce,  any  articles  which  any  British  built  ship 
may  by  law  import  from  thence;  subject  neverthe- 
less to  the  same  duties,  rules,  regulations,  restrictions, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as  any  British  built  ship  so 
employed  in  the  like  trade  :  provided  always,  that 
every  such  ship  shall  be  manned  with  the  number  re- 
quired by  law,  either  of  British  seamen,  or  by  sub- 
jects or  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  Provinces, 
who  have  come  to  and  reside  within  this  kingdom., 
and  have  qualified  themselves  in  manner  before  di- 
rected.    S.  p. 

Any  person  so  qualified  as  aforesaid  shall  be  en- 
titled to  purchase,  or  take  by  descent,  and  hold  any 
estate  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  (not  ex- 
ceeding loo  acres)  in  the  same  manner  as  any  natu- 
ral-born subject  of  this  kingdom.     S.  10. 

Any  person  qualified  in  manner  before-mentioned, 
may  import,  and  bring  into  this  kingdom,  all  such 
ships,  tackle,  anil  furniture,  and  all  nets,  and  other 
articles,  employed  in  such  fisheries,  and  also  all 
household  goods,  and  wearing  apparel,  without  pay- 
ment of  any  duty  whatsoever ;  provided  it  shall  be 
made  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners 
of  tlkc  customs  in  Englaad  and  Scotland  respectively, 
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ihat  such  articles  respectively  are  not  imported  by 
way  of  merchandize.     S.  ir. 

Mackarel  FisHKRY.  ]>y  Stat.  35^  G.  III.  c.  54, 
fishcurers  in  Great  Britain  may  import  any  quantity 
of  foreign  salt,  or  take  any  quantity  of  British  salt, 
from  any  salt-works  and  salt-pits,  and  remove  coast- 
wise the  salt  so  imported  or  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  mackarel  (or  any  cod,  ling,  hake,  or  salmon, 
being  taken  in  the  mackarel  fishery)  for  home  con- 
sumption, duty  free,  except  the  customs  due  on  the 
importation  thereof,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  any  curcrs 
of  fish  engaged  in  the  herring  and  pilchard  fishery 
are  enabled  for  home  consumpticm.  See  the  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  Sa/t,  under  herring  and  pilchard 
fisheries. 

For  every  barrel  of  white  mackarel  twice  packed, 
and  completely  cured,  containing  32  gallons,  which 
shall  be  exported  from  Great  Britain  into  any  parts 
beyond  seas  (except  into  any  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  which  case  no  bounty  given  by  this  act  shall 
be  paid)  a  bounty  of  2s.  8d.  shall  be  paid  ;  and  for 
every  barrel  of  mackarel  which  shall  be  landed  from 
any  boats  or  vessels,  and  which  shall  hereafter  be  pro- 
perly salted  and  cured  there,  shall  be  paid  a  bounty 
of  IS. 

Any  person  may  carry  from  any  port  or  place  in 
Great  Britain  to  any  other  place  or  port  in  the  said 
kingdom,  any  mackarel,  or  any  cod,  ling,  hake,  or 
salmon,  being  taken  in  the  mackarel:  fishery,  and 
cured  for  home  consumption. 

The  proper  officers  appointed  to  pay  the  bounties 
given  by  this  act,  are  directed  to  retain  in  their 
hands  the  following  sums,  to  defray  the  charges- at- 
tending the  passing  of  this  act,  until  the  same  shall 
amount  to  200I.  ;  viz.  for  every  barrel  of  mackarel 
on  which  the  bounty  of  is.  shall  be  payable,  the  sum 
of  6d.  and  for  every  barrel  of  mackarel  on  which  the 
bounty  of  2s.  8d.  shall  be  payable,  the  sum  of  is.  66. 

Oyster  Fishery.  By  31  G.  III.  c.  51,  any  person 
who  shall  use  any  net,  trail,  dredge,  or  other  instru- 
ments, within  the  limits  of  any  oyster  fishery,  or 
shall  dredge  fur  oysters,  or  oyster  brood,"  or  use  any 
oyster  dredge,  or  any  net,  instrument,  or  engine 
whatsoever,  within  the  limits  of  any  oyster  fisbiry, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  catching  oysters  or  oyster 
brood,  although  no  oysters  or  oyster  brood  shall  be 

actually 
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actually  taken,  or  shall  with  any  net,  instru'.nent,  or 
engine,  drag  upon  the  ground  or  soil  of  any  such 
fishery,  all  and  every  such  person,  not  lawfully  en- 
titled to  take  or  catch  oysters  therein,  shall  be  deemed 
gniky  of  an  oflbnce  and  misdv'meanor,  and  may  be 
prosecuted  for  the  same  by  indictment  at  the  assizes, 
or  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  for  the 
county  in  which  such  fisliery  shall  lie,  and  the  jus- 
tices in  sessions  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  hear  and  detenr,ine  such  offences  ;  and  such  per- 
sons, being  lawfully  conricted  by  verdict  or  confes- 
sion, may  be  pmiishcd  for  either  of  the  said  offences, 
either  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  as  the  court  shall 
think  proper,  such  fine  not  to  exceed  20I.  nor  be 
less  than  40s.  and  such  imprisonment  not  to  be  for 
more  than  three  months,  nor  less  than  one  month. 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to 
prevent  or  hinder  any  person  from  taking,  catching, 
or  fishing,  for  any  floating  fish  in  the  waters  or 
creeks  within  the  limits  of  any  oyster  fishery,  with 
any  net,  instrument,  or  engine,  which  shall  be  made 
or  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  catching  float- 
ii}g  fish  only.     S.  2. 

Any  justice  of  the  peace  for  any  county  wherein 
any  such  offence  shall  be  committed,  upon  complaint 
and  oath  thereof  made  within  30  days  next  preceding 
such  complaint,  shall  issue  a  warrant  for  apprehend- 
ing and  bringing  the  offender  before  him  ;  And  such 
justice  shall,  if  he  see  cause,  commit  him,  there  to 
remain  until  the  then  next  assizes,  or  then  next  ge- 
neral quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  for  such  county, 
until  such  person  shall  enter  into  recognizance,  with 
two  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  in  the  penalty  of  20I. 
each,  to  appear  and  answer  to  any  Indictment  that 
may  be  preferred  against  him  by  virtue  of  this  act. 
S.3. 

If  any  person  shall  be  found  actually  taking  or 
catching  any  oysters,  or  oyster  brood,  v/ithin  the 
limits  of  any  oyster  fishery,  or  dredging  for  oysters, 
or  oyster  brood  ;  or  u.iug  any  oyster  dredge,  or  any 
net,  instrument,  or  engine  whatsoever,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  or  catching  oysters,  or  oyster  brood, 
although  no  oysters,  or  oyster  brood,  shall  be  actually 
taken ;  or  with  any  net,  instrument,  or  engine,  drag- 
ging upon  the  ground  or  soil  of  any  siich  oyster  fish- 
cry;  any  person  being  owner,  lessee,  occupier  of  such 
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fishery,  or  otherwise  lawfully  entitled  to  take  or  catch 
oysters  t"herein,  and  his  apprentice  or  servant,  in  case 
the  person  so  offending  refuses  to  discover  his  true 
place  of  residence,  may  seize  such  offender,  and  carry 
him  before  a  justice,  who  shall  proceed  against  such 
offender  as  if  brought  before  him  upon  warrant. 
S.4. 

This  act  not  to  affect  any  act  now  in  force  respect- 
ing any  particular  oyster  fishery,  nor  to  preclude  pro- 
secutions at  common  law,     S.  ",  8. 

Thames  Fishery.  By  stat.  9  Anne,  c.  27,  the 
court  of  assistants  of  the  fishermen's  company  (or  the 
major  part  of  them  pi-esent}  may  make  such  bye-laws 
and  ordinances  for  the  good  rule  and  government  of 
the  said  company  as  they  shall  think  fit,  so  as  the 
same  may  be  always  first  approved  of,  or  from  time 
to  time  altered  or  amended  by  the  court  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London.  There 
shall  be  yearly  elected  and  chosen  by  the  next  court 
of  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  out  of  the  six  wardens 
of  the  said  company  for  the  time  being,  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  said  court  of  assistants,  one  fit  person  to 
be  a  maslTsr  of  the  said  art  or  mystery  of  fishermen  j 
and  also  out  of  tivelve  assistants  to  be  nominated  as 
aforesaid,  six  fit  persons  to  be  wardens  of  the  said  art 
and  mystery  (whereof  the  water-bailiff  of  the  city  of 
London  shall  be  one) ;  and  in  like  manner  out  of 
sixty  of  the  commonalty  to  be  nominated,  thirty  fit 
persons  to  be  assistants  of  the  said  company;  which 
said  master,  wardens,  and  assistants,  or  any  sixteen 
of  them,  together  with  three  of  the  said  wardens, 
shall  constitute  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  said  com- 
pany for  the  time  being  ;  and  shall  assemble  together, 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  every 
month  in  the  year,  in  the  hall  of  the  said  company, 
for  the  better  regulating  and  reforming  abuses  com- 
mitted in  the  said  fishery,  and  for  the  due  ordering 
and  governance  of  the  said  fishery,  to  the  holtiing  of 
which  court  the  said  water-bailifi"  shall  be  always  duly 
summoned  to  attend  ;  and  the  said  court  of  assistants, 
or  the  major  part  of  them  present,  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  call  before  them  all  and  every  such  person 
and  persons,  as  shall  use  to  fish  or  drtdge  within  the 
limits  of  the  said  fishery,  and  cause  every  such  per- 
son or  persons,  being  duly  qualified,  or  having  served 
in  her  majesty's  navy  for  the  space  of  two  years,  to 

have 
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have  his  or  their  names  registered  in  a  book  or  books 
to  be  kept  by  the  said  court  of  assistants,  together 
with  the  respective  places  of  abode,  and  the  name  of 
every  apprentice  or  servant  belonging  to  him  or  them. 
And  shall  likewise  cause  some  mark  of  distinction  to 
be  placed  on  every  boat,  vessel,  or  craft,  that  shall  be 
used  in  fishing  or  drudging,  which  shall  not  be 
changed,  altered,  or  defaced,  to  the  end  that  every 
person  or  persons,  apprentice,  and  servant,  as  shall 
offend  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  this  act,  may  be 
the  better  detected ;  and  that  her  majesty  may  be 
the  better  enabled  to  know  what  number  of  abl^- 
bodied  seamen  the  said  company  can  furnish  for  pub- 
lic service. 

Every  person  or  persons  being  duly  summoned  by 
the  said  court  of  assistants  to  appear  before  them,  in 
ordtr  to  be  entered  and  serve  on  board  her  majesty's 
-  navy.  Persons  so  summoned,  and  refusing  to  ap- 
pear, shall  be  sent  on  board  the  fleet,  and  disabled 
to  fish  in  the  said  river  of  Thames  for  the  space  of 
two  years. 

AlkiL'ance  of  Salt  to  Curers  of  Fish.^  By  stat.  41 
G.  III.  c.  ai.  s.  I,  salt  may  be  taken  on  board  duty 
free  for  curing  fish,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  bushels 
for  every  ton  burthen  of  the  vessel ;  but,  before  any 
person -shall  receive  or  ship  on  board  any  quantity  of 
salt  free  of  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  salting,  curing,  or 
preserving  fish,  he  shall  make  entry  in  writing  at  the 
next  office  of  excise  of  his  name  and  place  of  abode, 
and  of  the  number  and  situation  of  every  warehouse 
'  which  he  shall  intend  to  make  use  of  for  the  keeping 
or  storing  of  salt ;  and  shall  also  gi\»c  bond  or  secu- 
rity, to  be  approved  by  the  commissioners  of  excise, 
or  the  persons  who  shall  be  appointed  or  employed 
by  them  for  that  purpose,  in  the  sum  of  500I.  duly 
to  account  with  the  proper  officer  or  officers  of  ex-  J 
cise,  according  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  for  all 
the  salt  which  shall  at  any  time  be  received  or  ship- 
ped for  the  purpose  of  sahing,  curing,  or  preserving 
of  fish  -,  and  that  such  salt,  and  every  part  thereof, 
shall  be  fairly  and  bona  file  employed  and  consumed 
in  salting,  curing,  or  preserving  of  fish  as  aforesaid  ; 
or  shall  be  returned  into  the  warehouse  entered  for 
the  keeping  or  storing  of  salt  duty  free,  from  whence 
the  same  was  taken ;  and  that  no  part  of  such  salt  so 
taken,  received,  shipped,  or  had  on  board,  shall  be 
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fraudulently  sold  or  disposed  of,  contrary  to  the  tiaie 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  act. 

Every  person  intending  to  ship  any  such  salt  for 
tlie  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  give  to  the  proper  officer 
of  excise  of  the  place  from  whence  such  salt  shall  be 
taken  and  shipped,  a  notice  in  writing  of  his  name,  the 
name  of  the  vessel  on  board  which  the  salt  is  intended 
to  be  shipped,  the  name  of  the  master  thereof,  the 
burthen  or  tonnage  of  such  vessel,  the  place  to  Avhich 
such  ship  is  bound,  the  particular  sorts  or  species  of 
fish  expected  to  be  taken  or  purchased  and  cured, 
and  the  exact  and  true  quantity  and  species  of  salt 
intended  to  be  shipped  or  put  on  board  such  vessel. 
S.  2. 

Fish  curers  may  deliver  any  part  of  their  stock  of 
salt,  duty  free,  to  persons  who  have  made  entry  and 
given  bond  as  required,  and  such  salt  shall  l>e  deli- 
vered under  the  rules  of  38  G   III.  c.  89.     S.  3. 

When  salt  is  shipped,  the  excise  officer  is  to  give 
a  certificate,  specifying  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  master  thereof,  the  tonnage  or  burthen  of  the 
vessel,  the  quantity  and  species  of  salt  received  on 
board  such  vessel,  and  the  name  of  the  person  from 
whose  stock  of  salt  the  same  was  taken  and  shipped, 
the  place  from  whence  taken  and  shipped,  the  time 
when  shipped,  and  the  place  to  which  the  vessel,  on 
board  which  the  same  shall  be  so  shipped,  is  bound. 

S.4. 

Unshipping  cured  fish,  except  at  a  lawful  quay, 
subjects  the  owner,  proprietor,  or  master  of  any  ves- 
sel so  offi;nding  to  a  penalty  of  lool.     S.  5. 

Within  24  hours  after  arrival  at  the  port  of  deli- 
very, the  master  of  such  vessel  shall  make  entry  in 
writing  with  the  proper  officer  of  excise  of  such  port, 
specifying  the  quantity  and  kinds  or  species  of  salted 
or  cured  fish  of  which  the  cargo  of  such  vessel  shall 
consist ;  that  is  to  say,  if  herrings,  the  quantity  ac- 
cording to  the  exact  and  true  number  of  crans  of  34 
gallons  each  English  wine  measure,  of  fresh  herrings 
which  were  taken  or  received  on  board  his  vessel ;  if 
pilchards  or  mackarel,  the  exact  and  true  number  of 
barrels,  consisting  of  50  gallons  each,  of  the  like 
measure  which  were  taken  or  received  on  board  fresh; 
and  if  any  other  kind  of  species  of  fish,  the  exact  and 
true  number  of  barrels  of  200  pounds  weight  each, 
or  the  exact  and  true  weight  of  such  fish,  and  also 

the 
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the  exact  and  true  quantity  of  salt  actually  employed 
and  spent  in  curing  and  preserving  such  fish  respec- 
tively, and  likewise  the  true  quantity  of  salt  which 
shall  be  then  remaining  in  or  on  board  his  vessel  un- 
used; and  thereupon  the  proper  officer  of  excise  shall 
go  on  board,  and  inspect  and  examine  all  such  fish 
and  salt,  and  shall  grant  permission  in  writing  under 
his  hand  for  unloading  and  landing  all  such  fish, 
which,  if  required  by  such  officer,  shall  be  unladen 
(and  if  in  bulk,  measured  or  weighed)  by  such  master 
in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer  of  excise  ;  and 
if  any  such  master  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make 
such  entry  as  aforesaid,  or  make  any  false  entry,  or 
shall  refuse  to  unlade  the  salted  iish  of  which  his 
cargo  shall  consist,  and  to  measure  or  weigh  such 
part  thereof  as  shall  be  imported  in  bulk,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  proper  officer  of  excise,  he  shall  forfeit, 
for  every  such  offence,  the  sum  of  lool.     S.  6. 

Certificates  received  in  respect  of  salt  shall  be  pro- 
duced to  the  excise  officer  by  whom  the  cargo  shall 
be  inspected,  who  shall,  if  satisfied,  indorse  thereon 
the  quantity  of  fish  cured  and  landed,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  remaining,  and  the  officer  of  the  port 
from  which  the  salt  was  taken  shall  give  credit  for 
such  salt  as  shall  appear  to  have  been  used,  and  shall 
permit  the  remainder  to  be  warehoused.     S.  7. 

Masters  shall  make  oath  of  the  truth  of  entries, 
and  that  they  have  not  included  therein  any  fish  but 
what  have  been  fairly  cured  on  board ;  that  he  has 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  sold,  embezzled,  or  frau- 
dulently disposed  of,  or  concealed,  or  conveyed  awav, 
or  suffered  any  other  person  or  persons  to  sell,  em- 
bezzle, dispose  of,  or  conceal,  or  convey  away,  any 
part  of  the  salt  taken,  shipped,  or  laden  on  board 
any  vessel  for  salting,  curing,  or  preserving  fish. 
S.8. 

OlHcers  of  excise  may  at  all  times  go  and  remain 
on  board  any  such  vessels  as  aforesaid,  and  inspect, 
examine,  and  take  account  of  all  salt  and  salted  fish, 
and  other  articles  or  commodities  whatsoever  in  or 
on  board  such  vessels.     S.  9. 

If  the  fish  unladed  shall  be  short  one-fifth  part  of 
the  quantity  entered,  the  master  shall  forfeit  locl. 
S.  ic. 

Credit  for  salt  used  in  curing  fish  shall  not  exceed 
the  quantities  herein  specified ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
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every  cran  consisting  of  34  gallons  English  wine  mea- 
sure of  herrings  actually  salted,  cured,  preserved,  and 
produced  to  the  proper  officer  of  excise  in  a  good, 
wholesome,  and  merchantable  state,  65  pounds 
weight  of  salt;  for  every  barrel  of  50  gallons  of  the 
like  measure  of  pilchards  or  mackarcl  so  salted,  cured, 
preserved,  and  produced  as  aforesaid,  95  pounds 
weight  of  salt ;  for  every  1 00  weight  of  all  other  fish 
so  salted,  cured,  preserved,  and  produced  as  aforesaid, 
22  pounds  of  salt.     S.  11. 

Np  further  or  other  credit  or  allowance  for  salt 
shall  be  made,  given,  or  granted  for  or  in  respect  of 
any  fish,  for  which  the  credit  or  allowance  of  salt  by 
this  act  given  or  granted  shall  be  claimed,  set  off,  or 
allowed.     S.  12. 

No  bounty  shall  be  given  for  fish  cured  under  this 
act,  except  red  herrings.     S.  13. 

Masters  of  vessels  importing  salted  fish  into  the 
port  of  London,  shall  make  entry  and  oath  with  the 
excise  officer  at  Gravesend,  and  unlade  into  boats 
the  cargo  in  his  presence.     S.  14. 

Persons  concealing,  embezzling,  or  carrying  away, 
salt  shipped  for  curing  fish,  to  forfeit  50I.  and  the 
salt  shall  be  forfeited.     S.  15. 

For  herrings  in  bulk,  cured  as  red  herrings,  or  for 
exportation  to  Ireland,  the  Hke  quantity  of  salt  shall 
be  allowed  as  for  herrings  in  bulk  for  home  consump- 
tion, on  the  master's  complying  with  the  rules  of  this 
act.     S.  16. 

Excise  officers  may  take  an  account  of  pilchards 
cured  and  packed  in  the  custody  of  any  entered  fish 
curer;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  shall  give 
him  a  debenture  of  the  number  of  barrels  :  before 
such  account  is  taken,  the  owner,  upon  being  re- 
quired, shall  deliver  a  declaration  of  the  number  of 
barrels  of  pilchards  in  his  custody,  and  whether  any 
debenture  has  been  made  out,  or  bounty  allowed;  on 
penalty  of  tool.     S.  7. 

On  production  of  the  debenture  to  the  collector  of 
excise,  he  shall  pay  the  same  bounty  as  on  pilchards 
exported.     S.  18. 

Officers  shall  brand  barrels  of  which  an  account 
shall  have  been  taken.     S.  19. 

By  sec.  20,  penalty  of  200I.  is  inflicted  for  alter- 
ing marks  on  barrels,  &c. 

Before  any  bounty  shall  be  paid  on  pilchards,  the 

owner 
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ovv:ier  sliall  inakc  oath,  that  no  bomityhasbecn  paid, 
and  tliat  they  are  merchantable  fish.     S.  21. 

Such  pilchards  may  be  sold  for  home  consumption, 
or  for  exportation,  but  only  in  the  original  barrels, 
unless  sold  by  retail  in  less  quantity  than  a  barrel. 
^.22. 

No  other  bounty  than  that  given  by  this  act  slvill 
be  paid  for  such  pilchards  exported.     S.  23. 

No  bond  or  certificate  n>  be  subject  to  stamp  duty; 
and  no  fee  shall  be  taken  by  any  officer  of  the  reve- 
nue, on  penalty  of  5I.  ifocl.  penalty  for  forcing 
certificates.  Penalty  of  200I.  for  obstructing  ofiicers. 
S.  24,  26,  28. 

By  sec.  29,  cargoes  may  be  unladen  as  the  owners 
shall  judge  proper,  except  as  far  as  relates  to  excise 
officers. 

By  sec.  30,  no  person  employed  in  taking  or  curing 
fish,  or  preparing  to  depart  on  a  voyage,  or  returning 
therefrom,  shall  be  impressed  upon  certificates  from 
the  officers  of  the  customs.     S.  30. 

By  Stat.  42  G.  III.  c.  3,  the  above  act,  which  was 
originally  limited  to  the  15th  of  October  1801,  was 
further  continued  to  the  25th  of  March  1803. 

Pilchards.  By  stat.  39  G.  III.  c.  65,  for  every 
cask  of  pilchards,  containing  50  gallons,  exported 
from  Great  Britain  until  June  24,  iSoj',  and  entitled 
to  the  bounty  of  7s.  an  additional  bounty  of  i  s.  6d. 

Pilchards  exported  directly  to  the  West  Indies  or 
the  Mediterranean,  in  casks-  of  32  gallons  or  up- 
wards, are  entitled  to  a  bounty  proportioned  to  those 
exported  in  casks  of  50  gallons.     S.  2. 

Commissioners  of  excise  may  allow  fish  to  be  ex- 
ported from  any  place  they  may  deem  proper,    S.  4. 

When  the  warehouse  from  which  salt  is  to  be  de- 
livered for  curing  fish  is  distant  from  the  port  of  ship- 
ping, and  is  intended  to  be  carried  down  the  river 
thereto,  in  such  case,  instead  of  the  bond  directed  by 
the  preceding  act,  38  G.  III.  c.  89,  the  proprietors  of 
the  salt  works  from  wJience  the  same  is  to  be  so  deli- 
vered, or  the  merchant  on  whose  account  such  salt 
shall  be  delivered,  shall  give  bond  to  the  excise  in 
treble  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  the  salt ;  in  which 
bond  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel,  in  which 
such  salt  is  to  be  conveyed,  shall  join,  that  all  such 
salt,  and  every  part  thereof,  shall  with  due  diligence 
and  dispatch  be  duly  carried  and  conveyed  in  stich 
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■vessel  to  the  port  from  which  such  snk  is  Intended  to 
be  shipped  for  the  purpose  of  curing  fish  ;  aiid  that 
all  such  salt  shall,  immediately  on  the  arrival  at  .such 
port,  be  laden  and  put  on  board  the  ship  in  which  the 
same  is  to  be  carried  coastwise  to  the  fish  curcr,  to 
whom  the  same  is  to  be  consigned  ;  and  that  no  part 
of  such  salt  shall,  before  the  same  be  so  put  on  board, 
be  sold  or  delivered  for  home  consumption,  or  other- 
wise fraudulently  disposed  of  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  such  port,  the  secu- 
rity hereinafter  mentioned  shall  be  given.     S.  5. 

Bonds  to  be  cancelled  and  discliarged  upon  the 
makers  of  the  salt,  or  proprietors  of  the  salt  works 
from  whence  the  salt  was  delivered,  or  the  merchants 
on  whose  account  or  to  wliose  order  such  salt  was  de- 
livered, producing  to,  and  leaving  with  the  proper  of- 
ficer of  excise  a  certificate,  imdcr  the  hand  of  such 
other  officer  of  excise  as  shall  be  authorized  to  grant 
the  same,  testifying  a  full  compliance  with  all  the 
terms  of  the  bond  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
clause  ;  such  certificate  shall  be  produced  to,  and  left 
with  sjch  officer  of  excise  within  one  month  next  af- 
ter the  day  upon  which  such  salt  was  delivered.  S.  6. 

On  the  arrival  of  any  vessel  at  the  port  where  salt 
is  to  be  shipped  to  be  sent  coastwise  to  the  fish  curcr, 
bond  is  to  be  given  that  it  shall  not  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed of;  and  upon  certificate  from  the  proper  officer 
of  excise,  that  such  salt  was  duly  appropriated,  the 
same  being  left  with  the  proper  officers  of^cxcise 
within  three  months  after  the  salt  was  shipped,  such 
bond  shall  be  cancelled.  S.  7,  8. 

Botiuiies  on  Irhiging  Fish  to  jilnrhets  of  London  and 
Westminster,  isrc.  By  41  G.  III.  c.  ^(j,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  his  m.ijesty's  treasury  for  the  time 
being,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  may  give  and 
grant,  out  of  surplus  of  the  monies  granted  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  for  the  purchase  of  stores  of 
herrings,  such  premium,  sum  of  money,  or  bounties, 
to  persons  taking  and  bringing  fish  to  the  markets  of 
London,  Westminster,  or  any  other  city,  town,  or 
port  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and  may  make  and 
publish  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the  taking 
and  bringing  to  market  such  fish,  and  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  such  bounties,  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  same  shall  be  granted  ;  and  to 
cause  the  same  to  be  paid  in  such  sums,  and  at  such 

times 
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'  timf  s,  ancl  in  sueh  manner  and  proportions,  sud  to 
annex  such  psuaities  and  forfeitures  for  breach  of  an}' 
such  rules,   regulations,   terms,    and    conditions,  ai 

"  shall  seem  to  tiiem  best  suited  to  the  promoting  the 
beneficial  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  also  to  make  any 
allowances,  or  apply  any  such  sum  or  sums  of  money, 
as  they  shall  think  necessary  in  (he  payment  of  any 
expences  incurred  in  the  promoting  and  encouraging 
Sin  increase  of  the  supply  of  fish :  provided  no  pre- 

■    mium  or  bounty  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  one 

•  vessel,  boat,  or  other  craft,  shall  exceed  the  sum  of 
500I. ;  and  provided  also,  that  such  bounties,  pre- 
miums, and  other  sums  of  money,  shall  not,  in  the 

'  ■whole,  exceed  the  sum  of  30,000!.  See  Aliens,  ap- 
prentices, Exports,  Imports,  Impressing,  Navigation, 
Shipping. 

FLANDERS.     See  Netherlands,  French  Flanders. 

FLORENCE,  a  great  and  opulent  city  of  Italy,  capital 
of  the  dominions  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  si- 
tuated in  N.  lat.  43  deg.  46.  min.  E.  long.  1 1  dcg. 
7  min.  The  productions  of  the  dominions  of  Tus- 
cany which  compose  the  commerce  of  Florence  are 
silk,  oil,  wine,  rough  and  tanned  hides.  The  silk 
manufactures  of  Florence,  their  tafFatas,  velvets,  and 
satins,  have  long  been  in  high  estimation,  as  also  stuffs 
of  gold  and  silk  cloths.  The  manufacture  of  tapestry 
here  established  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
Europe.  Here  is  made  also  some  lace  cheaper  than 
in  France,  but  of  an  inferior  quality ;  and  also  por- 
celain. The  Florence  oil  and  wine  are  both  well 
known,  and  much  exported  throughout  Europe. 
From  England  Florence  exports  pepper,  cloves,  mace, 
indigo,  calicoes,  lead,  tin,  cloths,  bays,  perpetuanas, 
herrings  white  and  red,  pickled  salmon,  Newfound- 
land fj-rh,  pilchards,  calvcskins,  and  various  other 
commodities. 

FLORIDA,  East  and  West,  a  country  of  Noi-th  Ame- 
rica, lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulpli  of  Mexico, 
in  the  possession  of  Spain,  it  abounds  in  all  sorts  of 
timber  and  fruit  trees,  logwood,  fustic,  and  other 
dying  woods,  sassafras,  some  indigo,  cochineal,  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  iron.  This  country,  however,  is  thinly 
peopled,  and  but  indifferently  cultivated  ;  the  crop 
which  it  is  the  best  calculated  to  produce  is  rice. 

FI.OTA,  a  convoy  of  Spanish  merchant  vessels,  guarded 
by  thief  ships  of  war  :  the  merchant  vessels  are  about 
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708  t<3n5  buj^then,  2r4  Icad^'d  with  European  corp.' 
tnodjties  of  every  description.  Spain  itself  furnishes 
littli;  else  than  wines  and  fruit.  The  tiota  sails  from 
Cadia  for  '\';ri  Crua,  in  z\\i  south-west  part  of  the 
gulph  of  Mexico.  The  supercargoes  are  not  per- 
mitted to  break  bulk  till  they  arrive  at  their  place  of 
destination,  and  when  iJl  the  goods  are  loaded  and 
disposed  of,  the  iicct  takes  in  vJie  returns  for  Old 
Spain,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  in  ingots,  plate, 
cochineal,  indigo,  sugar,  hides,  tobacco,  pre-cious 
stones,  &c. 

From  Vera  Cruz  the  flota  sails  to  the  Havannah, 
where  there  is  a  rendezvous  appointed  with  the 
galloons  and  register  ships,  that  they  may  all  return 
together  to  Europe.  See  Galloons  and  Register  Ships. 

FLUSHING,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Dutch  provinces. 
The  port  is  dangerous  and  difficult  to  enter,  but  the 
seamen  are  \'ery  expert.  This  pi  ice  is  a  great  resort  for 
smugglers,  and  likewise  had  a  considei-ablc  siiare  in 
the  India  trade  before  the  revolution, 

FOKIEN,  a  province  in  China,  having  all  commodities 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  China,  but  more  par-« 
ticularly  musk,  precious  stones,  quicksilver,  silk, 
hemp,  or  cloths,  calico,  iron,  and  a  great  variety  of 
utensils,  wrought  to  the  greatest  perfection.  From 
other  parts  of  China  they  receive  cloves,  cinnamon, 
pepper,  sandal  wood,  amber,  coral,  and  many  other 
commodities,  both  for  home  consumption  and  ex- 
portation. 

FOREIGN  ATTACHMENT  is  an  attachment  of  a 
foreigner's  goods,  found  within  a  liberty  or  a  city, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  some  merchants  to  whom  the 
foreigner  is  indebted.     See  Attachment,  Foreign. 

FOREKJN  COURTS.  Upon  a  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations  every  state  boing  free,  independent,  and 
uncontroulable,  the  sentence  of  any  foreign  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  is  not  to  be  called  in  question, 
buf  is  admitted  as  evidence  of  that  fact  upon  which 
it  is  founded.  If,  however,  in  such  sentence  any 
foreign  jurisdiction  shoi.id  state  the  evidence  upon 
which  its  sentence  or  decree  is  founded,  subsequent 
evidence  may  be  admitted  to  disprove  such  evidence, 
and  consequently  the  sentence  or  decree  which  is  a 
deduction  from  it.  But  where  if  is  peremptorily  given 
as  a  sentence,  it  is  conclusive  evidence  which  the 
English  courts  will  not  allow  to  be  questioned. 
3  B  *  FOREIGN' 
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FOREIGN  STATE  is  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power. 
Thus,  if  any  foreign  subject  purchase  goods  in  London, 
and  thcndeparts  privately  to  his  own  country,the  owner 
ofthegoodsmayhavea  certificatefrom  the  lord  mayorof 
London,  on  an  affidavit  being  made  of  the  saleanddeli- 
very  of  the  goods,  upon  which  the  proper  court  in  that 
state  will  execute  a  legal  process  upon  the  party.  At  the 
instance  of  an  ambassador  also  or  consul,  any  criminal 
flying  from  justice  to  any  foreign  state,  may  be  dc- 
-   livercd   up    to   the  laws  of  the  country  where   the 
crime  was  committed.     Where  any  contract  is  made 
abroad,  if  the  party  be  resident  in  England,  it  may  be 
recovered  by  the  English  courts.  See  Law  of  Nations. 
FOREIGNERS  are  persons  subject  to  a  foreign  state  to 
which  they  owe  an  allegiance,  and  although  made 
free  denizens  or  naturalized  in  Great  Britain,   they 
are  nevertheless  expressly  disabled  by  the  act  of  set- 
tlement from  bearing  offices  in  the  government,  from 
being  a  member  of  the  privy  council  or  member  of 
parliament.   See  Alien,  Denize?!,  Natui-nlizatioii. 
FORESTALLING  is  the  buying  or  bargaining  for  any 
corn,  cftttle,  or    other    merchandize,  by  the  way  as 
they  come  to  the  markets  to  be  sold  before  they  are 
brought,  to  the  intent  to  sell  the  same  again  at  an  ad- 
vanced price,  or  buying  or  selling  the  same  araln  in 
the  same  market. 

In  early  times,  when  commerce  and  population  were 
in  their  infancy,  and  the  supply  precarious,  this 
offence,  which  is  now  frequent,  under  the  name  of 
forehand  bargains,  might  have  been  attended  with  the 
most  injurious  consequences,  and  our  -ancestors  were 
particular  in  describing  and  restraining  it.  In  the 
Saxon  times,  by  a  law  of  king  Ethelstan,  "  no  man 
was  permitted  to  buy  any  thing  above  the  value  of 
20  pence,  unless  within  the  gate,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  prefect  or  chief  magistrate,  or  some  other 
trusty  person,  or  some  person  appointed  by  the  king 
in  some  public  place  of  public  resort." 

And  by  a  law  of  William  the  Conqueror,  no  cattle 
shall  be  bought  except  in  towns,  and  in  the  prescn  ce 
of  three  credible  witnesses. 

All  endeavours  to  inhance  the  price  of  any  victuals, 
and  all  practices,  tending  thereto,  whether  buying 
things  in  a  market  before  the  accustomed  hour,  or 
by  spreading  false  rumours,  or  by  buying  and  sellino- 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  market,  are  highly  criminal 
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by  the  common  law,  and  all  such  practices  anclentljr 
came  under  the  general  appellation  of  forestalling. 

Several  statutes  have  been  i.iade  for  punishment  of 
forestalling,  all  of  which,  hov.-ever,  were  repealed  by 
Stat.  12  G.III.  c.  71;  this  oficnce,  however,  is  still 
punishable  upon  indictment  at  common  law  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  See  observations  upon  this  species 
of  offence  at  large  under  the  more  appropriate  article 
Ingrossing  and  Regrafing. 
FORGERY  is  where  a  person  counterfeits  the  signature 
of  another  with  intent  to  defraud.  This  crime  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  fatal  consequences  in  a  commercial 
country,  and  by  the.  law  of  England  it  is  made  a 
capital  felony.  The  following  points  have  been  de- 
termined upon  this  subject. 

A  re(jeipt  to  a  cash  memorandum  is  not  a  receipt 
or  acquittance  for  the  payment  of  money  within  2 
G.  II.  c.  25,  against  forgery.  Forgery  may  be  com- 
mitted by  making  a  mark  in  the  name  of  another 
person. 

It  may  also  be  committed  in  the  name  of  a  person 
who  never  had  existence,  and  it  may  be  committed 
of  an  instrument,  though  such  an  instrument  as  the 
one  forged  does  not  exist  either  in  law  or  fact. 

Indorsing  a  real  bill  of  exchange  in  a  fictitious  name 
is  forgery,  although  the  use  of  a  fictitious  name  was 
not  essential  to  the  negotiation. 

A  forged  bank  note  (although  the  word  pounds  is 
omitted  in  the  body  of  it),  and  there  is  no  water- 
mark in  the  paper,  is  a  counterfeit  note  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money. 

Altering  an  entry  of  money,  received,  made  by  a 
cashier  of  the  bank,  In  the  bank  book  of  a  person 
keeping  cash  there,  by  prefixing  a  figure  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  sum  received,  is  forging  a  receipt 
for  money. 

A  receipt  indorsed  on  a  bill  of  exchange  in  a  fic- 
titious name  is  a  forgery,  although  such  name  does 
not  purport  to  be  the  name  of  any  particular  person. 

If  a  person  who  has  for  many  years  been  known 
by  a  name  which  was  not  his  own,  and  afterward 
assumes  his  real  name,  and  in  that  name  draws  a  bill 
of  exchange,  he  w  ill  not  be  guilty  of  forgery,  although 
such  bill  were  drawn  for  fraudulent  purposes. 

The  following  act  was  passed  to  prevent  forgeries 
on  the  bank.  ^ 

By 
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By  Stat.  41  G.  III.  c.  57,  it  is  enacteJ  tliat  no 
person  shall  make  or  use  any  frame  or  mould  for  mak- 
ing paper  with  the  name  or  firm  of  any  person  or 
body  corporate  appearing  in  the  substance  of  the 
paper,  without  a  written  authority  for  that  purpose, 
or  shall  make  or  vend  such  paper,  or  cause  such  name 
or  firm  to  appe.ir  in  the  substance  of  the  paper 
whereon  the  same  shall  be  written  or  printed,  on 
pain  of  being  imprisoned  for  the  first  oftence,  not 
exceeding  two  years,  nor  less  than  six  months  ;  and 
for  the  second  transported  for  seven  years. 

No  person  shall  engrave,  cut,  etch,  &c.  any  bill 
or  note  of  any  person  or  banking  company,  or  use 
any  plate  so  engraved,  or  any  device  for  making  or 
printing  such  bill  or  note,  nor  shall  knowingly  have 
in  his  custody  such  plate  or  device,  or  shall- utter  such 
bill  or  note  without  a  written  authority  for  the  pur- 
pose, under  the  like  penalty.     S.  11. 

No  person  shall  engrave,  cut,  etch,  &c.  on  any 
plate  any  subscriptions,  subjoined  to  any  bill  or 
note,  of  any  persoji,  or  banking  company,  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand,  or  have  in  his  possession  any 
such  plate,  on  penalty,  for  the  first  offence,  of  being 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years,  nor  less  than 
twelve  months,  and  for  the  second  transported  for 
seven  years.  S.  1 1 1 .  See  Bi//j  of  Exchange. 
FRANCE,  an  extensive,  rich,  xnd  populous  nation  of 
Europe,  having  the  British  channel,  the  Netherlands, 
and  part  of  Germany  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  west,  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south,  part  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  part  of 
Germany  on  the  east.  France  being  situated  in  the 
happiest  climates  of  Europe,  abounds  in  most  of  the 
necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Besides 
corn,  cattle,  sheep,  fruits,  &c.  here  arc  raised  large 
quantities  of  filk,  hemp,  flax,  manna,  saffron,  timber, 
and  other  articles.  The  wines  of  Champagne,  Bur- 
gundy, Bourdeaux,  Gascony,  and  other  provinces  of 
France,  are  too  well  known  to  require  enumeraticm  ; 
and  these,  with  the  attendant  article  of  brandy,  form 
the  staple  of  the  country.  The  silk  m-niufactiires  of  \ 
Tours,  Lyons,  Paris,  ChatiUon,  and  Nismes,  have 
been  carried  on  v.-ith  the  greatest  spirit  and  activity. 
The  French  woollen  cloths  and  stuffs,  ribbons,  lace, 
«ail-doth,  thread,  paper,  cambrics,  lawns,  and  plate- 
^lass  are  also  justly  celebrated.     The  commerce  of 
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France^  pridr  to  the  late  revolution,  ■was  the  greatest 
in   Europe,  excepting  England  and  ■  Holland.     Sh; 
employed  above  a  million  tons  of  shipping.     Her  im- 
ports were  valued  at  ten  millions,  and  the  exports  at 
1 1  millions  and  a  half,  making  a  balance  in  her  favour 
of  two  millions  and  a  half.     Of  the  present  state  of 
the  manufactures  and  trade  of  France,  and  particu- 
larly of  its  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  precision. 
The  unsettled  situation  of  the  country  during  the 
long   period  of  the  revolution    nearly  ruined  for   a 
time  both  their  manufactures  and  commerce.     The 
present  government  seems  to  be  adopting  every  pos- 
sible measure  for  their  regeneration ;  and  since  the 
peace  between  the  two  nations  there  have  been  nc- 
gociations  for  a  new  commercial  treaty,  which,  when  it 
takes  place,  will  undoubtedly  be  much  to  the  interest 
of  both  countries. 
France,    National  Debt  of.      Before   the    revolution 
commenced  in  1789,  the  French  government  paid  an- 
nually for  annuities  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  a  sum  equal 
to  3,400,0001.  and  for  interest   of  perpetual   loans 
about  4,ooo,oGol.,  making  in  all  about  7,400,0001., 
which,  had  the  whole  been  reduced  to  perpetual  debt 
at  five  per  cent,  interest,  would  have  constituted  a 
capital  of  114  millions  sterling. 

During  the  revolution  many  of  the  life  renters 
were  put  to  death,  and  others  died  naturally,  so  that 
at  present,  though  some  fresh  debts  have  been  con- 
tracted on  the  same  plan,  yet  the  whole  annual  ex- 
pence  is  only  21  French  millions,  being  as  nearly  as 
may  be  one  quarter  of  what  it  was. 

The  perpetual  loans  were  diminished  in  amount 
by  two  ditlercnt  operations.  All  those  sums  in  the 
names  of  persons  who  were  either  guillotinetl  or  fled 
to  save  their  own  lives,  had  their  property  confiscated. 
"What  remained  was  divided  into  thi-ee  parts,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  consolidated  third,  and  the  other 
two  remain  without  interest  and  unsettled  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done  with  them.  Reducing  the  life-rerrts  to  a 
perpetual  capital,  and  taking  the  whole  at  five  per 
cent.,  the  debt  would  in  all  amount  to  between  40 
and  50  millions  sterling  only.  Tliis  great  dimmuti'on 
has  been  effected  without  paying  off  a  single  shiMing 
in  the  usual  mode  of  reimbursement,  practicivi  by 
other  states  or  individuals. 

3  B  2  Besides 
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Besides  those  debts  there  remained  at  last  MitU 
sa:niner  ab.jct  i3  millions  sterling  of  floating  debt, 
and  800,000  to  be  paid  anriiaily  in  pensions  to  eccle- 
siastics and  military;  but  neither  tlie  interest  of  the  per- 
petual loans,  the  life  annuities  granted  for  money  lent, 
nor  the  pensions,  are  regularly  discharged.  The  capital 
of  the  3  per  cents,  is  at  53  at  presoit,  and  pays  6  per 
cent,  interest,  that  is  to  say,  it  affords  about  1 1  per  cent, 
for  the  capital.  The  life-re;:ts  are  in  equal  discredit, 
so  that  with  25  millions,  at  the  present  prices,  the 
whole  of  the  national  debt  of  France  mip;ht  bJ  paid 
off.  France  is  therefore  a  nation  nearly  without  debt, 
but  it  is  also  nearly  without  capital  for  trade,  so  that 
it  feels  more  incumbrance,  and  is  under  more  dif- 
liculty  in  paying  the  small  sum  that  remains,  than  the 
ancient  government  was  with  its  heavy  debts. 
FRAUDS  are  deceitful  practices  contrary  to  the  plain 
rules  of  common  honesty. 

The  distinction  laid  down  as  proper  to  be  attended 
to  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  is  this,  that  in  such  im- 
positions or  deceits,  where  common  prudence  might 
guard  persons  from  the  offence,  is  not  indictable,  but 
the  party  is  left  to  his  civil  remedy  ;  but  when  false 
weights  or  measures  are  used,  or  false  tokens  pro- 
duced, or  such  measures  taken  to  defraud  or  deceive, 
as  people  cannot  by  any  ordinary  care  or  prudence  be 
guarded  against,  there  it  is  an  offence  indictable. 
Burr.  1 120  ;  as  causing  an  illiterate  person  to  execute 
a  deed  to  his  prejudice,  by  reading  it  over  to  him  in 
words  different  from  those  written,  HaivL  P.  C.  c. 
71s.  I . 

By  13  Elizabeth,  c.  1;.  s.  2,  3,  all  fraudulent  con- 
veyances of  lands,  &c.  goods  and  chattels,  to  avoid 
the  debt  or  duty  of  another,  shall  (as  against  the 
party  only  whose  debt  or  duty  is  so  endeavoured  to  be 
avoided)  be  utterly  void,  except  grants  made  boimjitle, 
and  on  a  good  consideration  ;  and  all  parties  to  such 
fi.vudulent  conveyance,  who  being  privy  thereto,  shall 
willingly  justify  the  same  to  be  done  botiajide,  and  on 
good  consideration,  orshall  alienate  or  assign  any  lands, 
lease,  or  goods  so  to  them  conveyed  as  aforesaid,  shall 
forfeit  one  years  value  of  the  lands,  or  other  profit 
out  of  the  same,  and  the  whole  value  of  the  goods, 
and  bcmg  thereof  convicted,  shall  suffer  half  a  year's 
imprisonment  without  bail,  the  forfeiture  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  queen  and  the  party  aggrieved. 
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By  Stat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  s.  i.  persons  falsely  or  deceit- 
fully obtaining  or  gettinginto  their  hands  or  possession, 
any  money,  good^-,  chattels,  jewels,  cr  other  things  of 
any  other  person  or  persons,  by  colour  and  meansof  ainy 
privy  false  token,  or  counterfeit  letter,  made  in  ano- 
ther man's  name,  to  a  special  friend  or  acquaintance, 
for  the  obtaining  of  money,  &c.  frorA  such  person, 
and  who  shall  be  thereof  convicted  by  witnesses  taken 
before  the  lord  chancellor,  or  .before  the  justices' of 
assize,  or  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  any  cowt, 
city,  barony,  town,  or  franchise  in  their  general  ses- 
sions, or  by  action  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  of  re- 
cord, cNxry  such  offender  shall  suffer  such  punish- 
ment by  imprisonment,  sitting  upon  the  pillory,  or 
otherwise,  by  any  corporal  pains  (except  pain  of 
death)  as  shall  be  appointed  by  those  before  whom  he 
shall  be  so  cotivicted. 

Justices  of  assize  for  the  time  being,  as  also  two 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  same  county,  whereof  one 
to  be  of  the  quorum,  may  convene,  by  process  or 
otherwise,  to  the  assizes  or  sessions,  and  commit  him 
or  them  or  admit  to  bail,  persons  suspected  of  any  of 
the  aforesaid  offences,  until  the  next  assizes  or  general 
sessions,  &c.  S.  3. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  II.  c.  24,  persons  convicted  of  ob- 
taining money  or  goods  by  false  pretences,  or  sending 
threatening  letters  to  extract  money  or  goods,  may  be 
punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  pillory, 
whipping,  or  transportation. 

If  an  infant  goes  about  the  town,  and  pretending 
to  be  of  age,  defrauds  any  persons  by  taking  credit 
for  goods,  and  then  insisting  on  his  non-age,  the 
person  injured  cannot  recover  the  value  of  their  goods, 
but  may  indict  and  punish  him  for  a  common  cheat. 
Haiu.  P.  C.  c.  71.  s.  6.  Also  producing  papers  pur- 
porting to  be  orders  from  abroad,  and  under  pretence 
of  being  a  merchant  obtaining  goods,  Sayer  206, 
or  to  sell  spirituous  wine  for  a  genuine  commodity 
under  pretence  of  being  a  merchant  and  broker,  sub- 
ject the  party  to  an  indictment,  the  ^tee/i  v.  Mnc- 
karty  and  others.  Mod.  Cas.  389. 
FREEBOOTERS,    pirates  who  infested  the  American 

coast.     5>ee  Buccaneers. 
FREE  IMPORTS  are  certain  articles  which  are  allowed 
to  be  imported  duty  free,  as  whales,  oil,  whale  fins, 
turbots,   lobsters,    &c.  bullion,   diamonds,  precious 

stones, 
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stones,    &c.   Provisions  may  abo  "O^^'  be    imported 
duty  free.     See  Oi:toms,  Exporh  and  Imports. 
FREIGHT.   Frciglit  is  the  consecration  money  agrcetl 
to  be  paid  for  the  use  or  hinof  a  sliip,  or  in  a  larger 
sense,  the  burthen  of  suthsiip- 

The  freight  is  most  fredemly  determined  for  the 
whole  voyage,  without  rcs'ect  to  time ;  sometimes  it 
depends  on  the  time  ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  either 
fixed  at  a  certain    sum  or   the   whole  cargo,  or  so 
much  per  ton,  barrel,  lalk,  or  otlacr  weight  or  mea- 
sure, or  so  much  per  citit.  on  the  value  of  the  cargo. 
'I'he  burthen  of  the  shp  is  generally  mentioned  in  the 
contract  as  follows  :  'oo  tons  or  thereabouts  ;  and  the 
number  mentioned  .<noidd  not  exceed  the  exact  mea- 
sure above  five  toni.     If  a  certain  sum  be  agreed  on 
for  the  freight  of  tic  ship,  it  must  ail  be  paid,  although 
the  ship  when  mcasiu-ed  should  prove  less,  unless  the 
burthen  be  warranted;     If  the  ship  be  freighted  for 
transporting  cattle  or  slaves  at  so  much  a   head,  and 
some  of  them  die  on  the  passage,  freight  is  only  due 
for  such  as  are  delivered  alive  ;  if  for  lading  them,  it 
is-  due  for  all  put  on  board. 

When  a  whole  ship  is  freighted,  if  the  master  suf- 
fer any  other  goods  besides  those  of  the  freight  to 
be  put  on  board,  he  is  liable  for  tlamages. 

If  the  voyage  be  completed  according  to  the  agree- 
ment, without  any  accident,  the  master  has  a  right  to 
demand  the  freight  before  the  delivery  of  the  goods ; 
but  if  such  delivery  is  prevented  by  negligence,  or  ac- 
cident, the  parties  will  be  reciprocally  responsible  in 
the  following  manner  i 

If  the  merchant  should  not  load  the  ship  within 
the  time  agreed  on,  the  master  may  engage  with  ano- 
ther and  recover  damages. 

If  the  merchant  recalthe  ship  after  she  is  laden  and 
sailed,  he  must  pay  the  whole  freight ;  but  if  he  un- 
load before  the  ship  has  actually  sailed,  he  will  in 
such  case  only  be  responsible  for  damages. 

If  the  merchant  load  goods  which  are  not  lawful  to 
export,  and  the  ship  be  prevented  from  proceeding  on 
that  account,  he  must  nevertheless  pay  the  freight. 

If  the  master  be  not  ready  to  proceed  on  the  voy- 
age at  the  time  stipulated,  the  merchant  may  load  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  cargo  on  board  another  ship,  and 
recover  damages,  but  any  real  casualties  will  release 
the  master  from  all  damages^ 


■•.  <■ 
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If  an  embargo  be  laid  on  the  ship  before  she  sails, 
the  charter-party  is  dissolved,  and  the  merchant  pays 
the  expence  of  loading  and  unloading  ;  but  if  the  em- 
bargo be  only  for  a  short  limited  time,  the  voyage 
shall  be  performed  when  it  expires ;  and  neither  party 
is  liable  for  damages. 

If  the  master  sails  to  any  other  port  than  tlfat.  agreed 
on,  without  necessity,  he  must  sail  to  the  port  agreed 
on  at  his  own  expence,  and  b  also  liable  for  any  da- 
mages in  consequence  thereof. 

If  a  ship  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  retaken  or 
ransomed,  the  charter-party  continues  sn  force. 

If  the  master  transfer  the  goods  from  his  own  .iKip 
to  another,  without  necessity,  and  they  perish,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  full  value,  and  all  charges  ;  but  if 
his  own  ship  be  in  imminent  danger,  tlie  goods  may 
be  put  on  board  another  ship  at  the  risk  of  the  owner. 
If  a  ship  be  freighted  out  and  home,  and  a  sum 
agreed  on  for  the  whole  voyage,  nothing  becomes 
due  until  the  return  of  such  ship. 

If  a  certain  sum  be  specified  for  the  homeward 
voyage,  it  is  due,  although  the  correspondent  abroad 
should  have  no  goods  to  send  heme. 

A  ship  was  freighted  to  Madeira,  Carolina,  and 
home,  a  particular  freight  agreed  upon  for  the  home- 
ward voyage,  with  an  option  reserved  for  the  corre- 
spondent at  Carolina  to  decline  it,  unless  the  ship  ar- 
rived before  the  ist  day  of  March.  The  master  did 
not  go  to  Carolina,  and  therefore  became  liable  to 
damages ;  the  obligation  being  absolute  on  his  part, 
and  conditional  only  on  the  part  of  the  freighter. 

If  the  goods  be  damaged  without  fault  of  the  ship 
or  master,  the  owner  is  not  obliged  to  receive  them 
and  pay  the  freight,  but  he  must  cither  receive  or 
abandon  the  whole ;  he  cannot  receive  tliose  that  arc 
not  damaged,  and  reject  the  others.  If  the  goods  be 
damaged  through  the  insufficiency  of  the  ship,  the 
master  is  liable  for  the  same ;  but  if  it  be  owing  tc 
stress  of  weather,  he  is  nut  accountable.  It  is  the 
general  custom  for  masters  on  their  arrival,  to  enter 
their  protest,  and  in  case,  on  the  discharf;c  of  the  ship, 
any  damage  should  appear  on  the  loading,  to  extend 
the  same  ;  but  this  protest  must  be  supported  by  evi- 
dence of  collateral  circumstances. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  thrown  overboard,  or  taker. 
by  the  enemy,  the  part  delivered  pays  freight. 

Thf 
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The  master  is  accountable  for  all  the  goods  received 
on  board  by  himself  and  mariners,  unless  they  perish 
by  the  act  of  God,  or  the  king's  enemies. 

The  master  is  not  liable  for  leakage  of  liquors,  nor 
accountable  for  contents  of  packages,  unless  packed 
in  their  presence.  See  Shippi/ig,  Insttrance,  isfc. 
FUNDS,  PUBLIC.  In  former  times  the  expences  of 
war  were  defrayed  by  extraordinary  taxes  imposed  at 
the  time,  or  by  money  that  the  state  had  accumulated 
for  the  purpose.  The  expences  of  wars  previous  to 
tlie  invention  of  gunpowder  were  very  inconsider- 
able, in  comparison  to  what  they  are  at  the  present 
day  ;  what  was  then  practicable,  is  no  longer  so 
now. 

The  first  attempt  towards  defraying  the  expences 
of  war  by  regular  loans,  was  made  by  the  state  of 
Florence  in  the  year  1344,  when  that  government, 
finding  itself  indebted  to  the  amount  of  6o,oool.  and 
unable  to  pay  immediately,  formed  the  principal  sum 
into  an  aggregate  fund,  the  shares  of  which  were 
transferable,  and  bore  interest  at  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  varying  in  price  according  to  the  state  of 
public  credit. 

Though  at  so  early  a  period  as  that  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  system  now  generally  adopted  was  under- 
stood in  Italy,  and  put  in  practice,  yet  it  was  not  till 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  that  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France  funded,  though  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  the 
immense  debts  incurred  by  liis  long  and  expensive 
wars.  King  William  III.  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
engaging  in  every  expensive  enterprise,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  hberties  of  Europe  from  the  ambitious 
grasp  of  that  monarch,  who  aimed  at  universal  do- 
minion, introduced  the  system  of  borrowing  into  this 
country  ;  but  as  he  had  a  spirit  of  order,  and  came 
from  the  country  that  possessed  the  greatest  financial 
knowledge  at  that  time  in  Europe,  he  did  regularly 
and  systematically,  like  a  merchant,  what  his  oppo- 
nent Lewis  did  with  the  prodigality  and  profusion  of 
a  gay  ostentatious  landholder.  Money  has  been  bor- 
rowed every  war  since.  We  shall  give  an  account  of 
the  particulars,  after  having  first  shewn  its  amount  at 
diffaent  periods  since  the  revolution  in  1688. 
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Tahle  of  the  Rise  rt,(i  Progress  of  the  National  Debt  ffotH 
the  Revolution  in  rgS,  til!  the  Month  tf  February 
1802. 

£• 

600,000 

14,000,000 

55,000,000 

50,000,000 

48,000,000 

78,000,000 

74,000,000 

147,000,000 

135,000,000 

248,000,000 

243,000,000 

4t6,ooo,occ 


1688  The  revolution 

1701   Accession  of  queu  Anne 

1714  Accession  of  Geoge  L 

1728  Accession  of  Georje  II. 

1730  Beginning  of  Spanih  war 

1748  End  of  Spanish  war 

1755  Beginning  of  seven  \-;ars'  war 

1762  Accession  of  his  present  majesty 

1775  Beginning  of  American  war 

1784  End  of  American  war 

1792  Beginning  of  last  war       ,  . 

1802  End  of  the  war 

Thedebt  thus  contracted  bears  iiierest,and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  stock  ;  for  though  it  is  debt  with  re- 
spect to  the  nation,  it  is  stock  to  the  persons  who 
receive  the  interest,  and  who  can  transfer  or  sell  the 
capital  when  they  please. 

It  consisted  of  stock  of  the  following  denomina- 
tions previous  to  the  last  loan,  which  yet  remains  in 
the  market  under  the  denomination  of  omnium,  all 
the  payments  not  having  been  fully  made  up. 
3  per  Cent.  Consols- 

£.         s.   d. 

Amount  of  capital  as  before 

stated  ....     317,395,183     4     5^ 

Redeemed  by 

land  tax  10,454,778     I     8 

Ditto  by  com- 
missioners    29,089,400    o    o 


39,544,178     I      8 


Real  amount  of  capital,  April 

5th  1802          .         .         .         277,851,005 

2      9J 

3  per  Cent.  Reduced  Annuities. 

Amount  of  capital  as 

before  stated      .         .         .          100,091,927 

10     4 

Redeemed  by 

land  tax          7,801,611  17     4 

Ditto  by  com- 

missioners   25,185,000    0    0 

17     4 
13     0 

Real  amount  of  capital,  April            ■■ 

5th,   1802          .          .          .           67,105,315 

4  pet 
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^  per  Cent.  Consols. 

£■      s.   d. 

Amount  of  capital  as  before  stated     49,725,084  17     2 
Redeemed  by  commissioners  1,470,000     o     o 


Real  amount  of  capital,  April  5th 

1802         ....  48,255,084   17     2 


Old  South  Sea  Annnities, 
Amount  of  capital,  as  before  stated  11,907,470     2     7 
Redeemed  by  commissioners  2,920,000     o     o 


Real  amount  of  capital,  April  5th 

1802         ....  8,987,470     2     7 


New  South  Sc'a  Aniudhes, 
Amount  of  capital  as  before  stated    8,494,830     2   10 
Redeemed  by  commissioners  2,401,400     o      o 

Real  amount  of  capital,  April  5th      ■ 

J802         •  .         .         .  6,093,430,     2   lo 


J  3  per  Cent.    i-jp. 

"      Amount  of  capital  as  before  stated     1,919,600     o     o 
Redeemed  by  commissioners  615,000     o     o 

Real  amount  of  capital,  April  5th 


1802 


1,304,600    o    o 


Imperial  3  per  Cent,  ylnunitles. 
Amount  of  capital  as  before  stated       7,502,633     6     8 
Redeemed  by  commissioners  326,327     o     o 


Real  amount  of  capital,  April  5th, 

1802         ....  7,176,306     6 


Recapitulation  of  Capital. 
3  per  cent,  consols       3'7)395ji83 

3  per  cent,  annuities    100,091,927 

4  per  cent,  consols  49,725,084 
OldSouthSeaannuities  11,907,470 
New  ditto  8,494,830 
3  per  cents  of  1 75 1  1,919,600 
Imperial  3  per  cents.       7,502,633 


Total  debt 


496,836,727     0     o 
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£.       s.    d. 

Brought  over  496,836,727     o     o 

Recapitulation  of  redeemed  Stock. 
Redeemed  of  3  per  cent. 

consols  .      39,544,178 

Ditto  of  reduced  an- 
nuities   .         .  32,986,611 
Ditto  of  4  per  cent. 

consols  .  1,470,000 

Ditto  of  old  South 

Sea  annuities  2,920,000 

Ditto  of  new  Soutk 

Sea  annuities  2,401,400 

Ditto  of  3  per  cent. 

1751       .         .  615,000 

Ditto  imperial  3  per 

cent,  annuities  326,327 


Total  amount  of  funds  redeemed     80,263,516     o     o 


416,573,211     o     o 


Besides  the  above  there  are  several  sorts  of  debt 
owing  by  the  nation  : 

Omnium,  as  it  is  called  (in  the  language  of  the 
Stock  Exchange)  means  tlie  last  loan,  or  any  loan 
while  the  instalments  are  paying  ;  navy,  victualling, 
exchequer  bills,  and  ordnance  debentures. 

These  are  only  temporary  as  to  their  form.  The 
omnium  resolves  itself  into  the  different  sorts  of  stock 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  navy,  victualling, 
exchequer  bills,  and  ordnance  debentures,  are  either 
paid  off,  or  converted  into  stock  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  above  descriptions. 

The  interest  receiveable  on  each,  is  specified  by  the 

name  it  bears,  and  the  capitals  may  be  obtained  by  a 

transfer  at  the  bank,   and  dividends  received,  as  by 

the  following  table. 

At  the  Bank  of  England,       Trans,  Days.       Div.    Due. 

c  per  cent,  navv  anns.  IMon.Wed.Fri.")  ,  , 

^^  '  ■  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.  {  J^'""?7   S^^' 

T„es.&Thurs.i^"'l-'"'y5f'^- 


3  per  cent,  consols 

3  per  cent.  1726 
Bank  Stock 

5  per  cent.  1797 

4  per  cent,  consols 

3  per  cent,  reduced 
Long  annuities 
Short  annuities 


'i  ues.  Th.  Fri 
Tucs.  Th.  Fri. 
Tues.  Th.  Sa. 
Wed.  Thu.  Fr. 
Mon.  Wed.  S. 
Mon.Wcd.Fr.^ 


,  April  5th,and 
Oct.   loth. 


At 
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J^  'I'  ^i'tl-.^' .^>ig':j'ij-  Tfa>:s.  Days.         Div    Due, 
;  per  v(f\y^.K  Imp.  ans.    V.o^\-  V7,  Fri.  "I  May  ut 
in'p  \^i  tVr  ;;f  yt-ars  Tu«.  Th,  S.    /Nov.  jtt. 
j;  per  cert.  Iii.'-W  v's-     Tijcs.  Th.S.      7  March  sj. 


Sth, 


Ty.sh  r;n-..  for  »5  years  Tues,  Th,  S.    5  Sept.  ayth. 

?-UVU  Sfa  Siocj:     ^lon.  Wed.Fr."^  j^j^^j 

,  ->.  ct.  Ncvv  S.  S.  a;,.,.  Tues.  Th.  S.      ^  ;^j  j  ,       j^^ 

i  percent.  1751  lues.  Th.  b.     3  •' ^ 

rp.  ct.  Old  S.  S.  an.s     ISIon  Wed.  Fr.  ^  ^ P''^  g^; 

Public  or  common  transfers  arc  made  oi  all  the 
funds  at  the  bank,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
cne,  on  the  respective  days  annexed  to  them  in  the 
table  ;  and  a!!  dividends  are  payable  when  due,  from 
a!ne  in  the  morning  to  eleven,  and  from  one  to  three 
in  the  afternoon,  every  day  In  tlic  year,  Sundays  and 
holidays  excepted ;  and  holders  of  stock  should  par- 
ticularly remember,  that  when  the  books  of  any 
.stock  or  fun<4  are  shut,  that  the  interest  or  dividend 
up  to  that  day  on  which  the  books  were  so  shut,  is 
due,  and  can  be  paid  c«/j  to  that  stockholder  in  whose 
name  the  stock  stands  at  that  time,  or  his  or  her  at- 
torney duly  authorized,  and  to  no  other. 

At  the  South  Sea  House,  transfers  are  made  from 
12  to  I,  and  the  dividends  are  payable  from  i  to  3, 
except  on  Saturdays. 

The  three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities  originated 
in  1 73 1,  although  the  balance  of  the  annuities  granted 
by  the  Sth  of  G.  I.  instead  of  the  St.  Chxistopher's 
and  Nevis  debentures,  on  which  it  was  partly  founded, 
and  which  was  the  last  article  carried  to  this  account, 
were  not  subscribed  into  it  until  the  year  1 75 1  ;  and  it 
owes  its  name  to  the  consolidating  act  passed  in  that 
^■ear. 
Letters  cf  .ittorney  for  trar.tacting  business  in  this 

fund  coit  -  -  -  \6s.  6d. 

Registering  a  will  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 

Bro«:eragf,  zs.  6d.  per  cent,  on  the  sum  bought  or 

sold. 

The  fonr  per  cent,  consolidated  annnities  originated 
in  1777  by  ^  loan  of  5,000,000!.  which  capital  has 
been  aug;nented  to  the  sum  stated  in  the  table. 

The  long  annuities  terminate  in  i860,  and  the  short 
in  1808.  ll.ey  are  sold  not  by  a  percentage,  but  as 
land  is,  at  so  many  years  purchase. 

The  imperial  three  per  cents,  were  borrowed  for 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  ha-  given  security  to 


this  country.  Covernment  w  answerabJv'  fov  the  pay* 
ment  of  th?  interest,  bq  that  to  the  individualswho  pur- 
chase into  that  stock;  there  is  no  ditr'ejcnce  betvcea 
them  and  an  English  fund  paying  the  sajne  interest. 

Although  the  security  for  all  the  different  dctioinj. 
nations  of  government  stock  is  the  same,  naniely,  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  yet  some  sorts  of  stocSi;  arq 
preferred  to  others,  and  consequently  the  prices  arc 
higher  ;  so  that  the  interest  produced  by  the  same 
sum  is  different  when  vested  in  difrerent  sorts  of 
stock.  The  following  table  will  shew  the  price*  at 
which  they  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  render  the  intc. 
rest  on  all  different  sorts  of  stock  equal. 


Consols 
■3  per  Ct 

Consols 
1  per  Ct. 

4^perCt. 

Navy  Cs. 
5  par  Ct 

to  pcrCt 

'Ind. stock 
lO^arCt 

s^\ 

74 

83^ 

92 

185 

194?  j 

SI 

76 

Sji 

9S 

190 

199^ 

sH 

78 

m 

91 

195 

204-;- 

60 

80 

90 

100 

2  CO 

210 

6ih 

82 

921 

102^ 

205  . 

215i 

63 

84  . 

945 

105. 

210 

220:^ 

64i 

86 

965 

loyi 

215 

225i 

66 

88 

99 

no 

220 

231 

671 

90 

lOIl 

1 122 

225 

236I 

69 

92 

1032 

"^. 

230 

24if 

loh 

94 

-OST 

117^ 

23s 

246? 

72 

96 

108 

120 

240 

252 

73i 

98 

IIOj 

122^ 

245 

257» 

75 

100 

II2i 

125 

250 

262I 

iH 

102 

ii4i 

127^ 

255 

267! 

78 

104 

117 

•130 

260 

273 

79* 

109 

119? 

132^ 

265 

278^ 

81 

io8 

I2li 

135 

270 

283^ 

82X 

no 

I23i 

137^ 

275 

288^ 

84 

112 

126 

140 

280 

294 

851 

114 

I28I 

142^ 

28s 

2994 

87 

116 

30' 

145 

290 

3f^4 

88i 

118 

'32i 

147^ 

.295 

309I 

90 

120 

135 

15°, 

300 

315, 

pii 

122 

TT-i 

I52§ 

305 

3204 

93 

124 

139 

155 

310 

325' 

94-L 

126 

i4ii 

157^ 

315 

33oi 

96 

123 

144 

160 

320 

336 

97i 

130 

1465 

l62i 

325 

341* 

99 

132 

I48i 

165' 

330 

346^ 

Any  personwho  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
prices  in  the  above  table  with  the  price  of  the  funds 
on  the  same  day,  may  easily  judge  of  which  it  is  the 
most  advantageous  to  purchase  into.  The  3  per  cents, 
in  general  are  considerably  above  the  proportional  price 

of 
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of  the  others,  which  -vvouij  not  be  ihe  case  if  all  the 
purchasers  %vere  real  holders  of  stock,  but  those  of 
the  three  per  cents,  are  not  so. 

Besides  government  stock,  there  is  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  India  Company,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  paid  with  equal  regularity.  The 
bank  stock  amounts  to  1 1, 606,000!. 

No  species  of  property  in  which  money  possibly 
can  be  invested  is  realized  with  such  flicility  as  the 
public  funds ;  it  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  mo- 
nied  people  prefer  those  to  other  securities  upon 
which  they  receive  a  greater  profit,  but  with  less 
certainty  and  punctuality. 

India  stock  is  trans'crable  at  the  India  House ; 
transfers  arc  made  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
one,  and  the  dividends  are  paid  from  nine  till  two, 
except  on  Saturdays,  whai  no  business  is  done  after 
twelve  at  noon.  The  common  or  public  transfers  of 
this  stock,  as  well  as  those  of  tiie  Bank  and  South  -Sea 
stock,  although  made  on  the  regular  days  in  the  ta- 
ble, and  within  the  appointed  hours,  yet  are  always 
attended  with  the  following  expences. 


£■ 


s.    d. 

9  o 
12  o 

4  o 

9  ^ 

12  o 


A  transfer  of  bank  stock,  if  under  25I.  o 

If  above  that  sum         -  -  -  o 

A  ditto  of  India  stock,  for  any  sum  -    ,      i 

A  ditto  of  South-Sea  stock,  if  under  lool.       o 
If  above  that  sum  -  -  o 

When  it  is  necessary  to  make  or  ol)tain  a  transfer  of 
some  stock  or  fund,  on  days  or  hours  contrary  to 
those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table,  persons  want- 
ing to  purchase  may  always  be  accommodated  at  any 
time  during  the  office  hours,  where  such  stock  or 
fund  is  transferable,  except  during  the  first  three  or 
four  weeks  of  the  books  of  that  stock  being  shut :  if 
at  the  Bank,  or  India-House,  upon  payment  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  the  witnessing  clerk  ;  and  if 
at  the  South-Sea  House,  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
for  any  such  transfer,  be  tlac  sum  so  transferred  little 
or  much. 

The  same  stock  cannot  be  twice  transferred  on  the 
same  day,  either  by  pubhc  or  private  transfci-. 

Letters  of  attorney  to  sell  stock,  or  receive  divi- 
dends, shouUl  be  taken  out  at  the  office  where  the  bu- 
siness of  that  stock  is  transacted  ;  and  such  letter";, 
when  executed,  must  be  dcposiied  in  that  office  be- 
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fors  any  sjle,   or  other  business  for  which  they  were 
granted,  can  take  place. 

Probates  of  wills  must  also  be  deposited  until  regis- 
tered, which  costs  2s.  66..  and  the  letters  of  attorney 
1 6s.  6d.  each.  If  after  granling  a  letter  of  attorney 
for  any  purpose  the  grantor  acts  personally,  s«ch  ac- 
tion revokes  the  power  of  the  said  letter,  and  it  can- 
not afterwards  be  acted  upon  by  the  person  appointed 
therein.  A  provision  may  be  made  in  the  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  any  person  or  persons,  independent  of  any 
deed  or  will,  provided  names  of  persons  so  to  be  bene- 
fited ?rc  joined  with  the  stockholders  in  a  particular  or 
separate  account  of  stock  -,  which  upon  proof  being 
given  of  the  death  of  either  of  the  parties,  becomes  the 
property  of  the  remaining  survivor  or  survivors. 

In  trust  accounts,  after  the  acceptance  of  all  the 
trustees  named  therein,  any  one  of  them  may  receive 
the  dividends.  An  act  was  passed  in  1796,  by  which 
it  is  declared,  that  when  stock  stands  in  the  name  of 
trustees  who  liave  become  bankrupts  or  lunatics,  or 
are  absent  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
equity ;  or  who  may  refuse  to  transfer  the  stock  so 
vested  in  them  -,  in  any  or  all  of  these  cases,  the 
court  can  order  the  said  stock  to  be  transferred  either 
into  the  name  of  the  accomptant-general  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  or  into  that  of  the  deputy-remem- 
brancer of  the  court  of  exchequer;  in  trust ;  or  to  the 
parties  who  are  entitled  to  the  same.  Or  if  one  trustee 
is  a  bankrupt  or  lunatic,  or  it  is  uncertain  if  he  he 
living,  and  the  remainder  are  willing  to  act,  an  order 
may  be  obtained,  empowering  them  cither  to  transfer 
the  stock  in  question,  or  to  receive  and  pay  over  the 
dividends.  And  in  case  a  bankrupt  refuses  to  transfer 
stock  which  belongs  to  him,  the  chancellor  may  (upon 
a  petition  from  his  assignees)  order  the  stock  to  be 
transferred  into  their  names.  He  may  also,  in  certain 
cases,  order  the  stock  of  hmaiics  to  be  transferred. 

Transfers  of  stock  may  not  only  be  made  on  no 
transferring  days  by  payment  of  2s.  6d.  extra,  but  also 
after  transfer  hours  ;  but  if  the  transfer  ticket  is  deli- 
vered in  within  the  time  appointed,  although  the 
transfer  has  not  been  actually  made,  it  will  save  the 
extra  expcnce.  In  order  to  discover  stock,  in  which 
any  person  has  a  particular  interest,  application  should 
be  made  to  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  that  parti- 
cular stock,  who  will  moke  the  search. 

T  Q  Stock- 
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Stcck-holders  should  be  very  exact  in  the  insertion 
of  their  names  and  description,  and  should  be  atten- 
tive to  writing  in  their  usual  manner,  as  negligence  in 
those  points  has  frequently  occasioned  delay  and  con- 
fusion. 

Either  the  person  who  transfers  his  property,  or  his 
broker,  must  be  known  to  the  witnessing  clerk,  or 
their  personal  identity  must  be  proved  by  some  one 
who  is  kno'.vn  in  the  office. 

It  is  wf  11  for  the  buyer  to  keep  the  seller's  receipt 
as  a  vouclier  until  he  has  received  one  dividend. 

Government  stock  is  exempt  from  any  change  in 
the  transfer  ^  but  every  transfer  in  any  company,  so- 
ciety, or  corporation,  is  liable  to  a  duty. 

A  tran.sfer  of  India  stock,  whatever  the  sum  may 
be,  costs  il.  ^s. ;  if  private,  3s.  6d.  extra. 

Charge  of  a  letter  of  atton^ey  is 

The  registering  of  a  will. 

Dividends  on  Bank  stock,  South-Sea  stock,  and 
India  stock,  after  acceptance,  are  payable  to  a  written 
order ;  those,  hov/ever,  on  India  stock  must  be  on 
stamps. 

The  dividends  on  Bank  stock  are  payable  when 
due  ;  but  the  dividends  on  the  stock  of  other  comoa- 
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nies,  and  on  the  government  funds,  are  not  payable 
till  several  days  after. 

The  space  between  the  opening  and  shutting  of  any 
stock  is  about  six  weeks. 

At  the  time  of  shutting,  the  dividends  due  are  car- 
ried to  a  separate  account,  and  cannot  be  transferred 
with  the  stock  of  a  proprietor,  the  warrants  being 
filled  up  in  the  name  the  stock  stands  in  when  the 
books  are  shut,  and  of  course  are  payable  only  to  him 
or  his  attorney. 

All  letters  of  attorney  to  sell  or  accept  stock,  or  to 
receive  dividends,  should  be  taken  out  at  the  respective 
offices,  in  order  that  the  description  may  exactly  ac- 
cord with  tiiat  in  the  Bank  books.  Letters  of  attornev 
to  sell  must  be  deposited  in  the  proper  office  prior  to 
sale. 

Acting  personally,  after  granting  a  letter  of  attor- 
ney, revokes  the  power. 

The  public  funds,  from  their  accumulatin<i  ten- 
dency, have  given  just  rise  to  the  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions entertained,  for  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that 
thero  must  be  some  point  beyond  which  they  cannot 
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extend.  Where  that  point  is,  has  been  another  queition, 
and  evidently  productive  of  error  ;  but  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  debt,  the 
case  is  greatly  altered  ;  for,  as  appears  by  the  table  ■ 
already  given,  a  very  immense  sum  has  been  paid,  and  ™ 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fund  proceeds  is  five 
times  as  great  as  it  was  when  first  founded,  and  is 
increasing  every  day  in  the  celerity  of  its  progre^s^ 
net  only  as  compound  interest,  but  by  32d  G.  III.  it 
is  directed,  that  whenever  any  money  shall  be  borrowed 
for  the  public  service,  money  shall  be  raised  in  order 
to  pay  off  the  capital  within  the  space  of  45  years 
from  the  date  of  raising  it.  This  alters  the  nature 
of  the  business  completely,  as  the  ultimate  solvency 
or  insolvency  of  the  nation  must  depend  upon  whether 
the  highest  burthen  we  can  bear  may  be  contracted 
before  the  sinking  fund  begins  to  operate  in  alleviat- 
ing the  burthens  on  the  people.  Should  this  alteration 
take  pL'.ce,  then  a  stoppage  of  the  payment  of  interest 
from  inability  will  never  be  to  be  rpprehended  ;  such 
is  the  consoling  prospect  that  a  perseverance  in  the 
sinking  fund  has  produced,  a  fund  which,  if  it  had 
been  persevered  in  from  the  accession  of  hi.s-  present 
majesty,  instead  of  from  the  end  of  the  Americaa 
war,  would,  before  this  time,  have  reduced  our  debts 
to  little  more  than  one  half  of  their  present  amount. 
The  annual  diminution  of  the  debt  previous  to  the 
American  war  was  considerable,  but  the  paying  off 
was  interrupted  by  the  war,  and  instead  of  a  pro- 
vision made  for  paying  off  the  new  debt  contracted, 
the  funds  destined  for  paying  off  the  old  one  were 
converted  to  the  use  of  the  current  expenditure. 

Besides  our  own  funds,  those  of  the  United  States 
of  America  may  be  considered  as  very  solid,  and  offer- 
ing a  good  employment  for  capital. 

Bcini  Stock  of  the  United  States.  This  bank  was 
established  by  authority  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
in  the  year  1791.  The  act  of  incorporation  passed 
February  25th,  in  that  year.  Its  capital  or  joint 
stock,  according  to  the  last  accounts  received,  amounts 
to  10,000,000  of  dollars,  at  4s.  6d.  ;  or  2,250,000]. 
sterling.  It  is  divided  into  25,000  shares,  of  400 
dollars,  or  90I.  sterling,  each  share,  certificates  for 
which  are  issued  by  order  and  under  the  seal  of  the 
president,  directors,  and  company  of  the  said  bank ; 
which  certificates  entitle  the  holders  of  them  to  such 
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dividends  as  shall  b>;  declared  half  yearly,  by  the  said 
president  and  directors,  on  the  ist  day  of  January 
and  the  ist  day  of  July  in  each  year.  The  above 
capital  consists  of  6,000,000  of  the  six  per  cent, 
fund,  which  has  been  subscribed  into  it,  and  4,000,000 
of  dollars  in  specie.  By  a  resolution  of  the  president 
and  directors  of  this  bank,  which  passed  on  the  ist 
February  1 793,  dividends  upon  this  stock  may  be 
received  in  London,  or  Amsterdam,  without  deduc- 
tion, on  the  proprietors  signing  a  requisition  for 
that  purpose. 

The  transfers  are  made  every  day  by  several  brokers 
in  London,  at  their  offices,  during  Exchange  hours. 
The  brokerage  is  one-fourth  per  cent,  on  the  sum 
bought  or  sold. 

Six  per  Cents.  This  fund  originated  in  1790.  Its 
capital  is  about  29,046,000  dollars,  62  cents,  or 
6,500,0001.  The  certificates  of  this  fund  are  trans- 
ferable every  day,  during  Exchange  hours.  The  di- 
vidends or  interest,  which  is  payable  quarterly,  be- 
ccjme  due  March  3 1  St,  June  30th,  September  30th, 
and  December  31st. 

Brokerage,  as  before  on  the  bank  stock,  one-fourth 
per  cent,  on  the  sums  bought  or  sold. 

New  Six  per  Cents.  \n  the  year  1790  its  capital 
was- 14,523,365  dollars,  45  cents.;  or  3,267,7571. 
4s.  6d. 

The  interest  or  dividends  upon  this  fund  did  not 
commence  until  January  ist,  1801,  till  which  time  it 
was  what  was  called  deferred  stock ;  since  when  they 
become  due  at  the  same  times  as  the  other  six  per 
cents.,  viz.  March  31st,  June  3bth,  September  30th, 
and  December  3  ist,  in  every  year,  until  redeemed, 
for  which,  as  before  stated,  congress  has  made  pro- 
vision. These  certificates  are  also  transferable  as  the 
others. 

Three  per  Cents.    This  fund  originated  likewise  in 
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1 79c-  Its  capital  is  19,484,000  dollars,  68  cents. ;  or 
4,384,0001.  sterling.  The  certificates  of  this  fund 
are  transferable,  like  the  others,  and  the  like  broker- 
age, or  commission,  of  one- fourth  per  cent,  on  the 
sum  bought  or  sold. 

Five  and  One-half  per  Cents.  This  fund  originated 
in  an  act  of  congress,  which  passed  March  3d,  1795  • 
it  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  Uquidating  the 
foreign  debt  of  the  United  States,  and  is  redeemable 
at  pleasure.  Its  capital,  according  to  the  last  accounts 
received,  was  2,000,000  of  dollars,  or  450,000!.  ster- 
ling. The  dividends  upon  this  fund  are  payable 
quarterly,  and  become  due  on  the  3 1  st  of  March, 
the  30th  of  June,  the  30th  of  September,  and  the 
31st  of  December,  in  every  year.  It  is  transferable, 
like  all  the  rest. 

The  proportion  between  pounds  sterling  and 
dollars,  at  the  exchange  of  4s.  6d.  per  dollar,  is  as 
40  to  9.  Thus,  to  exchange  dollars  into  pounds 
sterling,  multiply  the  number  of  dollars  by  9,  and 
divide  the  produce  by  4c. 

To  reduce  pounds  sterling  into  dollars,  reverse 
the  above  rule. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  of  America,  foreign 
and  domestic,  amounts  to  about  17,000,000].  sterling. 

The  holder  of  any  part  of  the  bank  stock,  or  funds, 
has  a  certificate  delivered  to  him,  declaratory  of  the 
United  States  being  indebted  to  him,  or  his  assigns, 
to  the  amount  therein  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  the  as- 
signment of  these  certificates,  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed form,  that  constitutes  the  mode  of  trans- 
ferring the  bank  stock,  as  well  as  the  other  fiinds, 
in  London.  Every  person  possessed  of  these  cer- 
flcates,  may,  whenever  they  chuse  so  to  do,  upon  ap- 
plication, have  his  own  or  any  other  name,  for 
whom  the  cash  is  invested,  inserted  in  the  books  of 
the  treasury. 
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GA I N,  the  profit  or  advantage  tliat  accrues  from 
any  transaction  after  all  expences  are  deducted. 
GAL  ATA,  an  extensive  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
opposite  to  the  seraglio,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
harbour.  Christians,  Jev/s,  Greeks,  Armenians,  &c. 
are  allowed  to  follow  their  own  worship  there,  and 
most  of  them  live  in  that  part. 
GALEON,  or  Galloon,  ships  which  bring  home  from 
Peru  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  produce  to  Spain. 
By  a  regulation  of  the  Spanish  government,  twelve 
men  of  war  and  five  tenders  should  be  annually  fitted 
out  as  galleons ;  eight  ships  of  600  tons  each,  and 
five  small  tenders,  for  the  island  of  Marguerita  ;  for 
New  Spain  two  ships  of  600  tons  each  and  two  small 
tenders  -,  and  for  the  Honduras  fleet  two  ships  of  500 
tons.  Ihese  ships  sail  from  Cadiz  in  January,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  Porto  Bello  in  April,  there  to 
receive  their  loading,  and  reach  the  Havannah  by  the 
middle  of  June,  where  they  join  the  fiota,  and  return 
to  Spain  in  company.     See  Flota. 

GALLEY,  a  low  fist-built  vessel,  so  constructed  as 
both  to  row  and  sail  by  means  of  sails  and  oars. 
They  are  only  in  use  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
largest  belong  to  the  Venetians,  in  some  of  which 
there  are  icoo  or  1200  men.  Malefactors  are  em- 
ployed to  row  the  gallies  by  the  French,  Spaniards, 
and  Italians,  when  they  are  chained,  and  very  se- 
verely treated. 

C^ALLIOT,  a  small  galley  used  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
it  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  chace,  and  all  on  board 
are  fighting  men.     It  can  both  sail  and  row. 

GALLOWAY,  a  countv  in  Scotland  that  lies  the  most 
.,to  the  south,  and  the  nearest  to  Ireland.  Its  produc- 
tions are  in  general  the  same  with  the  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  the  county  gives  its  name  to  a  parti- 
cular breed  of  horses  of  a  middling  size,  that  arc 
strong,  active,  hardy,  and  serviceable. 

GALWAY,  a  sea-port  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the 
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county  of  the  same  name.  It  lies  on  the  gulph  of 
Gahvay,  on  the  west  coast,  100  miles  from  Dublin. 
Its  situation  is  admirably  adapted  for  trade,  and  in 
fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  mercantile  towns  in  Ireland. 
The  salmon  and  herring  fisheries  are.  carried  on  with 
great  spirit ;  vast  quantities  of  kelp  are  manufactured ; 
and  the  linen  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  in  a  state 
of  progressive  improvement. 

GAMBIA,  or  Gambra,  the  name  of  a  district  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  between  Cape  de  Verd  and  Cape 
Rosa,  through  wliich  runs  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  On  this  river  the  English  have  several  facto- 
ries, the  principal  of  which  is  at  Fort  James,  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  river  The  commerce  consists  of 
gold-dust,  elephants  teeth,  and  slaves,  for  which  are 
bartered,  brandy,  iron  and  copper  utensils,  guns, 
powder,  balls,  cloths,  toys,  Sec.  but  particularly  iron 
in  bars  of  twelve  inches  length  and  upwards. 

GAMERON,  Gambron,  or  Gombroun,  called  also 
Bender  AbassI,  an  important  commercial  town  of 
Asia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman  in  Persia.  It  has 
no  harbour,  but  a  spacious  and  excellent  road-stead, 
where  vessels  can  He  in  five  or  six  fathoms  water, 
perfectly  sheltered  from  storms.  It  is  open  to  all 
nations,  except  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  •■,  and 
here  are  to  be  seen  Persians,  Arabs,  Indians,  Banians, 
Armenians,  Turks,  Jews,  Moors,  English,  French, 
and  Dutch.  The  English  carry  thither  silver,  cloths 
of  diflerent  kinds,  pewter,  steel,  indigo,  silk  stuffs, 
and  India  cottons.  The  Dutch  cargoes  consist  of 
dollars,  spices,  siampan,  anis,  and  sandal  woods,  gin- 
ger, indigo,  vermilion,  incense,  benzoin,  quicksilver, 
lead,  pewter,  copper,  cloths,  and  linens.  The  Indian, 
Arabic,  and  Moorish  vessels  are  laden  with  the  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  of  those  countries ;  and  the 
goods  that  come  by  the  caravans  consist  in  various 
gold  and  silver  stuffs,  velvets,  taffeties,  porcelain, 
feathers,  morocco  kather,  wool,  brocades,  carpets, 
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Turkey  camblets,  and  other  slighter  ones  from  Ara- 
bia, medicinal  drugs,  horses,  dragons  blood,  manna, 
myrrh,  incense,  raisins,  dates,  but  particularly  raw 
silk,  which  is  the  greatest  article  in  the  Persian  trade. 
The  commerce,  however,  of  this  place  is  by  no  means 
so  great  as  it  has  been  in  former  periods. 

-GAMING.     By   1 6  Car.  II.  c.  7,  if  any  person  shall 
play  at  cards,  &c.   other  than  for  ready  money,  or 

.    bet,  and  shall  lose  above  lool.  at  any  one  time  of 

meeting,  upon  tick,  he  shall  not  be  bound  to  make 

it  good,  but  the  contract  or  tick  and  security  shall 

be  void,  and  the  winner  shall  forfeit  treble  value. 

By  statute  9  Anne,  c.  14,  all  notes,  bills,  bonds, 

-  judgments,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  given  for 
money  won  at  cards,  dice,  tables,  tennis,  bowls,  or 
other  games,  or  by  betting  on  the  sides  of  such  as 
plav,  or  for  repayment  of  any  money  knowingly  lent 
for  such  gaming  or  betting,  shall  be  void ;  and,  by 
the  same  statute,  if  any  person  playing  at  cards,  &c. 
or  betting,  shall  lose  the  value  of  lol.  at  one  time, 
to  one  or  more  persons,  and  shall  pay  the  money,  he 
mr.y  recover  the  money  lost,  by  action  of  debt,  within 
three  months. 

Where  two  persons  played  at  all-fours  for  two 
guineas  a  game,  from  Monday  evening  to  Tuesday 
evening,  v/ithout  any  interruption,  except  an  hour  or 
two  at  dinner,  the  plaintiff  lost  fourteen  guineas,  for 
which  he  brought  his  action  on  statute  9  Anne,  and 
it  was  held  to  be  one  sitting  -,  one  time  in  the  act 
means  one  stake  or  bet,  and  is  distinguished  by  one 
sitting,  which  means  a  course  of  play,  where  the 
company  never  parts,  though  the  party  may  not  be 
actually  gaming  the  whole  time.  2  Black.  Rep. 
1226- 

Although  the  statute  16  Car.  11.  declares  that  all 
contracts  for  money  lost  at  play,  and  all  securities 
given  for  it,  shall  be  utterly  void,  yet  the  statute  9 
Anne  confines  itself  to  the  securities  for  money  won 
at  play;  upon  which  it  has  been  determined,  that 
though  both  the  security  and  the  contract  are  void  as 
to  money  won  at  play,  only  the  security  is  void  as  to 
money  lost  at  play,  and  that  the  contract  remains, 
and  the  lender  may  maintain  his  action  for  it. 
2  Burr.  1077.   2  Str.  1249. 

The  statutes  having  declared  the  security  void,  a 
bill  of  exchange  given  for  money  won  at  play  cannot 
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bo  recovered  upon,  even  by  an  indorser  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  and  without  notice,  the  original  ille- 
gality of  the  consideration  affecting  the  secivrity  even 
in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  and  boui  fide  holder. 
2  &tr.  1 155.  Doryl.  636,  736.  But  it  seems  that  if 
money  be  paid  on  such  security,  it  may  be  recovered 
back ;  for  payment  under  a  void  security  cannot  be 
supported,  nor  does  the  limitation  of  three  months 
(within  which  time  the  loser  of  money  actually  paid 
at  the  time  it  is  lost  must  bring  his  action  to  recover 
it  back)  extend  to  payments  on  account  of  such  void 
securities.     Ambl.  269. 

An  action  will  lie  to  recover  wagers  fairly  won, 
and  arising  on  a  contingency,  the  event  of  which  is 
unknown  to  both  parties;  but  it  must  not  be  for  a  bUnd 
to  an  illegal  or  an  immoral  transaction.  Cowp.  38. 
2  Wils.  36.   Salk.  354.    I  Lord  Rayin.  6^. 

Insuring  in  the  lottery  is  not  gaming  within  statute 
5  G.  II.  c.  13.  s.  12,  which  will  prevent  a  bankrupt's 
certificate  being  allowed.  Lewis  against  Piercy,  T. 
28  G.  III.    I  H.  B.  'icf.     See  Bankrupt,  Ttisurance. 

GARBLING.  By  stat.  27  Edw.  III.  and  3 1  Eliz.  c.  3, 
the  office  of  garbling  spices,  &c.  with  all  the  fees  and 
profits  thereof,  is  granted  to  the  mayor  and  citizens 
of  London ;  and  all  spices  and  drugs  are  to  be 
cleansed  and  garbled  before  sold,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing the  same,  or  the  value.     See  Charter  of  London. 

GASCONY,  formerly  a  province  in  the  south-west  of 
France,  now  comprehending  the  department  of  Gers 
and  part  of  that  of  Landes.  The  commerce  of  Gas- 
cony  consists  of  corn,  wine,  brandy,  tcrebenthine  oil, 
pitch,  tar,  timber,  ware,  wool,  feathers,  sail-cloth, 
Sic.  The  principal  commodities,  however,  are  wine 
and  brandy,  the  best  of  which  are  made  in  the  Baza- 
dois,  Mount  Marsan,  Landes,  besides  others  of  an 
inferior  quality  made  at  Montauban  and  several  otlicr 
places  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country.  These  are 
exported  in  vast  quantities  from  the  capital,  Bour- 
deaux,  which  is  not  only  admirably  situated  for  fo- 
reitrn  commerce,  but  has  the  advantage  of  the  Ca- 
ronne,  on  which  it  stands,  of  transporting  commo- 
dities by  means  of  inland  navigation  through  a  great 
part  of  France.  In  the  several  ports  of  Gascony, 
Bourdeaux,  Libourne,  and  Bayonne,  are  carried  on 
fisheries  to  a  great  extent,  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  exportation. 

G AUGER 
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G AUGER  OF  EXCISE  is  an  officer  appointed  In 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  ascertain  the  con- 
tents of  exciseable  commodities.  By  stat.  12  Car.  11. 
c.  24.  s.  3>  the  commissioners  or  subcommissioners, 
in  their  respective  circuits  and  divisions,  may  consti- 
tute under  their  hands  and  seals  as  many  gaugers  as 
are  needful. 

By  the  laws  of  excise,  the  kingdom  of  England 
and  Wales  is  divided  into  about  90  collections;  these 
are  subdivided  into  districts;  and  each  district  is  again 
parcelled  out  into  out-rides  and  foot-walks,  within 
each  of  which  a  gauger  or  surveying  officer  is  ap- 
pointed. 

Any  person  applying  to  be  made  a  ganger  must 
produce  a  certificate  that  he  is  above  twenty-one,  and 
under  thirty  years  of  age ;  that  he  understands  the 
four  first  rules  of  arithmetic ;  that  he  is  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  England  ;  how  he  has  been 
employed,  and  what  business  he  has  followed ;  that 
he  is  not  encumbered  with  debts ;  whether  single  or 
married ;  and  if  the  latter,  how  many  children  he 
has,  for  if  he  have  more  than  two,  by  the  rules  of 
the  office  he  is  inadmissible. 

He  must  also  nominate  two  sureties,  and  produce 
a  certificate  signed  by  the  supervisor,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  certificate  he  must  annex  his  affidavit, 
that  he  has  given  no  fee  or  reward  for  obtaining  an 
order  to  be  instructed.  When  this  order  is  obtained, 
and  the  instructor  certifies  that  he  is  fully  instructed, 
he  is  called  an  expectant,  being  to  wait  till  a  vacancy 
happens.  See  Excise. 
GAZETTE,  the  only  authentic  paper  published  by 
royal  authority.  Dissolution  of  partnerships,  com- 
missions of  bankruptcy,  legal  notices  by  advertise- 
■nent,  must  all  be  inserted  in  the  Gazette. 

Proclamations  relative  to  the  shutting  up  the  ports, 
ouarantine,  embargoes,  suspension  or  continuation  of 
bounties,  are  all  inserted  in  the  Gazette,  which  is 
considered  as  legal  notice  to  all  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns. 
GENEVA,  a  city,  the  capital  of  a  small  republic  of  the 
same  name,  surrounded  byFrance,Savoy,  and  Switzer- 
land. It  is  situated  on  the  afflux  of  the  Rhone  from 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  N.  lat.  46  deg.  1 2  min.  E.  long. 
6  deg.  5  min.  Geneva  produces  corn,  wine,  oil, 
cattle,  hemp,  &c. ;  but,  in  general,  it  draws  most  of 
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the  articles  of  consumption  from  the  neighbouring 
countries,  which  it  is  euiioled  to  do  by  means  of  its 
manufactures.  The  principal  of  these  arc  printed 
linens,  and  the  stufi's  called  Indi.mas  ;  gold  and  silver 
lace,  embroideries  of  silk,  wi\ich  are  exported  to  the  H 
dilFercnt  countries  of  Europe,  and  thence  a  great  pro- 
portion to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  printing 
business  is  also  a  material  object  of  trade,  great  nuin- 
bers  of  books  being  thence  exported  through  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  and  Germany.  Much  trade  is  also 
carried  on  in  jewels,  both  true  and  false.  The  article 
of  all  others  the  most  important,  is  the  manufacture 
of  clocks  and  watches,  which  employs  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. 

GENOA,  a  republic  of  Italy;  bounded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  south,  Piedmont  on  the  west,  Parma 
on  the  north,  and  Tuscany  on  the  east  and  south- 
east. Genoa,  the  capital,  lies  in  N.  lat.  44  deg.  25 
min.  and  E.  long.  8.  dtg.  30  min.  The  country  is 
very  mountainous  ;  but  produces  excellent  wine,  oil, 
and  corn,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  import  these  articles  from  the 
Levant.  The  Genoese  make  gold  and  silver  stuffit, 
black  and  coloured  satins,  damasks  and  several  other 
silk  stuffs  ;  and  particularly  velvets,  for  which  this 
country  is  very  celebrated.  The  silk  used  in  these 
manufactures  is  principally  imported  from  Sicily. 
Genoa  was  formerly  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
writing  and  printing  paper,  and  the  exportation  of  it 
is  still  considerable ;  but  other  countries  are  now 
equal  and  superior  to  it  in  this  respect. 

The  manufacture  of  velvet  and  stuffs  is  carried  on 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  country  by  peasants,  who 
at  the  same  time  cultivate  their  little  farms.  They 
are  obliged,  however,  before  they  can  work  for  the 
merchant,  to  purchase  their  right  of  freedom,  which 
costs  100  livres  Genoese.  To  acquire  the  right  of 
having  these  stuffs  made,  and  selling  them,  costs  a 
great  deal  more. 

Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  Genoa  ex- 
ports olives,  sweetmeats,  silk  stockings,  soap,  rice, 
anchovies,  Parmasan  cheese,  almonds,  lemons,  mar- 
ble, coral,  and  also  coffee,  cotton,  and  dying  and  me- 
dicinal drugs  from  the  Levr.nt. 

GEORGIA,  a  country  of  Asia,  one  of  the  seven  Cau- 
casian 
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casian  mountains  in  the  countries  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian.  It  is  divided  into  Turkish  and 
Persic  Georgia.  The  great  article  of  commerce  of 
these  countries  is  that  of  slaves,  male  and  female ; 
■which,  however,  are  less  valued  than  those  of  Cir- 
cassia.  Hence  are  also  exported  silk,  ox  and  bufFalos 
hides,  peltry,  honey,  cotton,  and  goats  wool ;  and, 
besides  these,  the  various  commodities  of  the  interior 
countries  which  pass  through  this.  The  Armenians 
and  Greek  merchants  bring  hither  quantities  of  stuffs 
of  different  sorts  from  Venice  and  Scio,  which  they 
sell  to  great  advantage.  Woollen,  cotton,  coarse  In- 
dian and  other  cloths,  silk  and  other  stuffs,  embroi- 
dery, gold  and  silver  lace,  cochineal,  and  indigo, 
are  also  imported  into  Georgia  from  different  quar- 
ters. 

Georgia,  the  southernmost  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  south  by  the  Floridas,  on  the  west  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  on  the  north  by  Carolina.  Its  capital 
is  Augusta.  The  principal  produce  of  this  state  is 
rice,  which  is  cultivated  all  along  the  coast  in  great 
abundance.  The  land  also  produces  wood  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  particularly  oak,  hickerj',  and  mulberry ; 
and  corn,  tobacco,  snake-root,  sago,  maize,  cotton, 
and  indigo :  and,  besides  these,  it  exports  naval 
stores,  leather,  deer  skins,  and  wax.  The  importa- 
tions are  West  India  commodities,  tea,  wines,  stuffs, 
hardware,  cloth,  shoes,  &c. 

GERIVIANY,  a  large  empire  in  Europe,  composed  of 
a  great  number  of  demi-soverelgn  states.  It  abounds 
in  metal  and  minerals.  Many  places  in  the  circle  of 
Austria,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  contain  mines 
of  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  sulphur, 
vitriol,  and  saltpetre.  Salt  mines,  and  salt  pits,  are 
found  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  and  Lower  Saxony, 
as  are  carbuncles,  amethysts,  jasper,  sapphire,  agate, 
alabaster,  several  sorts  of  pearls,  and  turquois  stones.  In 
Bavaria,  Tyrol,  and  Liege,  are  quarries  of  curious 
marble,  slate,  chalk,  ochre,  red  lead,  alum,  and  bitu- 
men ;  besides  other  fossils. 

Germany  has  vast  advantages  in  point  of  commerce 
from  its  situation  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  per- 
forated, -as  it  were,  with  gi-eat  rivers.  Its  native  ma- 
terials for  commerce  (besides  the  mines  and  minerals 
already  mentioned)  arc  bemps,  hops,  flnx,  tobacco, 
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saffron,  madder,  and  trussels.  Germany  exports  to 
other  countries,  corn,  tobacco,  horses,  lean  cattle 
butter,  cheese,  honey,  wax,  wines,  linen  and  woollen 
yarn,  ribands,  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  tays,  turnery 
wares,  in  wood,  metals  and  ivory,  goat  skins,  wool, 
timber,  both  for  ship-building  and  houses,  cannon 
and  balls,  bombs  and  bomb-shells,  iron  plates  and 
stoves,  tinned  plates,  steel  work,  copper,  brass  wire, 
porcelain,  earthenware,  glass  mirrors,  hogs  bristles, 
mum,  beer,  porter,  smalts,  Prussian  blue,  printers' 
ink,  and  many  other  things.  The  trade  of  the  diffe- 
rent countries  and  places  of  Germany  will  be  found 
under  their  proper  heads. 
GIBRALTAR,  a  promontory  on  the  southern  point  of 
Spain,  situated  in  N.  lat.  45  deg.  50  min.  and  W. 
long.  5  deg.  35  min.  Both  in  a  military  and  com- 
mercial view,  this  celebrated  fortress  is  of  great  im- 
portance, as  being  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  two  harbours,  the  one  lying  to  the  north,  and 
which  can  only  accommodate  small  vessels ;  the 
other,  which  has  an  excellent  stone  quay,  is  fit  for 
the  reception  of  large  ships.  The  bay  of  Gibraltar 
is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth ;  and  in 
which  a  fleet  may  lie  in  great  safety  close  under  the 
fortress.  The  strait  of  Gibraltar  is  13  miles  broad. 
Gibraltar  itself  is  well  known  to  be  little  else  than  a 
mere  rock,  and  only  important  to  this  country  from 
its  situation.  The  intercourse  between  it  and  the 
adjacent  Spanish  territory,  as  well  as  the  opposite 
coast  of  Barbary,  has  been  heretofore  troublesome, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  on  account  of  the  delay  and 
expence  of  the  necessary  passports ;  but,  since  the 
government  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent, 
those  passports,  either  for  pleasure  or  business,  have 
been  granted  without  difficulty,  without  delay,  and 
entirely  without  expence. 

The  trade  has  been  freed  from  all  restraints,  and 
wisely  left  to  its  own  natural  channel,  as  the  most 
hkely  means  of  promoting  its  increase.  Permits  for 
landing  or  shipping  goods  are  indeed  required,  to 
ascertain  the  annual  amount  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports ;  but  they  can  always  be  had  grcUis  at  the  se- 
cretary's office  the  instant  they  are  applied  for.  The 
beneficial  consequences  of  his  royal  highncss's  govern- 
ment have  already  strongly  manifested  themselves  in 
an  astonishing  increase  in  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty.. 
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perty,  and  the  avidity  with  which  people  from  all 
quarters  solicit  permission  to  settle  here. 

CLARIS,  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons  ;  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Grisons  and  Sargcns,  on  the  north  by 
Gastor  and  the  lake  of  Waklestatt,  on  the  west  by  the 
canton  of  Schwitz,  and  on  the  south  by  the  canton 
of  Uri  and  part  of  the  Grisons.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  great  trade  of  a  sort  of  cheese  peculiar  to 
the  country,  which,  being  in  high  estimation,  is  sent 
all  over  Europe.  The  slate  quarries  of  this  canton 
are  also  very  celebrated,  and  furnish  tops  of  tables  of 
great  beauty,  and  prodigious  size. 

GLASGOW,  the  second  town  in  Scotland  for  size  and 
popuLition,  and  the  first  for  trade  and  manufactures. 
The  situation  of  Glasgow  lays  well  for  trade  with  Ire- 
■  land,  with  which  it  had  a  considerable  intercourse ; 
but  it  was  the  commerce  with  America,  before  the 
revolution  in  that  country,  that  raised  Glasgow  to  be 
one  of  the  third-rate  places  for  trade  in  the  kingdom. 
When  the  American  war  commenced,  the  trade  of 
Glasgow  was  interrupted,  and  above  1,500,000  of 
debts  due  were  suspended.  The  city  felt  the  blow 
severely,  and  its  commerce  languished ;  but  the  en- 
terprize  and  capital  of  the  inhabitants  were  soon 
turned  to  another  channel,  and,  in  place  of  being 
merely  merchants,  the  inhabitants  became  manufac- 
turers, and  actually  rival  Manchester  in  many  of  its 
finest  and  best  articles  of  manufacture.  Glasgow  is 
peculiar  in  two  instances  from  almost  any  other  com- 
mercial place  ;  in  this  country,  it  is  the  only  one 
where  manufactures  and  commerce  flourish,  and 
■where  there  is  an  university ;  ami  it  is  perhaps  the 
only  place  in  the  world  that,  losing  its  original 
commerce,  turned  its  capital  and  industry,  with 
energy  and  advantage,  into  a  new  line.  Glasgow 
contains  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and  is  inferior  to 
no  manufacturing  and  trading  town  either  in  build- 
ings, or  in  public  spirit, 

GLASS.     See  Excise. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  a  rich  and  extensive  county 
of  England ;  bounded  on  the  west  by  Monmouth  and 
Hereford,  on  the  north  by  Worcester,  on  the  east 
by  Oxford  and  Warwick,  and  on  the  south  by 
Somerset  and  Wiltshire.  The  city  of  Gloucester, 
its  capital,  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  in  W. 
long.   2  deg.    16  min.  and  N.   lat.   51  dcg.  50  min. 
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This  county  yields  most  luxuriant  pasture,  where  Sre 
fed  some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  the  world,  and  from 
whose  milk  is  made  the  celebrated  Gloucester  cheese,^ 
of  which  immense  quantities  are  sent  through  all 
England,  as  w^ell  as  exported  to  foreign  countries ; 
and  a  good  deal  of  woollen  cloth  is  here  made. 
Gloucestershire  is  also  fainous  for  its  coal  and  iron 
mines.  The  miners,  who  occupy  many  towns  and 
villages,  have  their  particular  laws,  customs,  courts, 
and  judges.  A  navigable  canal  is  made  from  Stroud 
to  Framilode,  forming  a  junction  between  the  Severn 
and  Thames. 

GO  A,  a  city  of  Asia,  on  the  peninsula  on  this  side  the 
Ganges,  situated  in  E.  long.  74~deg.  N.  lat.  15  deg. 
3 1  min.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  India,  and  the  seat  of  a  viceroy.  The  in- 
habitants of  Goa  purchase  of  the  Portuguese  silks, 
damasks,  velvets,  cotton,  porcelain,  and  other  com- 
modities of  China,  Gambia,  and  Bengal.  The  Por- 
tuguese and  Mestees  inhabiting  Goa  trade  to  Bengal, 
Pegu,  Malacca,  Gambia,  China,  and  other  places. 
Thither,  especially  to  China,  they  carry  a  great  va- 
riety of  European  merchandizes,  as  woollen  cloths, 
particularly  scarlet,  all  sorts  of  glass  and  crystal, 
clocks,  watches,  jewels,  wines,  &c.  The  people  of 
Gor.  also  trade  with  Macao,  Persia,  and  to  Ormus,  a 
small  island  on  the  continent  of  Persia,  whither  they 
carry  horses,  dates,  almonds,  raisins,  silk,  cotton, 
cloths,  &c.  which  foreign  vessels  attend  there  to  re- 
ceive. Arrack  is  one  of  the  principal  productions  of 
Goa. 

GOLCONDA,  a  kingdom  of  the  Deccan  of  Hin- 
doostan,  the  capital  of  which,  likewise  called  Gol- 
conda,  lies  in  E.  long.  70  deg.  10  min.  and  N.  lat. 
16  deg.  30  min.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Oriza,  on  the  west  by  Balagate,  on  the  south  by  Bas- 
nagar,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Gulph  of  Bengal.  It 
abounds  in  rice,  corn,  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 
The  indigo  is  likewise  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
of  a  tolerable  quality.  Here  are  also  mines  of  salt, 
fine  iron  for  sword  blades,  and  valuable  manufactures 
of  calicoes,  muslins,  and  chintzes.  The  most  pre- 
cious commodity  of  Golconda,  however,  is  its  dia- 
mond mines,  which  are  the  richest  in  the  world.  The 
two  principal  of  these  mines  are  Raolconda  and 
Gani,  or  Coulour.  The  diamonds  are  usually  pur- 
chased 
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"'  aliased  of  the  black  merchants,  who  buy  parcels  of" 
ground  to  search  for  these  precious  stones.  They 
sometimes  fail  in  meeting  with  any,  and  in  others, 

«    they  find  immense  riches. 

€OLD  COAST,  a  maritime  country  of  Guinea,  where 
the  Europeans  have   several  forts  and  settlements. 

"  The  negro  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Eu- 

■ '  Topeans  for  gold  ;  and  many  of  them  are  employed  in 
'  fishing,  and  cultivating  rice,  which   grows  in  great 

^  quantities.  This  they  exchange  with  others  for  In- 
dian corn,  yams,  potatoes,  and  palm  oil.    See  Guima. 

GOLD  and  GOLDSMITHS.  By  stat;  28  Ed.  L  c. 
20,  gold  and  silver  manufactures  are  to  be  assayed  by 
the  warden  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  London, 
and  marked ;  and  gold  is  to  be  of  a  certain  touch. 
By  Stat.  37  Ed.  III.  c.  7,  goldsmiths  were  to  have  their 
own  marks  in  plate  after  the  surveyors  have  made 

■  their  assay  -,  and  false  metal  was  to  be  seized  and 
forfeited  to  the  king.  By  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  14,  work  of 
silver  made  by  goldsmiths,  &c.  is  to  be  as  fine  as 
sterling,  except  the  solder  necessary,  and  marking 
other  works  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  double  value. 

By  stat.  18  Eliz.  c.  15,  goldsmiths  shall  not  take 
above  is.  per  ounce  of  gohl,  beside  the  fashion,  more 
than  the  buyer  may  be  allowed  for  it  at  the  king's 
exchange ;  and  if  found  faulty  after  having  been 
marked,  the  wardens  and  corporation  shall  forfeit 
the  value  of  the  thing  so  sold  or  exchanged. 

By  stat.  6  and  7  W.  111.  c.  17,  the  cities  of  York, 
Exeter,  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  town  of  Newcastle, 
arc  appointed  places  for  assaying  gold  and  silver 
plate. 

By  stat.  12  G.  II.  c.  26,  gold  plate  made  by  gold- 
smiths shall  comain  22  carats  of  fine  gold,  and  silver 
.plate  1 1  ounces  and  two  pennyweights  of  silver  in 
«very  pound  troy,  or  they  shall  forfeit  lol. ;  and  no 
goldsmith  sh.iU  sell  any  such  plate  until  marked  with 
the  first  letters  of  the  maker's  christian  and  surname, 
the  marks  of  the  city  of  London  being  the  leopard's 
head,  lion  passant-,  &c.,  and  those  made  use  of  by  the 
assayers  at  York,  Exeter,  &c.  All  persons  making  plate 
are  to  enter  their  marks,  names,  and  places  of  abode  in 
the  assay  ofTice.  They  are  likcv/ise  to  send  with  the 
plate  required  to  be  marked  a  particular  account 
tliereof,  in  order  to  be  entered,  &c.  or  forfeit  5I. 
The  assayers  determine  what-solder  is  necessary  about 
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plate,  and  judge  of  the  workmanship,  and  for  g-ood 
cause-may  refuse  to  assay  it  -,  and  if  any  parcel  be  dis- 
covered of  a  coarser  allay  than  the  standrrd,  it  may  be 
broke,  and  defaced. 

GOREIi,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  off 
Cape  de  Vcrd,  situated  in  E.  long.  4  deg.  5  i  min.  and 
W.  lat.  14  deg.  40  mill.,  successively  occupied  by  the 
Dutch,  French,  and  English,  but  guaranteed  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.  Gorec, 
though  of  no  importance  from  its  productions,  is 
eminently  so  in  a  commercial  view,  in  consequence 
of  its  situation.  It  traffics  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Darnel,  Baol,  Sin,  Thin,  Salum,  and  Bar;  and  also 
the  river  Gambia,  as  high  as  Aibreda,  opposite  to 
Fort  James,  which  the  English  occupy  in  the  middle 
of  that  river.  This  commerce  is  peculiar  to  the 
French,  who  exclusively  possess  the  coast  of  the 
above  six  kingdoms.  The  factories  are  established 
in  such  of  the  most  considerable  villages  as  are  most 
commodiously  situated  for  commerce,  and  where  the 
French  residents  treat  with  the  natires  for  slaves, 
ivory,  gold  dust,  and  other  productions  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  neighbourhood,  for  which  they  barter  all 
the  variety  of  European  commodities  that  are  best 
adapted  to  the  .African  market.     See  Guinea. 

GOTTENBURGH,  an  client  and  commercial  town 
in  Sweden,  with  a  good  harbour  and  well  furnished 
dock-yards,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Go- 
thelba,  in  E.  long.  10  deg.  5  m.in.  and  N.  lat.  51  deg. 
32  min.  Here  are  manufactured  cloths  and  other 
stuifs,  printed  linens,  and  refined  sugar.  The  her- 
ring fishery  is  its  most  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce, there  being  exported  thence  annually  upwards 
of  6oo,oco  barrels,  besides  30,000  barrels  of  fish 
oil.  The  company  established  at  Gottenburgh,  in 
the  year  1753,  under  the  title  of  the  Sivedhh  East 
I'ulin  C'^tripany,  has  served  much  to  extend  and  im- 
prove tlie  commerce  of  Gotteliburgh.  This  company 
sends  to  India  two,  and  sometimes  three  ships.  It 
is  well  administered,  under  the  government  of  four 
ordinary  and  four  extraordinary  directors.  "With  re- 
spect to  the  trade  of  this  company,  Sweden  having 
few  com.modities  or  manufactures  to  e.'port,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  bound  to  China  puts  in  at  Cadiz,  where 
he  borrows,  in  the  name  of  the  company,  ico.coo 
piastres  at  30  per  cent,  mtercst.j  thence  1  c  sails  <for 
n  D  Can;o'4, 
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Canton,  where  he  purchases  tea,  porcelain,  anJ  other 
commodities  of  China,  which  are  sold  in  Sweden  at 
a  great  proiit,  after  payment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest due  at  Cadiz. 

By  a  navigation  act  passed  by  the  Swedish  diet  in 
1772,  foreign  vessels  can  only  carry  to  Sweden  the 
productions  of  their  country ;  and  can  only  carry 
them  to  one  part,  v.Mthout  the  liberty  of  transporting 
them  thence  to  another. 
GOVERNI.IENT,  an  orderly  power  constituted  for 
the  public  good,  to  maintain  order,  distribute  justice, 
&c.  &c. 

Mankind  have  never  been  found  living  in  any  state 
or  situation,  however  ignorant  or  rude,  in  which 
there  was  not  some  sort  of  subordination  and  govern- 
ment :  so  necessary  it  is  to  have  some  ruling  authority 
for  the  security  of  Che  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of 
men  in  a  state  of  society. 

The  same  differences  of  opinion  and  opposition  of 
interests  that  render  government  of  some  sort  so  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  the  peace  and  protection  of 
mankind,  have  given  rise  to  many  different  forms  of 
it.  The  variety  that  different  opinions  and  circum- 
stances have  given  rise  to,  is,  indeed,  almost  in- 
finite; they  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  three 
kinds  :  the  government  :0  one,  tlie  government  of 
the  m/2Ny,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  which  makes  a 
third.  i  he  first  is  termed  absolute  monarchy  ;  the 
second  republican  ;  and  the  third  mixed  monarchy. 
These  again  divide  themselves  into  an  ir.jnite  num- 
ber of  sjiades ;  but  so  far  as  the  experience  of  past 
times  has  taught  us,  (and  experience  has  been  found 
op  this  subject  a  much  safer  and  more  unerring  guide 
than  theory),  a  mixed  monarchy  is  that  which  unites 
the  advantages  wished  to  be  attained  in  the  most 
complete  maimer  of  any. 

Pure  monarchy,  when  the  sovereign  is  not  con- 
trouled  by  any  law,  is  almost  without  example,  and  is 
liable  to  great  abuse.  Tlie  principle  of  it  is  ex- 
ploded in  every  enlightened  state  of  society.  As  the 
whole  of  the  people  never  can  be  admitted  into  a 
share  of  the  government,  and  as  indeed  the  great 
number  can  only  act  by  representatives,  the  republi- 
can government  is  susceptible  of  very  great  variety  in 
its  form  and  modification,  and  to  still  more  in  its 
manner  of  being  put  in  action  and  administereJ.     A 
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governing  power  where  unity  of  will  and  opinion  Is 
easily  obtained,  but  subject  to  the  controul  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  those  governed,  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  best,  if  we  take  reason  for  our  guide ;  just  as  a 
bargain  is  likely  to  be  the  fairest  where  the  buyer  and 
seller  are  both  concerned  in  regulating  it. 

GOVERNOR,  in  commercial  affairs,  is  a  person  ap- 
pointed to  have  the  principal  management  in  the  af- 
fairs of  a  company.  The  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  East  India  Company  are  chosen  from 
amongst  the  directors.  See  Bank,  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

GRACE.     See  Days  of  Grace,  Usance. 

GRANADA,  a  kingdom  and  province  of  Spain,  bound- 
ed on  the  west  and  north  by  Andalusia  and  Mercia, 
and  on  the  south  anti  east  by  the  INIediterranean.  Its 
capital  is  the  city  of  Granada.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  fruit,  sugar, 
dates,  and  gall  nuts.  Its  most  important  commerce, 
however,  is  silk,  which  is  collected  in  great  quantities ; 
the  country  containing  abundance  of  mulberry  trees, 
on  which  the  silk-worms  feed.  This  silk  is  particu- 
larly excellent  for  sewing. 

GRAVESEND,  a  town  in  Kent,  situated  on  the  river 
Thames,  at  23  miles  distance  from  London.  All  out- 
ward bound  ships  from  London  are  obliged  to  anchor 
off  the  town,  in  order  that  they  may  be  visited  by  the 
custom-house  officers.  Ships  homeward  bound  take 
in  waiters,  if  they  have  not  got  them  before.  See 
Customs,  &c.  &c. 

GREENLAND,  is  a  general  name  by  which  is  now 
denoted  the  most  easterly  parts  of  America  stretch- 
ing towards  the  north  pole,  and  likewise  some  islands 
northw;u'd  of  the  continent  of  Em-ope,  lying  in  very 
high  latitudes.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  West 
and  East  Greenland.  West  Greenland  is  now  consi- 
dered as  part  of  the  continent  of  America.  The  part 
of  which  the  Europeans  have  any  knowledge  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Baffin's  Bay,  on  the  south  by 
Davis's  Straits,  and  the  east  by  the  northern  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country, 
and  in  many  places  so  high,  that  it  may  be  dis- 
cerned 30  leagues  off  at  sea.  The  inland  mountains, 
hills,  and  rocks  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow  ;  but 
the  low  lands  on  the  sea  side  are  clothed  with  ver- 
dure in  the  summer  seaaon.     The  coast  abounds  with 
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inlets,  bays,  and  large  rivers,  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
number  of  islands  of  different  dimensions.  In  a 
great  many  places,  however,  on  the  eastern  coast  espe- 
cially, the  shore  is  inaccessible,  by  reason  of  the  float- 
ing mountains  of  ice  :  that  part  of  the  country  which 
is  now  visited  and  settled  by  the  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gians, lies  between  the  64th  and  68th  degrees  of 
north  latitude  ;  and  thus  far  it  is  said  tlie  climate  is 
temperate.  The  soil  of  Greenland  varies  like  that  of 
all  other  mountainous  countries.  Greenland  is  con- 
ceived to  contain  many  mines  of  metal,  though  none 
of  them  are  wrought.  Whales,  sword  fish,  porpoises, 
&c.  abound  on  the  coasts.  The  Greenlanders  are 
employed  all  the  year  round  in  fishing  or  hunting. 
This  country  is  but  thinly  inhabited. 

East  Greenland  was  a  long  time  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  continent  of  West  Greenland,  but  is  now 
discovered  to  be  an  assemblage  of  islands  lying  be- 
tween 76  deg.  64  min.  and  80  deg.  30  min.  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  9  deg.  and  ao  min.  of  east  lon- 
gitude. 

There  is  a  good  anchorage  in  Schmeerenburgh 
Harbour,  lying  in  north  latitude  74  deg.  44  min. 
cast  longitude  9  deg.  50  min.  45  sec.  lying  in  13 
fathom,  sandy  bottom,  not  far  from  the  shore,  and 
well  sheltered  from  all  winds  :  close  to  this  harbour 
is  an  island  called  Amsterdam  Island,  where  the  Dutch 
resort  for  the  latter  season  of  the  whale  fishery.  These 
islands  are  totally  uninhabited ;  and  although  the 
Dutch  attempted  to  form  a  settlement  without  suc- 
cess, yet,  by  a  late  account,  six  Russian  sailors  con- 
tinued four  years  in  this  inhospitable  country,  which 
affords  a  decisive  proof  that  a  colony  might  be  settled 
in  East  Greenland,  provided  tlie  doing  so  could  an- 
swer any  purpose.  See  Fisheries,  Greenland  Com- 
pany. 

Greenland  Company.     By  stat.  4  and  5  W.  III.  c. 

.  17,  entitled  An  act  for  the  regaining,  encouraging, 
and  settling  the  Greenland  trade,  40,0001.  was  to  be 
raised  by  subscribers,  who  were  incorporated  ;  and 
the  company  to  use  the  trade  of  catching  whales,  &c. 
into  and  from  Greenland  and  the  Greenland  seas ; 
they  might  make  bye-laws  for  government,  and  of 
;  persons  employed  in  their  ships,  &c.     But  by  stat.  i 

■!.Anne,  c,  16,  s.  i,  the  trade  to  Greenland  is  free  to 
all  British  subjects.     See  Fisheries,  ifiivigafie'i. 
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GREENWICH  HOSPITAL.    Bystat.  i  Jac.II.c.  18, 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  thereof  a  duty  was 
laid  on  all  foreign  built  ships,  for  relief  of  decayed 
seamen  in  the  said  hospital.     By  stat.  8  and  9  W.  III. 
c.  23,  and  10  Anne,  c.  17,  every  seaman  shall  allow 
out  of  his  wages  6d.  a  month  for  the  better  support 
of  the  said  hospital ;  and   if  wounded  in  defence  of 
,  merchant  ships,  may  be  admitted  into  the  hospital : 
the  last  act  also  gives  shares  of  prize  money  not  claim- 
ed to  the  hospital,  and  regulates  the  same.     By  stat. 
2  G.  II.  c.  7,  this  duty  is  to  be  paid  by  the  master, 
Sic.  before  the  ship  or  vessel  may  be  cleared  inwards, 
by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  on  forfeiture  of  20I. 
by  every  customer,  collector,  comptroller,  receiver, 
&c.  who  shall   clear   any  ship,  grant  any  warrant, 
cocket,  transire,  return,  or  discharge,  or  suffer  such 
vessel  to  go  out  of  port  till  certilicate  be  produced  of 
the  payment   of  the  duty,  and  that  such  master  is 
not  more  than  30  days  in  arrear.     The  stat.  18  G.  II. 
c.  3 1 ,  provides  and  secures  the  payment  of  6d  per 
month  by  every  officer  and  seaman  in  any  privateer 
or  private  ship  of  war  having  a  letter  of  marque.    By 
stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  16,  the  commissioners  or  governors, 
after  defraying  the  expences  of  the  hospital,  are  em- 
powered to  grant  out-pensions  to  such  worn  out  and 
decrepit   seamen    in  the   king's    service  as  are  not, 
provided  for  within  the  hospital.     See  Prize,   Shij;- 

pivg. 

GRENADA,  one  of  the  windward  Caribbce  Islands. 
Its  principal  port  is  Basseterre,  or  St.  George's,  lying 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
bay,  in  W.  long.  61  deg.  40  min.  .and  N.  lat.  12  deg. 
This  island  is  in  possession  of  Great  Britain.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile,  watered  with  a  variety  of 
streams,  and  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sugar,  besides  rum,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
indigo.  Adjoining  to  Grenada  arc  about  a  dozen  small 
isles,  called  the  Grenadines,  where  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugar  raised. 

GROCERY.  Under  this  denomination  jire  compre- 
hended the  following  articles,  viz.  ahnonds,  aniseeds, 
currants,  dates,  figs,  ginger,  liquorice  juice,  powder, 
and  root,  pepper,  pimento,  plums,  dried  prunes,  rai- 
sins of  all  sorts,  .sugar-candy,  .md  sugus.  See  Ex- 
cise, Exports,  Imports. 

GRONINGEN,  a  large  and  populous  city  belonging  t,o 

1:         3  D  2  «)^e 
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the  United  Provinces ;  it  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  and  in  particular  with  Hamburgh,  Bremen, 
wnd  other  places  to  the  north  of  Germany.  The  har- 
bour is  large  and  commodious. 

GROUNDAGE,  a  small  duty,  payable  in  certain  ports 
by  ships  coming  to  anchor.     See  Anchorage. 

GROSS  WEIGHT,  the  whole  weight  of  goods  or 
merchandize,  including  the  dirt,  dross,  &:c.  mixed 
therewith,  and  of  the  chest,  bag,  &c.  out  of  which 
tare  and  tret  are  deducted.    See  Tare  and  Tret. 

GUADALOUPE,  a  French  island,  one  of  the  lee- 
ward Caribbee  Islands.  Its  centre  is  in  N.  lat.  i6deg. 
-50  min.  and  W.  long.  6\  deg.  20  min.  It  produces 
the  same  articles  as  the  other  Antilles,  namely  sugar, 
rum,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  &c.  Like  the  other  French 
islands,  it  has  suffered  much  during  the  revolution. 

GUAM,  the  largest  of  the  Ladrone  Islands.  The  cli- 
mate is  excellent.  There  is  no  port  that  is  better  for  re- 
storing sailers  to  health  after  the  fatigues  and  diseases 
thatare  incident  to  long  voyages  by  sea.  The  water, 
a'lr,  and  vegetables  are  excellent,  and  flesh-meat  and 
poultry  abundant.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  La- 
drone  Islands  on  which  there  is  a  town  and  fort  in 
the  European  style,  peopled  with  civilized  inhabitants. 

GUARAN  TEE.     See  Indemnifcatb?!,  Security. 

GLT ATI  MALA,  a  kingdom  of  Mexico,  containing 
the  provinces  of  Guatimala  Proper,  Chiapa,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  Costa-rica,  and  Yeragua.  The 
indigo  produced  here  is  superior  to  any  other  raised 
in  America  ;  .nnd  of  this  valuable  commodity  it  fur- 
nishes Europe  alone  annually  2,500  serons,  which  sell 
on  an  average  at  Cadiz  for  320  dollars  each.  It  is 
conveyed  on  mules  backs,  with  some  other  articles  of 
less  importance,  to  the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  60  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Guatimala,  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
lake,  which  loses  itself  in  the  Gulph  of  Honduras. 
The  merchandise  remains  here  to  be  exchanged  for 
those  sent  from  Europe  by  three  or  four  vessels,  which 
arrive  annually  in  July  or  August.  Besides  indigo, 
Guatimala  produces  cocliineal  and  cotton  ;  but  no 
mines  have  been  discovered  there. 

GUELDERLAND,  one  of  the  Seven  United  Dutch 
Provinces,  which  is  intersected  in  a  very  uncommon 
manner  by  navigable  rivers,  the  Waal,  the  Yssel,  and 
the  Leek,  beside  smaller  streams  and  great  numbers 
of  canals. 
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GUERNSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  Channel,  on  rhc 
coast  of  Normandy,  belonging  to  Grert  'Bvitairij  bwt, 
like  the  adjacent  isb.nds  of  Jer--'-       "    '    "  a^j 

by  its  own  laws.     The  soil  is  to...  ...^       r-nd 

produces  corn  and  cattle ;  of  the  latter,  the  cows  are 
in  great  estimation  from  the  richness  of  their  milk, 
and  many  of  them  are,  on  tliat  acco'iint,  imported  into 
England.  But  commerce  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  for  which  the  situation  of  the 
island  renders  it  particularly  favourable.  Guernsey 
is  situated  well,  both  for  fair  trade  and  contraband, 
particubrly  in  wines  and  brandies.  After  the  com- 
mutation act,  and  other  regulations  which  tended 
greatly  to  destroy  the  importance  of  this  place,  it  fell 
considerably  to  decay;  but  since  the  former  duties  have 
been  renewed,  the  old  trade  begins  to  revive,  and  the 
island  will  soon,  in  all  probability,  be  in  as  good  a 
ftate  as  at  any  former  period. 

GUIANA,  a  large  country  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
South  America,  betvreen  the  rivers  Oronoofco  and* 
Amazons.  It  is  divided  into  French  and  Dutch 
Guiana  ;  the  former  consisting  of  the  colony  of  Ca- 
yenne, and  the  latter  of  Surinam,  Berbice,  Demc- 
rary,  and  Isslquibo,  which  wei-e  taken  by  the  English- 
in  the  course  of  last  war,  but  restored  to  the  Batavian 
government  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Spain 
and  Portugal  also  have  colonies  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  of  those  belonging  to  Portugal  a  valuable  part  has 
been  ceded  to  France.  See  Berhice,  Cayenne,  Deme- 
rary,  Surinam. 

GUINEA,  a  country  having  a  vast  extent  of  coast  on 
the  east  of  Africa.  Its  limits,  however,  are  by  no 
means  ascertained.  The  name  is  given,  in  general, 
to  all  the  tract  where  European  nations  purchase 
negro  slaves.  The  coast  where  this  traffic  is  carried 
on  extends  from  Cape  Blanco,  lying  in  N.  lat.  19  deg. 
40.  min.  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  S.  lat.  35 
deg.  Through  all  this  extent  of  country  the  pro- 
ductions and  commerce  are  nearly  the  same.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  gold  are  collected,  particularly 
on  the  Gold  Coast.  It  is  brought  down  from  the 
mountains  by  the  periodical  floods,  both  in  pieces 
and  dust,  and  is  gathered  by  the  inhabitants,  and  by 
them  disposed  of  to  the  Europeans  in  its  natural  ■ 
state.  Elephants  teeth,  gum,  and  other  articles  of 
smaller  value,  arc  the  other  commodities  to  be  pnr- 
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ehased  in  Guinea  ;  but  the  principal  brancli  of  com- 
merce is  that  of  slaves.  In  return  for  these  the  Eu- 
•  ropean  merchants  barter  principally  iron  and  brandy, 
'■  which  are  indispensable.  Besides  these  the  most  ne- 
'  ccssary  articles  are  muskets,  gunpowder,  coarse  linens, 
checks,  stripes,  handkercliicfs,  shoes,  slippers,  rib- 
bons, hardware,  glass,  and  earthen  ware,  copper,  co- 
ral, beads,  toys,  6c c.  &c.  The  computation  of  the 
price  of  articles  is  made  by  &ars,  which  vary  in  value 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  at  dif- 
ferent times. 
GUNPOWDER  and  COMBUSTIBLES.  By  stat.  12 
G.  III.  c.  61,  repealing  all  other  acts,  and  reducing 
into  one,  all  former  acts  relative  to  the  making,  keep- 
ing, and  carriage  of  gunpowder,  no  persons  shall 
make  gunpowder  but  in  the  regular  manufactories 
established  at  the  time  of  making  this  statute,  or  li- 
censed by  the  sessions,  pursuant  to  certain  provisions, 
under  forfeiture  of  the  gunpowder  and  2s.  per  Ih  ,  nor 
are  pestle  mills  to  be  used,  under  a  similar  penalty.  S. 
I,  2.  Only  40  lbs.  of  pjwder  to  be  made  at  gne 
time  under  one  pair  of  stones,  except  Battle  pow- 
der, made   at    Battle  and  elsewhere  in  Sussex.     S. 

3.  5- 

Not  more  than  40  cwt.  to  be  dried  at  a  time  in  one 
stove  ;  and  the  quantity  only  required  for  immediate 
use  to  be  kept  in  or  near  the  place  of  making,  except 
in  brick  or  stone  magazines,  50  yai'ds  at  least  from  the 
mill.     S.  6  and  7. 

Gunpowder  manufacturers  to  have  a  brick  or  stone 
magazine  near  the  Thames,  below  Blackwall,  to  keep 
the  gunpowder  when  made,  on  penalty  of  25I.  per 
month,  and  5I.  per  day  for  not  removing  it  with  all 
possible  diligence  when  made.  S.  8.  No  charcoal  to 
be  kept  within  20  yards  of  the  mill.  S.  10.  No  dealer 
to  keep  more  than  200  lbs.  of  powder,  nor  any  person, 
not  a  dealer,  more  than  50  lbs.  in  the  cities  of  London 
or  Westminster,  or  within  three  miles  thereof,  or 
within  anyother  city,  borough,  or  market  town,  or  one 
mile  thereof,  or  within  two  miles  ti  the  king's  pa- 
laces or  magazines,  or  half  a  mile  of  any  parish 
church,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  2s.  per  lb.,  except 
in  licensed  mills,  or  to  the  amount  of  300  lbs.  for 
the  use  of  collieries,  within  200  yards  of  them.  S. 
12. 
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Sections  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  contain  provision'!  re- 
specting the  licensing  mills,  building  magazines. 

Not  more  thau  25  barrels  to  be  carried  in  any 
land  carriage,  nor  more  than  200  barrels  by  water, 
unless  going  by  sea  or  coastwise,  each  barrel  not  to 
contain  more  than  100  lbs.     S.  i8. 

Sections   19,  20,  21,  and  22,  point   out   various 
means    for    safe    conveyance  of  gunpowder,    both 
by  land   and  water,  and   to  prevent    all  danger  or' 
delay. 

No  gunpowder  to  be  received  on  board  any 
vessel  outward  bound  (except  for  his  majesty's 
service),  before  such  vessel  shall  be  at,  over  against, 
or  below  Biackwall.  And  the  master  of  every 
ship,  &c.  coming  into  the  Thames,  shall  put  on  shore 
all  the  gunpowder  on  board  such  ship,  2:c.  except 
25  lb.,  either  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Black- 
wall,  or  within  24  hours  after  her  coming  to  an  an- 
chor there,  if  the  weather  shall  permit,  on  forfeiture 
for  every  offence  of  all  tlie  gunpowder  found  on  board 
above  25  lb.,  and  also  2s.  for  every  pound  of  gun- 
powder above  25  lb.     S.  24. 

The  Trinity  House  to  appoint' searchers  for  unlaw- 
ful quantities  of  gunpowder  in  vessels  in  the  river 
Thames,  who  are  authorized,  at  any  time  between 
sun-rising  and  sun-setting,  to  enter  into  any  ship  or 
vessel  (except  his  majesty's  ships)  in  the  river  Thames 
above  Blackwall,  and  may  search  and  seize  unlawful 
quantities  of  gunpowder.     S.  25. 

By  the  3  ist  section  of  this  act,  all  former  statutes  re- 
lative to  the  keeping  and  carriage  of  gunpowder  are 
repealed. 

By  the  wet  dock  act,  the  39th  &  401^1  G.  III.  c.  47," 
all  such  vessels  as  shall  have  on  board  any  gunpowder 
exceeding  the  quantity  of  cne  pound,  shall,  before  they 
enter  any  of  tl;e  docks,  basins,  or  cuts,  land  all  their 
gunpowder,  and  unlade  and  clear  their  guns  ;  and  no 
tar,  pitch,  resin,  hemp,  flax,  faggots,  furze,  turpen- 
tine, oil,  hay,  straw,  tallow,  grease,  shavings,  or 
combustibles  shall  be  or  remain  upon  the  deck  of 
any  vessel  in  the  said  dock,  above  the  space  of  1 2 
hours,  under  penalty,  on  the  owner  of  such  goods, 
&c.  or  the  commander,  master,  or  mate  of  the  vessel 
making  default  therein,  not  exceeding   lol    nor  less 

than  5 1.    See  Port  of  London. 

^  '  GUZURATE, 
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GUZURATE,  a  maritime  province  of  India,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Mogul ;  it  is  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  gulphs  of 
Cambaj  and  Sindi.  The  capital  is  Amadabad,  si- 
tuated on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river  that  falls  iiito 
thegulph  of  Cambr.y,  in  E.  long.  72  deg.  -^-j  min. 
and  N.  lat.  22  deg.  58  min.  The  country  is  rich  and 
fertile,  so  as  not  only  to  maintain  the  inhabitants, 
Lmt  to  furnish  articles  for  exportation.     Besides  corn. 
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cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ^imals,  it  produces  various 
medicinal  drugs,  oil,  soap,  sugar,  wax,  honey,  Indigo, 
cotton,  tobacco,  campliire,  assa  foetida,  rock  crystal, 
precious  stones,  dying  woods,  perfumes,  lapis-lazuli, 
borax,  benzoin,  long  pepper,  cummin,  ginger,  salt, 
and  butter.  The  Europeans  furnish  this  and  other 
territories  of  the  Great  IMogul  with  pewter,  vermilion, 
all  sorts  of  cloth,  ivory,  sandal  wood,  cloves,  porce- 
lain, China  stuffs,  gold  and  silver  vessels. 
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HABEAS  CORPUS  Is  the  subject's  -writ  of  right, 
in  cases  where  he  is  aggrieved  by  illegal  impri- 
sonment, or  an  unwarrantable  exercise  of  power. 
This  -WTit  is  founded  upon  common  law,  and  has  been 
secured  by  various  statutes,  of  which  the  last  and  the 
most  efficacious  was  the  31st  of  Charles  the  Second, 
c.  2,  which  is  emphatically  termed  the  habeas  corpus 
act.  This  act  may  justly  be  deemed  a  second  magna 
charta. 

By  this  important  statute  It  is  enacted,  that  on 
complaint  in  writing,  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
committed  and  charged  with  any  crime  (unless  com- 

,  mitted  for  treason  or  felony  expressed  in  the  -war- 
rant, -or  as  accessory,  or  on  suspicion  of  being  acces- 
sory before  the  fact  to  any  petit  treason  or  feloriy 
plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant,  or  unless  he  is  con- 

.  victed  or  charged  in  execution  by  legal  process),  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  twelve  judges  in  vaca- 
tion, upon  viewing  a  copy  of  the  warrant,  or  affidavit 
that  the  copy  is  denied,  shall  (unless  the  party  has 
neglected  for  two  terms  to  apply  to  any  court  for  his 
enlargement)  award  an  habeas  corpus  for  such  pri- 
soner, returnable  immediately  before  himself  or  any 
other  of  the  judges,  and  upon  return  made  shall  dis- 

■  charge  the  party,  if  bailable,  upon  giving  seairity  to 
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a'ppear,  and  answer  to  the  accusation  in  the  proper 
court  of  judicature. 

2.  That  such  writs  shall  be  indorsed,  as  granted  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  and  signed  by  the  person  award- 
ing them. 

3.  That  the  writ  shall  be  returned,  and  the  prisoner 
brought  up  within  a  limited  time,  according  to  the 
distance,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  20  days. 

4.  That  the  officers  and  keepers  neglecting  to 
make  due  returns,  or  not  delivering  to  the  prisoner 
or  his  agent,  within  six  hours  after  demand,  a  copy  of 
the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  shifting  the  custody 
of  a  prisoner  from  one  to  another  without  sufficient 
reason  or  authority  (specified  in  the  act),  shall,  for 
the  first  offence,  forfeit  tool.,  and  for  the  second  of- 
fence 200I.  to  the  party  grieved,  and  be  disabled  to 
hold  his  office. 

5.  That  no  person,  once  delivered  by  habeas  cor- 
pus, shall  be  recommitted  for  the  same  offence,  on  pe- 
nalty of  500I. 

6.  That  every  person  committed  for  treason  or  fe- 
lony shall,  if  he  requires  it,  the  first  week  of  the  next 
term,  or  the  first  day  of  the  sessions  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, be  indicted  in  that  term  or  session,  or  else  he 
admitted  to  bail,  unless  the  king's  witnesses  cannot  be 
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•  "produced  at  that  time ;  and  if  acquitted,  or  if  not  in- 
dicted and  tried  in  the  second  term  or  session,  he  shiiU 
be  discharged  from  his  imprisonment  for  such  imputed 
offence  :  but  that  no  person,  after  the  assize  shall  be 
open  for  the  co\mty  in  which  he  is  detained,  shall  be 
removed  by  hahe,tt  corpus  till  after  the  assizes  arc 
ended,  but  shall  be  left  to  the  justice  of  the  judges  of 
assize. 

7.  That  any  such  prisoner  may  move  for  and  obtain 
his  habeas  corpus,  as  well  out  of  the  Chancery  or  Ex- 
chequer, as  out  of  the  King's  Bench  or  Common 
Pleas  ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  or  judges  denying  the 
,  same,  on  sight  of  the  warrant  or  oath  that  the  same  is 
.  refused,  forfeit  severally  to  the  party  grieved  the  sum 
of  500I. 

3.  That  this  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shAl  run  into  the 
counties  palatine,  cinque  ports,  and  other  privileged 
places,  and  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  &c. 

9.  That  no  inhabitants  of  England  (except  persons 
coiitractiiig,  or  convicts  praying  to  be  transported,  or 
having  committed  some  capital  offence  in  the  place  to 
which  they  are  sent)  shall  be  sent  prisoner  to  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  any  places  be- 
yond the  seas,  within  or  without  the  king's  domi- 
nions, on  pa'n  that  the  party  committing,  his  advi- 
sers, aiders,  and  assistants,  shall  forfeit  to  the  party' 
grieved  a  sum  not  less  than  500I.  to  be  recovered  with 
treble  costs,  shall  be  disabled  to  bear  any  office  of 
.  tru.st  or  profit,  shall  incur  the  penalties  oiprjmunire, 
and  shall  be  incapable  of  the  king's  pardon. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  being  a  high  prerogative 
writ  issuing  out  of  the  King's  Bench  or  Common 
Picas,  not  only  in  term  but  in  vacation,  by  a  fiat  from 
.  the  chief  justice,  or  any  other  judge,  and  running 
into  all  parts  of  the  king's  dominions  ;  if  issuing  in 
vacation,  it  is  usually  returnable  before  the  judge 
himself  who  awarded  it,  and  he  proceeds  by  himself 
thereon,  unless  the  term  should  intervene,  when  it 
may  be  returned  in  court. 

To  obtain  this  writ,  application  must  be  made  to 
.    the  court  by  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  pre- 
rogative writs. 

This  writ  may  also  be  obtained  to  remove  every 
unjust  restraint  of  personal  freedom  in  private  life, 
though  imposed  by  a  husband  or  a  father;  but  when 
women  or  infants  are  brought  \.v{ihy  habeas  corpus y\hc 


court  will  only  set  them  free  from  an  unmerited  or 
unreasonable  confinement,  and  will  leave  them  at  li- 
berty to  choose  v/here  they  will  go. 
HAGUE,  a  large  city  in  the  province  of  Holland,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Dutch  government.  It  is  almost  the 
only  large  and  flourishing  city  in  that  country  which 
is  not  supported  by  foreign  trade.  It  contains  from 
40  to  50,000  iidiabitants. 
HAINAULT,  a  province  of  Flanders,  divided  into 
French  Hainault,  the  capital  of  which  is  Valenciennes; 
and  Austrian  Hainault,  the  capital  of  which  is  Mons. 
The  agriculture  of  this  country  is  equal  to  any  in 
Europe,  except  England.  Its  principal  productions 
are  ilax,  hops,  corn  of  all  sorts,  bark  for  tanning, 
fire  wood,  and  also  butter  and  cheese  in  i.nmense 
quantities,  there  being  kept  in  the  province  not  lers 
than  75,coo  cows.  The  great  number  of  iron  mines 
in  that  part  of  Hainault  which  lies  between  the  Sam- 
bre  and  Aleuse,  employ  a  great  number  of  furnaces 
and  forges,  w  Inch  consume  part  of  tlie  fire  wood. 

There  are  here  manufactured  quantities  of  glass  of 
different  sorts,  particularly  plate-glass,  linen  cloths, 
lace,  pottery,  &c. 
HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  America, 
situated  in  W.  long.  64  deg.  50  min.  and  N.  lat.  44 
deg.  43-  min.  The  harbour  is  perfectly  sheltered 
from  all  winds,  at  the  distance  of  1 2  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  is  so  capacious,  that  1000  sail  may  ride 
there  in  safety.  Many  merchants  reside  at  this  place, 
and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Europe,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Sec 
Nova  Scotia. 
Halifax,  a  town  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
lyincf  in  W.  long.  2  deg.  and  N.  lat.  53  deg.  45  min.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  kingdom  for  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  particularly  kerseys 
and  shalloons. 
HAIR  POWDER.  See  ii'.vf/Vc,  Exportation,  Importa- 
tion, Starch. 
HAMBURGH,  a  free  imperial  city  of  Lower  Saxony, 
and  one  of  the  Hanscatic  towns,  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  E.  long.  9  ileg.  55  min.  and 
N.  lat.  53  deg.  34  min.  It  is  without  exception 
the  most  flourisiiing,  populous,  and  commercial  city 
in  the  empire  of  Germany.  The  Elbe  forms  here 
an  excellent  harbour,  a^nd  by  a  canal  are  transported 
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hence  merchandize  through  great  part  of  Germany. 
-    The  merchants  are  not  only  very  numerous  and  of 
all  nations,  but  among  them  are  to  be  found  some 
of  the  greatest  capitalists  in  Europe ;  and  none  dis- 
play greater  enterprize  in  commercial  speculations. 
The    commerce    of    this    city    consists   in   the  sale 
of  the  produce  of  the  north  of  Germany  manufac- 
tures, the   importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and 
the  re-exportation   of  merchandize  to  different  parts 
of  Europe.     The  principal   manufactures  consist    of 
refined  sugars,  printed  linens,  velvets,  lace,  gold  and 
silver   thread,    buttons,   metal   buttons,  knit  stock- 
ings,   sail-cloth,    brass,    thread,    hats,    flannel,    and 
starch.       The     sugar   refinery   is   reckoned    among 
the  best   in   Europe.     Their  manufactures  are  sent 
to  Germany,  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,    Italy,   France, 
and    Guinea.      The    cotton    they    employ    comes 
comes  from  Cyprus,  Smyrna,  Barbary,  and  the  East 
Indies ;  the   cotton-thread  from  India,  the  Levant, 
and  Turkey.     Hamburgh  has  several  mills  for  mak- 
ing and  twisting  silk  thread,    and  a  variety  of  wool- 
len manufactures.     It    also    imports   from    England, 
France,  Holland,    and  Italy,   rich  silk  stuffs,  gold 
and  silver   brocades,  velvets,  &c.    Dying  is  another 
of  the  arts  carried  on  by  the  people  of  Hamburgh, 
and   they'  arc  reckoned   tlic    best   dyers    in   Ger- 
many.    They  have  also  many  tanneries,  and  make 
an  excellent  sort  of  beer,  called  junkern  beer,  which 
is  exported  in  great  quantities.    Among  the  articles  of 
commerce  of  Hamburgh  may  be  likewise  mentioned 
salt  provisions,  masts,  spars,  and  other  timber,  pitch, 
tar,  salt,  iron,  steel.     The  whale  fishery  also   em- 
ploys a  niunber  of  ships.     During  the  late  war  Ham- 
-,  burgh  was  not  only  a  general  depot  for  goods  of  the 
different  belligerent  powers,  butthe  exchange  business, 
vhich   is  at  all  times  the  principal  one  of  this  place, 
was  most  prodigiously  increased  by  this  event,  it  beinp- 
made  the   centre  of  exchange  of    all  Europe.      It 
may  be   interesting  to  merchants  to  know  that  one 
year's     rcbidcnce   qualifies  any   foreigner    to   be  "a 
burgher. 

At  Hamburgh  the  notes  of  merchants  discounted 
by  the  bank  of  the  place  are  called  over  in  the  m.ost   | 
public  manner,  by  which  means  publicity  is  given  to 
such  transaction.     See  Bai:k  of  Hamburgh. 
HAMBURGH  COxAIP ANY.    Thisw.is'the  most  an- 
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cient  of  our  trading  companies,  and  was  formoly 
called  Merchants  Adventurers.  This  company,  lilce 
that  of  Hudson's  Bay,  had  never  been  able  to  pro- 
cure any  parliamentary  sanction,  and  from  repeated 
complaints  made  of  their  monopoly  (the  last  of  which 
■vs-as  in  the  year  1661),  by  internal  regulations  maJe 
amongst  their  own  body,  facilitated  the  admission  of 
strangers  to  a  participation  of  their  privileges. 

HAMPSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  tlu* 
west  by  Dorsetsnire  and  Wiltshire,  on  the  north  by 
Berkshire,  on  the  east  by  Surry  and  Sussex,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  English  Channel.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  sheep,  -which  fin-nish  wool  for  its  many  fibrics, 
of  shalloons,  kerseys,  and  other  stuffs.  Its  products 
are  iron,  corn,  and  timber,  and  it  is  more  particularly 
famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  honey  and  bacon. 

Hampshire,  New,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Aaierica, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada,  on  the  east 
by  the  district  of  Main  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Connecticut  river.  The  capital  is  Portsmouth, 
which  has  the  only  harbour  on  the  coast.  This  town 
has  considerable  commerce  with  the  West  Indies. 
Its  manufactures  consist  of  some  stuffs,  bricks,  pottery, 
potashes,  and  they  build  a  good  many  ships  and  othtr 
vessels. 

HANOVER,  an  electorate  in  Germany,  subject  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  Its  capital,  Hanover,  is  situated 
in  E.  long.  10  dcg.  5  min.  and  N.  lat.  22  deg.  5  min. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  the  electorate  are  linen 
and  woollen  cloths,  damask,  printed  linen,  cotton 
stockings,  caps  and  gloves,  lace,  ribbons,  tobacco, 
mum,  beer,  bacon,  &c.  The  country  produces  a 
great  deal  of  wood,  and  some  minerals,  namely  a 
small  quantity  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  vitriol, 
brimstone,  quicksilver,  and  copperas. 

HANS  TOWNS,  a  number  of  maritime  towns  fitu- 
ated  in  the  north  of  Germany,  which  entered  into  a 
league  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce,  thereby 
forming  a  sort  of  commercial  confederacy  the  mem- 
bers of  which  acted  separately  for  private  affairs, 
but  united  and  acted  together  for  the  protection  of 
their  commerce.  In  the  1 2th  century  there  were  no 
less  than  72  cities  included  in  the  list.  Bremen  and 
Amsterdam  were  the  two  first  that  entered  into  it,  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  againstpirates  and  robbers 

iit 
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at  sea.  The  cities  and  towns  near  the  Baltic  sea  were 
the  first  who  joined  the  league,  but  the  advantages 
and  protection  derived  were  such,  that  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  all  over  Europe,  trading  towns 
joined  the  association,  and  London  itself,  in  the  days 
of  Henry  the  Third,  vifas  amongst  the  number. 

Lubec,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  Cologne,  Bostock, 
and  Brunswick,  ai'e  the  only  towns  now  distinguished 
by  the  name,  or  that  adhere  to  the  league,  which  has 
almost  degenerated  into  nothing,  in  spirit  as  well  as 
in  extent.  Hamburgh  alone  has  more  trade  than 
all  the  others  put  together,  and  never  in  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  the  league  was  it  equal  to 
what  it  has  been  of  late  years.  See  Hamburgh, 
Trade. 

HARBOUR,  a  port  or  haven  for  the  security  of  ship- 
ping. Various  statutes  have  been  made  for  the  im- 
provement and  protection  of  harbours,  and  inflicting 
penalties  upon  persons  guilty  of  nuisances,  by  throw- 
ing ballast  or  otherwise  obstructing  them. 

Of  all  the  harbours  hitherto  known  for  the  accom- 
modation of  shipping,  those  denominated  wet  docks 
are  superior.  In  these,  ships  can  neither  be  affected 
by  the  tides  or  the  weather  ;  the  ships  are  constantly 
afloat,  they  can  lade  and  unlade  at  all  times  without 
either  obstacle,  risk,  or  injury  to  their  cargoes. 
It  is  but  justice  to  thfe  town  of  Liverpool  to  admit 

,  that  these  modern  inventions  of  commercial  conve- 
nience originated  with  it,  and  the  example  has  been 
followed  upon  a  magnificent   scale  by  the  merchants 

•  of  the  n.etropo'.is.  See  Ballast,  Docks,  Liverpo:!,  Lc:  ^ 
don   Port  of. 

HAVANNAH  is  a  large  town  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 

•  with  a  famous  and  well  frequented  port,  and  is  at 
certain  times  the  rendezvous  of  the  Spanish  fleets. 
The  commerce  of  the  Havannah  consists  of  le.ither, 
tobacco,  timber,  sugar,  dried  sweetmeats,  and  the 
gerteral  productions  of  Cuba.     See  Cuta. 

HAVEN.     See  Ports  and  Harbour. 

HAVRE  DE  GRACE,  a  large  town  of  France,  for- 
merly in  the  province  of  Normandy,  now  in  the  de- 
partment cf  the  Lower  Seine,  lying  in  E.  long,  o  di-g. 
r  I  min.  N.  lat.  49  deg.  29  min.  Here  are  manufac- 
tured tobacco,  cordage,  lace,  paper,  oil,  stanli,  and 

•  braziery.     Ulo  a  place  of  brisk  trade,  particularly 
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with  the  "West  India  Islands,  and  with  Senegal  and 
Guinea.  Havre  being  situated  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  is  naturally  an  entrepot  for  the  commodities  of 
the  interior  part  of  France  as  \vell  as  foreign  countries, 
and  before  the  revolution  not  fewer  than  600  vessels, 
French  and  foreign,  wi'sc  loaded  and  discharged  an- 
nually at  this  port. 
HAWKERS  and  PEDLARS  are  such  dealers  or  iti- 
nerary petty  chapmen,  who  travel  to  different  fairs 
or  towns  with  goods  or  wares,  and  are  placed  under 
the  controul  of  commissioners,  by  v/hom  they  arc 
licensed  for  that  purpose,  pursuant  to  stats.  8  and  9 
W.  III.  c.  25,  and  29  G.  III.  c.  26. 

Traders  in  the  linen  and  woollen  manufactures 
sending  their  goods  to  markets  and  fairs,  and  selling 
them  by  wholesale  ;  manufocturcrs  selling  their  own 
manufactures,  and  makers  and  sellers  of  English  bone 
lace  going  from  house  to  house,  &c.  are  excepted  out 
of  the  acts,  and  not  to  be  taken  as  hawka-s,  Stat. 
3  and  4  Anne,  c.  4,  and  4  G.  I.  c.  6  ;  and  see  stat.  29 
G.  III.  c.  26.  s.  20. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  26,  hawkers,  pedlars,  &c. 
shall  pay  a  duty  of  4I.  per  year  for  a  licence  for  them- 
selves, and  4I.  more-  for  every  beast  employed  by 
them  before  obtaining  their  licence  ;  each  of  them  is 
to  produce  a  certiiuafe,  signed  by  a  clergyman  and 
two  respectable  inhabitants  near  his  place  of  residence, 
of  his  good  behaviour.     S.  3,  5,  6,  7. 

To  bring  any  person  within  the  description  of  a 
hawker  he  must  be  a  general  dealer  -,  selling  one  parcel 
of  silk  handkerchiefs,  therefore,  will  not  make  a  man 
a  hawker  or  pedlar.     Burr.  609. 

The  said  stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  26,  also  provides  that 
such  hawkers  shall  not  sell  thdir  things  by  auction  ; 
that  the  words  licensed  haivhcr  shall  be  marked  on  all 
packs,  boxes,  waggons,  shops,  and  hand  bills  nsed 
by  such  hawkers,  on  penalty  of  icl.,  and  a  like  pe- 
nalty is  imposed  on  u:^li(ens''d  hawkers  so  markuij.- 
ilieir  packs,  &c.  S.  8,  9.  H.iwkcrs  selling  smuggled 
goods  shall  forfeit  their  licences,  and  be  incapable  oi 
having  another  granted  them.  S.  10. 

By  stat.  2y  G.  III.  c.  26.  s.  1 1,  a  penalty  of  rol.  is  in- 
flicted uponhawkers  refusing  to  produce  tlicir  licences; 
orlendingorborrowinglicences,toforfcit4ol.,  and  they 
nvjvbe  detained  till  they  p'roducc  their  licences.  St.  20 

;  r  c.  111. 
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f".  III.  c.  26.  ;:.  13,14.  Counterfeiting  licences,  50I. 
Sut.  t)  iind  10  W.  III.  c.  27.  s.  5.  lool.  StP.t.  25 
G.  III.  c.  78.  s.  5. 

Hawkers  not  to  sell  in  cities  or  market  towns  where 
they  do  not  reside,  except  on  fairs  or  market  days, 
S    16,  17.    See  2 Term  Rep.  273. 

Hawkers  and  pedlars  otxtring  any  tea,  or  spirituous 
liquors,  to  sale,  though  they  may  have  permits,  the 
same  may  be  seized  as  forfeited,  by  stat.  9  G.  II.  c.  35. 
See  Excise. 

HELENA,  or  St.  Helena,  is  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  belonging  to  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  situated  in  W.  long.  6  dcg.  30  min.  and 
S.  lat.  16  dcg.  The  number  of  people  upon  this 
island  does  not  exceed  2000  persons,  including  500 
soldiers,  and  600  slaves.  They  are  provided  v.  1th  all 
sorts  of  manufactures,  and  other  necessaries,  by  the 
India  ships,  whom  they  supply  with  refreshments; 
:<nd  the  Company  ffenerallv  orders  one  or  two  of  their 
ships  to  touch  here  upon  their  passage  to  India,  in 
order  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  European 
goods  and  provisions. 

HEMP  and  Fi.ax.  By  stat.  33  H.  VIIL  c.  17,  no 
hemp  or  flax  is  to  b;  watered  in  any  river,  running 
water,  stream,  brook,  or  pond,  where  beasts  are  used 
to  be  watered,  but  only  in  their  several  ponds  for 
that  purpose  ;  on  pain  of  20s. 

By  stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  15,  any  persons  may  in  any 
place,  corporate  town,  privileged  or  unprivileged,  set 
up  manufactories  of  hemp  or  flax ;  and  persons 
coming  from  abroad,  using  the  trade  of  hemp  or  flax 
dressing,  and  of  making  thread,  weaving  cloth  made 
of  hemp  or  flax,  or  making  tapestry  hangings,  twine, 
or  nets  for  fishery,  cordage,  £cc.  after  three  years, 
shall  have  the  privileges  of  natural-born  subjects.  See 
Rxportathn,  Importation. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England  ;  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  on  the 
■west  by  Radnor  and  Brecknock,  on  the  south  by 
Monmouth,  and  on  the  north  by  Shropshire.  Its 
capital,  Hereford,  is  situated  in  VV.  long.  2  deg.  q  r 
min.  and  N.  lat.  52  deg.  6  min.  The  soil  of  this 
county  is  excellent,  and  productive  ;  but  what  renders 
it  particularly  fanious  is  the  cyder,  which  is  the  best 
in  England,  and  is  consumed  in  great  quantities  both 
at  home  and  abroad.     Lcpminster  in  this  county  is 
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noted  for  its  wools,  as  Kyneton  is  for  its  narrow 
cloths. 

HERRINGS.  By  stat.  31  Ed.  III.  c.  2,  rt  is  unlawful 
to  buy  or  sell  herrings  at  sea,  before  the  fishermen 
come  into  the  haven,  and  the  cable  of  the  ship  be 
drawn  to  the  land.  By  stat.  22  Ed.  IV.  c.  2,  no 
herrings  shall  be  sold  in  any  vessel  but  where  the 
ban-el  contains  J2  gallons,  and  half  barrel  and  firkin 
accordingly;  and  they  must  be  well  packed,  of  one 
time's  packing  and  salting,  tind  be  as  good  in  tie 
middle  as  at  the  ends  ;  on  pain  of  forfeiting  3s.  4d. 
a  barrel. 

By  scat.  15  Car.  II  c.  16,  vessels  for  herrings  are 
to  be  marked  with  the  qu-antity  and  place  where 
pricked  ;  and  packers  are  to  be  appointed  and  sworn 
in  all  fiihing  ports,  under  the  penalty  of  icol.  Sec 
Fis'.vi  ies. 

HIDES.     See  Experts,  Imports,  Leather. 

HINDOOSTAN,  or  Indi.i,  a  celebrated  region  of  .Asia, 
which,  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  comprises 
all  the  countries  between  the  mountains  of  Tartary 
and  Thibet  on  the  north,  the  river  Burrampocjter 
and  the  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east,  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  south,  and  the  sam.e  Ocean  and  Persia 
on  the  west.  'J  he  produce  of  Hindoostnn  is  very 
rich  in  every  kind,  whether  it  be  fossil,  vegetable,  or 
animal.  Besides  other  precious  stones  found  in  it, 
there  is  a  diamond  mine  at  the  town  of  Soumelpur, 
in  Benijal.  Quarries  of  Thcban  stone  are  so  plenti- 
ful in  the  Mogul's  empire,  that  there  are  both 
mosques  and  pagocb  built  entirely  of  it.  Some  trz- 
vellcrs  tell  us,  that  there  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and 
copper,  and  even  silver ;  but  those  of  the  last,  sf 
there  be  any,  need  not  be  opened,  since  the  bullion 
of  all  nations  is  sunk  in  this  empire,  which  will  take 
nothing  else  in  exchange  for  her  commodities,  and 
prohibits  the  exporting  it  again. 

But  the  most  valuable  trees  are  the  cotton  and  mul- 
berry, on  account  of  the  wealth  they  bring  the  natives 
from  the  manufactures  of  calicoes  and  silks.  They 
plant  abundance  of  sugar  canes  here,  as  well  as  to- 
bacco ;  but  the  latter  is  not  so  rich  and  strong  as  that 
of  America,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  cure  and 
order  it.     Hindoostan  also  afTbrds  plenty  of  ginger. 

HIRING  is  obtaining  the  use  of  any  chattel  or  move- 
able property,  for  the  use  of  which  a  stipulated  sunv 

is. 
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ir.  to  be  paid  ;  and  it  is  distinguished  from  borrowing, 
inasmuch  as  no  consideration  is  paid  for  the  use  oi 
the  thing  borrowed. 

In  hiring,  as  in  borrowing,  the  specific  article  is 
to  be  returned  in  as  good  plight  as  when  it  was  re- 
ceived, reasonable  wear  and  tear  in  the  latter  case 
only  excepted. 

If  a  man  hires  a  horse,  he  is  bound  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  his  contract,  or  in  the  alternative  he 
will  be  responsible  for  any  consequences  that  may 
happen.     See  Borrotvinq. 

HISPANIOLA.     See  St.  Dcmnga. 

HOLLAND,  the  largest  and  principal  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  one  of  the 
most  populous  spots  in  the  world.  Sec  Utiited  Pro- 
vinces. 

HOLLAND,  New,  an  island  in  the  South  Sea,  and 
the  largest  in  the  world,  reaching  from  lo  to  44  de- 
grees of  south  longitude,  and  no  to  154  east  longi- 
lude. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch, 
and  was  considered  as  a  part  of  a  southern  continent, 
till  explored  by  that  able  navigator  Captain  Cook,  by 
whom  it  was  taken  possession  of  for  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  name  of  New  South  Wales.  See 
South  Wales,  Neiv. 

HOLIDAYS,  or  Days  or  RrsT,  are  certain  days  on 
which  religions  festivals  were  formerly  held,  and 
upon  which  labour  or  business  are  prohibited.  Thus 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas  Day,  are  days 
expressly  constituted  holidays  by  statute :  there  are 

'  aho  certain  dars  which  are  kept  by  the  public  offices 
as  holidays.  A  bill  of  exchange,  if  falling  due  on 
Sunday,  is  payable  on  Saturday ;  and  if  in  a  case 
like  the  last  year,  where  Christmas  Day  fell  upon 
a  Saturday,  and  the  bill  become  thus  payable,  it  has 
never  been  legally  determined  whether  such  bill  is 
dcmandable  upon  the  Friday,  which,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  merchants,  is  allowing  only  one  day  of 
grace ;  or  on  the  Mond.\y  following,  which  is  allow- 
ing five,  although  the  former  mode  is  the  usual 
pr.ictice. 

By  Stat.  40  G.  III.  c.  42,  where  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes  become  payable  on   Good  Fri- 
day, the  same  shall  be  payable  on  the  day  before,  and 
■the  holders  thereof  may  protest  the  same  for  non- 
;    payment  on  such  preceding  day. 
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HONDURAS  BAY,  a  district  of  the  Spanish  province 
of  Yucatan,  where  the  English  have,  by  trc.ity,  the 
privilege  of  cutting  mahogany,  logwood,  and  other 
dying  woods  ;  this  trade  employs  about  1 00  ships, 
and  other  vessels.  Upwards  of  four  millions  of  feet 
of  mahogany  are  annually  exported  from  this  settle- 
ment to  Great  Britain ;  and  considerable  quantities 
of  logwood  and  fustic,  with  some  sarsaparilla  and 
tortoise  shell,  which  the  settlers  purchase  from  the 
Spaniards. 

HOPS.      Sec  Exportation,   Iihportation. 

HOVERING.  By  Stat.  5  G.Lc.  ii.  s.  8,  and  ^G.fil 
c.  21.  s.  9,  ships  of  50  tons,  laden  with  customable 
or  prohibited  goods,  hovering  on  the  coasts  of  this 
kingdom,  within  the  limits  of  any  port  (and  not  pro- 
ceeding for  foreign  parts)  may  be  entered  by  officers 
of  the  customs,  who  are  to  take  an  account  of  the 
lading,  and  to  demand  and  take  a  security  from  the 
master,  by  his  bond  to  his  niajesty,  in  such  sum  of 
money  as  shall  be  treble  the  value  of  such  foreign' 
goods  then  on  bosrd,  that  such  ship  shall  proceed  fas- 
soon  as  wind  and  weather,  and  the  condition  of  the 
ship,  will  permit)  on  her  voyage  to  foreign  parts,  and 
shall  land  the  goods  in  some  foreign  port ;  the  ma.st. : 
refusing  to  enter  into  such  bond  on  demand,  or  v^b.u 
having  given  bond,  shall  not  proceed  on  such  voyage 
(miless  otherwise  sutFered  to  n>ake  a  longer  stay  by 
the  collector,  or  other  principal  officer  of  such  port 
where  the  vessel  shall  be,  not  exceeding  20  days)  v 
in  cither  of  the  said  cases,  all  the  foreign  goods  011 
board  may  be  taken  out  by  any  custom-house  officers, 
by  direction  of  the  collector,  and  properly  secured  ; 
and  if  they  arc  customable,  the  duties  shall  be  paid  ; 
and  if  prohibited,  they  shall  be  forfeited.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  customs  may  prcsecute  the  same,  as  aiiso 
the  ship,  if  liable  to  condemnation. 

By  Stat.  6  CJeo.  I.  c.  2 1 .  s.  3 1 ,  commanders  of  men 
of  war,  and  custom-house  oflicers,  may  compel  shipa 
of  50  tons,  or  under,  hovering  witfiin  two  leagues  of 
the  shore,  to  come  into  port. 

By  Stat.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  ai.  s.  33,  to  prevent  disputes 
that  may  arise  concerning  the  admeasurement  of  sfiips 
laden  with  brandy  or  other  spirits,  or  ships  hovering  . 
on  the  coast,  the  following  rule  shall  be  observed  ; 
Take  the  length  of  the  keel,  and  the  breadth  within 
board  by  the  midship  beam,  from  plaiik  to  plank,  and 
3  E  2  h.df 
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half  the  bresdth  for  the  depth ;  then  mnhipty  the 
length  by  the  breaJth,  r.nd  the  product  by  the  depth, 
and  divide  the  whole  by  94,  the  quotient  will  give 
the  tonnage ;  according  to  ^s•hich  rule  all  such  ships 
or  vessels  shall  be  nieas\ired. 

OiHcers  of  the  customs  in  Ireland  may  enter  ships 
of  50  tons  or  under,  hovering  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  take  security  from  the  master  to  proceed  regu- 
larly on  his  voyage,  and  land  customable  or  prohi- 
bited goods  at  a  foreign  port.  Master  refusing  to 
give  bond,  or  not  departing  in  20  days,  the  goods 
may  hs  secured. 

By  Stat.  3  Geo.  III.  c.  22.  s.  9,  the  regulations  of 
hovering  ships  are  extended  to  the  coasts  of  all  the 
British  dominions. 

By  Stat.  5  Geo.  III.  c.  43.  s.  38,  ships  under  50 
tons  from  abroad,  hovering  on  the  coast,  and  having 
20  pounds  of  coffee,  or  goods  liable  to  forfeiture, 
shall  be  seized  and  confiscated. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  47,  and  42  G.  III.  c.  82,  if 
any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  found  at  anchor,  or 
hovering  within  eight  leagues  of  the  coast  (except 
between  the  North  Finland  and  Beachey  Head) 
unless  by  distress  of  weather,  having  on  board  fo- 
reign spirits,  in  any  vessel  or  cask  which  shall  not 
contain  60  gallons  at  least,  or  any  wine  in  casks  (pro- 
vided such  vessel,  having  wine  on  board,  shall  not 
exceed  60  tons  burthen),  or  six  pounds  weight  of 
tea,  or  20  pounds  weight  of  coffee,  or  any  goods 
whatever  liable  to  forfeiture  upon  importation,  then 
such  goods,  with  the  ship  and  furniture,  shall  be 
forfeited  ;  spirits  for  the  use  of  seamen,  not  exceed- 
ing two  gallons  per  man,  excepted. 

But  by  24  G.  III.  c.  4.  s.  2,  on  proof  given  that 
such  small  quantities  were  on  board  without  the  pri- 
vity of  the  ov,-ner  or  master,  such  vessel  shall  not  be 
forfeited,  if  more  than  100  tons  burthen. 

Such  goods  to  be  forfeited,  and  treble  their  value 
recovered  of  the  person  in  whose  possession  they 
were  found.     S.3. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  111.  c.  40.  s.  4,  all  vessels  of  the 
.following  description,  belonging,  in  the  whole  or 
part,  to  British  subjects,  found  within  the  limits 
mentioned  In  the  first  section,  together  with  the 
goods  laden  on  board,  furniture,  &c.  shall  be  forfeit- 
ed; viz.  cutters,  luggers,   shallops,  or  wherries  (of 
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what  built  soever),  and  all  vessels,  of  any  other  de- 
scription, whose  bottoms  are  clench  work  (unless 
square  rigged,  or  fitted  as  sloops  with  standing  bow- 
sprits), and  all  vessels  tlic  length  of  which  is  greater 
than  in  the  proportion  of  three  feet  and  a  half  to  one  H 
loot  in  breadth,  and  llkcv/isc  all  vessels  armed  for 
resistance. 

'i\vo  carriage  guns,  of  the  caliber  not  exceeding 
four  pounds,  and  two  musquets  to  every  cen  men, 
are  allowed  to  all  vessels.     S.  5. 

No  vessel  arriving  from  Russia  before  the  ist  of 
December  1784,  shall  be  forfeited  on  account  of  her 
built,  or  having  on  board  arms  or  ammunition.  S.  6, 

No  vessel  from  any  port  of  America,  or  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Africa,  or  the  Mediterranean,, 
shall  be  forfeited  for  her  built,  for  having  spirits,  tea, 
or  coffee,  on  board,  or  for  being  armed.  Vessels  in 
his  majesty's  navy,  victualling,  ordnance,  customs, 
excise,  or  post  ofiice,  shall  not  be  forfeited  for  their 
built,  or  for  being  armed.  Such  vessels  as  are  li- 
censed shall  not  be  forfeited  for  their  built,  or  for 
being  armed  agreeable  to  such  licence.  Lighters  and 
barges,  used  solely  in  rivers,  shall  not  be  forfeited. 
Ships  or  vessels,  with  arms  and  ammunition  regu- 
larly entered,  and  cleared,  at  any  custom-house  in 
his  majesty's  dominions,  as  merchandize,  or  for  the 
use  of  British  garrisons,  or  for  the  necessary  defence 
of  such  ship,  by  licence,  shall  not  be  forfeited  on  ac- 
coimt  of  such  arms  and  ammunition.     S.  7. 

No  fee  is  to  be  taken  for  any  licence  granted  or 
registered  in  pursuance  of  this  act.     S.  8. 

Owners  of  vessels  Ucensed  are  to  produce  their  li- 
cences to  the  proper  oflicer,  at  the  port  of  exporta- 
tion, before  sailing  5  and  likewise  to  produce  the 
same  to  the  proper  officer  at  tiie  port  of  arrival. 
S.  9. 

Every  licence  to  vessels  is  to  specify  the  tonnage  of 
each  vessel,  and  describe  whether  she  is  a  cutter,  lug- 
ger, shallop,  or  wherry;  of  what  built  she  is;  who 
arc  the  owners  thereof;  for  what  place  she  is  about 
to  sail ;  the  quantity  and  number,  and  the  sort-  of 
arms  and  amnuniition  she  is  licensed  to  have  on 
board.  The  owners  are  likewise  to  give  security  in 
double  the  value  of  such  vessel,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  collector,  comptroller,  or  proper  officer  of  the 
customs,  that  she  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  nn- 
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portation  or  landing  of  tea,  or  any  foreign  spirits,  or 
any  prohibited  goods.    S.  12. 

By  s..  1 2  of  this  net,  any  person  maliciously 
shooting  nt  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  belonging 
to  his  majesty's  navy,  or  in  the  service  of  the 
customs  or  excise,  within  ihe  limits  of  any  port 
of  Great  Oritnin,  or  within  four  leagues  from  any 
part  of  the  coast  thereof,  or  shall  shoot  at,  or  cbn- 
gcrously  wound  any  ofticer  in.  the  navy,  customs, 
or  excise,  or  any  of  their  assistants,  acting  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duty,  or  within  the  limits  of  any  port, 
or  within  eight  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain,  he  shall  sufFer  death  as  a  felon.  And  any 
person  charged  with  any  oftcnce  made  felony  by  this 
act,  and  who  does  not  surrender  himself  after  proclama- 
tion made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  deemed  a  felon. 

Any  person  harbouring  offenders  after  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  their  surrender,  and  being  prosecuted 
within  a  year  after,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  guilty  of 
felony,  5ind  be  transported  for  seven  years.  S.  13. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  apprehension  of  such  offenders  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  law.  S,  14. 

Any  person  opposing,  obstructing,  or  assaulting 
officers  of  his  majesty's  navy,  or  in  the  service  of  the 
customs  or  excise,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  may 
be  carried  before  a  justice,  who  may  commit  such 
person  or  persons  for  trial,  and,  upon  conviction, 
he  or  they  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  on 
the  river  Thames,  or  to  the  house  of  correction,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  years.  S.  15. 

By  the  sixteenth  section,  the  justice  may  either 
commit  such  oftenders  upon  this  present  act,  or  upon 
that  of  the  19th  G.  III.  c.  6^,  if  their  offences  fall 
within  the  latter.     S.  16. 

All  offences  against  this  act  may  be  tried  in  any 
county  in  England  or  Wales,  in  such  manner  as  if 
the  fact  had  been  actually  committed  within  such 
county.     S.  17. 

Offences  committed  in  Scotland,  or  within  the 
limits  of  any  port  therein,  or  within  eight  leagues  of 
the  coasts  thereof,  are  to  be  tried  in  Scotland. 
S.  18. 

If  suspected  vessels  shall  not  bring  to  when  chased 
by  any  cutter  or  other  vessel  in  the  service  of  his 
naajesty's  navy,  having  the  proper  pendant  and  en- 
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sign  of  his  majesty's  ships  hoisted,  or  being  in  thi^ 
service  of  the  customs  or  excise,  and  having  their 
pendant  or  ensign  hoisted,  with  such  marks  thereon 
as  arc  usual,  in  a  blue  field,  the  commander  may  shoot 
into  them  ;  and  if  he  be  prosecuted  in  consequence 
thereof,  he  and  his  aiders  shall  be  admitted  to  bai!. 
S.23. 

Vessch  not  in  the  service  of  the  navy,  cuttomn,  or 
excise,  hoisting  such  pendant,  shall  forfeit  -i  peiwlty 
of  500I.    S.  24. 

The  penalties  and  restrictions  relative  to  certain  de- 
scription of  boats  contained  in  the  act  of  8  G.  1.  c.  18, 
and  in  19  G.  III.  c.  6^,  viz.  to  all  boats,  wherries, 
pinnaces,  barges,  galleys,  and  other  vessels,  which 
exceed  28  feet  in  length  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
stem  to  the  after-side  of  the  stem-post  aloft,  and  the 
length  of  which  shall  be  greater  than  in  the  proportion 
of  three  feet  and  a  half  to  one  foot  in  breadth  ;  sub- 
ject nevertheless  to  the  provisos  and  exceptions  in  the 
said  acts.     S.  25. 

Vessels  in  ballast  arriving  at,  or  going  out  from  any 
port  in  this  kingdom,  the  masters  shall,  if  called  upon, 
make  a  true  report  of  their  ship  or  vessel,  and  answer 
questions  that  tire  proper  officers  may  put  relative  to 
the  voyage,  on  penahy  of  lool.  No  additional  fees 
for  such  report  to  be  paid  by  the  master.     S.  26. 

Wine  imported  in  any  vessel  or  boat  not  exceeding 
60  tons  burthen,  shall,  together  with  the  vessel  and 
its  furniture,  &c.  be  forfeited.  S.  27. 

Masters  of  ships  cr  vessels  reporting  any  goods, 
contents  unknown,  for  exportation  in  the  same  ship 
or  vessel,  such 'packages,  &c.  may  be  examined  by 
the  officers  ;  and  if  any  prohibited  goods  be  found 
therein,  they  shall  be  forfeited ;  but  if  not  prohibited, 
then  they  are  to  be  charged  with  the  customary  du- 
ties :  and  all  goods  found  on  bo.ird  not  reported  shall 
be  forfeited.     S.  28. 

Officers  of  the  customs  to  have  the  like  power  of 
seizing  tea  and  spirits  removing  v/itbout  permits  in 
like  manner  as  the  olRccrs  of  excise.     S.  29. 

Any  officer  of  his  majesty's  navy,  customs,  or  ex- 
cise, making  any  collusive  seizure,  or  agreeing  not  to 
seize  any  ship  or  goods,  or  taking  any  bribe,  shall 
forfeit  500I.  and  be  rendered  inctpable  of  serving  his 
majesty ;  and  every  person  giving  or  offering  suti* 
bribe  shall  forfeit  500L     S.  32. 

By 
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By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  47,  condemned  vessels  that 
are  fit  for  his  majt-sty's  service,  may,  instead  of  being 
hroken  up,  be  sold  to  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  or  commissioners  of  the  navy, 
for  that  purpose ;  one  half  of  the  produce  of  such 
sale  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  iiis  majesty, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  officer  wh  j  prosecuted  for 
the  same. 

By  27  G.  in.  c.  ;?2,  in  case  any  cutter,  lugger, 
shallop,  wherry,  sloop,  smack,  or  yaul,  shall  be 
found  within  the  limits,  or  within  eight  leagues  of 
the  coast,  and  carrying  a  bowsprit  (whether  standing 
or  running)  which  shall  exceed  in  length  more  than 
two-thirds  the  length  of  such  cutter.  Sec.  from  the 
fore  part  of  her  stem  to  the  aft-side  of  the  stern-post 
aloft,  every  such  vessel,  with  her  furniture,  &:c.  shall 
be  seized. 

The  owner  or  master  of  every  vessel  shall  cause 
to  be  painted  on  the  outside  of  the  Stern  of  every  boat 
belonging  to  such  vessel,  her  name  and  the  place  to 
which  she  belongs,  and  within  side  of  the  transom 
the  master's  name,  in  white  or  yellow  Roman  letters, 
on  a  black  ground,  not  less  than  two  inches  in  length, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  such  boat.     S.  2. 

Boats  not  belonging  to  any  ship  are  to  have  painted 
on  the  stern,  in  white  or  yellow  Roman  letters,  of 
two  inches  in  length,  the  owner's  name,  and  the  port 
or  place  to  which  she  belongs,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
*  every  such  boat  found  within  the  limits  of  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain.     S.  3. 

This  act,  or  any  thing  therein  contained,  not  to 
extend  to  the  forfeiture  of  any  cutter,  lugger,  shallop, 
wherry,  sloop,  smack,  or  yaul,  nor  any  vessel  or  boat 
whatever,  in  the  service  of  the  navy,  victualling, 
ordnance,  customs,  excise,  or  post  office ;  nor  any 
having  a  licence  from  the  admiralty  ;  nor  any  lighters 
or  barges  used  in  rivers  or  inland  navigation.  S.  4. 
Any  cutter,  vessel,  boat,  &c.  having  a  licence  from 
t'he  admiralty  limiting  the  navigation  to  or  from,  or 
within  any  particular  port  or  place,  and  being  found 
in  any  other  port  out  of  the  limits,  shall  be  seized 
and  forfeited ;  unless  it  shall  appear  that  such  cutter, 
&c.  was  driven  or  forced  without  the  limits  of  the 
licence,  she  shall  be  forfeited.     S.  5,  6. 

The  master  of  every  such  vessel  shall  produce  his 
licence,  if  required,  to  every  officer  of  the  customs 


or  excise,  with  the  indorsement  thereon  •,  on  his 
failure  thereof,  or  not  having  the  same  on  board,  she 
may  be  seized.     S.  7. 

All  cutters,  vessels,  boats,  &c.  seized  in  pursuance 
of  this  act,  shall  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner,  and 
under  sudh  regulations  and  restrictions,  as  directed 
by  24  G.  III.  c.  4.     S.  8.     See  Snn/gg/i/ig, 

HUDSON'S  BAY,  a  large  bay  in  North  America,  si- 
tuated between  5 1  and  69  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  who  there  hoped  to 
find  a  passage  to  Asia.  This  passage  has  been  re- 
peatedly attempted,  but  without  effijct.  The  country 
arouiul  is  denominated  New  Britain,  where  are  pro- 
cured some  of  the  finest  skins  and  furs  in  the  world. 
See  Hudson^!  Bin'  Co»ipnti\\ 

HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY.  This  company  was 
incorporated  in  the  year  1670,  by  Charles  II.  under 
the  denomination  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
By  this  grant  the  company  were  to  have  the  sole 
trade  and  commerce  of  and  to  all  the  seas,  bays, 
straits,  creeks,  lakes,  rivers,  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever 
latitude,  within  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Straits, 
together  with  all  the  lands,  countries,  and  territories 
upon  the  coasts  of  such  seas,  bays,  and  straits  which 
were  then  possessed  by  any  English  subject,  or  the 
subjects  of  any  other  Christian  state,  together  with 
the  fishing  of  all  sorts  of  fish,  whales,  sturgeon,  and 
all  other  royal  fish,  together  with  the  royalty  of  the 
sea. 

After  various  disputes  between  the  French  and 
English,  the  former  of  whom  were  actuated  by  jea- 
lousy, occasioned  by  the  contiguity  of  this  territory 
to  Canada,  the  country  was  finally  vested  in  the  pre- 
sent company  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  several 
English  forts  and  factories  are  now  there  established. 
This  country  furnishes  valuable  furs  of  various 
sorts,  and  isinglass,  the  latter  of  which  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  company's  servants  from  the  skins  of 
fishes. 

The  commodities  with  which  they  track  with  the 
Indians  for  furs,  are,  arms,  pcAvder,  balls,  kettles, 
hatchets,  knives,  sword-blades,  awls,  fish-hooks,  steels, 
and  flints,  blue-serge  cloaks,  shirts,  stockings,  to- 
bacco, coarse  thread  for  nets,  and  of  divers  colour.'* 
for  sewing,  glass  beads,  pins,  needles,  &c. 

HULL. 
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HUI-L.      See  Kingston  upon  Hull. 
HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Poland,  on  the  west  by  the  circle  of  Austria. 
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It  abounds  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  th«  wine, 
especially  that  called  tokay,  is  excellent  j  and  has 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron. 
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J  AGO,  St.  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  Cape 
de   Verd    islands,    producing    cotton,    maize,    and 
sugar,  besides  a  variety  of  fiuits,  particularly  plan- 
tains,   bananas,    lemons,     oranges,   melons,   grapes, 
cocoa  nuts,  guavas,  &c.    There  arrive  here  every  year 
fvvo  or  three  Portuguese  ships,  which  put  in  on  their 
way  to  Brazil,  and  sell  some  European  merchandize 
for  striped  cotton,  the  principal  article  of  manufac- 
ture at  this  place.     Portugal  also  gets  hence  annually 
about  100  tons  of  sugar.     On  the  east  part  of  the 
island  there  is  a  good  harbour,  where,  besides  the 
Portuguese  ships,  English,  French,  and  Dutch  vessels 
frequently  put  in  here  for  water  and  refreshments. 
VV^hen  vessels  arrive,  the  country  people  bring  their 
commodities  for  sale  to  the  sailors  and  passengers, 
namely,  hogs,  goats,  young  cattle,  peacocks,  guinea 
fov.-ls  and  common  fowls,  eggs,  plantains,  cocoa  nuts, 
&c.  which  they  barter  for  shirts,  drawers,  handker- 
chiefs, hats,  waistcoats,  breeches,  hnen,  thread,  and 
particularly  old.  clanths.. 
Jago,  St.  the  capital  of  Chili,  in   west  long.    75.  5. 
and  south  lat.  34.  10,  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  on  the  river  Mapocho,  and 
has  a  good  harbour.     7he  commerce  between  Chili, 
Paraguay,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  is  entirely  carried  on 
at  St.  Jago.     The  exports  consist  of  wax,  tallow  (of 
which  soap  is  made  at  Mendoza),  sugar,  hides,  snufF, 
wine,  brandy,  pimento,  and  some  manufactures  of  the 
country.     When  the  assiento  of  negroes  is  not  inter- 
rupted, they  are  sent  to  Chili  from  the  factory  at 
Buenos  Ayres.     Plere  are  large  mines  of  copper,  hut 
they  are  not  worked. 
JAMAICA,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  Eng- 
lish West-India  islands,  situated  in  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  cf  Rlexico,  thirty  leagues  west  of  St.  Domingo, 
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and  about  the  same  distance  south  of  Cuba.     It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  about  t^o  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  at  the  broadest  part  about  60  in  width.    A 
chain  of  mountains,  called  the  151ue  Mountains,  some 
of  which  are  very  high,  runs  all  through  the  length  of 
the  island,  and  communicates  v.-ith  smaller  Jiills  on 
each  side.     In  the  plains  or  vallies-  between  the  hills, 
the  ground  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  abun- 
dance of  tropical  plants.     Of  these  sugar  is  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  valuable.    Not  less  than  30,000  hogs- 
heads are  annually  exported  to  England,  and  a  pro- 
portional quantity  of  rumj  which  is  reckoned  the  best 
made  in  the  West. Indies.     About  300,000  ceres  arc 
cultivated. in, sugar  canes.    On  the  hilly  grounds  there 
are  raised  coffee,  .cocoa,  pimento,  ginger,  and  cotton, 
all  of  which  thrive  very  much,  and  are  exported  in 
large  quantities.     Here  are  also  produced  mahogany, 
lignumvitx,    dye-woods,   and   medicinal  drugs,   and 
likewise  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  and  all  the  variety 
of  tropical  fruits,  but.no  European  grain,  and  hardly 
any  sort  of  European  plant  or  fruit.     Great  numbers 
of  cattle  are  raised  in  Jamaici,  and  the  beef  is  good 
and  very  moderate  in  piite  ;    mutton  is  neither  so 
good  nor  so  plentiful,  but  there  are  abundance  of 
hops,  fowls,  turtle,   and  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
fish.     Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
the  culture  of  tea  and  cinnamon,  but  they  have  not 
been  successful.     Formerly  indigo  was  a  principal  ar- 
ticle   of    product^    but^   very    little    is    now   raised. 
Throughout  the  island  there  are  a  number  of  rivers 
navigable  for  cj noes,  which  are  of  great  service  in  tlie 
transport  of  commodities. 

The  trade  of  J.,maica  is  of  immense  importance  to 
Great  Britain,  employing  at  least  6co  vessels,  many 
of  them  very  large.     To  enumerate  the  articles  of 
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exportation  thither,  would  be  in  fact  a  general  detail 
of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  as 
well  as  an  immense  variety  of  foreign  productions 

Jamaica  has  also  great  coinmerce,  though  mostly 
contraband,  with  the  Spanish  colonies  on  Terra  Firma 
and  Cuba,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  sell  linen 
and  woollen  cloths,  hardware,  porcelain,  glass,  &c. 
which  are  mostly  paid  for  in  dollars  ;  they  also  get 
some  horses  from  the  Spanish  Main. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  is  likewise  of 
much  importance.  Thither  are  exported  sugar,  rum, 
and  other  articles  cf  produce,  and  the  imports  thence 
are  flour,  salt  beef,  and  pork,  India  corn,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  commodities. 

The  population  of  Jamaica  is  estimated  at  32,000 
whites,  1 0,000  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  above 
250,000  slaves. 

The  principal  place  of  trade  was  Port-Royal,  built 
on  a  neck  of  land,  or  rather  sand,  near  the  middle 
of  the  south  side  of  the  island ;  but  frequent  hurri- 
canes and  immdations  of  the  sea,  besides  a  want  of 
fresh  water,  induced  the  trade  to  be  removed  to 
Kingston,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  seven  miles 
from  Port-Royal.  Kingston  is  a  large,  handsome, 
and  well  built  town,  a  mile  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  broad,  regularly  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  and  with  a  good  harbour.  In  the  year 
1802,  this  town  was  by  letters-patent  made  a  corpo- 
rate city,  to  be  governed  by  a  mayor  and  twelve  al- 
dermen. Port-Royal  is  now  become  a  miserable  vil- 
lage, supported  entirely  by  the  crews  of  the  ships  of 
v.ar  whi^h  lie  otT  the  harbour,  except  during  the 
hurricane  season,  when  they  are  for  security  removed 
to  the  roadstead  oft"  Kingston.  The  other  principal 
towns  in  Jamaica  arc  Savannah-le-lNIer,  Old  Har- 
bour, Port  Antonio,  Anotta  Bay,  and  ISIorant  Bay. 
See  SLi-.rc-ti'adf.  , 

"JAMES  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  river  Gambia  in 
Africa,  where  the  Enj-liih  have  a  factory,  and  carry 
on  a  considfrahle  trade  in  slaves,  txc.  It  is  situated 
in  16  deg  W.  lon^".  and  T3  deg.  15  min.  N.  lat.  See 
Guinea,  Gitmhra,  /Ifi  tea,  African  Company ,  &lavc-trade. 
JANIERO,  a  province  of  Brazil  in  Soutli  America, 
srafed  bet-vccn  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  22  dec. 
of  S.  lat.  ft  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  pro- 
I'^zz  of  Spirito  Sancto,  c-i  the  east  and  soutli  by 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  moun. 
tains  which  separate  it  from  Guiana  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica.    This  is  the  most  valuable  province  which  the 
Portuguese  are  masters  of,    for  they   import   from 
thence  yearly  great  quantities  of  gold  and  precious 
stones,  which  they  find  in  the  mountains,  to  a  pro-       ■ 
digious  value. 
JAPAN,  a  large  empire  in  the  easternmost  part  of  Asia, 
consisting  of  the  islands  of  Japan  or  Niphon,  Ximo, 
Tonsa,  and  several  smaller  ones.     They  are  situated 
about  150  miles  east  of  China,  and  extend  from  the 
30th  to  the  41st  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  from 
the  130th  to  the  147th  of  east  longitude.     Mcaco 
was  formerly  the   capital  of  all  Japan  ;    at   present 
Jeddo,  in  the  island  of  Japan,  has  that  honour.   This 
empire  is  inider  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  monarch. 
It  is  very  populous,  and  highly  cultivated.    The  Por- 
tuguese were  the  first  European  people  who  disco- 
vered these  islands,  and  for  a  long  period  carried  on 
a  very  profitable  trade  with  them ;   but  from  a  jea- 
lousy in  the  Japanese  government,  they  were  expelled 
thence  in  1636.    Since  that  time  the  almost  exclusive 
European  commerce  has  rested  with  the  Dutch  ;  but 
still,  such  is  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  that  when- 
ever their  ships  arrive,  their  guns,  sails,  and  helms 
are  taken  on  shore  till  they  are  ready  to  return.     In 
the  absence  of  the  ships,  the  factors  are  shut  up  in 
the  small  isle  of  Dezuva.     The  merchandize  which 
the  Dutch  carry  to  Japan  are  spices,  sugar,  linen, 
and  woollen  cloth,  tin,  lead,  iron  in  bars,  glass,  ele- 
phants teeth,  and  haberdashery, for  which  they  receive 
gold,  silver,  copper,  porcelain,  rice,  and  the  lackered 
ware  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  japan.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  between  Japan 
and  China. 
JAROSL.\  VV^,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Volga,  in  E.  long.  22.  43.  and  N.  lat.  50.  4. 
'i'his  is  a  large  and  commercial  place,  trading  with 
all  the  towns  of  the  empire.     The  exports,  which 
are  sent  partly  to  Archangel  and  partly  to  Peters- 
burgh,  consist  of  cattle,  fish,  com,  skins,  hides,  tal- 
low, honey,  wax,  linen  cloth,  hogs  bristles,  &c.     1* 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  fair  held  annually  on  the 
15th  of  August,  which  is  frequented  by  merchants 
not  only  of  Russia,  but  from  Persia,  Constantinople, 
Venice,  Amsterdam,  Germany,  Hu'ngary,  and  diSer- 
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cnt  other  places.  The  most  important  article  for  sale 
on  this  occasion  is  cattle  and  horses ;  of  the  former 
40,000  have  been  sold,  and  of  the  latter  20,000,  at 
one  fair. 

/-\VA,  an  island  in  the  East  Indies,  lying  t-j  the  south 
of  Borneo,  and  separated  at  its  west  end  from  Sumatra 
by  the  strait  of  Secuda.  It  is  420  miles  in  length,  and 
of  various  breadths,  extending  from  105  to  1 18  deg. 
K.  lon^.  and  from  6  to  8  deg.  S.  lat.  The  land  is  low, 
marshy,  and  unwholesome  near  the  shore,  but  rises 

.  in  a  gradual  slope  towartis  the  interior.  Ratavia,  the 
capital  of  this  island,  is  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  com- 
merce in  the  Kast.  'J  he  country  is  fertile,  producing 
a  variety  of  drugs,  spiceries  and  gums,  besides  rice, 
fruits,  and  great  numbers  of  animals  wild  and  tame, 
as  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  There  is  also  at 
Java  a  tree  producing  the  arreca  nut,  of  which  they 
carry  on  a  great  trade  with  parts  of  India  where 
this  fruit  does  not  grow.  The  teek  tree,  of  which 
the  Indian  ships  are  constructed,  grows  here  in  great 
abundance.     There  is  also  a  sort  of  wild  cinnamon. 

The  principal  commerce  of  the  Javanese  consists 
in  rice  (which  they  sometimes  export,  and  at  other 
times  are  obliged  to  import),  pepper,  salt,  rack,  sugar, 
and  some  other  articles.  They  traffic  also  in  the  cloths 
and  stuffs  of  Coromandel,  Ben'^nl,  and  Surat.  There 
are  at  Java  a  number  of  considerable  merchants,  who 
trade  with  Sumatra,  Siam,  the  Moluccas,  Borneo, 
the  Celebes,  Bantam,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Solor, 
Binca,  &c.  They  trade  also  to  Batavia,  which 
being  a  place  of  resort  of  merchants  of  all  nations, 
occasions  there  a  great  vent  for  every  sort  of  commo- 
ditv.  The  Dutch  annually  send  two  ships  hence,  to 
Japan,  the  cargoes  of  which  are  confined  to  certain 
articles,  valued  at  a  sum  fixed  by  the  emperor  of 
Japan.  Those  generally  sail  from  Batavia  about  the 
end  of  July,  with  cargoes  of  tables  made  of  Siam.p.in 
wood,  tarteta,  raw  silk,  and  other  merchandize, 
which  they  dispose  of  for  gold,  copper,  japan  ware, 
porcelain,  &c.  The  trade  benvcen  China  and  Ba- 
tavia is  -^Jso  considerable  ;  and  Butavia  furnishes  Am- 
boyna with  the  most  of  its  provisions  and  mcrchan- 
<lize.  There  arc  annually  sent  from  Batavia  to  Ken- 
gal  upwards  of  fifteen  vessels  fully  loaded,  v.hich  rr- 
tiu-n  with  cargoes  from  Bengal. 

ICELAND,  an  island  subject  to  Denmark,  in  the  Nortli 


Sea,  700  miles  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth,  lyihg 
between  10  and  26  degrees  of  west  long,  and  63  and 
68  degrees  of  north  lat.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
about  60,000,  employ  themselves  principally  in  fish- 
ing. The  men  also  prepare  leather,  and  work  at  some 
mechai>ic  trades.  They  manufacture  a  coarse  kind  ot 
cloth,  which  they  call  wadmal;  likewise  stockings 
and  gloves.  The  commerce  of  this  is'and  is  mono- 
poHzed  by  the  Danish  company.  Though  there  is 
r.o  considerable  town  in  the  whole,  island,  there  are 
several  good  ports.  Their  exports"  consist  of  dried 
fish,  salted  beef  and  mutton,  tallow,  train  oil,  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  stockings,  gloves,  wooi,  sheep-skins, 
lamb-skins,  fox-skins,  cyder,  down  and  feathers. 
Their  principal  imports  consist  in  timber,  fishinj;- 
lincs  and  hooks,  tobacco,  mead,  brandy,  wine,  salt, 
and  linen. 

JEDDA,  the  capital  of  Japan,  situated  in  Niphon,  the 
principal  of  the  Japanese  islands,  in  east  long.  139 
deg.  30  min.  and  north  lat.  36  deg.  10  min.  This  is 
a  very  large  city,  nine  miles  in  length,  and  six  in 
breadth,  said  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
The  trade  is  principally  with  the  Dutch  and  Chinese. 
See  y II pa II. 

JERSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  Channel,  i8  miles 
frcm  the  coast  of  Normandy  in  France,  and  84  south 
ofPortland  in  Dorsetshire,  its  chief  town,  St.  Hclier, 
lying  in  west  long.  2  deg.  10  min.  and  north  lat.  49 
deg.  1 1  min.  It  is  subject  to  England,  but  governed 
bv  the  antient  Norman  laws,  as  well  as  the  adjoining 
i.slands  of  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark.  Jersey  is 
onlv  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about 
20, OOP  inhabitants.  It  has  a  noted  manufacture  for 
woollen  stockings  and  caps,  and  makes  large  quanti- 
ties of  cyder.  From  its  situation  Jersey  i-i  nivturaily 
a  place  of  commerce,  and  in  fact  the  inhabitants  carry 
on  great*  trade,  not  only  with  Eiifjland,  but  also 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  America  They  have 
also  a  considerable  share  in  tjie  Newfouftdland  fish- 
cry,  carrying  their  cargoes  to  the  Mediterranean  for 
saie. 

jEJtsi.y,  New,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is 

boimded  on  the  south-west  by  the  Del.\ware  river  and 

bay,  on  the  south-cast  and  cast  bV  tjie  Atlatnic  Ocean, 

and  on  the  north  by  the  sound  which  separates  State 

.   Island  from  the   continent  and  iiudiou's  river,  and 

.^  F  •  lies 
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lies  between  74  and  76  degrees  of  ■west  long,  and  39 
and  43  degrees  of  north  latitude-  The  capital  is  Bur- 
lington, seated  on  the  Delaware,  20  miles  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. Almost  the  vmole  of  the  commerce  of  New 
Jersey  is  with  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  of  two  excellent  harbours, 
Amboy  and  Burlington.  But  it  continues  in  the  for- 
mer channel  from  long  habits,  established  correspon- 
dencies, facility  of  credits,  and  quick  and  sure  sale 
of  commodities.  The  articles  of  exportation  are 
horses,  cattle,  corn,  flour,  excellent  hams,  hides, 
wood,  iron,  and  flax-seed.  The  principal  importa- 
tion consists  in  West  India  produce.  Of  late  years 
different  species  of  manufactures  have  risen  consi- 
derably in  New  Jersey.  The  numerous  falls  of  water 
give  great  facility  to  labour  by  means  of  mills,  of  which 
there  are  in  this  State  computed  to  be  not  less  than 
1 1 00  of  different  sorts,  namely,  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  gunpowder,  oil  for  iron  works,  and  sawing, 
and  above  all  for  grinding  corn.  The  tanneries  of 
Newark,  Trenton,  and  Elizabeth-town,  are  of  consi- 
derable consequence.  But  the  "princip.il  manufacture 
IS  iron,  of  which  there  are  here  immense  mines,  and 
which  is  wrought  into  bars,  pigs,  wire,  as  well  as 

•  pots,  and  other.utensils,  to  a  great  extent. 
JETSAM,  JETZON,  and  JOTSON,  any  thing  thrown 
out  of  a  ship,  being  in  the  danger  of  wreck,  and  by 
the  v?aves  driven  to  the  shore.  See  Flotsam,  JFreck.  , 
JEWS.  By  Stat.  10  G.  J.  c.  4,  whenever  any  Jew  shall 
present  himself  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  the  words  (upon  the  true  faith 
of  a  christian)  shall  be  omitted  out  of  the  said  oath 
in  administering  it  to  such  persons ;  and  the  taking 
the  said  oath  by  persons  professing  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, -without  the  said  words,  in  hke  manner  as  the 
Jews  are  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  taking  the  abjuration 
oath. 

By  13  G.  III.  c.  7.  s.  3,  the  same  alterations  of  the 
oath  of  abjuration  in  favour  of  Jews  to  be  naturalized 
in  America,  as  in  the  above  recited  act  of  10  G.  I. 

IMBARGO.     See  Embargo. 

IMBEZZLEMENT.     See  Embezz/ement, 

IMPORTATION.  The  laws  relative  to  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  globe,  may  be  divided  with  respect 
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to  the  ships,  the  places,  and  the  particular  articles  Im- 
ported. 

This  intercourse  may  be  again  considered  with  re- 
spect to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  laws  con- 
stituting the  British  navigation  system  will  be  detailed 
under  the  article  Navigation. 

The  particular  laws  and  regulations  relative  to  im- 
portation, are  detailed  in  the  following  alphabetic  list, 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  specific  articles,  and  the  places 
from  whence  they  may  be  imported. 
Alphabetic  einimcraUon  of  articles  of  Importation,  ani 
places  from  luhence  they  may  be  imported. 

Africa.     See  Asia. 

Alderney.  By  3  G.  I.  c.  4,  goods  the  growth, 
product,  or  manufacture  of  Alderney,  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, and  Sark,  may  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  by 
the  inhabitants  of  those  islands,  free  of  duty,  under 
certificate  of  the  governor. 

American'  States.  By  stat.  37  G.  III.  c.  97,  for 
carrying  into  effect  riie  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
American  States,  under  ceitain  regulations  of  im- 
port and  export,  the  following  regulatioasTiave  been 
enacted : 

1.  Goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  the  growth, 
product  or  manufacture  of  the  American  States  (not 
prohibited  to  be  imported  from  foreign  countries),  may 
be  imported  in  British  built  ships,  or  in  prize  rhips 
captured  by  American  subjects,  and  regularly  con- 
demned, owned  by  subjects  of  the  United  States,  and 
whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners 
are  Americans,  upon  payment  of  certain  duties. 

2.  All  such  goods  (except  those  hereafter  particu- 
larly enumerated)  may  be  landed  upon  payment  of 
such  (the  lowest)  duties  as  are  payable  for  the  same 
when  imported  in  British  ships  ;  and  also  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  countervailing  duty,  when  imported  hi 
American  ships. 

3.  Pig-iron,  bar-iron,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  rosin, 
pot-ash,  pearl-ash,  mahogany,  masts,  yards,  bow- 
sprits, and  all  staves  and  unmanufactured  goods  and 
merchandize  (not  prohibited  from  foreign  .countries), 
may  be  imported  upon  paying  such  customs  and  ex- 
cise as  are  payable  for  the  same  when  imported  in 
British  ships,  with  certificate  from  British  plantations 
in  America,  and  also  upon  payment  of  the  counter- 
Tailing  duty  when  imported  in  American  ships. 

4.  Upon 
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4.  Upon  Importation  of  v/heat,  wheat-meal,  of 
flour,  rye,  barley,  beer  or  bigg,  oats,  oatmeal,  peas, 
beans,  Indian  corn,  and  maize,  the  duties  payable 
are  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  prices  of  chc  port 
of  importation. 

5.  Oil  from  fish,  blubber,  whale  fins,  spermaceti, 
may  be  imported  on  paying  the  same  duties  as  on  im- 
portation in  British  ships  from  foreign  countries,  and 
also  upon  payment  of  the  countervailing  duties  when 
imported  ia  American  ships. 

6.  Tobacco  may  be  imported  on  paymcint  of  the 
same  duties  of  customs  arid  excise  as  on  importation 
by  British  subjects  from  British  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  snufi"  upon  payment  of  the  same  duties  as 
snuff  the  manufacture  of  Europe,  when  imported 
from  Europe  ;  tobacco  and  snuff  paying  <j/j«  the  coun- 
tervailing duties  when  imported  in  American  ships. 

7.  Rice  imported,  may  be  warehoused  at  eight-pence 
per  cwt.  and  bond  given  for  the  remainder  of  the 
duties  in  1 8  months. 

8.  Upon  exportation  of  American  goods  from  Great 
Britain,  the  same  drawbacks  are  allowed  as  upon  si- 
milar goods  when  exported  to  foreign  countries  ;  and 
on  exportation  of  goods  to  America,  the  same  draw- 
backs and  bounties  as  on  exportatioa  to  British  co- 
lonics. 

9.  The  drawback  on  foreign  hemp,  and  foreign 
iron  exported  to  British  colonies,  and  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  to  be  the  same  as  on  exportation 
to  other  foreign  parts. 

10.  The  countervailing  duties  payable  on  the  im- 
portation of  American  goods  in  Amcritan  ships,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  payable  on  importation  in  Bri- 
tish ships,  are  as  follow  : 

On  pig-iron,  bar-iron,  pot -ash,  and  pearl-ash,  10  per 
cent,  on  the  custom  duties  when  imported  without  cer- 
tificate from  the  British  colonies  in  America  ;  and  10 
per  cent,  also  on  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  turpentine,  masts, 
yards,bowsprits,and  manufactured  goods  andmerchan- 
dize (except  wood,staves,  and  tobacco);  10 per  cent. also 
upon  the  custom  duties  of  all  unmanufactured  wood 
and  sta-«ts,  when  ijnported  from  Europe  in  Britis'.i 
ships:  on  oil  of  fish,  blubber,  whale  fins,  and  sper- 
maceti, 10  per  ctnt.  on  the  custom  duties  payable 
when  imported  from  countries  not  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Gieat  Brituin,    On  tobacco  fs.  6d.  per  loolb. 
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weight;  and  on  all  other  American  goods  10  per 
cent,  on  the  custom  duties  payable  for  the  same  when 
imported  in  British  built  vessels  from  the  American 
States. 

The  countervaihng  duties  arc  to  be  calculated  upon 
the  several  duties  of  customs  as  they  stood  previously 
to  the  37  G.  III.  c.  15,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
altered  by  nev,-^  duties. 

By  42  G.  III.  c.  27,  his  majesty  may,  until  March 
25,  1803,  by  any"  order  in  council,  or  proclamation 
made  for  that  purpose,  cause  the  countervailing  duties 
granted  by  the  act  before  cited  (37  Gi  III.  c.  97.) 
on  goods  imported  from  the  American  States,  and 
also  the  tonnage  duties,  or  any  part  or  proportion  of 
the  same,  to  cease  or  be  suspended  from  such  times 
and  during  such  periods  as  his  majesty  may  deem  ex- 
pedient and  necessary. 

Andiroms.  By  3  E.  IV.  r.  4,  andirons,  tennis  balls, 
and  other  articles  (provided  they  do  not  come  within 
the  denomination  of  French  or  Dutch  hardware,  cut- 
lery, gl.iss  ware,  works  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  or  brass, 
sadlery,  porcelains,  e.irthcnwarft,  pottery,  cabinet  ware, 
turnery,  or  woollen  manufa£lures),  are  not  importable 
for  sale  except  made  in  Ireland,  taken  on  the  seas,  or 
wrecked,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture. 

Arms  and  Ammunition.  Arms,  ammunition,  gun- 
powdei-,  and  utensils  of  war,  may  not  be  imported  by 
way  of  merchandize,  without  licence  from  his  majes- 
ty, under  forfeiture  of  treble  their  value,    i  James  II. 

Ashes,  I'ot.  By  15  G.  II.  c.  51,  pearl  and  pot- 
ashes made  in,  and  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
British  colonies  in  America,  are  firee  of  duty,  if  le- 
gally imported,  regularly  entered,  and  accompanied 
by  certiticate  frem  the  collector  or  naval  ofiicer  at  the 
shipping  port. 

Potashes  are  not  importable  from  Germany  or  the 
Netherlands,  upon  forfeiture  of  them  and  the  vessel, 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11  ;  and  they  must  be  imported 
only  from  other  places  in  British  built  ships,  or  in 
British  ships  owned  by  British  subjects,  or  in  ships  of 
the  built  of  the  same  country  as  the  goods,  or  of  some 
country  in  Europe  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  that 
European  country  of  which  the  goods  arc  the  pro- 
duce, or  of  the  usual  ports  of  shipping  for  transport- 
ation, all  legally  navigated,  otherwise  they  and  the 
vessel  are  forfeited. 

3  F  i  Azores. 
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Azores.     See  Sfaw  and  Portugal. 
Bandstrings,  Foreign,  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported under  penalty  of  forfeiture  and  locl.    13  and 
14  Cnr.  II.  c.  13 

Bark,  Oak.  By  12  G.  III.  c.  50,  oak  bark  may 
be  imported  when  the  price  is  lol.  or  upwards  per  ( 
load  of  hatch  bark  of  4C  cwt.  or  when  oak  in  the 
rinds  is  2I.  ics.  or  upwards  per  load  of  rinds  con-  1 
taiirnig33  yards  when  set  three  rinds  thick,  with  two  : 
skirts  a:id  a  cover,  tb^  prices  toTje  on  dehvery  at  the  J 
buyer's  Wiirchcuses  in  London,  or  within  the  bills  of  ' 
mortality.  If  imported  when  bark  is  under  the  above  j 
prices,  tiie  bark  is  forfeited,  and  a  penalty  of  20L  is  . 
incurred  by  the  importer.  | 

By  32  G.  III.   c.  49.  s.  I.    ^lercitron   or   hlach   oah   I 
haih  for  dying,  may  be  imported  by  any  person  from 
any  country  not   in   Europe,  in    British  built  ships, 
owned  and  navigated  according  to  law,  but  only  in 
casks  of  not  less  than  ijolbs.  net  weight. 

Rid  Mangrove  bark  is  importable  only  in  casks  of 
not  less  than  jfoibs.  net  weight,  by  32  G.  III.  c.  49. 
s.  2. 

Bark,  Jesuits.  See  article  Dntgs  in  this  list. 
Bast  or  Straw  Hats.  Huts  or  bonnets  of  bast  or 
straw,  and  the  bast  or  straw  plaiting  for  making  them, 
are  iinportable  only  into  London  ;  and  not  there,  un- 
less in  packages  of  75  dozen  hats,  or  of  224lbs.  of 
plaiting,  on  forfeiture  of  the  same,  or  the  value,  and 
the  vessel  also,  if  not   above  50  tons.       10   G.  III. 

c.  43- 

3\Ti,  foreign  manufacture.  Bits  mamifuttured  in 
foreign  parts  (not  being  French  or  Dutch)  are  not 
importable  for  sale,  on  forfeiture  of  the  same,  or 
thtir  value.  5  Eliz.  c.  7.  3  Car.  I.  c.  4.  and  16 
Car.  I.  c.  4. 

Bone  Lace  of  Thread.  Bone  lace  of  foreign 
silk  or  thread  is  prohibited  to  be  imported  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture,  and  lool.  13  and  14  Car.  11. 
c.  13.-,  but  except  by  5  Ann.  c.  17,  foreign  bone 
lace,  made  of  thread  in  the  Spanish  Low  Countries, 
or  in  any  other  places  not  in  the  dominions  of  the 
French  King  or  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou. 

Books.  Books,  the  copyright  of  which  is  the 
property  of  persons  in  Great  Britain,  may  not  be  im- 
ported within  14  years  after  publication,  without  con- 
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sent  of  the  proprietor,  except  books  in  Greek,  Latin, 
or  other  foreign  language,  printed  abroad,  on  penalty 
of  their  forfeiture,  and  one  penny  per  sheet,  and  the 
books  so  imported  may  be  wasted.  8  Ann.  c.  9. 
Popish  books,  viz-  primers,  ladies'  psalters,  manuals, 
rosaries,  catechisms,  missels,  breviaries,  portals,  le- 
gends, and  lives  of  saints,  containing  superstitious 
matter,  in  any  language,  or  any  superstitious  books 
in  English,  are  not  importable,  on  penalty  of  40s.  for 
every  book,  which  is  also  to  be  burnt.  3  Ja.  I.  c.  5. 
s.  29. 

Buckles.  Buckles  for  fhoes  (provided  they  do 
not  fall  within  the  denomination  of  French  or  Dutch. 
hardware,  cutlery,  glass  ware,  works  of  iron,  steel, 
copper,  or  brass,  sadlery,  porcelain,  earthenware, 
pottery,  cabinet  ware,  turnery,  or  woollen  manu- 
factures), are  not  importable  for  sale  by  strangers  or 
aliens,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture.  Rich.  III.  c.  1 2. 

Bullion.  By  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  bullion  may  be 
imported,  t\a\  without  entry,  in  any,  ships,  and  from 
any  place,  free  of  duty. 

liUTTGNS.  Buttons  (foreign),  whether  of  thread 
or  silk,  and  all  other  foreign  buttons  (except  French 
or  Dutch  hardware  buttons),  are  prohibited  to  be 
imported,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture,  and  lool.  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c,  13,  and  4  Will,  and  JMary,  c.  10. 

Calicoes.  No  piece  of  calico  of  the  breadth  of  1  J 
yard  or  under,  is  to  exceed  in  length  10  yards  :  and 
no  piece  of  calico  above  that  breadth  is  to  exceed  six 
yards.  If  any  piece  shall  exceed  these  lengths,  the 
same  is  to  be  charged  according  to  the  respective 
lengths  of  10  yards  and  6  yards  for  each  piece,  and 
is  to  pay  duty  for  the  same  in  that  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  less  quantity.  39  G.  III.  c.  59.  L^ntler 
this  denomination  of  calicoes  (white)  the  following 
goods  ai-e  comprehended,  viz.  byrampoints,  white 
bastaes,  callipatties,  cassaes,  patna,  chowtas,  doo- 
sooties,  dolties,  white  emmerties,  gurrahs,  ginghams 
white,  humhums,  izzaries,  toccowries,  long  cloths, 
moories,  mamoodies,  percaulacks,  putcahs,  sannoes, 
salampores,  succatoons  white,  cloth,  white  dunga- 
rles. 

Calicoes,  muslins,  or  any  other  goods  or  stuffs 
made  of  linen  yarn  only,  or  of  linen  yarn  or  cotton 
wool  mixed,  or  wholly  of  cotton  wool,  in'  the  warp 
of  which  shall  be  woven  in  either  or  both  selvages 

only,. 
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only,  tlirough  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  length, 
one  or  more  blue  stripe  or  stripes,  of  one  or  more 
thread  or  threads,  are  forfeited  upon  importation, 
and  lol.  for  each  piece.   14  G.  III.  c.  72.  s.  9. 

Calves  iSkins.  By  9  (i.  ill.  c.  39,  (continued  by 
36  G.  III.  c.  40,  till  lirst  June  1803,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  then  next  session  of  parliament),  calves  skins 
undressed  may  be  imported  from  British  colonies  in 
America,  duty  free,  upon  due  entry. 

CiMBRiciCs  and  Fkf.nch  Lawns.  By  stit.  37  G. 
III.  c.  72,  camhricks  and  French  lawns  aje  prohibited 
to  be  imported  unless  warehoused  for  exportation. 
These  goods  are  importable  only  in  bales,  cases,  or 
boxes,  covered  with  sackcloth  or  canvas,  containing 
100  whole  and  200  demi  pieces,  in  vessels  not  under 
60  tons,  British  built,  and  icgally  navigated,  and  only 
by  licence  from  the  commissioners  of  customs,  grant- 
able  on  demand  without  fee.     32  G.  II.  c.  32,  and 

G.  111.  C.43- 
CARMENiAWooL.  By  24  G.  III.  sess.  2.  c.  21,  goats 

hair  or  Turkey  goats  wool  may  be  imported  duty  free 

in  a  British  ship,  if  regularly  entered. 

Candi.es.  Candles  of  all  sorts  imported  in  pack- 
ages less  than  2241b.  net  weight,  are  forfeited. 

Caitle.  Great  sheep  or  swine,  or  any  beef  or 
pork  (except  bacon)  unless  for  ship's  use  (and  also  ex- 
cept 6co  head  of  cattle  yearly  from  the  Isle  of  Man, 
imported  into  Chester),  are  prohibited  to  be  imported 
on  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  and  seizure  of  the  goods. 
18  Car.  II.  c.  2.  20  Car.  II.  c.  7.  32  Car.  II.  c.  2. 
5  W.  &  M.  c.  2.  But  see  in.this  list  the  article  Fta- 
visrc/iS. 

Chocolate.  Chocolate  ready  made  and  cocoa 
paste  arc  prohibited  to  be  imported  on  forfeiture 
thereof,  and  double  value.   10  G.  I.e.  10.  s.  2. 

Cochineal  and  Indigo.  Cochineal  and  indi;;o  (by 
13  G.  I.  c.  2:;,  and  7  G.  II.  c.  18,  continued  by  36 
G.  III.  c  40.  until  29th  September  1802,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  then  next  session  of  parliament)  may  be 
imported  from  anyplace  in  any  British  ship  or  ships 
in  amity,  free  of  duty,  except  tonnage. 

Cyder.  Cyder  imported  from  Guernsey,  lorsey, 
Aldcrney,  or  Sark,  by  certificate,  is  free  of  custom  duty. 

Coffee  or  Cocoa  Nuts.  By  stat  27  G.  III.  c.  79, 
from  British  plantations  in  America  may  be  imported 
iuthe  husks,  and  so  imported  in  the  husks  an  allowance 
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of  seven  per  cent,   is  to   be  made  in  charging  the 
duties.  S.  2,  3. 

By  stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s-  34,  and  29  G.  III.  c.  79. 
s  4,  coffee  is  not  to  be  imported  but  in  packages  con- 
taining at  least  1 1  2  lb  each,  and  to  be  kept  stowed 
openly  in  the  ship's  hold,  on  forfeiture  thereof. 

By  stat.  10  G.  I.  c.  10.  s  27,  and  27  G,  III.  c.  31. 
s.  9,  coffee  or  cocoa-nuts  unshipped  or  landed  before 
the  duties  are  paid  or  secured,  is  forfeited,  together 
with  horses,  carriages,  &c.  a-n.d  persons  assisting,  or 
to  whose  hands  the  same  shall  knov.iugly  come,  for- 
feit treble  the  value  thereof. 

By  stat.  10  G.  I.  c.  10.  s.  2,  and  4  C.  II.  c.  14. 
s.  12,  cocoa  paste  is  not  to  be  imported,  oil  forfeiture 
of  double  the  value,  and  the  shells  and  husks  thi;rjo£ 
are  prohibited  to  be  imported. 

By  stat.  35  G.  III.  c.  1 18.  s  8,  9,  commissioners,  of 
excise  are  to  provide  such  wareliouses  as  they  shall  see 
necessary,  for  lodguig  and  securing  such  coffee  and 
cocoa-nuts  as  shall  be  imported,  and  to  appoint  ofli~ 
cers  to  attend  such  warehouses. 

Officers  to  mark  every  cask  or  other  package  of 
coffee  or  cocoa-nuts  on  beard  every  ship  or  vessel  im- 
porting the  same  with  a  progressive  number,  and  a 
distinguisl^ng  landing-mar.k  ;  and  if  unshipped  be- 
fore the  same  shall  have  been  so  marked,  they  may  be 
seized.    S.  10. 

When  the  same  shall  have  been  so  marked,  import- 
ers of  such  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts  (if  duly  entered,  and 
in  presence  of  the  ollicer)  to  unship  and  convey  them 
to  warehouses  so  provided  as  aforesaid,  under  penalty 
of  50L  j7-f/. 

Importers,  at  their  own  expence,  within  fourteen; 
days  after  the  same  shall  have  been  so  lodged  in  such 
wareho'.'ses,  to  take  such  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts  out 
of  the  casks,  &e.  containing  the  same,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  proper  officer,  to  be  weighed,  at  which 
time  the  damaged  parts  may  be  separated,  and  to  re- 
pack the  same  into  such  casks,  &c.  containing  112  lb. 
net  of  coffee  or  cocoa  respectively  at  least,  under  pe- 
nalty of  50I.   S.  II- 

Importers  are  to  bring  to,  and  take  the  coffee,  &c. 
from  the  scales,  and  remove  casks,  &c.  as  the  officers 
shall  direct ;  and  the  officers  are  to  mark  the  tare  of 
casks,  &c.  and  the  net  weight  thereof,  under  penalty 

of  50I.  iliui- 

Importers  ■ 
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Importers  are  not  liable  to  the  said  penalty  un- 
less they  neglect,  for  three  days  after  notice  from 
the  officers,  to  take  such  coflee  and  cocoa-nuts 
out  of  the  cask,  &c.  and  cause  them  to  be  weighed. 
Ibid. 

Importers,  &c  desirous  of  taking  coffee  or  cocoa- 
nuts  out  of  such  warehouse,  either  for  home  con- 
sumption or  exportation,  shall  give  to  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  customs  and  excise  one  hour's  notice  in  wri- 
ting, if  the  same  be  taken  out  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  twelve  hours  notice,  at  least,  if  for  exporta- 
tion ;  such  notice  to  specify  the  particular  casks,  &c. 
containing  such  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts,  and  also  the 
landing  marks  set  thereon,  under  penalty  of  50I. 
S.  14. 

Importers,  &c.  are  at  the  time  specified  in  the  said 
■  notice,  or  within  one  hour  afterward,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  to  cause  the  said  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts  to  be 
weighed  in  such  warehouse,  and  the  officers  to  take 
account  thereof ;  and  shall  thereupon  forthwith  pay 
down,  in  ready  money,  to  the  proper  collectors  of 
customs  and  excise,  if  taken  out  for  home  consump- 
tion, the  several  duties  imposed  upon  the  same  ac- 
cording to  the  net  weight  thereof,  under  penalty  of 
50I.     IbU. 

The  turn  of  the  scale,  in  taking  accounts  in  such 
warehouses,  to  be  in  favour  of  the  crown ;  and  im- 
porters, &c.  are  to  be  allowed  one  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  upon  each  100  lb.  weight  of  cocoa-mits 
so  taken  an  accoimt  of,  v/hich  are  to  be  allowed  in 
lieu  of  waste  or  damage,  &c.    S.  15. 

Coffee  or  cocoa-nuts  to  be  duly  entered  or  landed 
within  30  days,  otherwise  the  proper  officers  of  cus- 
toms or  excise  may  lodge  the  same  in  some  warehouse, 
the  importer  to  pay  the  costs  and  warehouse  rents  ; 
and  if  not  cleared  within  one  month,  the  same  may 
be  sold  for  payment  of  duty  and  charges ;  but  if  at 
such  sale  no  one  should  bid  more  than  the  duty  and 
charges,  the  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts  shall  be  burnt  -, 
and  il  sold,  then  out  of  the  surplus  of  excise  the 
custom-duty  may  be  paid  over,  or  -dec  versa,  and  the 
remaining  surplus,  if  any,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  proprie- 
tor. S.  20. 

Coin  of  Gold  and  Silver.  False  or  counter- 
feit current  coin,  imported  to  be  uttered,  is  for- 
feited, and  the  fact  of  importation  subjects  the  im- 
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porter  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  9  and  10 
Edw.  III.  c.  2,  and  i  and  2  William  and  Mary.  And 
by  14  Geo.  III.  c.42  (revived  and  made  perpetual 
by  39  Geo.  III.  c.  75),  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  not 
being  of  the  established  standard,  cither  in  weight 
or  fineness,  is  prohibited  to  be  imported  upon  for- 
feiture thereof. 

Corn  or  Grain  may  be  imported  into  any  port  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  duty  free. 

Corn,  ground.  By  31  G.  III.  c.  30.  s.  15,  corn 
ground  (except  wheatmeal  and  oatmeal)  is  prohibited 
to  be  imported,  on  forfeiture  of  it  and  the  vesscL  Sec 
Provisions. 

Cotton  Wool  of  British  Plantations.  By 
6G.III.  c.  52,  cotton  wool  may  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  any  place  w^hatevcr,  duty  free,  in 
British-built  ships  legally  navigated,  if  regularly  en- 
tered and  landed. 

Cotton  Yarn.  By  38  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  cotton 
yarn  and  cotton  cloth,  the  manufacture  of  the -Isle 
of  Man,  may  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  free 
of  duty ;  and  no  cotton  yarn  is  to  be  imported  into 
the  Isle  of  Man,  except  from  Great  Britain,  on  for- 
feiture thereof. 

Currants.  Currants  are  importable  only  in  Bri- 
tish-built ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  same  built  of  thecoun- 
try  as  the  goods,  or  of  some  country  in  Europe  belong- 
ing to  the  sovereign  of  the  European  country  of  which 
the  goods  are  the  produce,  or  at  the  usual  ports  of 
shipping  for  transportation,  all  legally  navigated,  on 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  vessel,  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  and 
27  G.  III.  c.  19;  nor  otherwise  than  in  casks  of 
5  cwt.  net  each,  on  forfeiture  of  the  same  and  pack- 
ages ;  but  vessels  coming  from  places  whence  they  are 
usually  brought,  may  have  on  board  for  ship's  use, 
not  exceeding  5  cwt.  stowed  openly  in  a  cask  ca- 
pable of  containing  5  cwt.  which  must  be  regu- 
larly entered.  23  G.  III.  c.  11.  Currants  are  prohi- 
bited to  be  imported  from  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Cut  Work.  Cut  work,  foreign,  or  silk-thread,  or 
cither  of  them,  prohibited  to  be  imported,  on  penalty 
of  lool-    13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  13. 

Davis's  Straits.  See  Whakhone,  Oil,  fe'<f. 

Diamonds.     Diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds, 
&c.  are  under  no  restriction  of  entry,  &c.  upon  im- 
portation. 
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portation,  and  are  importable  from  any  place  in  any 
ships. 

Drugs.  Jesuits  or  Peruvian  bark,  sarsaparilla,  bal- 
sam of  Peru  and  Tolu,  and  all  other  drugs  the 
growth  and  produce  of  America,  may  be  imported 
from  any  British  plantations  in  America,  in  ships  le- 
gally navigated,  upon  payment  of  the  same  duties  as 
from  the  places  of  their  growth.  7  Anne,  c.  8.  s. 
12. 

The  following  articles  are  comprehended  under  the 
denoniination  of  manufactured  drugs,  viz.  aqua  fortis, 
fossil  alkali,'  Goa  stones,  oils,  chemical  tincture  of  rhu- 
barb, and  all  other  tinctures. 

Under  drugs  unmanufactured  the  following  articles 
are  comprized,  viz.  aloes  from  the  Cape,  arsenic, 
cassia,  minea,  cardamom  seeds,  castor  seeds,  gum  co- 
pal, Jesuits  bark,  or  cortex  peruviana,  nux  vomica,  rag 
pearl,  seed  pearl,  st;igs  horns  or  harts  horns,  squinan- 
thum,  terra  japonica,  turbith,  thapsia,  and  unknown 
drugs. 

East  India  Goods.  By  stat.  1 1  and  12  W.  III.  c. 
1  OjEast  India  wrought  silks,  Bengals,  and  stuffs,  mixed 
with  silk  or  herbn,  of  the  manufacture  of  China,  Per- 
sia, or  East  India,  and  calicoes  printed,  painted, 
dyed,  or  stained  there,  may  not  be  imported,  unless  to 
London  ;  stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  59.  s.  \6,  17. 

By  stat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  East  India  commodities 
may  be  imported  in  British  built  ships,  legally  na\'i- 
gated,  from  the  usual  places  of  lading  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Cape  of  Hope,  although  the  same  be  not  the 
very  places  of  growth. 

East  India  Goods  prohibited.  Under  the  de- 
nomination of  East  India  goods  prohibited,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  arc  comprehended,  viz.  arras,  allejars, 
atchabannes,  abbarears,  atlas,  cuttanecs,  bejutapauts, 
byrampauts,  br.awles,  bandannoes,  Bombay  stuffs,  car- 
ridarries,  chillies,  chintz  pieces  or  remnants,  cotton 
romals,  chilloes,  coopees,  cushtaes,  callaioopores,  cot- 
ton romal  handkerchiefs,  chander  banncs,  chercon- 
iiics,  chuclaes,  cuttanees,  deckmonsays,  dysooksays, 
dimities,  painted  elatches,  gingham,  striped  or  co- 
loured Guinea  stuffs,  gurrahs,  soot,  gold  atlas,  ha- 
bassecs,  hcrba  lungees,  jilmils,  jamwares  flowered, 
jamdannies  flowered,  kissasays,  king  cobs,  long  cloths 
blue,  lenianies,  lungies,  nillaes,  niccances,  negane- 
pauts,  photaes,  poises,  penca,  coes,  palampores,  paint- 
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ed  gaiize  silk,  romals,  fastracundies,  fannoes,  seer- 
suckers, silk  handkerchiefs,  silk  stockings,  sectersays, 
sooseys,  shalbafts,  silk  skeins,  silk  wrought  taffetas, 
repoys,  repsals,  tuta,  humsey,  lustrings,  and  all  co- 
loured goods,  either  striped,  stained,  printed,  or  co- 
loured. 

By  3  G.  III.  c.  30,  41  G.  HI.  c.  30,  18  G.  III.  c. 
26,  and  16  G.  III.  c.  51,  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
may  licence  any  of  the  above  articles,  and  also  ar- 
rangoes,  couries,  and  tea,  to  be  imported  by  the  East 
India  Company  from  any  part  of  Europe  not  within 
his  majesty's  dominions,  in  British  built  ships  legally 
navigated,  for  supply  of  the  African  trade,  and  for  the 
supply  of  tea  for  home  consumption  ;  on  failure  of  the 
company  supplying  the  market,  the  licence  may  be 
granted  to  other  persons. 

Ebony  from  Africa.  By  27  G.  III.  c.  32  s.  25, 
ebony  unmanufactured,  the  growth  and  produce  of 
Africa,  may  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  British 
built  ships  legally  navigated,  without  payment  of  any 
duty,  except  convoy  duty. 

Embroidery.  By  stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  13, 
.embroidery  or  fringe  foreign,  of  silk,  thread,  or  either 
of  them,  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  or  used,  on 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  lool. 

Figs.  By  33  G.  III.  c.  70,  and  27  G.  III.  c.  13.  s. 
33,  figs  are  importable  only  in  such  vessels  as  are  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Rahins,  but  they  arc  prohi- 
bited from  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 

Fish,  fresh.  By  i  G.  I.  stat.  2.  c.  18,  if  imported 
in  British  vessels,  owned,  registered,  and  navigated 
according  to  law,  may  be  imported  without  duty ;  no 
herring,  cod,  pilchard,  salmon,  or  ling,  fresh  or  salted, 
dried  or  bloated,  nor  any  brill,  mackarei,  whiting, 
haddock,  sprats,  coal  fish,  gull  lish,  congers  flat  iish, 
nor  any  other  sort  of  fresh  liih,  are  importable  into 
England,  if  taken  by,  bought  of,  or  rei.eived  from 
any  foreigner,  or  out  of  any  stranger's  bottom,  ex- 
cept protestant  strangers  inhabiting  this  kingdom,  on 
penalty  of  20I.  But  eels,  anchovies,  sturgeon,  bo- 
targe  or  cavia,  lobsters,  and  turbots  arc  importable 
by  any  persons. 

By  stat.  41  G.  III.  c.  77,  salted  salmon,  or  salted  dry 
cod  fish,  may  be  imported  from  Newfoundland  or 
Labradore  by  British  subjects,  and  a  bounty  of  3s,  per 
quintal  or  cwt. 

FlASKS. 
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Flasks.  By  stat.  27  G.III.  c.  32,  s.  9,  flasks,  in 
which  ai'C  wine  or  oil,  may  be  imported  duty  free, 

FiAX.  By  i2Car.II.c.  i8,  and  27  C.  III.  c.  19, 
flax  and  hemp  are  importable  only  in  British  built 
ships,  or  in  British  built  ships  owned  by  British  sub- 
jects, or  in  ships  of  the  built  of  the  same  country  as  tlic 
8;oods,  or  of  some  country  in  Europe  belonging  to  the 
•sovereign  of  jhat  European  country  of  wdilch  the 
goods  are  the  produce,  or  of  the  usual  ports  of  ship- 
ping them  for  transportation,  all  legally  navigated,  on 
forfeiture  of  •goods  and  vessel. 

By  4  G.  II.  c.  27,  rough  flax  may  be  legally  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  fi-ee  of  duty  (except  ton- 
■nage  duty),  if  regularly  entered  and  landed. 
.  Glass.  By  st. 38  G.III.c.  33,  every  package  import- 
ed, containing  plate  glass,  crown  glass,  or  sheet  glass. 
(unframed),  must  be  marked  on  the  outside  with  the 
vord  g/axs,  in  Roman  letters  not  less  than  four  inches 
long,  or  else  the  package  and  its  contents  will  be  for- 
feited ;  and  every  package  must  contain  not  less  than 
500  weight,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture,  unless  the  glass 
consist  of  plates  of  60  inches  or  more  in  length. 

Gloves.  By  5  G.  III.  c.  48,  and  6  G.  III.  c.  19, 
gloves  or  mits  of  silk  or  leather,  or  silk  stockings  fo- 
reign manufactured,  are  prohibited  to  be  imported,  on 
penalty  of  200I.  and  the  goods  forfirited. 

Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  By  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  II,  no  wines,  except  rhenish,  nor  spice- 
ries,  grocery,  Tobacco,  potashes,  pitch,  tar,  salt,  rosin, 
deal  boards,  )ir  timber,  or  olive  oil,  may  be  imported 
from  the  Netherlands  or  Germany,  in  any  sort  of  ships 
or  vessels  whatsoever. 

Except  by  6  C;.  I.  c.  15,  s.  2,  wine  the  growth  of 
Hungary,  which  may  be  imported  from  Hamburgh, 
1st  Anne,  stat.  i.e.  12,  and  wines  of  Hungary,  the 
Austrian  dominions,  or  any  part  of  Germany,  wliich 
Tifc  importable  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  or 
from  any  place  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
or  house  of  Austria,  in  any  such  ships  as  are  de- . 
scribed  in  rule  i,  22  G.  III.  c.  19,  s.  10, 

CioAT  .SKl^s  UNDRESstD.  By  15  G.  III.  c.  35 
(made  perpetual  by  3 1  G.  III.  c.  43),  raw  or  undressed 
goat  skins  ntay  be  imported  from  any  port  or  place 
whatever,  in  British  built  ships  legally  navigated,  free 
of  duty  (except  tonnage  d-«.ty),  if  regularly  entered 
and  lauded,  otherwise  liable  to  duty. 
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Gold  Beaters  \\ares.  Gold  beaten,  wrought 
in  paper  for  painters  and  gold  beaters  wares,  are  not 
importable  for  sale  by  aliens. 

Gold  or  Silver  Thread.  By  10  Anne,  c.  26. 
s.  65,  15  G.  II.  c.  20,  and  22  G.  H.  c.  36,  gold  or 
silver  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  ^^•ork  made  thereof, 
or  any  thread,  lace,  or  other  work  made  of  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  inferior  metal,  or  gold  or  silver 
wire  or  plate,  foreign  embroidery,  or  gold  or  silver 
brocade,  are  prohibited  to  be  imported,  upon  penalty 
of  lool-  on  the  importer,  and  the  goods  forfeited  and 
burnt. 

Grease.  By  7  G.  III.  c.  12  (continued  by  subse- 
quent acts  till  25th  M-.uch  1806,  and  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  then  next  session  of  parliament),  grease, 
including  lard,  may  be  legally  imported  from  any  place 
into  this  kingdom  free  of  duty,  if  regularly  entered 
and  landed,  except  tonnage  duty. 

Grocery.    See  Spkeries. 

Gum  Cashew.  By  30  G.III.  c.  28,  gum  cashew, 
the  growth  of  any  of  the  British  A\'est  India  Islands 
(including  the  Bahama  and  Berm.uda,  or  Somer's 
Islands),  may  be  imported  in  British  ships,  owned 
and  navigated  according  to  law,  upon  payment  of  the 
same  duties  as  gum  arable  or  gum  senega. 

Gum  Senega.  By  25  G.  II.  c.  32,  the  importation 
of  this  gum  from  Europe  is  permitted  by  Britisli  sub- 
jects in  British  built  ships  legally  navigated. 

Hemp,  Amkhican.  Hemp,  the  produce  of  Bri- 
tish plantations  in  Aoiierica,  water  rotted,  bright,  and 
clean,  may  be  legally  imported  free  of  duty,  by  8  G. 
I.  c.  12. 

Hemp  from  the  East  Indies.  Hemp  undressed, 
or  •any  vegetable  substance  of  the  nature  of  undressed 
hemp,  and  applicable  to  the  same  purposes,  may  be 
imported  from  the  countries  within  the  exclusive  trade 
of  the  East  India  Company  •,  free  of  any  duty  what- 
ever, except  such  duty  or  allowance  as  the  East  India 
Company  may  be  entitled  to  by  virtue  of  any  act  of 
parliament.     41  G.  III.  c.  25. 

Hides.  Raw  and  undressed  hides  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  (except  horses,  mares,  and  geldings)  may 
be  imported  from  British  colonies  in  America,  duty 
free,  if  duly  entered  and  landed.     9  G.  III.  c.  39. 

Hops.      If    im.ported  unclean,  corrupt,  or  mixed 
with   powder,  dust,    dross,    sand,    or  soil,  are  for- 
feited. 
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ftitcJ.      £  J;ic.  I.e.  i8.  s.  2,  3  Csr.  I.  c,  4.  s.  22,   16 
Ciir.  1   c.  4.  s.  2. 

Indigo.  By  13  G.  I.  c.  25,  and  36  G.  III.  indigo 
and  cochineal  may  be  imported  from  anyplace  in  any 
British  ships,  or  ships  in  amity,  free  of  duty,  except 
tonnage  duties  imposed  by  42  G.  III.  c.  11 7. 

Iron.  By  23  G.  II.  c.  29,  and  30  G.  III.  c.  16, 
pig  and  bar  iron  may  be  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  British  colonies  in  America  free  of  duty  (except 
tonnage  duty),  upon  certificate  from  the  place  of  ex- 
portation of  its  being  plantation  iron,  properly  stamp- 
ed, and  the  master  making  oath  that  it  is  the  same  as 
was  shipped. 

Knives.  Knives  and  knife  handles,  scabbards  and 
sheaths  for  knives  (not  being  French  or  Dutch  cut- 
lery or  hardware)  made  in  foreign  parts,  are  not  im- 
portable for  sale. 

L.iCES.  Laces  of  leather  made  in  foreign  parts  are 
not  in^portable  for  sale ;  lace  of  gold  or  of  thread, 
and  laces  in  general,  are  not  importable  for  sale. 

Linseed.  By  3  G.  III.  c.  7,  linseed  and  rape  cakes 
may  be  imported  duty  free;  and  by  stat.  40  G.  ill. 
c.  64,  linseed  and  rape  cakes  may  be  imported  in  any 
neutral  vessel  duty  free,  until  January  the  ist,  1804. 

Lobsters.  By  i  G.  I.  st.  2.  c.  18.  s.  10,  kibsters 
may  be  imported  freely  by  any  persons,  and  in  any 
ships,  even  without  entry,  duty  free. 

London  Port  Dijty.     Set  London. 

Man,  Isle.     Stt  Isle  of  Man. 

M.11.T.  Malt  of  all  sorts  is  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported, on  forfeiture  of  it  and  the  vessel,  31  G.  III. 
c.  30.  s.  19.     But  see  Provisions. 

Mum.  By  stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  13,  French  mum  may 
be  imported  from  the  European  dominions  of  the 
French  in  British  or  French  ships,  on  payment  of  the 
duties. 

Mutton.     Mutton  is  prohibited  to  be  imported 
under  similar  penalties  as  great  cattle,  32  Car.  II.  c.  2. 
i^.tc  PtonJiicm. 

Naval  Storls.  Naval  stores  may  be  imported 
from  America  until  September  29th,  1812. 

Needle  Work.  By  13  and  14  Cr.r.  II.  c.  13, 
needle  work  foreign,  of  either  silk  or  thread  (except 
millinery  of  France  and  Holland  and  Eist  India 
needle  work)  is  prohibited  to  be  imported,  on  penalty 
of  forfeiture  and  lool. 
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Morocco  States.  By  stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  19,  any 
goods,  the  produce  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  do- 
minions,'may  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
Gibral  ..r  in  British  ships  legally  navigated,  such 
goods  having  been  imported  into  Gibraltar  directly. 

Neutral  Ships.  By39G.  III.  c.  112,  his -ma- 
jesty may,  by  order  in  council,  permit  any  goods  that 
may  be  specified  in  such  order  of  council,  to  be  im- 
ported into  this  kingdom  in  ships  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  any  state  in  amity.  This  act  was  limited 
by  4 1  G.  III.  c.  20,  till  six  weeks  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

Oils  of  Mace,  &c.  Oils  of  mace,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  nutmegs,  may  be  imported  from  places 
not  of  the  growth  of  those  respective  spices.  19 
G.  in.  c.  48. 

Oil,  Oi.iVK.  By  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11,  olive  oil 
is  not  Importable  from  Germany  or  the  Netherlands, 
on  forfeiture  of  the  same  and  vessel.  But  from  any 
other  place  only  in  British  built  ships,  orin  British  ships 
owned  by  British  subjects,  or  in  ships  of  the  buih  of 
the  same  country  as  the  goods,  or  of  some  country  in 
Europe  belonging  to  the  scn'ereign  of  that  European 
country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  or  of 
the  usual  ^^fjfs  of  shipping  for  transportation,  all  le- 
gally navigated,  on  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods.  27 
Car.  IL  c-  18. 

Oil,  Train.     See  Fisheries. 

Oil  from  Newfoundlasd.  By  26  G.  III.  c.  26, 
fish  oil,  or  blubber  of  whales,  senl-skins  of  the  New- 
foundland fishery,  may  be  imported,  duty  free,  al- 
though not  wholly  caught  by  the  vessel  importing 
the  same,  so  that  the  whole  imported  is  of  that 
•fishery  by  British  subjects,  to  which  fact  the  master 
is  upon  importation  to  make  oath. 

Oil  from  Greenland.  "WTiale  fins,  oil,  or 
blubber  of  whales,  seal-oil,  or  seal-skins,  or  any  other 
produce  of  seals,  or  other  fish  or  creature  taken  or 
caught  in  the  Greenland  Seas,  Davis's  Straits,  or  seas 
adjacent,  by  British  subjects^  usually  residing  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Man,  in 
British  built  ships,  owned  and  navigated  as  is  requited 
to  entitle  them  to  the  bounties  by  act  of  parliament, 
may  be  imported  duty  free,  upon  the  master  and  mate 
making  oath  that  the  same  verc  caught  by  the  crew 
in  such  fishery.  26  G.  III.  c.  41. 

3  G  Packet 
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Packet  Boats.  By  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11, 
packet  boats  may  not  import  goods  without  licence 
from  the  commissioners  of  customs,  on  forfeiture  of 
the  goods,  besides  lool.  and  loss  of  place. 

Painted  V/ares.  Painted  wares,  except  paper 
and  pictures,  or  other  eiuimerated  articles  upon 
which  duties  are  charged,  a.'c  not  importable  for 
sale. 

Paper.  By  41  G.  III.  c.  8,  paper  imported  in  less 
than  a  ream  is  forfeited. 

Paper,  Waste.  By  39  and  40  G.  III.  c.  70, 
waste  paper  is  permitted  to  be  imported  free  of  duty, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  re-manufactured  in  this 
country,  being  duly  entered  and  legally  landed. 

Persia.  By  stat.  14  G.  II.  c.  36,  goods  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Persia  (provided 
such  manufacture  be  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  Per- 
sia), may  be  imported  in  British  built  ships  legally  na- 
vigated from  any  place  in  the  Russian  empire,  by  per- 
sons free  of  the  Russia  company,  such  goods  having 
been  purchased  by  barter  with  commodities,  (ex- 
cept with  gold  or  silver,  in  coin  or  in  bullion),  or  the 
produce  arising  therefrom  exported  from  Great  Britain 
to  Russia,  and  from  thence  carried  into  Persia.  Persian 
goods  are  importable  also  by  the  Eastiidia  Company. 
Pitch,  Tar,  &cc.  Pitch,  tar,  and  rosin  are  not 
importable  from  Germany  or  the  Netherlands,  on 
forfeiture  of  the  same  and  vessel.  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  II.  But  they  may  be  imported  from  any  other 
place  in  British  built  ships,  or  in  British  ships  owned 
by  British  subjects,  or  in  ships  of  the  same  country 
as  the  goods,  or  of  some  country  in  Europe  belonging 
to  the  sovereign  of  that  European  country  of  which 
tl-.e  goods  are  the  produce,  or  of  the  usual  ports  of 
shipping  for  transportation,  all  legally  navigated.  1 2 
Car.  II.  c.  18,  and  27  G.  III.  c.  19. 

Points.  Points  made  in  foreign  parts  are  not  im- 
portable for  sale,  and  point  makers  wares  arc  not  im- 
portable for  sale  by  aliens. 

Popish  Tokens.  Popish  tokens,  such  as  agnes 
dei,  crosses,  pictures,  beads,  and  other  superstitious 
things,  may  not  be  imported,  under  the  penalties  of 
priemunire.      13  Eliz.  c.  2. 

Plantation,  Bkitish.  The  shipping  laws  which 
regulate  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  British  co- 
lonies or  plantations  are  digested  under  the  four  fol- 
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lowing  heads,  which  for  a  more  ready  and  metho- 
dical comprehension  of  the  whole  system  are  stated 
as  rules  and  exceptions. 

1st.  Sl'ips  permitted  to  trjik  to  and  from  British 
plantation .  No  goods  or  commodities  may  be' im- 
ported into  or  exported  from  any  colony  or  planta- 
tion in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  belonging  to  or  in 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  British  built 
sliips  owned  by  British  subjects,  and  navigated  by  a 
master  and  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  mariners 
British  subjects.     7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  22. 

Except  as  follows,  viz.  By  27  G.  IIF.  c.  27,  s.  2, 
made  perpetual  by  32  G.  III.  c.  3  j,  wool,  cotton  wool, 
indigo,  cochineal,  drugs  of  all  sorts,  cocoa,  logwood, 
fustic,  and  all  sorts  of  wood  for  dyers,  hides,  skins, 
and  tallow,  beaver,  and  all  sorts  of  furs,  tortoise 
shell,  hardwood,  or  mill  timber,  mahogany,  and  all 
other  v.'oods  for  cabinet  wares,  horses,  asses,  mules, 
and  cattle,  being  the  growth  and  product  of  any  of 
the  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  under  the  do- 
minion of  any  foreign  European  state,  and  all  coin, 
bullion,  and  diamonds,  or  precious  stones  ;  and  also 
by  33  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  8,  tobacco  being  the  growth  or 
produce  of  any  of  the  West  India  islands,  or  country 
on  the  American  continent,  belonging  to  any  foreign 
European  state,  may  be  imported  from  any  of  the 
said  places  into  the  ports  of  Kingston,  Savannah  La 
IMer,  INIontego  Bay,  Saint  Lucia,  and  Port  Antonio 
in  Jamaica;  by  33  G.  III.  c.  5c,  into  Saint  George 
in  Grenada,  Roseau  in  Dominica,  and  Nassau  in 
Now  Providence,  and  also  into  Saint  John's  in  Anti- 
gua ;  by  33  G.  III.  c.  50,  and  37  G.  III.  c.  99,  into 
the  port  of  Scarborough  in  Tobago  ;  by  36  G.  Ill; 
c.  55,  into  San  Josef  in  Trinidad;  by  37  G.  III.  c. 
77,  into  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  island  of 
Curacoa  ;  by  41  G.  III.  c.  77.  s.  23,  in  any  foreign 
vessel  whatever,  of  any  tonnage,  provided  it  have  no 
more  than  one  deck,  and  is  cither  owned  and  navi- 
gated by  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  European  state, 
or  owned  and  navigated  by  any  persons  inhabiting  any 
of  the  said  countries,  or  on  the  continent  of  America, 
belonging  to  or  under  the  dominion  of  any  such  fo- 
reign state  ;  27  G.  III.  c.  27.  s.  2,  30  G.  III.  c.  29. 
s.  I,  and  31  G.  III.  c.  38.  s.  7,  sugar  and  coffee,  like- 
wise the  produce  of  any  foreign  colony  or  plantation, 
maybe  imported  into  Port  Nassau,  in  New  Providence, 

and 
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and  into  such  other  ports  in  the  Bahama  ishinds,  or 
Bermuda  islands,  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  king 
in  council,  in  such  foreign  vessels  as  before  described 
hv  32  G.  III.  c  43,  and  also  into  any  of  the  islands 
called  Coicos  -,  by  33  G.  III.  c.  50,  all  other  goods  so 
imported,  together  vrith  the  vessel,  are  forfeited.  27 
G.  III.  c.  27.  s.  3. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  27.  s.  4,  and  31  G.  III.  c.  38. 
s.  8,  in  return  such  vessels  may  export,  from  the  said 
ports  to  the  said  American  colonies,  belonging  to 
some  foreign  European  state,  the  following  articles ; 
viz.  rum,  the  produce  of  any  British  island  ;  negroes, 
which  have  been  brought  into  such  islands  in  British 
built  ships,  owned,  navigated,  and  registered  accord- 
ing to  law;  and  all  manner  of  goods  which  shall  have 
been  legally  imported  into  the  said  island  :  except 
masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits ;  pitch,  tar,  turpentii\e, 
and  tobacco ;  and  also  except  such  iron  as  shall  have 
been  brought  from  British  colonies  or  plantations  in 
America. 

To  these  exceptions  may  be  added,  that,  by  28 
G.  III.  c.  6.  s.  5,  vessels  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  coming  in  ballast,  may  enter  the  ports  of 
Turks  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  being  laden  with 
salt  there,  which  they  may  thence  export,  each  vessel 
paying  previously  a  duty  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton  burthen  of 
such  vessels. 

2nd.  Exportation  of  British  roloinid  proJitce  from 
British  colonies.  By  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  no  sugar,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  wool,  indigo,  fustic,  or  other  dy- 
ing woods ;  rice  or  mclasscs ;  by  3  and  4  Anne, 
c.  5.  s.  12,  no  copper  ore;  by  8  G.  I.  c.  18.  s.  22, 
no  coffee,  pimento,  cocoa  nuts,  whale  fins,  raw 
silks,  hides  or  skins,  pot  or  pearl  ashes,  iron,  nor 
any  sort  of  wood  called  lumber;  by  4  G.  III. 
c.  15.  s.  27,  28,  being  of  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  any  British  plantation  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America,  may  not  be  transported  to  any  place 
whatever,  other  than  to  some  British  plantation, 
or  to  Great  Britain,  or  (by  20  G.  III.  c.  29)  to 
Ireland. 

Except  sugar;  for,  by  12  G.  II.  c.  30,  and  15  G.II. 
c.  33.  s.  5,  any  British  subject  in  British  built,  or 
British  owned  vessels,  that  shall  clear  outwards  from 
Great  Britain  for  the  British  colonies  or  plantations 
in  America,  may  load  tha-e  any  sugar  of  their  growth, 
and  carry  It  thence  to  any  foreign  part   in   Europe ; 
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provided  a  licence  be  first  taken  out  for  that  purpose 
from  the  commissioners  of  customs  at  London  or 
Edinburgh. 

Except  also  sugar,  melasses,  coffee,  and  cocoa  nuts, 
which,  together  with  ginger,  pimento,  and  all  goods 
and  commodities  which,  in  the  year  1788,  were  not 
prohibited  to  be  exported  to  any  foreign  country  in 
Europe,  may  be  exported  from  the  British  West 
India  islands  to  the  Ignited  States  of  America  ;  but 
neither  these,  nor  any  other  (except  salt  from  Turks 
Islands,  as  mentioned  in  rule  i),  are  exportable  only 
by  British  subjects,  in  British  built  ships,  owned  and 
navigated  according  to  law.   28  G.  III.  c.  6.  s.  3. 

Except  also  lumber,  which,  by  5  G.  III.  c.  4^.  s.  22, 
may  be  exported  from  British  colonies,  and  carried 
to  the  Madeiras,  the  Azores,  or  any  part  of  Europe, 
to  the  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre. 

All  other  goods  and  commodities  not  before  cmi- 
merated,  being  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture, 
of  any  British  colony  or  plantation  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  may  be  transported  directly  to  any  place 
whatever. 

Except  the  following  ;  viz.  hops,  which  may  not 
be  carried  to  Ireland,  by  5  G.  II.  c.  9  ;  nor  rum,  and 
other  spirits,- Xo  the  Isle  of  M.in,  by  5  G.  III.  c.  39  ; 
nor  rum  to  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  by  9  G.  III.  c.  28  ', 
nor  East  India  goods,  which  must  be  brought  to 
London,  by  7  G.  I.  st.  i.  c.  21  :  and  except  that  (by 
28  G.  III.  c.  6)  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever  arc 
exportable  from  Turks  Islands  to  ]$ritish  dominions 
in  America,  or  West  Indies,  except  salt ;  nor  to 
Great  Britaia  or  Ireland,  unless  it  be  salt,  or  such 
other  goods  as  are  importable  into  Great  Britain  fron^ 
all  countries  duty  free. 

Except  also  that  no  hats  or  felt,  whether  colonial 
manufacture,  may  be  exported  from  one  plantation  to 
another,  nor  to  any  other  place  whatsoever,  on  pe- 
nalty of  500I.     5  G.  II.  c.  22. 

Except  also  that  no  wool,  woolfells,  shortlings, 
mortlings,  woolflocks,  worsted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn, 
cloth,  serge,  bays,  kerseys,  says,  friezes,  druggets, 
cloth  serges,  shalloons,  or  any  other  drapery,  stuffs,  or 
woollen  manufactures  whatsoever,  made  or  mixed 
with  wool  or  woolilocks,  being  the  product  or  manu- 
facture of  any  British  plantations  in  America,  m.ay  be 
exported  from  any  of  the  same  to  any  of  the  said 
plantations,  or  to  any  other  place  whatsoever,  on  for- 
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ftiture  of  th;  same,  and  the  vessel,  and  also  500I. 
10  and  II  W.  III.  c.  10.  s.  19,  20. 

3rd.  Exportation  of  goods,  not  being  British  cola- 
fiial  produce,  from  British  colonies.  Any  goods,  the 
product  of  Europe,  may  be  exported  in  any  British 
vessel,  owned  and  navigated  according  to  law,  from 
Grenada,  Dominica,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  Trinidad, 
or  from  the  Baliamas,  to  any  British  colony  or  plan- 
tation in  America  or  the  "West  Indies ;  by  38  G.  III. 
c.  39.  s.  I. 

Any  goods  which  have  been  legally  imported  from 

any  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  belonging  to  any 
foreign  Em-opean  state,  into  Grenada,  Dominica, 
Jamaica,  Antigua,  Trinidad,  or  the  Bahamas,  may  be 
exported  thence  in  British  vessels,  owned  and  navi- 
gated according  to  law,  to  any  British  colony  or  plan- 
tation in  America,  or  the  West  Indies  ;  by  38  G.  III. 
c.  39.  s.  2. 

By  27  G.  III.  c.  27.  s.  7,  goods  the  product  of  the 
East  Indies  may  not  be  exported  from  Grenada,  Do- 
minica, or  Bahamas,  to  any  other  British  colony  or 
plantation  in  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  upon  for- 
feiture of  ship  and  goods. 

All  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  exception  to  the 
first  rule,  except  hard  wood  or  milfefeirober,  having 
been  imported  into  the  free  ports,  and  in  the  manner 
there  mentioned,  may  be  exported  thence,  and 
brought  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  under  the 
same  regulations  as  goods  of  the  growth  of  these  Bri- 
tish colonies.     S.  6. 

Except  sugar  and  cofl'ee,  which  may  have  been  so 
imported  into  Port  Nassau,  or  other  port  in  the  Ba- 
hama or  Bermuda  Islands,  or  into  the  island  called 
Caicos,  which  sugar  and  coffee,  upon  importation 
into  Great  Britain,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  not  of  Bri- 
tish plantations,  and  shall  pay  such  duties  of  custom 
and  excise  accordingly. 

By  29  G.  III.  c.  68,  tobacco  of  American  States, 
ti-hich  may,  in  fair  traffic,  have  been  taken  into  any 
British  West  India  islands,  may  be  thence  exported 
»o  Great  Britain. 

4th.  Importation  in  British  Colonies.  No  goods  or 
tommodities  -of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture 
of  Europe,  may  be  imported  into  any  land,  island, 
plantation,  colony,  territory,  or  place,  belonging  to, 
or  in  the  possession  of,  Grtat  Britain  in  Asia,  Africa, 


or  America,  but  such  as  shall  "be  shipped  In  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  s.  6,  and  20 
G.  III.  c.  10. 

Except  salt  from  any  part  of  Europe  for  the  New- 
foundland fisheries,  and  wines  from  the  Madeiras 
and  the  Azores  for  British  colonies,  &c.  by  15  Car.  II. 
c.  7.  s.  7  ;  and  except  food  or  victuals,  the  growth,  11 
product,  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  ™ 
Guernsey,  or  Jersey,  and  craft,  clothing,  or  other 
goods  of  Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  or  Jersey,  to  New- 
foundland, or  to  any  other  British  colony  where  the 
fishery  is  carried  on,  for  the  use  of  the  fishery.  9  G.III. 
c.  28. 

By  28  G.  III.  c.  6.  s.  10,  and  31  G.  III.  c.  38. 
s.  I,  no  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  hemp,  flax, 
masts,  yards,  bowsprits,  staves,  heading  boards,  tim- 
ber, shingles,  or  timber  of  any  sort ;  bread,  biscuit, 
flour,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  wheat,  rice,  oats,  barley, 
or  grain  of  any  sort,  may  be  imported  into  any  Bri- 
tish West  India  island  (including  the  Bahama  and 
Bermuc!a  islands),  from  any  foreign  West  India  isl.;r.d, 
nor  from  any  colojiy  or  plantation  on  the  continent 
of  South  America,  belonging  to  any  foreign  Euro- 
pean state,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  of  the  ves- 
sel. 

Except  that  the  governors  of  any  British  West 
India  island  m,ay,  in  cases  of  public  emergency,  and 
for  a  limited  time,  authorize  the  importation  of  those 
articles  from  any  such  foreign  West  India  island,  or 
foreign  colony  en  the  continent  of  South  America, 
but  only  by  British  subjects  in  Eritisli  built  ships, 
owned  and  navigated  according  to  law.  28  G.III.  c.6. 
s.  II,  and  31  G.  III.  c.  38.  s.  I.  And  such  articles 
may  not  be  re-exported. 

Except  also  that,  by  33  G.  III.  c.  50,  any  British 
built  ships,  owned,  navigated,  and  registered  accord- 
ing to  law,  may  import  into  any  British  West  India 
islands  from  any  colony  or  plantation  on  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America,  under  the  dominion  of  any 
foreign  European  sovereign,  or  from  Trinidad  and 
port  Rico,  in  the  West  Indies,  tlie  following  species 
of  timber ;  viz.  bully-tree,  purple-heart,  green-heart> 
black-heart,  mastic,  yellow,  saundcrs,  locusts,  or  bas- 
tard mahogany,  being  of  the  growth  of  those  colonies 
or  islands. 

By  28  G.  III.  c.  6.  s.  I,  no  goods  or  commodities 

may 
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'  may  be  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America 
into  the  "West  India  islands,  including  the  Bahama 
and  Bermuda  islands.  - 

Except  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  hemp,  flax, 
masts,  yards,  bowsprits,  staves,  heading  boards, 
timber,  shingles,  and  lumber  of  any  sort ;  neat  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  live  stock  of  any  sort  ; 
bread,  biscuit,  flour,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  wheat, 
rice,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  of  any  sort,  being  the 
growth  or  product  of  the  United  States,  and  im- 
ported only  by  British  subjects,  in  British  built  ships, 
owned  and  navigated  according  to  law. 

No  goods  or  commodities  may  be  imported  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  sea  or  coastwise, 
into  Quebec,  or  the  countries  or  islands  within  that 
government,  or  up  the  river  St.  Laurence,  nor  at  all 
the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick, 
the  islands  of  Cape  Breton,  St.  John's,  or  Newfound-' 
land,  or  any  country  or  island  witliin  their  resj>ectivc 
goTcrnments.  S.  12, 14. 

Except  that  the  governors  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
islands  of  Cp-pe  Breton,  and  St.  John's,  may,  in  cases 
of  public  emergency,  and  for  a  limited  time,  authorise 
the  import  of  scantling,  planks,  staves,  heading  boards, 
shingles,  hoops,  or  square  timber  of  any  sort,  horses, 
neat  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poullr",  or  live  stock  of  any 
sort,  bread,  biscuit,  flour,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  wheat, 
rice,  oats,  barley,  or  grain  of  any  sort  -,  and  except 
also  that  the  governor  of  Newfoundland,  being  em- 
powered by  an  order  of  council,  may  authorize  in 
cases  of  necessity,  the  importation  of  bread,  flour, 
Indian  corn,  and  live  stock  into  Newfoundland  for 
the  then  ensuing  season,  28  G.  III.  c.  6.  s.  13.  And 
also  except  that  the  governor  of  Quebec  may  in  times 
of  similar  emergency,  authorize  the  import  by  sea 
or  coastwise  into  Quebec,  of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry,  or  live  stock  of  any  sort  -,  bread,  biscuit, 
flour,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  rice,  oats,  barley,  or 
grain  of  any  sort,  or  flour  made  thereof,  from  any  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  but  only  by  British 
subjects  in  British  built  ships,  owned  and  navigated 
according  to  law,  upon  forfeiture  of  goods  anil 
vessel. 

Prize  Goods.  The  act  of  33  G.  III.  c.  34,  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  captors  of  prizes,  contains  the 
following  regulations : 
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Sec.  I.  All  prize  goods,  upon  condemnation,  sliall- 
and  may  be  warehoused  under  the  king's' locks  at  the 
expence  of  tlie  captors,  and  for  which,  upon  admis- 
sion to  such  warehouses,  there  shall  be  paid  the  fol- 
lowing duties,  viz. 

Wine  or  vinegar,  per  ton  of  252  gallons   /"•  3     o     o 
Brandy  taken  by  a  ship  of  war,  per  ton  250 

taken  by  a  private  vessel,  per  ton      o   15     o 

Brown  or  muscovado  sugar,  taken  by  aship 

of  war,  per  cwt.              -  .  060 
taken  by  a  pri- 
vate vessel,  per  cwt.                 -  020 
Coffee  taken  by  a  ship  of  war,  per  cwt.        o   10     6 

taken  by  a  private  vessel,  per  cwt.       036 

Cocoa  taken  by  a  ship  of  war,  per  cwt.  039 

—    taken  by  a  private  vessel,  per  cwt.       013 

All  other  goods  not  particularly  excepted, 
nor  particularly  charged  with  duty,   if 
taken  by  a  ship  of  war,  per  cent,  ad  val.    710     o 
If  taken  by  a  private  vessel,  per  cent,  ad 

■L-nl.  -  •-  _  -  2    10      o 

Sec.  2.  No  duties  whatever  are  demandable  for 
prize  goods  consisting  of  military  or  ship  stores,  viz. 
sails,  cordage,  anchors,  and  cables,  masts,  yards, 
bowsprit,  blocks,  guns,  gunpowder,"  shot,  match, 
gun  carriages,  cartridges,  and  otlier  materials  thereto 
belonging,  and  all  timber  and  iron  converted  into  and 
made  fit  for  ship  building,  or  for  any  of  the  uses  or 
purposes  aforesaid,  salted  beef,  pork,  and  butter, 
biscuit,  small  beer,  peas,  and  oatmeal,  sailor's  cloth, 
bedding,  apparatus,  and  instruments  belonging  to 
surgeons,  or  for  any  goods  which,  before  the  ist  of 
May  1793,  might  be  imported  dutyfree. 

Sec.  3.  All  prize  wheat,  wheatmeal,  or  flour,  rye, 
barley,  beer,  or  bigg,  oats,  oatmeal,  peas,  beans,  In- 
dian corn,  and  maize,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  rules 
and  duties  as  if  it  were  imported  by  way  of  merchan- 
dize. 

Sec.  4  and  9.  All  China  and  East  India  goods 
condemned  as  prize,  shall  be  publicly  sold  in  London, 
on  such  conditions,  &c.  as  are  practised  at  the  sales 
of  the  East  India  company,  and  they  shall  be  subject 
and  entitled  to  such  duties  and  drawbacks  as  those 
imported  by  the  East  India  company. 

Sec.  5.  Prize  tobacco  and  snufl^"  brought  into  any 
ports  not  authorized  for  the  import  of  tobacco  must  be 
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-removed  to  some  one  of  those  tliat  are  so  authorized, 
where  all  tobacco  and  snufF  shall,  on  condemnation, 
be  warehoused  in  his  majesty's  tobacco  warehouse,  at 
the  rate  of  one  penny  halfpenny  per  week  for  every 
hogshead  or  other  package,  and  the  sanie  be  exported 
-thence  without  payment  of  any  duty  ;  or  it  may  be 
taken  out  for  home  consumption,  on  papnent  of  the 
same  duties  as  on  tobacco  and  smift"of  British  planta- 
tions in  America. 

lScc.  6.  Prize  goods,  the  growth,  &c.  of  France, 
sold  for  home  consumption,  are  liable  to  the  same 
-duties  as  if  they  had  been  imported  by  way  of  mer- 
chandize.. 

Sec.  7.  Commissioners  of  the  customs  may  autho- 
rize warehoused  prize  goods  (tobacco  and  snuff  ex- 
cepted) to  be  removed  to  any  custom-house  ware- 
house, at  any  other  port  in  Great  Britain. 

Sec.  8.  Prize  goods  condemned  abroad  are  entitled, 
on  importation  into  Great  Britain,  to  the  same 
indulgencies  as  if  originally  bi'ought  into  British 
ports. 

Sec.  IG.  Ships  taken  and  condemned  as  prize,  if 
condemned  abroad,  shall  pay  the  duty  thereon,  on 
fiist  arrival  at  a  port  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  are 
not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  British  built  ships,  till 
.such  duty  be  paid.  If  not  paid  within  three  months 
aiter  arrival,  they  may  be  sold  by  the  commissioners 
of  customs  for  the  same,  and  the  overplus  paid  to  the 
proprietor.  But  by  34  G.  III.  c.  70,  ships  of  war  and 
privateers  taken  from  the  enemy  are  not  liable  to  any 
duty. 

Sec.  II.  Warehoused  prize  goods  may  be  imported 
on  payment  only  of  the  duties  before  mentioned  in 
this  act,  upon  bond  being  given  that  they  shall  not  be 
reianded  in  Great  Britain,  Guei'nsey,  Jersey,  Sark,  or 
Man,  or  the  islands  of  Ferro. 

Sec.  12.  Upon  prize  goods  taken  out  of  ware- 
houses for  home  consumption,  the  remainder  of  the 
duties  are  to  be  paid  as  if  they  had  been  imported  by 
way  of  merchandize. 

To  these  regulations  we  may  add  this  general  ob- 
servation, that  all  prize  gooils  are  exempted  from  the 
requisitions  of  the  Navigation  Act  of  12  Car.  II.  c. 
1 8.  relative  to  importations  only  from  places  of  their 
growth. 

Provisions.     By  the  act  of  39  G.  III.  c.  87,  a  dis- 


cretionary power  Is  vested  in  his  inajc&ty,  to  authorize, 

by  order  of  council,  the  free  import,  and  to  prohibit 

the  export    of  certain  articles  of    provision,     which 

power  is  continued  by  41  G.  III.  c.  5,  and  42  and  4'? 

G  .  III.  until  the  ist  Jan.  1804. 

1st.  Whatever  may  be  the  general  average  price  of 
corn,  the  exportation  from  England  and  Scotland  re- 
spectively may  be  prohibited  of  any  British  or  fo- 
reign wheat,  rye,  bai-Iey,  beer,  or  bigg,  peas,  beans, 
oats,  or  an  y  meal  or  flour,  or  bread,  biscuit,  or  malt 
made  thereof,  or  any  Indian  corn  or  maize,  or  meal 
or  flour  n.-idc  thereof ;  and  likewise  the  importation 
generally  of  any  such  articles  may  be  permitted  in 
any  British  vessel,  or  in  vessels  belonging  to  states  in 
amity,  and  navigated  in  any  manner,  without  pay- 
ment of  any  duty  whatsoever ;  and  tlie  said  articles 
may  likewise,  under  such  permission,  be  carried  coast- 
wise. 

2.  His  majesty  may  likewise,  by  order  in  council, 
permit  the  importation  into  Great  Britain,  from  any 
place  whatever,  in  British  or  other  vessels  in  amity, 
and  navigated  in  any  manner,  kidney  or  French 
beans,  tares,  lentils,  callivances,  and  all  other  sorts  of 
pulse,  and  also  bulls,  cows,  oxen,  calves,  sheep,  lambs, 
and  swine,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal  and  lamb,  whe- 
ther salted  or  otherwise;  bacon,  hams,  tongues,  butter, 
cheese,  potatoes,  rice,  sago,  sago-powdcr,  tapioca, 
vermicelli,  millet  seed,  poultry,  fowls,  eggs,  game,  and 
sour  crout,  without  payment  of  any  duty  ;  but  such 
articles  must  be  regularly  entered,  or  else  they  will  be 
forfeited. 

Prunks  are  importable  only  in  such  vessels  as 
are  described  under  the  article  Raisins,  and  they 
are  prohibited  from  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Pommels  made  in  foreign  parts  (not  being  French 
or  Dutch)  are  not  importable  for  sale- 

Quarantine.  See  general  article  ^mrnn- 
tine. 

Quebec.  By  stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  29,  goods  of  the 
growth,  6fc.  of  countries  contiguous  to  Quebec, 
brought  thither  by  land  carriage,  or  inland  naviga- 
tion, are  importable  upon  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions, as  if  they  were  the  produce  of  Quebec,  pro- 
vided they  are  accompanied  by  certificate  from  the 
officers  of  the  customs  of  that  province,  that  they 

have 
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have  been  legally  imported  thither.  For  more  upon 
this  head,  see  Nnvi^aiion  and  Plantatlvis.  See  also 
Cctint^rvaiHn^  Duties,  Customs.  Irtlund,  Tonnage. 

Rags.  Rags,  old  ropes,  or  junks,  or  old  iishing 
nets,  fit  only  foi-  niakuig  paprr  or  pastebo;n-d,  m^y 
be  imported  duty  free,  upon  being  legally  entered  and 
folded,  otaerwLse  forfeited. 

Raisisn.  Raisins,  figs,  prunes,  olive  oils,  corn, 
or  grain,  sugar,  potashes,  wines  or  vinegar,  aqua  vita.', 
or  brantiy  wine,  being  the  growth,  &c.  of  Europe,  are 
importable  only  in  British  built  ships,  or  in  British 
ships  owned  by  British  subjects,  or  in  ships  of  the 
built  of  the  same  country  in  Europe,  belonging  to  the 
sovereign  of  tiiat  European  counti^  of  which  the 
goods  are  the  produce,  or  of  tlie  usiial  ports  of  shipping 
them  for  transportation,  all  legally  navigated,  on  for- 
feiture of  ship  and  goods.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  r;nd  27 
G.  III.  c  19.  Raisins  are  prohibited  from  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands, 

Rape  Cakes.  By  30  G.  III.  c.  41,  rape  cakes  for 
manure  from  British  colonies  in  America,  may  be  im- 
ported duty  free  -,  and  by  36  G.  III.  c.  113,  rape  and 
linseed  cakes  may  be  imported  by  any  persons  in  Bri- 
tish vessels,  legally  navigated,  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try, upon  due  entry,  duty  free.  Still  farther  to  faci- 
litate the  importation  of  linseed  and  rape  cakes,  it  is 
enacted  by  39  G.  III.  c.  64,  that  till  the  ist  January 
i'8o4,  they  may  be  imported  in  any  ships  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  any  state  in  amity. 

Rape  Seed.  By  30  G.  III.  c.  41,  when  middling 
British  rape  seed  is  at  the  place  of  importation,  at  or 
above'17!.  los.  per  last,  that,  and  any  other  seed  com- 
monly used  for  extracting  oil  thnefrom,  may  be  im- 
ported upon  payment  of  certain  low  duties:  one  penny 
from  British  colonies  in  North  America.  And  farther, 
rape  seed  from  the  said  colonies  may  be  imported 
without  duty,  and  warehoused  as  corn,  by  35  G.  III. 
c.  117,  (continued  by  subsequent  acts  till  21  June 
1804)  the  before  mentioned  seeds  may  be  imported 
in  British  ships  legally  navigated,  from  any  country, 
upon  payment  of  the  lowest  duty  above  mentioned, 
whenever  middling  British  rape-seed  is  at  or  above 
iol.  per  last. 

Rapiers.  Rapiers  naade  in  foreign  parts  are  not 
importable  for  sale.  See  lUts. 

Raw  Linen  Yarn.    By  29  G.  II.  c.  15.  s.  13,  14, 
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any  raw  or  brown  linen  yarn  m.ade  of  flax,  known'  hj 
the  name  of  Dutch  yarn  and  French  yarn,  and  of 
spruce  and  Muscovy  yarn,  or  any  other  foreign  raw- 
er hro.vn  linen  yarn  m.idc  of  flax,  may  be  importel 
in  British,  Irish,  or  plantation-built  vessels  legally  na- 
vig.'.ted,  free  of  duty  {except  tonnage),  if  regularly  en- 
tered and  landed. 

Razohs.  Razors,  net  being-  Fren.ch  or  Dutch. 
cutlery,  arc  not  importable  for-sale. 

Ribbands  By  3  G.  III.  c  21,  ribbands,  laces, 
ajid  girdles,  foreign  made,  whether  of  silk  alone,  or 
of  silk  mixed  with  other  materials,  are  prohibited, 
on  penalty  of  lool.  on  the  importer,  and  the  goods 
are  to  be  burnt. 

Rice.  See  Proviskns  in  this  list,  and  general  articii. 
IVarchouse  Goods. 

Rings.  Rings  of  copper,  or  of  latten  gilt,  and 
rings  for  curtains  (not  being  Frencii  or  Dutch  hard- 
ware), are  not  importable  for  sale.     See  Andirons. 

Saddles.  Saddles,  not  being  French  'or  Dutch, 
made  in  foreign  parts,  are  not  importable  for 
sale.  Saddle-trees  and  saddlers'  wares  (not  being 
Frencli  or  Dutch),  are  not  importable  iXK  sale  by 
aliens. 

Salt.  Salt  is  not  importable  from  Germany  or 
the  Netherlands,  on  forfeiture  of  goods  and  vessel,  13 
and  14  Car.  1 1,  c.  1 1  ;  nor  by  38  G.III.  t.  89,  m.ay  any 
salt  or  rock  salt,  whether  the  produce  of  Gre.it 
Britain  or  any  other  country,  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Sark,  Aiderney,  cr 
Man  (exceptingonly2lbs.  weight  for  the  use  of  each  sea- 
men, and  excepting  fishing  vesscls.having  salt  neces- 
sary for  curing  flsh)>  upon  forfeiture  of  the  same,  to- 
gether with  the  ship  and  furniture.  Foreign  salt  may 
not  be  imported  in  vessels  under  40  tons  burthen,  or 
otherwise  than  in  bulk  :  nor  is  it  importable  in  any 
other  than  British  built  ships,  or  in  British  ships 
owned  by  Brrtish  subjects,  or  in  ships  of  the  built  of 
the  same  country  as  the  goods,  or  of  some  country  in 
Europe  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  that  European 
country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  proiluce,  or  of  the 
usual  ports  of  shipping  for  transportation,  all  legally 
narigated,  on  forfeiture  of  the  ship  and  goods.  1 2 
tir.  U.   c.   18,  and   27  G.  III.  c.  19.     Sec-  general 

article  Fisheries. 

ScAuaARDs.      Scabbards  and- sheaths  for  knives 

(not 
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(not  being  French  or  Dutch  hardware,  tur-nery,  Sec.) 
are  not  importable  for  sale. 

ScissAiis.  Scissars  and  shears  for  taylors  (not 
being  French  or  Dutch)  are  not  importable  for 
sale. 

Sn.K,  ihrcii'ti.  By  2  W.  and  M.  c.  9,  thrown  silk 
of  Turkey,  Persia,  East  Indies,  China,  or  any  other 
country,  may  not  be  imported,  except  thrown  silk 
of  Italy,  Sicily,  or  Naples,  brought  directly  thence 
by  sea  in  British  ships  legally  navigated,  on  pe- 
nalty of  forfeiture :  but  any  organized  thrown  silk, 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Hungary,  or  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  or  any  part  of  Germany,  may  be 
imported  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  or  any 
place  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Silk,  ranv.  Raw  silk,  the  culture  of  the  British  colo- 
nies in  .America,  maybe  imported  directly  from  thence 
into  London,  in  ships  legally  qualified  to  trade 
thither,  free  of  duty,  if  duly  entered  and  landed, 
accompanied  with  certificate  from  the  shipping  port, 
and  the  master  making  oath  to  the  identity  of  the 
packages,  otherwise,  it  is  liable  to  duty.  23.G.  II. 
c.  20.  s.  I.  Raw  silk  and  mohair  yarn  of  Asia,  if 
brought  from  the  Straits  or  Levant  Seas,  can  be 
brought  only  from  such  places  as  are  in  the  Grand 
Seignior's  dominions,  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  and  6  G.  I. 
c.  14,  and  may  be  landed  to  be  opened  and  aired 
in  the  lazarets  of  Ancona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Malta, 
IMarseilles,  Messina,  or  Venice,  if  brought  from  the 
first  shipping  port  without  a  clear  bill  of  health.  1 1 
G.  III.  c.  41.  By  39  G.  II!.  c.  ^^,  raw  silk  of  Per- 
sia may  be  imported  in  British  built  ships,  legally 
navigated  from  the  Russian  dominions,  by  persons 
free  of  the  Turkey  company,  such  goods  being  pur- 
chased by  barter  with  manufactures  (except  gold 
and  silver  in  coin  or  bullion).,  or  the  produce  arising 
therefrom,  except  from  Great  Britain  to  Russia,  and 
although  the  same  be  not  carried  into  Persia.  Oath 
to  the  facts  must  be  made  by  the  importei-,  or  the 
goods  are  forfeited. 

Silk,  foreign.  Foreign  wrought  silks  or  velvets 
(except  from  the  East  Indies,  and  crapes  and  tiffanies 
of  Italy,  and  except  French  or  Dutch  silk  gauzes) 
may  not  he  imported,  on  penahy  of  forfeiture,  and 
lool.  by  6  G.  III.  c.  28. 
SiLKj  ivvought  Italian.     Silk  crapes  and  tiffanies  of 
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Italy,  if  not  imported  directly  from  thence,  are  for- 
feited, and  lool.  by  31  G.  III.  c.  37. 
Snuff.     See  Tobacco. 

Soap.  By  23  G.  II.  c.  21,  soap  is  not  importabl; 
in  packages  of  less  than  224lbs.  net  weight. 

SoAPERs  Waste.  By  18  G.  II.  c.  22.  s.  i,  soap-  ■ 
ers  waste  is  importable  duty  free,  if  in  vessels  legally  H 
navigated. 

Spain,  Portugal,  the  Azores,  and  Madeira 
or  Canaries.  By  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  and  17  G.  II.  c. 
36,  goods,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of 
the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  plantations  or  dominions, 
may  be  brought  from  any  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, the  Azores,  the  Madeiras  or  Canary  Isles,  in 
British  ships  legally  navigated,  by  any  person  what- 
ever. 

Spanisei  Wool.  By  39  G.  III.  c.  98,  Spanish 
wool  may  be  imported  by  any  persons  from  any  fo- 
reign place  whatever,  in  ships  of  this  kingdom,  or 
belonging  to  any  state  in  amity. 

Spermaceti,  coarse  and  oily.  See  Oil. 
Spirits.  The  duties  and  drawbacks  on  the  articles 
comprehended  under  this  denomination  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  names.  By  39  and  40  G.  III. 
c.  60,  spirits  of  the  British  settlements  are  put  on  the 
same  footing,  and  rendered  liable  to  the  same  duties 
and  drawbacks,  both  of  customs  and  excise,  as  rum  or 
spirits  of  the  British  sugar  plantations,  in  the  West 
Indies. 

By  1;  G.  III.  c.  43,  spirits  must  be  imported  in  ves- 
sels of  upwards  of  100  tons  (except  spirits  of  the 
British  sugar  plantations,  which  by  6  G.  III.  c.  48, 
are  importable  in  vessels  of  70  tons),  or  they  and  the 
vessel  are  forfeited.  All  other  vessels  are  allowed  a 
quantity  not  exceeding  two  gallons  per  man  for  the 
ship's  use.  Aqua  vitse  is  importable  only  in  British 
built  ships,  or  in  British  ships  belonging  to  British 
subjects,  or  in  ships  of  the  built  of  the  same  country 
as  the  goods,  or  of  some  country  in  Europe  belonging  to 
the  sovereign  of  that  European  country  of  which  the 
goods  are  the  produce,  or  of  the  usual  ports  of  ship- 
ping for  transportation,  all  legally  navigated,  other- 
wise they  and  the  vessel  are  forfeited.  By  1 2  Car.^  II, 
c.  80,  and  27  G.  III.  c.  19,  spirits  (except  rum  of 
British  plantations,  and  arrack)  are  importable  only 
in  casks  of  100  gallons  at  least,  on  forfeiture  of  the 

same 
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same  an  J  vessel,  26  G.  III.  c.  73  ;  but  foreign  spirits 
from  Europe  may  be  imported  in  casks  of  not  less  than 
60  gallons,  otherwise  they  and  the  vessel  are  forfeited. 
19  G.  III.  c.  6g,  rum,  in  casks,  must  not  be  imported 
in  less  than  60  gallons  (except  smaller  casks,  from  Bri- 
tish plantations,  designed  for  private  use  or  for  pre- 
sents), on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  same  and  vessel. 
5  G.  III.  c.  43,  all  spirits,  in  whatever  casks,  are 
prohibited  to  be  imported  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  on 
forfeiture  thereof  and  the  vessel.  5  G.  III.  c.  39,  no 
spirits,  except  those  from  the  British  sugar  planta- 
tions, may  be  imported  of  higher  strength  than  one 
to  nine  over  hydrometer  proof,  to  be  ascertained  by 
Clarke's  hydrometer,  27  G.  III.  c.  3 1,  and  38  G.  III. 

c.  £5.. 

Spirits  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By 
Stat.  39  and  40  G.  III.  c.  60,  spirits  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  are  liable  to  the  same  duties  and  the  same 
drawbacks  as  spirits  of  the  British  West  India  planta- 
tions. 

The  regulations  respecting  spirits  imported  from 
the  British  West  India  plantations  are  to  be  applied  to 
spirits  from  the  Cape.  S.  5. 

The  same  duties  are  to  be  allowed  on  shipping 
thereof  as  stores  to  be  consumed  in  voyages,  as  for 
West  India  spirits.  S.  6. 

Spirits  of  the  Cape  condemned  as  prize,  and  taken 
out  of  any  warehouse  for  home  consumption,  are  to 
be  subject  to  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act. 

Spicery.  By  8  Anne,  c.  71,  spicery  is  not  im- 
portable from  Germany  or  the  Netherlands,  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1,  except  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and 
nutmegs,  which  are  importable  from  any  foreign  ports, 
in  British-built  ships,  legally  navigated  by  licence  from 
the  commissioners  of  customs  (which  licence  they  are 
to  grant  upon  demand,  and  -n  ithout  any  fee,  by  8 
Anne,  c.  7)  the  cinnamon  in  bales  of  70  lbs-  net 
each,  the  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  mace,  in  casks  of 
300  lbs.  net  each,  on  forfeiture  of  the  same,  and  the 
vessel,  by  6  G.  I.  c.  21. 

Starch.  By  stat.  23  G.  II.  c.  21,  starch  is  not  to 
be  imported  from  beyond  the  seas  in  any  package 
containing  less  than  224  lbs.  and  is  to  be  stowed  openly 
in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  on  forfeiture  of  the  starch,  and 
50I.  penalty  by  the  master  of  the  vessel.  S.  27.' 

Foreign  starch  unshipped,  to  be  landed  btfore  en- 
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try  made  and  duty  paid,  is  forfeited,  together  with 
the  boats  or  vessels,  horses,  carriages,  &c.  and  5I.  per 
cwt.  S.  3 1 . 

Starch  unlawfully  imported  or  relanded,  or  know- 
ingly kept,  harboured,  or  concealed,  is  forfeited,  and 
the  party  so  keeping  it  forfeits  50I.  per  cwt.  S.  32. 

Straits,  or  Levant  Seas.  By  12  Car.  II.  c.  18, 
commodities  from  the  Levant  are  importable  from  the 
usual  places  of  lading  there,  in  British-built  ships  le- 
gally navigated,  although  such  commodities  be  not 
the  growth  of  such  places,  except  raw  silk,  and  mo- 
hair yarn  of  Asia. 

Stirrups.  Stirrups  made  in  foreign  parts  (not 
being  French  or  Dutch)  are  not  importable  for  sale. 

Straits,  ox.  Levant.  See Navignfiin. 

Sugar.  Sugar  not  of  British  plantations,  upon 
importation  into  Great  Britain  in  British-built  ships, 
owned,  navigated,  and  registered  according  to  law, 
from  any  country  not  in  Europe,  upon  importation 
into  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  Glasgow 
or  Leith,  to  be  warehoused  at  the  expence  of  the  im- 
porter, free  of  duty. 

Tea.  Tea  is  importable  only  from  the  place  of  fts 
growth. 

Tobacco.  By  stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68,  and  31  G. 
III.  c.  47,  tobacco  may  be  imported  only  from  British 
plantations  in  America,  the  United  States  of  .'\merica, 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominions,  or  Ireland  ; 
but  neither  tobacco  nor  snuflF  may  be  imported  in 
smaller  vessels  than  of  120  tons,  nor  in  casks  contain- 
ing less  than  450  lbs.  on  forfeiture  of  the  same,  the 
ship,  &c.  but  loose  tobacco  for  the  crew,  not  exceed- 
ing five  pounds  each  person,  is  allowed  :  tobacco,  if 
from  British  plantations,  must  be  imported  in  British- 
built  ships  ;  if  froni  United  States,  either  in  such  Bri- 
tish-built ships,  or  in  American  ships  legally  navi- 
gated. Tobacco  and  snuft'  can  be  imported  only  into 
the  following  ports  in  Great  Britain,  viz.  London, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  Cowcs,  Whitehaven, 
Hull,  Port  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Leith,  and  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne. Tobacco  of  American  States  may  in 
fair  traflk  be  taken  into  any  British  West  India 
islands,  in  British-built  ships  legally  owned  and  navi- 
gated, and  be  thence  imported  into  Great  Britain. 
Ships  wholly  laden  with  tobacco  may  go  into  Cowes 
or  Falmouth  for  order,  and  wait  there  1 4  days,  upon 

3  H  signifyinj^ 
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signifying  the  same  to  the  oflicer  of  the  customs.  No 
tobacco,  except  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  except 
snuft',  may  be  imported  in  any  state  of  manufacture. 
The  commissioners  of  customs  and  excise  are  to  cause 
ail  damaged  and  mean  tobacco,  upon  which  the  im- 
porter refuses  to  pay  duty,  to  be  burnt,  tlie  ashes  of 
which  they  are  to  sell,  and  make  no  allowance  for  the 
same  to  the  proprietor. 
Turkey.  See  Navigation. 

Turkey.  By  12  Car.  U.  c.  i8>  and  27  G.  III. 
c.  19.  s  10,  Goods  of  the  growth,  product,  or  ma- 
nufacture of  the  Turkish  or  Ottoman  empire  are  im- 
portable only  in  Bvitlsh-built  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the 
built  of  the  country  of  which  such  goods  are  the 
produce,  or  ox  tlie  usual  ports  of  shipping  for  trans- 
portation, all  legally  navigated,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  ships  and  goods. 

V1KEG.A.R.  Vinegar  is  importable  only  in  such 
ships  as  are  described  under  the  article  raisins. 

Whale  Bone.  By  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  2.  s.  12, 
whalebone  cut  may  not  be  imported  otherwise 
than  in  fins  only,  which  may  be  imported  duty 
free. 

Wire.  Card  wire  or  iron  wire,  for  making  of 
wool  cards,  may  not  be  imported  for  sale  on 
forfeiture  thereof,  or  of  the  value,  14  Car.  II. 
nor  any  sort  of  iron  wire  smaller  than  fine  and 
superfine,  nor  wool  cards,  nor  any  other  wares  made 
of  iron  ware  (unless  from  Ireland,  or  wrecked,  unless 
tliey  fall  within  the  denomination  of  French  or  Dutch 
hardware.  Sec.)  upon  forfeiture  thereof. 

Wines.  By  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  47.  s.  27,  and  26 
G.  III.  c.  59.  s.  7,  wines  are  not  to  be  imported  in 
zny  ship  or  vessel  of  60  tons  burthen  or  under,  on 
forfeiture  thereof,  together  with  the  ship,  cic.  except 
wine  for  the  seamen,  which,  being  added  to  the 
spirits  for  such  seamen,  do  not  in  the  whole  exceed 
two  gallons  per  man.  N.B.  Five  reputed  quart  bot- 
tles shall  be  reckoned  to  the  gallon. 

By  Stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  s.  23,  wines  im- 
ported from  the  Netherlands  or  Germany,  except 
Rhenish  wine,  are  forfeited,  together  with  the  ships 
or  vessels. 

By  Stat.  I  Anne,  c.  12.  s.  1 12,  wines  of  the  produce 
of  Hungary  may  be  imported  from  Hamburgh. 
By  Stat.  2Z  G.  III.  c.  78.  s- 2,  wines  of  the  produce 


of  Hungary,  Austria,  or  Germany,  may  be  imported 
from  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  or  from  any  place 
belonging  to  Gcrmiany  or  Austria. 

By  stat.  I  G.  II.  c.  17.  s.  78,  and  17  G.  III.  c.  13. 
s.  22,  24,  except  of  the  growth  of  Tuscany,  Turkey, 
the  Levant,  or  France,  are  not  to  be  imported  for 
sale  in  flasks  or  bottles,  nor  in  casks  under  25  gallons, 
on  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value. 

By  stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  1 1,  s.  5,  and  25  G.  Ill-  c.Cg, 
s.  3,  wines  of  the  grov.th  of  Portugal,  Spain,  or  any 
other  country  (except  as  above)  are  not  to  be  im- 
ported for  sale  in  any  smaller  cask  than  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  hogshead  ;  but  such  wines,  fairly  im- 
ported for  private  use,  may  be  admitted  to  entry  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  though  in  casks 
of  less  size  than  hogsheads. 

By  stat.  27  G  III.  c.  13,  French  wines  may  be 
imported  in  casks,  Or  in  bottles  in  packages  of  three 
dozen  each,  from  France,  or  the  European  dominionjf 
of  the  French,  in  British  or  French  ships,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  proper  duty.     S.  22,  24. 

French  wines  in  bottles,  being  in  packages  of  three 
dozen  each,  may  be  imported  for  private  use  froni 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Alderney.     IhiiL 

By  slat.  26  G.  III.  c.  40  s.  2,  4,  5,  wines  arc  not 
to  be  imported  in  any  ship  whatever  from  any  place 
not  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  without  a 
manifest  signed  by  the  master,  and  sworn  to  before 
a  British  consul  (if  there  be  any  one  resident  at  such 
place),  specifying  the  name,  built,  and  tonnage  of  the 
ship,  and  port  to  which  it  belongs,  the  quantity  of 
each  sort  of  wines,  and  place  where  shipped,  with 
a  description  of  the  packages,  and  marks  and 
numbers  thereon,  on  penalty  of  double  the  vahie 
thereof. 

By  stat.  16  G.  III.  c  59.  s.  4,  and  35  G.  III. 
c.  118.  s.  I,  are  to  be  entered  with  the  collectors  of 
excise,  landed,  and  the  duty  paid  within  twenty  days 
after  being  reported,  otherwise  the  same  may  be 
taken  into  the  customs  or  excise  warehouses,  and  if 
all  the  duties  be  not  paid  within  three  months,  the 
wine  may  be  sold  for  satisfying  the  said  duties,  the 
surplus  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors,  if  the  duties  be 
paid  within  that  time  ;  and  before  such  wines  are  de- 
livered out  to  proprietor,  he  shall  pay  to  the  ware- 
house-keeper of  customs  or  excise  a  rent  of  6d.  per 
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week  per  cask,  from  the  day  of  unlaJing  to  the  day  ' 
of  delivery,  with  the  charges  of  convey;ince  thither, 
over  aiid  above  tlic  duties. 

By  Stat.  35  Geo.  III.  c.  ii8,  wines  unshipped  or 
landed  before  all  the  duties  are  paid  or  secured,  are 
forfeited ;  and  persons  assisting  in  the  landing,  or 
who  shall  conceal  or  knowingly  receive  the  same  after 
being  landed,  forfeit  treble  the  value.     S.  6- 

Wood.  Deal  boards  and  fir  timbers  may  not  be 
imported  from  the  Netlierlands ;  but  fir  timber,  fir 
planks,  masts,  and  deal  boards,  the  growth  of  Gei^- 
many,  are  importable  from  any  place  in  Germany  by 
British  subjects  only,  in  Briush  built  ships  legally 
navigated.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c-  i  i,  and  6  G.  I. 
c.  75.  And,  by  39  G.  III.  all  deal  boards,  fir,  and 
timber  may  be  imported  in  British  built  ships,  owned 
and  navigated  according  to  law,  from  Hamburgh, 
Bremen,  Altona,  and  Gluckstadt,  until  ist  August 
1802.  Masts,  timber,  or  boards  are  importable  from 
any  other  places  in  British  built  ships,  or  in  British 
ships  owned  by  British  subjects,  or  in  ships  of  the 
built  of  the  same  country  as  the  goods,  or  of  some 
country  in  Europe  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  that 
European  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  pro- 
duce, or  of  the  usual  port  of  shipping  for  transporta- 
tion, all  legally  navigated,  otherwise  they  and  the 
vessel  are  forfeited.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  and  27  G.  III. 
c.  19. 

Wood,  from  ^Iwerica-  By  8  G.  T.  c.  t2,  (conti- 
nued by  subsequent  acts  till  29th  September  1 802, 
and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of 
parliament),  any  sort  of  wood,  plank,  or  timber 
whatsoever,  wrought  or  unwrought,  or  any  of  the 
goods  called  lumber,  such  as  deals  of  several  sorts, 
timber  balks  of  several  sizes,  barrel  boards,  clap 
boards,  pipe  boards  or  pipe  holt,  white  boards  for 
shoemakers,  boom  and  cant  spars,  bow  staves,  cap- 
ravens,  clap  holt,  ebony  wood,  headings  for  pipes, 
and  for  hogsheads  and  barrels,  hoops  for  coopers, 
oars,  pipe  and  hogshead  staves,  barrel  staves,  firkin 
staves,  trunncls,  specked  wood,  sweet  wood,  small 
spars,  oak  planks,  and  wainscot,  being  of  the  growth 
and  product  of  any  of  the  British  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica, except  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  may  be  im- 
ported by  any  person  directly  thence,  in  any  vessels 
w}uch  may  lawfully  trade  to  or  from  the  said  planta- 
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tions  or  colonies,  navigated  according  to  law,  free  of 
all  duties.  Ry  11  G.  III.  c.  41,  (passed  to  explain 
ths  preceding  act)  the  liberty  to  import  is  extended, 
for  it  is  enacted,  that  any  sort  of  unmanufactured 
wood,  the  growth  and  product  of  any  part  of  Ame- 
rica, except  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  may  be  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  by  atiy  person,  from  any 
part  of  America,  in  British  vessels  navigated  accord- 
ing to  law,  free  of  duty,  if  regularly  entered  and 
landed,  otherwise  they  ai-e  to  pay  duty.  Lignum  vitae 
is  expressly  included  within  this  permission  of  free 
imports,  by  I  G.  11.  c.  17.  s.5.  During  the  opera- 
tion, iiowever,  of  the  convoy  duty,  the  above  articles 
were  subject  to  it.  The  countervailing  duties  payable 
upon  importation  of  wood  from  the  American  States 
in  American  vessels  will  be  found  under  the  article 
American  States. 
IMPOST,  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  an  article  into 

a  state  or  kingdom.     See  Customs. 
IMPRESSING.      The    power   of   the   adniiralty  for 
that  purpose   has   been    uniformly   continued   from 
a  very  early  period  to  the  present  time,   although 
no  statute  has  expressly  declared  this  power  to  be 
in  tlie  crown,  though  many  of  them  very  strongly 
imply  it.     The  stat.  2  Ricli.  II.  c.  4,  speaks  of  ma- 
riners  being   arrested  and  detained    for  the  king's 
service  as  of  a  thing  well  known  and  practised  with- 
out any  dispute,  and  provides  a  remedy  against  their 
running  away ;    and  it   has  been  determined,  in  the 
matter  of  Rowland  Philips,    who  was  indicted  for 
murder,  that  if  an  officer,  in  an  impress,  fire  with  a 
musket,  as  is  usual  in  the  navy,  to   hit  the  halyards 
of  any  vessel,  in  order  to  bring  her  to,  and  by  tlut 
he  chances  to  kill  a  man,  this  is  not  murder  but 
manslaughter.     In  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Jubbs, 
Lord  Mansfield  said,  "  that  the  power  of  pressing  is 
foundetl  upon  immemorial  usage,  allowed  for  ages. 
If  it  be  so  founded  and  allowed  for  ages,  it  can  have 
no  ground  to  stand  upon,  nor  can  it  be  vindicated  or 
justified  by  any  reason  but  the  safety  of  the  ftate  ;  and 
though  the  practice  is  deduced  from  that  trite  maxim 
of  the  constitutional  law  of  England,  '  that  private 
mischief  had  better  be  submitted  to  than  public  de- 
triment and  inconvenience  should  ensue,'  and  though 
it  be  a  legal  power,  it  may,  like  many  others,  he 
abused  in  the  exercise  of  it."     Coiif.  51"] •    The  de- 
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fcnJant  ha%ing  been  brought  up  by  habeas  corpus,  up- 
on the  ground  that  he  was  entitled  to  an  exemption, 
the  court  held  that  the  exception  was  not  made  out, 
and  he  was  remanded  to  the  sBip  from  which  he  had 
been  brought. 

Lord  Kenyon  has  also  declared,  in  a  similar  case, 
that  the'  right  or  pressing  is  founded  on  the  common 
law,  and  extends  to  all  persons  exercising  employ- 
ments in  the  seafaring  line  ;  any  exemption,  there- 
fore, which  such  persons  may  claim",  must  depend 
upon  the  positive  provisions  of  statutes. 

By  Stat.  2  and  3  Ph.  and  M.  c.  16,  if  any  water- 
man shall  hide  himself  during  the  execution  of  any 
commission  of  impress  for  the  king's  service,  he  is 
liable  to  heavy  penalties ;  for  by  Foster's  Rep-  i  (;4. 
the  king  is  empowered  to  grant  commissions  for  that 
purpose.  By  stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  5,  no  fisherman  shall  be 
taken  by  the  queen's  commission  to  serve  as  a  mari- 
ner, &c.  but  the  commission  sha  1  be  first  brought  to 
tjvo'justices  of  the  peace  inhabiting  near  the  sea-coast 
where  the  mariners  are  to  be  taken,  to  the  intent  that 
the  justices  may  chuse  out  and  return  such  a  number 
of  able-bodied  men  as  in  the  commission  are  con- 
tained to  serve  her  majesty:  and  by  others  special 
protection  is  allowed  to  seamen  and  landmen  in  par- 
ticular cases,  to  prevent  them  from  being  impressed. 
Fe.'rymen  are  also  said  to  be  privileged  from  being 
impressed,  5  T.  R.  277  ;  and  also  the  following  per- 
sons are  exempted,  by  6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  1 1.  s.  12, 
from  being  impressed :  Two  able  seamen  for  every 
ship  of  100  tons,  and  one  for  every  50  tons  for  every 
ship  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
master  before  a  mayor  or  chief  magistrate,  who  is 
to  give  the  master  a  certificate,  in  which  are  to  be 
contained  the  names  of  the  men  he  thus  nominates, 
and  this  certificate  will  be  their  protection.  5  T.  R. 
417. 

And  every  officer,  after  such  certificate  obtained, 
who  shall  impress  any  such  seaman,  he  shall  forfeit 
lol.  to  the  owner  or  master  of  such  vessel,  and  such 
officer  shall  be  incapable  of  holding  any  place,  office, 
or  employment  in  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war. 
By  Stat.  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s  4,  all  parish  appren- 
tices, until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  18  years,  and  by 
2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s.  15,  4  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  17,  and 
13  G.  II.  c.  17.  s.  I,  2,  all  apprentices,  for  three 
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years  from  the  date  of  their  indrntures,  except  p-^r- 
sons  above  the  age  of  i8  yerrs,  who  have  been  to  sei 
before  they  became  apprentices,  and  all  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  above  55,  foreigners  in  merchant 
ships  and  privateers,  and  landmen  betaking  them- 
selves to  sea  for  three  years,  who  upon  proof  of  the 
circumstances  and  respective  ages,  upon  application 
to  the  admiralty,  will  receive  protections  v^ithcut  any 
fee.  By  stat.  2  G.  III.  c  15.  s.  23,  24,  all  persons 
coming  under  the  following  description,  employed  m 
the  fisheries  of  these  kingdoms :  masters  of  vessels  or 
boats,  who  either  themselves  or  their  owners  have, 
or  ^^•^thin  six  months  before  applying  for  protection 
shall  have  had  one  apprentice  or  more  under  16  years 
of  age,  bound  for  five  years,  and  employed  in  the 
business  of  fishing  on  the  coast,  or  in  any  of  the 
rivers  ;  four  apprentices  to  every  master  or  owner  of 
any  fishing  vessel  of  30  tons  or  upwards,  and  two  to 
every  vessel  or  boat  under  30  tons,  during  tlie  term 
of  their  apprenticeship,  and  until  the  age  of  20  years, 
provided  they  continue  durmg  the  time  in  the  busi- 
ness of  fishing  only  ;  one  mariner,  besides  the  master 
and  apprentice,  to  every  fishing  vessel  of  ten  tons  or 
upwirds,  employed  on  the  sea  coast,  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  such  vessel,  and  all  landmen  employed 
on  board  such  vessel,  for  two  years  from  his  first 
going  to  sea,  and  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  he  en- 
gages in,  if  he  so  long  continue  in  such  service; 

An  affidavit  being  made  and  laid  before  the  ad- 
miralty, that  the  person  therein  named  and  de- 
scribed comes  within  some  of  the  above  descriptions, 
inserting  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  and  port  she  be- 
longs to,  the  name  and  description  of  the  master,  the 
age  of  every  such  apprentice,  the  term  he  is  bound 
for,  with  the  date  of  his  indenture,  and  the  name 
and  description  of  every  such  mariner  and  landman, 
and  the  time  of  every  such  landman's  first  going  to 
sea,  the  admiralty,  unless  they  have  cause  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  such  afildavit,  will  grant,  without  any 
fee,  a  separate  protection  to  every  such  person  ;  and 
if  any  person  so  protected  shall  be  impressed  (except 
in  case  of  an  actual  invasion  of  these  kingdoms,  or 
imminent  danger  thereof,  and  signified  by  some  order 
of  his  majesty  or  his  privy  council  to  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty)  and  retained  after  producing  such  protec- 
tion, the  officer  who  detains  him  shall  forfeit  20I.  to 
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the  party  injured,  not  being  an  apprentice ;  and  if  an 
apprentice,  then  to  liis  master. 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  25,  and  32  G.  III.  c.  22.  s.  5, 
Ilarpooners,  line  managers,  or  boat  steercrs,  belonging 
to  any  vessel  fitted  out  to  the  southern  whale  fishery, 
seamen  in  the  Greenland  fishery,  harpooners,  line 
managers,  or  boat  steercrs,  during  the  interval  of  the 
fishing  season  in  the  coal-trade,  giving  security  to  go 
to  the  fishing  next  season,  shall  be  exempt  from  be- 
,  ing  impressed  from  the  ist  day  of  February  in  every 
year  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  then  next  sea- 
son, and  until  the  voyage  home  be  completed.  In 
order  to  proi  ct  the  above  persons  employed  in  the 
Greenland  fisheries,  it  is  necessary  that  the  owner  of 
every  ship  should  deliver  on  oath  to  the  collector  of 
the  customs  at  the  port  to  which  such  ship  belongs, 
•  a  list  of  the  persons,  distinguishing  the  capacity  in 
which  each  is  to  act.  But  these  protections  do  not 
t  extend  to  more  than  six  liarpooners  to  every  ship  of 
400  tons,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  less  tonnage. 

In  order  to  obtain  protection  for  seamen,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  must  be  stated  : 

Protection  for  seamen — the  number  of  men  and 

boys  on  board,  the  ship's  name,  the  port  she  belongs 

to,  her  tonnage,  whither  bound,  on  what  service  em- 

'     ployed,  viz.  whether  coasting,  fishery,  &c.  and  lastly, 

name  of  the  master. 

For  protections  for  ship-builders,  rope  makers,  &c. 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  number  of  men  of  each 
description  whom  it  is  intended  to  protect,  together 
.  -  with  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  they  are  em- 
ployed. 

For  protections  pursuant  to  act  of  parliament,  such 
as  apprentices,  men  above  the  age  of  55,  or  under 
18,  landmen,  foreigners,  &c.  there  must  be  a  certi- 
ficate of  their  baptism,  &c.  and  affidavit  of  themselves 
and  masters  of  the  vessels  to  which  they  belong  of 
the  truth  tJiereof.  For  apprentices  the  indenture  is 
necessary,  that  the  affidavits  may  be  compared  there- 
with, and  the  indenture  marked. 

No  fee  is  paid  to  the  admiralty  office  for  protec- 
tions. 
IMPRISONMENT,  the  restraint  of  a  man's  liberty 
under  the  custody  of  another.  The  confinement  of 
the  person  in  anywise  is  an  imprisonment,  so  that 
the  keeping  a  man  against  his  will  in  a  private  house. 
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putting  him  in  the  cage,  arresting  or  forcibly  detain- 
ing him  in  the  itrect,  is  an  imprisonment.  All  im- 
prisonment must  be  according  to  law,  or  the  custom 
of  England,  or  by  process  and  course  of  law  ;  and  no 
person  is  to  be  imprisoned  but  as  the  law  directs, 
either  by  command  and  order  of  a  court  of  record,  or 
by  lawful  warrant,  or  the  king's  writ,  by  which  a. 
person  may  be  lawfully  detained  to  answer  die  law. 

By  Stat.  3  Car.  I.  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned 
or  detained  without  cause  shewn,  to  which  he  may 
make  answer  according  to  law.  By  16  Car.  I.  c.  ic,. 
if  any  person  be  restrained  of  his  liberty  by  order  or 
decree  of  any  illegal  court,  or  by  command  of  the 
king's  majesty  in  person,  or  by  warrant  of  the  council 
board,  or  any  of  the  privy  council ;  he  shall,  upon 
demand  of  his  counsel,,  have  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
to  bring  his  body  before  tlie  court  of  King's  Bench 
or  Common  Pleas,  who  shall  determine  whether  the 
cause  of  his  commitment  be  just,  and  thereupon  do 
as  to  justice  shall  appertain.  By  rW.  and  M.  st.  2. 
c.  2,  in  cases  where  bail  or  sureties  is  and  ought  to  be 
taken,  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required  fo?  a 
prisoner's  appearance. 

By  Stat.  43  Eliz.  c.  13-,  to  carry  any  one  by  force 
out  of  the  four  northern  counties,  or  imprison  him 
within  the  same,  in  order  to  ransom  him,  or  make 
spoil  of  his  person  or  goods,  is  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  in  the  principals  and  all  accessaries  bcfora 
the  fact. 

Until  the  year  1^97,  that  is,  nine  years  after  the 
i-cvolution,  imprisonment  for  debt  was  shamefully 
evaded  by  debtors  retiring  to  privileged  places.  'Ihe 
statutes  8  and  9  of  king  William,  chap.  26,  suppres.sed 
the  undermentioned':  that  in  the  Minories  ;  those  in 
and  near  Fleet  Streeti  as  Salisbury  Court,White  Friars, 
Ram  Alley,  Mitre  Court,  Fuiwood's  Rents,  Baldwin's 
Gardens,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  the  Savoy  ;  and  in  South- 
wark,  Montague's  Close,  Deadman's  Place,  the  Check, 
and  the  Mint.  The  Mint,  however,  continued  to  be 
considered  as  an  asylum  for  debtors,  and  was  not  f!-- 
nally  suppressed  till  the  reign  of  George  the  First. 
See  uirrest. 
INCH  OF  CANDLE.  When  goods  arc  exposed  to 
sale  this  way,  a  small  piece  of  wax  candle  about  an 
inch  long  is  burning,  and  the  last  bidder,  when  the 
candle  goes  out,  is  entitled  to  the  lot  or  parcel,  ex- 
posed*. 
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posed.      !f  any  difference  happens  in  adjusting  to 
wliom  a  lot  belongs,  where  sevei-al  bid  together,  the 
lot  is  put  up  again,  and  the  last  bidder  is  bound  to 
stand  to  the  bargain,  and  take  the  lot  whether  good 
or  bad.     In  these  cases,  the  goods  arc  set  up  at  a  cer- 
tain price  ;  and  no  person  shall  bid  less  than  a  specific 
sum  more  than  another. 
INDEMNITY  is  an  agreement  to  save  harmless  from 
all  damage  or  danger  that  may  result  from  any  parti- 
cular transaction  :  thus,  insuring  any  person  against 
a  risk,  perils  of  the  sea,  or  fire,  is  termed  a  contract 
of  indemnity  against  these  risks  respectively.     See 
Insurance. 
INDIA,  or  the  East  Indjes,  an  extensive  region  in  Asia, 
which  lies  between  66  and  93  degrees  E.  long,  and  7 
and  35  degrees  N.  latitude.     In  this  is  included  a  va- 
riety of  nations  and  countries ;  but  the  name  of  India 
is  applied  properly  only  to  what  is   known  by  the 
name  of  Hindoostan,  and  to  the  Islands  extending 
thence  as  far  east  as  New  Guinea,  and  froni  the  bay 
of  Bengal  and  the  China  Sea   as  far  south  as  New 
Holland,  from  the  Maldives  on  the  west  to  the  Mo- 
luccas on  the  east,  and  including  the  large  and  rich 
islands  of  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
&c. ;  severally  described  under  their  proper  heads, 
which   see ;    and    see   also    Himhost^vi,    Coroniamkl, 
Bengal. 
INDIES,  WEST,  the  name  given   to   the   islands  of 
North  America,  otherwise  called  the  Antilles,  lying 
between  59  and  85  degrees  of  W.  longitude,  and  10 
and  28  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  extending  across 
the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico  from  the  Bahama 
islands  on  the  north  to  Trinidad  on  the  south,  and 
from   Barbadoes  on  the  east  to  Cuba  on  the  west. 
They  are  distinguished  by  navigators  into  windward 
and  leeward  islands,  according  to  situation  j  and  the 
southernmost  part  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  those  lyiu"- 
between  Porto  Rico  and  Tobago,  are  also  called  Ca- 
ribbee  Islands,  from  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
which  are,  however,   now  nearly  extinct,  a  few  of 
tliem  only  having  continued  their  race  in  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent,  and  of  these  the  greatest  part  liave 
been,  within  these  few  years,  either  destroyed  or  ba- 
nished to  Nova  Scotia,  in  consequence  of  their  i-ebcl- 
iwns.     See  a  description  of  the  several  islands  under 
their  respective  heads. 
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INDIA  COMPANY.  See  East  ImJin  Con^arry. 
INDORSEDvIENT  is  that  act  by  which  the  holder  of  » 
bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note  payable  to  order, 
transfers  such  instrument,  and  his  interest  therein,  to 
some  other  person,  who  is  then  termed  the  indorsee, 
and  who,  by  such  transfer  or  assignment,  renders 
himself  responsible  for  presenting  such  instrument, 
and  using  all  due  diligence  to  obtain  payment  of  the 
acceptor  or  maker.  It  is  customary  also  to  indorse 
the  receipt  of  the  consideration  money  upon  a  deed ; 
or  an  assignment  of  a  lease  may  sometimes  be  made 
by  indorsement.  See  Bills  of  Exrhnnge,  Deeds. 
INF  ANT.S  are  persons  under  21  years  of  ago,  whose 
acts  are  either  void  or  voidable. 

Infants  arc  disabled  to  contract  for  any  thing  but 
necessaries  for  their  person,  suitable  to  their  degree 
and  quality.  Co.  Lit.  i"]!.  And  what  is  necessary 
must  be  left  to  tl\e  jury. 

An  infant  knowing  of  a  fraud,  shall  be  as  much 
bound  as  if  of  age  ;  Clere  v.  Earl  of  Bedford,  1 3  Finer 
Abr.  536.  But  it  is  held,  that  this  rule  is  confined 
to  such  acts  only  as  are  voidable,  and  that  a  warrant 
of  attorney  given  by  an  infant  being  absolutely  void, 
the  court  will  not  confirm  it,  though  the  infmt  ap- 
peared to  have  given  it  knowing  it  was  not  good,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  collusion. 

As  to  acts  of  infants  being  void,  or  only  voidable, 
there  is  a  diversity  between  an  actual  delivery  of  the 
thing  contracted  for,  and  a  bare  agreement  to  deliver 
it  •,  the  first  is  voidable,  but  the  last  absolutely  void. 
As  necessaries  for  an  infant's  wife  are  necessaries 
for  him,  he  is  chargeable  for  them,  unless  provided 
before  marriage  ;  in  which  case  he  is  not  answerable, 
though  she  wore  them  afterwards.  Tunier  v.  Ttisb^, 
I  Str.  168. 

An  infant  is  also  liable  for  tlie  nursing  of  his  lawful 
child. 

Where  goods  are  furnished  to  the  son,  he  is  him- 
self liable  if  they  are  necessaries.  If  tradesmen  deal 
with  him,  and  he  undertakes  to  pay  them,  they  must 
resort  to  him  for  payn«nt ;  but  if  they  furnished  the 
infant  on  the  credit  of  his  father,  the  father  only  is 
liable.     2  Esp.  47 1 . 

Witk  respect  to  education,  &c.  infants  may  be 
charged,  where  the  credit  was  given  bona  fide  to  them. 
But  where  the  infant  is  under  the  parents'  power,  and 
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living  in  the  house  with  them,  he  shall  not  be  liable 
even  for  necessaries.     2  B/ack.  Kep.  J  325. 

If  a  taylor  trusts  a  young  man  under  age  for  deaths 
to  an  extravagant  degree,  he  cannot  recover  ;  an«.l  he 
is  bound  to  know  whether  he  deals  at  the  same  time 
with  any  other  taylor.      i  £sp.  Rep.  212. 

If  oiic  lends  money  to  an  infant  to  pay  a  debt  for 
necessaries,  and  he  do  pay  it,  akhough  he  is  not 
bound  in  law,  it  is  said  he  is  in  equity ;  but,  if  the 
infant  misapply  the  money,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  the 
lender. 

A  promissory  note  given  by  an  infant  for  board  and 
lodging,  and  for  teaching  him  a  trade,  is  valid,  and 
will  support  an  action  for  the  money,     i  T.  R.  41. 

And  debts  contracted  during  infancy,  are'  good 
considerations  to  support  a  promise  made  to  theni 
when  a  person  is  of  full  age ;  but  the  promise  must 
be  expix-ss. 

A  bond  without  penalty  for  necessaries  will  bind 
an  infant,  but  not  a  bond  witli  a  penalty.  Esp.  Rep. 
164. 

Legacies  to  infmts  cannot  be  paid  either  to  them 
or  their  parents. 

By  Stat.  36  G.  III.  c.  52,  if  by  reason  of  infancy 
or  absence  legacies  cannot  be  paid,  the  money  may 
be  paid  into  the  bank,  and  laid  out  in  3  per  cents.  ; 
and  if  such  money  be  improperly  paid  in,  the  chan- 
cery may  dispose  thereof. 

An  infant  cannot  be  a  juror,  neither  can  he  be  an 
attorney,  bailift",  factor,  or  receiver.  Co.  Lit.  172. 
Cro.  El IX.  637. 

By  the  custom  of  London,  an  infant  unmarried, 
and  above  the  age  of  14,  if  under  21,  may  bind  him- 
self apprentice  to  a  freeman  of  London,  by  indenture 
with  proper  covenants,  which  covenants,  by  the  cus- 
)   .   torn  of  London,  will  be  as  binding  as  if  of  age. 

No  time  is  fixed  in  which  infants  are  excluded 
from  being  witnesses,  it  depending  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  sense  and  understanding  of  the  infant,  as  it 
shall  appear  on  examination  in  court.  BulL  N.  P. 
293. 

If  an  infant,  being  master  of  a  ship,  by  contract 
with  another,  undertakes  to  carry  certain  goods  from 
one  port  to  another,  and  there  to  deliver  them,  but 
does  not  afterwards  deliver  them  according  to  agree- 
tnent>  but  wastes  and  consumes  them,  he  may  be 
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sued  fct  the  goods  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  though 
he  be  an  infmt  ;  for  this  suit  is  but  in  nature  of  a 
detinue,  or  trover  and  conversion  at  the  comition 
I.nv.      I  Rol.  Abr.  530. 

If  an  infant  draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  yet  he  shall 
not  be  liable  on  the  custom  of  merchants  -y  but  he 
may  plead  infancy  in  the  same  manner  as  he  may  to 
any  other  contract. 

An  infant  cannot  be  sued  but  under  the  protection 
and  joining  the  name  of  his  guardian  -,  but  he  may 
sue  either  by  his  guardian,  or  his  next  friend  who  is 
not  his  guardian.     Co.  Lit.  13J. 

It  an  infant  be  a  mercer,  and  hath  a  shop  in  a 
town,  and  there  buys  and  sells,  and  contracts  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  to  J.  S.  for  wares  sold  to  him  by  J.  S. 
to  resell ;  yet  he  is  not  chargeable  upon  the  contract : 
for  this  trading  is  not  immediately  necessary  ;  and, 
if  this  were  allowed,  infants  might  be  infinitely  pre- 
judiced.    1  Rol.  Abr.  729.    2  Rol.  Rep.  45. 

An  action  on  an  account  stated  will  not  lie  against 
au  infant,  though  it  be  for  necessaries.  Co.  Lit,  172. 
Noy.  87.  I  T.  R.  40.  See  Apprenlices,  Ait,vrds, 
&c. 

INLAND  BILLS.     See  Bills,  Bank,  &c. 

INLAND  TRADE.     See  TraJe. 

INNICEEPERS.     See  Travellers. 

INSOLVENT.     See  Bankrupt. 

INSOLVENT  DEBTORS.  Insolvent  acts  are  statutes 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  from  prison,  and 
sometimes  their  debts,  persons  whose  transactions 
have  not  been  of  such  a  nature  as  would  subject  them 
to  the  bankrupt  laws.  Their  discharge  is  usually 
from  all  suits  and  imprisonment,  upon  delivering  up 
all  their  estates  and  effects,  real  and  personal,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  creditors. 

By  the  last  act,  41  Geo.  III.  c.  4,  it  extended  to 
persons  in  custody  on  the  ist  day  of  March  1801, 
whose  debts  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  1500I. ;  but 
this  act  does  not  discharge  the  future  effects  of  the 
debtor. 

By  the  6th  section,  persons  under  bail  on  or  be- 
fore the  said  1st  day  of  March  1801  were  considered 
as  in  custody,  and  entitled  to  all  benefit. 

INSPRUCK,  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  situated  in  a  plea- 
sant valley  on  the  Inn,  in  E.  long.  II  deg.  27  min. 
and  N.  lat.  54  deg.  40  min.    Here  tire  manufactured 
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a  quantity  of  black  caps,  both  of  silk  and  of  thread  ; 
also  gloves,  and  glass.     Its  principal  productions  are 
•^^■ine,  salt,  and  various  minerals,  which  procure  the 
inhabitants  considerable  commerce,  especially  as  their 
tov^-n  is  the  passage  from  Augsbourg  into  Italy. 
INSl'ALMENT  denotes  either    tlie  payment  or  the 
time  appointed  for  payment  of  different  portions  of 
a  sum  of  money,  which,  by  agreement  of  the  parties, 
instead  of  being  payable  in  the  gross  at  one  time,  is 
■to  be  paid  in  certain  parts,   and  at  certain  times, 
such   as   are    frequently  specified    in  conditions    to 
bonds,  &c.  or  defeazances,  or  warrants  of  attorney 
to  confess  judgments. 
INSURANCE  BROKER.     See  Broher  and  Imurancc. 
InslKjInce,  Marink.     Insurance  is  a  contract  of  in- 
demnity, whereby  the  party,  in   consideration  of  a 
stipulated  sum,  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  other 
against  certain  specific  perils  or  risks  to  which  he  is 
exposed,  or  against  the  occurrence  of  such  events. 
The  party  who  takes  on  himself  the  risk  is  called 
the  insufei-y  the  party  protected  by  the  insurance  is 
called  the  insured ;  the  sum  paid  to  the  insurer  as  the 
price  of  this  risk  is  called  the  prewiuiii,  and  the  writ- 
ten instrument,  in  which  the  contract  is  set  forth  and 
reduced  into  form,  is  called  a  po/icy  of  insurance. 

The  aim  and  intention  of  insurance  of  every  spe- 
cies, whether  against  risk  at  sea,  fire,  or  on  lives,  is 
■to  subdivide  casual  calamity,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  loss 
in  value,  and  may  be  measured  by  money.     By  this 
means  merchants  and  individuals  insuring,  in  conse- 
cjuence  of  submitting  to  pay  a  small  sum  certain  on 
all  hazardous  transactions,  are  secure  of  indemnity 
or  reimbursement  in  case  of  loss.     From  this  inven- 
tion the  most  beneficial   consequences  arise,  as  pecu- 
niary loss,  when  subdivided  to  a  certain  degree,  ceases 
to  deserve  the  name  of  calamity.     Such  is  the  advan- 
tage to  the  insured.  The  insurers,  on  the  other  hand, 
■who  undertake  the  risk  for  a  small  certain  gain,  are 
divided  into  two  classes  :  they  are  cither  wealthy  joint- 
stock  companies,   running  a  great  number  of  heavy 
risks,  the  certain  income  on  the  whole  compensating 
the  chance  of  loss  on  any  individual  transactions ;  or 
they  consist   of  individuals  who,  by  running  a  great 
number  of  small  risks,  calculate  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  chance  is  in  their  favour. 
On  the  one  side,  the  insured  pays  a  price  to  secure 
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himself  from  risk  ;  on  the  other,  the  insurer  receives 
a  premium  to  accept  of  the  risk  ;  but  in  that  case  ho 
reduces  the  individual  risks  nearly  to  a  certainty,  by 
the  great  number  of  chances  which  he  (the  same  per- 
son) runs. 

The  insured  calculates  very  wisely,  that  his  busi- 
ness is  to  be  secured  from  any  loss  that  might  bring 
on  his  ruin,  or  materially  injure  his  fortune  ;  and  the 
insurer,  that  a  great  number  of  similar  risks  amounts 
nearly  to  a  certain  loss  ;  and  if  therefore  paid  a  pre- 
mium, that  will  indemnify  them  for  this  certain  losi, 
and  leave  some  profit,  it  becomes  an  advantageous  spe- 
culation. 

The  rate  of  insurance,  in  all  cases,  is  founded  on 
past  experience,  and  is  regulated  by  calculations  of 
chances. 

The  first  mention  made  of  insurance  against  loss  at 
sea,  according  to  Anderson,  was  in  1560,  though 
only  first  practised  in  London  in  1601,  in  the  last 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  vol.  ii.  page  109.  Malynes 
says,  in  his  Lex  Mercatoria,  that  at  Antwerp,  in 
1622,  which  was  then  in  its  meridian  glory,  all  po- 
licies mentioned  that  it  should  be  in  all  things  con- 
cerning the  said  assurances  as  was  accustomed  to  be 
done  in  Lombard-street,  in  London ;  so  that  if  this 
country  was  not  the  first  in  this  invention,  it  soon 
carried  it  to  a  superior  degree  of  perfection,  which  it 
required  genius,  probity,  and  industry  to  effect.  Per- 
haps, in  the  annals  of  the  country,  nothing  is  more 
creditable  to  the  character  of  our  English  merchants 
than  their  having  so  soon  been  considered  as  worthy 
to  become  the  example  to  others,  in  one  of  the  most 
intricate  transactions  that  exists  between  man  and 
man. 

Marine  insurance  is  made  for  the  protection  of 
persons  having  an  interest  in  ships  or  goods  on  board 
from  the  loss  or  damage  which  may  happen  from  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  during  a  certain  voyage,  or  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time. 

The  law  of  insurance  is  considered  as  a  branch  of 
marine  law,  and  was  borrowed  by  us  from  the  Lom- 
bards, who  first  introduced  the  use  of  this  contract 
into  England  ;  it  is  also  a  branch  of  the  laiu  of  mer- 
chants, being  found  in  the  practice  of  mercKants, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  countries  where  insu- 
rance is  in  use  ;  and,  indeed,  merchants  themselves 
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Wire,  for  a  long  time,  its  only  expounders-  The  law 
of  merchants  not  being  founded  in  the  particular  in- 
stitutions or  local  customs  of  any  particular  country, 
but  consisting  of  certain  principles  which  general  con- 
venience has  established  to  regulate  tlie  dealings  of 
merchants  with  each  other  in  all  countries,  may  be 
considered  as  a  branch  of  public  law. 

Of  parties  to  the  contract.  In  this  country  all  per- 
sons, whether  British  subjects  or  aliens,  may  in  ge- 
neral be  insured  ;  the  only  exception  is  in  the  case 
of  an  alien  enemy. 

If  a  policy  be  not  illegal  on  the  face  of  it,  the  court 
will  not  grant  a  new  trial,  to  let  in  the  defendant  to 
shew  by  evidence  that  the  insurance  was  upon  a  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy.     Gist  v.  Mason,  i  T.  R.  84- 

An  alien  enemy  cannot  maintain  an  action  on  a  po- 
licy on  goods,  though  they  were  shipjied  before  the 
war  commenced  :  nor  can  an  agent  of  such  insured 
maintain  the  action,  though  he  be  a  creditor  of  the 
insured  for  more  than  the  sum  insured.  Brandon  v. 
iVwii«,6T.R.  23. 

Neither  can  an  action  be  maintained  on  a  policy  on 
the  property  of  an  alien  enemy,  though  of  British 
manufacture,  exported  hence.  Bristonv  v.  Towd:s, 
6  T.  R-  35.  But  a  neutral  resident  in  the  enemy's 
country,  and  carrying  on  trade  there  in  partnership 
with  an  alien  enemy,  may  insure  his  interest  m  the 
joint  property.  i?(?/rZiv.jE^/e',  6  T.R.  413.  Ins.  C.  12. 
s.  14. 

At  common  law,  any  man  or  company  of  men 
might  have  been  insurers:  and  individual;,  upon 
their  own  separate  account,  have  still  the  same  right ; 
but  commerce  having  suffered  considerably  by  per- 
sons in  insolvent  circumstances  underwriting  poli- 
cies of  insurance,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  estab- 
lish two  companies  for  the  purpose  of  making  marine 
insurances,  with  sufficient  funds  to  answer  all  demands 
on  their  policies  ;  still,  however,  leaving  the  mer- 
chants to  the  option  of  insuring  with  individual  under- 
writers when  they  thought  proper.  To  this  end  the 
Stat.  6  G.  r.  c.  18,  authorized  the  king  to  grant  char- 
ters to  two  distinct  companies  or  corporations,  called 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  and  London  Assu- 
rance, for  the  insurance  of  ships,  goods,  and  mer- 
chandizes at  sea,  or  going  to  sea,  and  for  lending 
money  on  bottomry.     They  are  invested  with  all  the 
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powers  usually  granted  to  corporations,  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  purchasing  lands  to  the  amount  of  loool.  per 
annum  each,  to  provide  a  suilkient  capital  to  insure 
all  demands  on  their  policies.  .Ml  other  companies 
are  restrained  from  insuring  ships  and  goods  at  sea, 
or  lending  money  on  bottomry.  And  all  policies 
made  by  any  other  such  corporation  shall  be  void, 
and  the  sums  underwritten  forfeited,  aud  all  bottoinrv 
bonds  deemed  usurious  ;  but  the  right  of  individual 
insurers  continues  as  before  the  act.  The  priviiegis 
of  the  East  India  and  South  Sea  companies  are  re- 
served and  secured  to  them,  except  as  to  the  insu- 
rance of  ships  and  merchandizes.  Contracts  made  in 
derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  insurance  companies, 
are  illegal  and  void.  MitcheH.  Cockburn,  2  H.  Black. 
379.  Sullivan  v.  Greaves,  Park.  8.  Nor  can  the 
ostensible  underwriter,  on  the  ground  that  the  part- 
nership was  illegal,  recover  from  the  broker  the 
profits  of  such  partnership  insurance.  Booth  x.Hogsoii, 
6  T.  R.  405. 

Though  such  contracts  are  void,  as  between  the 
secret  partners,  they  are  not  so  as  between  the  under- 
writer and  an  innocent  insured.  Yet  insurances  may 
be  legally  made  upon  a  joint  capital,  provided  each 
subscriber  he  not  liable  for  the  whole.  Harrison  v. 
Millan,  at  N.  P.  after  Mich.  1796.  7  T.  R.  340.  n. 
East.  R.  513. 

But  if  all  the  members  agree  to  make  good  the  dc- 
ficiencv  in  case  any  become  insolvent,  the  agreement 
is  void. 

Si/l'/ccts  of  insurancf.  Ships,  freight,  goods,  and 
merchandizes,  &c.  are  the  proper  subjects  of  ma- 
rine insurance  ;  and  there  are  certain  articles,  whi'-li, 
from  motives  of  public  polity,  cannot  be  legally  in- 
sured in  this  country,  and  others  which  can  only  be 
insured  under  particular  restrictions. 

The  insurance  of  warlike  stores  sent  to  the  kind's 
enemies  is  criminal  and  void.  An  insurance  on  any 
trade,  carried  on  in  contravention  of  an  embargo  laid 
by  the  king,  is  void.  A  neutral  ship  obtains  a  cargo 
of  provisions  in  Ireland  after  an  cnib.irgo  laid,  ni;d 
takes  clearances  for  a  neutral  country,  but  sails  for  an 
enemy's,  port,  and  is  taken.  This  being  an  illei^;al 
trafllc  the  policy  is  void.  Dclmmla  v.  3fofti!i.\;  B.  R. 
M.  2^  G.  III.  Park.  224-  If  all  intercourse  with  a 
British  colony  be  prohibited,  an  insurance  on  goods 
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IntendeJ  to  be  carried  thither  is  illegal  nnd  void. 
y:hitson  V.  Sutton,  Doug.  254.  An  insurance  cannot 
be  made  on  provisions  sent  in  a  neutral  shijj  to  a 
British  colony  while  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  Gist 
V.  Mason,  I  T.  R.  84.  No  British  subject  can  trade 
vith  the  enemy  without  a  licence.  Goods  purchased 
of  the  enemy  cannot  be  insured.  An  insurance  was 
made  on  the  ship,  and  goods  on  board ;  and  this,  in 
he  policy^  was  declared  to  be  "  on  the  profit  ex- 
pected to  arise  on  the  cargo,  in  the  event  of  the  ship's 
safe  arrival."  It  was  proved  at  the  trial  that  the  plain- 
li/F  had  a  reasonable  experlation  of.  profit  upon  a 
cargo  of  molasses,  to  be  used  by  hini  in  the  m-snufac- 
ture  of  spruce  beer,  to  supply  the  army  \xi  Canada,  for 
which  he  had  a  contract  with  government,  and  this 
was  held  to  be  an  insurable  interest.  Grant  v.  Par- 
iinson,  Parh.  ■2.6'].  In  a  recent  case  upon  th<^ 
profits  of  a.  voyage,  the  objection  in  point  of  lav/ 
was,  that  it  came  ivithin  the  description  of  wagering 
policies.  '1  he  court  however  determined,  upon  argu- 
ment, that  it  was  an  insurable  interest-  Barthy  v.  Ctis- 
SlVis,    Sittings  K.  B.  Trinity,  42  G.  III. 

In  estimating  a  total  loss  on  goods  insured  by  an 
open  policy,  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice,  to  add 
to  the  prime  cost  all  duties  and  expences,  together 
with  the  premium  of  insurance  ;  and  the  amount  of 
these  has  always  been  held  to  be  a  full  indemnity  -, 
nor  is  there  any  instance  of  profit  being  avowedly 
added,  even  where  the  loss  has  happened  at  the  port 
of  delivery. 

Insurable  interests.  Insurance  being  a  contract 
of  indemnity  from  loss  or  damage,  arising  upon  an 
imcertain  event,  there  cannot  be  an  indemnity  with- 
out a  loss,  nor  a  loss  without  an  interest  -,  a  policy, 
therefore,  without  interest,  is  not  an  Insurance,  but 
a  mere  wager. 

Diflerent  persons,  having  each  a  qualified  property 
in  goods,  may  insure  them  to  the  full  value.  Smith  v. 
Lasa/ks,  2T.  R.  188. 

A  reasonable  expectation  of  profit,  or  a  well- 
founded  expectation  of  a  future  interest  in  the  thing 
insured,  is  an  insurable  interest. 

Trustees,  having  the  disposal  of  ships  and  goods, 
according  to  the  directions  they  may  receive  from 
third  persons,  may  insure.  Commissioners  autho- 
rized by  statute  to  take  into  their  care  all  Dutch 
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ships,  li;c.  detained  in  British  ports,  and  to  dispcic 
thereof,  accoi-ding  to  directions  from  the  privy  coun- 
cil, may  insure  in  their  own  names  such  ships,  after 
seizure  at  sea,  and  while  they  arcon  their  passage  to 
England.  Crawford  and  others  v.  Hunter,  8T.  R.  13. 
A  trustee,  a  consignee,  or  an  agent  for  prizes,  may 
insure.  The  captain,  who  makes  a  capture,  may  in- 
sure his  prize.  A  mere  catiii  que  trust  of  goods, 
without  any  legal  title,  may  insure.  HUl  v.  Sei.ratar., 
iPul.  8c  Bos.  315. 

A  general  agent,  to  whom  a  consignment  devolves 
in  consequvMice  of  the  consignee's  refusal  to  take  the 
goods,  may  insure  them   as -agent  for  the  consignor, 
or  in  his  own  right,  if  he  accepted  bills  on  account  of 
them.     Freight  can  only  be  due. from  the  legal  owner 
of  the  ship,  therefore  he  only. can  insure   it.     No. 
person  can  have  either  a  legal  or  eqtiitable  title  to  a 
ship,  unless  he  be  named  in.  the  register.     The  len- 
der upon  bottomry  and  respondentia  has  an  insurable 
interest  for  the  sums  lent..   The  owner  of  the  ship 
or  goods  has  only  an  insurable  interest  in  the  surplus . 
value  above  the  sum  lent.     But  the  ua-ige  of  trade 
may  take  a  case  out  of  this  rule  upon  an  insuranceon 
goods,  specie,  and  effects.  In  the  India  tr^de,  the  in- 
sured may  recover  for  money  laid  out  for  the  use  of 
the  ship,  and  for  which  he  charged  respondentia  in- 
terest, it  being  the  usage  of  the  trade  to  insure  in  this 
form.     Gregory  v.  Christie,  B.  R.  Term,   24  G.  III. 
2  Parh. 

JVager  policy.  This  is  usually  conceived  in  the 
terms,  "  interest  or  no  interest,"  or,  "  -without  further 
proof  of  interest  than  the  policy  "  to  preclude  all  inquiry 
into  the  interest  of  the  insured  ;  and  as  a  consequence 
of  the  insured's  having  no  interest  in  the  pretended 
subject  of  the  policy,  it  follows,  that  the  insurer  can- 
not be  liable  for  any  partial  lossi  A  partial  loss  is  not 
an  event  sufficiently  defined  and  accurate  to  be  the 
criterion  of  a  wager,  and  nothing  but  that  sort  of 
misfortune  which  is  considered  as  amounting  to  total 
loss  can  decide  it.  The  parties  mean  to  play  for  the 
whole  stake,  and  when  the  underwriter  pays  a  loss, 
he  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  an  insurance  upon  interest, 
claim  any  benefit  from  what  may  have  been  saved. 
To  preclude  all  claim  «f  that  sort  the  words,  "free  of 
average  and  without  benefit  of  salvage,"  are  alwavs  in- 
troduced into  wager  policies. 

In 
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I-!i  several  cases  wager  policies  have  been  held  to  be 
good,  but  the  flat.  19G.  II.  c.  37,  has  imposed  some 
wholesome  restrictions  upon  it,  by  enabling,  "That 
no  ittsur.mce  shall  be  made  on  any  ship  or  ships  be- 
longing to  his  majesty,  or  any  of  liis  subjects,  or  any 
goods  or  etFects  l.iden  on  board  such  bhips,  interest 
or  no  interest,  or  without  further  proof  of  interest 
than  the  policy,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering, 
or  without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  insurer,  and  that 
every  such  insurance  shall  be  void.  But  by  s.  2  it  is 
provided,  that  insurances  on  private  ships  of  war, 
fitted  out  by  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  solely  to 
cruise  against  his  enemies,  may  be  made  by  or  for 
the  owners  thereof,  interest  or  no  interest,  free  of 
average,  and  without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  in- 
surer." S.  I.  And  by  s.  3  it  is  also  provided, 
"  That  any  effects  from  any  port  or  places  in  Europe 
or  America,  in  the  possession  of  the  crowns  of  Spain 
or  Portugal,  may  be  insured  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
this  act  had  not  been  made."  By  s.  :j,  "  all  sums  of 
money  lent  on  bottomry  or  respondentia,  upon  ships 
belonging  to  his  majesty's  subjects,  bound  to  or  from 
the  East  Indies,  shall  be  lent  only  on  the  ship,  or  on 
the  merchandize  or  effects  on  board,  or  to  be  laden 
on  board,  and  shall  be  so  expressed  in  tjie  condition 
of  the  bond,  and  the  benefit  of  salvage  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  knder,  his  agents  or  assigns,  who  alone 
shall  have  a  right  to  make  insurance  on  the  money  so 
lent,  and  the  borrower  shall  recover  no  more  on  any 
insurance  than  the  value  of  his  interest  in  the  ship, 
or  in  the  goods  on  board,  exclusive  of  the  money  so 
borrowctl  ;  and  in  case  it  shall  appear  that  the  value 
of  his  share  in  the  ship,  or  in  the  goods  on  board, 
doth  not  amount  to  the  sum  borrowed,  he  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  lender  for  so  much  of  the  money 
borrowed  as  he  hath  not  laid  out  in  the  ship  or  goods 
on  board,  with  interest  for  the  same,  together  with 
tiie  insurance  and  all  other  charges  thereon,  in  the 
proportion  which  the  money  not  laid  out  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  money  lent,  notwithstanding  the  ship  and 
goods  be  totally  lost."  And  by  s.  6,  "  In  all  actions 
brought  by  the  insured,  the  plaintiff,  or  his  attorney 
or  r.gent,  shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  he  shall  be 
required  so  to  do  in  writing,  by  the  defendant  or  his 
attorney  or  agent,  declare  in  writing  wijat  sum  or 
sums  ha^  hath  insured  or  caused  to  be  insured  in  the 
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whole,  and  what  sums  he  hath  borrowed"  at  respon- 
dentia or  bottomry,  for  the  voyage  or  any  part  of  the 
voyage  in  question." 

The  regulations  and  restrictions  of  this  statute,  be- 
ing confined  to  insurances  on  ships  belonging  to  his 
majesty  and  his  subjects,  and  to  goods  and  effects  laden 
thereon,  insurances  upon  the  ships  and  goods  of 
foreigners  are  not  within  the  act,  but  remain  the  same 
as  before  thepassing  it.  Thellusoii\. Fletcher,  Doug.  304. 

An  insurance  cannot  be  made  upon  one  thing  to 
depend  upon  the  fate  of  another,  if  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  an  insurance  be  unconnected  with  the  event 
insured  against  the  policy.  Kemp  v.  Vigi'e,  i  T. 
R.  304.  In  wager  policies  the  insured  takes  upon 
himself  to  perform  all  that  the  owner  could  have 
done. 

A  policy  "  without  further  proof  of  interest  than 
the  policy,"  is  good  within  the  act,  Da  Cojta  v.  Frith, 
4  Burr.  1966.  A  small  interest  will  not  take  a  case 
out  of  the  statute:  thus,  an  agreement  in  conideration 
of  20I.  to  pay  locol.,  if  a  ship  did  not  save  her  pas- 
sage to  China,  was  held  a  wager  insurance  within  the 
act,  though  the  party  had  some  goods  on  board> 
KcHt  V.  Bird,  Cowp.  583. 

In  a  valued  policy,  the  proper  effect  of  the  valuation 
is  the  fixing  the  amount  of  the  prime  cost,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  parties  had  admitted  it  at  a 
trial  ;  but  for  every  other  purpose,  it  must  be 
taken  that  the  value  was  fixed  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  the  insured  meant  to  have  an  indemnity 
and  no  more.  The  practice  of  permitting  the 
insured  on  a  valued  policy  to  recover  the  whole 
sum  insured  upon  a  total  loss,  though  his  interest 
be  less  than  that  sum,  is  against  this  stat.  A 
valued  policy  on  profits  expected  upon  a  voyage, 
is  not  within  the  act,  the  object  of  the  insurance 
being  an  indemnity.  Giant  v.  Parhngson,  M.  22 
G.  111.  B.  R.  M.  S.  So  a  v.ilued  policy  on  a  com- 
mission expected  as  consignee  of  .1  cnrgo,  is  not  a 
wager.  Flint  v.  Lf  Afejuri.'r,  st  N.  P.  after  Hil.  1 796, 
Pari.  268. 

Rc-infurance.     A  policy  of  insurance  being  once 
signed,  the  underwriters  are  bound  by  the  terms  of 
it,    nor  can  they    be    released  from  their    contract 
without  the  consent  of  the  insured.     But  an  under- 
writer may  .shift  it,  or  part  of  it,  from  himself  to  in- 
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surers,  by  causing  a  re-in.~urance  to  be  made  on  the 
same  risk,  and  the  new  insurers  will  be  responsible  to 
him  in  case  of  loss,  to  the  amount  of  the  re-insurance. 
But  the  re-insurer  is  only  responsible  to  the  original 
insurer  and  not  to  the  original  insured. 

Thus  stands  the  law  on  this  subject  in  most  of  the 
states  of  Europe;  but  in  England,  by  the  19  G.  II. 
c.  37.  s.  4,  re-insurances  are  prohibited  except  in  case 
of  the  insolvency  or  death  of  the  original  insurer. 
This  has  been  held  to  extend  not  only  to  British,  but 
also  to  foreign  ships.  Andree  v.  Fletcher,  2  T.  R. 
161. 

Double  insurance  is  where  the  insured  makes  two 
insurances  on  the  same  risk  and  the  same  interest.  A 
double  insurance,  though  it  be  made  with  a  view  to 
a  double  satisfaction  in  case  of  loss,  and  is  therefore 
in  nature  of  a  wager,  is  not  Toid.  The  two  policies 
are  considered  as  making  but  one  insurance;  they  are 
good  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  effects  put  in 
risk  ;  but  the  insured  shall  not  be  permitted  to  reco- 
ver a  double  satisfaction.  He  may  sue  the  under- 
writers on  both  the  policies  ;  but  he  can  only  recover 
the  real  amount  of  his  loss,  to  which  all  the  under- 
writers shall  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  several 
subscriptions;  and  therefore,  if  he  should  content 
himself  with  suing  only  on  one  of  the  policies,  the 
underwriters  on  that  policy  may  recover  a  rateable 
contribution  from  those  on  the  other.  Davis  v. 
Gildart,  at  N.  P.  aft.  East.  17  G.  III. 

Though  only  a  single  satisfaction  can  be  recovered 
on  a  double  insurance  by  the  same  person,  yet  dif- 
ferent persons  may  insure  the  same  thing,  and  each 
recover  the  full  value  of  the  thing  insured.  Godin 
&  al.  V.  Lend.  Assitr.  i  Bur.  489.  i  Bl.  103.  If 
the  whole  loss  be  recovered  from  one  insurer,  he  ought 
to  stand  in  the  flace  of  the  insured  to  receive  con- 
tribution from  the  others.  But  various  persons  may 
insure  various  interests  on  the  same  bottom. 

Of  the  viynge.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  no  insurance  can  be  legally  made  upon  any 
voyage  undertaken  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  king- 
dom, or  to  those  of  its  dependencies,  or  to  the  law 
of  nations,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  insurer 
was  or  was  not  informed  that  the  voyage  was  illegal. 
An  insurance,  therefore,  upon  a  voyage  undertaken 
contrary  to  the  navigation  laws  is  void.     So  if  it  be 
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upon  a  voyage  prohibited  by  the  laws  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

But  under  the  American  treaty,  confirmed  by  the 
Stat.  37  G.  III.  c.  97,  which  allows  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  trade  to  the  British 
territories  in  the  East  Indies,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
this  trade  be  carried  on  betwefen  America  and  India 
direct,  but  it  m.ay  be  carried  on  circuitously,  byway 
of  Europe.      Wtissn  v.  Marrynt,  8  T.  R.  3  I . 

If  an  integral  voyage  be,  in  any  respect,  illegal  in 
its  commencement,  no  insurance  can  be  legally  effected 
on  any  part  of  it,  though  such  part,  taken  by  itself, 
would  be  legal. 

R'.sks  against  nuhich  insurances  may  be  made.  In- 
surances may  be  made  against  all  the  risks  or  perils 
which  are  incident  to  sea  voyages,  subject  however  to 
certain  exceptions  founded  in  public  poKcy  and  the 
interests  of  humanity,  which  require  that  in  certain 
cases,  men  shall  not  be  permitted  to  protect  themselves 
against  some  particular  perils  of  insurance.  But  an 
insurer  cannot  make  himself  answerable  for  a  loss 
proceeding  from  the  fault  of  the  insured.  No  in- 
surance can  be  made,  even  against  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  upon  illegal  commerce. 

The  words  of  an  English  policy,  which  specify  the 
various  risks  against  which  insurances  are  usually 
made,  are  these.  "  Touching  the  adventures  and 
perils  which  we  the  insurers  are  contented  to  bear, 
and  do  take  upon  us  in  this  voyage,  they  are  of  the 
seas,  men  of  war,  fires,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers, 
thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  counter  mart, 
surprizals,  takings  at  sea,  an-ests,  distraints  and  de- 
tainment of  all  kings,  princes  and  people  of  what 
nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the 
masters  and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  losses, 
and  misfortunes,  and  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt, 
detriment,  or  damage  of  the  said  goods  and  mer- 
chandize, and  ship,  &c.  or  any  part  thereof,  without 
prejudice  to  this  insurance." 

In  order  to  confine  insurances  against  real  and  im- 
portant losses  arising  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and 
to  obviate  disputes  respecting  losses  from  the  perieh- 
able  quality  of  the  goods  insured,  and  all  trivial  subjects 
of  litigatitin,'  it  appears  to  be  the  general  law  of  all 
maritime  states  that  the  insurer  shall  not  be  liable  for 
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any  average  loss,  unless  it  exceed  one  per  cent,  in- 
dependent of  which  a  clause  has  been  introduced  into 
the  policies  of  most  countries,  by  which  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  the  insurer  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  par- 
tial less  under  a  given  rate  per  cent.  In  England  it  is 
now  constantly  stipulated  in  all  policies,  that  upon 
certain  enumerated  articles  the  insurer  shall  not  be 
ans-.vcrablc  for  any  partial  loss  whatever  ;  that  upon 
certain  others,  liable  to  partial  injuries,  but  less  dif- 
ficult to  be  preserved  at  sea,  he  shall  only  be  liable 
for  partial  losses  above  five  per  cent.  ;  and  that,  as  to 
all  other  goods,  and  also  the  ship  and  freight,  he 
shall  only  be  liable  for  partial  losses  above  three  per 
cent.  This  change  was  first  introduced  in  1 749,  to 
save  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  premium  to  the 
nature  of  the  commodity.  But  the  insurer  is  liable 
for  the  losses,  however  small,  called  general  average, 
and  losses  occasioned  by  the  stranding  of  the  ship. 

In  the  common  policies,  used  in  London  by  private 
underwriters,  the  memorandum  runs  thus  : 

"  N.  B.  Corn,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour  and  seed,  are 
warranted  free  from  average,  unless  general,  or  the 
ship  be  stranded.  Sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides, 
and  skins,  are  warranted  free  from  average  under 
five  per  cent. ;  and  all  other  goods,  also  the  ship  and 
freight,  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  three 
per  cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded." 

This  form  of  the  memorandum  was  generally  used, 
not  only  by  private  underwriters,  but  also  by  the  two 
insurance  companies,  till  the  year  1754,  when  a  case 
occurred  on  a  policy  on  corn,  where  the  ship  being 
stranded,  the  insured  recovered  a  partial  loss  to 
the  amount  of  about  Sol.  per  cent.  Lord  C.  J.  Ryder 
and  a  special  jury,  considering  the  words  "  free  from 
average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded,"  as 
a  condition,  and  holding  that  by  the  ship's  being 
stranded,  the  insured  v/as  let  in  to  prove  his  whole 
partial  loss.  Cantillon  v.  London  Assurance,  cited  3 
Burr.  1553. 

Many  questions  have  arisen  on  the  words  "  free 
from  average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded." 
The  word  unless  has  been  held  to  make  an  exception, 
not  a  condition.  W'thon  v.  Smith,  3  Burr.  1550. 
MasoK  V.  Murray,  Park.  116. 

If  the  articles  for  which  the  insured  is  warranted 
to  be  free  of  average,  except  general,  specifically  re- 
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main  after  the  voyage,  though  by  sea  damage 
they  are  rendered  of  no  value,  yet  if  the  ship  has  not 
been  stranded,  this  is  only  a  partial  loss,  for  which 
the  insurer  is  not  liable.  Coding  v.  I'raser,  B.  R.  East. 
25  G.  III.  M.  S. 

The  insurer  has  never  been  held  liable  but  for  a 
total  loss  upon  the  enumersted  articles  ;  if  the  ship 
be  stranded,  the  insured  may  recover  for  any  partial 
loss,  though  it  did  not  arise  from  the  stranding;  the- 
memorandum  controuls  the  general  words  of  the  po- 
licy, as  far  as  it  extends.  But  upon  a  stranding  taking 
place,  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  memorandum 
are  put  in  the  same  situation  as  any  other  commodity, 
and  the  insurer  becomes  liable  for  all  damage  sustained 
by  them,  though  not  arising  from  the  stranding. 
N'esiit  V.  Lushhigton,  4  T.  R.  783. 

The  meaning  of  the  memorandum  is,  that  in  no 
case  the  insurer  shall  be  liable  for  any  partial  loss  on 
the  articles  enumerated,  unless  it  be  a  general  average 
or  the  ship  stranded,  and  lie  .shall  be  liable  for  no 
other  loss,  though  it  be  of  a  nature  to  which  any- 
other  commodity  is  equally  liable.  A  loss  by  stranding 
must  be  an  immediate,  not  a  remote  consequence  of 
the  stranding  to  be  within  the  memorandum. 

If  the  ship  be  not  stranded,  the  insured  cannot  re- 
cover for  any  partial  loss,  however  great,  but  only  for. 
a  total  loss,  M'Jmireivs  v.  Vaitghan,  at  N.  P.  after 
Mich.  1793.  Park  1 14.  To  recover  in  such  case  as 
for  a  total  loss,  the  voyage  must  either  have  been  lost, 
or  the  goods  wholly  destroyed.  It  has  invariably  been 
held,  that  the  voyage  must  either  have  been  lost,  or 
the  cargo,  if  it  be  one  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
memorandum,  mu.st  be  wholly  and  actually  destroyed, 
to  entitle  the  insured  to  recover. 

It  is  now  settled,  that  If  the  ship  be  stranded,  the 
insurer  is  liable  for  any  partial  loss  in  any  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  memorandum,  though  such  loss  did  not 
arise  from  the  stranding,  but  froni  s-ime  other  cause. 
Burnett  v.  Kensingtcn,  7  T.  R.  2:0.  S.  C.  Eip.  Rep. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  cases  whicii  have 
been  decided  upon  the  construction  of  the  memoran- 
dum, it  still  remains  a  question,  whether  the  partial 
losses,  from  which  the  insurer  is  excepted  by  it,  com- 
prehend the  total  loss  of  any  entire  individual,  as  well 
as   a  partial  injury  to  the  wfiolc  of  the  species  of 

goods 
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j;och1s  excepted  by  the  memorandum  from  average 
Icises, 

If  any  loss  or  damage  happen  to  the  goods  from 
any  fsult  or  defect  of  the  ship,  not  arising  from  the 
violence  of  the  wind  or  sea,  or  from  any  accident  or 
misfortune  in  the  voyage,  but  from  some  latent  de- 
fect before  she  sailed,  the  owner  of  the  goods  has  his 
remedy  against  the  owner  of  the  ship  for  such  loss  or 
damage  ;  ajid  the  msurer,  in  such  case,  is  not  liable, 
because,  in  every  contract  of  insurance,  there  is  an 
implied  warranty,  that  the  ship  is  sea-ivorthy  .-  and  if 
it  appear  that  she  was  not  so,  the  contract  is  void. 

If  a  number  of  persons  eiiter  a  ship  under  pre- 
tence of  being  a  press-gang,  and  with  violence  rob 
the  ship  of  goods  on  board,  the  master  shall  answer 
for  these  goods,  though  he  had  taken  all  proper  pre- 
cautions to  secure  the  goods,  and  though  he  was  un- 
able to  resist  the  robbers,  Morse  v.  Slee,  Molloy,  B.  2. 
C.  2, 

If  a  loss  happens  in  the  shipping  or  landing  of  goods, 
by  the  fault  of  the  master  or  crew,  or  the  defect  of 
the  ship's  tackle,  the  owners  and  the  master  are  each 
liable. 

The  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  86,  limits  the  liability  of 
the  owners  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight, 
though  the  master  or  mariners  should  not  be  privy  to 
any  robbery,  &c.  nor  answerable  for  any  loss  or 
ilamage  occasioned  by  fire  on  board ;  nor  shall 
the  master  or  owners  be  liable  for  the  loss  of  any 
gold,  silver,  jewels,  &c.  by  means  of  any  robbery, 
&r.  unless  che  shipper  insert  in  the  bill  of  lading,  or 
otherwise  declare,  the  quality  and  value  thereof. 

The  insurers,  as  well  as  the  owners,  are  liable  un- 
der the  policy  for  losses  occasioned  by  external  thefts, 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  goods  so  stolen,  or  in  his 
name,  the  instn-crs,  may  recover  against  the  owners, 
Haffcrdw  j^Iaynard,    Hil.  Vac.  1785.   Park  2^. 

Duration  of  the  risk.  To  charge  the  insurer,  it  is 
not  enough  that  a  loss  has  happened  at  sea,  it  must 
appear  to  have  happened  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
apd  during  the  continuance  of  the  risk  insured.  Upon 
goods,  the  risk  does  not  commence  until  they  are  ac- 
tually on  board  the  ship,  and  therefore  the  insurer  is 
not  answerable  for  any  loss  or  damage  which  may  hap- 
pen to  them  while  they  are  on  the  passage  to  the 
ship  ;  and  in  general  the  risk  on  goods  continues  no 


longer  than  while  they -are  on  board  the  ship  men- 
tioned in  the  policy;  and  that  if  they  be  removed  from 
on  board  that  ship  and  landed,  or  put  on  board  aro- 
ther  ship  without  the  consent  of  the  insurers,  the 
contract  is  at  an  end. 

But  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions  ;  as  where  the 
ship  is  disabled,  and  the  goods  are  put  on  board  ano- 
ther vessel  to  be  forv.arded  to  their  port  of  delivery. 
So  if  it  be  agreed  that  the  goods  shall  be  removed  into 
another  ship  at  a  particular  place  in  the  voyage,  and 
there  being  no  ship  there,  they  are  put  on  board  a 
store  ship.  An  insurance  on  goods  extends  to  carry- 
ing them  on  shore  in  a  boat.  If  an  insurance  on 
goods  be  to  such  a  city,  it  is  suiEcient  to  bring  them 
to  the  port  to  which  goods  destined  for  that  city  are 
usually  sent.  Ticmey  v.  Eiherington,  cited  I  Burr. 
348. 

The  clause  in  the  English  policies,  as  in  foreign 
ones,  shews  that  tlie  risk  on  goods  continues  until 
tliey  are  dischai-ged  and  safely  landed  at  the  port  of 
delivery  ;  and  the  insured  is  protected  by  the  policy, 
in  carrying  the  goods  in  lighters  to  any  port  of  deli- 
very where  such  goods  are  usually  loaded.  Policies 
ought  always  to  be  construed  according  to  the  course 
of  trade  in  the  place  ;  and,  in  doubtful  cases,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  insured.  If  the  owner  of  goods  insured 
take  them  from  on  board  the  ship  in  his  own  lighter, 
the  insured  is  discharged,  Sparroiv  v.  Carruthcrs,  at 
N.  P.  2  Str.  1236. 

Where  goods  are  put  into  a  public  lighter  for  the 
purpose  of  being  landed,  the  risk  continues.  But  if 
the  merchant  send  his  own  lighter,  this  will  be  a  de- 
livery to  him,  and  the  insurer  is  discharged,  Rosser  v. 
London  Assur.  before  Bulhr  J.  at  N.  P.  June  8,  1784. 

The  consignor  of  goods  in  the  port  of  London 
employs  a  common  lighterman  to  land  them  ;  and  it 
in  the  passage  to  the  shore  the  lighter  is  sunk  by  un- 
avoidable accident,  this  is  a  loss  within  the  policy. 
Hurry  and  others  v.  Rcy.  Ex.  Assur.  C.  B.  Easter, 
1801. 

The  policy  affords  protection  in  the  port  of  deli- 
very only  till  the  goods  can  be  conveniently  landed, 
and  no  longer,  Parkinson  v.  Collier,  at  N.  P.  Part. 
3 14.  Yet  if  the  cargo  be  sold  without  unloading,  and 
the  vendee  contract  for  the  freight  of  it  to  another 
port,  the  insurer  is  discharged.     But  the  general  rule 

may 
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mny  be  controlled  by  the  usage  of  a  particular  trade, 
NcMev.  Kc>iria-u'a\-,  Doug.  4^2. 

Every  underwriter' is  presumed  to  know  the  prac- 
tice of  the  trad;  he  insures  in,  tiiouj^h  recently  estab- 
lished/, the  usage  of  another  similar  trade  may  be 
givers  in  evidence  to  shew  the  practice  of  a  newly  es- 
tablished trade. 

Commcticcwctit  and'  continuance  of  the  risk.  In  Enc:- 
land  the  commeaeement  of  the  risk  on  the  ship  varies 
in  almost  every  case.  In  outward-bound  voyages,  it  is 
generally  made  to  commence  from  her  beginning  to 
load  at  her  port  of  departure. 

•Sometimes   privateers  on  a  cruize,  ships  engaged 

in  the  coasting  trade,  or  in  short  voyages,  are  insured 

for  a  limited  period  of  time ;  and  in  such  cases  the 

.  risk  commences  and  ends  with  the  term,  wherever  the 

ship  may  then  happen  to  be.  • 

If  a  ship  be  insured  from  the  port  of  London  to 
any  other  port,  and  before  she  breaks  ground,  an  ac- 
cident happen  to  her,  the  insurers  are  not  answerable, 
for  the  risk  does  not  commence  till,  she  set.s  sail. on 
her  departure  from  the  port  of  London.  But  if  the 
insurance  be  at  and  from  the  port  of  London, 
the  insurers  are  liable  to  any  accident  that  may 
happen  to  her  from  the  time  of  subscribing  the 
policy. 

When  a  ship  expected  to  arrive  at  a  certain  place 
abroad  is  insured  "  at  and  from"  that  place,  or  from 
her  arrival  there,  the  risk  begins  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  her  arrival  at  the  place  specified,  and  the 
words  first  arrival  are  implied,  and  always  under- 
stood, in  policies  so  worded  The  risk  in  such  cases 
continues  there  as  long  as  the  ship  is  preparing  for  the 
voyage  insured  ;  but  if  all  thoughts  of  the  voyage  be 
laid  aside,  and  the  ship  be  suffered  to  lay  there  for  a 
length  of  time  with  the  owners  privity,  the  insurers 
are  not  liable. 

In  English  policies  it  is  usually  made  to  continue 
only  "  until  the  ship  hatli  moored  at  anchor  24  hours 
in  good  safety,"  and  on  such  policies  the  insurer  is 
liable  for  no  loss  after  that  time.  Angeniein  v.  Be!!, 
at  N.  P.  Park.  35. 

This  holds  though  the  cause  of  the  loss  existed 
before  the  sliip's  arrival;  the  master  of  a  ship  having 
been  guilty  of  smuggling  during  the  voyage,  the  ship 
is  seized  on  this  account  after  she  arrives  and  Las 
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been  moored  24  hours.  The  insurer  is  not  liable 
though  the  forfeiture  attached  the  moment  the  of- 
fence   was   committed.     Lcdyr  v.  CJley,   1    T.   R. 

2C2. 

A  ship  is  insured  for  six  months,  during  which 
time  she  gets  her  death's  v.ound,  but  survives  the  six 
months,  the  insurer  is  not  liable.  Meretony  v.  Duulop, 
E.  23  Ceo.  III.  in  B.  R.  cited  in  Locl:ycr  v.  Offxj, 
I  T.  R.  260. 

But  if  the  ship,  from  necessity,  be  sent  from  her 
moorings  before  the  24  hours  are  ejided,  the  risk 
continues.  Waplcs  v.  Eames,  2  Str.  1248.  So  if 
the  ship  be  seized  at  her  port  of  delivery  as  prize 
within  24  hours.  Minctt  v.  Anderson,  at  N.  P.  Feake 
211. 

If  the  risk  on  a  ship  be  froni  A  to  B,  generally  it 
has  been  holden,  that  it  lasts  till  she  is  unloaded  and 
discharged. 

Yet  an  insurance  to  Jamaica  generally  ends  as  soon 
as  the  ship  has  anchored  24  hours  at  any  port  there, 
though  her  cargo  is  to  be  delivered  in  different  places. 
Camden  v.  Coiuley,  I  Bl.  4 1  7  and  418.  Lag!}  v.  Ma- 
ilicr,  at  N.P.  Esp.  Rep  412.   Park  38. 

The  risk  of  the  furniture  of  the  ship  may  continue 
even  when  put  on  shore ;  thus,  if  the  rigging  and 
tackle  of  a  ship  are  put  on  shore  during  a  repair  in 
the  usual  course  of  the  voyage,  and  are  burnt  by  acci- 
dent, this  is  a  loss  within  the  policy.  PeHy  v.  Roy. 
Ex.  Jssur.    I  Bur.  341. 

If  a  loss  be  within  the  general  words  of  the  policy, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  insurer  to  shew  that  it  arose 
from  a  peril  not  insured  against.  Describing  the 
voyage  in  the  policies,  is  an  express  reference  to  all 
the  circumstances  attending  it. 

An  insurance  upon  an  India  voyage  includes  the 
risk  of  the  country  voyage,  by  the  usage  of  the  trade. 
Salvador  V.  Hopkins,   "^  Bur.  1 707. 

If  in  a  policy  on  an  Indian  voyage  there  be  liberty 
*'  to  touch,  stay,  and  trade,  at  any  ports  or  places," 
thiscovers  the  risk  even  of  a  second  country  voyage- 
Gr,gcr\'  v.  CJiristie,  B.  R.  Tr.   29  G.  III. 

In  a  like  policy  the  liberty  was  only  to  touch  and 

stay  at  any  port,  &:c.  in  the  voyage :  by  the  usage  of 

the  trade,  this  covered  the  risk  on  the  intermediate 

voyages.   Farquarson  v.  Hunter,  B.  R.  Hil.  25  G.  III. 

But  the  general  rule  is,  :Iut  a  liberty  to  touch  and 

stay 
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stay  at  any  ports  and  places,  means  only  places  in  the 
usual  course  of  the  voyage.  Lavabrc  v.  Wilson, 
Doug.  271. 

A  liberty  to  touch  and  stay  does  not  authorize  the 
insured  to  break  bulk  and  trade.  Hill  v.  Wardell,  at 
N.  P.  Esp.  Rep.  610. 

The  risk  may  be  properly  commenced,  though 
tinder  circumstances  unforeseen  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
tract. Tlius,  if  a  ship  is  insured  from  A  to  B,  being 
represented  as  a  specific  part  of  a  voyage  from  B  to  C, 
thence  to  A,  and  back  to  B  :  the  ship,  having  sailed 
to  C,  is  unavoidably  obliged  to  return  to  B  ;  whence 
she  sails  to  A,  and  is  captured  on  her  voyage  back 
from  thence  to  B.  The  insurer  is  liable  to  this  loss, 
though  the  original  voyage,  of  ■which  the  voyage  in- 
sured was  a  part,  was  not  performed ;  and  the  sail- 
ing from  A  to  B  was  a  good  commencenient  of  the 
voyage  insured.  Driscd  v.  Passmorc',  1  Pul.  and  Bos. 
200. 

Though  the  ship,  through  necessity,  change  the 
order  of  the  places  at  which  she  is  to  touch ;  yet,  if 
she  do  not  abandon  the  original  voyage,  the  risk 
continues  :  as,  if  a  ship  is  insured  on  the  round  voy- 
age mentioned  in  the  last  case,  the  captain,  on  his 
arrival  at  B,  writes  to  his  broker,  to  know  whether 
the  underwriters  will  still  consider  themselves  liable, 
if  the  charterer  should  insist  on  his  proceeding  to  A  ; 
and  is  answered  by  the  broker,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  policy  is  at  an  end.  At  the  instance  of  the  char- 
terer, the  ship  proceeds  to  A,  and  on  her  return  from 
thence  is  captured.  The  insurer  is  liable,  the  devi- 
ation being  justified  by  necessity,  and  the  original 
voyage  never  having  been  abandoned.  Driscollv.  Vo- 
vil,   I  Pul.  and  Bos.  313. 

If,  after  the  insurance  is  effected,  any  thing  be 
done  by  the  insured  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  risk, 
this  must  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  insurers, 
otherwise  it  will  avoid  the  contract. 

If  a  ship  insured  as  a  private  trader,  afterwards 
takes  letters  of  marque,  without  the  consent  of  the 
itnderwritcrs,  this  discharges  the  underwriters,  though 
no  use  be  made  of  the  letters  of  marque.  Denistn  v. 
Modiglhiiii,  5  T.  R.  580. 

Where  letters  of  marque  were  taken  out,  but  with- 
out proper  certificate,  and  only  to  entice  seamen  to 
enter,  without  any  intention  of  cruising  5  this  did  not 
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vary  the  risk  so  as  to  avoid  the  policy,  even  thou^li 
the  captain,  against  his  instructions,  cruised,  and  took 
prizes.    Moss  v.  Byrom,  6  T.  R.  379. 

Of  the  Policy.  A  policy  of  insurance  is  the 
name  given  to  the  instrument  by  which  the  con- 
tract of  insurance  is  effected  and  reduced  into  form, 
and  it  is  not,  like  most  contracts,  signed  by  both 
parties,  but  only  by  the  insurer. 

As  the  premium,  which  is  the  consideration  of  the 
promise  made  by  the  insurer,  is  paid,  or  supposed  to 
be  paid,  at  the  time  the  policy  is  subscribed,  the  con- 
tract contains  nothing  in  nature  of  a  counter  promise 
to  be  performed  by  the  insured ;  in  general,  there- 
fore, it  contains  only  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
insurers. 

Policies,  with  reference  to  the  reality  of  the  interest 
of  the  insured,  are  distinguished  into  iutertst  and 
lunger  policies  ;  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  tlic 
interest,  they  are  distinguished  into  open  and  valued. 

An  interest  policy  is  where  the  insured  has  a  real, 
substantial,  assignable  interest  in  the  thing  insured, 
in  which  case  only  it  is  a  contract  of  indemnity. 

A  Kvager  policy  is  a  pretended  insurance,  founded 
on  an  ideal  risk,  where  the  insured  has  no  interest 
in  the  thing  insured,  and  can  therefore  sustain  no  loss 
by  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  misfortunes  insured 
against.  Insurances  of  this  sort  are  usually  expressed 
by  the  words  "  interest  or  no  interest  ;"  or,  "  witli- 
out  further  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy ;"  or, 
"  without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  insurer." 

An  open  policy  is  where  the  amount  of  the  in- 
sured is  not  fixed  by  the  policy,  but  is  left  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  insured  in  case  a  loss  should 
happen. 

A  rr.hicd  policy  is  where  a  value  has  been  set  on 
the  ship  or  goods  insured,  and  the  value  is  inserted 
in  the  policy  in  nature  of  liquidated  damages,  to  saVe 
the  necessity  of  proving  it  in  case  of  total  loss ;  for 
by  allowing  the  value  to  be  thus  inserted  in  the  po- 
licy, the  insurer  agrees  that  it  shall  be  taken  as  there 
stated.  This  value  is  or  ought  to  be  the  real  value 
of  the  ship,  or  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods  at  xhc 
time  of  effecting  the  jiolicy. 

Upon  a  valued  policy,  the  insured  needs  only  to 
prove  some  interest,  the  amount  being  admitted. 

Where  a  valued  policy  is  bona  fide  meant  as  an  in- 
demnity 
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deninity,  tlie  courts  will  not  inquire  very  minutely  f 
whether  the  valuation  be  very  near  the  true  interest 
of  the  insured.  A  small  excess  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded. Considering  the  uncertainty  of  every  valua- 
tion, a  scrupulous  exactness  in  this  point  would  only 
occasion  useless  litigation ;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
if  the  interest  be  proved  to  be  a  mere  cover  for  a 
wager,  every  court  must  pronounce  the  policy  to  be 
void  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  total  loss  that  there  is 
any  material  diflerence  between  an  open  and  a  valued 
policy.  In  the  former  the  value  must  be  proved,  in 
the  latter  it  is  admitted.  But  in  the  case  of  a  partial 
loss,  the  like  inquiry  into  the  true  amount  of  such  loss 
is  to  be  made,  whether  the  policy  be  of  the  one  sort 
or  of  the  other. 

B}  ivhom  the  Pdicy  may  he  effected.  The  business 
of  negociating  insurances  with  the  underwriters,  and 
of  getting  policies  effected,  is  usually  transacted  by 
brokers,  who  make  this  branch  of  business  their  pro- 
fession. To  the  broker  the  merchant  looks  for  the 
regularity  of  the  contract.  To  him  also  the  under- 
writers look  for  a  fair  and  candid  disclosure  of  all 
material  circumstances  afl'ecting  the  risk,  and  for  the 
payment  of  their  premiums. 

But  though  the  underwriter  looks  to  the  broker  for 
his  premium,  and  though  the  broker,  in  his  account 
with  the  underwriter,  takes  credit  for  the  loss  and 
returns  of  premiums  which  he  is  ai.thirized  to  re- 
ceive from  the  underwriter,  yet  such  losses  are  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  debt  from  the  underwriter  to 
the  broker. 

Therefore  wl\cn  the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt,  who 
•had  been  a  policy  broker,  brought  an  action  against 
the  defendants,  who  were  agents  or  factors  to  various 
<orrespondents  abroad,  and  the  defendants  claimed, 
by  way  of  set-ofT,  the  balance  of  an  account  between 
them  and  the  bankrupts,  in  which  they  debited  thcm- 
lelvcs  for  various  premiums  of  insurance  made  on 
behalf  of  their  correspondents,  and  took  credit  for 
«11  losses  and  returns  of  premiums  upon  these  insu- 
rances ;  the  defendants  had  no  commission  del  cre- 
dere, and  none  of  their  correspondents  were  insolvent, 
but  to  all  their  correspondents  except  one  they  were 
in  advance  on  account  of  insurances.  Upon  this  car.s 
the  court  held,  that  tiiough  the  credit  for  tUe  p;c- 
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miums  must  be  given  to  the  broker,  because  the  m\= 
derwriters  know  nothing  of  the  principals,  yet  that 
they  could  not  set  off  the  losses  or  returns  of  pre- 
miums due  to  the  principals,  and  which  they  only 
could  sue  for  against  a  dtbt  due  from,  the  defendants 
to  the  bankrupt.  Wilson  and  other  assignees  v, 
Creighton  and  others,  B.  R.  M.  23  G.  III.  MS. 

In  a  subsequent  case,  where  the  action  was  brought 
by  the  assignees  of  an  underwriter  against  the  factor, 
it  was  determined,  that  the  defendant  might  set  off 
losses  upon  policies  subscribed  by  the  bankrupt,  and 
due  to  the  defendant's  correspondents.  But  ther.* 
the  defendant  had  a  commission  del  credere,  which 
Lord  Mansfield  said  made  him  liable  to  his  corre- 
spondents for  losses,  without  first  bringing  an  action 
on  the  policy  against  the  underwriter. 

When  the  merchant  happens  to  reside  at  a  distant f 
from  the  place  where  he  means  to  be  insured,  the 
policy  is  usually  effected  by  the  mediation  of  his 
agent  or  correspondent  there,  who  if  he  be  not  him- 
self a  broker,  employs  one,  and  gives  him  all  neces- 
sary instructions  with  which  he  has  been  furnished 
for  getting  the  insurance  effected.  Grove  v.  Duhis, 
B.  R.  Hill.  26  G.  III.  MS. 

The  form  and  requisites  of  the  Policy.  From  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  the  contract,  courts  of  justice  have 
always  construed  it  according  to  the  intention  of  thi 
parties,  so  as  that  the  indemnity  of  the  insured,  and 
the  advancement  of  trade,  which  are  the  great  objects 
of  insurance,  may  be  attained. 

When  a  clause  is  clear  in  itself,  it  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood literally ;  but  when  clauses  are  obscure,  the 
best  and  only  mode  of  fixing  their  meaning  is  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

As  it  is  often  necessary  to  introduce  additional 
clauses  into  the  policy,  to  adapt  it  to  the  particular 
stipulations  of  the  parties,  p.irticular  care  should  be 
t;:ken  in  stating  the  same.  Lord  Mansfield,  while 
observ  ing  upon  the  inaccuracy  of  one  of  tl^ose  clause^, 
declared  that  he  did  not  recollect  an  instance  of  an 
addition  of  this  sort  v/hich  had  not  created  doubts  on 
the  construction  of  it,  and  this  freq\ienrly  happened 
where  a  word  or  two  more  or  less  would  have  rei:- 
dered  the  whole  perfectly  clear.     Doug.  257. 

By  Stat.  28  G.III.  c.  56,  "  no  person  shall  effect 
any  policy  on  any  ship  or  goods,  without  first  insert- 
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fng  the  name  or  names,  or  the  usual  style  and  firm  of 
dealin.^  of  one  or  more  of  the  persons  interested,  or 
of  tl;e  consignor  or  consignors,  consignee  or  con- 
si-mees  of  the  property  to  be  insured,  or  of  tlie  per- 
son ■  or  persons  residing  in  Great  Britain  who  shall 
receive  the  order  for  and  effect  such  policy,  or  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  shall  give  the  order  to  the 
agent  or  agents  immediately  employed  to  negociate 
or  effect  such  policy;  and  every  policy  made  contrary 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  shall  be 
null  and  void." 

This  act  ought  to  be  construed  liberally,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  extent ;  therefore  if  a  consignee  refuse 
to  accept  a  cargo  of  goods,  or  to  accept  bills  ol  ex- 
change for  the  amount,  the  general  agent  of  the  con- 
signer becom.es  in  effect  the  consignee,  and  may  in- 
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sure  in  his  own  nam.e. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  insurance  on  goods,  it  is  usual 
and  necessary  to  specify  in  the  policy  the  ship  in  which 
they  are  to  be  transported. 

This  being  inserted  in  the  policy,  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  contract,  that  the  adventure  shall  be  on  board 
the  ship  specified  and  no  other,  nor  can  any  other 
vessel  be  substituted  for  it,  unless  through  necessity, 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  insurer. 

Not  only  the  name,  but  also  the  species  of  vessel, 
ought  to  be  mentioned  ;  and  if  this  be  done  falsely, 
in  order  to  mislead  the  insurer,  and  diminish  the 
risk,  as  if  a  brig  or  sloop,  or  other  small  vessel,  be 
described  as  a  ship,  this  will  vitiate  the  contract ;  but 
if  the  error  in  the  description  of  the  vessel  arise  only 
from  mistake  or  inadvertence,  and  it  does  not  affect 
the  risk,  or  if  the  insurers  knew  upon  what  vessel 
the  risk  was  to  be  run,  the  false  description  in  the 
policy  will  not  affect  the  contract. 

The  name  of  the  master  also  should  be  specified, 
because  his  character  and  abilities  are  material  sub- 
jects of  consideration  in  estimating  the  risk  ;  but  to 
obviate  any  diffitniltles  that  might  arise  from  this,  the 
following  words  are  always  added  in  our  policies,  "  or 
whosoever  else  shall  go  for  master  in  the  said  ship." 

The  policy  must  likewise  specify  the  subject  matter 
of  the  insurance-,  whether  it  be  goods,  ships,  freight, 
respondentia,  bottomry,  securities,  or  other  things. 

If  the  insurance  be  on  goods,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
particularize  the  different  sorts;  it  is  usually  expressed 
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to  be  "  upon  any  kind  of  goods  or  merchandizes.'' 
Yet  this  is  sometimes  done  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
underwriters ;  and  where  they  are  specified,  if  they 
be  not  put  on  board,  the  policy  will  be  void,  although 
the  insured  have  other  goods  of  equal  value  on  board. 

When  the  goods  consist  of  but  few  articles,  or  are        W 
valued   by  the  hogshead,  pipe,    bale,  &c.   they  are 
generally  specified. 

Respondentia  and  bottomry  securities  must  be  in- 
sured as  such  ;  but  in  an  action  on  a  policy  on  goods, 
the  plaintiff  cannot  give  in  evidence  a  respondentia 
bond  as  a  proof  of  interest  in  the  goods  which  the 
obligor  has  on  board.  Glover  v.  Black,  3  Bur.  1^94. 
I  B.  399,  405,  422.  The  usage  of  a  particular  trade 
may  nevertheless  sanction  a  departure  from  this  rule. 
Gregory  v.  Ckristie,  B.  R.  Tr.    24  G.  III.  sup.  94. 

The  master's  cloaths,  the  ship's  provisions,  and 
goods  lashed  to  the  deck,  cannot  be  insured  as  goods. 
Money,  jewels,  or  bullion,  may  be  insured  under  the 
denomination  of  goods.  But  the  insurer  is  not  liable 
for  the  risk  of  a  clandestine  exportation  of  these  ar- 
ticles. Jewels,  &c.  worn  by  persons  on  board,  are 
not  included  in  a  policy  on  goods.  An  insurance  on 
a  ship  does  not  comprehend  both  ship  and  cargo ;  and 
therefore  if  a  merchant  insure  a  ship  generally,  and 
she  then  happen  to  be  laden,  the  Insurer,  in  case  of 
loss,  shall  answer  only  for  the  ship,  but  not  for  the 
goods. 

Voyage  how  to  be  described  in  the  Policy.  Every  fact 
and  circumstance  relating  to  the  contract  of  insurance 
must  be  stated,  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to 
truth.  The  voyage  insured  must  therefore  be  truly 
and  accurately  described  in  the  policy;  namely,  the 
time  and  place  at  which  the  risk  is  to  begin  ;  the 
place  of  the  ship's  departure  ;  the  place  of  her  desti- 
nation ;  and  the  time  when  the  risk  shall  end  ;  whe- 
ther on  goods,  or  on  the  ship.  If  a  blank  be  left  for 
the  place  either  of  the  ship's  departure  or  destination, 
the  policy  will  be  void  for  the  uncertainty :  as,  if  a 
ship  be  insured  from  London  to  this 

blank  being  left  to  prevent  an  enemy's  learning  the 
place  of  the  ship's  destination ;  if  the  ship  in  her 
voyage  be  cast  away,  the  insured  shall  not  recover  his 
loss  on  this  policy,  though  there  were  private  instruc- 
tions for  the  ship's  port  of  destination.     Moltoy,  b.  2. 

c.  7.  $  14- 
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In  ordinary  policies,  the  continuance  of  the  risk  on 
goods  is  generally  expressed  to  be  "  from  the  loading 
thereof  on  board  the  ship,  and  to  continue  until  the  same 
be  discharged  and  safely  landed,"  at  the  port  of  delivery. 
Upon  the  ship  on  an  outward  voyage,  it  is  sometimes 
"  from  her  beginning  to  load"  at  some  particular  place, 
.  or  at  and  from  such  place  ;  sometimes  "from  a  parti- 
cular day"  On  a  homeward  voyage  it  is  generally 
made  to  commence  "  on  the  ship's  arrival"  at  a  parti- 
cular place  abroad,  or  "  at  and  from"  such  place  ;  and 
continues  "  ////  she  arrives"  at  her  place  of  destina- 
tion, "  and  is  there  moored  24  hours  in  good  safet\." 
Certain  provisions  are  often  added,  to  enable  the  ship 
to  touch,  stay,  trade,  &c.  at  certain  places  out  of  the 
direct  course  of  the  voyage  without  being  guilty  of  a 
deviation. 

Sometimes  privateers  and  vessels,  which  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  are  insured 
for  a  term  :  but,  by  the  stat.  35  Geo.  III.  c.  63.  §  12, 
this  term  must  not  exceed  12  calendar  months  ;  if  it 
exceed  that  time,  the  policy  will  be  void. 

Though  the  description  of  the  voyage  be  literally 
true,  yet  if  it  be  calculated  to  induce  a  false  conclu- 
sion, the  policy  will  be  void.  Hodson  v.  Richardson, 
I  Bl.  463. 

The  port  or  ports  of  the  ship's  destination  must  be 
truly  stated.  Freight  is  insured  from  A  to  B,  but  if 
the  goods  in  trust  are  intended  to  be  sent  to  C,  the 
policy  is  void.  Murdoch  v.  Potts,  at  N.P.  after  Trin. 
1795.  Park.  299. 

Deviation.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  insured,  if  the  ship  in  fact  sail  on  a  voyage  dif- 
ferent from  the  voyage  insured,  the  policy  is  void. 

A  ship  is  insured  from  a  certain  day  from  A  to  15, 
and  before  the  day  she  sails  on  a  different  voyage,  the 
policy  is  discharged.  Way  v.  Aiodigliani,  2T.  R.  30. 
But,  though  there  be  a  previous  design  to  touch  at 
a  place  out  of  the  course  of  the  voyage,  yet,  if  the 
termini  of  the  voyage  be  the  same,  this  shall  only  be 
deemed  an  intention  to  deviate  :  thus,  a  ship  insured 
from  A  to  B,  sails  with  a  design  to  touch  at  C,  and 
before  the  dividing  point,  is  lost;  the  insurers  are 
liable.    Kcioley  v.  Ryan,  H.  Bl.  343. 

A  deviation  is  a  departure  from  the  usual  course 
of  the  voyage  insured,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
avowed  design,  or  any  orders  previously  given  to  the 
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captain,  but  from  an  after-thought  conceived  during 
the  voyage.  If,  therefore,  a  ship  be  insured  from  A 
to  B,  and  before  her  departure  the  insured  determine 
that  she  shall  call  at  C,  which  is  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  the  voyage  from  A  to  B,  this,  according  to 
the  above  doctrine,  caimot  so  properly  be  said  to  be 
an  intended  deviation  as  a  dillerent  voyage,  namely, 
a  voyage  from  A  to  B  and  C. 

If  the  ship  have  liberty  in  her  policy  to  touch  at  a 
place  where  it  is  not  intended  she  shall  go,  yet  the  po- 
licy will  be  good.  Planche  v.  Fletcher,  Doug.  238. 
sup.  6g. 

If  from  a  certain  point  in  a  voyage  there  be  several 
tracks,  of  which  the  captain  usu.-illy  elects  which  he 
will  pursue,  but  a  particular  track  is  described  to  him 
by  the  insurer,  this  should  be  mentioned  in  the  po- 
licy, otherwise  it  will  be  void.  Middle-wood  v.  Blakes, 
7T.R.  162. 

The  various  perils  against  which  the  insured  means 
to  be  protected,  must  be  distinctly  enumerated  in 
the  policy  :  these  are  generally  expressed  in  a  form 
of  wokIs  which  has  long  been  in  use,  and  being  dic- 
tated by  the  anxiety  which  is  natural  to  persons  who 
have  great  objects  at  stake,  has  been  so  multiplied, 
and  are  so  comprehensive,  that  they  afford  full  pro- 
tection against  every  accident  or  misfortune  that  can 
possibly  happen  in  the  course  of  any  voyage,  and  for 
which  it  is  meant  that  the  insurer  shall  be  answer- 
able. 

There  are,  however,  certain  losses  for  wliich  it  is 
never  meant  that  the  insurer  shall  be  answerable, 
being  imputable  to  the  owners  of  the  ship,  or  to  the 
master  and  inariners  whom  they  employ,  ratlier  than 
the  perils  of  the  sea.  Such  as  injuries  occasioned  to 
goods  by  bad  stowage,  by  being  exposed  to  wet,  thefts, 
and  embezzlements  of  the  master  and  mariners,  &c. 

In  our  policies  are  inserted  the  words  "  lost  or  not 
lost ;"  by  which  the  insurer  takes  upon  himself  not 
only  the  risk  of  future  loss,  but  also  tlie  loss  of  any 
that  may  have  already  happened.  Policies  with  this 
clause  are  not  deemed  wagers. 

It  was  formerly  doubted,  whether  ihe  insured  could 
use  his  endeavours  to  recover  the  goods  that  had  been 
lost,  or  in  preserving  such  as  had  been  saved,  with- 
out waving  liis  right  to  abandon;  to  obviate  which 
doubt,  a  clause  was  introduced  in  the  policy,  to  cn- 
3  K  2  able 
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able  the  insured,  in  case  of  any  loss  or  mlsfGi'tnnc,  to 
employ  all  necessary  means  for  the  defence,  safeguard, 
and  recovery  of  the  goods  or  ship  insured,  wiihor.t 
prejudice  to  the  insurance,  and  at  the  charge  of  the 
insurers ;  to  which  they  bind  them-elves  to  contri- 
bute, in  proportion  to  their  respective  subscriptions. 

The  next  clause  in  the  policy  is  that  by  which  the 
insurers  bind  themselves  to  the  insured  for  the  true 
performance  of  their  contract,  and  confess  themselves 
paid  the  consideration  or  premium  by  the  insured, 
after  the  rate  specified. 

There  is  no  rule  fixed  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  the 
premium  in  any  case.  This  must  always  depend  on 
the  agreement  between  the  parties  ;  and  therefore  the 
premium,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  always  reputed  to 
be  just  and  fiir,  if  there  be  no  fraud  or  surprise  on 
either  side.  If  the  nature  of  the  risk  be  fairly  and 
fully  declared  by  the  insured,  the  insurer  can  never 
dispute  the  payment  of  a  loss  on  the  ground  of  the 
smallness  of  a  premium. 

Date  and  Subscription  of  the  Policy,  The  sum  in- 
sured is  generally  placed  after  the  signatu're  in  the 
underwriter's  hand-writing,  and  in  words  at  length. 
But  it  is  not  indispensably  necessary,  that  the  sum 
shall  be  specified  in  the  pohcy.  An  insurer  may 
bind  himself  to  pay  the  value  of  the  effects  insured, 
or  a  given  proportion  of  it,  without  fixing  that  value 
in  the  policy. 

There  are  few  instruments  to  which  the  true  date 
is  more  necessary.  This  date,  when  compared  with 
the  dates  of  facts  connected  with  the  transaction, 
serves  to  discover  whether  there  be  reason  to  suspect 
any  fraudulent  concealment  at  the  time. 

The  date  is  not  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  policy  ; 
for  as  each  subscription  to  a  policy  makes  a  distmct 
contract,  each  underwriter  sets  down  the  day,  month, 
and  year  of  his  own  subscription. 

The  last  requisite  of  a  policy  is,  that  it  be  duly 
stamped.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  stamp  duties  im- 
posed on  this  contract,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
insert  here  the  substance  of  the  stat.  35  G.  III.  c.  63. 
This  act,  which  is  declared  not  to  extend  to  insur- 
ances on  lives,  or  against  losses  by  fire,  repeals  all 
former  stamp  duties  on  marine  insurances,  imposes, 
'*  on  every  policy  of  insurance  upon  any  ship,  goods, 
or  merchandize,  or  upon  other  property,  the  follow- 
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ing  duties;  viz.  where  the  sum  insured  amounts  to- 
lool.  a  stamp  duty  of  2s.  6d.  and  so  progressively 
for  every  sum  of  lool.  insured  ;  and  where  the  sum 
insured  is  less  than  lool.  the  like  stamp  of  as.  6d.  ;- 
and  where  it  exceeds  locl.  or  any  progressive  sums 
of  lool.  each,  by  a  fractional  part  of  lool  a  like 
duty  of  2s.  6d.  for  every  such  fractional  part ;  ani 
where  the  premium  honajide  paid,  or  contracted  for, 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  los.  the  sum  insured: 
amounts  to  lool.  a  duty  cf  is  3d.  and  so  progres- 
sively for  every  icol.  and  the  fractional  part  of  every 
lool.  insured. 

"  Provided,  that  where  the  premium  shall  not  ex- 
ceed IDS.  percent,  and  the  sum  insured  is  200I-  or- 
upwards,  a  stamp  of  2s.  6d.  may  be  used  for  every 
200I.  insured,  instead  of  stamps  of  is.  3d.  for  evcrr 
tool. 

"  Provided,  that  where  an  insurance  is  made  on 
goods  on  board  a  ship  specifically  named,  on  a  home- 
ward voyage,  and  the  sum  insured  is  found  to  exceed 
the  interest  of  loocl.  or  upwards,  where  the  duty  is 
IS.  3d.  per  cent,  or  500I.  where  it  is  2s.  6d. ;  and 
upon  oath  of  the  true  value  of  the  interest,  and  on 
production  of  the  policy  within  a  month  of  landing 
the  goods  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  proof  of  the  re- 
turn of  premium  by  the  several  underwriters  on  ac- 
count of  such  short  interest,  the  commissioners  may 
allow  for  the  excess  of  duty;  provided  the  policy 
be  delivered  to  the  commissioners  to  be  cancelled, 
and  the  interest  insured  be  not  valued  from  the 
policy. 

"  And  every  contract  for  any  such  insurance  shall 
be  printed  or  written,  and  shall  be  deemed  a  policy  of 
insurance,  in  which  the  premium,  the  risk  insured 
against  the  names  of  the  underwriters,  and  the  sums 
insured,  shall  be  specified,  on  default  whereof  any 
such  insurance  shall  be  void. 

"  And  no  policy  upon  any  ship  or  share  therein, 
shall  be  made  for  any  term  longer  than  1 2  calendar 
months,  and  every  policy  for  a  longer  term  shall  be 
void. 

"  And  no  such  insurance,  made  in  Great  Britain, 
shall  be  given  in  evidence,  or  shall  be  good  or  avail- 
able in  law,  unless  stamped  with  the  stamp  to  denote 
the  rate  of  duty,  or  some  higher  duty  contained  in 
this  uctt     And  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  stamp  any 

policy 
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policy  after  the  insurance  shall  be  printed  or  written, 
under  any  pretence  whatever. 

"  And  any  pcron  who  shall  make  or  effect,  or  pro- 
cure to  be  n.ade  or  effected,  any  such  insurance,  or 
shall  pay,  or  agree  to  pay,  any  premium  thereon,  or 
shall  enter  into  any  contract  for  such  insurance,  unless 
it  be  printed  or  written,  being  first  duly  stamped  with 
the  proper  stamp,  or  one  of  higher  value,  shall  for- 
feit 5000I;  and  all  brokers,  agents,  &c.  negotiating 
such  insurance,  or  printing  or  writing  any  agreement 
for  such  insurance,  before  the  same  shall  also  be  duly 
stamped,  shall  also  forfeit  500I. 

"  And  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  broker,  &c. 
negotiating  such  insurance,  to  charge  for  brokerage, 
&c.  or  for  any  premium  paid  thereon,  unless  the 
same  be  printed  or  written,  and  duly  stamped  ;.  and 
every  sum  so  paid  shall  be  deemed  to  be  paid  without 
consideration. 

"  And  any  insurer  or  underv/riter,  who  shall  re- 
ceive any  premium,  or  pay  any  loss  upon  such  insu- 
rance, unless  it  be  written  or  printed,  and  duly  stamp- 
ed, or  any  person  who  shall  be  concerned  in  any  frau- 
dulent device  to  evade  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  offence  500I. 

"  But  it  being  customary  for  the  London  Assu- 
rance and  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  companies  to 
prepare  a  label,  containing  the  heads  of  the  insurance 
proposed,  signed  by  the  insured,  from  which  the 
policies  are  afterwards  made,  and  it  would  be  incon- 
venient, to  require  the  policies  in  all  cases  to  be  im- 
mediately made  out ;  it  is  provided,  that  the  officers 
of  those  corporations  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  of 
the  above  penalties  for  making  any  agreement  to  in- 
sure by  such  unstamped  label,  provided  the  day  on 
which  it  was  made  be  truly  expressed  in  words  at 
length,  and  a  policy  be  made  out  in  pursuance  of  the 
agreement,  and  according  to  one  of  the  forms  annexed 
in  this  act,  and  duly  executed  and  stamped  within 
tliree  office  days  from  the  date  of  the  agreement. 

"  Provided  that  any  lawful  alteration  in  the  forms 
of  the  policy  may  be  made,  after  it  has  been  un- 
derwritten, and  that  no  additional  stamp  be  required 
by  reason  of  such  alteration,  so  that  it  be  made  before 
notice  of  the  determination  of  the  risk  originally  in- 
sured, that  the  original  premium  exceed  10s.  per  cent, 
that  the  property  of  the  thing  insured  remain  the 
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same,  that  the  alteration  shall  not  prolong  the  term 
insured  beyond  the  period  allowed,  and  that  no  ad- 
ditional sum  shall  be  insured  by  such  alteration." 

This  act  also  contains  regulations  for  tl-.e  provid- 
ing paper,  &c.  at  the  public  ch.arge,  and  the  distribut- 
ing of  stamped  poHcies  where  the  sum  insured  is  not 
under  io,oool.';  and  for  stamping  paper,  &c.  broughtto 
the  cilice  ;  for  appointing  an  office  in  London,  near 
the  Royal  Exchange,  to  distribute  policies  properly 
stamped  ;  directing  the  mode  of  taking  bonds  from 
persons  to  whom  policies  are  delivered  on  credit,  and 
keeping  proper  accounts  v.'ith  them  ;  with  directions 
for  granting  new  policies  iji  lieu  of  policies  damaged, 
or  where,  by  mistake,  a  wrong  stamp  has  been  used, 
or  subscriptions  have  not  been  obtained  to  the  amount: 
of  the  stamp,  on  producing  another  policy  made  out 
for  the  same  risk,  provided  it  be  brought  to  be  can- 
celled in  10  office  days  after  the  d.-.te  of  the  subscrip- 
tion, or  (if  on  an  outward  voyage)  after  the  ship  has 
sailed. 

By  the  Stat.  41  G.  III.  c.  10.  s.  i,  all  the  diities  im- 
posed by  the  above  act  are  doubled. 

When  a  Policy  /nay  be  altered.  Though  a  policy  cf 
insurance,  being  a  contract  of  indemnity,  and  being 
only  considered  as  a  simple  contract,  must  always  be 
continued,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  and  not  according  to  the  strict 
and  literal  meaning  of  the  words  ;  the  general  form, 
of  the  policy,  which  has  been  for  many  ages  nearly 
the  same,  is  never  altered  but  with  the  utmost  pre- 
caution, and  upon  very  great  consideration  ;  ant!, 
therefore,  when  once  a  policy  is  filled  up  and  under- 
written, no  alteration  can  be  made  in  it  but  by  the 
consent  of  all  parties,  or  by  the  authority  of  a  court 
of  equity,  or  perhaps  a  court  of  law,  and  then  only 
in  a  case  where  something  has,  by  mistake  or  fraud, 
been  inserted  or  omitted,  contrary  to  the  manifest 
intention  and  the  real  agreement  of  the  parties  ;  and 
a  very  clear  case  of  this  sort  must  be  made  out 
by  unquestionable  testimony  to  warrant  such  al- 
teration. But  where  such  a  case  is  made  out,  the 
court  will  direct  the  alteration  to  be  made  even  after 
a  loss  has  happened.  Hankey  v.  Ro\al  Exchange  Assu- 
rance, I  Vcz.  317.  Motteux  V.  London  Jjpirance, 
I  JtL  545. 

Of  Wananiy.   A  warranty  is  a  stipulation  or  agree- 
ment- 
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inent  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  in  nature  of  a  con- 
dition precedent.  It  may  be  either  affirmative,  as 
where  the  insured  undertakes  for  the  truth  of  some 
positive  allegation,  as  that  the  thing  insured  is  neu- 
tral property,  that  the  ship  is  of  such  a  force,  that 
she  sailed  or  was  well  on  such  a  day,  &c. ;  or  it  may 
be  promissory,  as  where  the  insured  undertakes  to 
perform  some  executory  stipulations  ;  as  that  a  ship 
shall  sail  on  or  before  some  given  day,  that  she  shall 
depart  with  convoy,  tliat  she  shall  be  manned  with  such 
A  complement  of  men,  &:c. 

Warranties  are  either  express  or  implied.  An  ex- 
press warranty  is  a  particular  stipulation  introduced 
into  the  written  contract  by  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  ;  as  that  the  thing  insured  is  neutral  property, 
that  the  ship  shall  sail  by  a  given  day,  that  she  shall 
depart  with  convoy,  &c.  An  implied  waiTanty  is  that 
which  reasonably  results  from  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract, as  that  the  ship  shall  be  sea  worthy  when  she 
sails  on  the  voyage  insured,  that  she  shall  be  naviga- 
ted with  reasonable  skill  and  care,  that  the  voyage  is 
lawful,  and  shall  be  performed  according  to  law,  and 
in  the  usual  course,  and  without  deviation,  &c. 

A  warranty,  like  every  other  part  of  the  contract, 
is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  understanding  of 
merchants,  and  does  not  bind  the  insured  beyond  the 
commercial  import  of  the  words.  Hyde  v.  Bruce, 
B.  R.  Hil.  23  G.  III.  MS. 

Any  warranty  when  once  inserted  in  a  policy  be- 
comes a  binding  condition  on  the  insured,  and  must 
be  literally  complied  with. 

The  breach  of  a  warranty,  therefore,  consists 
either  in  the  falsehood  of  an  affirmative,  or  the  non- 
performance of  an  executory  stipulation.  In  either 
case  the  contract  is  void  ;  and  whatever  it  mav  be, 
or  whether  a  loss  proceed  from  the  breach  of  it  or 
not,  the  insurer  is  not  liable.  De  Natin  v.  Hartley, 
1T.R.343. 

It  is  also  immaterial  to  what  cause  the  non-compli- 
ance is  attributable  ;  for  if  it  be  not  in  fact  complied 
with,  though  perhaps  for  the  best  reason,  the  policy 
is  void.  The  condition  has  not  been  performed,  or 
the  contingency  has  not  happened  on  which  the  con- 
tract was  made ;  and  the  underwriter  has  a  right  to 
say  that  there  is  no  contract.  Therefore,  if  a  ship 
be  warranted  to  sail  on  or  before  a  given  day,  and 
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she  be  prevented  by  any  accident,  as  the  sudden  w.lnt 
of  repair,  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  &c.  from  sail- 
ing till  the  next  day,  though  it  may  be  right  in  such 
case  not  to  sail  on  the  day,  yet  the  warranty  is  not 
complied  with,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  policy. 

An  express  •warranty  being  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
dition precedent,  the  courts  have  held,  that  it  must 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  policy,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  indisputable  evidence  of  a  stipulation,  the 
non-compliance  with  which  must  necessarily  avoid 
the  contract.  Instructions  in  writing  for  effecting 
the  policy,  therefore,  unless  inserted  in  the  instru- 
ment itself,  do  not  amount  to  a  warranty  ;  per  cur.  in 
Paivsoii  V.  TVatsorj.  Ccwp.  790.  inf.  c.  p.  s.  I. 
Even  a  paper  wafered  to  the  policy  will  not  make  a 
warranty  ;  Paiuson  v.  Baritevclt,  at  N.  P.  Dong.  12. 
Beze-v.  Fletcher,  N.  P.  Doug.  13  ;  but  it  will  be  shf- 
ficient  if  it  be  written  in  the  margin. 

When  there  is  a  warranty  to  sail  by  a  given  day, 
nothing  will  excuse  the  non-compliance  with  it. 
Even  an  embargo  by  a  British  governor  will  not  ex- 
cuse it.     Hore  v.  IVhitmore,   Cmt-p.  784. 

A  warranty  to  sail  after  a  certain  day  must  be  ob- 
served with  strictness.  Viginndv.  Grant,  N.  P.  East. 
1779,  Park.  326. 

If  the  ship  sail  before  the  day  to  join  convoy, 
this  shall  be  a  compliance  with  the  warranty,  though 
the  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  be  out  of  the 
course  of  the  voyage.     Bo?id  v.  Nutt,  Convp.  60 1 . 

If  the  voyage  be  begun,  the  usage  may  justify  go- 
ing out  of  the  course  to  join  convoy.  Thcllussori  v. 
Ferguson,    Doug.  348. 

If  an  embargo  be  published  before  the  ship  sails, 
and  the  captain  puts  himself  into  it,  but  in  the  hope 
of  its  being  immediately  taken  off",  this  will  excuse  his 
not  sailing  by  the  day.     Enrle  v.  Harris,  Dang.  352. 

If  a  ship  once  break  ground  and  get  fairly  under 
sail  before  the  day,  this  is  a  compliance  with  the  \var- 
ranty,  though  she  be  drove  back  by  stress  of  weather, 
or  detained  by  an  embargo.  Thellusson  v.  Fergmoti, 
Coivp.  607. 

Warranty  to  fail  ivith  Convoy.  Another  species  of 
warranty  often  inserted  in  policies  in  time  of  war,  is 
to  sail  or  to  depart  with  convoy.  This,  like  other 
warranties,  must  be  strictly  perform.ed ;  and  if  the 
ship  depart  without  convoy,  from  whatever  cause, 

the 
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the  policy  becomes  void,  and  the  Insurer  shall  not  b>; 
answerable  even  for  the  perils  of  the  sens. 

There  are  live  things  essential  to  a  sailing  witli  coji- 
voy :  1st,  it  must  be  with  tiie  regular  convoy  ap- 
pointed by  governmer-t  •,  idly,  it  must  be  from  the 
place  of  rendezvous  appointed  by  government;  3d!y, 
it  must  be  a  convoy  for  the  voyage ;  4tl\!y,  the  ship 
insured  must  have  sailinj^  instructions ;  fthly,  she 
must  depart  and  continue  with  the  convoy  till  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  unless  separated  by  necesiity. 

I  St.  It  must  be  with  the  regular  convoy  appointed 
by  government. 

A  convoy  v.'ithin  the  mca;iing  of  this  warranty  is 
a  naval  force  under  the  command  of  an  oflicer,  ap- 
pointed by  government  for  the  protection  of  mer- 
chant ships  and  others,  during  the  whole  voyage,  or 
such  part  of  it  us  is  known  to  require  such  protec- 
tion. 

By  Stat.  22  Geo.  II.  c.  33  art.  17,  the  officers  and 
se.imen  of  ships  employed  as  convoy  are  subjected  to 
punishment  for  any  misbehaviour.  A  warranty  to 
sail  with  convoy  means  such  convoy  as  government 
shall  appoint.  Sailing  with  any  ether  force  than  the 
convoy  regularly  appointed  v/ill  not  satisfy  the  v.-ar- 
ranty. 

The  ship  must  sail  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  ap- 
pointed by  government,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
warranty;  for  though  it  is  usually  expressed  in  general 
terms,  to  depart  or  to  sail  with  convoy,  yet,  as  it 
would  often  be  impracticable  or  inconvenient  to  ap- 
point a  convoy  to  sail  from  each  particular  port,  there  ! 
are  certain  places  of  rendezvous  appointed  by  govern- 
ment for  general  convenience,  to  each  of  v^hich  the 
merchant  ships  from  the  neigtibouring  ports  may  re- 
pair by  a  given  day  for  convoy,  and  it  is  sufficient 
compliance  with  the  warranty  if  a  ship  depart  with 
convoy  from  such  place  of  rendezvous.  This,  like 
most  other  questions  relating  to  insurance,  is  regulated 
by  the  general  usage  oi  trade. 

A  ship  or  goods  insured  are  protected  by  the  po- 
licy in  their  passage  from  the  port  of  loading  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous  appointed  by  government;  and 
therefore,  if  the  parties  mean  to  vary  from  the  com- 
mon course,  and  to  specify  any  particular  case  of 
joining  convoy,  this  must  be  particularized  in  the 
policy.  Gordon  v.  Moiiey,  at  N.  P.  2  Str.  1265. 
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A  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy  generally  means  a 
convoy  for  the  whole  of  the  voyage. 

Where  part  of  the  premium  is  to  be  returned  in  case 
the  ship  sail  with  convoy  and  arrives,  this  means  a 
c-onvoy  for  tlie  voyage.     Sully  v.  M-wcr,  Doug.  72. 

Evidence  of  an  usage  in  trade  if  not  inconsistent 
where  the  terms  of  the  policy  is  admissible.  Yet  this 
warranty  does  not  always  mean  a  convoy  from  the 
port  ot  departure  to  the  port  of  destination,  it  means 
such  convoy  as  government  siiall  appoint  for  the 
voyage  insured.   D.  Et:gt(iiu\.  Bevicie,  2  //.  i?/.  551. 

Saihiigiiut ructions  are  written  or  printed  directions 
delivered  by  the  commanding  ofijcer  of  the  convoy  to 
the  several  masters  of  the  ships  under  his  care,  by 
wiiich  they  are  enabled  to  understand  and  answer  liis 
signalsj  to  know  the  places  of  rendezvous  in  case  of 
dispersion  by  storm,  or  by  an  enemy,  &c.  Such, 
therefore,  is  the  utility  and  necessity  of  these  sailing; 
instructions,  that  no  vessel  can  have  the  full  protec- 
tion and  benefit  of  convoy  without  them  ;  sailing  in- 
structions are  so  essential  to  a  sailing  with  convoy,  th.it 
in  general,  unless  they  be  obtaiitcd,  the  warrar.ty  is 
not  complied  with.  Stitbert  v.  P'goii,  B.  R.  East- 
23  G.  III.  MS.  S.  C.  Pari.  393.  Yet  sailing  instruc- 
tions are  not  so  mdispensably  necessary  but  that  there 
may  be  cases  in  which  the  want  of  them  may  be  ex- 
cused.     74'^elii  v.  Thmpso/i,   I  Pi/l.  and  Bos.  5. 

Stress  of  weather  will  excuse  the  want  of  them. 
Victoriii  v.  Cleeve,  at  N.  P.  Sir.  1 250. 

If  the  convoy  be  under  sail,  and  the  captain  apply 
for  sailing  instructions,  which  are  refused,  but  he  is 
ordered  to  keep  on  and  he  will  be  taken  care  of,  this 
is  sailing  with  convoy.  Veeilom  v.  IVilmot,  at  Guild- 
hail,    July  1744,  Park.  341. 

The  ship  must  depart  and  continue  with  the 
convoy  till  the  end  of  the  voyage,  unless  sepa- 
rated by  necessity  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  ship  in- 
sured, by  nej'ligenre  or  delay  in  getting  under 
weigli  at  the  same  time  with  the  convoy,  lose  the 
henelit  of  protection,  though  for  ever  so  short  a  time, 
this  is  not  departing  with  convoy,  and  the  policy 
becomes  voUl. 

The  ship  must  not  only  depart  with  convoy,  but 
also  continue  with  it,  if  possible,  during  the  voyage. 
Jiff^ry  V.  Legemhe,  3  Lev.  3 20.  S.  C.  Cai:h.  2 1 6.  2 
Salk.  443.    I  Show.  32c.   4  Mid.  5.8. 

But 
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But  if  the  mp-ster  through  fraud  or  neghgence  leave 
Jiis  convoy,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  warranty  ;  or  if  a 
ship,  separated  from  the  convoy,  neglect  to  rejoin  it, 
the  insurers  are  discharged. 

By  Stat.  38  G.  III.  c.  76.  s.  i,  no  ship  belonging 
to  his  majesty's  subjects  shall  sail  from  any  port  with- 
out convoy.  The  master  of  every  ship  sailing  umler 
convoy  shall  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  contmue 
with  such  convoy  during  the  voyage,  and  shall  not 
■quit  it  witlioiit  leave.  Any  master  of  a  ship  sailing 
under  convoy,  or  quitting  it  without  leave,  shall  forfeit 
loool.,  and  in  case  the  cargo  consist  of  naval  or  mi- 
litary stores  ■i50oh  In  -case  of  a  sailing  without  or 
deserting  convoy,  tlie  insurance  on  the  ship  shall  be 
void,  and  the  premium  shall  not  be  recoverable  back 
from  the  insurers. 

The  above  <ict  38  G.  ///.  c.  -jS.  s.  1,  expired  J!X 
months  after  the  signature  of  the  prelimhiarles  of  peace 
ivith  Fn-n:e. 

A  foreign  built  ship,  British  owned,  sails  without 
convoy,  and  without  a  licence  so  to  do,  the  ship  being 
within  the  exception  of  the  38  G.  III.  c.  76.  s.  6,  a 
policy  on  her  would  have  been  good,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  communicate  to  the  underwriters  at  the  time  of 
making  the  policy  that  the  ship  is  foreign  built.  Lo//g. 
V.  Duff,    and  Leug  v.  Bolton,  1  Pid.  and  Bos.  209. 

As  the  premium  is  meant  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  risk,  and  as  the  general  words  of 
the  policy,  unless  restrained  or  qualified  by  some 
special  stipulation,  subject  the  insurer  to  every  loss  by 
capture,  it  is  of  great  importance  in  times  of  war, 
between  maritime  states,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ship  or  poods  meant  to  be  insured  be  liable  to  capture, 
as  belonging  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers.  If 
the  insured  profess  to  be  the  subject  of  a  neutral 
state,  and  mean  to  be  insured  as  such,  the  insurer 
requires  him  to  warrant  the  ships  or  goods  to  be 
neutral  property.  This  is  done  by  mserting  in  the 
policy  either  the  words  "  warranted  neutral,"  or 
"  warranted  neutral  property  ;"  and  sometimes  the 
warranty  is,  that  they  belong  to  the  subjects  of  some 
particular  neutral  state. 

Neutral  property,  in  the  sense  of  which  tliat  ex- 
pression must  be  understood  in  this  warranty,  is,  that 
v/hich  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  a  state  in  amity  with 
the  belligerent  powers. 
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It  is  sufllc'cnt  the  warranty  be  true  when  made, 
A  ship  warranted  neutral  on  the  28th  November, 
sails  on  the  nth  December,  hostilities  commence  on 
the  20th  December,  and  she  is  captured  on  the  25th. 
This  does  not  falsify  tlie  warranty,  and  the  insurer 
is  liable.  Edie  v.  Parkinson,  Doug.  705.  S.  P.  ruled 
in  Salonici  v.  Johnson,  Park.  364,  and  admitted  in 
Tyson  V.  Gurticy,  3  T.  R.  477. 

The  risk  of  future  v.ar  is  undertaken  by  the  in- 
surer in  every  policy.  The  warranty  is,  that  things 
stand  so  at  the  time,  not  that  they  shall  continue  so. 

In  order  that  a  foreign  sentence  may  be  received 
in  our  courts  as  admissible  evidence,  and  possess  the 
authority  ascribed  to  it,  the  court  in  which  it  was 
pronounced  must  appear  to  be  a  court  lawfully  consti- 
tuted, and  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  such  matters ; 
and,  therefore,  if  it  appear  to  have  been  held  under 
any  usurped  or  illegal  authority,  or  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  the  sentence  will  have  no  validity. 

The  sentence  of  a  consul  or  belligerent  power,  resi- 
dent in  a  neutral  state,  has  no  authority  in  our  courts. 

Where  the  ground  of  condemnation  is  declared  to 
be  that  the  thing  insured  was  enemy's  property,  it  is 
always  conclusive. 

A  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  ground  that 
the  ship  is  not  neutral,  is  conclusive,  though  it  ex- 
press no  other  grounds.  Fcrnandis  v.  Da  Costa,  at 
N.  P.  after  Hil.  4  Geo.  III.  Beaives  314. 

But  if  the  special  ground  stated  in  the  sentence  do 
not  provethat  the  thing  insured  was  not  neutral,  tlve 
sentence  will  not  be  conclusive  ;  neither  if  it  be  am- 
biguous, it  will  not  be  conclusive.  Bernardi  v.  j\iot- 
ii'ux,   Dong.  554. 

But  so  great  in  oin-  courts  is  the  authority  of  a 
sentence  of  a  foreign  court  of  admiralty,  that  if  it  be 
there  decided  that  a  ship  or  goods  are  enemy's  pro- 
perty, the  sentence,  though  manifestly  unjust,  will 
be  received  as  conclusive  evidence,  to  disprove  the 
warranty  of  neutral  property.  Geyer  v.  ^gni/ar,  7 
T.R.  631. 

The  warranty  of  neutrality  must  not  only  be  true 
at  the  time  when  the  policy  is  effected,  but  the  in- 
sured should  take  care  that  he  do  not  by  any  act  of 
omission  on  his  part  forfeit  his  neutrality.  Such  for- 
feiture, by  the  wilful  act  of  the  m.aster  or  mariners, 
though  in  some  instances  it  may  amount  to  barratry, 
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is  a  brench  of  the  xvarranty,  and  avoids  the  polli  y  for 
the  time  it  is  committed;  nor  can  the  insured  recover 
on  it  for  any  loss  happening  afterwards,  though  it 
proceed  from  a  cause  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
warranty;  for  it  is  of  little  importance  to  the  in- 
surer whether  a  ship  be  liable  to  capture  as  bfiiig 
enemy's  property,  or  for  having  forfeited  her  neu- 
trality. 

A  ship  may  forfeit  her  neutrality  by  any  act  done 
or  attempted  against  the  law  of  nations,  or  in  contra- 
vention of  particular  treaties,  and  injurious  to  either 
of  the  belligerent  powers.  The  most  frequent  cause 
of  dispute  upon  this  subject  is  the  refusal  of  neutral 
ships  to  submit  to  visitation  and  search  by  belligerent 
cruizers.  It  has  been  formerly  holden  that  a  neutral 
is  not  bound  to  submit  to  such  search,  and  that 
searching  being  an  act  of  superior  force,  rather  than 
the  exercise  of  a  right,  the  neutral  may  always  resist 
it  when  he  can  do  so  with  effect,  and  that  such  re- 
sistance is  therefore  no  cause  of  forfeiture  in  neutra- 
lity. But  it  has  recently  been  holden  that  a  resist- 
ance to  search  is  a  breach  of  neutrality.  Garrels  v. 
Kemingston,  8  T.  R.  23. 

The  meaning  of  the  warranty  is,  that  the  ship  or 
goods  insured  shall  not  be  the  property  of  neutral 
persons,  but  also  that  they  shall  be  neutral  to  the 
purpose  of  being  protected.  The  ship  must  therefore 
be  navigated  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  she 
must  also  be  furnished  with  all  the  documents  and 
papers  which  are  the  evidences  of  her  neutrality,  and 
of  her  observance  of  the  regulations  of  particular 
treaties,  to  which  she  is  bound  to  conform. 

The  documents  requisite  for  neutral  ships  are : 
I.  The  passport.  This  is  a  permission  from  the  neu- 
tral state  to  the  captain  or  master  of  the  ship  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  voyage  proposed,  and  usually  contains 
his  name  and  residence,  the  name,  description,  and 
destination  of  the  ship,  with  such  other  matters  as 
the  practice  of  the  place  requires.  This  document  is 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  safety  of  every  neutral 
ship.  2.  The  sea-letter  or  sea-brief,  which  specifies 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargo,  the  place  from 
whence  it  comes,  and  its  destination.  This  paper  is 
not  so  necessary  as  the  passport,  because  the  former 
in  most  particulars  supplies  its  place.  3.  The  proofs 
«f  property,  which  ought  to  shew  that  the  ship  really 
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belongs  to  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  state.  If  she  ap- 
pear to  either  belligerent  to  have  been  built  in  the 
enemy's  country,  proof  is  generally  required  that  she 
was  purchased  by  the  neutral  before  captured,  and  le- 
gally condemned  since  the  declaration  of  war  ;  and 
in  the  latter  case  the  bill  of  sale,  properly  authenti- 
cated, ought  to  be  produced.  4.  The  muster-roll, 
containing  the  name,  age,  qu.iHty,  place  of  residence, 
and  above  all  the  place  of  birth,  of  every  person  of  the 
ship's  company.  5.  The  charter-party.  6.  The  bill 
of  lading,  by  which  the  captain  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  goods  specified  therein,  and  promises 
to  deliver  them  to  his  consignee  or  his  order.  7. 
The  invoices,  which  contain  the  particulars  and  prices 
of  each  parcel  of  goods,  with  the  amount  of  the 
freight,  duties,  and  other  charges  thereon,  which 
are  usually  transmitted  from  the  shippers  to  their 
factors  or  consignees.  These  invoices  prove  by  whom 
the  goods  were  shipped,  and  to  whom  consigned. 
8.  The  log-book,  or  ship's  journal,  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  ship's  course,  with  a  short  history 
of  every  occurrence  during  the  voyage.  9.  The  bill 
of  health,  which  is  a  certificate,  properly  authenti- 
cated, that  the  ship  comes  from  a  place  where  no 
contagious  distemper  prevails,  and  that  none  of  the 
crew  at  the  time  of  her  departure  were  infected  with 
any  such  distemper. 

Upon  this  subject  of  the  ship's  documents,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  though  by  the  law  of  nations  the 
want  of  some  of  these  papers  may  be  taken  as  strong 
presumptive  evidence,  yet  the  want  oi  none  of  them 
amounts  to  conclusive  evidence  against  the  ship's 
neutrality. 

A  ship  warranted  neutral  must  be  navigated  ac- 
cording to  the  treaties  by  which  she  is  bound.  Rich 
v.  Parker,   7  T.  R.   705.   Est.  Rep.  615. 

If  a  ship  insured  be  not  in  a  proper  condition  (or 
sailing  during  only  a  part  of  the  voyage,  nothing  that 
liappcns  afterwards  can  better  her  original  situation. 
The  warranty  is  not  s-itisficd  by  merely  shewing  that 
the  thing  insured  in  fact  belonged  to  a  neutral. 

A  warranty  that  a  ship  is  neutral,  does  not  merely 
mean  that  she  was  built  in  the  neutral  state,  but  that 
she  is  entitled  to  all  the  indemnities  of  the  ships  •£ 
that  state. 

But  neutrals  are  not  bound  to  take  notice  of  regw- 
3  L  latioos 
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lations  n-.aJe  by  belligerent  powers  contrary  to  the  H 
law  of  nations. 

If  a  ship  be  condemned  for  forfeiting  her  neutrality, 
and  upon  the  face  of  the  sentence  it  appear  not  to  be 
a  legal  cause  of  forfeiture,  this  sentence  will  not  be 
conclusive.  Mayne  v.  Walter,  B.  R.  East.  22  G.  III. 
M   S.  C.  Pari  362. 

Kut  if  a  ship  be  not  navigated  according  to  the 
subsisting  treaties  between  the  country  to  which  she 
belongs  and  the  belligerent  state,  she  will  forfeit  her 
neutrality.  Barzillay  \.  Lewis,  B.  R.  Trin.  22  G. 
III.  MS.  F.iri  358. 

Neutrals  ought  to  take  notice  of  the  regulations 
made  by  the  belligerent  powers,  though  repugnant  to 
the  law  of  nations.  If  the  insurer  knows  of  such  re- 
gulations, he  should  apprize  the  insured  of  his  dan- 
ger ;  but  if  both  are  ignorant  of  them,  a  foreign  sen- 
tence of  coudemnation  for  not  conforming  to  them 
will  not  be  conclusive  to  prove  a  forfeiture.  Pollurd 
V.  Bell,  8  T.  R.  343. 

Though  the  sentence  of  a  foreign  court  of  admi- 
ralty be  founded  on  a  system  of  plunder  and  manifest 
injustice,  yet  our  courts  of  law  are  bound  to  give 
eredit  to  their  sentences. 

The  law  of  nations,  subject  to  the  alterations  made 
by  treaties,  is  the  rule  for  deciding  all  questions  of 
prize. 

Ships  should  be  furnished  with  such  documents 
as  the  state  they  belong  to  have  by  treaty  agreed 
to  be  the  evidence  of  their  neutrality.  But  they 
are  not  bound  to  furnish  themselves  with  every 
document  the  belligerent  powers  may  arbitrarily  re- 
quire. 

A  condemnation  on  the  particular  ordinances  of  a 
belligerent  power  does  not  falsify  the  warrant.  JJe-,'- 
nardi  v.  Motteux. 

Courts  of  administration  are  to  proceed  on  the 
treaties  between  particular  states,  which  is  not  varied 
by  particular  treaties,  except  as  between  the  parties 
to  such  treaties. 

Representations.  Good  faith  should  preside  in  all 
the  transactions  of  commerce,  and  in  none  more  than 
in  those  of  insurance.  In  this  contract  each  party  is 
bound  to  conduct  himself  towards  the  other,  not  only 
with  integrity  but  with  the  most  unreserved  openness 
and  candour,  and  they  ought  mutually  to  disclose  to 
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each  other  every  circumstance  which  can  in  any  de- 
gree affect  the  risk. 

A  representation  in  insurance  is  denoted  to  be  a 
collateral  statement,  either  by  parole  or  in  writing,  , , 
of  such  facts  or  circumstances  relative  to  the  proposed  |i 
adventure,  and  not  inserted  in  the  policy,  as  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  information  of  the  insurer,  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  risk.  Such  repre- 
sentations are  often  the  principal  inducements  to  the 
contract,  and  afford  the  best  ground  on  which  the 
premium  can  be  calculated. 

A  misrepresentation  may  be  untrue  either  wilfully 
and  fraudulently,  or  inadvertently  and  innocently. 

A  misrepresentation  in  a  material  point  avoids  the 
contract,  Robert  v.  Tonnereau,  Park  176.  And  the 
insured  cannot  recover  on  the  policy  for  loss  arising 
from  a  cause  unconnected  with  the  f;'.ct  misrepre- 
sented. So  if  it  be  made  without  knowing  whether 
it  be  true  or  false,  or  even  if  the  person  making  it 
believe  it  to  be  true;  but  if  he  only  give  it  as  his  be- 
lief, without  knowing  the  contrary,  it  will  not  affect 
the  contract. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  the  word  expected  be  used, 
this  will  not  amount  to  a  representation.  As  when  a 
broker,  in  getting  insurances  effected  on  the  several 
ships  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  and  speaking  of 
them  all,  said,  "  which  vessels  are  expected  to  leave 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  November  or  December,"  when 
in  fact  they  had  all  sailed  in  the  May  preceding ; 
this  does  not  amount  to  a  representation,  being  only 
an  expectation,  the  ground  of  which  the  underwriters 
might  have  inquired  into.  Barber  v.  Fletcher,  Doug. 
292. 

"J  here  is  a  material  difference  between  a  represen- 
tation and  a  warranty.  The  latter,  being  a  condition 
on  which  the  contract  is  to  take  effect,  is  always  a 
part  of  the  written  policy,  and  must  appear  on  the 
face  of  it ;  whereas  a  representation  is  only  a  matter 
of  collateral  information  or  intelligence  on  the  subject 
of  the  voyage  insured,  and  makes  no  part  of  the  po* 
licy.  A  warranty  being  in  the  nature  of  a  condition 
precedent,  must  be  strictly  and  literally  complied 
with  -,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  a  representation  be  true 
in  substance.  By  a  warranty,  whether  material  to 
the  risk  or  not,  the  insured  stakes  his  claim  of  in- 
demnity upon  the  precise  truth  ef  it,  if  it  be  affir- 
mative •, 
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mative ;  or  upon  the  exact  performance  of  it,  if  exe- 
cutory :  but  it  is  sufficient  if  a  representation  be  made 
without  fraud,  or  be  not  false  in  any  material  point, 
or  if  it  be  substantially,  though  not  literally  fulfilled. 
A  false  warranty  avoids  the  policy,  as  being  a  breach 
ef  a  condition  on  which  the  contract  is  to  take  effect, 
and  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for  any  loss,  though  it 
do  not  happen  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  the 
warranty.  A  false  representation  is  no  breach  of  the 
contract ;  but  if  material,  it  avoids  the  policy  on  the 
ground  of  fraud,  or  at  least  because  the  insurer  has 
been  misled  by  it.  Written  instruments,  unless  in- 
serted in  the  policy,  are  only  representations.  A 
misrepresentation  made  to  the  first  under\vriter  is  a 
misrepresentation  to  all.  But  this  objection  must  be 
made  at  the  trial  in  the  first  instance  ;  it  will  be  too 
late  afterwards.  If  the  insured  state  his  computation 
as  fact,  and  it  prove  untrue,  it  will  avoid  the  policy. 
Mncdoivall  \.  Eraser,  Doug.  247. 

A  misrepresentation,  whether  by  the  insured  or 
agent,  and  whether  fraudulent  or  innocent,  avoids 
the  contract.     Fitzherbert  v.  Mathn;   i  T.  R.  12. 

Though  the  voyage  be  represented  as  being  less 
than  the  voyage  described  in  the  policy,  yet  if  there 
be  no  fraud,  and  the  voyage  performed  be  within  the 
policy,  it  will  be  protected.  Becse  v.  Fletcher,  at 
N.  P.  Doug.  271. 

Even  if  a  representation  as  to  the  course  of  the 
■voyage  be  literally  untrue,  yet  if  it  be  made  in  con- 
formity to  an  established  usage  of  trade,  and  no  per- 
son be  deceived  by  it,  and  the  voyage  meant  to  be 
performed  be  within  the  policy,  it  will  not  avoid  the 
contract.     Planche  v.  Fletcher,  Doug.  238. 

Every  representation  respecting  tlie  state  of  the 
ship,  and  the  time  of  her  sailing,  is  material  ;  and 
therefore  if  it  be  stated  that  a  ship  was  ready  to  sail 
on  a  certain  day,  when  in  fact  she  had  sailed  the  day 
before,  this  is  both  a  misrepresentation  and  a  con- 
cealment, and  will  avoid  the  policy. 

Concealment  consists  in  a  fraudulent  suppression  of 
any  fact  or  circumstance  material  to  the  risk.  This, 
like  every  other  fraud,  avoids  the  contract  ah  initio 
upon  principles  of  natural  justice  ;  for  as  the  facts  on 
which  the  risk  must  be  estimated  generally  lie  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  insured  or  his  agent,  the  un- 
derwriter must  in  most  cases  rely  on  him  for  all  the 
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necessary  information  to  enable  him  to  decide  upon 
what  terms  he  will  take  upon  himself  the  proposed 
risk  ;  and  he  computes  the  premium,  and  enters  into 
the  contract,  in  the  confidence  that  the  insured,  be- 
ing fully  informed  of  «11  circumstances  relating  to  the 
intended  voyage,  has  dealt  fairly  v.-ith  him,  and  has 
kept  back  nothing  which  it  might  be  material  for 
him  to  know. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  fraud  th^'t 
a  concealment  avoids  the  contract ;  even  an  innocent 
concealment,  if  material,  will  avoid  the  policy ;  the 
insurer  should  therefore  not  conceal  any  necessary 
information,  but  disclose  all  material  circumstances  ; 
for  a  concealment  is  to  be  considered  not  with  refe- 
rence to  the  event,  but  to  its  effect  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract. 

A  well  founded  suspicion  of  a  concealment  %v'ilL 
amount  to  proof  of  fraud.     Pari  209. 

Concealment  of  the  time  of  the  ship's  sailing  avoids ' 
the  policy.     M.  Andrews  v.  Bell,  Esp.  Rep.  37:;. 

If  a  ship  is  to  be  employed  in  a  service  of  peculiar 
danger,  this  should  be  stated  to  the  insurers.  A 
material  concealment  is  fatal,  though  the  fact  con- 
cealed was  not  disclosed,  because  the  broker  thought 
it  immaterial.  Shirley  v.  Wilkinson,  Doug.  306.  Even 
doubtful  rumours  respecting  the  safety  of  a  ship  ought 
to  be  disclosed.  Da  Costa  v.  Scandarct,  2  P.  Jf.  170. 
Seaman  v.  Fonereau,  2  Str.  1183. 

The  non-compliance  with  an  ordinance,  though  it 
be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  ought  to  be  dis- 
closed. 

A  concealment  by  an  underwriter  will  avoid  the 
policy  as  to  him. 

Either  party  may  be  innocently  silent  as  to  many 
matters  which  are  open  to  both,  and  upon  which 
they  may  both  exercise  their  judgments  ;  but  this 
will  hold  to  make  it  void  in  favour  of  either  party 
who  is  misled  by  his  ignorance  of  the  thing  con- 
cealed. 

The  underwriter  needs  not  to  be  told  what  lessens 
the  risk  agreed  upon,  and  is  understood  to  be  com- 
prized within  the  express  terms  of  the  policy  :  he 
needs  not  to  be  told  what  is  the  result  of  political  spe- 
culations or  general  intelligence.  Those  things  ■<^Iy 
need  be  disclosed  which  the  one  privately  knows,  and 
the  other  has  no  reason  to  suspect.  There  need  be  no 
3  L  2  previous 
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previour  representation  as  to  the  state  cf  the  ship, 
that  being  covered  by  the  implied  vv-arranty  that  she 
is  sea-worthy.  Letters  therefore  from  tiie  captain, 
describing  the  bad  state  of  the  ship  in  her  outward 
voyage,  need  not  be  shewn  to  the  underwriters  in  a 
pohcy  on  a  subsequent  one.  Park  229.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  state  what  may  reasonably  be  presumed, 
or  what  either  party  may  know;  ncr  a  circumstance 
made  tnaterial  by  a  foreign  ordinance  of  which  he 
was  ignorant.     Pjrh  195. 

S.-j-ivoi-thiness.  In  every  insurance,  whether  of 
ship  or  goods,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  of  the 
sea-worthiness  of  the  ship,  thatis  to  say,  that  she  shall 
be  "  tight,  staunch,  and  strong,  properly  manned, 
provided  with  all  necessary  stores,"  and  in  every 
other  respect  lit  for  the  voyage. 

"Where  a  ihip  is  lost,  or  is  in  the  course  of  the 
■voyasie  condemned  as  incapable  of  proceeding  to  the 
place  of  her  destination,  and  this  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  stress  of  weather  or  any  accident,  the  presumption 
is,  that  she  was  not  sea-worthy,  in  so  far  as  to  throw 
the  proof  that  she  was  sea-worthy  on  the  insured. 
A  ship  must  not  only  be  perfect  in  herself,  but  must, 
from  the  nature  of  her  structure,  be  capable  of  per- 
forming the  voyage  on  which  the  insurance  is  made, 
otherwise  she  is  not  tight,  staunch,  and  strong,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  charter-party ;  and  it  is 
also  required  that  there  shall  be  good  and  sufficient 
evidence  of  this,  and  also  that  the  insured  shall  bring 
forward  all  the  evidence  he  has  of  the  condition  of 
the  ship  at  the  time  she  sailed,  and  when  the  loss 
happened,  or  she  was  condemned  as  unfit  to  proceed 
on  her  voyage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  or 
disability  of  the  ship  may  be  fiirly  ascribed  to  sea 
damage,  the  proof  of  the  un-sea-worthiness  lies  on 
the  insurers. 

It  is  now  clearly  settled  (in  the  case  of  Plaiitamcur 
V.  Staphs,  M.  22  G.  III.  B.  R.)  that  the  ship  may 
not  only  be  changed  from  necessity,  but  the  proceeds 
of  goods  saved  from  shipwreck  may  be  invested  in 
oew  goods,  and  the  risk  will  continue  on  these  in  a 
new  shi^  If  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  ship 
be  disabled  by  stress  of  weather,  or  other  peril  of  the 
sea,  the  captain  ought  to  hire  another  vessel  for  the 
transport  of  the  goods,  and  in  such  case  the  insurers 
shaU  pay  all  average  losses  on  the  goods,  the  expence 
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of  salvage,  unloading,  warehousing,  and  reloading, 
duties,  and  increase  of  freight,  if  any ;  cvfry  thing, 
in  short,  whicli  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
changiiig  the  ship. 

Another  condition  is,  that  the  ship  must  be  man- 
ned, conducted,  and  navigated  according  to  law  •,  for 
if  the  captain  be  under  any  legal-  disability,  the  in- 
surance will  be  void. 

The  sentence  of  a  foreign  court  of  admiralty,  con- 
demning a  ship  as  prize  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
violated  a  treaty  subsisting  between  the  country  tc 
v;hich  she  belonged  and  tiiat  by  which  she  is  con- 
deanned,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  she  had  not 
sailed  according  to  law.  But  it  was  determined  (in 
the  case  Christie  V.  Su-retan^  8  T.  R.  192.)  that  if  a 
neutral  ship  be  condemned  as  enemy's  property,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  in  the  sentence 
is,  that  she  had  not  the  proper  documents  on  board ; 
this  shall  not  be  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  ship  had  not  sailed  according  to  law. 

Deviation  is  a  voluntary  departure,  without  rea- 
sonable cause,  from  the  regular  course  oi  the  voyage 
insured.  From  the  moment  this  happens,  the  con- 
tract becomes  void.  The  course  of  th£  voyage  does 
not  mean  the  nearest  possible  way,  but  the  usual  and 
regular  course.  Accordingly,  stopping  at  certain 
places  on  the  voyage  is  no  deviation,  if  it  be  custom- 
ary so  to  do ;  but  such  usage  can  only  be  supported 
by  long  and  regular  practice.  Bond  v.  Niifi,  Com-f^ 
601. 

A  deviation  does  not  vitiate  or  avoid  the  policy, 
but  only  determines  it  from  the  time  it  takes  place. 
Green  v.  Tci/iig,  1  Raytn.  840.  2  Salk.  444.  But 
though  the  insurer  is  after  the  deviation  discharged 
from  responsibihty,  he  is  entitled  to  retain  the  whole 
premium. 

The  only  criterion  of  deviation  is,  whether  it  be 
voluntary  or  necessary.  Therefore,  where  an  insu- 
rance was  made  from  Dartmouth  to  London,  and  the 
vessel  put  into  Loo,  a  place  she  must  necessarily  pass, 
though  no  accident  befel  her  in  going  in  or  coming 
out  of  Loo,  but  she  was  lost  after  she  got  again  out 
to  sea,  this  was  held  a  deviation.  Fox  v.  Blacky  at 
N.  P.  1767,  Beaiues  315. 

If  there  be  several  ports  of  discharge  mentioned, 
the  ship  must  go  to  them  in  the  order  set  down  in 

the 
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the  policy,  unless  some  usage  or  particular  fact  ap- 
pear to  vary  the  rule.  Beat  son  v.  Haworih,  6  T.  R. 
^  3  r .  If  the  ports  of  discharge  be  not  specifically  enu- 
merated, then  the  ship  must  take  them  in  their  geo- 
graphical order.    Clason  \ .  Simmons,  at  N.P.  6T.R. 

533- 

Clauses  are  frequently  introduced,  giving  liberty  to 

the  insured  to  "  touch,  stay,  trade,  &c.  at  any  ports 
or  places"  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  These  must 
always  be  interpreted  as  subordinate  to  the  voyage  in- 
sured ;  and,  however  general,  they  do  not  give  the 
captain  a  power  to  change  the  voyage,  but  only  to 
extend  it  to  places  in  the  usual  course  of  the  voyage. 
Lnvabrev.  IVilsou,  and  Lavabrev.  Watson,  Doug. 2"] I, 
Where  there  is  liberty  to  "  touch  and  stay"  at  a  place, 
this  confers  not  the  privilege  to  break  bulk,  or  un- 
load any  part  of  the  cargo.  Siitt  v.  Wardel,  sittings 
after  Mich.  1797. 

Nothing  will  justify  a  deviation  but  necessity.  A 
letter  of  marque  is  not  at  liberty  to  cruise  after  prizes  •, 
but  she  may  give  chase  to  an  enemy  that  comes  in  her 
way :  and  it  was  determined,  that  where  a  letter  of 
marque  chases  an  enemy,  loses  sight  of  her  in  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  again  engages  her,  this  is 
no  deviation.  Jolly  v.  Walker,  at  N.  P.  East.  vac. 
1781.  Beaives,  ■}i6.  Sometimes  a  policy  contains  a 
clause,  giving  liberty  to  cruise  for  a  certain  time,  in 
the  course  of  her  voyage.  This  is  to  be  taken  as 
only  one  continued  period  of  time,  and  not  for  seve- 
ral periods,  unless  it  be  so  expressed.  S^ers  v.  Br'ulge, 
Doug,  509. 

The  ship  not  only  must  not  depart  from  the  direct 
course  of  her  voyage,  but  must  also  use  reasonable 
expedition  ;  for  any  unnecessary  delay  will  be  consi- 
dered equivalent  to  a  deviation ;  as  was  determined 
where  a  slave-ship  stayed  in  Africa  beyond  the  usual 
time  for  receiving  slaves-     Park  313. 

"When  the  insured  intends  a  deviation  from  the 
direct  course  of  the  voyage  insured,  it  is  always  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  policy  adapted  to  it,  unless  fraud 
be  intended.  But  where  the  voyage  described  in  the 
policy  is  not  the  voyage  intended,  and  the  insured, 
meaning  to  send  the  ship  on  a  dilfcrent  voyage,  gives 
the  captain  his  instructions  accordingly ;  this  is  not 
the  case  of  an  intended  deviation,  but  the  case  of  a 
diiFcrent  voyage  from  that  contracted  for  in  tfae  po- 
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licy.     Sec  WoildrUge  V.  Bsydell,  Doug.  18.     But  see 
also  Kciu/ey  v.  Ryan,  2  H.  Bl.  343. 

If  the  master  act  bona  fide,  and  only  aim  at  per- 
forming the  voyage  in  the  shortest  and  safest  man- 
ner, a  departure  from  the  direct  course  will  be  no 
deviation. 

The  cases  of  necessity  under  which  a  deviation  Is 
generally  defended  are,  stress  of  weather,  want  of 
necessary  repair,  joaiing  convoy,  escaping  from  an 
enemy,  and  mutiny  of  the  crew. 

As  to  stress  of  weather,  a  ship  driven  by  a  storm 
into  any  port  out  of  the  course  ef  her  voyr.ge,  is  not 
obliged  to  return  back  to  the  point  from  which  she 
was  driven,  but  may  make  the  best  of  her  way  to  the 
port  of  her  destination. 

A  ship  was  insured  from  Bengal  to  London,  the 
adventure  to  commence  on  her  arrival  at  Fort  St. 
George,  with  liberty  to  stay  at  any  ports  or  places. 
She  arrived  at  Fort  St.  George  in  her  way  to  Eng- 
land;  but,  b--lng  found  lejky,  and  in  very  bad  con- 
dition, she  sailed  for  Bengal  to  be  refitted,  there 
being  no  means  of  refitting  her  at  Fort  St.  George, 
and  Bengal  b'riiig  the  nearest  place.  This  was  held 
to  be  a  necessary  deviation.  Mottettx  v.  Land.  Ass. 
I  Aik.  54^ 

A  third  cause  of  justifiable  deviation  is,  wlien  the 
ship  is  obliged  to  go  out  of  her  direct  course  in  order 
to  Join  convoy. 

A  deviation  may,  in  like  manner,  be  justified,  if 
done  to  avoid  an  enemy. 

And  lastly,  a  deviation  is  justifiable  where  the  cap- 
tain, under  the  compulsion  of  a  mutinous  crew,  is 
forced  to  leave  the  direct  course  of  his  voyage  and  put 
into  port.    Elton  \.  Brogden,  2  Str.   1264. 

But  when  a  ship  is  compelled  by  any  necessity  to 
deviate  from  the  regular  course  of  the  voyage,  she 
must  piu-sue  the  voyage  of  necessity,  so  as  to  reach 
herport  of  destination  by  the  shortest  and  safest  course 
she  can  take  ;  and  any  wilful  and  unnecessary  depart- 
ure or  delay,  will  be  a  new  deviation,  which  will  dis- 
charge the  underwriters  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  a 
deviation  from  the  original  voyage.  Lavabre  v.  U'tl- 
son,  Dong.  271. 

Loss  is  the  injury  or  damage  sustained  by  the  in- 
sured in  consequence  of  one  or  more  of  the  accidents 
or  misfortunes  against  which  the  insurer,  in  consiikr- 

ation 
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ation  of  the  premium,  has  undertaken  to  indemnify 
the  insured,  and  which  perils  are  all  distinctly  enu- 
merated in  the  policy.  In  our  common  policies  they 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  words  :  "  Touching  the 
sdventures  and  perils  wlijch  we  the  assurers  are  con- 
tent to  bear,  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this  voyage,  they 
are  of  the  seas,  men  of  war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates, 
rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  counter- 
mart, surprisals,  takings  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints 
and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people, 
of  what  nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever,  bar- 
ratry of  the  master  and  mariners,  and  all  otlier  perils, 
losses  and  misfortunes  that  have  or  shall  come  to  the 
hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  said  goods  and 
merchandizes,  and  ship,  Sec.  or  any  part  thereof." 

Loss  is  either  iota/  or  partial.  The  term  total  loss 
means  not  only  the  total  destruction  of,  but  also  such 
damage  to  the  thing  insured,  as  renders  it  of  little  or 
no  value  to  the  insured,  although  it  may  specifically 
remain.  Thus  a  loss  is  said  to  be  total  if,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  misfortune  that  has  happened,  the  voy- 
age be  lost  or  not  worth  pursuing,  and  the  projected 
■adventure  frustrated  ;  or  if  the  value  of  what  is  saved 
be  less  than  the  freight,  &c. 

A  partial  loss  is  any  thing  short  of  a  total  loss. 
Thus,  if  a  ship  insured  for  a  particular  voyage  arrive 
at  her  port  of  destination,  and  there  remain  24  hours, 
moored  in  safety,  or  if  she  be  insured  for  a  term,  and 
survive  the  term,  no  injury  which  she  could  have 
sustained  during  the  voyage  in  the  one  case,  or  dur- 
ing the  term  in  the  other,  however  great,  can  amount 
to  a  total  loss.  So,  in  the  case  of  an  insurance  on 
goods,  the  insurer  contracts  that  they  shall  arrive 
safe  at  the  port  of  delivery.  If  they  specifically  re- 
main, and  are  landed  at  the  port  of  delivery,  how- 
ever damaged  in  the  voyage,  the  injury  will  only 
amount  to  a  partial  loss  ;  being  of  the  nature  of  those 
losses  which  are  the  subject  of  average  contributions. 
Partial  losses  are  sometimes  stiled  average  losses. 

Losses  by  perils  of  the  sea.  These  are  generally"  un- 
derstood to  be  such  accidents  or  misfortunes  as  pro- 
ceed from  sea-damage  ;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  arise 
from  stress  of  weather,  winds,  waves,  lightning,  tem- 
pests, rocks,  sand,  &c.  This  sort  of  loss  may  happen 
by  the  ship's  foundering  at  sea ;  and  then  it  must,  in 
most  cases,  be  a  total  loss.     It  may  be  by  stranding. 
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either  accidental,  where  the  ship  is  driven  on  shore 
by  the  winds  and  waves  ;  or  voluntary,  when  she  is 
run  on  shore,  either  to  preserve  her  from  a  worse 
fate,  or  with  a  fraudulent  purpose.  If  the  stranding  ti 
be  followed  by  shipwreck,  then  it  becomes  a  total  loss;  If 
if  she  is  got  off  and  rendered  fit  to  continue  the  voy- 
age, it  is  a  partial  and  general  average  loss.  It  may 
also  happen  from  the  ship  striking  on  a  sunken  rock, 
which  may  occasion  the  springing  a  leak,  or  absolute 
shipwreck. 

If  a  ship  be  not  heard  of  for  a  reasonable  time,  slie 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  foundered  at  sea,  and  the 
insured  has  a  right  to  recover  as  such  of  the  under- 
writers,  Gree?i  v.  Brown,  1  Str.  1 199.  Park  63. 

In  France,  after  a  year  from  the  ship  sailing  on 
common  voyages,  and  two  years  on  distant  voyages, 
the  insured  have  a  right  to  abandon  and  demand  pay- 
ment without  any  other  proof  of  the  loss.  In  Spain, 
if  a  ship  has  not  been  heard  of  for  a  year  and  a  half 
on  a  voyage  to  or  from  the  Indies,  she  is  deemed  lost ; 
but  in  England  there  is  no  specific  limitation  of  time. 

If  a  ship  be  driven  by  stress  of  wreather  on  an  ene- 
my's coast,  but  not  materially  damaged,  and  she  be 
there  captured,  this  is  not  a  loss  b5Lthe  perils  of  the 
sea,  but  by  capture,  and  for  this  the  ijisured  may  re- 
cover on  a  policy  of  capture  only.  Green  v.  Elmslie, 
Pcahe  212.  Yet  it  has  been  holden  that  capture  is  a 
loss  by  the  perils  of  sea,  as  much  as  if  it  were  occa- 
sioned by  shipwreck  or  tempest,  2  Rol.  Ab.  248.  PI. 
10.  Comb.  56.  I  Shoiv.  322.  A  ship  destroyed  by 
the  worm  was  ruled  by  Lord  Kenyon  not  to  be 
within  the  covenant  of  loss  by  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
and  there  was  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Rho!  v. 
Parr,   Esp.  444. 

The  insurer  is  not  answerable  for  any  damage  to 
the  ship  occasioned  by  the  ordinary  service  she  is  en- 
gaged in ;  as  if  a  cable  break  by  the  friction  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  anchor  be  lost,  the  insurers  are  not 
liable  ;  but  if  by  some  extraordinary  accident,  or  the 
violence  of  the  winds  or  waves,  it  become  necessary 
to  slip  a  cable,  or  a  cable  be  broke,  and  an  anchor  lost, 
this  is  a  loss  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  within  the  policy. 
If  animals  be  insured,  their  death,  occasioned  by  tem- 
pest, shot  of  the  enemy,  jettison  in  a  storm,  or  any 
other  extraordinary  accident,  is  a  loss  within  the  po- 
licy, but  not  so  if  occasioned  by  disease. 

Where 
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Where  a  ship  is  damaged  by  runiiuig  foul  of  ano- 
ther, it  is  a  loss  within  the  policy,  unless  occasioned 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  master  or  mariners  of  the 
ship  insured  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  misconduct 
of  the  master  or  mariners  would  appear  to  amount  to 
barratry,  and  in  that  point  of  view  the  insurers  be 
liable  for  the  loss.  An  action,  however,  would  lie 
against  the  master  of  either  ship,  to  whom  negligence 
or  misconduct  is  imputable,  for  the  loss  he  has  occa- 
sioned. 

A  loss  l>v  ftre  which  is  merely  accidental,  and  not 
imputable  to  the  master  or  mariners,  is  undoubtedly 
within  the  policy.  If  a  ship  be  burnt  by  order  of  the 
state  where  she  happens  to  be,  to  prevent  infection, 
this  also  has  been  held  a  loss  within  the  policy. 

If  a  ship  be  attacked  by  an  enemy,  and  the  cap- 
tain, unable  to  defend  her,  leave  and  set  fire  to  her 
to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
the  insurer  is  said  to  be  liable. 

Cnpture  is  where  a  ship  is  taken  by  an  enemy  in 
war,  or  by  way  of  reprisals,  or  by  a  pirate.  Capture 
may  be  with  an  intent  to  possess  the  ship  and  cargo, 
or  only  to  seize  the  goods  on  board  as  contraband : 
the  former  is  a  capture,  the  latter  only  an  arrest  or 
detention.  Every  capture,  whether  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful, is  within  the  policy ;  provided  the  words  of  the 
policy  be  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Where  the 
ship  is  recaptured  before  abandonment,  it  is  a  partial 
less ;  and  the  insurer  is  bound  to  pay  the  salvage,  and 
othrr  necessary  expences  the  insured  may  have  incur- 
red to  recover  his  property.  In  general,  wherever  a 
ship  is  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  insured  may  aban- 
don, and  demand  as  for  a  total  loss  :  but  he  is  not 
bound  to  abandon  ;  if  he  do,  the  insurer,  in  case  of 
recapture,  will  stand  in  his  place,  and  is  liable  for  all 
fair  charges  occasioned  by  the  capture. 

Where  a  ship  warranted  neutral  is  captured  as  an 
enemy's  ship,  and  the  owners,  after  an  interlocutory 
decree  against  them,  agree  to  a  compromise  ;  this 
being  done  bona  fide,  the  insurer  is  liable  for  the  sum 
paid  by  the  insured  under  such  compromise.  Berens 
f.  Ruder,    I  ^/.  313. 

If  the  produce  of  an  enemy's  country  be  brought 
from  thence  in  barks,  and  put  on  board  a  neutral 
ship,  this  is  the  same  as  if  the  goods  had  been  ship- 
ped from  the  shore  in  a  neutral  port ;  but  a  neutral 
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ship,  trading  to  an  enemy's  colony  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  enemy's  ship,  is  liable  to  capture. 

By  statute  22  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  it  is  declared  un- 
lawful to  ransom  any  British  ship  taken  by  the  ene- 
my, and  all  contracts  or  securities  to  that  purpose  are 
declared  nul! ;  besides  a  penalty  of  50CI.  for  every 
offence  against  the  act  being  given  to  the  informer. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  III.  c.66.  S;  4,  if  a  ship  be  recap- 
tured before  she  be  carried  into  an  enemy's  port,  she 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  recaptors,  prosecute  her 
orie;iiial  voyage ;  and  the  recaptors  shall  not  be 
obhged  to  proceed  to  adjudication  till  after  six  months 
or  the  return  of  the  ship. 

Loss  by  detention  of  princes y  Isfc.  There  is  an  ob- 
vious difference  between  this  and  capture  ;  the  object 
of  the  one  is  prize,  that  of  the  other  detention,  with 
a  design  to  restore  the  ship  or  goods  detained,  or  pay 
the  value  to  the  owner  ;  and  though  neither  of  these 
should  be  done,  still  it  must  be  considered  as  the  ar- 
rest of  princes,  the  character  of  any  action  depending 
on  the  original  design  with  which  it  was  done.  An 
arrest  of  princes  may  be  at  sea,  as  well  as  in  port,  if 
it  be  done  from  public  necessity,  and  not  with  a  viev/ 
to  plunder. 

When  a  ship  is  detained  in  port  after  a  declaration 
of  war,  or  issuing  letters  of  reprisal,  this  more  re- 
sembles a  capture  than  a  detention,  and  gives  the  in- 
sured an  immediate  right  to  ab::ndon. 

If  a  neutral  vessel  be  taken  at  sea,  en  pretence  that 
she  is  an  enemy,  this  is  a  capture,  because  it  is  done 
as  an  act  of  hostility ;  but  if  she  be  unlawfully  ar- 
rested, under  pretence  that  she  committed  some  of- 
fence a<'ainst  the  law  of  nations,  this  is  an  arrest  of 
princes.  In  the  case  of  a  ship  seized  for  navigating 
against  the  laws  of  a  foreign  state,  not  paying  customs, 
&c.  this  shall  not  be  deemed  a  loss  by  detention  of 
princes  -,  though  perhaps  it  may  amount  to  barratry 
of  the  master. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  detention  is  an  embar- 
go ;  which  is  an  order  of  state,  usually  issued  in  time 
of  war,  or  threatened  hostilities,  prohibiting  the  de- 
parture of  ships  or  goods  from  some  or  all  of  the  ports 
of  such  state,  till  farther  orders.  This,  whether  legal 
or  not,  is  a  detention  within  the  policy.  By  the 
vf  or  A  people  in  the  policy  is  meant  the  force  of  the  na- 
tion, not  a  mob  of  lav.-less  rabble ;  a  ship  seized  by 

them 
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fhem  is  a  loss  by  pirates,  not  by  the  detention  of  a 
people.  Nejbit\.  Lushhigto)!,  /^'Y.K.  ■]%'^.  If  a  ship 
be  seized  by  authority  of  the  British  government,  this 
is  a  detention  within  the  policy,  for  which  the  insurer 
is  liable.  Green  v.  Tonkin,  2  Rnyin.  640.  Salk.  444. 
A  neutral  ship  and  stores,  being  insured  at  and  from 
an  enemy's  port,  and  an  embargo  being  there  laid  on 
by  the  enemy,  this  is  an  arrest  of  princes  ;  and,  if  the 
embargo  continue,  the  insured  may  abandon,  and 
recover  as  for  a  total  loss.  Rotrh  v.  Edie,  6  T.  R. 
425.  If  a  ship  be  seized  aftei-  a  cessation  of  arms,  and 
preliminaries  of  peace  are  signed,  this  is  not  a  capture, 
but  only  a  detention  of  princes.  Spencer  v.  Franco, 
Beatves  ;^  1 6. 

Loss  by  barratry.  Barratry  is  any  species  of  fraud 
committed  by  the  master  or  mariners,  whereby  the 
owners  sustain  an  injury  ;  as  by  running  away  with 
the  ship,  wilfully  carrying  her  out  of  her  course, 
sinking  or  deserting  her,  embezzling  the  cargo,  smug- 
gling, or  any  other  offence,  whereby  the  ship  or  car- 
go may  be  subjected  to  arrest,  detention,  loss,  or 
forfeiture.  No  fault  of  the  master  or  mariners 
amounts  to  b;irr.^try,  unless  it  proceed  from  an  inten- 
tion to  defraud  the  owners  ;  therefore  a  deviation,  if 
made  through  ignorance,  unskilfniness,  or  any  other 
motive  which  is  not  fraudulent,  although  it  will  avoid 
the  policy,  does  not  amount  to  barratry.  Phvn  v- 
Roy.  Ex.  /sssiir.  "^  T.  R.  505.  A  deviation  occasioned 
by  the  disobedience  of  the  seamen,  and  their  compul- 
sion of  the  captain,  has  also  been  holden  not  to  be  bar- 
ratry, where  not  done  with  an  intent  to  defraud  the 
owners.  Eltcn  v.  Brogihn,  a  Str.  1264.  And  yet, 
where  a  captain  cruised  in  quest  of  prize  contrary  to 
his  orders,  this  was  deemed  barratry,  though  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owners.  AIoss  v.  Byrom,  6T.  K. 

379- 

Barratry  ran  only  be  committed  by  the  master  and 
mariners  by  some  act  contrary  to  their  duty,  in  the 
relation  they  stand  to  the  owners  of  the  ship;  there- 
fore an  owner  cannot  himself  commit  barratry,  nor 
can  it  be  committed  with  his  consent.  Thus,  if  a  ship 
is  engaged  to  carry  goods  straight  to  Marseilles,  but 
wiftead  of  going  thither  direct  she  goes  first  to  Ge- 
noa and  Leghorn  •,  this  being  done  by  the  authority 
of  the  owner,  and  for  his  benefit,  it  is  not  barratry. 
^tami.-.ii  V.  ByQ-j.11,  2  Str.  1 173.    Again,  after  bills  of 
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lading  are  signed  by  the  captain,  and  delivered  to  the 
'owner  of  goods,  the  captain,  at  the  desire  of  the 
owner,  signs  new  bills  of  lading,  changing  the  desti- 
nation cf  the  ship  ;  and  by  this  contrivance  the  goods 
are  sold  for  the  use  of  the  owner  of  the  ship,  in  dcSraud 
of  the  owner  of  the  goods;  but  this  being  done  with  the 
concurrence  of  tlie  owner,  was  held  not  to  be  barratry. 
Nott  and  others,  assignees  of  Hague,  v.  Bjtirdieu,  i  T, 

R-  323- 

If  the  master  be  also  the  owner,  even  although,  he 
has  mortgaged  the  ship,  he  cannot  commit  barratry  ; 
but  either  in  this  case,  or  where  the  captain  is  the  in- 
sured, the  insurers  may  be  liable  for  the  barratry  of 
tlie  sailors,  in  which  he  has  no  part.  Where  a  ship 
is  let  out  to  freight  generally,  the  freighter  being  con- 
sidered as  the  owner  for  that  voyage,  a  deviation  for 
an  illegal  purpose,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  freighter,  will  be  barratry,  though  with  the 
consent  of  the  original  owners.  Valhjo  v.  IVkeckr, 
Coivp.  143.  Though  barratry  inust  be  strictly  proved, 
yet  proof  of  this  is  prima  facie  evidence,  without  shew- 
ing negatively  that  he  was  not  the  owner.  Ross  v.  Hun- 
ter, 4  T.  R.  33.  See  general  zixticlc Barratry. 

Loss  by  average  contributions.  The  goods  on  board 
are  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests,  tov/ards 
any  particular  loss  or  expence  incurred  for  the  gene- 
ral safety  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  so  that  the  particular 
loser  may  not  be  a  greater  sufferer  than  the  other 
owners  of  goods.  Thus,  where  the  goods  of  a  partl- 
cidar  merchant  are  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the 
ship  ;  where  the  masts,  cables,  anchors,  or  other  fur- 
niture of  the  ship  are  cut  away  or  destroyed  for  the 
safety  of  thewhole;  where  money  or  goods  is  given  as  a 
composition  to  pirates  ;  where  damage  is  sustained  in 
defending  the  ship  against  aa  enemy  or  pirate  ;  where 
an  expence  is  incurred  for  physic  and  attendance- in 
curing  the  seamen  wounded  in  dti'ence  of  the  ship, 
or  in  a  lawsuit  before  a  foreign  court  of  admiralty  for 
her  defence  or  recovery :  in  these  and  similar  cases 
the  loss  is  the  proper  subject  of  a  general  contribution, 
and  ought  to  be  rateably  borne  by  the  owners  of  the 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  so  that  the  loss  may  fall  pro- 
portionably  on  all. 

This  is  termed  general  or  gross  average,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  what  is  often  but  improperly  termed 
particular  average,  but  which,  in  truth,  means  a  par- 

trcular. 
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titular,  anil  not  a  general  loss,  and  has  no  affinity  to 
average  properly  so  called.  There  are  also  small 
charges  called  petty  or  accustomed  averages,  such  as 
pilotage,  towage,  light  money,  river  charges,  digging 
the  ship  out  of  the  ice,  &c.  These  charges  when  in- 
curred in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  voyage,  are  not 
considerctl  as  a  loss  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy, 
but  are  borne,  one-third  by  the  ship,  and  two-thirds 
by  the  cargo ;  but  if  incurred  for  any  extraordinary 
purpose  in  the  voyage,  as  to  provide  against  any  im- 
pending danger,  or  in  consetjuence  of  the  ship  being 
driven  out  of  her  course  by  stress  of  weather,  then 
they  will  be  deemed  general  average. 

General  average  can  only  be  claimed  where  the  sa- 
crifice was  absolutely  necessary,  and  where  it  appears 
to  have  conduced  to  the  safety  of  the  ship.  Thus,  if  a 
piratehaving  made  himself  master  of  the  ship,  take  only 
the  goods  of  a  particular  person,  or  if  some  particular 
goods  be  damaged  in  a  storm,  the  rest  shall  not  be 
contributory.  So,  if  on  the  apprehension  of  an  attack 
of  an  enemy  some  goods  are  landed,  and  the  rest 
taken,  the  owner  of  the  goods  taken  shall  not  have 
average  of  the  goods  saved  ;  for  the  salvage  of  this  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  taking  of  the  rest,  neither  was  the 
taking  of  those  the  cause  of  the  salvage  of  the  goods 
saved.  It  is  also  necessary  to  constitute  average,  that 
the  rest  of  the  cargo  were  actually  saved  ;  for  sl-.ould 
goods  be  thrown  overboard  in  a  storm,  and  the  ship 
afterwards  perish  in  the  same  storm,  there  shall  be  no 
contribution  of  the  goods  saved,  if  any,  the  object  of 
throwing  the  goods  overboard  not  having  been  ob- 
tained ;  but  if  in  continuing  the  course  the  ship 
should  afterwards  be  lost,  then  any  of  the  gooils  saved 
must  contribute  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  jettison. 
On  the  same  principle,  if  goods  put  into  lighters  to 
enable  a  ship  to  get  up  a  river  be  lost,  the  rest  shall 
contribute  ;  but  iftheshipbe  lost,  then  the  goods  in 
the  lighters  shall  not  contribute. 

On  a  policy  on  the  ship,  the  wages  of  the  ship's 
company  while  she  was  under  repair,  not  occasioned 
by  any  extraordinary  accident,  cannot  be  recovered 
from  the  insurers,  Piiik  i2j.  If  a  ship  be  obliged  to 
put  into  port  to  repair,  the  expence  of  unloading  and 
reloading  the  cargo,  and  the  expences  of  the  repair, 
are  the  subject  of  a  general  average.  But  no  injury, 
occasioned  by  mere  sea  damage,  can  properly  give  a 
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right  to  general  average  ;  as  if  the  ship  be  damaged  m 
her  hull  or  her  rigging.  And  if  a  ship  spring  a  'leak 
in  a  storm,  by  which  the  goods  on  board  are  spoiled, 
this  is  a  simple  or  particular  average,  or  particular 
loss,  and  not  subject  to  an  average  contribution. 

As  to  the  articles  liable  to  contribute,  the  rufe  is, 
that  the  ship,  freight,  and  every  thing  remaining  of 
the  cargo,  is  subject  to  this  charge;  therefore,  money, 
plate,  and  jewels  are  as  much  liable  as  more  heavy  and 
bulky  goods.  But  the  persons  on  board,  their  wearing 
apparel,  and  the  jewels  belonging  to  it,  shall  not  con- 
tribute ;  neither  are  seamen's  wages  liable  to  contri- 
bute. 

It  the  ship  escape  the  danger  which  made  the  sa- 
crifice necessary,  and  arrive  at  her  port  of  destination, 
the  captain  should  regul.:rly  enter  and  extend  his  pro- 
test, and  he,  with  some  of  the  crew,  nialce  affidavit 
of  the  facts.  The  average  should  then  be  settled,  and 
be  paid  before  the  cai'go  is  landed,  the  owners  haviu;; 
a  lien  on  the  goods  on  board  both  for  the  freight, 
and  to  answer  all  necessary  averages  and  contributions, 
otherwise  the  sufferers  have  a  remedy  against  the  cap- 
tain or  owners,  for  neglecting  to  adjust  or  collect  the 
average. 

Lois  by  the  expcncc  of  salvage.     At  common  law  the 
party  has  a  lien  on  every  thing  saved,  till  payment  of 
salvage;  but  the  regulations  now  principally  in  force 
are  ascertained  by  acts  of  parliament.     By  12  Anne, 
Stat.  2.   c.    1 8,  persons   employed  in   the  salvage  of 
ships,  &.'c.  shall  within  thirty  days  be  paid  a  reason- 
able reward  by  the  commander,  mariners,  or  owners, 
otherwise  the  ship,  &c.  so  saved,  to  remain  in  custody 
of  the  collector  of  the  customs,  until  all  charges  be 
paid,  and  all  persons  so  employed  be  reasonably  re- 
warded.    In  case  of  dilFerence  as  to  the  quantum, 
it  is  to  be  determined  by  three  neighboilring  justices. 
In  case  no  claimant  shall  appear  to  the  goods  saved, 
then  the  chief  oflicer  of  the  customs  of  the  nearest 
port   shall  apply  to  the  nearest  justices,  who  are  to 
put  some  responsible  person  into  possession  of  the 
goods,   and   if  they   be  not  leg.illy  claimed  within 
twelve  months,  they  shall  be  publicly  sold ;    or,  if 
perishable,  immedi.itely  sold,  and  the  produce  trans- 
mitted   to    the   exchequer,   for    the   benefit  ,of  tlie 
owner.     By  the  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  persons  not  em- 
ployed in  the  salvage,  who  shall   sivc   u.y  ^llip   or 
3  M  goods, 
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gooJs,  or  give  notice  of  any  goods  unlawfully  bought, 
sold,  or  concealed,  sliall  be  entitled  to  salvage.  By 
the  same  act,  the  nearest  magistrate,  collector  of  the 
customs,  or  chief  constable,  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the 
sheriff,  magistrates,  &c.  five  of  whom  may  employ 
persons  for  saving  ships  and  goods,  and  adjust  the 
quantum  of  salvage.  Aiid  if  the  salvage  be  not  paid, 
or  security  given,  witliin  forty  days,  the  officer  of 
the  customs  shall  raise  money  by  bill  of  sale  of  the 
ship  or  goods  saved,  redeemable  on-  payment  of  the 
principal,  and  four  per  cent  interest.  By  the  33  Geo. 
III.  c.  66,  ships  recaptured  at  any  time  shall  pay,  if 
retaken  by  men  of  war,  one  eighth,  and  if  by  priva- 
teers, one  fixth  of  salvage ;  if  retaken  by  them  jointly, 
the  judge  of  the  admiralty  to  proportionate  the  sal- 
vage. But  if  the  recaptured  ship  shall  appear  to 
have  been  set  forth  by  the  enemy  as  a  sb.Tp  of  war, 
she  shall  be  lawful  prize  to  the  captors. 

The  insured  need  not  in  his  action  declare  for  sal- 
vage, but  may  recover  under  a  declaration,  for  the 
loss  which  occasioned  it,  and  the  damage  the  goods 
have  sustained.  In  case  of  neutral  ships  captured  by 
the  enemy,  and  retaken  by  British  men  of  war,  or 
privateers,  the  court  of  admiralty  has  a  discretionary 
power  of  adjusting  the  salvage.  Before  an  action  will 
lie  for  a  loss  by  payment  of  salvage,  the  amount  must 
be  ascertained  by  decision  of  the  court  of  admiralty. 

Abandotiment.  The  insured  may  abandon  in  every 
case  where,  in  consequence  of  any  of  the  perils  in- 
sured against,  the  voyage  is  lost,  or  not  worth  pur- 
luing;  where  the  thing  insured  is  so  damaged  as  to 
be  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  owner,  where  the  salvage 
is  immoderate,  where  what  is  saved  is  of  less  value  than 
the  freight,  or  where  further  expence  is  necessary,  and 
the  insurer  will  not  undertake  to  pay  that  expence,  &c. 

Capture  by  an  enemy  or  a  pirate,  an  arrest  of 
princes,  or  even  an  embargo,  \s  prima  facie  a  total  loss, 
and  the  insured  may  immediately  elect  to  abandon, 
and  give  notice  to  the  insurer  of  his  intention  so  to 
do,  which  entitles  him  to  claim  as  for  a  total  loss. 
But  as  the  insured  cannot  abandon  till  he  has  received 
advice  of  the  loss  ;  if  at  the  time  he  receives  such  ad- 
vice, or  before  he  has  elected  to  abandon,  he  receive 
advice  that  the  ship  or  goods  are  recovered,  or  in 
safety,  then  he  cannot  abandon.  If  a  captured  ship 
be  retai:cn,  and  permitted  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 
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so  that  she  suffers  but  a  small  temporary  Inconveni- 
ence, this  would  be  a  partial,  not  a  total,  loss.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  title  torestitution  on  recapture  does 
not  always,  or  necessarily  deprive  the  insured  of  the 
right  to  abandon  ;  for  if  from  the  capture  the  voyage 
be  lost,  or  not  worth  pursuing,  and  the  salvage  very 
high,  or  the  insurer  will  not  undertake  to  pay  the  fa-  jJ 
ture  expence,  the  insured  may  abandon.  If  the 
thing  insured  be  recovered  before  the  loss  be  paid, 
it  will  be  total  or  partial,  according  to  the  final  event ; 
that  is,  according  to  the  state  of  the  case  when  the 
claim  is  made.  But  if  after  a  total  loss  has  been 
paid,  the  thing  insured  be  recovered,  the  insured  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  refund.  The  insured  may  abandon 
if  the  voyage  be  defeated,  or  not  worth  pursuing  •, 
but  he  cannot  merely  by  abandoning  turn  a  part/al 
into  a  total  loss.  And  though  there  may  have  been 
at  one  time  a  total  loss,  yet  the  insured  cannot  aban- 
don after  the  final  event  has  determined  it  to  be  only 
a  partial  loss,  at  the  time  of  the  action  brought.  As 
the  insured  is  in  no  case  obliged  to  abandon,  so  no 
right  to  a  total  loss  can  be  vested  in  him  till  he  has 
made  his  election.  The  plaintiff  on  a  policy  can  only 
receive  indemnity  according  to  the  nature  of  his  case 
at  the  time  of  the  action  brought,  or  at  most,  at  tht 
time  of  his  offer  to  abandon.  If  on  a  recapture,  the 
captain  sell  the  ship  and  cargo,  as  being  the  best  to  be 
done  for  all  concerned,  the  insured  may  abandon. 
Mills  V.  Fletcher,  Douglas  219.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  captain  purchase  the  ship  from  the  captors,  on  ac- 
count of  the  oAvnersjthe  money  paid  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  salvage,  is  only  a  partial  loss.  M'' Masters  v. 
Shoolbred,  Esp.  Rep.  237. 

Shipiurech  is  generally  a  total  loss.  What  may  be 
saved  of  the  ship  or  cargo  is  so  uncertain,  that  the 
law  cannot  distinguish  this  from  the  loss  of  the 
whole.  The  wreck  of  the  ship  may  remain,  but  the 
ship  be  lost.  A  thing  is  said  to  be  destroyed,  when  it 
is  so  broken,  disjointed,  or  otherwise  injured,  that  it 
no  longer  exists  in  its  original  nature  and  essenc;-. 
So  goods  may  remain  ;  but  if  no  ship  can  be  procured 
in  a  reasonable  time,  to  carry  them  to  the  place  of 
their  destination,  the  voyage  is  lost.  But  a  mere 
stranding  of  the  ship  is  notof  itself  a  total  loss;  it  is  only 
where  the  stranding  is  followed  by  shipwreck,  or  the 
ship  is  otherwise  incapable  of  prosecuting  her  voyage. 

No 
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"No  partial  loss,  however  great,  can  be  turned  into  a 
■ital  lo«s.  Thus  a  ship  performed  her  voyage,  and 
rrivcd  at  the  place  of  her  destination,  but  so  damaged 
th.-.t  she  was  not  worth  repairing;  but  as  the  damage 
was  only  estimated  at  48  per  cent,  this  was  held  not 
to  be  a  total  loss,  which  entitled  the  plaintiff  to  aban- 
don. Cazalet  V.  SA  Barbe,  I  T.  R.  1S7.  A  ship  in- 
sured for  six  months,  receives  great  injury  within  the 
time,  and  the  captain  being  unable  to  get  her  repaired, 
"sells  her  after  the  time,  this  is  not  a  total  but  a  partial 
loss.  Fourueaua  v.  Bradley,  B.  R.  East,  20  Geo.  ill. 
Pork  166 ■  h\  like  manner  a  privateer,  insured  fjr 
four  months,  free  from  average,  and  forced  into  port 
by  a  mutiny  of  the  crew,  but  in  safety  at  her  port 
after  the  four  months  are  expired,  the  insurM 
can  recover  for  no  loss;  not  for  an  average  loss,  because 
the  insurance  was  free  from  average;  and  not  for  a  total 
loss,  because  it  was  only  an  average  loss.  Fifzgeru/d  v. 
Pole,  5  Bro.  Pari .  Cas.  131.  Willes  64 1 .  But  if  by  any 
accident  or  misfortune  the  ship  be  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding on  heir  voyage,  and  the  voyage  be  thereby  let, 
tliis  is  atotal  loss,  not  only  of  the  ship  and  fireight,  but 
alsoof  thecafgOjif  noothershipcanbepfociired  to  carry 
it  to  the  place  of  its  destination.  Manning  v.  Neivi- 
haw,  B.  R.  Tr.  22    Geo.  III.   MS.  S.  C.Psrk  169. 

With  respect  to  the  time  within  which  the  insured 
must  abandon,  the  rule  is,  that  as  soon  as  he  receives 
advice  of  a  total  loss,  he  must  make  his  election  whe- 
ther he  will  abandon  or  not.  If  he  determine  to 
abandon,  he  must  give  the  underwriters  notice  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  intelligence  arrives,  and 
any  unnecessary  delay  will  amount  to  a  waiver  of  his 
right  to  abandon,  and  reduce  it  to  a  partial  loss, 
whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  damage.  Mitchell  v. 
Edie,  I  T.  R.  608.  AHwo-aI  v.  Pickle,  at  N.  P. 
B.  R.  after  Mich.  1795,  Park  172* 

If  the  underwriters  demand  an  abandonment  of 
THorc  than  they  have  insured,  this  need  not  prevent 
■  the  insured  from  abandoning  to  the  amount  of  the 
Sum  insured  ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  <\q  50,  he  cannot  re- 
cover as  for  a  total  loss.  Havdock  v.  Rochvocd,  3 
T.  R.  268.  But  if  by  any  interference  of  the  under- 
writers, the  insured  be  actually  prevented  from  aban- 
^doninp,  they  shall  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  si  m 
insured.  'Ihus  a  total  loss  having  happened,  the  in- 
jured proposes  to  pliandon,  but  \-  di-'n  .d'll  hv  the 
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underwriters,  who  order  the  ship  to  be  icp.iired,  but 
afterwards  refuse  to  pay  for  the  repairs,  and  the  ship 
is  therefore  obliged  to  be  sold  ;  here  the  insurers  are 
liable  for  all  the  loss  sustained  to  the  amount  insured. 
Da  Costa  V.  Newrthiini,  2  T.  R.  407. 

In  order  to  an  abandonment,  no  protest  is  neces- 
sary in  England,  as  it  is  in  some  foreign  countries  j 
nor  is  there  any  particular  form  or  solemnity  of  the 
abandonment ;  it  is  only  required  to  be  explicit. 
The  notice  may  be  given  either  to  the  underwriter 
himself,  or  to  the  agent  who  has  subscribed  for  him  ; 
and  this  is  necessary  though  the  ship  and  cargo  were 
sold  and  converted  into  money  before  the  notice  of 
loss  was  received.  If  the  insurance  be  entire,  the  in- 
sured cannot  abandon  for  part  only ;  but  if  the  same 
person  insures  his  e;oods  by  different  policies,  or  if  in 
the  same  policy  they  be  separately  valued,  he  may 
abandon  any  separate  part,  and  retain  the  rest ;  or  he 
may  abandon  either  ship  or  cargo,  if  separately  valued, 
but  not  if  insured  for  one  entire  sum.  The  abandon- 
ment must  be  simple,  unconditional,  and  absolut.*. 

In  England  freight  being  insurable  separately  from 
the  ship,  the  abandonment  of  tlie  ship  does  not  tranr- 
fer  to  the  insurer  the  freight  she  has  earned.  Whev 
the  insurance  is  for  less  than  the  value  of  the  thing 
insured,  the  abandonment  is  in  the  same  propo.'-tioa. 
Thus  if  goods  of  the  value  of  500CI.  be  insured  on'y 
to  the  amount  of  4000I.  and  a  total  loss  happen,  1!  .-' 
insured  shall  only  abandon  four-fifths  of  what  is 
saved ;  the  remaining  fifth  will  belong  to  himself, 
and  for  it  he  will  be  tenant  in  common  with  the  in- 
surers. So  if  goods  be  partly  insured,  and  motiey  be 
borrowed  on  respondentia  for  the  residue,  the  insurer 
will  have  the  legal  title  to  what  is  abandoned,  and  the 
lender  an  equitable  claim  for  his  proportion. 

If  after  the  loss  is  paid,  compensation  is  made  to 
the  owner  for  the  loss  sustained,  this  compensation 
shall  go  to  the  underwriters.  Randall  v.  Cockrnn,  in 
Chanc.  i  Vez.  98.  If  the  ship,  after  abandonment, 
arrive  safe,  the  insurer  shall  have  all  the  profits  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  insured  is  entitled  to  nothing,  except 
for  so  much  as  was  uninsured;  but  they  cannot  com- 
pel the  ■in<:nred  to  take  back  the  thing  insured,  and 
refund  the  ;ioney.  An  abandonment  once  pro- 
p?rly  made,  on  suflicicnt  ground,  and  accepted 
bv  the  ir.sv.rpr<.  i*;  ab-olute  and  Inuding  on  boili 
;  M.I  parties, 
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parties,  and  can  o:ily  hi   revoked    by  mutual   con- 
sent. 

In  the  event  of  shipwreck,  or  other  misfortune, 
the  effects  saved  continue  till  abaudomnent  of  the 
property  of  the  insured,  v.-ho  is  bound  injustice  and 
honour  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  rescue  them  from 
destruction.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  our  policies 
provide  that  iu  case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune  to  the 
insured,  their  factors,  servants  and  assigns  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  sue  and  labour  about  th.-  defence,  safeguard 
and  recovery  of  the  goods  and  merchandizes,  and 
ship,  &c.  without  prejudice  to  the  insurance;  to  the 
charges  whereof  the  insurers  agree  to  contribute  each 
according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  subscription. 
This  establishes  that  till  the  insured  have  received 
advice  of  the  loss,  no  act  of  the  captain  siiall.  preju- 
dice their  right  to  abandon.  From  the  nature  of  his 
situation,  the  captain  has  an  implied  authority,  not 
only  from  the  insured,  but  also  from  the  insurers, 
and  all  others  interested  in  the  ship  or  cargo,  in  case 
of  jnisfortune,  to  act  according  to  his  discretion  for 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  they  are  all  bound 
by  liis  acts.  Ali.'/s  v.  Fletcher,  Doug,  219.  For 
whatever  is  recovered  of  the  effects  insured  the  cap- 
tain is  accountable.  If  the  insured  neglect  to  aban- 
don when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  he  adopts 
the  acts  of  the  captain,  and  is  bound  bv  them.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  insurers,  after  notice  of  aban- 
donment, suffer  the  captain  to  continue  in  the  ma- 
nagement, he  becomes  their  agent,  and  they  are 
bound  by  his  acts.  Sailors  are  bound  to  assist  in 
saving  and  preserving  the  ship  and  merchandize  when 
a  misfortune  happens  ;  and  while  they  are  so  em- 
ployed they  are  entitled  to  wages,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
what  is  saMed  will  allow  ;  but  if  they  refuse  to  assist, 
iliey  shall  have  neither  wages  nor  reward. 

Adjustment  of  Lis.  In  settling  the  amount  of  the 
indemnity  which  the  insured  is  entitled  to,  and  lix- 
jng  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  each  underwriter, 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  contract  of  insurance 
should  not  be  lucrative  to  the  insured,  nor  enable  h\m 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  loss  of  another,  and  he 
is  entitled  only  to  a  fair  indemnity,  according  to  the 
damage  sustained  and  the  sum  insured. 

In  case  of  a  total  loss,  where  the  insured  aban- 
dons, and  the  policy  is  a  valued  one,  he  is  entitled 
to  reserve  the  whole  sum  insured,  subject  to  such  de- 
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ductions  as  are  enumerated  in  the  policy.  It  is  only 
in  the  case  of  a  total  loss  that  there  is  any  difference 
between  an  open  and  a  valued  policy  In  a  valued 
policy  the  value  is  admitted,  and  the  insured  has  only 
to  prove  that  tlie  goods  insured  were  on  board.  On 
an  open  policy  it  is  moreover  necessary  to  prove  their  || 
value.  15nt  with  respect  to  a  partial  loss  the  like  in- 
quiry is  to  be  made  of  the  amount  iu  either  sort  of 
policy.     2  Btnr.  1 171. 

\Vhen  the  loss  consists  in  the  total  loss  of  one  en- 
tire individual  parcel  of  the  goods  insured,  and  this 
is  capable  of  a  several  and  distinct  application  ;  as  if, 
out  of  TOO  hhds.  of  sugar,  ten  happen  to  be  lost  and 
the  rest  arrive  safe,  the  insurer  must  pay  the  value  of 
the  ten.  2  Btirr.  11 70.  When  part  of  the  goods  is 
saved,  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  freight,  the 
practice  is  to  deduct  the  freight  from  the  sal- 
vage, and  make  up  the  loss  on  the  difference ; 
where  the  freight  exceeds  the  salvage,  it  is  a  total 
loss.  Bo\fieldy.  Broiun,  2  Sfr.  1065.  But  where  all 
the  goods  are  damaged,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
gt/nntuin  of  such  damage,  which  is  done  by  taking  the 
value  of  the  goods  in  their  damaged  state,  and  deduct- 
ing it  from  the  prime  cost.  If  several  articles  be  in- 
sured for  one  entire  sum,  but  each  distinctly  valued, 
and  only  one  be  put  in  risk,  if  that  one  be  lost,  the 
insured  shall  recover  such  a  proportion  of  the  sum 
insured  as  the  value  of  that  article  bore  to  the  whole. 
Amery  v    Rogers,  Esp.  Rep.  207. 

With  respect  to  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  goods, 
diversities  of  opinions  have  been  at  various  times 
prevalent;  but  it  is  now  an  invariable  rule  to  estimate 
a  total  loss,  not  by  any  supposed  price  which  the 
goods  might  have  been  deemed  worth  at  the  time  of 
the  loss,  or  for  which  they  might  have  been  sold  at 
their  market,  but  according  to  the  invoice  price,  and 
all  duties  and  expences  till  put  on  board,  and  the  pre- 
mium of  insurance.  Dick  v.  Allen,  Pari  104.  Nei- 
ther is  the  difference  of  exchange  to  be  regarded 
in  the  adjustment,  for  the  underwriter  docs  not  in- 
sure against  any  loss  arising  from  such  causes.  'TM- 
lasson  v.  Bewick,  Esp.  77.  in  cases  of  general  average- 
the  things  saved  contribute  not  according  to  the  prime 
cost,  but  according  to  the  price  for  which  they  may 
be  sold  at  the  time  of  settling  the  averages. 

A  ship  is  valued  at  the  sum  she  is  worth  at  the  time 
she  sails  on  the  voyage  insured,  including  the  ex- 
pences 
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peuces  of  repairs,  the  value  of  lier  fui'niture,  pro- 
visions and  stores,  the  money  advanced  to  the  ship's 
company,  and  in  general  every  expence  of  outfit, 
besides  the  premium  of  insurance. 

A  partial  loss  of  either  ship  or  goods  is  that  pro- 
portion of  the  prime-cost  which  is  equal  to  the  dimi- 
nution in  value  occasioned  by  the  damage.  In  a  case 
on  a  valued  policy  upon  goods,  it  was  determined  that 
the  diminution  in  value  was  that  proportion  of  the 
val\ie  in  the  policy,  which  the  diiicrence  between  the 
price  in  the  sound  and  the  price  of  the  damaged  bore 
to  the  price  of  the  sound  at  the  port  of  delivery. 
Leii'is  \.  Rihkcr,  2  Burr.  1 167.  If  the  value  of  the 
policy  exceed  the  interest  of  the  insured,  the  loss  is 
adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  policy  were  an 
open  one,  and  the  computation  must  be  made  by  the 
real  interest  on  board,  not  by  the  value  in  the  pohcy. 
Le  Cras  v.  Hugha,  B.  11.  E.  22  G.  HI.  MS. 

The  question  here  was,  by  what  rule  or  measure 
the   average  was  to  be  calculated.     It  was  contended 
on   the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  as  a  policy  of  in- 
surance was  a  contract  of  indemnity,  and  that  as  the 
underwriters,  for  a  certain  premium,    undertook  to 
indemnify  hii'.i  against  any  loss  to  that  cargo,  it  part 
of  .it  came  to  the  market  sound,  and  another  part 
came  in  a  deteriorated  state,  he  had  a  right  to  con- 
sider the  invoice  price  of  that  which  was  in  a  dete- 
riorated  state,  to  consider  its  value  at  the  port  of 
destination,  compared  with  that  which  was  in  a  sound 
state,  and  from  thence  to  draw  the  average:  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  insisted  that  the  whole  of  the 
cargo,  sound  and  unsound,  ought  to  be  brought  into 
hotch  potch,  and  tlien  consider  what  the  loss  would  be. 
After  much  discussion,  Mr.  Oliphant,  a  respectable 
merchant,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  constaiit 
habit  of  settling  average  losses,  produced  a  settlement 
of  the  average  loss  in  question  under  his  own  liand, 
from  which  it  a]ipeared  that  the  v/hole  invoice  price 
of  the  cargo  was  1352I.  without  premium  and  costs. 
When  these  were  added  the  amount  was  ly^Jfh  The 
principle  on  which  he  founded  this  settlement  v/as  as 
follows.     The  insured  stood  covered  only  for  their 
invoice  amount,  and  for  the  premium  and  charges  in- 
curred on  that  at  the  time  of  shipping. 

To  ascertain  this  loss  Mr.  Oliphant  said  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  leani  what  the  value  of  the  damaged  goods 
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was  at  the  time,  and  what  they  would  have  been 
worth  if  they  had  arrived  sound.  "  I  consider  it  ne- 
cessary (said  Mr.  Oliphant)  to  determine  this  before 
any  duty  or  subordinate  charges  are  incurred,  because 
whatever  additions  may  be  made  posterior  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  risk  tending  to  enhance  the  price, 
have,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  average. 
'i'he  additional  pi  ice  is  a  mere  reimbursement  of  my 
advances  ;  by  deducting  these  therefore  from  the  gross 
price,  I  find  the  true  vajue  of  the  commodity.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantum  of  the  damage 
but  by  comparing  the  price  of  the  sound  and  unsound 
commodity  at  the  port  of  delivery,  and  then  com- 
paring that  difference  with  the  invoice  price,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  it  it  amounted  to.  I 
only  use  the  market  to  ascertain  the  quantum  of  da- 
mage. If  the  sound  goods  are  worth  loool.  and  the 
damaged  were  worth  500I.,  I  demand  only  one-half, 
that  is,  of  the  invoice  or  original  price." 

In  making  his  calculation  Mr.  Oliphant  asserted  he 
had  gone  on  the  most  strict  and  liberal  manner, accord- 
ing to  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion  in  the  tase  of  Lewis  and 
Rucker,  and  invariably  protected  the  underwriters 
against  the  effect  of  the  market.  If  the  whole  of  the 
duties,  freight,  and  other  charges  were  atkled  to  the 
damaged,  which  were  added  to  the  sound,  it  would 
diminish  the  average  very  considerably.     An  article 

mi'ht  be  delivered  to  him  diminished  in  its  intrinsic 
o 

value  only  one-fifth,  but  that  was  not  his  damage.  His 
damage  was  determined  by  what  came  net  into  his 
pocket  from  the  damaged  goods,  compared  with  what 
he  would  have  received  net  if  they  had  been  sound, 
and  taking  such  a  proportion  as  they  have  to  each 
other  out  of  the  sum  insured. 

Lord  Kenyon  said  that  the  ground  upon  which  Mr. 
Oliphant  went  was  extremely  clear,  and  appeared  to 
be  admitted  by  the  parties  on  both  sides,  and  the 
plaintiff  obtained  accordingly  a  verdict. 

If  there  be  a  clause  to  be  free  of  average  from  a 
particular  risk  under  so  much  per  cent.,  and  a  loss 
occasioned  by  that  risk  takes  place,  the  proportion 
which  the  loss  bears  to  the  cargo  must  j^  calcu- 
lated on  the  cargo  which  was  on  board  when  the  loss 
happened.     Rhol.  v-  Farr,  Esp.  Rep.  444. 

These  principles  of  calculation  relative  to  the  ad- 
justment of  average  loss,  were  fully  discussed  and  settled 

in 
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in  tlie  CISC  of  Jok/istonev.  Sheddon,  sit.  after  Trinity 
'J'erm,  40  G.  III.  at  Guildhall,  before  Lord  Kenyon. 
The  adjustment  being  made,  is  usually  indorsed  on 
the  policy  and  signed  by  the  underwriters,  with  a 
promise  to  pay  at  a  particular  time.  This  is/nVw 
facie  evidence  against  them,  and,  if  not  impeached, 
sufficient  to  enable  the  insurer  to  recover  without 
any  ether  proof.  Hog  v.  Gctildiiey,  at  N.  P.  after 
Trin.  1754-  Beaiues^'^o.  Rodgeiis  \.  M(iylor,iA'is.V. 
after  Trinity  1790.  Park  118. 

The  mode  of  adjusting  averages  is  now  under  con- 
sideration at  Lloyd's,  and  the  committee  appear  to 
coincide  with  Lord  Kenyon  in  giving  the  preference 
to  the  mode  acted  Upon  by  Mr.  Oliphant. 

Return  of  premium.    The  premium  is  to  be  returned 
in  all  cases  where  the  contract  is  void  for  want  of  in- 
terest; which  may  be  either  total,  as  where  the  in- 
sured has  nothing  on  board  the   ship ;  or  partial, 
where  he  has  some  interest,  but  not  to  the  amount  in 
the  policy ;  and  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  in- 
surance is  made  through  mistake,  misinformation,  or 
other  innocent  cause,  without  interest,  or  for  more 
than  the  real  interest,  there  shall  be  a  return  of  pre- 
mium.    If  by  several  policies,  made  without  fraud, 
the  sum  insured  exceeds  the  value  of  the  effects,  the 
several  policies  in  effect  make  but  one  insurance,  and 
will  be  good  to  the  extent  of  the  true  interest  of  the 
insured  ;  and,  in  case  of  loss,  all  the  underwriters  on 
the  several  policies  shall  pay  according  to  their  re- 
spective subscriptions  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  all  will 
be  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium  for  the  sum  in- 
sured above  the  value  of  the  effects,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  quotas.     On  a  wager  policy  the  in- 
sured cannot  recover  back  the  premium,  at  least  after 
the  risk  is  run.     This  policy  is  void,  as  being  with- 
out interest,  but  both  parties  being  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  statute   (19  Geo.  II.    c.  37),  the  rule,  that 
where  both  parties  are  equally  crimmal  the  possessor 
has  the  advantage,  applies,  and  the  insured  cannot 
recover  back  the    premium.       Laurie   v.    Bourdieu, 
Doug.  45 1.     In  this  case,  liowever,  Mr.  Justice  BuIIer 
agreed  with  the  other  judges,  that  it  was  a  gaming 
policy  and  without  interest :  but  he  held,  that  the 
reason  why  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  was,  that 
an  action  brought  to  rescind    a  contract    must   be 
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brought  while  the  contract  contitnies  executory  ;  fiiat 
in  this  case  the  plaintiffs  waited  till  after  the  risk  wa? 
run,  when  it  was  too  late  •,  had  they  brought  their 
action  before  the  risk  was  over,  they  might  have  re- 
ccTv-ered. 

It  has  since  been  determined,  that  if  the  contract 
be  void,  as  being  a  rc-insurance  within  the  stat.  19 
G.  II.  c.  37.  s.  4,  the  insured  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
return  of  premituTi.  /mdreev.  Fleteher,  3  T.  R.  266. 
If  at  any  time  the  insurer  could  have  been  called  on 
to  pay  the  sum  insured,  there  is  no  return  of  premi- 
um :  so  in  the  case  of  a  valued  policy,  though  the 
sum  in  the  policy  be  double  the  value  of  the  effects 
insured,  there  shall  be  no  return  of  premium.  And 
captors,  having  an  insurable  interest  in  their  prize 
before  condemnation,  if  they  insure,  shall  not  have  a 
return  of  premium,  though  it  should  afterwards  be 
adjudged  a  prize.     Boebm  v.  Bell,  8  T.  R.  154. 

Though  an  insurance  to  protect  a  trading  with  the 
enemy  is  void,  the  insured  shall  not  recover  back  the 
premium:  this  has  been  adjudged  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  insurance  on  a  gaming  policy,  namely,  that 
both  parties  being  equally  criminal,  the  possessor  has 
the  advantage.      Va/idyk  v.  Heiuth,   i  East.  96. 

If  the  contract  be  void,  on  account  of  a  non-com- 
pliance with  any  warranty,  express  or  implied,  as,  if 
the  ship  do  not  sail  on  the  day  prescribed,  or  be  not 
sea-worthy,  and  there  be  no  fraud  imputable  to 
the  ensured,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  return  of  pre- 
mium. 

If  the  policy  be  void  for  frauil  on  the  part  of  the 
insurer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  an  action  will  lie 
for  a  return  of  the  premium,  as  in  the  case  of  an  insu- 
rance made  on  a  ship,  when  the  insurer,  at  the  time 
of  the  contract,  knows  of  its  safe  arrival;  Carter  v. 
Bcehm,  3  Burr.  1 909  :  but  the  whole  court  were  of 
opinion,  that  in  all  cases  of  actual  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  insured,  committed  either  by  himself  or  his 
agent,  the  underwriter  shall  retain  the  premium. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  this  country,  that  if  the  risk 
be  not  begun,  from  whatever  cause,  the  premium 
shall  be  returned  ;  but,  where  the  voyage  is  divisible 
into  several  distinct  risks,  and  which  in  fact  is  seve- 
ral voyages,  the  premium  may  be  apportioned  accor- 
ding to  these  severed  risks,  and  for  any  of  them  not 
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coinmcnced  the  proportion  of  premium  applicable  to 
them  shall  be  returned.  RotkivcU  v.  Cooie,  i  Pul.  and 
Bos.  172.  In  a  case  where  a  ship  was  insured  at  and 
from  Jamaica  to  Liverpool,  warranted  to  sail  an  or 
before  the  1st  of  August,  premium  10  guineas  per 
cent,  to  return  8  guineas  if  she  sailed  with  convoy  ; 
she  did  not  sail  till  September.  It  was  determined, 
that  the  insured  should  be  entitled  to  8  guineas  per 
cent,  for  convoy,  and  not  to  an  apportionment  of  the 
rest  of  the  premium,  the  risk  not  being  divisible. 
Meyer  v.  G>cgson,  B.  R.  East.  24  G.  III.  MS.  Mar- 
shaled^. 'J  he  following  case,  however,  seems  greatly 
to  have  shaken  the  preceding  one.  Goods  were  in- 
sured "  at  and  from  Jamaica  to  London,  warranted 
to  depart  with  convoy,  and  sail  on  or  before  the  ibt 
of  August,  at  a  premium  of  12  guineas  ]>er  cent." 
The  ship  sailed  from  Jamaica  to  London  on  the  31st 
of  July,  without  convoy,  whereby  the  underwriters 
became  discharged  from  the  remaining  risk.  An. ac- 
tion was  brought  for  the  return  of  premium,  and 
proof  having  been  brought  in  this  case  (which  was 
not  done  in  JlLjer  v.  Gregson  )  of  a  usage  in  insurance 
at  and  from  Jamaica  to  London,  warranted  to  depart 
with  convoy,  to  sail  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  to 
return  the  premium,  deducting  one  half  per  cent,  if 
the  ship  sailed  v.'ithout  convoy  ;  on  this  the  court 
ruled,  that  the  insured  should  recover  the  residue  of 
his  premium.  Long  v.  Alien,  B.  R.  East.  25  G.  III. 
MS.  Marshal.  But  if  the  risk  be  entire  and  be  once 
commenced,  there  shall  be  no  return.  Bennon  v. 
WoodhridgL',  Doug.  751.  In  like  manner,  if  the  in- 
surance be  for  a  term  specified,  and  for  one  entire 
premium,  if  the  risk  be  begun,  and  an  event  happen 
immediately  afterwards  to  determine  the  contract, 
there  shall- be  no  return  of  tlie  premium.  Thus  a 
ship  insured  for  1 2  months,  and  warranted  free  from 
capture  or  seizure,  is  captured  within  tv.'o  months ; 
there  shall  be  no  return  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 
Tyie  v.  Flftcher,  Coiup.  666.  A  ship  insured  against 
capture  for  1 2  months  is  lost  in  a  storm  within  two 
months,  the  premium  is  9  per  cent,  expressed  to  he 
"  at  and  after  the  rate  of  15s.  per  mouth  ;"  yet  there 
shall  be  no  return  of  the  premium.  Loraine  v.  Tom- 
lirijon,  Doug.  564. 

If  part  of  the  premium  be  to  be  returned  on  the 
performance  of  a  particular  stipuhition,  as  an  insu- 
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ranee  on  goods,  so  much  to  be  returned,  "if  the  ship 
sail  with  convoy  and  arrives  •"  this  shall  be  return- 
ed, though  the  insures  be  obliged  to  pay  any  partial 
loss  on  those  goods,  provided  the  ship  arri\es. 
Siinondv.  Roydiil,  Doug.  255.  A  ship  is  insured  at 
1 2  guineas  per  cent,  to  return  six  if  slie  sail  with  con- 
voy from  the  coast  of  Portugal  and  arrive.  She 
sailed  with  convoy  from  Oporto  for  Lisbon,  whici> 
was  tlie  place  of  general  rendezvous  of  the  whole 
trade  bound  for  England,  in  order  to  proceed  from 
thence.  The  ships  goin^g  from  Oporto  to  Lisbon 
being  dispersed  in  a  gale,  the  ship  insured  ran  for 
England,  and  arrived.  It  was  determined  that  this 
sailing  with  convoy  was  a  sailing-  with  convoy  from  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  so  as  to  entitle  the  insured  to  the 
return  of  6  per  cent,  of  the  premium.  Audley  v. 
Duff.   2  Pul.  and  Bos.  1 1. 

It  is  therefore  a  general  custom  throughout  Eurape, 
to  allow  one  half  per  cent,  which  is  allowed  to  the 
insurer  where  the.  contract  is  void  from  some  radical 
defect,  pro-\ided  this  was  unknown  to  him  when  he 
entered  into  the  contract :  but  if  he  was  informed  of 
the  fault,  or  must  have  known  it  before  subscribing 
the  policy,  he  can  have  no  claim  to  this  allowance. 
INSURANCE  AGAINST  TIRE  An  insurance 
against  fire  is  a  contract  by  which  the  insurer  under- 
takes inconsidcration  of  the  prcmiuni,to  indemnify  the 
assured  against  all  losses  which  he  may  sustain  in  his 
house  or  goods,  by  means  of  fire,  within  the  time 
liinited  in  the  policy.  A  considerable  number  of  com- 
panies have  been  established  in  Lontion  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  insurances  against  fire ;  of 
these  some  are  called  Contribution  Societies,  in  which 
every  person  insured  becomes  a  member  or  proprie- 
tor, participating  in  profit  and  loss ;  such  as  the  Hand 
in  Hand,  and  the  Westminster  Fire-Ofiice,  for  the  in- 
surance of  houses  and  other  buildings  ;  and  the  Union 
Fire  Office,  for  insurance  of  goods.  The  other  com- 
panies insure  both  houses  and  goods  at  their  own 
risk. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  Insurance  offices 
grant  insurances  are  contained  in  their  proposals,  by 
which  every  one  who  insures  is  considered  as  agreeing 
to  be  bound ;  and,  as  in  insur.ances  for  lives,  these 
also  vary  according  to  the  policies  of  the  respective 
offices. 
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The  London  Assurance  Company  inserts  n  clause, 
that  they  will  not  hold  themselves  liable  for  any  da- 
mage by  fire  occasioned  by  any  invasion,  foreign 
enemy,  or  any  military  or  usurped  power  whatever. 
Under  which  it  has  been  held,  that  the  insurers  were 
not  exempted  from,  but  liable  to  make  good,  a  loss 
by  fire  occasioned  by  a  mob  which  arose  under  pre- 
text of  the  high  price  of  provisions,  and  burned  down 
the  plaintiff's  maiting-house.  Dii/jhuaUr  v.  London 
Assurance ^  1  WUs.  363. 

The  Sun  Fire  Office  adds  civil  cowurJhns ;  and  it 
was  held,  that  under  these  words  the  company  was 
exempt  from  losses  occasioned  by  rioters,  who  rose  in 
the  year  1780  to  compel  the  repeal  of  the  statute 
made  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics.  Latigctalj  v. 
Mason  and  others,  2  Marshall  689. 

The  Pliosnix  Fire  Office  has  a  clause,  that  the  in- 
sured, to  entitle  him  to  recover,  shall  produce  a  certi- 
ficate of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  as  to  his 
character,  and  their  belief  of  the  loss  sustained,  &c.  ; 
which  clause  has  been  held  to  be  in  law  a  condition 
precedent  -,  and  that  the  insurers  are  not  liable,  unless 
the  terms  are  strictly  complied  with.  Wood  antl  others, 
.assignees  of  Loclyer  and  Bream,  v.  Worsley,  1  H.  Bl. 
574.    6  T.  R.  710. 

When  a  loss  happens,  the  insured  is  bound  by  the 
proposals  of  most  of  the  societies -,  and  ought,  in  all  i 
cases,  to  give  immediate  notice  of  the  loss,  and  as 
particular  an  account  of  the  value,  8cc.  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  admit. 

These  policies  are  not  in  their  nature  assignable, 
nor  can  the  interest  in  them  be  transferred  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  office,  contrary  to  what 
has  been  determined  in  the  case  of  marine  insurances. 
I  T.  Rep. 

It  is  however  provided,  that  when  any  person  dies, 
the  interest  shall  remain  to  the  heir,  executor,  or  ad- 
ministrator respectively,  to  whom  the  property  be- 
longs, provided  they  procure  their  right  to  be  in- 
dorsed on  the  policy,  or  the  premium  be  paid  in  their 
names. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  party  insured  should  have 
an  interest  in  the  thing  insured  at  the  time  of  offi;r- 
ing  the  policy,  and  at  the  time  the  fire  happens ;  and 
therefore,  after  the  lease  of  the  house  expires,  if  the 
Insured  assigns  the  policy,  th.at  does  not  oblige  the 
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insurers  to  make  good  the  loss  to  the  assignee,     z 
Ad:  554. 

Of  the  risk.  In  general  the  risk  commences  from 
the  signing  the  policy,  unless  some  other  time  be  spe- 
cified. Insurances  are  in  general  annual,  or  for  a 
term  of  seven  years,  at  an  annual  premium  ;  and  the 
offices,  as  an  indulgence  to  the  insured,  generally 
allow  1 5  days  from  the  expiration  of  each  year  for  the 
payment  of  the  premium  for  the  next  succeeding 
year  :  but  the  insured  has  always  been  considered  as 
being  under  the  protection  of  the  policy  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  15  days,  provided  the  premium  were 
paid  within  that  time. 

The  printed  proposals  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  con- 
tain the  following  regulation  :  "  On  bespeaking 
policies,  all  persons  arc  to  make  a  deposit  for  the  po- 
licy, stamp  duty,  and  mark  ;  and  shall  pay  the  pre- 
mium to  the  next  quarter  day,  and  from  thence  for 
one  year  more  at  least  ;  and  shall,  as  long  as  the  ma- 
nagers agree  to  accept  the  same,  make  all  future  pay- 
ments annually  at  the  said  office,  within  15  days  after 
the  day  limited  by  the  respective  policies,  upon  for- 
feiture of  the  benefit  thereof;  and  no  insurance  is  to 
take  place  till  the  premium  be  actually  paid  by  the 
insured,  his,  her,  or  their  agent  or  agents."  But  it 
has  been  determined,  that  if  the  insured  in  a  policy 
agrees  to  pay  the  premium  half  yearly,  within  i  ^  days 
of  the  expiration  of  the  former  half  year,  and  a  loss 
happen  within  the  15  days,  but  before  the  renewed 
premium  is  paid,  the  insurers  are  not  liable,  though 
the  premium  was  tendered  before  the  end  of  the  15 
days.  Tarlton  and  others  v.  Staniforth  and  others, 
5T.R.695. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  the  Phcenix,  and  some  other 
insurance  companies,  hold  themselves  liable  during 
the  15  days  on  annual  policies.  But  every  policy  for 
a  shorter  period  than  a  year,  ceases  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  mentioned  therein. 

Where  houses  under  lease  are  burnt  down, 
and  there  is  an  exception  of  damages  by  fire,  the 
landlord  is  not  obliged  to  rebuild,  although  he  may 
have  insured.  The  premises  being  insured  by  the 
landlord,  is  nothing  to  the  tenant  ;  and  if  there  be 
an  express  covenant  to  pay  the  rent,  the  landlord  may 
oblige  the  tenant  to  pay  the  rent  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  term,  although  he  has  not  any  premises  to 
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occiip}'.  Ld.  Rapn.  1477.  2  Sir.  763.  1  T.  R.  310, 
711. 

And  on  n  general  covenant  to  repair,  without  an 
exception  as  to  fire,  the  tenant  is  compe!lable"to  rebuild 
in  case  of  accidental  fire.     6  T.  R.  650. 

If  a  man  buys  a  house,  and,  before  the  time  ar- 
rives when  by  the  articles  he  is  to  pay  for  it,  it  is 
burnt  down  by  casualty,  it  is  said  he  shall  not  be 
bound  in  equity  to  pay  the  money.  2  Wils.  Rep. 
220. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  constitute  an  in- 
surable interest,  that  the  insured  shall,  in  every  in- 
stance, have  the  absolute  and  unqualified  property  of 
the  effects  insured  :  a  trustee,  a  mortgagee,  a  rever- 
sioner, a  factor,  or  agent,  with  the  custody  of  goods 
to  be  sold  upon  commission,  may  insure ;  provided, 
the  nature  of  the  property  be  distinctly  specified  at 
the  time  the  insurance  is  effected. 

Insurance  ON  Lives.  Life  insurance  is  a  contract  by 
which,  in  consideration  of  a  stipulated  premium,  the 
insurer  undertakes  to  pay  the  person  in-  whose  behaJf 
the  insurance  is  made  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  an 
annuity  upon  tlie  death  of  the  person  whose  life  is 
insured,  whenever  the  event  takes  place. 

The  policy  may  either  be  for  the  whole  life,  or  it 
may  be  for  a  limited  rime  ;  and  the  premium  to  the 
insurer  may  cither  be  in  a  gross  sum,  or  by  certain 
annual  payments. 

The  utility  of  institutions  of  this  nature  Is  sufli- 
ciently  obvious.  Persons  having  incomes  determin- 
able upon  their  own  lives  or  the  lives  of  others,  aris- 
ing from  landed  property,  church  livings,  public  em- 
ployments, pemlons,  annuities,  &c.  by  paying  such 
annual  premium  as  they  can  spare  frbm  their  present 
necessities,  may  secure  to  their  widows,  children,  or 
other  dependants,  an  adequate  sum  of  money,  or  an 
equivalent  annuity,  payable  upon  their  deaths.  By 
these  insurances  also  the  fines  to  be  paid  on  the  re- 
newal of  leases  or  the  descent  of  copyholds  m.ay  be 
provided  for ;  so  where  a  person  having  only 'a  life 
income  wants  to  borrow  money,  but  can  give  only  his 
own  personal  security  for  it,  he  may,  by  insuring  his 
life,  secure  to  the  lender  the  repayrrient  of  such  mo- 
ney, though  he  should  die  before  he  is  enabled  to  dis- 
charge the  debt. 

The  first  institution  of  this  kind  in  England  owes 
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Its  origin  to  the  Bibhop  of  Oxford,  who,  in  conjunc-' 
tion  with  several  other  benevolent  persons  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  applied  for  a  charter,  by  which  a  so- 
ciety for  life  insurance  was  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  the  Amicable  Society,  by  the  regulations  of  which 
persons  were  enabled  to  subscribe  part  of  their  in- 
comes, in  order  that  the  representative  of  such  sub- 
scriber should,  upon  his  death,  receive  such  sum 
as  the  funds  of  the  corporation  would  enable  them  to 
pay  upon  the  several  deaths  whidx  might  occur  in  the 
space  of  the  year. 

The  happy  consequences  resulting  from  this  small 
beneficent  institution  were  so  obvious,  that  it  was  fol- 
lowed up  upon  a  more  extensive  scale;  and  the  Royal 
Exchange  and  London  Assurance  companies  obtained 
charters  from  George  the  Tirst,  to  enable  them  also  to 
make  insurances  upon  lives. 

In  the  year  1762,  another  establishment.  Under  the 
denomination  of  the  Society  for  Equitable  Assurances 
on  Lives  and  Survivorships,  was  founded  by  deed  in- 
rolled  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster, 
in  which  every  person  who  insures  becomes  a  member 
participating  in  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  society. 

The  success  of  this  establishment  produced  three 
other  Institutions  upon  siuiilar  principles,  viz.  the 
Westminster  Society  for  insurance  upon  lives  and  sur- 
vivorships, and  granting  annuities,  the  Pelican  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  British. 

Of  the  ivarraiity  of  the  health,  and  age  of  the  life  iii- 
siired.  A  warranty  or  condition  is  generally  in- 
serted in  the  policy,  or  contained  in  a  declaration  or 
agreement  signed  by  the  insured,  that  the  person 
whose  life  is  meant  to  be  insured  has  not  any  disordor 
which  tends  to  the  shortening  of  life }  that  he  has  or 
has  not  had  the  small-pox  ;  and  that  his  age  docs  not 
exceed  so  many  years  ;  tliat  this  ilcclar.ation  shall  be 
the  basis  of  the  contract  between  the  insurers  and  the 
insured ;  and  that  if  any  untrue  averment  be  con- 
tained therein,  the  contract  shall  be  void,  and  all 
money  paid  on  account  of  the  insurance  forfeited. 

As  this  declaration  is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
written  contract,  amounting  to  a  warranty,  every  per- 
son, who  makes  an  insurance  upon  a  life,  ought  to  be 
very  circumspect  in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  it ;  because  upon  that  the  validity 
of  the  contract  must  depend.     By  tlie  warranty  that 
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the  person,  whose  life  is  to  be  insured,  has  no  disor- 
dcr  which  tends  to  the  shortening  of  life,  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  he  is  perfectly  free  from  the  seeds  of 
all  disorder.  The  warranty  is  sufficiently  true,  if  he 
be  in  a  reasonably  good  state  of  health,  and  that  his 
life  may  be  insured  on  the  common  terms,  for  a  per- 
son of  such  age  and  condition  ;  and  even  although  the 
person  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy  labours  un- 
der any  particular  infirmity,  yet  if  it  can  be  shewn  that 
such  infiriTiity  had  no  tendency  to  shorten  life,  and 
that  in  fact  ft  did  not  in  any  degree  contribute  to  his 
death,  such  w-arranty  will  be  sufficiently  complied 
with.  Ross  V.  Eradshaiv,  I  Bl.  312.  Neither  will  a 
warranty  be  falsified  by  shewing  that  the  party  was 
troubled  with  spasms  and  cramps  arising  from  violent 
fits  of  the  gout.  Willis  v.  Poole,  Sit.  at  N.  P.  after 
Easter,    1780. 

If  there  be  no  warranty,  the  insured  takes  tlie  risk 
upon  himself,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
health  of  the  Insured,  unless,  indeed,  there  should  be 
some  fraudulent  misrepresentation  or  concealment. 
Staclpcol  V.  Simon,  at  N.  P.  Hil.  vac.  1779. 

In  most  of  the  life  insurance  officer-,  it  is  now  usual 
to  require,  that  in  the  proposal  for  every  insurance  it 
shall  be  stated,  whether  the  person  whose  life  is  to  be 
insured  has  been  ever  afflicted  with  the  gout. 

Of  the  interest  of  the  insured.  By  14  G.  III.  c.  48. 
s.  I,  no  insurance  shall  be  made  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons, bodies  politic  or  corporate,  on  the  life  or  lives 
of  any  person  or  persons,  or  on  any  other  event  or 
events  whatever,  wherein  the  person  or  persons  for 
whose  use  or  benefit,  or  on  whose  account  such  po- 
licy or  policies  shall  be  made,  shall  have  no  interest, 
or  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering ;  and  every  in- 
surance made  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  act  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever. 

And  by  the  second  section  of  this  act,  no  policy  or 
foRcles  on  the  life  or  lives  of  any  person  or  persons, 
or  other  event  or  events,  without  inserting  in  such  po- 
licy or  policies  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or 
persons  interested  therein, or  forwiiat  use, benefit, or  on 
whose  account  such  policy  is  so  made  or  under-wrote. 
And  by  sect.  3,  it  is  further  enacted,  that  in  all 
cases  where  the  Insured  hath  an  interest  in  such 
life  or  lives,  cvc.n  or  events,  no  greater  sum  shall  be 
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recovered  or  received  from  the  insurer  or  insurtrs,. 

than  the  amount  or  value  of  the  interest  of  the  insuTett 
in  such  life  or  lives,  or  other  event  or  events. 

By  the  4th  section,  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  iiiiu- 
lances  made  bona  fide  on  ships  or  goods. 

Upon  the  interest  of  the  party  in  the  life  insured 
very  few  questions  have  arisen. 

A  bona  full'  creditor  has  an  insurable  interest  upon 
the  life  of  his  debtor,  where  he  has  only  the  personal 
security  of  such  debtor  ;  but  no  creditor  has  an  insu- 
rable interest  in  the  life  of  his  debtor,  unless  the  debt 
be  incurred  upon  a  good  and  legal  consideration. 
Where,  therefore,  a  note  was  given  for.  money  won  at 
play,  it  was  held  that  the  holderhad  not  an. insurable 
interest  in  tlie  life  of  die  makeri  of  the  note.  Dinger 
V.  Edie,  atN.  P.  after  Hil.  Pcu-l:  4^'^. 

Trustees  may  insure  for  the  benefit  of  the  cestui  que 
trust.   Tidsvccll  V.  Angersteiii,  Peake  1 5 1* 

On  the  risk  upon  life  insurances.  Certain  insurance 
companies  annex  to  the  policy  specific  conditions  or 
exceptions  in  tlieir  respective  policies^  which  vary  the 
terms  of  their  respective  contracts.  The  Royal  Ex- 
change A-surance  and  Westminster  Society  declare 
every  insurance  made  by  a  pcison  upon  his  own  Hie 
to  be  void,  if  the  insured  shall  depart  the  limits  of 
Europe,  shall  die  upon  the  seas,  or  enter  into,  any 
military  or  naval  service  whatever  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  company,  or  shall  die  by  suicide,  duel- 
ling, or  the  hand  of  justice. 

Where  the  insurance  is  made  by  a  person  on  the  life 
of  another,  death  by  suicide,  duelling,  or  tlie  hand  of 
justice  is  not  excepted. 

The  Equitable  Assurance  the  Pelican  Life  Insu- 
rance, and  thi;  British  adopt  the  same  exceptions,  omit- 
ting the  word  duelling,  even  where  the  party  insures 
his  own  life. 

In  insurances  upon  lives,  as  well  as  in  other  iusu- 
rances,  not  only  the  cause  of  the  loss  must  have  origi- 
nated, but  the  loss  itself  must  appear  to  have  happened 
during  the  continuance  of  the  risk.  If,  therefore,  a 
man's  life  be  insured  for  a  year,  and  some  short  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  he  receives  a  mortal  1 
wound,  of  which  he  dies  after  the  year,  the  insurer 
will  not  be  liable.    Loikyer  v.  0_ffley,   1  T.  R.  254, 

But  in  any  case  of  uncertainty  whether  the  death 
happened  within  Uic  time  limited,  this,  as  a  t^ucstlon 

of 
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Oi' fact,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  jury.  P.r/- 
ft-rsoii  V. B/ack,  TitN.F.  Hil.  vac.  1780. 

If  a  policy  be  to  take  effect  from  the  day  of  the 
date,  the  day  of  the  date  is  exchided.  t  Salh.62^- 
I  Ld.  Rapn.  480.  Questions  upon  this  point,  how- 
ever, are  not  likely  to  arise,  it  being  now  the  Usual 
practice  to  mention  ^he  day  both  of  the  commence- 
ment and  end  of  the  policy,  and  to  declare  both  to  be 
inclusive. 

For  the  claini  which  the  insured  upon  a  life  shall 
have  upon  the  estate  of  the  insurer,  become  bank- 
rupt during  the  continuance  of  the  life  insured,  see 
BankrupicS' 
FNTEREST  of  MOKEY,  is  the  premium  p.-.iJ  ^.r 
the  use  of  a  sum,  and  is  by  law,  in  this  cour.l' /,  li- 
mited to  live  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  laws  rela- 
tive to  interest  are  extremely  strict,  and  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  fc.med  oii  the  subject.  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  were 
equally  great,  attributed  the  rapid  Increase  of  wealth 
and  commerce  in  this  country  to  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  money  which  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Adam 
Smith  has  also  given  his  opinion  decidedly  in  favour 
of  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  but,  by  some  unaccount- 
able contradiction  in  priiiciples,  when  he  has  consi- 
dered monopoly,  foiestalling,  and  all  coercive  advan- 
tages taken  in  business,  as  mere  imaginary  evils ; 
after,  in  t-ie  most  decided  manner,  he  has  declared 
that  trade  ihould  Ic  kft  free,  and  tha'  I^  will  find  its 
own  level;  even  afier  liaving  con.i'.ired  gold  and 
silver  merely  as  articles  of  !■:.  .chandlne,  he  speaks  as 
decidedly  in  favour  of  •  •  ■'  •("  I'.^vs  vich  respect  to 
interest. 

To  reeonci!..  :i  "7  is   impos- 

sible, particularly  ..s  i:.e  nii:'.  ..r.o  purchDcfc  --oods 
on  credit  is,  in  many  cuscs,  vory  nearly  under  the 
same  circumstances  with  him  vv:;o  bjirows  money;, 
vtt  the  otic  is  to  be  under  Int  in  his  deal- 

iirjs,  and  the  other  under  the  -.uer-:  precise  regula- 
tions. 

All  rates  of  irterest  were  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  usury,  and  considered  as  such ;  hut  at  the 
time  when  intcrert,  at  whatever  rate  it  might  be,  was 
discountenanced,  there  was  more  extortion  than  since. 
A  reasonable  pro.Gt  ha;b^n  by  i:iw  allowed,  and  se- 
veral mo'l'-Gcationr  h^.v.:  b-f-n  rr-!po?^d,  ■*^?' might 
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probably  do  away  entirely  those  usurious  practices 
which  are  yet  complained  of. 

As  interest  for  money  is  in  its  nature  as  fair  and 
]\.\*  as  hire  for  the  use  of  any  other  species  of  pro- 
perty, it  follows  that,  like  as  with  regard  to  other  pro- 
perty, that  rate  should  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances. The  risk  of  the  lender,  in  all  cases,  ought 
to  be  a  consideration ;  and  the  advantage  which  the 
borrower  can  obtain  by  tlie  use  of  the  money,  an- 
other. Larsie  sum:^  lent  for  a  len-jth  of  time  can 
never  be  procured  but  on  good  security,  and  never 
ought  to  be  lent  but  on  such,  as  no  use  they  can  be 
applied  to  will  enable  the  borrower  to  pay  a  very  high 
ra'.e  of  interest ;  perhaps  five  per  cent,  is  the  m^jt 
proper  rate  tha":  :.vjuid  he  fiy.rd  for  the  interest  of  such 
loans  ;  but  it  ii  certainly  difierent  with  respect  13 
small  leans  made  for  short  periods. 

The  sum  ox  icocl.  borro.red  for  12  montl.c,  on 
good  se;ur;'vy,  may  be  well  enough  paid  for  with  5;!  •, 
and  it  may  be  difficult,  in  general,  to  employ  ii,  i..  as 
to  be  able  to  reap  advant  ge  by  paying  more  ;  bu'  '!;c 
sum  of  20I.  borro-.^-ed  for  one  month  c^-'  nevr  bf 
adequately  paid  for  by  is.  8d.,  or  loi.  for  :.'•  <i\_x  bj 
37,a.,  which  last  sum  is  so  small,  that  it  v.iU  not  repay 
a  person  for  the  trouble  cf  giving  out  and  receiving 
back  a  sum  of  money,  independent  of  every  othci 
consideration. 

The  law,  as  it  now  z'^iivAs,  forbidr,  under  2  heavy 
penalty,  a  greater  sum  to  be  paid ;  and  the  person 
who  would  take  6d.  for  th,"  loan  of  lol.  for  the  pe- 
riod last  mentioned,  vould  incur  that  penalty  as  Ir- 
dls-rttablr  as  If  he  had  committed  an  extortion  to  a 
great  aiticunt.  The  nature  of  things,  however,  which 
is  paramount  to  the  regulations  of  men,  has  so  or- 
dered It,  that  a  loan  cf  r.  cir.?.ll  sum,  for  a  short  time, 
may  be  as  imperlonsly  wanted  as  a  larger  one,  and 
it  may  be,  proportionably  considered,  employed  to 
much  greater  advantage :  the  law  in  this  case,  then, 
■prc'.iibits  a  transaction  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
bptli  parties,  and  which,  in  its  nature,  is  just  as  fair 
as  aiiv  of  the  large  transactions  which  it  docs  allov.- 

of. 

Nothing  that  is  in  itself  fair  and  u'icful  ought  to  be 

forbidden  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  so,  and  necessity  has 

niude  some  modification  In  the  case  of  lending  onpl.dge 

•ec  Paiv'ih>''hys );  h\.i  that  is  n.3t  one  equal  to  the  cir- 

-  M  2  cuinsti-noc 
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cumstances  of  the  case ;  for  sums  may  be  ♦anted 
where  there  is  no  pledge  to  give,  orv.dicn  it  v.-ouKl  be 
very  inconvenient  to  give  one  ;  yet  when  prolit  would 
be  made,  or  loss  avoided,  such  as  to  enable  the  bor- 
rower to  return  the  sum  with  great_  advantage,  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  hindrance  in  the  v.-ay  of  a  transac- 
tion that  would  prove  advantageous  to  all  parties,  and 
hurt  no  one  ;  therefore  there  ought  to  be  regulations 
to  suit  circumstances. 

The  necessities  that  persons  occasionally  labour 
under  for  loans  of  money  are  such,  that,  in  borrow- 
ing, the  dictates  of  prudence  would  not  always  be  at- 
tended to  if  it  were  left  entirely  free,  like  other  com- 
modities ;  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  is  found- 
ed in  good  policy,  though  there  does  not  seem  either 
to  be  policy  or  justice  in  having  the  same  rate  extend 
to  every  case  and  circumstance. 

One  consequence  of  the  strict  and  equal  law  is, 
that  large  stans  of  money  can  be  obtained  without 
difficulty  ;  smaller  sums,  on  security  equally  good, 
cannot  be  obtained  at  all. 

Interest  of  money  or  usance,  hitherto  known  by 
the  name  of  usury,  was  first  rendered  legal,  and  li- 
mited by  act  of  Henry  VIII.  c.  9,  to  10  per  cent. 
This  law  was  repealed  in  the  6th  of  Edward  VI.  (in 
1551),  and  all  taking  of  interest  was  prohibited,  as 
being  usury,  but  in  the  13th  of  Ouecn  Elizabeth, 
the  act  of  Henry  Vill.  was  restored,  and  the  impolitic 
one  of  Edward  repealed. 

By  Stat.  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9,  interest  was  confined 
to  10  per  cent.  ;  and  by  13  Eliz.  c.  8,  it  was  allowed 
to  continue  at  the  same  rate.  By  stat.  21  James  I. 
c.  17,  it  %vas  reduced  to  eight  per  cent  ;  and  by  stat. 
12  Charles  II.  c.  13,  to  six;  and,  lastly,  by  Qu^cen 
Anne  it  was  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  yearly;  stat.  12. 
c.  2,  it  was  fixed  at  five,  at  which  price  it  still  remains. 
The  courts  of  law  can  allow  no  higher  rate  in  this 
country;  but  in  contracts  made  abroad  they  allow 
the  interest  that  law  and  custom  have  established  in 
the  country. 

By  stat.  14  G.  III.  c.  79,  all  mortgages,  and  other 
securities  on  estates  or  other  property,  in  Ireland  or 
tiie  West  Indies,  is  allowed  to  extend  to  six  per  cent, 
though  executed  in  this  country,  unless  the  money 
lent  shall  be  known  at  the  time  to  exceed  the  value 
of   the    thing   in   pledge ;    in  which  case,  to    pre- 
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vent  usurious  contracts  being  entered  into,  under 
cover  of  such  foreign  security,  the  borrower  is  liable 
to  forfeit  treble  the  sum  borrowed.     See  Discouiii. 

AVhen  money  is  borrowed  upon  certain  sorts  of 
security,  or  is  reimbursable  only  in  case  of  certain 
contingencies,  then  a  higher  rate  of  interest  is  allowed. 
See  Bottomry,  Insurance,  Pawiibroh'r,  Post-obit  Botid, 
Usury. 
Interest,  Compound,  or  interest  upon  iiitircst^  is,  as 
the  latter  designation  expresses,  when  tlie  interest, 
instead  of  being  paid,  is  added  to  the  capital  sum, 
and  becomes  an  increased  capital.  This  is  not  al- 
lowed bylaw,  though  it  can  be  practised  without  in- 
fringing any  statute,  by  renewing  the  bond  or  instru- 
ment, and  comprising  the  whole  in  it,  or  by  lending 
the  interest  separately. 

The  immense  accumulation  produced  by  compound 
interest  at  the  end  of  a  long  period  is  such  as  asto- 
nishes those  even  who  comprehend  the  progression, 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  do  ;  but  the  accelci-atiou  of 
the  process  depends  considerably  on  the  times  at  which 
the  interest  is  supposed  to  be  added  to  the  principal. 
In  a  calculation  on  the  strict  principle  of  the  business, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  added  every  day;  but  in  real 
business  it  can  only  be  added  quarterly,  half  yearly,  or 
yearly,  when  the  interest  would  in  right  become  the 
property  of  the  lender  by  falling  due. 

When  Doctor  Price's  calculations  about  the  opera- 
tion of  a  sinking  fund  were  made  public  after  the 
American  war,  the  result  appeared  incredible,  and  the 
more  so,  that  experience  shews  that  all  the  wealth  of 
the  world,  since  the  days  of  Solomon,  when  gold  and 
silver  are  said  to  have  been  in  such  abundance,  has 
not  produced  an  accumulated  sum  equal  to  what  one 
penny,  at  compound  interest,  would  have  done  du- 
ring the  same  period.  The  calculation  is  nevertheless 
unerring  ;  but  in  order  that  such  sums  may  accumu- 
late, there  must  be  borrowers  with  good  securities, 
and  means  of  paying.  There  must  be  also  a  succession 
of  lenders,  who  have  a  disposition  to  possess  a  great 
capital  without  enjoying  or  making  any  use  of  it,  all 
which  combination  of  circumstances  is  morally  impos- 
sible ;  but  if  it  were  not,  risque  and  cxpence  of  ma- 
nagement, together  with  innumerable  other  circum- 
stances that  attend  great  concerns,  would  prevent  the 
accumulation  beyond  a  very  moderate  sum.  Circum- 
scribed 
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scribed  as  compound  interest  is  in  practice  when  CJ^m- 
parcd  with  what  it  is  in  theory  in  tlie  accumulation 
of  money,  it  produces  the  full  effect  expected,  and 
even  exceeds  calculation  in  the  paying  off  of  debt. 
The  commission,  and  every  ch.arge  attending  manage- 
ment, ceases  with  the  reimbursement  of  a  debt  as 
■well  as  the  interest ;  so  that  the  pi-ogrcssion  is  consi- 
derably accelerated,  and  many  of  the  same  circum- 
stances that  retard  accumulation,  in  a  quite  opposite 
direction  accelerate  reimbursement ;  and  if  tfte  pre- 
sent plan  of  the  sinking  fund  is  adhered  to  as  it 
has  been,  the  world  will  soon  see  what  is  now 
asserted  proved  by  a  most  remai-kable  and  great  ex- 
ample. 

A's  the  commissioners  for  buying  up  tlie  debt  do 
not  wait  for  the  expiration  of  a  quarter,  but  make 
daily  purchases,  and  the  interest  ceases  froni  the  mo- 
ment a  purchase  is  made,  it  follows,  that  the  qaickest 

■  progression  that  can  take  place  actually  is  now  in  full 
operation.     See  Sinking  Fund. 

Interest,  or  No  Interest.     See  Insuraitce. 

INTRINSIC  VALUE,  a  term  applied  to  express  the 
real  and  genuine  value  of  any  thing,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  adventitious  v.due  produced  by  time  and 
circumstances,  or  to  apparent  or  nominal  value. 
When  applied  to  metals  wrought  into  form,  to  corn, 
or  to  any  material  capable  of  being  turned  to  an- 
other use,  it  implies  the  value  of  tlie  material  only, 
without   taking  into    account   the  workmanship    or 

'     fashion. 

INVENTORY,  a  catalogue  or  schedule  regularly  made 
out  of  persons,  goods,  and  chattels,  after  a  death, 
previous  to  a  sale  or  trunsfcr  of  the  property.  An 
inventory  after  decease  ought  to  contain  an  appraise- 
ment of  the  value  by  indifferent  persons.  In  c;ises 
such  as  previous  to  a  sale,  the  inventory  is  only  in- 
tended to  certify  the  existence  of  the  articles  con- 
tained in  it.     See  Executor. 

INVERNESS,  the  name  of  a  county  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  of  its  capital,  which  lies  on  the 
river  Ness,  m  W.  long.  4  deg.  10  min.  and  N.  lat.  57 
dcg.  34  min.  It  has  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour 
for  small  vessels,  and  a  manufacture  of  ropes  and 
canvas ;  besides  a  considerable  trade,  a  great  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  highlands  being  supplied  with  mer- 
chandise from    them.     The  Jicrring  fishery  is  also 
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carried  on  here  to  some  extent.  In  the  county  of  In- 
verness are  very  large  forests,  both  of  fir  and  oak  ; 
but  great  part  of  them,  are  of  little  value,  from  the 
diflicuity  of  transporting  the  timber. 

INVOICE,  an  account  in  writing  of  the  particulars  of 
goods  or  merchandise  sent  by  any  one  conveyance  or 
at  one  time,  and  transmitted  from  o)ie  person  i:i 
trade  to  another. 

JOHN,  ST.  an  English  isLmd  in  North  America,  at 
the  month  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  22  leagues' 
long,  and  about  50  in  circumference.  It  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  the  grounds  are  sufficiently  fertile,  and 
raise,  besides  corn  and  other  plants,  great  quantities  of 
valuable  timber  ;  but  it  is  a  place,  on  the  whole,  of 
verv  little  trade,  though  the  cod  lishing  might  here 
be  certainly  carried  on  to  great  advantage. 

JOUR.NAL.     See  Book-hecping. 

JOU  R  N YMAN.     See  Master  and  Servant. 

IPSWICH,  a  sea-port  in  Suffolk,  formerly  much  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  broad  cloth.  It  has  a  consi- 
derable coasting  trade,  a  small  share  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  of  the  Greenland  fishery.  Its  printii)al 
commerce  is  of  corn.  It  lies  in  E.  Icsig.  rdeg.  16 
min.  and  N.  lat.  52  Jeg.  8  min. 

IRELAND.  This  island,  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  is  situated  betwixt  six  and  10  de- 
grees west  longitude,  and  between  51  and  55  deg.  30 
min.  N.  latitude,  and  according  to  the  best  surveys  and 
computation  contains  about  18  millionsof  English  acres. 
It  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  namely,  LTlster, 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  ;i:id  these  again- 
into  counties,  of  which  there  are  in  all  32.  The 
climate  of  Ireland  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Eng- 
land, but  more  wet,  the  atmosphere  more  moiit, 
receiving  without  Interruption  the  vapours  of  the  im- 
mense Atlantic  Ocean.  The  consequence  of  this, 
and  the  inattention  to  agricukurc  in  former  times,  is 
that  near  a  loth  part  of  this  beautiful  island  has  been 
converted  into  mossy  morasses,  and  beconie  a  reposi- 
tory for  stagnant  waters.  The  wetness  of  the  cli- 
mate, which  is  favourable  for  grass  lands,  has  ltd  the 
attention  of  the  iiiliabitants  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  in 
preference  to  the  raising  of  corn  ;  accordingly  most 
of  the  country  is  laid  into  grass,  on  which  is  fed  the  ■ 
immense   quantities   of  cattle  that  supply  our  fleets, . 

and 
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an  J  or.r  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  greatest 
part  of  their  beef,  tallow,  and  butter.  Cork  is  the 
great  port  for  the  exportation  of  these  articles,  where 
not  only  our  own  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen,  but 
those  of  other  nations  take  in  these  articles  of  pro- 
vision. Tlie  principal  branch  of  manufacture  is  fine 
linen  cloths,  which  is  made  in  great  perfection,  par- 
ticularly in  the  north-west  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
exported  in  large  quantities,  it  being  in  fact  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  country  ;  and  for  its  encouragement 
they  are  allowed  to  be  imported  into  London  duty 
free,  and  premiums  are  annually  given  to  promote  it 
by  government,  through  the  trustees  for  t^e  encou- 
ragement of  the  linen  manufactory, 

Ireland  was  once  tamous  for  her  woollen  manufac- 
tures, which  were  carried  on  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  island,  but  regulations  were  made  in  the  time  of 
king  William,  which  tended  to  encourage  the  English 
manufacture  of  that  article  to  the  detriment  of  Ire- 
land. 

Dublin,  which  is  the  capital,  is  next  in  size  to 
London  of  any  city  in  the  united  kingdom  ;  it  is  ex- 
cellently situated  for  commerce,  but  the  harbour  is 
far  from  being  commodious  or  safe.  Dublin  is  not 
much  inferior  in  size  to  Amsterdam,  containing 
above  200,000  inhabitants.  (ireat  apprehensions 
were  entertained  in  Ireland  previous  to  the  union,  of 
the  bad  effects  it  would  produce  on  the  population  of 
the  capital,  but  they  have  happily  turned  out  to  be  un- 
founded. The  pursuits  of  ambition  are  converted 
into  a  better  channel  than  that  of  politics:  that  manu- 
factures and  commerce  flourish  best  where  there  is  no 
court,  has  been  a  principle  maintained  by  some  of 
the  first  political  writers,  and  has  been  fully  exem- 
plified in  Dublin,  even  in  the  short  space  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  union. 

The  history  of  Ireland  goes  to  a  much  more  re- 
mote period  than  that  of  Britain,  but  it  is  greatly 
interspersed  with  fable,  and  little  to  be  depended  upon. 
As  an  independent  islaml,  Ireland  never  coidd  be  pros- 
perous or  enjoy  tranquillity,  as  in  that  case  the  po- 
litics of  the  continent  of  Europe  would  be  to  embroil 
it  with  England,  which  tmless  it  could  cope  with  by 
sea,  would  be  ruinous  both  to  its  manufactures  and 
commerce."  Questions  relative  to  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  alliances  ought  never  to  be  discussed  without 
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due  attention  to  circumstances,  of  which  geographical 
situation  and  extent  are  not  the  least  important,  and 
in  some  cases  are  the  principal.  If  Ireland  wel-e 
situated  near  the  coast  of  France,  or  at  a  distante 
from  England,  its  extent,  the  bravery  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  other  circumstances,  would  entitle  it  to 
become  an  independent  nation  ;  but  it  has  been  so 
placed  by  nature  that  it  and  England  can  never  be  sc- 
paratetl  without  the  injury  of  the  one  and  the  ruin  of 
the  6ther. 

English  capital  and  industry,  which  will  scarcely 
find  means  for  such  extension  in  this  country  as  will 
be  requisite  to  absorb  the  money  reimbursed  to  the 
creditors  of  the  state  by  the  sinking  fund,  will  find 
their  way  over  to  Ireland,  and  make  it  a  very  flourish- 
ing country.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  days  are 
near  at  hand  when  we  shall  find  that  island  rivalling 
England  both  in  manufactures  and  commerce ;  for 
though  some  circumstances,  no  doubt,  operate  to  her 
disadvantage,  yet  by  the  act  of  union  the  taxes  never 
can  be  there  burthensome  in  any  way  proportionate 
to  what  they  are  in  this  country. 

The  prospects  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  of  the 
people  in  Ireland  are  of  the  most  flattering  and  fa- 
vourable nature. 

Abstrnct  of  the  Act  for  the  Union  of  Great  Britiiin 
and  Ireland,  39  and  40  G.  III.  c.  67.  The  preamble 
to  this  act  states  that  it  had  been  resolved  by  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  order  to  promote  and  secure  the  essential  interests 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  consolidate  the 
strength,  power,  anil  resources  of  the  British  empire, 
and  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  to  agree  to  the  following  articles. 

And  that,  in  furtherance  of  the  said  resolution, 
both  houses  of  the  said  two  parliaments  respectively 
had  likewise  agreed  upon  certain  articles  for  effec- 
tuating and  establishing  the  said  purposes,  to  the 
tenor  following  ; 

^Irilele  first.  That  the  said  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  upon  the  first  day  of  Ja- 
nuary 1 80 1,  and  for  ever  after,  be  united  by  the 
name  of  the  iiinted  kiiigdaii  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland:  and  that  the  royal  stile  and  titles  apper- 
taining to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said  united  king- 
dom and  its  dependencies  ;  and  also  the  ensigns,  ar- 
morial 
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morlal  flags  and  banners  thei-eof,  shall  be  such  as  his 
majestjf,  by  his  royal  proclamation  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall  be  pleased  to  ap- 
point. 

Arl'iclc  second.  That  the  succession  t»  the  crown 
shall  continue  limited  and  settled  as  at  present. 

Article  third.  That  the  said  united  kmgdoni  be 
represented  in  one  and  the  same  parliament,  to  be 
stiled  The  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Article  fourth.  1'hat  four  loids  spiritual  of  Iix'- 
land  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  28  lords  temporal 
of  Ireland  elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of  Ireland, 
shall  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of 
Ireland  in  the  house  of  lords  of  the  jwrliament  of  the 
united  kingdom  ;  and  100  commoners  (two  for  each 
county  of  Ireland,  two  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  two 
for  the  city  of  Cork,  one  for  the  university  of  Trinity 
college,  and  one  for  each  of  the  tliirty-one  most  con- 
siderable cities,  towns,  and  boroughs),  be  the  number 
to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in  the  house  of 
commons  of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom. 

That  such  act  as  sliall  be  passed  ir.  Ireland  to  re- 
gul-ate  the  niode  of  summoning  and  returning  the 
lords  and  commoners  to  serve  in  the  parliament  of 
the  united  kingdom,  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
treaty  of  union. 

That  all  questions  touching  therotration  or  election 
of  lords  of  Ireland,  to  sit  in  the  united  parliament, 
shall  be  decided  by  the  house  of  lords  thereof. 

That  any  peer  of  Ireland  may  be  elected  to  ser\'e 
in  the  house  of  commons  of  the  united  kingdom, 
unless  previously  elected  to  sit  in  the  house  of  lords, 
but  shall,  not  be  aititled  to  the  privilege  of  peerage, 
f<c. 

His  majesty  may  create  peers,  and  make  promotions 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  after  tlie  union,  imder  cer- 
tain regulations. 

All  questions  touching  the  election  of  members  to 
sit  h\  the  house  of  commons  of  the  united  kingdom 
on  the  part  of  Ireland,,  shall  be  decided  as  questions 
tonching  such  elections  in  Great  Britain  5  and  their 
qualifications  in  respect  of  property  shall  be  the  same 
as  in  England. 

When  his  majesty  shalt  declare  his  pleasure  for 
liolding  a  parliana,ent  of  the  imited  kingdom,  a  \  ro- 
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clamation  shall  issue  to  cause  the  lords  and  commons, 
who  are  to  serve  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  to  be  re- 
turned as  shall  be  provided  by  any  act  of  the  present 
session  in  Ireland. 

The  lords  of  parliament  on  the  part  of  Ireland 
shall  have  the  same  privileges  as  the  lords  on  the  part 
erf  Great  Britain,  and  all  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland 
shall  have  rank  next  after  the  lords  spiritual  of  the 
same  rank  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  enjoy  the  same 
privileges,  (except  those  depending  upon  sitting  in 
the  house  of  lords),  and  the  temporal  peers  of  Ire- 
land shall  have  rank  next  after  the  jKers  of  the  like 
rank  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  union  •,  and 
all  peerages  of  Ireland  and  of  the  united  kingdom 
created  after  the  union,  shall  have  rank  according  to 
creation  ;  and  all  peerages  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Ireland  shall,  in  all  other  respects,  be  considered  as 
peerages  of  tlie  imitod  kingtlom,  and  the  peers  of 
Ireland  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  exoept  tliosc 
depending  upon  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords. 

Article  fifth.  The  churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
land to  be  united  into  one  protestant  episcopal  cIuutIi, 
and  the  doctrijie  of  the  church  of  ScotUmd  remain  as 
TiOW  established. 

Articie  sixth.  That  liismajesty's  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pri- 
vileges, and  be  on  the  same  footing,  as  to  encourage- 
ments and  bounties  on  the  like  articles  being  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country 
respectively,  and  generally  in  respect  of  trade  and 
navigation  in  all  ports  and  places  in  the  united  king- 
dom and  its  dependencies  ;  and  that  in  all  treaties 
made  by  his  majesty  with  any  foreign  power,  his 
majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland  sliall  have  the  same  pri- 
vileges, and  be  on  the  same  fyoting,  as  his  majesty's 
subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

Tluit  ;ill  prohibitions  luid  bounties  on  the  export  of 
articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  iiranufacturo  ot 
either  country,  to  the  other,  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine; and  that  the  said  articles  shall  thiMU-cforth  be 
exported  from  one  country  to  the  other,  without 
duty  or  bouriiy  on  such  export. 

That  all  articles,  the  growth,  pfoducc,  or  manu- 
facture of  either  ccuntry  (not  herein-altcr  enume- 
rated as  subject  to  specific  duties), -shall  from  hence- 
forth be  imported   mto  cuch  country  from  the  otlur 
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free  from  duty,  otlier  than  such  countervailing  duties 
on  the  several  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule 
number  i,  A  and  B,  hereunto  annexed,  as  are  there- 
in specified,  or  to  such  other  countervaiUng  duties  as 
shall  hereafter  be  imposed  by  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom,  in  the  manner  herein-after  provid- 
ed ;  and  that,  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from 
the  union,  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule 
number  2,  hereunto  also  annexed,  shall  be  subject  on 
importation  into  each  country  to  the  duties  specified 
in  the  said  schedule  ;  and  the  woollen  manufactures, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  old  and  new  drapery, 
shall  pay,  on  importation  into  each  countiy,  the 
duties  now  payable  on  importation  into  Ireland :  salt 
and  hop£,  on  importation  into  Ireland  from  Groat 
Britain,  duties  not  exceeding  those  which  are  now 
paid  on  importation  into  Ireland  ;  and  coals,  on  im- 
portation into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  shall  be 
subject  to  burthens  not  exceeding  those  to  which  they 
are  now  subject. 

That  calicoes  and  muslins  shall,  on  their  importa- 
tion into  either  country,  be  subject  and  liable  to  the 
duties  now  payable  on  the  same  on  the  importation 
thereof  from  Great  Britain  into  Ireland,  until  the 
fifth  day  of  January  1808  ;  and  from  and  after  the 
said  day,  the  said  duties  shall  be  annually  reduced,  by 
equal  proportions  as  near  as  may  be  in  each  year,  so 
as  that  the  said  duties  shall  stand  at  10  per  cent,  from 
and  after  the  5th  day  of  January  1806,  until  the  5th 
■day  of  January  1821  :  and  that  cotton  yarn  and  cot- 
ton twist  shall,  on  tlicir  importation  into  either 
-country,  be  subject  and  liable  to  the  duties  now  pay- 
able upon  the  same  on  the  importation  thereof  from 
Great  Britain  into  Ireland,  until  the  5th  day  of  Ja- 
nuary 1808,  and  from  and  after  the  said  day,  the  said 
duties  shall  be  annually  reduced  by  equal  proportions 
as  near  as  may  be  in  each  year,  so  as  that  all  duties 
shall  cease  on  the  said  articles  from  and  after  the  5th 
of  January  18 16. 

That  any  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  ma- 
nufacture of  either  country,  which  are  or  may  be  sub- 
ject to  internal  duty,  or  to  duty  en  the  materials  of 
•which  they  are  composed,  may  be  made  subject,  on 
their  importation  into  each  country  respectively  from 
the  other,  to  such  countervailing  duty  as  shall  appear 
to  be  just  andreasonablc  in  respect  of  such  internal  duty 
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or  duties  on  the  materials  ;  and  that  for  the  said  pur- 
poses the  articles  specified  ia  the  schedule  to  this 
act  shall  be  subject  to  the  duties  set  forth  therein, 
liable  to  be  taken  ofi",  diminished,  or  increased,  in  the 
manner  herein  specified  ;  and  that  upon  the  export  of 
the  said  articles  from  each  country  to  the  other  re- 
spectively, a  drawback  shall  be  given  equal  in  amount 
to  the  countervailing  duty  payable  on  such  articles  on 
the  import  thereof  into  the  same  country  from  the 
other  ;  and  that  in  like  manner  in  future  it  shall  be 
competent  to  the  united  parliament  to  impose  any  new 
or  additional  countervailing  duties,  or  to  take  off,  or 
diminish  such  existing  countervailing  duties  as  may 
appear,  on  like  principles,  to  be  just  and  reasonable  in 
respect  of  any  future  or  additional  internal  duty  on  any 
article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
either  country,  or  of  any  new  or  additional  duty  on 
any  materials  of  which  such  article  may  be  com- 
posed, or  of  any  abatement  of  duty  on  the  same ; 
and  that  v/hen  any  such  new  or  additional  counter- 
vailing duty  shall  be  so  imposed  on  the  import  of  any 
article  into  either  country  from  the  other,  a  draw- 
back, equal  in  amount  to  such  countervailing  duty, 
shall  be  given  in  like  manner  on  the  export  of  every 
such  article  respectively  from  the  same  country  to  tlie 
other. 

That  all  articles,  the  gro\\th,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  either  country,  when  exported  through  the 
other,  shall  in  all  cases  be  exported  subject  to  the  same 
charges  as  if  they  had  been  exported  directly  from  the 
country  of  which  they  were  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture. 

That  all  duty  charged  on  the  import  of  foreign  cir 
colonial  goods  into  either  country  shall,  on  their  ex- 
port to  the  other,  be  either  dr.awn  back,  or  the 
amount  (if  any  be  retained)  shall  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  country  to  which  they  shall  be  so  ex- 
ported, so  long  as  the  expenditure  of  the  united 
kingdom  shall  be  defrayed  by  proportional  contribu- 
tions :  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  shall  ex- 
tend to  take  away  any  duty,  bounty,  or  prohibition, 
which  exists  with  respect  to  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour, 
or  biscuit ;  but  that  all  duties,  bounties,  or  prohibi- 
tions on  the  said  articles,  may  be  regulated,  varied,  or 
repealed,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  united  parli.unent 

shall  deem  expedient. 

SCHE- 
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SCHEDULE,  No.  I. 

Articles  to  he  charged  ivith  coutitcrvailing  duties  tipon  lift' 
portathn  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain,  and  from 
Great  Britain  into  Ireland,  respectively,  according  to  the 
sixth  article  of  the  union. 

A. 

Oil  importation  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland. 

Customs.  Excise. 

£.  s.  d.  £.  s.d. 
Beer.  For  every  barrel  consist- 
ing of  thirty-six  gallons, 
English  beer  measure,  of 
Irish  beer,  ale,  or  mum, 
imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain directly  from  Ireland, 
and  so  in  proportion  for 
any  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity, to  be  paid  by  the  im- 
porter thereof  -  o  o  o  080 
Bricks  and  Tiles.     For  every 

1000  of  Irish  bricks  000  050 

For    every    1000    of    Irish 
I  plain  tiles         -         -  000  0410 

For  every  1 000  of  Irish  pan 

or  jdge  tiles  -  00         o  12  10 

For  every  100  of  Irish  pav- 
ing tiles,  not  exceeding 
ten  inches  square         -       000         025 

For  every  1 00  of  Irish  pav- 
ing tiles  exceeding  ten  in- 
ches square  -  000  0     4   10 

For  every  loco  of  Irish  tiles, 
other  than  such  as  are 
herein-before  enumerated 

and  described  -         000         0410 

Candles.  For  every  pound 
weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish 
candles  of  tallow,  and 
other  candles  whatsoever 
(except  wax  and  sperma- 
ceti) -  -  000         001 

For    every    pound    weight 

I 


Customf. 


Excise. 


C  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  can- 
dles, which  may  be  made 
of  wax  or  spermaceti,  or 
which  are  usually  called 
or  sold  as  such         -  000         0035 

Chocolate,  &c.  For  every  pound 

weightavoirdupois  of  Irish  ^ 

cocoa,  cocoa  paste,  or  cho- 
colate -  -  000         020 

Cordage.  To  be  used  as  stand- 
ing rigging,  or  other  cor- 
dage    made    from    topt 

hemp,  the  ton         -  4103  000 

Any  other  sort,  cable  yarn, 
packthread,  and  twine, 
the  ton         -         -  444         000 

Cyder  and  Perry.  For  every 
hogshead,  consisting  of 
sixty-three  gallons  English 
wine  measure,  of  Irish  cy- 
der and  perry,  which  shall 
be  imported  ns  merchan- 
dize or  for  sale,  andwhich 
shall  be  sent  or  consigned 
to  any  factor  or  agent  to 
sell  or  dispose  of        -        000         019a 

Glass.  For  every  square  foot 
superficial  measure  of  Irish 

plate  glass         -         -         000         022J 
For  every  hundred  weight  of 
Irish  flint,  enamel,  stained 

paste,  or  phial  glass  000  236 

For  every  hundred  weight 
of  Irish  spread  window 
glass,     commonly    called 

broad  glass  -  -  000  081 
For  every  hundred  weight  of 
Irish  window  glass  (not 
being  spread  glass)  com- 
monly called  or  known 
by  the  name  of  crown 
glass,   or    German    sheet 

glass         -         -         -         000         199 
For  every  hundred  weight 

3O  of 
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Cuslonis. 


of  vessels  made  use  of  in 
chemical  laboratories,  and 
of  garden  glasses,  and  of  all 
other  vessels  or  utensils  of 
common  bottle  metal,  ma- 
nufactured in  Ireland, 
common  bottles  excepted     o 

For  every  hundred  weight 
of  any  sort  or  species  of 
Irish  glass,  not  herein- 
before enumerated  or  de- 
scribed -  -  o 

Bottles    of    common   green 
glass,  the  dozen  quarts       o 
Hops.   For  every  pound  weight 

avoirdupois  of  Irish  hops  o 
Leather,  unmanufactured.  For 
every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois of  hides,  of  what 
kind  so  ever,  and  of  calf 
skins,  kips,  hog  skins,  dog 
skins,  and  seal  skins,  tan- 
nedin  Ireland,andof  sheep 
skins  and  lambskins  so[tan- 
ned  for  gloves  and  bazils, 
which  shall  be  imported  in 
the  wholehide  or  skin,and 
neither  cut  nor  diminished 
in  any  respect  whatever       o 

For  every  dozen  of  goat  skins 
tanned  in  Ireland  to  resem- 
ble Spanish  leather  o 

For  every  dozen  of  sheep 
skins  tanned  in  Ireland  for 
roans,  being  after  the  na- 
ture of  Spanish  leather  o 

For  every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois of  all  other  hides 
or  skins  not  herein-before 
enum; rated  and  described, 
and  of  all  pieces  and  parts 
of  hides  or  skins  which 
shall  be  tanned  in  Ireland    o 

For  all  hides  of  horses,  mares, 
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and  geldings,  which  sliall 

be  dressed  in  alumandsalt, 

or  meal,  or  otherwise  taw- 
ed in' Ireland,  for  each  and 

every  such  hide  -         o     o     o         o     r     6 

For  all  hides  of  steers,  cows, 

or    any    other    hides   of 

what  kind   soever  (those 

of  horses,  mares,  and  geld- 
ings excepted)  which  shall 

be  dressed  in  alum    and 

salt,  or  meal,  or  otherwise 

tawed  in  Ireland,  for  each 

and  every  such  hide      -      o     o     o         030 
For    every    pound    weight 

avoirdupois     of    all    calf 

skins,  kips,  and  seal  skins, 

which  shall  be  so  dressed 

in  alum  and  salt,  or  meal, 

or  otherwise  tawed  in  Ire- 
land, and  imported  into 

Great-Britain,      in      the 

whole    skin,    neither   cut 

nor  diminished  in  any  re- 
spect whatever         -  000         Q     o     1  j 
For  every  dozen  of  slink  calf 

skins  which  shall   be   so 

dressed   in  alum  and  salt, 

or  meal,  or  otherwise  taw- 
ed with  the  hair  on,   in 

Ireland  -  -  Ooo         036 

For   every   dozen   of  slink 

calf  skins  which  shall  be 

so  dressed    in    alum   and 

salt,  or  nieal,  or  otherwise 

tawed  without  hair,  in  Ire- 
land, and  for  every  dozen 

of  dog  skins  and  kid  skins, 

which  shall  be  dressed  in 

alum  and  salt,  or  meal,  or 

otherwise  tawed  in  Ireland  000         O     I     0 
For      ever     pound     weight 

avoirdupois   of  buck   and 

doe  skins,  which  shall  be 

dressed 
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dressed  in  alum  and  salt, 
or  meal,  or  otherwise  ta'W^ 
ed  in  Ireland,  and  which 
shall  be  imported  in  the 
whole  skin,  and  neither 
cut  nor  diminished  in  any 
respect  whatever        -         o 

For  every  dozen  of  goat 
skins  and  beaver  skins, 
which  shall  be  dressed  in 
al'jm  and  salt,  or  meal,  or 
otherwise  tawed  in  Ire- 
land _  _  o 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  sheep  skins 
and  lambs  skin;  whicfa.< 
shall  be  dressed  in  allum 
and  salt,  or  meal,  or  other- 
wise tawed  in  Ireland,  and 
which  shall  be  imported 
in  the  whole  skin,  and  nei- 
ther cut  nor  diminished  in 
any  respect  whatever  o 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  all  other 
hides  and  skins,  not  here- 
inbefore enumerated  and 
described,  and  of  all  pieces 
or  parts  of  hides  or  skins, 
which  shall  be  dressed  in 
alum  and  salt,  or  meal,  or 
otherwise  tawed  in  Ire- 
land _  -  o 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  all  buck, 
deer,  and  elk  skins,  wliich 
shall  be  dressed  in  oil  in 
Ireland,  and  imported  in 
the  whole  skin,  and  nei- 
ther cut  nor  diminished  in 
any  respect  whatever  o 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  all  sheep 
and  lamb  skins,    wliich 
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shall  be  dressed  in  oil  in 
Ireland 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  all  other 
hides  and  skins,  and  parts 
and  pieces  of  hides  and' 
skins,  which  shall  be  dress- 
ed in  oil  in  Ireland 

For  every  dozen  of  Irish  vel- 
lum 

For   every   dozen   of  Irish 
parchment 
Leather,      manufactured     into 
goods  and  wares : 

For  every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois of  tanned  leather, 
manufactured  and  actually 
made  into  goods'or  wares 
in  Ireland 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish-made 
boots  and  shoes,  and  gloves, 
and  other  manufactures 
made  of  tawed  or  dressed 
leather 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  all  buck 
and  deer  skins,  and  elk 
skins,  dressed  in  oil  and 
manufactured  into  goods 
and  wares  in  Ireland 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  all  sheep 
and  lamb  skins,  dressed  in 
oil  and  manufactured  into 
goods  or  wares  in  Ireland 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  all  other 
hides  and  skins,  not  here- 
inbefore enumerated  or 
described,  dressed  in  oil 
and  manufactured  into 
goods  or  wares  in  Ireland  ( 
Mead  or  Metheglin.  For  every 
3O2 
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gallon,  English  wine  mea 
sure,  of  Irish  mead  or 
nietheglin         -  -      o 

Paper.  For  everypound weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  paper, 
fit  or  proper,  or  that  may 
be  used  for  or  applied  to 
the  uses  or  purposes  of 
writing,  drawing,  and 
printing,  oreitherof  them, 
and  of  all  Irish  elephant 
papers  andcartridge  papers  o 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  co- 
loured papers  and  whited 
brown  papers  (other  than 
and  except  elephant  and 
cartridge  papers)  fit  and 
proper  for  the  use  and 
purpose  of  wrapping  up 
goods,  and  not  fit  or 
proper  or  capable  of  be- 
ing used  or  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  writing,  draw- 
ing, and  printing,  or  either 
of  them         -         -  o 

For  every  pountl  weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  brow^l 
paper,  fit  and  proper 
for  the  use  and  pur- 
pose of  wrapping  up 
goods,  and  not  fit  or  pro- 
per or  capable  of  being 
used  for  or  applied  to  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  writ- 
ing, drawing,  and  print- 
ing, or  either  of  them         o 

I'or  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  every  sort 
or  kind  of  Irish  paper,  not 
hcrein-before  enumerated 
or  described,  sheathing, 
ind  button  paper  and  but- 
ton board  excepted.     -       o 
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For  every  one  Tiundred 
weight  of  Irish  paste- 
board, millboard,  and 
scaleboard 

For  every  one  hundred 
weight  of  Irish  glazed  pa- 
pers for  clothiers  and  hot 
pressers 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  books, 
bound  or  unbound,  and 
of  maps  or  prints,  which 
shall  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  directly 
from  Ireland 

Printed  goods.  For  every 
yard  square  of  Irish  print- 
ed, painted,  or  stained 
papers,  to  serve  for  hang- 
ings, or  other  uses 

For  every  yard  in  length, 
reckoning  yard-wide,  of 
foreign  calicoes  and  fo- 
reign muslins,  which  shall 
beprinted,painted,stained, 
or  dyed  in  Ireland  (except 
such  as  shall  be  dyed 
throughout  of  one  colour), 
over  and  above  any  duty 
of  customs  payable  on  the 
importation  of  foreign 
calicoes  and  muslins 

For  every  yard  in  length, 
reckoning  yard-wide,  of 
all  Irish  printed,  painted, 
stained,  or  dyed  Irish- 
made  calicoes,  muslins, 
linens,  and  stufFs,  made 
either  of  cotton  or  linen, 
mixed  with  other  materi- 
als, fustians,  velvets,  vel- 
verets,  dimities,  and  other 
figured  stuffs,  made  of 
cotton  and  other  materials. 
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mixed  or  whoUv  made  of 
cotton  wool  (except  such 
3s  shall  be  dyed  through- 
out of  one  colour  only)  - 

For  every  yard  in  length, 
reckoning  yard-wide,  of 
all  Irish  printed ,  stained, 
painted,  or  dyed  Irish- 
made  stuffs  not  before 
enumerated  or  described 
(except  such  as  shall  be 
dyed  throughout  of  one 
colour  only,  and  except 
stuffs  made  of  woollen,  or 
whereof  the  greatest  part 
in  value  shall  be  wool- 
len)        -         -         .  I 

For  every  yard  in  length, 
reckonhig  half  yard  wide, 
of  all  Irish  printed,  stain- 
ed, painted,  or  dyed  silks 
(silk  handkerchiefs  ex- 
cepted), over  and  above 
any  duty  of  customs  pay- 
able on  the  importation 
of  silk 

For  every  yard  square  of  Irish 
printed,  stained,  painted, 
or  dyed  silk  handker- 
chiefs, and  so  in  propor- 
tion for  wide  or  narrow 
silk  handkerchiefs,  over 
and  above  every  duty  of 
customs  payable  on  silk 
Zalt.  For  every  bushel,  con- 
sisting of  561b.  avoirdu- 
pois, of  Irish  salt,  or  Irish 
Glauber  or  Irish  Epsom 
salt 

For  every  bushel,  consisting 

of  651b.   avoirdupois,    of 

Irish  rock-salt 

Sili.     Manufactures  of  ribbons 

and  stuffs  of  silk  only,  the 
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pound,  containing  sixteen 

ounces  -  05* 

*»*  Two-thirds  of  the 
weight  of  gauze,  and  one- 
third  of  the  weight  of 
crape,  to  be  deducted  for 
gum  and  dress. 

Silk  and  ribbons  of  silk, 
mixed  with  gold  or  silver, 
the  pound  -  068 

Silk  stockings,  silk  gloves, 
silk  fringe,  silk  laces, 
stitching  or  sewing  silk, 
the  poimd  -  030 

Silk,  manufactures  of,  not 
otherwise  enumerated  or 
described,  the  pound  040 

Stuffs  of  silk  and  grogram 

yarn,  the  pound        -        012 

Stuffs    of  silk   mixed    with 

incle  or  cotton,  the  pound  018 

Stuffs  of  silk  and  worsted, 

the  pound  -  0010 

Stuffs  of  silk  mixed  with 
any  other  material,  the 
pound  -  013^ 

Soap.  F»r  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  hard, 
cake,  or  ball  soap  000 

For  every  pound  weiglit  of 

Irish  soft  soap  -  006 

Spirits,  British.  For  every  gal- 
Ion,English  wine  measure, 
of  spirits,  aqua  \\tx,  or 
strong  waters,  distilled  or 
made  in  Ireland,  and  im- 
ported at  a  strength  not 
exceeding  one  to  ten  over 
hyilromcter  proof  0     0     0 

*»*  Spirits  above  the 
strength  of  one  to  ten  to 
be  charged  in  proportion  ; 
and  on  sweetened  or  com- 
pounded spirits,  the  duty 
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to  he.  corrputed  upon 
t'le  highest  degree  of 
strength  at  which  sucli 
spirits  can  be  made. 
Stair/:).  Fur  every  pound 
weight  of  Irish  starch  or 
hair  powder,  of  what  kind 
soever  -  o     o 

Sugars.  Refined,  \\z.  called 
Bastards,  whole  or  ground, 
the  hundred  wei<;ht  o   i8 

Lump,  the  hundred  weight      i    14 

Singk    loaf,     the    hundred 

weight  -  I    16 

Powder  loaf  and  double  loaf, 

the  hundred  weight  i    19 

Sugar    candr,    brown,    the 

hundred  weight  I    14 

Sugar    candy,    white,     the 


hundred  weisrht 


I  19 


Sugar,  refined,  of  any  sort, 
the  hundred  weight  i    19 

Sweefs,  For  every  barrel,  con- 
sisting of  31^  gallons, 
English  wine  measure,  of 
Irish  sweets,  or  other  Irish 
liquor,  made  by  infusion, 
fermentation,  or  other- 
wise, from  fruit  or  sugar, 
or  from  fruit  or  sugar 
mixed  with  any  other 
materials  or  ingredients 
whatsoever,  commonly 
called  sweets,  or  called  or 
distinguished  by  the  name 
of  made  wines  o     o 

Tobacco  and  Srn(ff.  For  every 
pound  weight  avoirdupois 
of  unmanufactured  tobac- 
co, of  the  growth  or  pro- 
duce of  Ireland,  over  and 
above  any  duty  of  customs  0  0 
For    every    pound    weight 
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avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
factured short-cut  tobaccoj 
or  tobacco  manufactured 
into  what  is  commonly 
called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  Spanish         -  o 

For     every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
factured shag  tobacco  o 
For    every     pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
fatured  roll  tobacco               o 
For     every     pound    weight 
avoirdupois    of  Irish   ma- 
nufactured carrot  tobacco    o 
Fcr     every    pound    weight 
avoirdirpois  of  every  sort 
of  Irish  manufactured  to- 
bacco,   not   herein-before 
enumerated  or  described      o 
For     every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
factured rappee  snuff           o 
For    every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
factured Scotch  snuff          o 
For     every    pound    v>'eight 
avoirdupois   of  Irish  ma- 
nufactured brown  Scotch 
snuff                   -                  o 
For     every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  ma- 
nufactured   tobacco   stalk 
flour                     -                o 
For     every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  every  other 
sort  or  kind  of  Irish  ma- 
nufactured snuff,  or  snuff 
work,   not    herein-before 
enumerated  or  described     o 
Tobaccounmanufacturcd,the 
pound                 -                 o 

Verjuice.     For     every    hogs- 
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head  ccr.sisting  of  sixty- 
three  jrallons  Ensrlishwine 
measure,  of  Irish  verjuice    o     o     o         o 

For  every  barrel 
consisting  of  thirty-four 
gallons,  English  beer  mea- 
sure, of  Irish  vinegar  o  o 
JVire.  For  every  ounce 
troy  weight  of  Irish  gilt 
wire                     -                 GO 

For  every  ounce  troy  of 
Irish  silver  wire         -  o     o 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  gold 
thread,  gold  lace,  or  gold 
fringe,  made  of  plate  wire 
spun  upon  silk  -         o     o 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  silver 
thread,  silver  lace,  or  sil- 
ver fringe,  made  of  plate 
wire  spun  upon  silk  o     o 

B. 

Importation  from  Great  Britain  into  Ireland. 

£-  ^. 

£cer.  For  and  upon  e^'ery  barrel  con- 
taining thirty-two  gallons,  imported 
from  Great  Britain  -  o     4 

Glasf  bottles.  For  and  upon  each  re- 
puted quart  -  -  o     o 

Leather,  unmanufactured.     For  and  upon 
each  pound  in  every  hide  or  skin,  or 
piece  of  any  such  hide  or  skin  of  what 
kind  or  denomination  soever,  other 
than  such  as  are  herein-after  mention- 
ed and  described 
Each  hide  of  horses,  mares,  or  geldings 
All  skins  called  veal  skins,  and  all  skins 
of  hogs,  for  every  dozen  skais  there- 
of, and  after  the  s.ime  rate  for  any 
greater  or  less  quantity 
All  skins  for  shoes  and  other  like  pur- 
poses, and  all  seal  skins,  for  every  do- 
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zen  thereof,  and  after  the  same  rate 
for  any  greater  or  less  quantity 

All  skins  for  bookbinders  use,  for  every 
dozen  thereof,  and  after  the  same  rate 
for  any  greater  or  less  quantity 

All  goat  skins  tanned  with  shumack,  or 
otherwise  to  resemble  Spanish  leather, 
and  all  sheep  skins  tanned  for  roans, 
being  after  the  nature  of  Spanish  lea- 
ther, for  every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois 

All  sheep  and  lamb  skins  tanned  for 
gloves  and  basils,  for  every  pound 
weight  avoirdupois,  and  so  in  propor- 
tion for  any  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity 
Leather,  dressed  in  oil.  For  every  hide 
and  skin,  and  piece  of  such  hide  and 
skin,  other  than  such  as  are  herein- 
after mentioned  or  described,  for 
every  pound  weight  avoirdupois 

For  and  upon  all  deer  skins,  goat 
skins,  and  beaver  skins,  for  every 
pound  weight  thereof  avoirdupois 

For  and  upon  all  calf  skins,  for  every 
pound  weight  thereof  avoirdupois 

For  and  upon  all  sheep  and  Iamb  skins, 
for  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois 
Vellum  and  Parchment.    Every  dozen  skins 
of  vellum       .         -         .         -         - 

Everv  dozen  skins  of  parchment     -     • 
Leather,  goods  or  wares.     All  tanned  lea- 
ther manufactured   into   goods   and 
wares,  whereof  leather  is  the  most 
valuable  part,  the  following  duties  : 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of 
tanned  leather,  manufactured  and  ac- 
tually made  into  goods  and  wares  in 
Great  Britain  -         -         -         - 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois of  tawed  or  dressed  leather, 
manufactured  and  actually  made  in 
Great  Britain         _         -         - 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois of  all  buck  and  deer  skins,  and 
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elk  skins,  c!resscd  in  oil,  and  manu-    {^.    s.  d, 

fif'tui-eJ    into   goods    and   vares    in 

Great  Briiain         -         -         -         -003 

For  and  upon  every  pound  wci»>ht  avoir- 
dupois of  ;ill  sheep  and  lamb  skins 
dressed  in  oil,  and  manufactin-cd  into 
goods  and  wares  in  Great  Britain,  of 
leather  only  -         -         -         -000^ 

For  and  npon  every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois of  all  other  hides  and  skins, 
not  herein-before  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed, dressed  in  oil,  and  manufac- 
tured into  goods  and  wares  in  Great 
Britain        -  -  -  -     o     o     i 

Paper.  For  evei-y  pound  weii^ht  avoirdu- 
pois of  paper,  fit  or  proper  for,  or 
that  may  be  used  for  or  applied  to  the 
uses  or  purposes  of  writing,  drawing, 
or  printing,  and  all  elephant  paper, 
and  all  cartridge  paper  -         -     q     c      i\ 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of 
all  coloured  paper,  and  whiced-brown 
papers,  except  elephant  and  cartridge 
paper,  for  wrapping  up  goods,  and  not 
capable  of  being  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  writing,  drawing,  or  printing, 
and  also  except  paper  hangings         -001 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of 
brown  paper,  fit  and  proper  for  the 
use  or  purpose  of  wrapping  up  goods, 
tnd  not  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  writing,  drawing,  or 
printing      -  -  -  -000^ 

For  every  100  weight  of  glazed  paper 
for  clothiers  and  hotpressers,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity      -  -  -  -050 

For  every  100  weight  of  pasteboard, 
millboard,  and  scaleboard,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity      -  -  -  -     o   10     o 

For  every  pound  weight  of  every  sort  or 
kind  of  paper,  not  herein-before  par- 
ticularly enumerated  or  described,  ex- 
cept papers  commonly  called  orknoivn 
by  the  names  of  sheathing  paper,  and 
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button  paper  or  button  board,  and    l^.    s.  d. 
paper  hangings        -  -  -     o     o     25 

Slii'uied  Paper.  For  every  square  yard  of 
printed,  painted,  or  stained  paper,  for 
hangings  or  other  uses,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity      -  -  -  -     o     o      I 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of 
books  bound  or  unbound,  and  of 
maps  or  prints,  which  shall  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland  from  Great  Bri- 
tain -  -  -  -002 
Cards.  For  every  pack  of  printed,  paint- 
ed, or  playing  cards,  made  or  manu- 
factured in  Great  Britain          -         -     o      I      c 

And  a  further  duty  of  iliX.  per  pound 
weight. 
Did'.  For  every  pair  of  dice  mtde  or  ma- 
nufactured in  Great  Britain  -  -  o  10  O 
Wrought  Piute.  For  every  ounce  troy 
weight  of  gold  or  silver  plate,  which 
shall  be  wrought,  made,  or  manufac- 
tured in  Great  Britain,  and  imported 
intolreland  -  -  -006 

Sill  Maimf act  lire.  For  all  silks  being  of 
the  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  and 
imported  directly  from  thence,  the 
following  duties ;  •uidelicet. 

For  all  ribbons  and  stuffi  of  silks  only, 
for  every  pound  weight  thereof  con- 
taining 16  ounces      -  -  -021 

For  all  silk  and  ribbons  of  silk,  mixed 
with  gold  or  silver,  for  every  pound 
weight        -  -  -  -029 

For  all  silk  stockings,  silk  gloves,  silk 
fringe,  silk  laces,  stitching  and  sewing 
silk,  for  every  pound  weight      -       -013 

For  all  manufactures  of  silk  not  other- 
wise enumerated  or  described,  for 
every  pound  weight  -  -     o     I     8 

For  all  stuffs  of  silk  and  grogram  yarn, 

the  pound  weight     -  -  -006 

For  all  stuffs  of  silk  mixed  with  incle  or 

cotton,  the  pound  weight        -  -009 

For  all  stuffs  of  silk  and  worsted  mixed, 

the  pound  weight  -  -004 

For 
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For  -.ill  sttifFs  of  silk  mixed  with  any    £.    s.  d. 
other  material,  the  pound  weight     -     o     o     6^ 
Sphifs.     For  every  gallon  of  spirits,  being 
of  the  manufacture  of  Great  Britain, 
and  imported  from  thence,  a  duty  of     o     3      7 
Sugar,   refined — of    the    manufacture    of 
Great  Britain,  and  imported  directly 
from  thence,  the  following  duties  : 
For  all  sugar  called  bastards,  white  or 
ground,  the   100  weight   containing 
112  pounds  -  -  -     0   19     8 

For  all  sugar   called    lumps,    the   100 

weight  containing  112  pounds     -     -     i    16   105 
For  all  sugar  called  single  loaf  sugar, 

the  100  weight  containing  1 12  pounds     I    19     4 
For  all  sugar  called   powder  loaf  and 
double  loaf,  the  1 00  weight  contain- 
ing 1 1 2  pounds        -  -  -     2     2     4 
For  all  sugar  called  sugar  candy,  brown, 

the  1 00  weight  containing  1 1 2  pounds      i    1 6   I  o 
For  all  sugar  called  sugar  candy,  white, 

the  100  weight  containing!  12  pounds     224 
For  all  sugar  refined  of  any  other  sort, 

the  100  weight  containing!  12  pounds     224 
Sivecfs.     For  every  barrel,  containing  32 
gallons  wine  measure,  of  Britishsweets, 
or  other  British  liquor  made  by  infu- 
sion, fermentation,  or  otherwise,  from 
fruit  or  sugar,  or  from  fruit  and  sugar 
mixed  with  any  other  material  or  in- 
gredients whatsoever,  commonly  call- 
ed sweets,  or  called  or  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  made  wines     -         -     o   10     o 
For  every  gallon  of  mead  or  metheglin     004 
For  every  barrel,  containing  32  gallons, 

of  vinegar  -  -  -030 

Tobacco  and  Snuff.  For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  unmanufactured  to- 
bacco, of  the  growth  or  produce  of 
Great  Britain,  over  and  above  any 
duty  of  customs  now  payable  -  -005 
For  every  pound  weight  of  British  ma- 
nufactured short  cut  tobacco,  or  to- 
bacco manufactured  into  what  is  com- 
monly called  or  known  by  the  name 
of  Spanish  -  -  -    o     1     0,^0- 
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For  every  pound  weight  of  British  ma-    £.    s.  d. 
nufactured  shag  tobacco  cut       -       -     o     o   1 1 

For  every  pound  weight  of  British  ma- 
nufactured roll  tobacco         -  -010 

For  every  pound  weight  of  British  ma- 
nufactured carrot  tobacco         -         -     o     o   II 

For  every  pound  weight  of  every  other 
sort  of  British  manufactured  tobacco 
not  herein-before  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed      -  -  -  -     o 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of 

British  manufactured  rappee  snuff"    -00   10^ 

For  every  pound  weight  of  iiritish  ma- 
nufactured snuff  called  Scotch  snuff      o     i     4 

For  every  pound  weight  of  British  ma- 
nufactured snuff  called  brown  Scotch 
snuff  -  -  .  -     o     o     9^ 

For  every  pound  weight  of  British  ma- 
nufactured stalk  flour  -  -013 

For  every  pound  weight  of  every  other 
sort  or  kind  of  British  manufactured 
snuff,  or  snuff  work,  not  herein-be- 
fore enumerated  or  described     -       -014 


SCHEDULE,  No.  IT. 
Articles  charged  ivith  the  duties  specified  upon  importation 

into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  according  ta 

the  sixth  article  of  Union. 

Apparel    ------ 

Brass,  wro\ight  _  _  _  _ 

Cabinet  ware     -         -         _         .         - 
Coaches  and  other  carriages 
Copper,  wrought        -         -         .         _ 
Cottons,  other  than  calicoes  and  muslins  - 
Glass         .._--. 
Haberdashery    -         -         -        -         - 

Hats  .-_-._ 

Tin  plates,  wrought  iron  and  hardware     - 
Gold  and  silver  lace,  gold  and  silver  thread, 

bullion  for  lace,  pearl,  and  spangles     - 
Millinery  .         _         -         -         . 

Paper        ------ 

Pottery  -         .         -         .        - 

Saddlery  and  other  manufactured  calU**- 
Silk  manufacture  -         .         - 

Stocking:  "         •         *         i 
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Article  seventh.  That  it  be  the  seventh  article  of 
union,  that  the  charge  arising  from  the  payment  of 
the  interest,  and  the  sinking  fund  for  the  reduction 
o[  the  principal,  of  the  debt  incurred  in  either  king- 
dom before  the  union,  shall  continue  to  be  sepa- 
rately defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively. 

Article  eighth.  That  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  union,  and  all  the  courts  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  within  the  respective  kingdoms,  shall  re- 
main as  now  by  law  established  within  the  same,  sub- 
ject only  to  such  alterations  and  regulation  from  time 
to  time  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  the  parliament 
of  the  united  kingdom  to  require  ;  provided  that  all 
writs  of  error  and  appeals,  depending  at  the  time  of 
the  union  or  hereafter  to  be  brought,  and  which 
might  now  be  finally  decided  by  the  house  of  lords 
of  either  kingdom,  shall,  from  and  after  the  union, 
be  finally  decided  by  the  house  of  lords  of  the  united 
kingdom  ;  and  provided,  that,  from  and  after  the 
union,  there  shall  remain  in  Ireland  an  instance  court 
of  admiralty,  for  the  determination  of  causes,  civil 
and  maritime  only,  and  that  die  appeal  from  sen- 
tences of  the  said  court  shall  be  to  his  majesty's  dele- 
gates in  his  court  of  chancery  in  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  called  Ireland ;  and  that  all  laws  at 
present  in  force  in  either  kingdom,  which  shall  be 
contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions  which  may  be  en- 
acted by  any  act  for  carrying  these  articles  into  effect, 
be  from  and  after  the  union  repealed. 

His  majesty  having  been  pleased  to  approve  of  the 
foregoing  articles,  it  is  enacted,  that  they  shall  be  the 
articles  of  union,  and  be  in  force  for  ever,  from  Ja- 
nuary I,  1801. 
ISLE  DE  FRANCE.  This  island  was  first  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Portuguese,  who  discovered  it  in  the  15th 
century  ;  then  it  was  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
abandoned  it  in  1 712,  in  order  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  their  establishments  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Three  years  afterwards  the  French  East 
India  company  took  possession  of  the  island.  It 
was  however  only  so  late  as  1735  that  Mons.  de  la 
Bourdonay,  by  an  able  administration,  changed  it 
from  a  languishing  to  a  prosperous  state,  and  in  1764 
the  India  company  ceded  the  island  to  the  French 
government. 
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There  are  about  6000  whites  In  the  country,  and 
about  36,000  slaves  and  blacks  of  all  descriptions. 
The  island  is  not  above  one  third  peopled,  nor  is  its 
cultivation  advanced  in  a  greater  proportion. 

This  island  is  capable  of  producing  cinnamon,  and 
spices  of  every  description,  in  great  perfection;  but  the 
great  distance  from  France,  and  the  West  India  sj's- 
tem  of  cultivation,  by   means   of  slaves   imported, 
makes   the    progress    slow,  insomuch  that   the    ex- 
pences    have  never   yet  been  -repaid  to  the  mother 
coimtry. 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT,    an  island  on  the  south  coast  of 
Hampshire,    about    20  miks  in   length    and   12  in 
breadth.     A  pure  fine   white  clay  for  pipes,  and  a 
fine  crystaline  sand  for  glass-making,  together   with 
malt.     It  is  extremely  fertile,  and  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  produces  great  quantities  of  corn- 
ISSEOUIBO,    or    ESSEOUIBO,     a    settlement   be- 
Ionising  to  the  Dutch,  in  Guiana,  in  South  America, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,   and  adjoining 
to  the  settlement  of  Demerary.     Both  these  places 
were  taken  by  Great  Britain  last  war  as  well  as  the 
former,  but  restored   at  the  peace.     They  produce 
sugar,  rum,  and  other  West  India  produce,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent. 
ISPAHAN,  a  large  city,  and  the  capital  of  Persia,  in 
the  province  of  irac-Agemi,  lying  in  52.  55.  E.  long. 
and  32.  21;.  N.  lat.  and  said  to  contain  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.     Here  are  extensive  royal 
manufactures  of  porcelain,  and  also  of  carpets,  gold 
and  siher   stuffs,  taffeties,  velvets,  and  other   rich 
cloths.     Goldsmiths,  lapidaries,    armourers,  and  all 
other  workmen  belonging  to  the  king,  have  also  shops 
attached  to  the  manufactories.     These  are  not  only 
established  at  Ispahan  but  also  at  Karkrone.     The 
merchants  and  artizans  of  Ispahan  have  their  shops 
in  bazars  or  sorts  of  covered  streets,  where  are  sold 
all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  particularly  the 
articles  before  mentioned,  and  diamonds,  rubies,  to- 
pazes,   sapphires,  emeralds,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  precious  stones.     Ispahan  is  in  a  manner  the 
centre  of  the  commerce  of  Persia.     It  is  full  of  mer- 
chants from  all  nations.  Hence  set  out  the  caravans  to 
convoy  to  Bender-Abassi  the  merchandize  purchased 
by  merchant   strangers  ;  and  here  is  a  great  trade 

carried 
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carriicf  on  with  several  places  both  vithin  and 
without  the  Persian  empire,  such  as  Bagdad,  Shiras, 
Lear,  Aleppo,  Bassora,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Levant.  Factors  are  here  resident  from  most  nations 
in  Europe,  particularly  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. 

ISTRIA,  a  peninsula  in  Italy,  but  a  province  of  Aus- 
tria, lying  on  the  north-east  part  of  the  gulph  of 
Venice,  bounded  by  Carniola  on  the  north-east,  and 
on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea.  A  small  part  of  Istria 
belongs  to  Venice,  called  Venetian  Istria,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Austrian  Istria.  The  ports  of  Austrian 
Istria  serve  as  an  entrepot  for  all  the  commodities 
which  Austria  exports  to  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  all  the  dominions  of  Turkey,  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  These  consist  principally  of  iron 
and  steel,  corn,  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  glass,  pot- 
ashes, timber,  wax,  wax  candles,  cabinet-work,  gall- 
nuts,  and  various  other  articles.  The  shipping  of  all 
trading  nations  frequent  these  ports,  to  load  with 
the  merchandize  above  mentioned,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose foreign  nations  have  consuls  at  Trieste.  The 
articles  imported  are,  all  the  productions  of 
Turkey  and  Persia,  particularly  cotton,  coffee,  silk, 
wool,  goat's  hair,  (jreek  wine,  almonds,  oranges, 
figs,  and  other  fruits,  morocco,  sugar,  dye-woods, 
spiceries,  Spanish  wool,  &c. 

ITALY,  a  country  of  Europe,  divided  into  a  number 
of  kingdoms  and  states,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
gulph  of  Venice,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  north  by  the  Alps.  Italy  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  countries  of  Europe, 
producing  all  the  comforts  and  a  great  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  in  abundance,  particularly  wines  of 
various,  and  some  of  excellent  quality,  oil,  and  the 
most  ddicious  fruit.  It  also  produces,  in  many  places, 
corn,  and  in  particular  remarkably  fine  wheat ;  it 
yields  good  pasture,  and  abounds  with  all  sorts  of 
large  and  small  cattle.  The  forests  are  well  stored 
with  game,  and  the  mountains  contain  valuable  mines 
and  minerals.  The  silk  of  Italy,  and  various  species 
of  the  manufactures  of  it,  form  a  great  article  of 
Italian  commerce.  The  Italians  are  at  vast  pains  in 
cultivating  the  mulberry  tree  and  rearing  silk-wormr, 
as  well  as  preparing  the  silk  and  working  it  into  rich 
staffs.     At  Genoa,  Naples,  Venice,  Lucca,  Florence, 
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and  Milan,  have  long  been  established  ino-st  valuable 
and  flourishing  silk  manufactories.  No  country  can 
be  more  favourably  situated  for  commerce  than  Italy, 
so  much  of  it,  from  its  shape,  being  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  or  Adriatic  Gulph.  But  for  the 
particulars  of  its  manufactures  and  commerce  we  must 
refer  specifically  to  the  different  kingdoms,  states, 
towns,  and  places  of  this  country,  which  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  heads. 
JUDGMENT  is  the  sentence  of  the  law  pronounced  by 
the  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record. 
Judgments  are  of  four  sorts,  viz.  ist,  Where  the 
facts  are  confessed  by  the  parties,  and  the  law  deter- 
mined by  the  court,  which  is  termed  judgment  by 
demurrer. 

2d,  Where  the  law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and 
the  facts  only  are  disputed,  as  in  judgment  upon  a 
demurrer. 

3d,  Where  both  the  fict  and  the  law  arising  there- 
on arc  admitted  by  the  defendant,  as  in  case  of  judg- 
ment by  confession  or  default. 

4th,  Where  the  plaintiff  is  convinced  that  fact,  or 
law,  or  both,  are  insufficient  to  support  his  action, 
and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws  his  prosecution, 
as  in  case  of  judgment  upon  a  nonsuit  or  retraxit. 
See  IVarrant  of  Attorney. 
JURISDICTION  is  an  authority  or  power  to  do  jus- 
tice in  causes  of  complaint,  and  it  is  usually  applied  to 
describe  the  authority  or  power  vested  in  a  court  of 
law  or  equity.  See  Courts. 
JLTRY,  a  certain  number  of  persons  sworn  to  inquire 
of  and  try  some  matter  of  fact,  and  to  declare  the 
truth  upon  such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  before  them. 
The  jury  are  sworn  judges  upon  all  evidence  in  any 
matter  of  fact. 

This  institution,  which  may  be  termed  the  palla- 
dium of  British  liberty,  was  at  a  very  early  period 
established  in  this  country,  and  was  always  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  people,  that  no  conquest  nor  change 
of  government  could  ever  prevail  to  abolish  it.  In 
Magna  Charta  it  is  more  than  once  insisted  on  as  the 
principal  bulwark  of  our  hbcnics,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  chapter  29,  that  no  freeman  shall  be  hurt 
either  in  his  person  or  property,  nisi  per  legale  judi' 
ciiim  parium  juorum,  vcl  per  legem  terra. 

3  P  2  latl«» 
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Juries  miy  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  common 
and  special.  Resort  is  generally  had  to  the  latter  in 
corrjmcrcial  cases  which  involve  some  difllcultics  re- 
lative to  mercantile  regulations,  and  are  best  decided 
by  a  special  jury  of  merchants. 

''i  common  jury  is  such  as  is  returned  by  the  shc- 
.  riiT,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  stat.  3  G.  II. 
c.  25,  which  appoints  that  the  sheritF  or  officer  shall 
not  return  a  separate  pauncl  for  every  separate  cause, 
but  one  and  the  same  pannel  for  every  cause  to  be 
tried  at  the  same  assizes,  containing  not  less  than 
fcrty-eight  nor  more  than  seventy-two  jurors  ;  and 
their  names  being  written  on  tickets,  shall  be  put 
into  a  box  or  glass,  and  when  each  cause  is  called, 
twelve  of  those  persons  whose  names  shall  be  first 
drawn  out  of  the  box  shall  be  sworn  upon  a  jury, 
unless  absent,  challenged,  or  excused. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  are  impan- 
nelled,  they  are  then  separately  sworn  well  and  truly 
to  try  the  issue  between  the  parties,  and  a  true  ver- 
dict to  give  according  to  the  evidence. 

Special  Juries.  These  were  originally  introduced 
in  trials  at  bar,  when  the  causes  were  of  too  great 
nicety  for  the  discussion  of  ordinary  freeholders.  To 
obtain  a  special  jury  a  motion  is  made  in  com't,  and 
a  rule  is  granted  thereupon,  for  the  sheriff  to  attend 
the  master  prothonotary,  or  other  proper  officer,  with 
his  freeholders  book,  and  the  officer  is  to  take  indiffe- 
rently forty-eight  of  the  principal  freeholders,  in  the 
presence  of  the  attornies  on  both  sides,  who  are  each 
of  them  to  strike  off  twelve,  aud  the  remaining 
twenty-four  are  returned  upon  the  pannel. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  II.  c.  25,  either  party  is  entitled  upon 
motion  to  have  a  special  jury  struck  upon  the  trial  of 
any  issue,  as  well  3t  the  assizes  as  at  bar,  by  paying 
the  extraordinary  expenccs,  unless  the  judge  will 
certify,  pursuant  to  stat.  24  G.  II.  c.  18,  that  the 
cause  required  such  a  jury. 

An  attempt  to  influence  the  jury  corruptly,  by 
promisfs,  persuasions,  entreaties,  money,  entertain- 
ments, and  the  like,  is  called  embracery,  and  sub- 
jects the  offender  to  line  and  imprisonment  ;  and  the 
juror,  if  it  be  by  taking  money,  to  perpetual  infamy, 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  forfeiture.  38  Ed- 
ward lil.  c.  12.  32  Henry  "VIII.  c.  9.  i  Haiuk. 
P.  C.'259,  260. 
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If  jurors  cat  or  drink  at  the  cost  of  him  for  whom 
they  give  their  verdict,  before  they  are  agreed,  or  if 
they  cast  lots  whether  they  shall  find  for  the  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  the  verdict  may  be  set  aside,  and  they 
are  lineable.     Co.  Lit.  227.  2  Lev.  205. 

If  the  plaintiff,  or  any  for  him,  after  the  evidence 
given,  and  the  jury  are  retired  from  the  bar,  delivers 
any  letter  which  was  not  given  in  evidence,  to  any 
of  the  jury,  touching  the  matter  at  issue,  it  shall 
make  void  the  verdict  if  it  be  in  his  favour,  but  not 
so  if  for  the  defendant.     Co.  Lit.  227. 

If  jurors  eat  or  drink  at  all,  or  have  any  eatables 
about  them  before  verdict,  without  consent  of  the 
coin-t,  they  are  fineable. 

A  witness  may  not  be  called  by  the  jury,  to  recite 
the  same  evidence  he  gave  in  court,  when  they  are 
gone  from  the  bar.      Cro.  Eiiz.  189. 

Nor  may  a  party  give  a  brief  or  notes  of  the  cause 
to  the  jury  to  consider  of  5  if  he  doth,  both  he  and 
the  jury  may  be  fined.     Moor.  815. 

Sick  and  decrepit  persons,  persons  not  living  in  the 
country,  persons  under  twenty-one  or  above  seventy 
years  of  age,  as  well  as  physicians  and  other  medical 
persons,  counsel,  attornies,  officers  of  the  courts,  ai;d 
clergymen,  are  excused  from  serving  on  juries.  13 
Eliz.  c.  38.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  32.  See  Evidence 
and  Witness. 
JUTLAND,  or  Denmark  Proper,  the  principal  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  a  peninsula  lying 
between  8  and  11  deg.  E.  long,  and  54  and  58  deg. 
N.  lat.  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  duchy  of 
Ilolstein,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  Baltic.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
North  and  South  Jutland,  the  latter  being  the  duchy 
of  Sleswick.  Copenhagen,  the  metropolis,  is  situated 
on  the  island  of  Zealand.  This  country  is  extremely 
well  situated  for  commerce,  having  so  great  an  ex- 
tent of  coast,  and  excellent  harbours,  calculated  for 
the  reception  of  ships  of  all  burthens.  It  produces 
immense  quantities  of  timber  and  other  materials  for 
ship-building,  both  for  home  consumption  and  ex- 
portation. The  other  articles  of  export  are  cattle, 
horses,  butter,  tallow,  hides,  stock-fish,  train  oil,  and 
furs.     See  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  &c. 
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KAMTSCH  ATKA,  a  peninsula  on  the  oast  coast 
of  Asia,  extending  from  52  to  61  deg.  N.  lat. 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the  Koriacs, 
on  the  east  and  south  by  the  north  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  on  tl\e  west  by  the  sea  of  Okotsk.  The  soil  is 
barren  and  heathy,  the  climate  equally  severe,  and 
the  inhabitants  as  savage  and  uncultivated  as  their 
country.  In  order  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,' 
they  employ  themselves  in  fishing  and  hunting;  and 
as  this  cold  climate  is  most  favourable  for  furs,  Kamt- 
schatka  is  on  that  account  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence in  a  commercial  view.  Foxes,  beavers,  sables, 
martins,  rein  deer,  and  other  animals  valuable  for  } 
the  fur  or  skin,  abound  in  this  inhospitable  clime. 
For  these  the  inhabitants  trade  with  the  Russians, 
Dutch,  and  Japanese,  who  give  in  exchange  a  great 
variety  of  articles  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 
From  Europe,  coarse  cloths,  serges,  handkerchiefs, 
wine,  brandy,  sugar,  tobacco,  hardware,  &c.  From 
Siberia,  iron,  and  different  utensils  of  iron  and  cop- 
per, as  knives,  sheers,  axes  and  muskets,  wax,  hemp, 
rope-yarn,  tanned  rein-deer  skins,  coarse  Russian 
cloths.  From  Tartary  and  the  Kalmucks  country, 
different  sorts  of  cotton  stuffs.  From  China,  silk 
and  cotton  stuffs,  tobacco,  coral,  needles,  and  tanned 
rein-deer  skins. 

KAY,  Key,  or  Quay,  a  wharf  for  the  landing  or  ship- 
ping of  goods.  For  the  lawful  keys  for  landing 
goods,  see  Custcws. 

KEELAGE.     See  Juchorage. 

KENT,  one  of  the  counties  in  England,  situate  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  island,  and  from  thence  en- 
joying many  advantages.  The  natural  products  of 
Kent  are  numerous  and  valuable.  In  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  they  find  in  several  places  a  rough,  hard, 
serviceable  stone  for  paving,  which  turns  to  some  ad- 
vantage, but  not  so  much  as  their  exquisite  fuller's 
earth,  rich  marl,  and  fine  chalk,  which  are  there  in 
abundance.  If  we  except  iron  ore,  they  have  no 
mines,  but  there  are  prodigious  heaps  of  copperas 
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stones  thrown  on  the  coast.  The  isle  of  Shepcy, 
and  all  the  adjacent  shol-es  as  far  as  Reculver,  are 
justly  famous  for  its  wheat,  and  Thanet  foi  its  barley. 
This  isle  also  produces  copious  crops  of  good  wheat. 
Horses,  black  cattle,  and  sheep  are  not  only  abun- 
dant, but  remarkable  in  point  of  size-,  and  tl>e  hop 
grounds  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  county, 
which  turn  to  very  considerable  amount.  To  which 
we  may  add  weld,  or,  as  some  call  it,  dyer's  weed, 
which  is  a  very  profitable  commodity,  and  of  which 
there  grows  much  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canter- 
bury ;  also  madder,  which  is  or  has  been  occasionally- 
cultivated. 
KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
established  since  the  first  confederation,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Sandy  Creek,  on  the  north-west  by  the 
Ohio,  on  the  south  by  North  Caroliiia,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Cumberland  mountains.  The  soil  is  rich, 
and  the  air  temperate  and  healthy.  The  countiy 
produces  a  great  variety  of  large  and  excellent  timber; 
and  as  it  is  now  becoming  populous,  and  the  inha- 
bitants industrious,  this  state  promise;*  fair  to  become 
in  a  short  time  of  importance  both  in  an  agricultural 
and  commercial  point  of  view. 
KENTLEDGE,  a  term  used  amongst   merchants   and 

mariners,  signifying  the  ship's  ballast. 
KEY  AGE,  the  money  or  toll  paid  for  lading  or  un- 

lading  wares  at  a  key  or  wharfl 
KIDNAPPING  is  the  forcible  taking  and  carrying 
away  a  man,  woman,  or  child  from  their  own  coun- 
try, and  sending  them  to  another.  TJiis  is  an  offence 
at  common  law,  and  punishable  by  fine,  iinprisoni 
mcnt,  and  pillory. 

By  Stat.  1 1  and  12  W.  III.  c.  7,  if  any  captain  of 
a  merchant  vessel  shall  (during  his  being  abroad) 
force  any  person  on  shore,  and  wilfully  lca^c  him 
behind,  or  refuse  to  bring  home  all  such  men  as  he 
carried  out,  if  able  and  desirous  to  return,  he  shall 
suffer  three  months  imprisonment. 

Exclusive  of  the  above  punishment  for  this  as  a 

criminal 
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criminal  offence,  the  party  may  recover  upon  an  ac- 
tion for  compensation  in  damages  for  the  civil  injury. 

KINGSTON,  a  town  in  Jamaica,  situate  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bay  of  Port-Royal.  It  extends  a  mile 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  as  much  from  east 
to  west  on  the  hai-bonr,  and  contains  about  3000 
houses,  besides  negro  houses  and  warehouses. 

This  town  is  the  residence  of  the  p;  incipal  mer- 
chants, whose  ships  are  here  loaded  and  unloaded, 
which  necessarily  renders  this  a  place  of  consi- 
derable commerce.  It  is  very  seldom  that  there  are 
less. than  200  sail  in  the  road,  which  is  spacious,  and 
the  ships  are  sheltered  under  the  land,  except  on  the 
side  of  the  peninsula,  which  is  too  low  and  narrov.' 
to  protect  them  entirely  from  the  storms  blowing 
from  the  sea. 

KONINGSBERG,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  lying  in  E. 
long.  20  deg.  55  min.  and  N.  ht.  54  deg.  42  min. 
This  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  is 
still  an  important  place  of  trade.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour at  the  mouth  of  the  Prigel,  a  river  commodious 
for  navigation.  Manufactories  are  established  at  Ko- 
ningsberg  of  wool,  which  is  made  into  baize,  bare- 
cloths,  and  other  stuffs.  There  are  also  tanneries, 
brazieries,  and  manufactures  of  soap,  white  and  black 
beer,  and  brandy.  Besides  commodities  the  produce 
of  Koningsberg,  the  Prigel,  which  takes  its  source 
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in  Lithuania,  ser\'cs  for  the  transport  of  meithandize 
as  well  from  that  country  as  from  Poland,  such  as 
oak  and  fir  planks,  corn,  rite,  millet,  hides,  peltry, 
hemp,  flax,  wax,  honey,  tallow,  potashes,  and  wood- 
ashes. 

The  trade  in  flax-seed  is  principally  carried  on  be- 
tween Koningsberg,  Libau,  and  Riga.  This  is  under 
particular  regulations,  and  is  very  productive. 

The  other  articles  of  commerce  in  this  capital  ars 
iron,  lead,  tin,  some  wines,  brandy,  and  vinegar, 
butter,  cheese,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  spices. 
KOSSEIR,  or  Cosslir,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Red 
Sea.  J  he  port  is  inconvenient,  and  can  only  contain 
merchantmen  of  small  burthen,  the  depth  of  water 
not  being  above  two  fathoms  or  two  fathoms  and  a 
half,  and  it  being  troublesome  to  load  and  unload 
goods.  Yet,  with  all  these  obstacles,  it  appears 
astonishing  to  find  so  much  commercial  bustle  under 
the  mean  roofs  of  this  mean  village ;  but  it  is  in  fact 
the  best  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  that  which  exports  to 
Mecca  corn  and  the  celebrated  coffee  of  Yemen. 
One  great  inconvenience  of  this  place  is  the  want 
of  water,  which  the  inhabitants  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  bring  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  A  de- 
tachment of  the  French  army,  however,  who  were 
stationed  some  time  here  during  the  late  expe^ 
dition,  discovered  springs  in  the  neighboiurhood. 
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LABEL  is  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  or  parchment, 
affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing  to  hold  the  seal  be- 
longing to  it.  Any  paper  annexed  by  way  of  addi- 
tion or  explication  to  any  will  or  testament  is  also 
called  a  label  or  codicil. 
LABOUR.  The  wages  of  labour  are  regulated  by  the 
price  of  what  are  considered  as  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  a  country,  and  they  are  such,  that  at  common 
labour,  when  there  is  little  else  requbite  besides  bo- 
dily strength,  a  man  can  earn  sufficient  to  maintain 
himself,  wife,  and  two  children.  The  wages  of  la- 
bour are  regulated  by  the  prices  of  necessaries,  and 
the  prices  of  necessaries  again  are  influenced  by  the 
wages  of  labour,  as  the  labour  employed  to  produce 
them  constitutes  a  part  of  their  value.  By  this  sort 
of  action  and  reaction,  blending  into  one  both  cause 
and  effect,  the  nature  and  investigation  of  the  subject 
become  very  intricate  and  curious.  Though  in  every 
thing  produced  by  the  hand  of  man  there  is  labour 
joined  with  a  smaller  or  greater  degree  of  skill,  yet 
those  are  only  called  labourers  who  are  employed  in 
works  of  agriculture,  or  such  sorts  of  employment  as 
are  not  considered  as  requiring  any  previous  study  or 
apprenticeship. 

The  proportion  between  the  price  of  Kiere  manual 
labour  and  such  as  is  connected  with  art,  varies  in 
almost  every  possible  degree,  the  price  rising  in  gene- 
ral as  the  art  increases ;  yet  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  physical  exertion  is  so  great,  that  labour  is  very 
highly  paid  for;  and  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
the  practice  of  an  ai't  is  attended  with  such  a  degree 
of  ease,  comfort,  and  conveniency,  that  being  too 
many  competitors,  the  prices  fall  under  the  standard 
of  ordinary  labour.  In  this  almost  infinite  variety, 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  wages  of  a  la- 
bourer who  serves  masons  or  bricklayers,  or  the  ham- 
mermen belonging  to  a  smith's  shop,  have  been  to 
that  of  journeymen  in  the  same  branches  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  three.  Parents  who  are  satis- 
fied with  enabling  tlicii-  children  to  eai-n  theia-  bread 
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without  a  trade,  set  them  to  work  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  so  that  they  soon  cease  to  cost  them 
any  expence;  whereas  those  who  chuse  to  bring  up 
their  children  to  a  business  must  pay  for  their  bein" 
taught,  besides  remaining  long  without  gaining  any 
thing.  This  circumstance  alone  requhcs  reimburse- 
ment and  higher  prices  than  common,  otherwise  there 
would  not  be  any  inducement  for  parents  to  bring 
up  children  to  skilful  professions.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Adam  Smith  has  entered  largely  in  his  book  on 
the  Wealth  of  Nations.  For  the  regulations,  see 
Masters  and  Servants. 

LABOURERS.     See  Masters  am}  Servants. 

LAGOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
garva,  about  no  miles  from  Lisbon.  It  is  shuated 
in  a  capacious  bay,  which  is  the  rendezvous  of 
large  fleets,  either  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or 
war.  The  circumjacent  country  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  figs  in  particular  are  there  raised  in  abundance 
and  greater  perfection  than  either  in  Spain  or  Bar- 
bary.  Of  these,  large  quantities  are  imported  into 
England,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Hamburgh.  It  is 
computed  that  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  above  countries,  return  laden  with 
figs  the  produce  of  this  small  territory. 

LAHOR,  a  province  of  Indostan,  in  lat.  31  dcg.  40 
min.  long.  93  deg.  30  min.  which  produces  the  best 
sugar  in  all  the  Indies.  Here  are  manufactories  of 
painted  cloths  of  every  description,  and  magnificent 
tapestries.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
India  by  sea,  this  was  a  place  of  considerable  traffic. 
A  species  <)f  white  cloths,  called  ambertis,  is  manu- 
factured at  this  place. 

LANCASHIRE,  a  fine  fertile  county,  producing  great 
quantities  of  wool  and  flax,  for  the  working  of  which 
there  have  long  been  gix.M  and  extensive  manufacto- 
ries. But  within  these  last  forty  years  the  cotton 
manufactory  in  all  its  branches  has  been  carried,  at 
Manchester,  Bohon,  Rochdale,  and  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  small  towns  and  ^  illagcs,  to  so  great  an  extent 
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as  to  surnass  any  thing  of  the  kind  either  of  the  pre- 
sent or  former  times.  Besides  producing,  in  common 
with  the  other  counties  ill  England,  corn,  grass,  &c. 
Lancashire  is  famous  for  its  large  breed  of  oxen.  It 
produces  rock-salt,  black  lead,  and  that  excellent  and 
singular  species  of  fuel  cannel-coal.  This  county  is 
remarkable  for  its  navigable  canals,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  thriving  por- 
tions of  the  British  empire.  Lancaster  is  the  chief 
town,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  by  sea  with 
vessels  of  a  light  burthen,  besides,  by  means  of  the 
navigable  canals,  having  a  communication  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  England. 

LAND  CARRIAGE  otdicard.  By  statute  6  Geo.  T. 
c.  31.  s.  39,  42,  all  foreign  goods  sent  by  land  car- 
riage from  one  part  of  this  kingdom  to  another, 
must  l)e  accompanied  with  certificates  under  the  hand 
of  tlie  collector,  customer,  and  comptroller  of  the 
port  from  whence  they  are  sent,  otherwise  any  officer 
'of  the  customs  may  stop  them  till  due  proof  be  made 
that  the  duties  have  been  paid.  See  Customs,  Excise, 
Pennh. 

LAND-WAITER  is  an  officer  of  the  custom-house, 
whose  duty  is  to  examine,  weigh,  measure,  and  take 
an  account  of  goods  imported.  Land-waiters  are 
likewise  occasionally  styled  searchers,  and  arc  to 
•uteud  and  join  with  the  patent  searchers  in  the  exe- 
.  ution  of  all  cockets  for  shipping  of  goods  to  be  ex- 
ported ;  and  in  cases  where  bounties  or  drawbacks 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  merchant  on  exportation,  they 
as  well  as  the  patent  searchers  are  to  certify  the  ship- 
ping thereof  on  the  debentures.  See  Customs,  Cus- 
tom-house. 

LANGUEDCC,  a  large  and  maritime  province  of 
Francf,  boimded  on  the  north  by  Ouercy,  Rourque, 
Aiivergne,  and  Lionnois ;  on  the  east  by  Dauphiny 
and  Provence  ;  on  the  west  by  Gascony  ;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Rousillon.  It  is 
a  very  pleasant  country,  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  and 
excellent  wine,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  consi- 
derable trade.  There  are  many  curious  medicinal 
plants,  with  iron  mines,  quarries  of  marble,  and  tur- 
quoise stones.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  kelp ;  and 
on  the  heaths  are  considerable  numbers  of  the  ker- 
mes  oak.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  the 
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Garonne,  the  Aude,  the  Tarne,  the  AUicr,  and  the 
Loire  :  there  are  also  a  great  number  of  mineral 
springs.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  richest 
provinces  of  France.  The  people  are  industrious, 
and  the  wages  of  labour  cheap,  owing  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  m  which  all  sorts  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  produced.  The  canal  of 
Languedoc,  which  traverses  France  so  as  to  connect 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  witli  the  ocean  at  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  sort  in 
existence. 

LAST,  a  certain  quantity  of  particular  articles.  Tliis 
is  a  very  uncertain  measure,  and  varies  in  diflercnt 
articles:  thus  a  last  of  herrings  is  12  barrels,  a  last 
of  wool  is  1 2  sacks,  a  last  of  leather  is  20  dickers  » 
and  12  dozen  of  hides,  14  barrels  of  pitch  and  tar, 
1700  lbs.  of  feathers  or  flax,  and  24  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, constitute  a  last  of  these  articles  respec- 
tively. 

LA  STAGE,  is  a  duty  exacted  in  some  fairs  and  markets 
for  carrying  goods  purchased  where  a  person  pleases. 
It  also  signifies  the  ballast  or  lading  of  a  ship,  and  is 
sometimes  used  for  garbage,  rubbish,  or  other  filth. 

LAWNS.     See  Excise. 

LAW  OF  ENGLAND.  The  law  of  England  con- 
consists  of  three  farts,  \\i.  i.  the  common  law;  2. 
statutes  or  acts  offarHnment ;   3.  particular  customs. 

The  common  law  is  derived  from  the  Engysh, 
Saxons,  and  ±^ants  ;  and  it  is  so  called  from  comprising 
general  customs  well  known  and  observed  throughout 
the  nation  ;  and  is  distinguished  from  written  or  sta- 
tute law,  as  being  of  that  antiquity,  that  its  origin 
cannot  easily  be  traced.  Customs  being  only  matter 
of  fact,  and  existing  only  in  the  memory  of  the 
people,  and  is  neither  made  by  charter  or  parlia- 
ment :  whose  origin  is  therefore  known,  these  being 
matters  of  record. 

2.  The  statutes  or  acts  of  parliament.  These  are 
laws  adapted  by  the  legislature  to  particular  exigen- 
cies, and  prescribing  regulations  for  all  the  different 
varieties  of  civil  intercourse.  These  statutes  are  in 
force  as  soon  as  enacted ;  and  to  these  the  people  at 
large  by  their  representatives  are  parties,  and  are 
bound  to  yield  obedience  to  them. 

3.  Particular  cu stems,  which  are  peculiar  to  cer- 

tain 
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tain  pbces,  and  r^'liii  h  arc  observed  as  part  of  tlie 
common  law,  which  is  composed  of  these  general  and 
locU  customs,  of  principles  and  maxims,  and  certain 
particular  laws;  and  th.e  whole  are  collectively  founded 
upon  tlie  laws  of  nature,  of  nations,  and  of  religion. 

Those  laws  extend,  more  or  less  particularly,  to  all 
part;;  of  the  Dritish  empire  ;  their  objects  arc  the 
safety  and  preservation  of  the  persons  and  properties 
of  individuals  from  civil  injuries  and  criminal  •vulcnce, 
and  promoting  that  general  peace  and  harmony,  upon 
whicli  depend  all  the  comforts  and  advantages  of 
society. 

In  a  work  like  the  present  it  is  not  possible  to 
enter  into  this  important  and  extensive  subject.  J  he 
laws,  therefore,  which  regulate  commercial  contracts 
and  mercantile  practice,  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  heads. 
•LAW  OF  NATIONS,  is  a  svstem  of  rules  deducible 
by  natural  reason  from  the  immutable  principles  of 
natural  justice,  and  established  by  iiiii\crsal  consent 
amongst  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  world,  in 
order  to  decide  all  disputes,  and  to  insure  the  observ- 
ance of  justice  and  good  faith  in  that  intercourse 
which  must  frequently  occur  between  them  and  the 
individuals  belonging  to  each  ;  or  they  depend  upon 
mutual  compacts,  treaties,  leagues,  and  agreements  be- 
tween the  separate,  free,  and  independent  communi- 
ties. 

In  the  construction  of  these  principles  there  is  no 
iudge  to  resort  to  but  the  general  law  of  nature  and  of 
reason,  being  the  only  law  with  which  the  contracting 
parties  are  all  equally  conversant,  and  to  which  they 
are  all  equally  amenable. 

From  the  time  that  men  began  to  form  themselves 
into  societies,  there  must  necessarily  have  existed  two 
sorts  of  rights  and  obligations  for  each  nation. 

I.  In  the  internal  government,  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations between  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  These 
form  what  max'  be  called  public  universal  latv ;  and 
when  considered  as  founded  on  some  fundamental 
law  peculiar  to  a  particulai-  state,  form  what  may  be 
called  public  positive  law.  Secondly,  there  are  obliga- 
tions between  nations.  Each  nation  being  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  individual  living  in  a  st.ue  of  na- 
ture, the  obligations  of  one  nation  towards  another 
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are  no  more  than  those  of  individuals  modified  and 
applied  to  nations :  this  is  called  the  naUtral  law  of 
nations.  It  is  universal  and  necessary,  all  nations  be- 
ing indispensably  governed  by  it.  All  the  nations  of 
Europe  might,  by  common  consent,  make  treaties  to 
regulate  their  diflerent  rights,  which  would  form  a 
code  of  the  positive  luiu  of  nations  ;  but  there  never 
did,  and  probably  never  will,  exist  such  a  code.  What 
has  become  a  law  between  two  or  tliree,  or  even  a  ma- 
jority of  the  powers  of  Europe,  either  by  treaty  or 
from  custom,  can  never  bind  the  others.  However,  by 
comparing  the  treaties  made  between  different  powers, 
wc  discover  that  certain  principles  have  been  almost 
generally  adopted  by  all  the  nations  that  have  made 
treaties  on  the  same  subject.  In  like  manner,  a  cus- 
tom received  among  the  majority  of  the  powers  gf 
Europe  is  readily  adopted  by  the  rest ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  nations  pay  a  certain  attention  to  the  eu.toms 
aduiiucd  by  others.  It  is  then  the  aggregate  of  il.e 
rights  and  obligations  established  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  or  the  majority  of  them,  whether  by 
trcaiies,  by  custom,  or  by  tacit  convention,  Vt'liich 
form  the  general  law  of  nations ;  and  for  this  wc 
must  look  into  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  last 
centuries. 

Express  covenants  made  between  nation  and  nation. 
arc  Q;\\\cd  public  covenants  or  treaties.  For  a  covenant  to 
be  obligatory,  it  is  necessary,  i.  that  the  parties  have 
power  to  consent ;  ^■  that  they  have  consented  vo- 
luntarily ;  3.  that  the  consent  is  mntii.al  ;  and  4.  tlut 
the  execution  is  possible.  Treaties  serve  either  to 
confirm  to  a  nation  the  rights  which  belong  to  it  by 
the  law  of  nature,  or  to  change  into  a  positive  right 
what  was  before  a  natural  one.  Treaties  ai-e  either 
personal  or  real ;  personal,  wlien  their  duration  de- 
pends on  the  person  of  the  sovereign  or  sovereigns 
bv  whom  they  are  made ;  real,  when  it  depends  on 
tlie  state,  independently  of  the  parties  contracting ; 
consequently  all  treaties  between  republics  must  be 
real,  as  well  as  treaties  made  for  a  specific  time,  or  for 
perpetuity.  This  distinction  is  of  the  greatest  in> 
portance,  because  real  treaties  never  cease  to  be  obli- 
gatory, except  in  cases  when  all  treaties  become  in- 
valid. Every  successor  to  the  sovereignty  is  obliged 
to  observe  them,  without  their  being  renewed  at  his 
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accession.  But  personal  treaties  expire  wKen  the  so- 
vereign coiitr.ictiug  dies,  or  ceases  to  reign.  There  is 
a  very  important  difference  between  tt\irisko)'y  cqtc- 
nan!s  and  trctiUes.  When  a  transitory  covenant  has 
been  fitlfiiled,  and  continued  afterwards  without  be- 
ing renewed,  it  is  siill  in  force.  No  changes  that  may 
afterwards  take  place  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
or  the  form  of  government,  can  impair  the  validity  of 
the  covenant  while  it  is  observed  on  the  other  side. 

Treaties  cease  to  be  obligatory  when  the  sovereign 
power  with  whom  they  were  concluded  ceases  to  exist, 
and  wlien  the  state  passes  under  the  dominion  of  an- 
other power.  Sometimes  they  cease  when  a  nation 
clianges  its  constitution,  and  always  when  a  war  breaks 
out  between  the  contracting  parties :  therefore  all 
treaties  existing  between  belligerent  powers  previous 
to  the  Avar  must  be  renewed  at  the  peace,  if  the  parties 
■wish  to  continue  them. 

It  is  customary  when  sovereigns  come  to  the  throne 
for  them  to  make  declarations  to  the  powers  in  al- 
liance with  the  state,  confirming  the  treaties  entered 
into  by  their  predecessors.  And  it  is  customary  when 
a  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded  to  renew  all  the  trea- 
ties that  may  even  have  been  suspected  of  having 
been  violated  during  the  war,  at  least  if  the  parties 
;iiean  they  should  be  observed  for  the  future.  But 
this  custom  cannot  be  extended  so  far  as  to  invalidate 
every  treaty  which  the  contracting  parties  have  not 
renewed  at  the  peace. 

As  soon  as  a  nation  has  taken  possession  of  a  ter- 
ritory in  right  of  the  first  occupier,  it  becomes  the 
absolute  and  sole  proprietor,  and  has  a  right  to  ex- 
clude all  other  nations,  to  use  and  dispose  of  it  at 
pleasure,  provided  no  encro.achment  be  thereby  made 
{)n  the  rights  of  other  nations.  It  belongs  to  the 
possessors,  of  course,  to  make  the  distribution  of 
their  territory,  and  every  thing  attached  to  it.  What 
is  not,  in  this  distribution,  granted  to  individuals,  or 
'what  afterwards  ceases  to  belong  to  them,  remains  or 
falls  to  the  whole  society,  or  to  the  power  among 
them  to  whom  they  have  conferred  the  right  of  ac- 
quiring. Ihe  same  is  nearly  the  case  when  a  terri- 
tory is  ceded  to  a  state. 

The  internal  constitution  of  a  state  rests,  in  general, 
on  two  points ;  on  the  principles  adopted  with  respect 
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to  him  or  them  in  whom  the  sovereign  power  is 
lodged,  and  on  those  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  sovereign  power  is  to  be  exer- 
cised. Both  these  depend  on  the  will  of  the  state,  U 
foreign  tiations  having  no  right  to  interfere  hi  ar- 
rangements  which  are  purely  domestic. 

When  a  prince  ascends  the  throne,  it  is  customary 
for  him  to  notify  his  accession  to  all  the  foreign 
courts  with  whom  tlie  state  has  any  connection,  and 
for  them  to  answer  him  by  congratulations.  The  no- 
tification and  congratulation  are  both  generally  in 
writing,  and  sometimes  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  the  ambassador  in  ordinary,  and  some- 
times by  a  special  embassy.  Foreign  nations  cannot 
refuse  to  acknowledge  as  sovereign  a  prince  who  no- 
tifies his  election  to  them,  and  whom  the  nation  has 
acknowledged  to  be  lawfully  elected. 

As  a  nation  is  entirely  free  in  its  choice  of  a  chief, 
so  it  is  in  fixing  the  extent  of  his  power.     Even  after 
the  constitution  is    formed,  the  nation,  with  its  so- 
vereign, can  at  any  time  make  what  changes  in  it  they 
may  think  proper,  without  giving  a  right  to  foreign 
powers  of  intermeddling.     And   even   should  there 
arise  disputes  on  the  subject  in  the  interior  of  the 
state,  no  foreign  power  can  with  justice  interfere. 
The  sovereign  has  a  right  to  forbid  all  foreigners  to 
enter  or  pass  through  his  dominions  without  permis- 
sion.    At  present,  however,  no  power  in  Europe  re- 
fuses, in  time  of  peace,  to  grant  such  permission  to 
the   subjects   of  a  foreign  power ;  nor  is  it  even  ne- 
cessary for  such  subjects  to  ask  permission  to  enter  a 
state,  and  bring  their  property  into  it.     But  as  this  li- 
berty ought  not  to  be  prejudicial  to  tlie  state,  every 
power  has  reserved  to  itself  the  right,   \.  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  name  and  quality  of  every  foreigner 
that   arrives ;  and  to  this  end  passports  taken   at  the 
place  whence  a  foreigner  comes  ought  to  he  regarded 
as  authentic,  provided  they  have  been  granted  by  per- 
sons  having  authority  to   grant   them,  such  as  sove- 
reigns, magistrates,    ministers,   or   ambassadors  ; .  1. 
each  state  has  a  right  to  dismiss  all  suspicious  persons  ; 
3.  each  state  has  a  right  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  fo- 
reigners, or  foreign  merchandise  of  particular  descrip- 
tions, for  a  time,  or  for  ever,  as  circumstances  may 
require  -,  4.  the  liberty  of  entry  and  passage  extends  to 
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individuals  only ;  a  number  of  armed  men,  before 
they  entir  the  territory  of  a  foreign  state,  mubt  have 
an  express  permission  from  the  sovereign  thereof. 
This  is  also  the  case  as  to  ships  of  war  entering  a 
port,  or  taking  shelter  under  a  fortress,  unices  such 
permission  has  been  granted  by  treaty. 

The  siipnine  police  extends  to  every  person  and 
thing  in  the  territory ;  foreigners  are  subject  to  it,  as 
well  as  the  subjects  of  the  state,  excepting  only  such 
foreigners  as  enjoy  the  tight  of  estcrrilonalhy,  and 
who  consequently  are  not  looked  on  as  temporary 
subjects  of  the  state. 

As  all  public  institutions,  in  which  the  subjects  mav 
partake,  interest  the  state  more  or  less,  the  sovereign 
has  a  right  to  take  cognizance  of  them,  and  sufler 
those  only  which  he  may  judge  convenient  for  the 
government.  Foreigners,  therefore,  have  no  more 
right  than  natives  to  open  lotteries,  theatres,  &c. 
without  permission  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  moreover, 
the  sovereign  may  forbid  his  subjects  being  concerned 
in  such  institutions  in  foreign  countries . 

The  care   of  preventing  what  might  disturb  the 
internal  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  state,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  police,   authorises  the   sovereign  to 
make  laws  and  regulations  for  that  purpose.     And  as 
every  foreigner  living  in  the  state  ought  to  concur  in 
promoting  this  object,  even  those  who  enjoy  the  right  j 
of  exterritoriality,  such  as  sovereigns   and  ministers, 
cannot  dispense  with  the  laws  of  police,  although  in  i 
caseoftransgrcssion,theycannot  be  punished  in  the  same 
manner  as  native  or  tempoi'ary  subjects  of  the  state.      , 
Among  the   infuiity  of  objects  of  internal  police,   | 
we  may  reckon  the  care  taken  that  no  one  does  or 
publishes  any  thing  which  may  be  injurious  to  a  fo- 
reign state,  whether  in  the  person   of  the  sovereign 
or  the  subject.     Foreigners  can,  however,  require  no 
other  satisfaction  than  what   the   constitution  of  the 
state  would  permit,  if  the  offence  had  been  committed 
against   its  own   sovereign  or  subjects.     Besides,  we 
must  not  confound  the  freedom  of  political  opinion 
with  the  licentiousness  of  a  libel. 

One  great  object  of  police  is  to  prevent  too  great 
emigration  of  the  subjects.  It  is  for  the  public  uni- 
versal or  particular  law  to  determine  to  what  degree 
a  sovereign  ma.y  restrain  the  natural  liberty  of  those 
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subjects  who  wish  to  quit  the  territory  for  a  long  lime, 
or  to  expatriate  themselves  entirely.  A  foreigner, 
not  naturalized,  who  has  not  contracted  debts  or 
committed  crimes,  is  at  liberty  to  quit  the  state  when 
he  pleases :  it  is  only  in  case  of  collision,  reprisal,  or 
w-ar,  that  a  state  is  justifiable  in  detaining  a  foreigner 
against  his  will.  This  liberty,  founded  on  the  uni- 
versal law  of  nations,  is  conlirmed,  and  even  extended 
by  a  great  number  of  treaties,'  and  accordingly  is 
rarely  violated.  But  a  foreigner,  who  has  been  natu- 
ralized, has  no  more  right  to  exemption  from  re- 
straint than  a  native,  unless  he  m.iy  have  cxprCbs  or 
tacit  conditions  on  the  subject. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  state  extends  to  even 
temporary  subjects.  In  general,  where  there  have 
been  no  exceptions  made  with  respect  to  foreigners, 
they  are  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  countrv, 
and  their  private  altairs  are  decided  in  the  common 
way. 

Though  aliens  be  subject  to  the  laws,  and  in  enor- 
mous otiences,  anil  what  arc  termed  jnala  in  se,  such 
as  murder,  &c.  yet  it  may  be  too  harsh  to  punish  them 
on  a  local  statute.  ^Ihus,  in  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley, a  French  prisoner  indicted  for  privately  stealiiiii 
was  q^quitted  of  the  capital  part  by  the  direction  of 
the  judge,  and  found  gtiiky  of  the  larceny  only. 
Forst.  1 88. 

Laws  have  properly  effect  only  in  the  country 
where  and  for  which  they  have  been  enacted.  How- 
ever, I.  those  which  relate  to  tlie  state,  and  to  the 
personal  condition  of  the  subjects,  are  acknowledged 
in  foreign  countries ;  2.  a  foreigner,  who  is  plaintitf 
against  a  subject,  must  abide  by  the  decisions  of  tlie 
laws  of  tlie  country  in  which  he  p.eads  ;  3.  when 
the  validity  of  an  act  done  in  a  foreign  country  is.  in 
question,  it  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  laws  of  t^at 
foreign  country  ;  4.  sometinits  the  parties  agree  to  the 
question  being  determined  by  particular  laws  of  a 
foreign  country ;  5.  a  foreign  law  may  have  been  re- 
ceived as  a  subsidiary  law  ;  6.  foreigners  sometimes 
obtain  the  privilege  of  ha\iiig  their  di>iputes  with 
each  other  settled  by  the  laws  of  tlnir  own  loiintry. 

The  sovereign  has  the  right  of  appointineni  lo  tlie 
different  departments  in  the  administration  He  may 
command  his  subjects  not  to  serve  in  foreign  states, 
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cither  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity ;  or  he  may  recal  jl 
them  from  a  foreign  country  ;  and,  above  all,  he  may 
forbid  them  from  servincr  against  the  state.  The  sove- 
reign  may  also  dispose  of  litlcs  and  dignities,  and  he 
may  add  to  them  such  privileges  as  he  thinks  proper. 
But  the  dispobitions  the  sovereign  makes  relative  to 
employments,  titles,  and  dignities  have,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  effect  in  foreign  countries ,  so  that,  i .  no 
sovereign  has  a  right  to  require  foreign  states  to  at- 
tribute to  his  subjects  the  dignity,  honours,  and  pre- 
cedence which  he  has  thought  proper  to  grant  them 
at  home  ;  and,  2.  no  scn'ereign  can  confer  a  title  and 
dignity  on  any  subject  of  a  foreign  state  against  the 
will  of  his  natural  sovereign. 

The  cxpences  of  government  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  all  those  who  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  state.  A 
foreigner,  therefore,  enjoying  the  protection  of  a 
state,  cannot,  while  he  remains  in  it,  expect  to  be  ex- 
empted from  imposts :  besides,  it  may  be  made  a 
condition  of  his  admission.  He  may  even  be  loaded 
heavier  than  the  subjects,  if  no  treaty  between  this 
state  and  his  own  specify  the  contrary.  The  sove- 
reign not  being  obliged  to  permit  the  entry  and  pas- 
sage of  foreign  merchandise,  may  also  affix  certain 
duties  on  their  entry. 

One  of  the  most  essential  rights  in  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign  is  the  judiciary  poiver.  It  extends  in- 
discriminately to  all  who  are  in  the  territory,  except 
such  as  are  exempted  from  their  exterritoriality  ;  such 
as  foreign  princes  and  ministers,  with  their  retinues ; 
and  sometimes  the  sovereign  grants  to  foreigners  the 
privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  own  judges,  under 
the  nanie  of  consuls.  Sec.  Foreigners,  even  though 
they  should  not  live  in  the  territory,  are  obliged  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  tribunals  of  a  state  to  obtain 
justice  agaiiKt  its  subjects. 

To  determine  the  effect  that  a  sentence  pronounced 
in  one  state  may  have  in  other  states,  it  is  nece-ssary 
to  distinguibh  two  points,  its  validity  and  its  execu- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  latter,  no  sovereign  is 
positively  obliged  to  execute  in  his  territory  a  sen- 
tence pronounced  out  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  par- 
ticular connection  subsisting  between  two  several 
states,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  form  a  compound 
state,  may  oblige  them  to  execute  reciprocally  every 
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sentence  pronounced  by  a  competent  judge.  2 .  Sorrve- 
timts  states  enter  into  reciprocal  engagements  by 
treaty,  for  the  purpose  of-  executing  sentences.  3, 
Friendship  and  utility  often  induce  a  state  not  to  rCf 
fuse  the  execution  of  a  sentence,  pronounced  by  a 
competent  judge,  when  the  request  has  been  made 
with  an  offer  of  rendering  a  similar  service.  With 
respect  to  the  validity  of  a  sentence  pronounced  in  a 
foreign  country,  if  such  sentence  has  been  pronounced 
by  a  judge  every  way  competent,  after  a  regular  trial, 
no  foreign  judge  can  admit  a  second  suit  on  the  same_ 
cause,  and  between  the  same  persons.  The  sentence 
has  the  same  force  as  the  awards  of  arbitrators,  ap- 
pointed by  the  parties,  ought  to  have  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

The  end  of  civil  society  requires  that  the  sovereign 
have  a  right  to  forbid  and  to  punish  actions  injurious 
to  the  state  and  its  members.  A  sovereign  can  punish 
foreigners,  whether  they  have  committed  a  crime  in 
his  dominions,  or  take  shelter  there  after  its  commis- 
sion in  a  foreign  country.  According  to  modern  cus- 
tom., to  send  the  criminal  back  to  the  place  where  the 
crime  has  been  committed,  is  frequently  granted  on 
the  request  of  a  power  who  offers  to  render  the  like 
service ;  but  it  is  very  unfrequent  to  send  one  from  the 
place  where  the  crime  has  been  committed,  to  his  own 
country  to  be  tried  and  punished. 

The  criminal  power  being  confined  to  the  territory, 
no  act  of  its  authority  can  be  exercised  in  foreign 
countries,  without  violating  their  rights.  Conse- 
quently, neither  the  pursuit  of  a  criminal  by  armed 
men,  nor  a  seizure  and  carrying  away  by  force,  can 
take  place  In  a  foreign  country,  without  permission 
of  the  sovereign,  or  a  treaty  authorizing  it.  By  the 
same  principles  a  sentence  which  attacks  the  honour, 
rights  or  property  of  a  criminal,  cannot  extend  be- 
yond the  territory  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  it  has 
been  pronounced.  The  right  of  cancelling  a  criminal 
suit,  or  pardoning  a  criminal,  can  be  exercised  by  no 
sovereign  out  of  his  dominions.  A  prince  may  par- 
don a  crime  committed  in  his  own  or  a  foreign  coun- 
try, but  this  pardon  cannot  prevent  a  foreign  sove- 
reign from  prosecuting  the  same  person  for  the  same 
crime,  when  he  can  seize  him. 

Public  utility  requires  that  the  right   of  coining 
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money  be  in  the  sovereign.  He  alone  can  fix  the 
value  of  it,  and  if  he  does  not  abuse  his  authority,  the 
subject  cannot  refuse  to  receive  and  make  payments 
in  the  money  prescribed  by  the  sovereign.  Foreigners 
also,  whether  they  reside  in  the  territory,  or  only 
deal  with  the  subjects  of  the  state,  are  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  of  the  country  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments. But  the  right  of  coining  extending  no  farther 
than  the  territory  of  tlie  state,  no  sovereign  is  obliged 
to  admit  foreign  money  into  his  dominions  ;  and  if  he 
does  admit  it,  he  has  an  indisputable  right  to  fix  its 
value,  without  respect  to  that  which  it  bore  in  the 
country  where  it  was  coined.  On  these  points,  which 
affect  the  property  of  st.ites  as  well  as  individuals, 
the  rigour  of  the  law  of  nature  has  been  preserved 
entire. 

Since  the  15th  century  the  institution  oi  posts  has 
been  adopted  in  most  states  of  Europe,  and  they 
have  almost  universally  been  made  one  of  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign.  A  fr;e  passage  for  posts,  and  a 
particular  protection  due  to  them,  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged in  time  of  peace,  and  they  have  even 
sometimes  been  stipulated  for  by  treaty.  The  sove- 
reign, in  taking  on  him  the  institution  of  the  posts, 
becomes  responsible  for  the  fidelity  of  those  whom 
he  employs  in  the  service  ;  he  ought  also  to  take  mea- 
sures to  protect  them  from  violence,  but  it  docs  not 
follow  that  he  is  to  be  accountable  for  what  is  taken 
from  the  post  by  violence. 

The  rights  of  the  sovereign  relative  to  the  religion 
of  his  states  are  reduced  to  tlirec  principal  points  ;  i. 
to  determine  what  religion  or  religions  shall  be  there 
exercised,  and  what  degree  of  liberty  shall  be  granted 
to  each ;  2.  to  protect  the  religions  whereof  he  has 
permitted  the  exercise;  and,  3.  to  exercise  a  supreme 
inspection  over  every  thing  that  concerns  the  church, 
in  order  to  prevent  and  correct  abuses  which  slide  into 
the  state  under  the  pretext  of  religion. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  hberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  nations  is,  that  every  sovereign  has  a 
right  to  make  in  his  own  dominions  whatever  ar- 
rangement he  may  judge  proper  for  the  internal  secu- 
rity of  the  state,  whether  to  return  the  blow  he  has 
received,  or  ward  of}'  that  by  which  he  is  menaced  : 
therefore,  if  not  bound  by  treaty,  he  may  build  for- 
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tresses,  augment  the  number  of  his  troops  and  ships, 
conclude  treaties  of  alliance,  subsidy,  &c.  and  do,  in 
short,  every  thing  nercssary  to  enable  him  to  support 
a  war.  But  extraordinary  armaments  seldom  fail  to 
excite  the  apprehension,  and  give  umbrage  to  the 
neighbouring  powers.  Hence  policy  has  introduced 
the  practice  of  requiring  explanations  concerning 
such  armaments  ;  and  the  sovereign  not  unfrequently 
gives  previous  notice  to  the  states  in  friendship  with, 
him,  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  take  measures  of  se- 
curity, and  to  explain  his  reasons.  When  a  satisfactory 
reason  cannot  be  given,  a  sovereign  pleads  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations  ;  and  nations  in  this  case  being,  as 
ahcady  said,  like  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature,  have 
often  recourse  to  the  sword  as  the  only  means  of  set- 
tling their  differences.  On  a  principle  established  on, 
this  custom,  it  is  held,  that  those  powers  who  take 
umbrage  at  tlie  extraordinary  armaments  of  their 
neighbours  should  precede  hoitUities  by  an  amicable 
explanation. 

Every  sovereign  state  has  a  right  to  make  with 
other  powers  what  treaties  may  be  conducive  to  its- 
interests,  provided  such  treaties  do  not  violate  the 
rights  of  anotlier.  Foreign  powers  c.lnnot  force  a 
treaty  on  a  free  state,  nor  dispose  of  its  rights  by 
treaties  between  themselves.  They,  however,  some- 
times do  so  by  the  right  of  the  strcngesi. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  power  or  forms 
of  government,  all  states  enjoy,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  an  equality  of  rights  relative  to  hoiwiirs. 
Each  state  has  a  negative  autho  rity  over  every  other 
in  this  respect ;  but  none  can  claim  a  perfect  right  of 
demanding  positive  marks  of  distinction  or  preference. 
The  titles  and  other  marks  of  honour  which  a  nation 
gives  to  its  sovereign  produce  no  necessary  efFect  on 
foreigners.  At  the  same  time  foreign  nations  gene- 
rally, in  fact,  acknowledge  the  titles  bestowed  on  a 
sovereign  by  his  own  state,  and  policy  induces  states 
to  give  precedence  and  other  marks  of  distinction  to 
states  who,  from  superior  power,  may  be  citlier  dan- 
gerous or  useful  to  them,  whose  displeasure  they  fmd 
it  necessary  to  avoid,  or  whose  friendship  they  wish  to 
cultivate. 

Of  dignities,  those  of  emperor  and  hi'ig  are,  in  Eu- 
rope, reckoned  the  most  eminent.    The  vast  power 

of 
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of  the  ancient  Roman  emperors,  wlio  liad  among 
their  subjects  many  khigs,   doubil.'ss  introduced  the 

.  .idea  that  the  imperial  dignity  was  not  only  superior 
to  that  of  king,  in  respect  of  honour  and  prece- 
dence, but  that  it  also  conferred  a  higher  degree  of 
power  and  independence.  At  present,  however,  the 
title  or  dignity  of  emperor  is  not  coii,sidercd  greater 
in  itself  X.\'\'3.xi  that  of  king. 

^  Custom  has  attached  certain  prerogatives  to  the 
•imperial  and  royal  dignities,  comprehended  under  the 

V  denomination  of  royal  honours.     These  belong  to  all 

.  crowned  heads,  and  have  also  been  communicated  to 
states  whose  sovereigns  are  not  kings.  The  right  to 
an  embassy  of  the  first  order,  the  right  of  prece- 
dence of  other  states,  and  a  variety  of  distinctive  ce- 
remonies, make  part  of  royal  honours.  Precedence 
is,  among  courts,  considered  as  an  object  of  much  im- 

.;  poriance.  By  precedence  or  rank  is  meant  the  right  of 

^.occupying  the  place  of  honour,  when  several  powers 
assemble,  either  personally  or  by  their  representa- 
tives, or  when  their  names  or  titles  meet  in  the  body 
or  signature  of  a  public  act.  To  this  all  powers  lay 
claim,  pleading  the  antiquity  of  their  independence, 
the  antiquity  of  the  reigning  family,  their  prior  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  their  power,  their  form  of 
government,  the  number  of  their  crowns,  titles,  dig- 
nities, &c.  Neither  of  these,  however,  it  is  now 
admitted,  give  a  title  to  precedence.  Where  trea- 
ties are  silent  all  depends  on  possession,  and  this 
likewise  is  often  disputed.  Kings  yield  the  prece- 
dence to  every  foreign  king  who  comes  as  such  to 
visit  them  in  their  dominions.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  alone  refuses  this.  In  congresses,  formed 
to  treat  of  peace,  the  ambassador  who  acts  as  me- 
diator, takes  the  lead  of  ambassadors  of  other  kings. 
See  A^aritime,  Honours,  War. 

Law,  Merchant,  is  a  system  of  customs  acknowledged 
and  taken  notice  of  by  all  commercial  nations, 
and  these  customs  constitute  a  part  of  the  general  law 
of  the  land  ;  and  being  part  of  that  law,  their  exist- 
ence cannot  be  proved  by  witnesses,  but  the  judges 
are  bound  to  take  notice  of  them  ex  officio.  These  cus- 
toms are  of  the  highest  validity  in  all  commercial 
transactions.  See  Custom  of  Menhnnts. 

LAZARETTE,  a  detached  building  for  persons  com- 
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h'kg  from  places  suspected  of  the  plague.    fiec^^^i^J- 
raniine. 

LEAGUE.  Sec  Treaties. 

LEAKAGE  is  a  certain  allowance  nwdc  at  the  custom- 
h.ouse  :  thus,  an  allowance  of  12  per  cept.  is  made  at 
the  custom-house  for  w  aste  and  damage  received  by 
v.  ines  imported  j  and  an  allowance  of  two  barrels  in 
twenty-two  is  allowed  by  the  officers  of  excise  to  the 
brewers  of  ale  or  beer.  See  Cu>tcuis,  Excisey  Imports. 

LEASE  is  a  conveyance  of  lands  or  tenements,  in  con- 
sideration of  rent  or  other  annual  recompence  made 
for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  but  always  for  a  less 
time  than  the  interest  of  the  lessor  in  the  premises ; 
for  if  it  were  of  the  v\-hole  interest,  it  would  be  more 
properly  an  assignment. 

A  lease  may  either  be  made  in  writing  or  "by  word 
of  mouth,  the  former  of  which  is  the  most  usual  ; 
but  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  all 
leases  of  lands,  except  leases  not  exceeding  tlirec 
years,  must  be  made  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
parties  themselves,  or  their  agents  duly  authorized, 
otherwise  they  will  operate  only  as  leases  at  will. 

If  a  lease  be  but  for  half  a  year,  or  a  quarter,  or  less 
time,  the  lessee  is  respected  as  a  tenant  for  years ;  a 
year  being  the  shortest  term  of  which  the  law  in  tliis 
case  takes  notice,  Litt.  S.  58. 

To  constitute  a  good  lease,  there  mi.st  be  a  lessor 
not  restrained  from  making  such  lease,  a  lessee  capa- 
ble of  receiving  it,  and  the  interest  demised  must  be  a 
demisable  interest,  and  be  sufficiently  and  properly 
described.  If  it  be  for  years,  it  must  have  a  certain 
commencement  and  determination  ;  it  is  to  have  all 
the  usual  ceremonies,  as  sealing,  delivery.  Sec.  and 
there  must  be  an  acceptance  of  the  thing  demised,  i 
Inst.  46.  Litt.  S.  46.  See  Deed. 

LEATHER.  See  Excise,  Exports,  Imports. 

LEDGER  is  a  book  of  accounts  kept  by  tradesmen, 
where  every  man's  account  is  entered  separately  as 
extracted  from  the  journal.  See  Book-keeping. 

LEEDS,  a  town  of  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  Ip6 
miles  from  London,  has  a  magnificent  stone  bridge 
over  the  river  Aire  to  the  suburbs ;  by  the  late  in- 
land navigation  it  has  communication  with  the  rivers 
INIersey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Ouse,  Trent,  Darv^xnt,  Severn, 
Humber,  Thames,  &c.  which  navigation,  including 

its 
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its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles  in  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland, 
Chester,  Staftbrd,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Wor- 
cesterj  &c.  ;  and  a  hall  for  the  sale  of  cloth. 
The  merchants  of  this  place,  York,  and  Hull,  ship 
them  off  at  the  latter  for  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and 
the  north.  The  mode  of  transacting  business  in 
woollen  cloth,  which  is  the  staple  here,  is  singular. 
At  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the 
dealers  in  cloth  assemble,  and  transact  their  business 
to  a  very  large  amount  before  half  past  eight ;  when 
the  bell  rings  again,  and  the  clothiers  give  place  to 
the  other  tradesmen  who  bring  their  goods  to  mar- 
ket. The  woollen  cloths  made  here,  and  in  the  coun- 
try round,  are  principally  from  Hull. 
LEGACY  is  a  bequest  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  any  per- 
sonal effects  of  a  testator,  and  these  are  to  be  paid  by 
liis  representative,  after  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased 
are  discharged  as  far  as  the  assets  will  extend. 

All  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  deceased  are  by 
law  vested  in  the  representative,  who  is  bound  to  see 
whether  there  be  left  a  sufficient  fund  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  testator,  which,  if  it  should  prove  inade- 
quate, the  pecuniary  legacies  must  proportionately 
abate  j  a  specific  legacy,  however,  is  not  to  abate  un- 
less there  be  insufficient  without  it. 

If  the  legatee  die  before  the  testator,  such  will  in 
ger«;ral  be  termed  a  lapsed  legacy,  and  fall  into  the 
general  fund  ;  where,  however,  from  the  general  im- 
port of  the  will,  it  can  be  collected  that  the  testator 
intended  such  as  a  vested  legacy,  it  will  in  such  case 
go  to  the  representative  of  the  deceased  legatee. 

If  a  bequest  be  made  to  a  person,  if  or  nuhen  he  at- 
tains a  certain  age,  the  legacy  will  be  lapsed  if  he  die 
before  he  attain  that  age ;  but  if  such  legacy  may  be 
made  payable  at  that  age,  and  the  legatee  die  before 
that  age,  such  legacy  will  be  vested  in  his  represen- 
tative. 

If  in  the  latter  case  the  testator  devise  interest  to  be 
paid  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  nevertheless  be  a  vested 
legacy. 

Where  a  legacy  is  bequeathed  over  to  another  in 
case  the  first  legatee  die  under  a  certain  age,  or  the 
like,  the  legacy  v/ill  be  payable  immediately  on  the 
death  of  the  first  legatee ;  and  though  such  legacy  be 
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not  bequeathed  over,  yet  if  it  carry  interest,  the  re- 
presentative will  become  immeciiately  entitled  to  it. 

In  case  of  a  vested  legacy  due  immediately,  and 
charged  on  land,  or  money  in  the  funds  which  yields 
an  immediate  profit,  interest  shall  be  payable  from  the 
death  of  the  testator  ;  but  if  it  be  charged  on  the  per- 
sonal estate  only  of  the  testator,  which  cannot  be  col- 
lected in,  it  will  carry  interest  only  from  the  end  of  the 
year  after  the  death  of  the  testator.  2  Peere  IFrm.  2(5. 
If  a  bequest  be  for  necessaries,  and  of  small  amount, 
the  executor  will  be  justified  in  advancing  a  part  of 
the  principal ;  but  this  should  be  done  under  very 
particular  circumspection,  as  the  executor  may  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  full  legacy  on  the  infant's  attain- 
ing his  majority,  without  deducting  the  sum.s  previ- 
ously advanced.   3  Br.  Ch.  Ca.  178. 

When  all  the  debts  and  particular  legacies  are  dis- 
charged, the  residue  or  surplus  must  be  paid  to  the 
residuary  legatee,  if  any  be  so  appointed  in  the  will ; 
but  if  there  be  none  appointed  or  intended,  it  will  go 
to  the  executor  or  next  of  kin. 

When  this  residue    does    not  go    to  the   execu- 
tor,   it  is    to  be  distributed  among    the  intestate's 
next    of  kin,    according    to   the  statute  of  distribu- 
tions, except  the  same  is  otherwise  disposeable  by 
particular   customs,  as  those  of  London,   York,  ^-c. 
See  Distr'tltitions,  Surplus. 
LEGHORN,  a  handsome  city  of  Italy,  in  the  late  duchy 
of  Tuscany,  and  a  free  port,  but  at  present  under  the 
king  of  Etruria.   It  is  60  miles  south-west  of  Florence, 
in  the  territory  of  Pisa.     All  foreigners  are  allowed  to 
settle  here.  The  only  defect  of  the  harbour  is  its  being 
too  shallow  for  large  ships.    The  port  consists  of  two 
havens,  the  one  hitherto  used  for  the  galleys  belonging 
to  government,  and  the  other  for  merchant  ships.'    Jt 
is  surrounded  with  a  double  mole,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  defended,  together  with  the  town, 
by  a  good  citadel,  and  twelve  forts.     The  trade  car- 
ried on   here   is   very  great,  and  most  of  it  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  though  only  t\vo  pi- 
astres or  scudi  are  paid  for  every  bale,  great  or  small, 
imported  or  exported  ;  yet  the  duties  on  all  provisions 
and  commodities  brought  from  the  continent  to  the 
town  are  very  heavy.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
is  said  to  be  about  45,000,  and  one-third  of  thesearc 
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Jews,  who  live  in  a  particular  quarter,  and  have  a 
splendid  synagogue.  They  have  engrossed  the  coral 
manufactory,  have  a  considerable  trade,  and  possess  the 
chief  riches  of  ilie  place.  There  is  a  good  anchorage 
in  the  road,  but  ships  riding  there  are  much  ex- 
posed to  the  weatlicr  and  the  Barbary  corsairs.  The 
situation  is  natm-ally  favourable  for  trade ;  and  the 
freedom  of  the  government,  and  good  laws,  which 
have  attracted  commerce  at  all  times,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances and  situation  of  a  place  were  such  as  to 
admit  cf  it.  Li-ghorn  owed  much  of  its  success  in 
commerce  to  tlie  wise  laws  established  there  ;  but  it 
has  undergone  a  change  of  masters,  the  effects  of 
which  time  alone  can  shew. 

LEICESTERSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  noi-th  by  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  east  by  tlie 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Rutland,  on  the  south  by 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  south-west  by  Warwick- 
shire, and  on  the  north-west  by  Derbysliire.  The 
soil  affords  great  quantities  of  rich  grazing  land,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  the  culture  of  beans.  The  north- 
east parts  feed  a  great  number  of  sheep,  and  the 
county  is  famous  for  its  large  black  horses,  slieep, 
and  horned  catile.  The  manuflictui-e  of  stockings  is 
the  principal. 

LEIPSIC,  a  large,  strong,  and  populous  free  city  of  Mis- 
nia,  in  Germany,  with  a  castle,  and  a  famous  uni- 
versity. It  is  neat  and  regularly  built,  and  the  streets 
are  liglited  in  the  night  It  carries  on  a  gi-eat  trade, 
and  has  a  right  to  stop  and  sell  the  nicrchanthze  de- 
signed to  pass  through  it  ;  and  the  country,  for  75 
miles  round,  has  the  same  privilege.  There  are  tlirce 
great  fairs  e\'ery  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Easter  and  Michaelmas,  which  last  15  days  each. 
One  of  the  great  staples  at  these  fairs  consists  of 
printed  books  ;  but  in  general  all  goods  wanted  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  the  adjoining 
countries,  from  foreign  parts,  are  brought  to  the  fairs 
of  Leipslc  ;  where  also  may  be  had  all  the  produc- 
tioias  and  manufactures  of  those  parts  which  may  be 
wanted  by  strangers.  Merchants  and  their  travellers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  attend  those  fairs,  at  which  a 
great  deal  of  business  is  done  in  all  the  three  ways  of 
barter,  ready-money,  and  credit.  The  town  contains 
irom  30  to  40,000  inhabitants,  who  nearly  all  live  by 
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manufactures  or  commerce,  which  ihcy  carry  on  both 
on  their  own  account,  and  by  commission,  for 
merchants  in  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  as  well  as 
lor  such  other  commercial  men  as  transact  business  at 
the  fairs. 

LEITH,  a  seaport  of  Edinburghshire,  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  two  miles  north  of  Edinbui-gh,  of  which  it  is 
the  port.  The  commerce  of  Leith  is  very  considera- 
ble, and  the  vessels  employed  in  the  I^ondon  trade 
are  of  a  great  size.  To  Germany,  Holland,  and  the 
B.ikic  are  exported  lead,  glass-ware,  linen,  wooilon 
stuffs,  and  a  variety  of  other  goods  ;  as  also  to  the 
otiaer  countries  of  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and 
America.  Ships  of  great  size  are  built  at  this  port  -, 
and  here  are  several  extensive  rope-works.  There  are 
also  flourishing  manufactures  of  bottle-glass,  window- 
glass,  and  crystal,  and  some  iron  forges.  The  harbour 
is  commodious,  and  there  are  wet  and  di-y  docks  fur 
the  building,  repairing,  and  preservation  of  shipping. 
In  proportion  as  Edinburgh  augments  in  size,  Leitli 
must  also  increase  in  trade  and  in  extent.  As  there 
are  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  a  number  of  sea- 
ports at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  any  individual  one  should 
rise  to  a  very  great  degree  of  superiority,  but  Leith 
is  the  first,  and  will  continue  so  in  all  probability. 

LETTER.  By  stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  58.  s.  i,  a  letter  which 
is  to  be  produced  as  evidence  of  an  agreement,  must 
be  stamped  before  it  can  be  given  in  evidence  ;  but 
written  letters,  promising  payment  of  a  debt,  need 
not  be  stamped,  but  fall  within  the  exceptions  of 
Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  51,  in  favour  of  letters  between 
persons  carrying  on  trade. 

LETTERS  OF  ATTORNEY.  See  Power  of  Jt^ 
tonicy. 

Letter  of  Credit.  See  Credit,  Letters  of. 

Letter  ok  Licence  is  a  written  permission  granted  to 
a  person  under  emb.n:rassment,  allowing  him  to  con- 
duct his  affairs  for  a  certain  time  without  being  mo- 
lested. Such  instrument  will  bind  all  the  creditors 
by  whom  it  is  executed,  and  it  generally  contains 
certain  stipulations  to  be  observed  by  all  parties. 

Letters  of  jMarque  are  extraordinary  commissions 
granted  to  captains  or  merchants  for  reprisals,  in  order 
to  make  a  reparation  for  those   damages  they  have 

sustained. 
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sustiined,  or  the  goods  they  have  been  deprived  of 
by  strangers  at  sea. 

These  appear  to  be  always  joined  to  those  of  reprise 
■  for  the  reparation  of  a  private  injury  ;  but  under  a 
declared  war  the  ibrmer  only  are  granted. 

The  reprisals  granted  by  the  laws  of  England  are  of 
•  two  sorts,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ;  the  ordinary 
are  either  within  or  without  the  realm,  and  always 
granted  to  English   merchants,   who  have   suffered 
in  their  persons  or  effects,  and  have  had  their  goods 
spoiled  or  taken  from  them  beyond  the  sea  by  mer- 
chant strangers,  and  cannot  upon  suit,  or  the  king's 
demanding  justice  for  him,  obtain  redress  ;    in  such 
case,  the  injured  person  proving  that  he  has  prose- 
cuted the  offenders  in  a  legal  course,   and  had  justice 
delayed  or    denied  him,  shall   have  a    writ    out  ot 
chancery  to  attach   the  merchant   strangers   of  that 
nation,  or  their  goods  here  in  England  ;  and  which  is 
granted  to   the  subject  oppressed,   not  as  a  matter  of 
favour,  but  of  common  right,  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
who  always,  in  such  case,  hath  the  approbation  of  the 
king  or  council,  or  both,  for  his  so  doing.  Molloy  de 
Jure  Mar.  p.  29.  s.  7.   Siz  Privateers. 
Letters  of  Safe  Conduct.  Sec  Safe  Conduct  and  Pass- 
ports. 
Letters  Patent.  Patents  for  inventions  grant  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  to  an  inventor  for   the   making  and 
vending  of  his  invention  for  the  term    of  14  years. 
Formerly  the  sovereign  had  and  exercised  the  power 
of  granting   exclusive  privileges  unconditionally  to 
any  person  whom  it  was  thought   proper  to  favour  ; 
hut  all  patents  now  granted  for  inventions  can  only 
be  granted  in  consequence  of  an  affidavit  made  and 
delivered  in,  stating  that  the   invention  is  new,  and 
has  never  before  been  put  in  practice  in  England,  and 
tipon  condition  that  the  petitioner,  within  three  ca- 
lendar months,  sliall  lodge  and  enroll  in  the   patent 
office  a  specification  or  description,  with  designs  and 
drawings,  if  necessary,  by  which  the  invention  may 
be  so  described,  as  to  be  put  in  execution  by  compe- 
tent persons.     The  patent  granted  becomes  null  and 
void  if  the  patentee  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions,  or 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  invention  was  in  use  be- 
fore the  time  that  such  letters  patent  were  granted. 

A  patent  for  an  invention  proceeds  upon  the  most 
equitable  footing.     If  the   patentee  solicits  one  for 
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an  improvement  which  he  apprehends  to'  be  new, 
but  which  can  be  proved  had  before  been  put  in 
practice,  then,  upon  proof  thereof,  the  privilege  is 
void  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  any  one  infringes  the  pa- 
tent of  another,  and  cannot  bring  sufficient  proof  that 
the  invention  is  not  new,  an  action  lies  for  damages, 
and  will  be  recovered  in  proportion  to  the  injury 
sustained,  and  the  patent  will  remain  in  full  force. 

The  term  of  a  patent  is  for  14  years,  which  nei- 
ther can  be  renewed  or  extended  but  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  is  never  granted  unless  the  peti- 
tioner makes  good  a  case,  proving  that  the  nature  of 
his  invention  is  such,  that  the  usual  term  of  14  years 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  inventor  for  his  la- 
bour, invention,  and  capital.  As  an  example,  Mr. 
James  Watt,  who  improved  the  fire-engine  in  so  won- 
derful a  manner,  and  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  this 
nation,  aft€r  employing  above  seven  years  to  bring  it 
to  perfection,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bolton,  ex- 
pending above  20,cool.  obtained  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  an  extension  of  the  term  to  25  years  ;  but  in 
a  matter  of  less  importance,  and  more  easily  brought 
to  perfection,  such  an  extension  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  principle  on  which  patents  proceed. 

Inventions  are  of  two  sorts.  The  one  is  for  an  ap- 
plication of  a  new  principle  ;  the  other  is  fgr  an  im- 
proved mode  of  applying  an  old  principle.  In  the 
first  case,  the  surest  method  of  drawing  up  a  specifica- 
tion that  cannot  be  evaded,  is  by  stating  simply  and 
generally  the  principle,  and  making  the  petition  ex- 
tend to  all  applications  and  modifications  of  that  prin- 
ciple ;  but  in  the  second  case,  the  specification  must 
be  made  out  very  differently,  and  describe  minutely 
all  the  different  modes  that  can  be  thought  of  for  ex- 
ecuting what  is  intended.  Neglecting  to  specify  in 
x'xmc,  or  a  wrong  specification  that  tends  to  mislead, 
instead  of  describing  b.ow  to  execute  the  invention, 
will  destroy  a  patent,  and  make  it  void. 

The  preamble  to  the  21st  James  \.  c.  3,  begins  by 
stating,  that  whereas,  from  misinformation  and  un- 
true pretences  of  public  good,  many  grants  had  been 
unduly  obtained,  and  unlawfully  put  in  execution,  to 
the  great  grievance  and  inconvenience  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  his 
majesty's  gracious  intentions,  &c.  &c.  ;  all  pau-nts  and 
grants  for  monopolies  are  revoked  and  forbidiien  for 
o  }^  time 
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time  to  come,  with  certain  exceptions  therein  con- 
tained, and  particularly  that  made  in  order  to  pre- 
serve patents  for  inventions. 

How  far  the  immediate  successors  of  king  James 
attended  to  ihs  spirit  and  letter  of  this  wise  act,  may 
be  concluded  from  the  conduct  of  Charles  the  First, 
whose  necessities  again  led  him  to  have  recourse  to 
the  ruinous  mode  of  raising  money  by  the  sale  of  pa- 
tents and  monopolies. 

Charles  the  First,  during  his  reign,  was  constantly 
granting  patents  and  monopolies,  by  which  foreign 
trade  was  frequently  injured,  and  the  arts  at  home 
greatly  cramped.  When  at  York  in  the  year  1639, 
on  his  way  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  Scotland,  he 
found  it  necessary,  by  an  edict,  to  suppress  the  follow- 
ing privileges,  in  order  to  appease  the  discontents  of 
his  English  subjects. 

The  preamble  runs  thus  : 

Whereas  divers  grants,  licences,  privileges,  and 
commissions  had  b^en  procured  from  him  on  pre- 
tence of  the  public  good  and  profit  of  his  subjects, 
which  since,  upon  experience,  have  been  found  to  be 
prejudicial  and  inconvenient  to  his  people,  and  in  their 
execution  have  been  notoriously  abused,  he  is  now 
pleased,  of  his  mere  grace  and  fivour,  with  the  advice 
of  his  privy  council,  to  declare  these  following  to  be 
utterly  void  and  revoked,  viz. 

1 .  A  commission  touching  colleges  and  inmates. 

2.  Do.  touching  scriveners  and  brokers. 

3.  Do.  for  compounding  with  offenders  touching 
tobacco. 

4.  Do.  do.  with  offenders  exporting  butter 
without  licence. 

5.  Do.         do.         do.  importing  logwood. 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  with  sheriffs  for  selling  un- 
ccr-sheriffs  places. 

7.  Do.  do.  for  destruction  of  woods  by  iron- 
works. 

8.  Do.  do.  for  concealments  and  encroach- 
ments within  20  miles  of  London. 

9.  Do.  do.  for  a  licence  to  export  sheep  and 
lamb-skins. 

10.  Do.  do.  with  dressers  of  venison,  phea- 
sants, and  partridges  in  inns,  ale-houses,  ordinaries, 
and  taverns. 

11.  Do.         do.  for  licencing  brewers. 
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1 2  A  commission  for  the  sole  transporting  of  lam- 
pries. 

13.  Do;  do.  for  weighing  hay  and  straw. 

14.  Do.  do.  for  an  office  of  register  to  the 
commission  of  bankrupts  in  each  county. 

15.  Do.         do.  for  gauging  of  red  herrings. 

16.  Do.  do.  for  marking  of  iron  made  in  Eng- 
land. 

17.  Do.         do.  for  sealing  of  bone  lace. 

18.  Do.  do.  for  marking  and  gauging  butter 
casks. 

19.  Do.  do.  for  the  privilege  of  using  kelp 
and  sea-weed. 

20.  Do.  do.  for  sealing  linen  cloths. 

21.  Do.         do.  for  gathering  of  rags. 

22.  Do.  do.  for  grant  of  a  factory  for  Scotch 
merchants. 

23.  Do.  do.  for  searching  and  sealing  foreign 
hops. 

24.  Do.  do.  for  sealing  of  buttons. 

25.  Do.  do.  all  grants  of  fines  aud  penalties- 
before  judgment  granted. 

26.  Do.  do.  all  patents  for  new  inventions  not 
put  in  practice  within  three  years  of  the  grants. 

27.  The  several  grants  of  incorporation  to  hat- 
band-makers, gutstring-makers,  spectacle-makers, 
comb  and  tobacco-pipe-makers,  butchers,  and  homers. 

The  king  gained  about  2oo,oool.  annually  by  those 
commissions,  which  were  granted  merely  for  gain, 
without  any  considsration  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  people. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  revolution,  which  placed 
king  William  on  the  throne,  and  by  fixing  a  bound 
to  royal  power,  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject,  that  the  true  spirit  of  the 
act  of  the  21st  Jac.  I.  c.3,  was  followed  and  acted 
upon. 

By  this  statute  a  manufacture  must  be  substantially 
and  not  barely  an  additional  improvement,  to  be 
within  its  meaning.  It  must  be  such  as  there  are 
none  others  of  at  the  time  of  granting  the  letters  pa- 
tent ;  and  an  old  manufacture  in  use  before,  cannot 
be  prohibited  by  any  grant  for  the  sole  use  of  any 
such  new  invention.  3  Inst.  J  84.  A  grant  of  a  patent 
of  monopoly  may  be  to  the  first  inventor,  notwith- 
standing the  same  thing  had  been  practised  before  be- 
yond 
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ronJ  sea.  The  statute  mentions  new  mnnufacinrcs  j 
V'ithin  the  reahn  ;  and  the  principle  on  which  it  is  ' 
founded,  is  that  of  giving  a  pubHc  reward  to  him 
who  has  procured  a  public  advantage  ;  it  is  therefore 
to  reward  the  service,  not  the  merit,  that  the  law  in- 
terferes, in  the  eye  of  which  it  is  the  same,  whether 
acquired  by  experience  or  travel  abroad,  or  experience 
at  home.     2  Sn/i.  447. 

Though  by  the  act  a  bare  improvement  on  a  manu- 
facture does  not  entitle  the  inventor  to  a  patent  for 
the  manufacture  itself,  yet  a  patent  for  the  improve- 
ment may  be  obtained,  and  is  good.  A  patent  may  ci- 
ther be  for  a  new  article,or  a  new  method  of  producing 
an  old  article,  or  for  an  improvement  in  the  quality, 
form,  or  utility  of  any  old  article. 
LEVANT.  The  trade  to  Smyrna,  Alexandretta, 
Aleppo,  Cyprus,  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  Grand 
Cairo,  Angora,  and  Beibcxar,  is  called  the  Levant 
trade.  These  coasts  were  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
until  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  resi- 
dence of  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Cara- 
vans from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulph 
brought  thither  the  productions  of  the  farther  Indies. 

Smyrna  is  the  chief  port ;  it  is  both  capacious  and 
commodious,  and  there  are  generally  several  hundred 
of  merchant  vessels  in  the  road  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

The  caravans  which  bring  goods  overland,  arrive 
and  depart  at  fixed  periods,  according  to  which  the 
European  merchants  regulate  the  arrival  of  their 
ships. 

Of  Asiatic  nations,  the  Armenians  carry  on  the 
greatest  tmde.  Of  Europeans,  the  English ;  then 
the  Dutch,  and  after  them  the  French. 

The  goods  sent  there  are  chiefly  cloths,  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton,  hard  dollars,  caps,  paper,  cochineal, 
tartar,  verdigris,  indigo,  pewter  wares,  dying  woods, 
spice,  sugar,  cutlery,  glass,  and  hardwares.  The  re- 
turns for  the  merchants  of  all  European  nations  are 
the  same.  Angora  goats  and  camels  hair,  gums,  senna, 
coffee,  opium,  yellow  wax,  alum,  cotton,  wool,  cur- 
rants, camlets,  Morocco  skins,  buffaloes  hides,  sha- 
green, sponges,  mastic,  saffron,  galbanum,  galls,  ashes, 
box,  anniseeds,  fustians,  buckrams,  carpets,  silks  of 
several  sorts,  cotton  stockings,  Turkey  handkerchiefs, 
Volonia  soap,  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  pre- 
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clous  stones,    onpoponax,  agaric,   tutti,   musk,  and 
amber. 

Next  to  Smyrna  for  trade,  and  Constantinople  and 
Cairo  for  grandeur  and  extent,  are  Aleppo  and  Alex- 
andretta. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  Levant  trade  does  not 
amount  to  any  very  great  sum.  It  has  been  impeded 
and  changed  by  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  and 
has  not  yet  returned  to  its  former  situation,  but  is 
never  likely  to  be  greater  than  at  present,  and  it  has 
been  on  the  decline  for  the  last  century. 
LIBEL  is  a  malicious  defamation  or  holding  up  to  ridi- 
cule of  any  person  living,  or  the  memoi'y  of  one  tnat 
is  dc.\d,  by  writing,  printing,  drawing,  painting,  mak- 
ing cfiigies,  &c.  and  damages  may  be  obtained  by  the 
party  injured,  by  an  action  against  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

With  respect  to  libels  there  are  two  remedies,  one 
by  indictment,  and  another  by  actior.  The  former 
for  the  public  offence,  as  provoking  a  breach  of  the. 
peace ;  anJ  it  is  not  allowed  to  allege  the  truth  of  it 
byway  of  justification;  But  in  the  remedy  by  action 
on  the  case,  which  is  to  compensate  the  party  in  da- 
mages for  the  injury  sustained,  the  defendant  may,  as 
for  words  spoken,  justify  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and 
shew  that  the  plaintiff  has  received  no  injury  at  all. 

Whatever  renders  a  man  ridiculous,  or  lowers  him 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  amounts  to  a  libel, 
though  the  same  expressions,  if  spoken,  would  not 
have  been  defamation. 

A  young  lady  of  (juality  recovered  4,oool.  da- 
mages for  reflections  upon  her  chastity,  published 
in  a  newspaper ;  yet  she  could  have  brought  no  ac- 
tion for  the  grossest  aspersions  which  could  have  bceu 
uttered  against  her  honour. 

There  are  authorities  that  truth  is  not  a  justification 
in  an  action  for  a  libel ;  and  a  learned  writer  seems  to 
doubt  wlicther  such  a  plea  would  now  be  admitted  by 
the  courts,  if  the  accusation  in  the  libel  did  not 
amount  to  an  indictable  offence.     3  ff^iod  182. 

If  an  action  is  brought  for  a  libel  written  in  a  fo- 
reign language,  the  original,  with  a  translation,  must 
be  stated  in  the  declaration  ;  the  translation  alone  will 
not  be  sufficient.  6  T.  R.  162. 

A  picture,  intended  to  make  any  one  ridiculous,  is 
equally  actionable,  as  if  the   same   cll'ect    had  been 

T  JR  2  produced 
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produced  by  any  other  mode  of  publication,  though 
no  damage  can  be  proved. 

An  action  for  a  libel  difFers  from  an  action  for 
words,  for  the  former  may  be  brought  at  any  time 
within  six  years,  and  any  damages  will  entitle  the 
plaintiff  to  full  costs. 

Though  it  has  been  held,  at  least  for  these  two  cen- 
turies, that  the  truth  of  a  libel  is  no  justiiication  in 
a  criminal  prosecution  ;  yet  in  many  instances  it  is 
considered  as  an  extenuation  of  the  offence,  and  the 
court  of  king's  bench  has  laid  down  this  general  rule, 
viz.  that  it  will  not  grant  an  information  for  a  libel, 
unless  the  prosecutor  who  applies  for  it  makes  an  affi- 
davit, asserting  directly  and  pointedly  that  he  is  in- 
nocent of  the  cliarge  imputed  to  him ;  but  this  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  person  libelled  resides 
abroad,  or  if  the  imputations  of  the  libel  are  gene- 
ral and  indelinite,  or  if  it  is  a  charge  against  the  pro- 
secutor for  language  which  he  has  held  in  parliament. 
Doug.  2-; I,  372. 

It  had  frequently  been  determined  by  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  that  the  only  question  for  the  consider- 
ation of  a  jury  in  criminal  prosecutions  for  libels, 
were  the  fact  of  publication,  and  the  truth  of  the  in- 
uendos  ;  that  is,  the  truth  of  the  meaning  and  sense  of 
the  passages  of  the  libel,  as  stated  in  the  record ;  and 
that  the  judge  or  court  alone  were  competent  to  de- 
termine whether  the  subject  of  the  publication  was 
or  was  not  a  libel.  Dean  of  St.  Jsaph's  case,  3  T.  R. 
428.  But  the  legality  of  this  doctrine  having  been 
much  controverted,  the  32  G.  III.  c.  60,  was  passed, 
entitled.  An  act  to  remove  doubts  respecting  the  func- 
tions of  juries  on  libels.  By  this  act  it  is  declared  and 
enacted,  that  on  every  trial  of  an  indictment  or  infor- 
mation for  a  libel,  the  jury  may  give  a  general  verdict 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter  in  issue, 
and  shall  not  berequiredor  directed  by  the  judge  tofind 
the  defendant  guilty,  merely  on  the  proof  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  paper  charged  to  be  a  libel,  and  of  the 
sense  ascribed  to  it  in  the  record.  But  the  statute 
provides  that  the  judge  may  give  his  opinion  to  the 
jury  respecting  the  matter  in  issue,  and  the  jury  may 
at  their  discretion,  as  in  other  cases,  find  a  special 
verdict,  and  the  defendant,  if  convicted,  may  move 
the  court,  as  before  the  statute,  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
A  person  may  be  punished  for  a  libel  reflecting  on  the 
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memory  and  character  of  the  dead,  but  it  must  be  al- 
leged and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that 
tiie  author  intended  by  the  publication,  to  bring 
dishonour  and  contempt  on  the  relations  and  descen- 
dants of  the  deceased-  4  T.  R.  126.  The  sale  of  a 
libel  by  a  servant  in  a  shop  is  prima  fade  evidence  of 
publication  in  a  prosecution  against  the  master,  and 
is  sufficient  for  conviction,  unless  contradicted  bv 
contrary  evidence,  shewing  that  he  was  not  privy, 
or  in  any  degree  assenting  to  it.  Ibid,  and  5  Burr. 
2686. 

When  a  person  is  brought  to  receive  judgment 
for  a  libel,  his  conduct  subsequent  to  conviction 
may  be  taken  into  consideration,  either  by  way  of 
aggravating  or  mitigating  the  punishment.    3  T.  R, 

432- 

LICENCE  is  a  permission  to  carry  on  various  trades 
upon  which  duties  are  laid  to  government  by  the  ex- 
cise. The  following  are  the  principal  trades  for  which 
licences  are  required. 
Auctioneers,  Mead, 

Brewers  of  strong  beer.  Oil  leather  dresser. 
Brewers  of  small  beer.     Parchment  makers, 
British  wines  makers.       Pawnbrokers, 
Brandy  dealers.  Quack  medicines, 

Coachmakers,  Starch  makers, 

Candle  makers,  Sweets, 

Calico  printers  of  stuff,  Soap  makers, 

linen  and  cotton,  Tobacco  and  snuff  dealers^ 

Curriers,  Tea  dealers. 

Distillers,  Tawers  of  leather, 

Glass-makers,  Tanners, 

Hatters,  Vellum  makers. 

Horses,  post,  Vinegar  makers 

Horse  dealers.  Victuallers, 

Hawkers  and  pedlars,  Wire  drawers, 
Lottery  office  keepers.  Wine  dealers. 
Maltsters, 

LIEN  signifies  a  claim  or  obligation  annexed  to  or  at- 
tached upon  any  property,  which  a  person  has  in  his 
possession  for  a  debt  due  from  the  party  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  such  property. 

The  privilege  of  lien  is  generally  attached  to  those 
cases  where  the  debt  demanded  arises  out  of  the  thing 
itself:  thus,  in  the  ca.se  of  a  contract  for  goods 
where  no  time  is  fixed  for  payment  of  the  purchase 

money. 
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money,  the  vendor  may  refuse  to  deliver  up  the 
goods,  and  is  entitled  to  retain  them  until  the  pay- 
ment is  made. 

This  practice,  which  is  highly  convenient  to  trade, 
as  allowing  the  retention  of  the  property  in  the  hands 
of  a  claimant,  is  permitted,  first,  where  there  is  any 
express  contract  to  that  effect ;  and,  secondly,  where 
such  contract  is  implied,  either  from  the  usage  of 
trade,  or  the  mode  of  dealing  between  the  parties. 

4  Bur.  2221. 

Thus  a  carrier  may  retain  goods  for  his  hire,  Ld. 
Raym.  1 66;  but  if  the  price  of  the  carriage  be  ten- 
dered, he  will  have  no  lien  for  booking  or  warehouse- 
room.      1  Espin.  Rep.  I  19. 

A  wharfinger  may  also  detain  goods  brought  to  his 
wharf,  for  the  balance  of  a  general  account,  i  Espin. 
Rep.  109;  and  goods  may  also  be  retained  for  ton- 
nage, salvage,  or  freight.     Park  131. 

A  banker  also  has  a  lien  upon  bills  deposited  with 
him  for  the  balance  of  a  general  account.  I  Esp. 
Rep.  66. 

Insurance  brokers  have  also  a  lien  upon  policies  of 
insurance  in  their  hands,  and  are  entitled  to  deduct 
out  of  any  money  they  receive  from  the  assured,  not 
only  the  premium  and  commissio/1  due  upon  the  par- 
ticular policies,  but  for  the  balance  due  upon  the 
general  account  between  them  and  their  principals  ; 
and  it  has  been  decided,  that  if  a  broker  should  part 
with  the  possession  of  the  policy,  by  which  his  lien  is 
lost,  yet  if  he  gets  it  back  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
his  lien  shall  revive. 

A  factor  also  has  a  lien  upon  goods  in  his  posses- 
sion, not  only  for  those  particular  goods,  but  for  the 
general  balance  due ;  and  he  has  also  a  lien  for  his 
money  for  such  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser, 
2  Black.  Rep.  1154-  Cmvp.  251  ;  and  even  although 
goods  had  been  assigned  to  a  factor  by  a  trader  in  in- 
solvent circumstances,  and  the  factor  knowing  of  this 
fact,  nevertheless  advanced  him  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  goods,  it  was  adjudged,  that  he  was  entitled  to 
a  lien  upon  them  for  the  money  he  had  advanced, 
and  should  hold  them  against  the  assignees  of  the 
consignee,      i  Black.  Rep.  IC3. 

In  the  case  of  manufacturers,  however,  the  lien 
they  have  upon  the  goods  to  be  manufactured  is  not 
a  general  lien,  but  is  confined  to  the  work  done  on 
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those  particular  goods,  unless  an    expcss   usage  of 
trade  be  proved  to  the  contrary. 

A  manufacturer  who  takes  in  goods  for  a  particular 
purpose  (as  a  dyer  cr  tailor),  has  a  lien  upon  them 
for  the  work  done  on  (he  goods  themselves  ;  but  he 
cannot  retain  them  for  any  other  demand  against  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  unless  a  general  usage  be  shewn. 
4  Burr.  2214. 

The  usage  of  trade,  however,  will  create  a  general 
lien  ;  as  in  the  case  of  packers  lending  money  to 
clothiers,  where  the  cloths  left  to  be  packed  were 
considered  as  a  pledge,  not  only  for  the  packing,  but 
likewise  for  the  loan  of  the  money.  !■  Atk.  I'iil- 
Prec.  Chan.  580. 

A  calico  printer  has  been  held  to  have  a  lien  upon 
the  goods  in  his  possession,  not  only  for  the  price  of 
printing  the  particular  linens,  but  for  the  price  of 
printing  others  which  had  been  previously  delivered. 

A  miller  has  also  a  lien  for  the  price  of  grinJir.g 
corn.     I  Atk.  235. 

An  innkeeper  also  may  detain  a  horse  left  with 
him,  till  he  be  paid  for  his  keeping ;  and  he  may 
also  retain  other  goods  belonging  to  his  guest,  for 
payment  of  his  reckoning,  i  Roll.  Rep.  449,  and 
I  Snlk.  388. 

A  creditor  also,  on  the  event  of  his  debtor  becom- 
ing a  bankrupt,  may  retain  money  come  to  his  hands, 
where  mutual  credit  has  been  given,  although  his 
debt  is  not  payable  till  a  future  day,  and  such  ivtainer 
may  be  contrary  to  the  agreement  between  them. 
7T.R.378. 

The  right  of  lien,  however,  being  admitted  only 
for  the  benefit  of  trade,  is  to  be  confined  in  its  opera- 
tion to  that  only.  Thus,  where  a  defendant  paid  thcdiity 
at  the  custom-house  for  a  parcel  of  goods  the  pro- 
perty of  the  plaintifT,  which  had  arrived  in  the  same 
ship  with  others  of  the  defendant,  it  was  held,  ti-.atv 
he  should  not  retain  the  goods  till  paid  what  he  had 
advanced  for  the  duty,  for  he  might  have  brought  liis 
action  for  the  money,     i  Str.  65 1 . 

Goods  delivered  to  a  person  claiming  them  wrong- 
fully, who  pays  freight  and  other  charges,  cannot  be 
retained  for  those  expcnces  against  the  rightful  owner. 
2T.  R.  485. 

In  cases  of  pawns,  the  very  act  of  pawning  creates 
a  lien ;  but  a  pawnbroker  has  no  lien  on  plate,  after 

the 
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■  the  death  of  a  tenant  for  lifs  who  pawned  it  with  kim, 
as  ftgainst  tlie  remainder  man,  although  the  pawner 
ha.d  no  notice  of  the  settlement.     2  T.  R.  376. 

It  is  a  rule  in  the  doctrine  of  lien,  that  no  person 
can  in  any  case  retain  where  there  is  a  special  agree- 
ment to  pay;  for,  in  this  case,  not  the  property,  but 
the  person  is  liable.     Bu.'/.  N.  P.  45. 

It  is  also  a  general  principle,  that  as  a  lien  is  only 
the  power  of  retaining,  it  cannot  in  any  case  be  ex- 
tended where  the  party  has  once  parted  with  the  pos- 
session. If  therefore  any  person,  having  such  re- 
tainable property  as  constitutes  a  lien,  once  part  with 
that  property,  he  loses  the  lien,  unless,  under  par- 
ticular circum<-,tances,  he  regain  possession,  in  which 
case  the  lien  will  rcvivt;. 

Under  the  subject  of  Hens  may  be  classed  the  power 
of  stoppage  i/i  irarnitii .  Thus,  if  a  vendor  of  goods  be- 
fore actual  possession  by  the  vendee,  has  such  a  lien 
upon  the  goods  he  sends,  that  where  the  vendee  be- 
comes a  bankrupt  he  may  stop  the  goods  before  they 
come  into  his  possession,  this  is  called  stoppage  in 
transitu.  See  Retainer,  Stoppage  in  transitu. 
LIFE  INSURANCE.  See  Insurance, Life. 
LIGHTS  and  LIGHT-HOUSE,  is  a  tower  advan- 
ta"-eously  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  sea-coast^ 
or  at  the  entrance  of  some  port  or  river,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  vessels  in  dark  and  tempestuous  nights,  by  the 
assistance  of  lamps  or  fire  burned  upon  the  top  of 
them.  The  principal  light-houses  in  England  are 
those  of  the  Eddystone,  Scilly,  the  Caskets,  Portland, 
Dungcness,  Foreland,  Skerries,  &c. 

EdfListone.  By  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  20,  masters  and 
■owners  of  all  English  vessels  (except  coasters)  passing 
the  above  light-house  by  night,  shall  pay  to  the 
Trinity-House  one  penny  per  ton  outward  bound, 
and  one  penny  per  ton  inward  bound,  viz.  of  the 
merchants  one  moiety,  and  of  the  owners  another 
moiety;  and  of  all  such  aliens'  ships  as  shall  pass  by 
-the  said  light-house  two-pence  for  every  ton  of  the 
burthen  of  the  ship  ;  and  every  coaster  passing  by  the 
said  light-house,  shall  pay  two  shillings  for  each  time  ; 
the  said  duties  to  be  collected  by  such  persons  as  the 
said  master,  &c.  shall  appoint  in  such  port  whence 
such  ship  shall  set  forth,  orwhere  such  shipshall  arrive, 
before  they  load  or  unload  ;  the  said  duties  to  be  re- 
. covered  by  action  of  debt,  &c. 
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The  duties  In  tliC  act  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  20,  directed 
to  be  paid  by  any  ship  passing  by  the  Eddystone 
light-house,  shall  be  paid  for  every  such  ship,  as  well 
those  belonging  to  her  majesty's  subjects  as  strangers, 
v/hich  pass  by  the  said  light-house  from  or  to  any 
port,  and  shall  be  received  of  the  master  of  such  ship 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  recovered 
in  any  of  her  majesty's  courts  of  law.   8  Ann.  c.  17. 

No  custom-house  officer  shall  make  out  any  cocker 
or  other  discharge,  or  take  any  report  outwards  for 
any  ship,  until  the  duties  granted  by  the  said  act,  and 
payable  by  the  master  of  such  ship,  shad  be  paid, 
and  that  such  masttr  produces  a  light  bill  testifying 
the  truth  thereof. 

Every  person  authorized  by  the  Trinity-House 
may  go  on  board  any  foreign  ship  to  receive  the  du- 
ties, and  for  non-payment  distrain  any  tackle  belong- 
ing to  such  ship  ;  and  In  case  of  any  delay  for  pay- 
ment in  three  days  after  distress,  the  receivers  ci  the 
said  duties  may  cause  the  same  to  be  appointed  by 
two  persons,  and  to  sell  the  said  distress. 

Another  act,  3  G.  II.  c.  36,  has  been  passed  rela- 
tive to  the  light-house  built  on  the  island  of  Skerries, 
in  confirmation  of  letters  patent  granted  to  William 
Finch,  Esq.  forjjuilding  the  same,  which  enacts  the 
same  duties  as  the  preceding  act,  though  all  the  others 
receive  but  half. 

The  following  are  the  other  principal  light-houses 
on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  viz.  Portland,  Caskets, 
Lizard,  Scilly,  Milford,  Dudgeon  Shoul  or  Well, 
Foulness,  Winterton  Small,  Castor  and  LowestofF, 
Buoyage  and  Beaconage,  and  St.  Nicholas  Gatt. 

The  duties  are  payable  once  only  for  each  respective 
voyage  out  and  in,  but  a  single  passage  subjects  every 
master  of  a  ship  to  the  duties. 

All  ships  are  to  be  rated,  British  and  foreign,  ac- 
cording to  their  full  burthen,  and  the  masters  thereof 
are  to  pay  for  every  time  they  pass  any  of  the  above 
lights,  whether  laden  or  empty. 

It  has  been  determined,  that  British  built  ships, 
owned  by  British  subjects,  sailing  from  foreign  port 
to  foreign  port,  and  not  having  touched  at  any  place 
in  Great  Britain,  are  not  liable  to  the  payment  of  the 
several  light-house  duties. 

All  light-houses  may  be  considered  as  nocturnal 
buoys,  giving  to  mariners  in  the  dark  (though  in  a 

more 
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more  incorrect  manner)  the  inforaiatlon  respecting 
the  coast,  and  their  own  position,  which  the  others 
do  by  day.  When  the  greatest  calamity  that  has 
ever  threatened  this  country  was  at  its  height,  name- 
ly, the  mutiny  of  our  seamen  in  1797,  the  removal 
of  buoys,  and  the  extinction  of  the  light-houses,  pro- 
duced the  greatest  eftect  in  bringing  the  mutineers  to 
the  return  of  their  duty.  They  not  only  saw  from 
that  measure,  wisely  concerted  between  the  ministers 
and  the  merchants  of  London,  that  their  situation 
was  desperate,  but  it  put  them  in  the  position  of  pro- 
scribed men,  cut  off  from  their  country.  The  moral 
feeling,  it  is  well  known,  acted  even  more  forcibly 
than  the  physical  difliculties  with  which  they  found 
themselves  about  to  encounter,  and  submission  was 
the  immediate  consequence.  This  was  the  second 
coalition  between  the  merchants  and  the  government 
that  saved  this  country  :  the  first  was  during  the  pro- 
jected invasion  by  the  Spanish  armada;  but  of  the  tv/o 
dangers,  that  which  took  place  last  was  the  greatest  ; 
for  had  not  commercial  men  and  the  ministers  stood 
forth  when  the  revolt  took  place,  we  should  not  have 
seen  the  sudden,  and,  as  it  were,  the  almost  supernatu- 
ral change  of  sentiments  that  took  place  in  those  who 
had  revolted  against  their  sovereign  and  their  conntry. 
LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS.  Where  a  person  has 
a  claim  upon,  or  has  received  any  injury  from  ano- 
ther, and  neglects  to  enforce  that  claim,  or  apply  for 
redress  for  that  injury,  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
law  will  presume  it  satisfied,  and  certain  times  arc 
limited  v/ithin  which  such  actions  shall  be  brought, 
i'his  is  termed  limitation  of  actions. 

By  Stat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16,  all  actions  of  trespass 
[quare  clausum  fregit'l  or  otherwise),  detinue,  trover, 
replevin,  account,  and  case  (except  upon  accounts  be- 
tween merchant  and  merchant),  debt  upon  simple 
contract,  or  for  arrears  of  rent,  must  be  brought  with- 
in six  years ;  and  actions  of  assault,  menace,  battery, 
mayhem,  and  imprisonment,  within^iwr  years ;  and 
actions  of  slander  within  two  years. 

Infants,  married  women,  persons  ncn  compos  mentis, 
persons  imprisoned,  or  beyond  sea,  may  sue  within 
the  above  periods,  after  full  age,  becoming  single,  of 
sane  memory,  being  at  large,  or  returned  ;  and  the 
six  years  do  not  begin  to  run  until  the  incapacity  or 
inability  is  removed. 

With  respect   to  persons  beyond  sea,  it   has  been 
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determined,  that  if  one  of  a  number  of  persons  be 
abroad,  and  the  others  reside  in  England,  the  action 
must  be  brought  within  six  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  arises.     4  T.  Rep.  516. 

If  a  person  resident  in  England,  where  the  deb 
arose,  die  abroad,  his  representatives  must  sue  within 
six  yeai 3  after  the  cause  of  action  arises.  I  Wils.  .34. 
And  so  if  the  plaintitf  be  in  England  at  the  time 
when  a  cause  of  action  accrues,  the  time  of  limitation 
begins  to  run  ;  so  that  if  he  or  (if  he  dies  abroad) 
his  representative  does  not  sue  in  six  years,  he  will 
be  barred  by  the  statute,   i  Wils.  13J. 

A  plaintiff  who  is  a  foreigner,  and  always  resident 
abroad,  is  not  within  the  statute,  but  has  his  remedy 
anytime.      Black. 'Rc-p.  723.    1  Wih.  145. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  statute  rc-- 
lative  to  merchants  accounts,  it  is  now  fully  settled 
that  the  statute  extends  to  accounts  open  and  current 
only,  and  not  to  all  actions  and  accounts  relating  to 
merchants  and  merchandize. 

If,  therefore,  an  account  be  stated  and  settled  be- 
tween merchant  and  merchant,  and  a  ^um  certain  be 
agreed  to  be  due  to  one  of  them,  if  the  party  to  whom 
the  action  is  due  does  not  bring  his  action  within  the 
limited  time,  he  is  barred  by  the  statute,  i  Mod.  270. 
2  Mod.  3 1 2. 

By  the  exception  in  the  statute  concerning  mer- 
chants accounts,  it  has  been  adjudged  that  no  other 
actions  are  excepted,  and  that  bills  of  exchange  for 
value  received  are  not  such  matters  of  account  as  are 
intended  by  the  statute  of  limitations.     Carth.  226. 

In  case  of  a  mutual  account  of  any  sort  between 
tradesmen  or  others,  for  any  item  of  which  credit  has 
been  given  within  six  years,  this  circumstance  .vill  be 
considered  as  evidence  of  an  acknowledgment  of  there 
being  such  an  open  account  between  the  parties,  and 
of  a  promise  to  pay  the  balance,  so  as  to  take  the 
c,;se  out  of  the  statute.     6  T.       p.  i  89. 

This  exception,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the 
account  of  a  tradesman  with  his  customers,  because 
these  are  not  mutual  deniinijs,  and  the  tradesman  is 
barred  from  recovering  for  more  than  those  articles 
which  have  been  sold  within  six  years.  Bull.  N.P.  149. 

It  has  been  held  under  the  statute,  that  in  cases  of 
executors,  if  the  six  years  he  not  elapsed  at  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death,  and  the  executor  takes  out 
proper  process  witliin  the  year,  the  bar  by  reason  of 
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tlie  limitation  will  be  saved,  altlioucrli  the  six  years 
ivitliin  which  the  demand  accrued  be  elapsed  before 
process  sued  out.     £:t/l  N.  P.  150 

When  the  time  begins  to  run,  the  intervention  of 
a  legal  disability  in  the  pei-son  having  right,  will  not 
prevent  the  tune  going  against  him.  3  T.  Rep.  300, 
306. 

The  statute,  however,  only  bars  the  legal  remedy, 
and  a  creditor  to  the  required  amount  may  strike  a 
docket,  although  liis  debt  is  above  six  years  standing. 

1  Sa/i.  154. 

And  although  the  statutes  of  lunitation  bind  the 
courts  in  equity,  neither  a  trust,  a  mortgage,  or  a 
charity,  are  bound   by   these  statutes.     2  Sali.  124. 

2  Fa-/.'.  399.  I  Fir;i.  256.  I  Chanc.  Ca.  102. 

The  statute  of  limitations,  as  a  plea  to  a  just  debt, 
is  so  far  discountenanced  by  the  courts,  that  a  very 
slight  acknowledgment  is  now  held  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy its  operation,  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  statute 
not  being  to  prevent  lawful  debts  from  being  paid, 
merely  on  account  of  the  leqgth  of  time  they  have 
been  due,  but  to  establish  a  seciu-ity  against  fraudu- 
lent demands,  when  vouchers  may  perhaps  be  lost,  or 
witnesses  to  a  payment  made,  without  any  other 
proof,  may  be  dead.      I  GUI'.  Evid.  410. 

Thus  a  letter  written  by  a  defendant  (who  pleaded 
the  statute  of  limitations)  to  the  plaintiff's  attorney, 
on  being  served  with  a  writ,  couched  in  ambiguous 
terms,  neither  expressly  admitting  nor  denying  the 
debt,  shall  be  left  to  a  jury  to  consider  whether  this 
amount  to  an  acknowledgment.  3  T.  Rep.  760. 
As  will  a  promise  from  a  servant  or  agent  of  the 
debtor.     2  £sj>.  Rep.  511. 

Where  there  ai-e  two  or  more  drawers  of  a  joint 
and  several  promissory  note,  the  acknowledgment  of 
one  may  be  given  in  evidence  in  a  separate  action 
against  another,  and  will  defeat  the  effect  of  the 
statute.      Dei/^.  629. 

The  statute  runs  from  the  time  the  debt  becomes 
due  on  a  bill  or  note,  and  not  from  the  date.  H.  Bl. 
631. 

If  a  debt  or  duty  is  to  arise  from  an  executory  con- 
sideration, as  for  payment  on  request  made,  or  other 
act  to  be  done,  the  statute  runs  from  the  time  of  the 
request  made  or  act  done  only,  and  not  from  the 
time  of  the  precedent  promise.     Bull.  N.  P.  i  r  i . 

Where  -.i  person  has  a  debt  owing  to  him,  and  the 


I  party  ie  abroad,  or  if  for  private  reasons  he  deems  it 
imprudent  to  see  his  debtor,  he  may  sue  out  and  file 
file  a  writ,  which  will  operate  as  a  demand,  and  keep 
his  claim  alive. 

The  statute  of  limitations  does  not  extend  to  cases 
of  slander,  where  special  damage  is  the  object.  Bull. 
N.  P.  1 1.  Nor  to  crim.  con.  where  the  criminal  con- 
versation, and  not  the  assault,  is  the  gist  of  the 
action. 

The  constructions  upon  this  statute  are  so  impor- 
tant, and  of  such  universal  application,  that  it  has 
been  deemed  expedient  to  detail  them  thus  minutely. 
LINCOLN,  a  city  the  capital  of  Lincolnshire,  with  a 
market  on  Friday.  The  chief  trade  is  in  coal, 
brought  by  the  Trent  and  Fossdike,  and  oats  and 
wool,  which  ai-e  sent  by  the  Withem.  Here  is  a 
small  manufacture  of  camlets.  It  is  32  miles  north- 
east of  Nottingham,  and  133  north  of  London.  Long. 
o.  25  W.  lat.  53.  15  N. 
LINEN.  See  Excise,  Exports,  and  Imports. 
LIVERPOOL,  a  sea-port  in  Lancashire.  In  no  town 
of  this  united  kingdom  has  the  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprize  been  so  conspicuously  and  successfully  dis- 
played as  in  this,  which  rivals  even  the  metropolis  in 
the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  the  magnificence  of 
its  docks  and  warehouses  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  merchant. 

Its  near  connection,  and  ready  communication  by 
internal  rivers  and  canals,  with  the  extensive  manu- 
facturing town  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchester ; 
the  coal  country  of  Wigan  ;  the  unrivalled  potteries 
of  Staffordshire  ;  the  exclusive  export  of  .salt ;  its 
central  situation  on  the  western  const  of  the  kingdom, 
communicating  thereby  with  Publin,  and  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Ireland ;  the  excellence  of  its  har- 
bour, and  superior  accommodation  for  shipping, 
have  rendered  Liverpool  a  formid.nble  rival  in  the 
foreign  trade  to  Bristol,  and  the  other  western  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

Liverpool  carries  on  a  most  beneficial  and  extensive 
commerce  with  America,  Africa,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, the  Mediterranean,  and  all  the  countries  situated 
on  the  Black  Sea. 

The  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  are 
more  turned  to  exportation  than  manufactures, 
except  those  which  relate  to  the  construction  and 
equipment    of    ships;      these,    however,     are    very 

numerous. 
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numcrou"!,  and  the  number  of  shipwrights  only  is 
said  to  exceed  3000. 

Copper-plate  printing  upon  china  and  earthen 
•ware,  was  first  invented  here  by  Messrs.  Sadler  and 
Green,  in  1752.  A  manufacture  of  queen's  ware, 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  has  been 
recently  established  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  river. 

Mills  of  various  constructions  for  spinning  of  cot- 
ton are  also  abundant ;  and  a  great  number  of  wind- 
mills for  grinding  corn,  dyeing  woods,  drugs.  Sec. 
Here  are  several  sugar  houses,  roperies,  tobacco  and 
snuff  manufactories,  red  and  white  herring  houses, 
two  colour  manufactories,  four  iron  founderies,  several 
pipe  manufactories,  and  thi-ee  glass  houses  ;  glass  and 
picture  frame  making  and  gilding  have  also  been  con- 
siderably improved ;  and  printing  and  engraving  are 
in  an  advancing  state,  as  well  as  coach  and  cabinet 
making ;  watch  making  is  also  very  extensively  pur- 
sued. 

This  port  may  be  considered  as  an  entrepot  for 
the  most  valuable  manufactures  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties. It  is  well  known  that  the  wealthy  manufac  • 
turers  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland,  in 
general  not  being  able  to  obtain  remittances  in  cash 
for  the  vast  quantities  of  goods  they  export,  employ 
agents  in  Liverpool  to  effect  the  purchase  of  any  pro- 
duce that  arrives  in  return  for  the  manufactured 
goods.  This  observation  will  sufficiently  demonstrate 
that  a  trade  of  this  description  must  necessarily  in- 
crease . 

Ireland,  also,  from  the  situation  of  this  port,  finds 
it  advantage»us  to  consign  hither  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  corn  and  linen,  and  to  take  off  sugars,  tobacco, 
rums,  and  other  commodities,  to  a  prodigious 
amount.  Scotland  also  imports  from  Liverpool  large 
quantities  of  goods. 

Although  the  local  position  of  Liverpool  does  not 
appear  so  advantageous  for  trade  with  the  continent 
of  Europe,  yet,  as  the  principal  objcft  of  the  mer- 
chant is  to  find  the  cheapest  market,  and  as  Liver- 
pool, having  only  to  realize  the  produce  of  manu- 
factured goods,  the  gain  of  which  is  the  sole  object, 
it  can  afford  to  sell  cheaper  than  any  other ;  a  de- 
mand, therefore,  froiti  these  remote  parts,  cannot  fail 
to  continue.    Thus  British  manufactured  goods,  su- 
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perior  to  all  others  in  quality,  will  find  their  way 
thither,  and  in  return  receive  that  produce  of  which 
the  manufacturing  towns  have  so  large  a  consump- 
tion. 

The  staple  commodities  of  Liverpool  are  salt,  coals, 
slates,  glass,  earthen  ware,  &:c.  articles  that  must  al- 
ways neccssai-ily  insure  a  considerable  portion  of  trade, 
because  there  are  ten  sea-port  towns  to  one  in  Europe, 
where  vessels  cannot  always  obtain  cargoes,  but  if 
they  carry  the  lower  priced  commodities  to  Liver- 
pool, freights  are  always  certain. 

From  estimates  that  have  been  made,  it  is  calcu-* 
bted  that  Liverpool  navigates  one  twelfth  part  of  aU 
the  shipping  in  Great-Britain  ;  that  it  has  one  fourth 
part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Great-Britain,  one  half 
the  trade  of  the  city  of  London,  and  one  sixth  part 
of  the  general  commerce  of  Great-Britain. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  commercial  spirit 
of  Liverpool,  from  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
armed  ships  that  have  obtained  licences  to  sail  with- 
out convoy  from  the  different  ports  of  the  kingdom. 
From  July  1789,  till  the  31st  of  December  1799, 
396  ships  of  the  above  description  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool, 32  from  London,  50  from  Lancaster,  and 
169  from  all  other  parts. 

The  African  trade  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
the  commerce  of  Liverpool.  This  trade,  as  well  as 
the  general  trade  of  the  port,  has  been  since  consi- 
derably augmented.  From  the  year  1 783  to  1793, 
both  inclusive,  the  value  of  slaves  imported  into 
the  West-Indies,  in  Liverpool  vessels,  amounted  to 
15,186,8501.  sterling.  2,278,072!.  being  deducted 
from  the  above  for  commission,  and  all  contingencies 
in  the  West-Indies,  the  net  proceeds  wiil  amount  to 
12,908,8231.  The  factor  on  remitting  home  the 
above,  has  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  amounting 
to  614,707!.  leaving  a  balance  of  12,294,1  i61.  which 
on  the  average  of  the  eleven  years,  is  an  annual  re* 
ir.ittance  of  1,1 17,647!.  the  clear  annual  profit  of 
which,  after  deducting  all  other  cxpenccs,  will 
produce  to  the  merchant  214,677!.  15s.  id.  The 
manufactures  and  articles  of  commerce  involved  in 
the  African  tradt,  appear  to  be  not  easily  calcu- 
lable. 

By  estimates  that  have  bce.i  already  made,  it  ap- 
'   pears  that  one  fourth  of  the  ships  belonging  to  Livct- 
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pool  are  employed  in  the  African  trade;  that  it  has 
five  eighths  of  the  African  trade  of  Great-Britain, 
and  three  sevenths  of  the  African  trade  of  Europe. 
LIVERPOOL  DOCKS.  'Ihedocksof  Liverpool  pos- 
sess capacity,  convenience,  and  symmetry ;  which, 
excepting  the  port  of  London,  constructed  upon  a 
similar  plan,  is  unrivalled  throughout  the  world. 
These  erections  are  at  once  stupendous  to  the  stranger, 
and  gratifying  to  the  merchant,  for  whose  conveni- 
ence they  were  erected.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising, 
that,  amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  tide,  such  a 
vast  number  of  ships  should  be  so  regularly  and  or- 
derly disposed,  surrounded  by  houses,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  town,  and  there  as  securely  placed  as 
property  in  a  store-house.  The  seaman  here  can  not 
only  step  in  and  out  of  his  ship  with  as  much  ease  as 
he  passes  the  threshold  of  his  own  door,  but  can  pass 
from  one  ship  to  another  with  as  much  facility  as  he 
would  visit  his  next  door  neighbour. 

The  advantages  of  a  wet  dock  over  every  other 
species  of  harbour,  are  so  very  conspicuous,  that  the 
example  of  Liverpool  has  been  followed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  metropolis.  In  a  wet  dock,  as  the  ships 
are  always  afloat,  they  can  neither  be  afl'ected  by  the 
tides,  nor  by  the  weather  ;  they  can  load  and  unload 
at  all  times  without  any  obstacle,  or  risk  of  injury  to 
their  cargo.  The  docks  in  this  port  are  so  compact 
and  contiguous  to  every  requisite  for  the  equipment 
of  ships,  that  no  delay  can  possibly  occur ;  and 
from  their  contiguity  to  the  warehouses,  and  the 
extent  of  quay,  which  reaches  three  miles,  the  ships 
can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  with  the  utmost  dispatch, 
at  a  comparatively  trifling  expence,  and  under  the 
merchant's  immediate  inspection. 

These  ih .  ks  are  called.  King's  Dock,  Queen's 
Dock,  Salt-House  Dock,  Old  Dock,  St.  George's 
Dock-,  and  the  Graving  Docks. 

King's  Dock  is  290  yards  long,  and  90  v.ide  ;  com- 
prising an  area  of  26,100  square  yards,  and  finished 
at  the  expence  of  25,000!.  This  dock  is  frequented 
hy  ships  from  the  Greenland  fishery,  and  from  Ame- 
rica ;  and  also  by  I'ritish  ships,  and  those  belonging 
to  the  northern  states  from  the  Baltic,  laden  with 
naval  stores  ;  to  the  reception  of  which  the  spacious 
contiguous  yards  and  warehouses  are  well  adapted. 

^u<;cn's  Dock,  the  last  constructed,  is  the  largest 
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and  best  finished  dock  in  the  town,  being  270  yards 
long,  and  130  broad  ;  comprising  an  area  of  35,100 
square  yards,  and  finished  at  the  expence  of  35,000!. 

Salt-House  Dock,  so  called  from  the  salt  works 
which  are  near  it,  is  of  an  irregular  form  ;  comprising 
an  area  of  21,928  square  yards,  and  has  a  length  of 
quay  of  640  yards.  The  upper  part  of  this  dock  is 
chiefly  employed  as  a  receptacle  for  ships  that  are  laid 
up ;  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  river  is  chiefly 
occupied  as  ship  builders'  yards  ;  in  which  some  of 
the  finest  ships  of  their  rate  in  the  British  navy  have 
been  constructed. 

Old  Dock  is  200  yards  long ;  comprising  an  area 
of  16,832  square  yards.  The  gates  are  34  feet  wide} 
and  it  has,  in  common  with  all  the  docks,  a  commo- 
dious draw-bridge. 

This  dock,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  warehouses  of 
merchants  concerned  in  the  West  India  or  African 
trade,  is  a  receptacle  for  these  branches  of  commerce. 
This  dock  is  also  frequented  by  Irish  traders,  and  ves- 
sels from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

St.  George's  Dock ;  this  is  chiefly  designed  as  a 
communication  between  this  and  the  other  docks  and 
the  Graving  Dock.  It  is  250  yards  long,  and  100 
broad;  comprising  an  area  of  2^,300  square  yards, 
with  a  length  of  quay  of  670  yards.  This  dock  is 
very  commodious,  and  is  the  principal  resort  of  the 
West  India  shipping. 

The  Graving  Docks.  In  these  highly  finished 
docks,  vessels  are  as  commodiously  placed  for  repairing 
or  altering  as  when  first  building  on  the  stocks.  The 
ship  is  floated  by  the  tide  at  high-water,  and  left  dry 
at  low-water ;  the  flood-gates  are  then  shut,  and  the 
water  after  excluded,  till  the  repairs  are  completed, 
when  the  flood-gates  being  opened  at  low-water,  the 
dock  is  filled  the  next  tide,  and  the  ship  is  then 
floated  out. 

The  above  are  the  principal  docks  in  this  port ;  the 
whole  of  which,  including  two  others  now  construct- 
ing, and  independent  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's 
dock,  are  now  augmented  to  thirteen ;  viz.  five  wet 
docks,  five  graving  docks,  and  three  dry  docks ;  oc- 
cupying a  space  of  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  whole  constructed  and  formed  upon  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

St.  George's,  the  Old  and  Salt-House  Docks,  com- 
municate 
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Kiiinlcatc  with  each  other ;  so  that  ships  can  pass  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  tiience  into  the  graving  doclis, 
without  going  into  the  river,  where  their  being  un- 
manned or  unrigged,  might  expose  them  to  injury 
from  the  wind  or  tide.  The  King  and  Oiiecn  Docks 
also  communicate  in  the  same  manner,  andv.ith  their 
own  graving  docks.  Tiiere  is  also  complete  commu- 
nication under  ground  between  all  the  docks  by  large 
tunnels,  by  means  of  which  the  docks  may  be  easily 
cleaned.  These  docks  are  superintended  by  dock- 
masters  ;  and  have  watch,  lamps,  scavengers,  &c.  dis- 
tinct from  the  town. 

Some  idea  of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  trade 
of  Liverpool  may  be  fur.ned  from  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  dock  dues,  paid  for  the  entrance  of  ships, 
regulated  by  their  tonnage. 

In   1724  -     -  - 

1776  -     -  - 

1786  -    .-  - 

1796  -     -  - 

1797  -     -  - 
1800  -     -  - 

Tobacco  Warehouse,  Light  House,  is'c.  Contiguous 
to  the  King's  Dock  is  the  tobacco  warehouse,  ca- 
pable of  containing  seven  thousand  hogsheads,  for  the 
lodgment  of  all  the  tobacco  imported.  This  was 
erected  by  the  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
aU  the  tobacco  imported  here,  until  the  duties  are 
paid.  The  extent  of  quay  opposite  to  this  warehouse 
is  the  only  place  in  the  port  where  tobacco  can  be 
landed.  By  this  regulation  the  tobacco  is  immedi- 
ately rolled  into  the  warehouse  on  landing,  where  it 
is  examined,  weighed,  and  secured  ;  and  thus  efFec- 
tually  secured  from  smuggling  or  theft.  This  mode 
also  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the 
manufacturer,  who,  when  he  wants  a  hogshead  or 
more,  has  only  to  send  the  duty,  and  he  is  supplied. 
The  utility  of  this  plan  has  been  so  strongly  felt,  that 
it  is  to  be  extended  by  the  legislature  to  other  com- 
mercial towns. 

Amongst  other  buildings  worthy  of  observation  are 
the  custom-house,  the  exchange,  the  oil-house,  the 
seamen's  hospital,  and  the  light-house ;  from  the 
latter,  upon  detached  poles,  signals  are  made  of  the 
arrival  of  different  ships,  which  are  communicated 
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to  a  person  stationed  at  the  light-house,  an  J  by  him 
repeated  upon  the  various  adjoining  poles  ;  so  thiit 
the  distant  approach  of  any  particular  ship,   may  be 
frequently  known  sevcriil  hours  before  she  can   be'. 
seen  from  the  town. 

The  progressive  L'creasc  of  Dorh  Du.'ies  at  Livi-rpj'J, 
from  the  Tear  1752,  eii(ll!:g  the  24.'/'  Jn'ie  {drh  T.nr. 
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LIVERYMEN  OF  LONDON  are  cho.sen  out  of  the 
freemen  as  assistants  to  the  masters  and  wardens  of  the 
several  companies  in  matters  of  council,  and  for  their 
better  internal  regulations.  If  any  liveryman  refuse 
to  take  upon  him  the  office,  the  lord  mayor  and  al- 
dermen may  line  him  in  a  certain  stun,  and  bring  an 
action  of  debt  for  the  same,     i  Moil.  Rep.  10. 

LOG,  an  instrument  used  at  sea  to  dct,  rr;i'iie  tlir  ratc- 
of  the  ship's  sailing. 

LOG  BOARD,    a  table  used  at  sea  winch  is  divided 

into  five  columns,  in  the  first  of  which  is  entered  the 

hour  of  the  day;  in  the  second,  the  course;  iu  the 

3  S  2  third, 
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third,  the  number  of  knots  run  off  tlie  reel  at  the 
time  of  heaving  the  log;  in  the  fourth,  the  wind;  and 
in  the  fifth,  observations  on  the  weather,  &c. 

LOG  BOOK,  a  book  ruled  in  columns  like  the  log- 
board,  into  Vv'hich  the  account  on  the  log  board  is 
transcribed,  and  from  whence,  after  being  properly 
corrected,  it  is  entered  in  the  journal.  By  several 
statutes,  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  are  bound 
to  keep  a  regular  log-book,  as  are  also  captains  of  pri- 
vateers and  letters  of  marque.  See  Fisheries,  Pri- 
vateers. 

LONDON,  the  largest  city  in  Europe,  the  metropolis 
of  Britain,  and  the  greatest  commercial  and  manufac- 
■  turing  city  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Thames,  north  lat.  5 1  deg.  3 1  min.  and  all  charts  and 
books  of  navigation  published  in  the  British  domi- 
nions, reckon  the  longitude  from  the  meridian  of 
London,  consequently  its  own  is  o^  o'  o". 

When  the  Romans  first  invaded  Britain  under  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  London  was  but  a  small  place,  and  is 
called  by  Tacitus  Lotidinium  or  Londinum.  It  was 
then  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes,  a  colony,  accor- 
ding to  Henry,  vol.  i.  page  1 70,  which  had  arrived 
from  Belgium  (the  Netherlands),  and  founded  a  city 
called  Tri-nonv,  or  the  new  city,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  name  of  that  great  city.  The  Trino- 
bantes were  the  first  of  the  British  states  that  submit- 
ted to  the  Roman  conqueror  ;  but  though  nothing  of 
importance  escaped  the  eagle  eye,  or  the  accurate  in- 
formation of  Cxsar,  who  came  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  spot  where  it  stood,  he  makes  no  mention  of  it  in 
his  Commentaries,  from  which  it  may  with  certainty 
be  concluded,  that  it  was  then  a  place  of  very  little 
importance. 

There  are  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  exact  situ- 
ation of  London  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest, 
some  placing  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  be- 
cause the  three  great  Roman  roads  intersected  each 
other  nearly  where  the  obelisk  in  St.  George's  Fields 
now  stands  ;  and  because  many  Roman  coins,  bricks, 
and  fragments  of  chequered  pavement  have  been 
found  there.  But  that  opinion  seems  founded  on 
slight  grounds :  it  appears  more  probable  that  the 
Romans  encamped  there  previous  to  the  attack  of 
London,  and  the  passage  of  the  Thames. 

Leaving  to  antiquarians  to  settle  this  point,  it  is 
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sufficient  to  state  that  London,  according  to  the  fii-st" 
authentic  records,  was  situated  between  the  creek 
which  run  along  Fleet  ditch  and  Wallbrook,  the' 
south  side  protected  by  the  Thames,  and  the  north 
by  an  extensive  forest. 

The  Romans  took  possession  of  London  on  their 
second  Invasion  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  105  years 
after  the  first  arrival  of  Cxsai",  and  It  was  then  of 
considerable  extent  and  importance. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  it  was  a  consi- 
derable city,  and  carried  on  what  was- then  deemed 
an  extensive  trade.  Seven  of  the  great  roads  of  An- 
toninus centered  in  London,  which  proves  that  in  his 
time  it  was  reckoned  to  be  the  capital  of  the  island. 

In  the  year  64  of  the  Christian  sera,  London,  which 
had  then  no  walls,  was  taken  and  burnt  by  queen  Boa- 
dlcea,  who  put  all  the  inhabit.mts  to  the  sword  ;  but 
it  was  soon  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  In  the  time 
of  Severus,  it  was  considered  as  a  great  and  wealthy 
city.  About  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  a  wall 
of  stone  and  brick  was  built  for  its  defence,  at  which 
time  it  extended  from  Ludgate-hill,  to  a  spot  a  little 
beyond  where  the  tower  now  stands.  Its  breadth  was 
inconsiderable,  reaching  only  as  far  north  as  London- 
wall,  and  Bull  and  Mouth-street.  There  was  a  wall 
on  the  river  side  also,  where  Thames-street  now  is. 
The  whole  length  of  the  wall  wr.s  three  miles,  the 
height  22  feet ;  and  there  were  15  towers  for  defence, 
supposed  to  have  been  about  40  feet  in  height. 

In  the  year  849,  the  Danes  ascended  the  Thames 
with  250  ships,  took  and  burnt  London,  massacring 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  They  returned 
two  years  afterwards  with  a  still  larger  fleet,  intending 
entirely  to  destroy  what  their  former  fury  had  spared  ; 
but  they  were  defeated  with  a  great  slaughter  by  kiijg 
Athelwolfe  and  his  son. 

Alfred  the  Great  rebuilt  the  walls  and  houses,  but 
being  of  wood,  it  was  again  totally  destroyed  by  an 
accidental  fire  in  893.  This  great  king,  however,  soon 
had  it  rebuilt,  divided  it  into  wards  and  precincts, 
instituted  a  sheriff  for  its  better  government,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  municipal  order  by  which  the 
city  is  governed  at  the  present  day. 

In  1015,  the  Danes  again  attacked  London  under 
Canute,  but  though  their  force  was  considerable,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom  had  submitted,  yet 
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the  Londoners  stood  firm,  and  repulsed  the  besiccrs; 
though  b)'  a  subsequent  arrangement  it  was  given  up 
to  the  Danes,  who  levied  on  it  a  fine  of  i  o,  500I.  being 
equal  to  one-eighth  of  what  was  paid  at  the  same  time 
by  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  1046,  the  Londoners  first  sent  representatives  to 
parliament,  on  settling  the  succession  to  the  throne 
after  Canute's  death.  The  succession,  at  first  contested 
between  Canute's  two  sons,  was  finally  adjudged  to 
Harold  Harefoot,  by  an  assembly  of  Wittetmgemote, 
held  at  Oxford  by  the  Thanes  of  England  and  the 
Pilots  of  London.  By  pilots  was  implied  the  leading 
men  or  magistrates,  who  were  then  men  of  import- 
ance, as  the  Saxon  records  assure  us  that  none  were 
admitted  into  this  assembly  except  the  nobility  and 
pilots  of  London. 

On  the  Norman  invasion,  London  submitted,  as  did 
the  rest  of  England,  to  William  the  Conqueror  ;  and 
in  1077  and  1086,  it  was  twice  nearly  reduced  to  ashes 
by  accidental  fires. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IL  the  title  of  chief  magis- 
trate was  changed  from  that  of  portgreve  to  bailiff, 
who  in  1 1 89  claimed  and  acted  as  chief  butler  at 
the  coronation  of  Richard  L  The  same  year  this 
head  butler,  Henry  Fitzalwine,  was  called  mayor,  a 
title  preserved  by  the  first  magistrates  ever  since.  The 
first  public  act  of  the  mayor  was  to  order  all  houses  to 
be  built  in  future  of  stone,  with  party  walls,  and  to 
be  covered  with  slate  or  tiles,  to  prevent  ravages  by 
fire,  by  which  London  had  suffered  so  much. 

The  citizens  of  London  applied  to  king  John,  in 
the  year  1 2 1 5,  for  a  power  to  choose  their  own  mayor; 
which  privilege  he' was  pleased  to  grant,  by  an  addi- 
tional charter,  whereby  they  were  empowered  annu- 
ally to  elect  from  among  themselves  their  chief  ma- 
gistrate. 

By  the  same  charter  they  were  obliged  to  present 
him  to  the  king  for  his  approbation,  or  in  his  absence 
to  his  justiciary  •,  this  custom  still  remaining,  he  is 
yearly  presented  to  the  lord-chancellor;  withoutwhich 
sanction  the  person  so  chosen  cannot  act. 

Richard  I.  granted  the  Londoners  a  privilege  of 
choosing  annually  from  among  themselves,  two  bail- 
iffs or  sherifl's,  for  their  better  government. 

By  the  said  charter  of  king  John,  anno  iippi  the 
citizens  of  London  were  re-impowercd  to  choose  their 
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own  sheriffs,  by  virtue  of  which  grant  of  confirma- 
tion, and  the  pressing  instances  of  the  commonalty, 
35  of  the  most  prudent  and  substantial  part  of  their 
body  were  chosen  ;  but  whether  by  the  bailiffs  and 
aldermen,  or  folkmote,  is  not  nientioned. 

Besides  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  there  are 
several  other  eminent  officers  belonging  to  the  city. 

There  is  a  recorder  of  the  city  of  London,  a  learned 
lawyer,  skilful  in  the  customs  of  the  city ;  he  is  to  be 
a  chief  assistant  to  the  lord  mayors,  for  their  better  di- 
rection in  matters  of  justice  and  law.  He  takes  place, 
in  councils  and  in  courts,  before  any  man  that  hath 
not  been  mayor,  and  delivers  the  sentences  of  the 
whole  court. 

His  ofiice  is  always  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
mayor,  in  recording  pleas,  and  passing  judgments  ; 
and  by  him  records  and  processes  had  before  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  ought  to  be  recorded  by  word  of 
mouth  before  the  judges  assigned  there  to  correct  er- 
rors. The  mayor  and  aldermen  have  therefore  used 
commonly  to  set  forth  all  other  businesses  touching 
the  city,  before  the  king  and  his  council,  as  also  in 
certain  of  the  king's  courts,  by  Mr.  Recorder. 

The  citizens  of  London  having  by  divers  royal 
grants  obtained  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
magistrates,  they  were  elected  by  the  court  of  alder- 
men, and  a  number  of  commons  summoned  by  them 
out  of  each  of  the  wards  ;  but  the  numbers  being 
occasionally  varied,  at  the  discretion  of  the  aldermen, 
gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  commonalty  ;  for  the  re- 
moving of  which,  the  method  of  election  was  altered 
by  an  act  of  common  council,  anno  1476,  whereby 
the  present  manner  of  electing  by  the  liverymen  of 
the  several  companies  was  established :  by  virtue 
whereof  the  lord  mayor,  or  chief  magistrate  of  ;he 
city,  is  annually  chosen  on  Michaelmas  day ;  for 
which  purpose,  the  liverymen  assemble  in  Guildhall 
on  the  said  day;  where,  by  holding  up  of  hand--:, 
they  choose  two  of  the  senior  aldermen  below  tin- 
chair,  who  being  returned  to  the  court  of  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  the  senior  alderman  is  commonly  de- 
clared lord  mayor  elect. 

The  officers  belonging  to  inic  lord  mayor,  for  the 
support  of  his  dignity,  are  the  sword  bearer,  who  for 
the  expencc  of  bistable  has  a  very  considerable  an- 
nual allowance  ;  the  comnrion  hunt,  couimon  crier, 
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and  v.'atei-  bailiff,  wlio  have  alt  great-sakriss,  or  per- 
•  quisitss,  with  each  the  title  of  esquire  ;  together  with 
tl>e  three  Serjeant  carvers,  three  Serjeants  ol  the  cham- 
-ber,  a  serjeant  of  the  channel,'  two  yeomen  of  the 
chamber,  four  yeomen  of  -the  v.-ater-side,  a  yeoman 
of  the  channel,  -an  under  Avater  bailiff,  four  young 
men  ^caiters,  three  meal  weighers,  t'.vo  yeomen  of  the 
%vood-wharf,  and  tlie  foreign  taker. 

Tl'.e  aldermen  are  the  second  constituent  part  of 
-the  city  legislature,  and  al!  of  them  who  have  passed 
the  chairj  and  three  uader  it,  are  by  charter  perpe- 
tual justices  of  the  .peace- within  the  city  j  and  by  the 
-same  power,  they  are  by  virtue  of  their  ofiice  exempt 
from  -serving  on  inquests,  juries,  &c.  as  they  are 
Jikewise  without  the  city. 

lluthei-th  of  Richard  II.  anno  1394,  it  was  by 
parliament  enacted,  that  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of 
.London  should  not  from  thenceforth  be  elected  an- 
nually, but  continue  in  their  several  offices  during 
life  or  good  behaviour. 

The  aldermen  of  London  having  anciently  become 
so  by  purchase,  occasioned  great  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings among  the  commonalty  ;  for  the  allaying  of 
which,  and  preventing  the  like  for  the  future,  it  was, 
in  the  year  1402,  by  the  common  council  enacted, 
that  they  should  be  elective  ;  the  manner  of  which 
election  has  several  times  varied  :  but  in  the  year  1 7 1 4, 
by  the  common  council  of  the  city  it  was  enacted, 
that  from  thenceforth,  in  all  elections  of  aldermen, 
there  shall  be  chosen  only  one  citizen  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  evei-y  ward  destitute  of  an  alderman,  and 
the  person  so  elected  to  be  returned  by  the  lord 
mayor  (or  other  returning  officer,  duly  qualified  to 
hold  a  court  of  wardmote)  to  the  court  of  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  by  whom  the  person  so  returned  is 
to  be  admitted,  and  sworn  into  tlic  office  of  alder- 
•inan. 

The  situation  of  London  for  trade  is  the  best  in 
•the  island,  the  river  Thames  being  navigable  for  ships 
of  the  greatest  burthen  used  either  in  commerce  or 
in  war.  The  extension  of  London  was  in  former 
times  a  cause  of  much  jealousy  and  uneasiness  to  the 
-sovereigns  of  England  ;  numbers  of  laws  were  made 
to  keep  it  within  its  ancient  bounds  ;  and  we  even 
find  a  very  unjust  and  extraordinary  proclamation  of 
the  wise  queen  Elizabeth  on  that  subject,  that  but  ill 
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tallies  with  her  geneial  cliaracter  for  prudence,  jus- 
tice, and  foresight. 

In  this  proclamation  her  majesty  declares,  that 
foreseeing  the  great  and  manifold  inconveniences  and 
mischiefs  which  daily  grow,  and  ;ire  likely  more  and  K 
more  to  increase  unto  the  state  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  suburbs  and  confines  thereof,  by  access  rflid 
confluence  of  people  to  inhabit  them,  not  only  by 
reason  that  such  multitudes  could  hardly  be  governed 
by  ordinary  justice  to  serve  God  and  obey  her  ma- 
jesty, without  constituting  an  addition  of  more  offi- 
cers, and  enlarging  of  authorities  and  jurisdictions  for 
that  purpose,  but  also  could  hardly  be  provided  with 
sustentation  of  victual,  food,  and  other  like  necessa- 
ries for  man's  relief  upon  reasonable  prices ;  and 
finally,  for  the  said  such  multitudes  of  people  inha- 
biting in  small  rooms,  whereof  many  be  very  poor, 
and  such  as  must  live  by  begging  or  worse  means, 
and  being  heaped  up  together,  and  in  a  sort  smo- 
thered, with  many  families  of  children  and  servants 
in  one  house  or  small  tenement,  it  must  need  follow, 
that  if  any  plague  or  other  universal  sickness  come 
amongst  them,  it  would  presently  spread  through  the 
whole  city  and  confines,  and  also  into  all  parts  of  the 
realm. 

For  remedy  whereof,  she  commands  all  persons  to 
desist  and  forbear  from  any  new  buildings  of  any 
house  or  tenement  within  three  miles  of  any  of  the 
gates  of  London,  and  only  one  family  to  inhabit  one 
house.  And  having  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  her 
reign  published  certain  useful  orders  and  decrees  for 
enforcing  her  then  proclamation,  further  corrobora- 
ted by  act  of  parliament  in  the  35th  year  of  her 
reign,  (see  the  years  1580  and  1 5:93),  yet  the  mischief 
daily  increasing  through  the  negligence  of  magistrates, 
&c.  she  now  further  commands  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  faitlifully  to  execute  the  following  articles, 
&c.  Articles  i  and  2  are  the  same  with  those  in 
the  statute  of  the  35  th  of  this  queen,  already  exhi- 
bited under  the  year  1593. 

3.  Such  tenements  as  have  been  divided  within 
these  ten  years  in  the  foresaid  limits,  the  inmates  to 
be  avoided  presently,  if  they  have  no  estate  for  life, 
lives,  or  years  yet  enduring,  and  for  such  as  have  no 
estate  or  term,  then  as  the  same  shall  end  the  tene- 
ment to  be  reduced  to  the  former  state. 
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4.  All  sheds  and  shops  to  be  pulled  down  that  have 
been  erected  within  these  seven  years  past. 

5.  Empty  houses  erected  within  seven  years  past 
shall  not  be  let  to  any,  unless  the  owner  shall  be  con- 
tent that  they  be  disposed  of  for  some  of  the  poor  of 
the  parish  that  are  destitute  of  houses,  at  such  rents 
as  they  shall  allow. 

6.  Buildings  on  new  foundations,  which  are  not 
yet  fniished,  shall  be  pulled  down  : — with  many 
other  regulations,  not  material  enough  for  us  to 
transcribe. 

The  Londoners  themselves  frequently  complained 
of  the  number  of  strangers,  who  settled  round  the 
city  in  diflerent  quarters,  owing  to  their  not  being 
freemeii,  and  allowed  to  carry  on  business  within  its 
walls  }  yet  for  all  these  complaints  London  continued 
still  to  increase,  and  at  present  contains  above  800,000 
inhabitants,  and  pays  about  eight  millions  :;terlijig 
annually  in  taxes,  which  is  four  times  as  much  as  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
volution, and  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  expendi- 
ture of  the  state  in  1775. 

London  is  a  county  of  itself;  it  is  divided  into 
twenty-six  wards,  over  each  of  which  an  alderman 
presides. 

There  are  three  modes  of  becoming  a  freeman  of 
London,  viz.  by  apprenticeship ;  by  birth,  as  being 
the  son  of  a  freeman  ;  and  by  purchase,  under  an 
order  of  the  court  of  aldermen. 

In  London,  every  day  except  Sunday  Is  a  market 
overt  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandize, 5  Rep.  85.  But  no  person,  not  being  a 
freeman  of  London,  shall  keep  any  shop  or  other 
place  to  put  to  sale,  by  retail,  any  goods  or  wares, 
or  use  any  handicraft  trade  within  the  city,  under 
penalty  of  5I.     8  Rep.  124.  C/jart.  Car.  i. 

Persons  making  unserviceable  goods  in  London, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  company  to  which  such  per- 
sons belong  may  seize  and  carry  them  to  Guildhall, 
and  have  the  goods  trrd  by  a  jury,  and  if  found  de- 
fective, they  may  break  them. 

By  charter  Henry  I.  all  the  men  of  London,  and 
all  their  goods,  shall  be  free  from  scot  and  lot,  danc- 
gelt,  and   murder,   and    from   all   toll,   passage,   and 
lastagc,  and  all  other  customs,  through  all  England    , 
and  the  ports  of  the  sea. 
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But  the  person  claiming  tlicse  privileges  must  not 
only  be  a  freeman  but  an  inhabitant  of  London. 

The  customs  of  Lont'on  are  various  ;  and  in  case 
of  dispute,  they  are  to  be  tried,  except  in  particular 
instances,  by  the  certificate  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  certified  by  the  mouth  of  the  recorder. 

Where  a  woman  exercises  a  trade  in  London, 
wherein  her  husband  doth  not  Intermeddle,  by  the 
custom  she  shall  have  all  the  advantages,  and  be  sued 
as  zfeme  sole  merchant. 

•The  customs  of  London  relate  to  divers  particulars 
with  respect  to  trade,  apprentices,  widows,  orphans, 
&.C.  The  custom  relative  to  the  distribution  of  a 
freeman's  estate  extends  only  to  cases  of  intestacy,  or 
express  agreements  made  in  consideration  of  mar- 
riage. 

Besides  the  great  sums  contributed  towards  the 
state,  the  poor's  rate  and  taxes  for  lighting  and  pav- 
ing, and  other  expences,  amount  to  an  enormous 
sum ;  so  that  taking  persons  of  all  ages,  the  average 
of  taxes  paid  would  amount  to  a  sum  not  under  1 2I. 
a  head.  To  compare  this  with  other  places,  London 
must  be  considered  as  unique  in  the  whole  world. 
']  he  only  place  that  in  any  way  has  resembkd  it  in 
this  respect  is  the  pro\  ince  of  Holland  and  city  of 
Amsterdam.  If  the  taxes  of  all  sorts  paid  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  equally  divided, 
they  would  not  amount  to  more  than  one-fifth  of 
what  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  pay.  But 
besides  that  the  value  of  money  is  lower  in  London 
than  In  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  it, 
taken  on  an  average  not  less  than  one-third,  there 
are  st  me  circumstances  that  greatly  favour  the  metro- 
polis, which  has  an  influx  of  wealth,  from  the  fol- 
lowing sourcss,  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  interest  of  the  national  debt  is  nearly  all  ex- 
pended in  London  :  money  brought  by  nobility  and 
gentry  who  come  to  reside  during  the  winter,  inclu- 
ding numbers  of  both  houses  of  parliament :  money 
brought  by  the  courts  of  justice  :  the  expences  of  the 
court  and  of  those  who  follow  it :  expences  of  clergy- 
men, who  reside  most  in  London  :  money  expended  by 
foreigners  and  strangers  from  all  parts :  East  Indians 
and  West  India  planters  who  expend  tlieir  money  in 
London  : — making  in  all  not  less  than  from  30  to  35 
miiilons  annually,  which  is  independent  of  the  mo- 
ney 
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.*iey  that  comes  from  other  quarters  by  the  ordinary  i 
j-esources  of  trade  and  mamifactures.     The  immense 
aggregate  sum  that  arises  from  the  wliole  of  these 
'Sources  enables  London  to  pay  the  prodigious  load  of 
taxes  already  stated,  and  gives  rise  to  that  prodigious 
extension  which  astonishes  every  one.     The  greatest 
of  all  the  sources  of  revenue  is  the  national  debt,  the 
sum  of  not  less  than  12  or  14  millions  being  annually 
received  by  persons  in  or  about  London,  v;hich  would 
maintain  25,000  families  at  500!.  a  year  each,  which 
is  a  sum  more  thsn  sufficient  to  support  any  second- 
rate  city  in  Europe  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  number  of 
•persons  whom  25,000  families  so  Uving  would  main- 
.tain,  except  Paris  and  Constantinople,  there  is  not 
any  city  in  Europe  cCHtains  so  mar.y  pes'sons  as  would 
be  maintained  from  this  source  alone. 

The  great  increase  of  London  since  the  national 
debt  augmented  so  rapidly,  had  there  been  no  other 
cause,  would  not  be  unaccounted  for ;  and  if  we  con- 
sider that  above  six  millions  on  the  annual  income 
has  taken  place  •*ithin  the  last  ten  years,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  if  London  should,  for  ten  years  to 
come,  increase  faster  than  it  ever  has  yet  done. 

The  port  of  London  is  not  so  commodious  as  the 
greatness  of  its  trade  requires ;  but  wet  docks  are 
now  constructing  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  gran- 
deur that  will  very  soon  take  away  that  reproach. 
The  trade  increased  by  degrees,  and  the  quays  had 
been  covered  with  warehouses  with  that  irregularity 
which  never  fails  to  take  place  when  accommodations 
are  prepared  by  private  traders,  each  studying  his  own 
situation,  wants,  and  circumstances. 

The  moment,  however,  seems  to  be  now  arrived 
vhen  whatever  is  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  in 
London,  either  as  the  seat  of  commerce  or  the  abode 
of  opulent  people,  will  be  done  away,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  small  portion  of -that  wealth  which  has  been 
accumulated,  to  the  improvement  of  the  conveniency 
and  beauty  of  the  town.  What  has  been  done  for- 
merly by  private  exertion  and  without  any  general 
plan,  will  be  henceforth  done  upon  a  regular  plan, 
and  with  a  view  to  general  improvement. 

The  state  of  shipping  in  1540  of  London  was  but 
very-Jiow,  when  compared  with  the  present  times,  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  Wheeler's  Treatise  of  Com- 
merce, i»i  4t0j  J  601,  who  expressly  asserts,  that  about 
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sixty  years  before  ho  wrote,  that  Is  In  1543,  there 
Y.'ere  not  above  four  ships,  besides  those  of  the  royal 
navy,  that  were  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons 
each  within  the  river  Thames.  n 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  port  of  London  250       n 
years  ago,  by  way  of  contrast  with  which  it  may  not 
be  useless  to  state  the  state  of  shipping  in  1802. 

ToU'l  ships  entered  inwards  in  1802  at  the  port  of 
London  only : 

British  vessels         -  -  33^5 

Foreign  -  -  ^549 


Tonnage  (total)  866,790. 
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LONDON  DOCKS.     By  39  and  42  Geo.IIL  c.  47, 

entitled  An  act  for  the  greater  accommodation  and 
security  of  shipping,  commerce,  and  revenue,  within 
the  port  of  London,  a  company  is  established  under 
the  denomination  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copious  abstract  : 

By  39  G.  in.  c.  69,  the  directors,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  them,  are  required,  from  time  to  time,  as 
there  shall  be  occasion,  to  nominate  and  appoint  a 
dock  master  or  dock  masters,  he  or  they  first  produc- 
ing, after  being  duly  examined  by  the  Trinity  House, 
a  certificate  of  the  proper  qualification  of  such  person 
or  persons  to  execute  the  ofiice  of  dock  master ;  and 
the  said  directors  may  also  remcn,'e,  suspend,  or 
dismiss  any  such  dock  master  :  the  dock  master  ap- 
pointed as  above,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
(but  subject  to  the  regulations  and  restrictions  herein- 
after expressed),  to  direct  the  mooring,  unmooring, 
moNnng,  or  removing  of  all  ships  and  other  vessels, 
lighters,  and  craft,  coming  into  or  being  in  the  said 
docks,  and  the  basons  and  cuts  thereof,  and  coming 
into,  lying,  or  being  in  such  parts  of  the  river  Thames 
at  Limehouse  Hole  and  Blackwall,  as  shall  be  within 
the  distance  of  200  yards  from  any  entrance  out  of 
the  said  river  there  Into  the  works  of  the  said  com- 
pany, as  to  the  time  or  times  and  manner  of  their 
entrance  into,  lying  in,  or  going  out  of  or  from  the 
same  docks,  basons,  and  cuts  and  parts  of  the  said 
river,  and  their  position,  loading,  and  discharging 
therein  respectively,  and  the  time  or  times  of  opening 
or  shutting  the  several  gates  of  the  said  works  ;  and 
in  case  the  OM-ner,  master,  pilot,  scrvam-,  or  other  per- 
son 
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son  having  the  charge  or  command  of  any  ship  cr 
other  vessel,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  moor,  unmoor, 
move,  or  remove  the  same  according  to  such  direc- 
tion, immediately  after  notice  given  in  writing,  or 
Jeft  with  some  person  on  board  the  said  ship  or  vessel 
for  that  purpose,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  dock  master,  or  his  assistants,  to  moor,  unmoor, 
move,  or  remove  such  vessel,  and  the  charges  and  ex- 
pences  thereof  respectively  shall  be  repaid,  together 
with  a  sum  not  exceeding  lol.   nor  less  than  5I.  for 
■each  ofFence,  by  the  master  or  owner  or  other  person 
having  the  charge  or  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
and  may  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  for  the  time 
being  of  the  said  company  from  the  owner  of  such 
ship  or  vessel,  in  case  of  non-payment  thereof  on  de- 
mand,   by  such   ways  and  means  as    penalties  and 
forfeitures  are  by  this  act  to  be  recovered ;  the  said 
penalty,  when  recovered,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
uses  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  and  in  case  any  master, 
commander,  mate,  pilot,  cr  other  person  or  persons 
taking  the  command  of  any  ship  or  other  vessel,  or 
the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  whomsoever, shall  obstruct  or  liinder  the  moor- 
ing, unmooring,  moving,  or  removing  of  any  ship  or 
other  vessel  in  the  said  docks,  or  in  the  basons  and 
cuts  which  shall  belong  thereto,  or  in  any  such  parts 
of  the  river  Thames,  at  Liinehousc  Hole  and  Black- 
wall  aforesaid,  as  shall  be  within  the  distance  of  200 
yards  from  any  entrance  out  of  the  said  river  there 
into  the  works  of  the  said  company,  such  person  or 
persons  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  a  sum 
not  exceeding  5I.  nor  less  than  40s.  to  be  recovered 
and  applied  as  hereinafter  is  directed :  provided  al- 
ways, that  such  dock  master  or  dock  masters  shall  not 
moor,  or  cause  to  be  moored,  or  stationed,  any  ship 
or  vessel  in  such  place  or  in  such  manner  as  shall  ob- 
struct or  render  incommodious  the  entrances  into  or 
out  of  the  canal  hereby  authorized  to  be  made. 

Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
directors,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  to  confirm, 
alter,  or  annul  and  make  void,  any  acts,  orders  or 
directions,  made  by  any  person  in  respect  nt  ihe  st;i- 
tioning,  placing,  anchormg,  mooring,  or  reinoviii;: 
of  any  sliip  or  vessel  whatsoever,  under  the  authority 
of  this  act,  within  the  said  docks,  or  any  of  the 
basons,  cuts,  or  other  works  which  shall  be  thereu)Uo 
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bdongiiig,  or  wkhin  any  such  part  of  the  river 
Ihames,  at  Limehousc  Hole  or  Bhckwall,  as  shall  be 
within  the  said  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  iioni 
any  entrance  out  of  the  said  river  there  into  th« 
works  of  the  said  company,  and  that  whether  suc'.v 
acts,  orders  or  directions,  shall  have  been  complained 
of  or  not ;  and  to  give  such  further  or  other  orders 
or  directions  therein  as  the  said  directors  shall  think 
proper ;  which  said  orders  cr  directions,  so  to  be 
given,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  shall  be  per- 
formed and  executed  by  all  parties  concerned  therein, 
without  any  further  or  other  appeal.     S.  81. 

The  orders  and  directions  given  by  the  said  direc- 
tors, or  by  any  person  or  persons  duly  appointed  to 
execute  the  oflice  of  harbour  master,  or  dock  master, 
to  the  master  or  other  person  having  the  charge  or 
command  of  any  ship  or  vessel  within  the  said  port, 
canal,  docks,  basOns,  or  other  works,  shall  not  lessen 
or  diminish  any  responsibility  which  the  said  master, 
or  other  person  or  persons,  shall  be  liable  to  in  respect 
of  SJich  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  cargo  thereof.  S.  82. 

By  statute  42  G.  III.  c  113,  when  any  of  the 
docks,  &c.  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  lords  coin- 
missioncrs  of  the  treasury,  as  being  ready  for  the 
reception  of  ships  and  goods,  they  are  to  certify  such 
approbation,  which  is  to  be  pubhshed  in  the  Gazette, 
and  two  other  London  newspapers,  which  is  to  hz 
deemed  sufficient  notice  to  all  parties  interested  ;  and 
from  and  after  such  notice,  the  duties  made  payable 
to  the  company  are  to  commence,  and  the  qu.iys  men- 
tioned in  such  certificate  arc  to  be  legal  quays ;  and 
the  clauses  in  the  act  for  compelling  West  India 
vessels  to  unloatl  in  the  dooks,  and  for  causing  the 
king's  duties  on  their  cargoes  to  be  ascertained  at  such 
quays,  and  for  compelUng  such  vessels  to  take  in  their 
cargoes  in  some  or  one  of  the  said  docks,  or  below 
the  entrance  into  the  canal  at  Blackwall,  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force ;  and  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  during  which  the  same  clauses  are  to  be  in 
force,  is  to  be  computed  from  the  end  of  ten  days  next 
after  the  publication  of  such  certificate.    S.  3,  6. 

The  gates  and  doors  of  such  of  the  said  dock  prc- 
mi-^es  a-s  shall  be  hiclosed  with  a  wall  as  aforesaid,  and 
the  hatches  of  vessels  which  shall  be  within  the  same, 
with  goods  on  board,  ai-e  to  be  under  the  joint  locks 
of  tlie  dock  company  and  of  the  revenue  officers,  and 
,  T  ''^ 
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to  be  Tocked  and  opened  only  in  the  joint  presence  of 
one  or  more  of  the  company's  officers,  and  of  one  or 
more  of  the  revenue  officers  ;  and  every  such  officer 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  attend  at  the  locking  up  and 
opening  of  the  said  gates,  doors,  or  hatches  respec- 
tively, as  lierein  directed,  shall,  for  every  such  of- 
fence (upon  being  convicted  thereof)  forfeit  and  pay 
aiiv  sum,  not  exceeding  50  pounds  nor  less  than  20 
pounds.     S.  7. 

From  the  i  otli  of  November  to  the  9th  day  of  May, 
both  inclusive,  in  every  year,  the  gates  of  such  of  the 
said  docks,  quays,  and  vyharfs,  as  shall  be  so  inclosed 
with  a  wall,  according  to  the  directions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  opened  for  business  at  the  hour  of  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  continue  open  until  the  hour  of 
f-ve  in  the  afternoon,  and  shall  be  shut  at  the  said 
hour  of  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  continue  so  shut 
until  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  morning ;  and  from 
the  loth  dav  of  May  to  the  pth  day  of  November, 
both  inclusive,  in  every  year,  the  said  gates  shall  be 
opened  for  business  at  the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning, 
snd  so  continue  until  the  hour  of  six  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  shall  be  shut  at  the  said  hour  of  six  in  the  after- 
noon, and  continue  so  shut  until  the  hour  of  six  in 
the  morning.     S.  8. 

The  officers  of  his  majesty's  revenue  appointed  to 
act  and  acting  within  and  upon  the  said  docks,  quays, 
and  other  works  of  the  said  company,  shall  from  the 
1  oth  day  of  November  to  the  9th  day  of  May,  both 
inclusive,  in  every  year,  attend  and  transact  business 
from  the  hour  of  nine  in  every  morning  to  the  hour 
of  four  in  every  afternoon  ;  and  fi-om  the  i  oth  cky 
of  May  to  the  9th  day  of  November,  both  inclusive, 
\n  every  year,  from  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  hour  of  four  in  every  afternoon  ;  and  that 
during  the  said  hours  and  times  so  appointed,  tliere 
shall  be  no  intemiission  or  cessation  of  business,  on 
anv  account  or  pretence  whatsoever.     S.  9. 

No  holidays  to  be  kept  at  the  said  docks  and  other 
works,  except  Sundays,  Christmas  Days,  and  Good 
Fridays.     S.  10. 

No  persons  to  remain  within  such  of  the  docks  and 
dock  premises  as  are  to  be  so  as  aforesaid  inclosed 
with  a  wall  and  ditch,  while  the  same  are  to  be  kept 
shut  and  locked  up  as  aforesaid,  unless  the  directors 
shall  think  fit  to  place  a  watch  therein. 

The  directors  are  empowered  to  permit  fires,  candles, 
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or  lamps  to  be  used  vrithin  the  docks  and  other  works, 
as  and  when  they  shall  specially  direct,  notwithstand- 
ing the  said  precedingly  recited  act.     S.  12 

The  master  or  commander  of  every  West  India 
vessel  arriving  in  the  river  Thames,  is  to  lock  down 
all  her  hatches  on  or  before  her  arrival  at  Gravesend, 
and  there  to  remain  with  the  vessel  and  keep  her 
hatches  scr  locked  dov.'n  until  she  be  moored  in  one  of 
the  said  docks,  and  until  the  captain  shall  have  de- 
Uvered  the  keys  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  company ; 
and  in  case  any  master  or  command?r  of  any  such 
ship  or  vessel  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  provide  such 
locks  and  other  fastenings,  or  to  lock  and  fasten  down 
the  hatches  of  such  ship  or  vessel  as  aforesaid,  or  to 
keep  the  same  so  locked  and  fastened  down,  or  shall 
leave  such  ship  or  vessel  after  her  arrival  at  Gravesend, 
and  before  she  shall  be  safely  moored,  and  the  said 
keys  so  delivered  as  last  aforesaid,  or  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  deliver  the  said  keys  to  such  officer  or  ser- 
vant as  before-mentioned,  within  two  hours  next 
after  such  mooring,  every  such  master,  commander, 
or  other  person  so  ofrending,  shall,  for  every  such 
offence,  (upon  being  convicted  thereof^)  forfeit  and 
pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  50  pounds  nor  less  than 
20  pounds.     S.  13. 

Every  master  or  commander  of  any  ship  or  vessel ' 
which  shall  arrive  in  the  river  Thames  from  any  part 
of  the  West  Indies,  shall  in  every  case  make  his  re- 
port of  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  of  her  cargo,  at  the 
custom-house  in  London,  within  24  hours  next  after 
her  arrival  within  any  one  of  the  said  docks,  and 
shall  also,  within  48  hours  after  such  ship  or  vessel 
and  cargo  shall  be  so  reported,  deliver  or  cause  to  be 
delivered  tv/o  true  copies  of  the  manifest  of  the  cargo 
of  such  ship  or  vessel,  at  the  principal  office  or  house 
in  the  city  of  London  used  for  the  time  being  for  the 
management  of  the  affahs  of  the  said  company,  to 
such  ofiiccr  or  servant  of  the  said  company  as  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  receipt  thereof ;  and  every  such 
master  or  commander  refusing  or  neglecting  to  m^e 
such  report,  or  to  deliver  two  true  copies  of  such 
manifest  within  the  respective  times,  and  in  manner 
before  directed,  shall  for  every  such  offence  (upon 
being  convicted  thereof)  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not 
exceeding  50  pounds  nor  less  than  20  pounds.  S. 
14. 

On  neglect  to  enter  West  India  goods  brought  into 

the 
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the  dock  premises  for  seven  days  after  the  vessel  im- 
porting the  same  shall  have  been  reported,  then  the 
company  may  enter  the  same  on  the  next  ensuing  day, 
&c.  and  retain  the  goods  as  a  security  for  their  charges, 
with  legal  interest.     S.  15. 

On  neglect  to  enter  any  such  goods  for  eight 
days  after  the  vessel  shall  have  been  reported,  the 
officers  of  the  customs  may  seize  the  goods  and  land 
the  same ;  and  if  the  duties  and  charges  shall  not  be 
paid  or  secured  within  one  calendar  month,  the  same 
may  be  sold,  and  the  produce  applied  as  directed  by 
the  act  of  12  Anne,  stat.  2.  cap.  8.     S.  16. 

No  West  India  vessel  to  be  permitted  to  break  bulk 
until  the  whole  of  her  cargo  be  duly  entered,  or  the 
unentered  part  of  the  cargo  seized,  and  the  vessel  be 
laid  alongside  of  one  of  the  said  quays  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  West  India  vessels  to  be  discharged  in  rotation, 
according  to  the  times  when  their  entries  at  the  cus- 
tom-house shall  respectively  be  fully  completed.  S.  17. 

The  commander,  or  in  case  of  disability,  &c.  the 
chief  or  senior  officer,  to  be  on  board  during  all  the 
time  of  unloading  every  vessel.     S.  1 8. 

Such  "West  India  goods  as  shall  be  brought  into  any 
of  the  docks,  and  shall  be  chargeable  with  duties  ac- 
cording to  weight  or  measure,  are  to  be  weighed  or 
gauged  immediately  after  being  landed,  and  before 
being  sampled  ;  and  upon  being  weighed  or  gauged, 
examined,  and  sampled,  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
said  com.pany's  warehouses.     S.  19. 

The  directors  are  empowered  during  the  aforesaid 
termof  2 1  years,  to  cause  to  be  emptied,  in  the  presence 
of  the  landing  waiter,  any  number  of  casks  they  may 
think  proper  of  the  diffi;rent  sizes  in  each  cargo  of 
"West  India  produce  brought  into  any  of  the  docks, 
not  exceeding  two  casks  of  each  size  and  description  ; 
one  to  be  selected  by  the  company's  officer,  and  the 
other  by  the  landing  waiter  ;  and  then  and  in  every 
such  case  the  respective  average  weight  of  the  two 
casks  so  to  be  selected,  shall  be  taken  as  the  standard 
by  which  the  tares  of  the  rest  of  the  casks  of  the 
same  size  and  description  respectively  in  such  cargo 
shall  be  computed  and  ascertained.     S.  20. 

By  39  G.  III.  c.  Cg.  3.  137,  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence  per  ton,  to  be  paid  to  the  West  India  Dock 
Company  for  ships  using  the  decks. 
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Rates  appointed  to  be  paid  to  the  West  India  Deck  Com- 
pany for  goods  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
landed  or  discharged  from  iJie  docks. 


s.  d. 
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4  8 
And  for  wine,  including  Madch-a,  per  gallon  o     i 

For  every  cask,  case,  bundle,  bale,  or  other  package, 
containing  any  article  of  merchandize  not  other- 
wise specified  or  described  in  this  table,  being  of 
the  weight  of  two  hundred,  or  upwards,  five  shil- 
lings. 

For  every  such  cask,  case,  bundle,  bale,  or  other 
package,  being  under  the  weight  of  two  h'uiJrc.i. 
two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

For  any  article  of  merchandize  brought  loose  (except 
wood)  not  otherwise  specified  or  described  in  tl-,is 
table,  and  subject  to  any  duly  of  customs  charg^:- 
able  according  to  the  weight,  for  every  lunidixJ, 
one  shilling. 

For  any  article  of  merchandize  brotiglit  loose,  not 
hereinbefore  specified  or  described,  whether  sub- 
icct  to  any  duty  of  customs  or  not,  .and  which 
shall  be  landed  within  the  dock  premises,  there 
shall  be  collected  and  paid  a  rate  or  dt;ty  not  ex- 
3  T  2  eroding 


For  Aloes,  per  cwt.  -  .  - 

Balsam,  natural,  per  cwt. 
Cassia,  per  cwt.  .  _  . 

Cortex  Winteranus,  per  cwt. 
Cocoa,  per  cwt. 
Coffee,  per  cvrt. 
Cotton  wool,  per  cwt. 
Dyers  woods,  per  cwt. 
Ginger,  per  cwt.  -  -         - 

Gum  guaiacum,  per  cwt. 
Hides,  per  dozen 

Indigo,  per  cwt.  -  -  - 

Marmalade,  per  jar 
Oil,  castor,  per  jar 
Pimento,  per  cwt. 
Rum,  per  gallon 
Sarsaparilla,  per  cvrt. 
.Sugar,  per  cwt.  _  _  . 

Succads  (in  boxes),  per  cwt. 
Tamarinds,  or  succads  (in  jars),  per  jar, 
Tortoise  shell,  per  cwt. 
Turmeric,  per  cwt. 
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ceeclinc;  tKe  rate  or  charge  heretofore  usually  paid 
in  the  port  of  London,  for  lighterage,  landing, 
loading,  and  housing  of  any  such  article. 
The  rates  or  duties  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
as  hereinafter  is  expressed,  and  shall  be  accepted  and 
taken  for  and  in  respect  of  the  use  and  ccnveniency 
of  the  said  docks,  and  the  <l'.rjys,  wharfs,  and  cranes, 
and  other  machmes  which  shall  belong  thereto,  and 
all  charges  and  expences  of  wharfage,  landing,  hous- 
ing, and  weighing  such  goods,  and  of  such  cooper- 
age as  the  same  may  respectively  want  after  being  un- 
shipped, and  all  vent  for  warehouse  room  for  such 
goods,  for  the  space  of  I2  weeks  in  the  said  com- 
pany's warehouses,  and  all  charges  of  delivering  the 
same  from  the  said  warehouses  ;  and  which  said  rate 
or  duty  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  ton,  and 
the  said  several  other  rates  or  duties  last  hereinbefore 
granted,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  vested  in  the  said 
AVest  India  Dock  Company,  for  the  purposes  here- 
iirafter-mentioned  ;  and  the  said  rate  or  duty  of  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  per  ton  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  each  ship's  or  other  vessel's  entry  inwards  or 
clearance  outwards,  at  the  custom-house  in  the  port 
of  London,  to  the  officer  or  person  appointed  to  col- 
lect and  receive  the  same,  under  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  are  by  this  act  directed  and 
required  with  regard  to  the  entering  inwards  and 
clearing  outwards  of  ships  or  other  vessels  on  which 
other  rates  and  duties  are  by  this  act  imposed ;  or  for 
want  of  such  entry,  then  at  any  time  before  such 
ships  or  vessels  respectively  shall  sail  or  proceed  from 
the  said  docks  or  batons ;  so  as  no  ship  or  other 
vessel  shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  the  payment  of  the 
said  rate  or  duty  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  per 
ton  more  than  once  for  every  voyage,  both  out  and 
home  inclusive  :  and  the  rates  or  duties  hereby  granted 
in  respect  of  such  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandize to  be  imported  from  the  West  Indies  as 
shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  to  the 
king  shall  be  paid  when  the  post  entry  of  such  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize  shall  be  made  at  the  custom- 
house, to  the  officer  or  person  appointed  to  collect 
and  receive  the  same  ;  and  the  rates  or  duties  hereby 
granted  in  respect  of  such  of  the  said  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize  as  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  duty  to  the  king's  majesty,  his  heirs,  or 
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successors,  shall  be  payable  andpaid  before  such  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize  respectively  shall  be  taken 
from  the  said  dock  premises  :  prcvhled  al-ways,  that 
when  any  ship  or  other  vess'^l  arriving  in  the  said'  ■ 
docks  shall  not  be  fully  laden,  the  said  rate-  of  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  per  ton  shall  only  be  col- 
lected and  paid  for  and  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
tonnage  of  the  cargo  imported  in  such  vessel,  and 
not  upon  the  register  tonnage  tliereof ;  and  that  with 
respect  to  such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  arrive  in  any 
of  the  said  docks,  from  any  other  part  or  parts  of  the 
world  than  the  West  Indies,  with  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize  on  board,  of  the  growth  or  produce  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  said  rate  or  duty  of  six  shillings 
antl  eight  pence  per  ton  shall  be  payable  only  for  and 
i/i  propariian  to  the  quantity  of  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize,  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  West 
Indies,  on  board  of  the  same  ships  respectively,  that 
is  to  say,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  every  ton 
of  the  same  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  and  not 
otherwise. 

All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  imported  in 
ships  from  the  AVest  Indies,  which  shall  be  landed 
on  the  said  quays,  shall  be  surveyed  and  examined  by 
some  competenE  person  or  persons  to  be  appointed  hy 
the  said  directors  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  inquire 
into  and  ascertain  the  causes  and  extent  of  any  injury 
or  damage  which  shall  have  happened  to  the  same, 
either  by  sea  damage,  improper  stowage,  or  other- 
wise, and  shall  compute  and  value  such  damage,  and 
deliver  his  or  their  report  in  writing  thereon  to  the 
directors  of  the  said  company  as  soon  as  may  be  ;  and 
the  same,  or  some  other  person  or  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  manner  last  aforesaid,  shall  collect  and  take 
samples  for  sale  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize 
which  shall  be  landed  on  the  said  quays  before  the 
same  shall  be  removed  therefrom  (the  quantity  of 
which  samples,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  shall  never  exceed 
one  pound  and  a  half  avoirdupoise  weight  from  each 
cask) ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  great  additional 
expence  and  trouble  which  will  be  occasioned  by  such 
survey  and  examination,  and  ascertaining  the  causes 
and  extent  of  any  injury  or  damage,  and  the  amount 
or  value  thereof,  and  also  by  taking  such  samples  of 
the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  and  deli- 
vering the  whole  of  the  said  sample  to  the  order  of 

the 
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the  importers  thereof,  which  he  and  they  Is  and  are 
hereby  required  to  do,  there  shall  be  payable  and  paid 
to  the  said  West  India  Dock  Company,  or  their  col- 
lectors, receivers,  or  agents,  for  tlieir  use,  for  all 
such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  imported  in 
ships  from  the  West  Indies,  as  shall  be  landed,  un- 
shipped, or  discharged  from  on  board  of  any  ship  or 
vessel  within  any  of  the  said  docks,  and  shall  be  so 
surveyed  and  examined,  and  samples  taken  thereof 
as  aforesaid  (over  and  above  the  rates  and  duties  by 
the  said  recited  act  granted),  the  following  additional 
rates. 

For  all  such  goods,  wares,   and  merchandize  (except 
sugar),    as  by  the   said  recited  act   are  or  shall  be 
chargeable  with  the  payment  of  any  rate  or  duty 
to   the    said   company,    according   to   the   weight 
thereof,  there  shall  be  payable  and  paid  the  addi- 
tional rate   or  duty  of    two-pence   per  hundred 
weight,  and  for  sugar  the  additional  rate  or  duty 
of  one  penny  per  himdred  weight : 
And  for  all  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,   as 
by  the  same  act  are  or  shall  be  chargeable  with  tlie 
payment  of  any  rate  or  duty  to  the  said  company, 
according  to  the  measure  thereof,  there   shall  be 
payable  and  paid  the  additional  rate  or    duty  of 
one  shilling  per  cask. 
Which  additional  rates  or  duties  shall  be  paid  by  the 
proprietor  or  proprietors,    consignee    or  consignees 
ef  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  respectively, 
and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  such  manner  as 
in  and  by  the  said  recited  act  and  this  act  is  directed 
with  respect  to  the  rates  and  duties  made  payable  to 
the  said  company. 

The  rates  or  duties  granted  to  the  said  company  in 
respect  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  being  West 
India  produce,  which  shall  be  imported  into  the  port 
of  London,  shall  in  every  case  be  paid  witkin  one  ca- 
lendar month  next  after  tlie  cargo  of  the  respective 
ship  or  vessel  importing  the  same  shall  have  been 
completely  discharged  or  unloaded  ;  or  in  case  such 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  shall  be  removed  from 
the  quays  or  warehouses  of  the  said  company  before 
the  expiration  of  one  calendar  month,  then  the  said 
rates  and  duties  payable  in  respect  of  the  same,  the 
directors  are  empowered  to  sell  goods  for  recovery  of 
the  rates  payable  to  the  company.     S.  23. 
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No  fees  to  be  taken  by  the  company's  oflicers  or 
b)  the  revenue  officers,  for  any  act  done  within  the 
dock  preniises,     S.  24. 

But  not  to  extend  to  deprive  the  revenue  officers  of 
their  lawful  fees  on  goods  exported.     S.  25. 

There  shall  be  payable  to  the  West  India  Dock 
Company,  or  to  their  collectors,  receivers,  or  agents, 
for  every  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  enter  into  and  use 
any  of  the  docks  to  be  set  apart  for  empty  or  light 
vessels,  and  which  sliall  not  be  so  as  aforesaid  entitled 
to  enter  and  remain  therein  without  any  additional 
charge  on  that  accourit,  the  duty  of  2s.  for  every  ton 
of  the  tonnage  burden  of  such  ship  or  vessel;  which 
duty  shall  be  paid  by  the  master,  or  other  person 
having  the  charge  or  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
or  by  -^he  owner  or  owners  thereof,  and  shall  be  ascer- 
tained, levied,  and  collected  in  the  same  manner,  in 
all  respects,  as  prescribed  concerning  the  duty  of 
6s.  8d.  and  shall  be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  the 
use  and  convenicncy  of  the  said  dock,  for  any  space 
of  time  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months  ;  and  for  all 
charges  of  the  navigating,  mooring,  unmooring,  re- 
moving, and  management  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  from 
her  arrival  at  the  entrance  into  such  dock  until  she 
shall  depart  therefrom :  provukd  nevertheless,  that 
this  act  shall  not  extend  to  charge  with  the  last-men- 
tioned rate  or  duty,  any  ligluers  or  craft  entering  into 
any  such  of  the  said  docks  as  shall  be  set  apart  for 
light  vessels,  to  convey,  deliver,  discharge,  or  receive 
ballast  or  goods  to  or  from  on  board  of  any  vessel  or 
vessels. 

Table  of  Rates   or  Duties,  payable  to  the  West  India 
Doik  Company,  by  virtue  of  the  saiii  Acts. 

On  Shipping. 
For    every    ship    unloaded    in    the     s.    d. 

docks       -         -         -         -         -     6     8  per  ton. 
For  every  ship  loading  in  the  docks 
(not  having  unloa<.led  therein  upon 
her  last  arrival  at  the  port)     -       -     z    o  per  ton. 
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(•c.Js  anJ.  McrcLvnihc, 


Balsam,  Natural     - 
Cas;):?.      '  - 
Cortex  Wir.trrsnus 
t.^ocoa 

Cotti) 

Dyers  v.    .  v. 

Ginger 

Gum  ffuaiacum     - 

TnJigo 

Pimento    - 

Sarsapr.rll-.''. 

Sugar 

yucca^ia  I     L.>i\es   - 

Tortoise  shell     - 

Turmeric 
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KsJcs       -        -        -I  o 

?TarrariLii.",t         -         -I    2 

Oil,  castor  -         -     2 

IV.mai-inds  or  sisccad^, 

in  ;ars  - 


Sum         .         _         . 
Wine,  including  Ma- 


il. 
8 
8 
8 
S 
6 
6 
6 
6 

3 
« 
6 

2 
o 
8 
o 
o 
8 
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O       I 

per  gall. 


\ 


I      o 
per cask 

I      o 


ri. 


IO'\ 

10 

10 


5 

10 

8 

4 

2 

9 

2 

2 

ID 


o     6|per'ioz. 


per  ja 


per  gall. 


0  I 
and 

1  o! per cask 


pergall.Jpercask 

For  every  cask,  case,  bimdle,  bale,  or  other  package, 
containing  any  article  of  merchandize  not  otherwise 
speciKed  or  describeil  in  this  table,  being  of  the 
weight  of  2oolbs.  or  upwards,  5  s. 

For  every  snch.cask,  case,  bundle,  .bale,  or  other  pack- 
age, being  under  the  weight  of  200105.  2S.  6d. 

For  any  article  of  merchandize  brought  loose  (except 
wood)  not  otherwise  specified  or  described  in  this 
table,  and  subject  to  any  duty  of  customs  charge- 
able according  to  the  weight,  for  every  icolbs.   is. 

For  any  article  of  merchandize  brought  loose,  not 
hereinbefore  ^ecified  or  described,  whether  sub- 
ject to  anytiuty  of  eustorrs  cr  not,  and  which  fhall 
be  landed  within  the  deck  premises,  there  shall 
be  collected  and  paid  a  r..te  or  duty  not  exceeding 
the  rate  or  charge  heretofore  usually  paid  in  the 
port  of  London,  for  lighterage,  landing,  loarling, 
and  housing  of  any  such  art'vie. 
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LONGITUDE,  in  navigation,  is  the  distance  of  a  sliip 
or  place  east  or  west  of  the  meridian.  By  various  sta- 
tutes, considerable  rewards  are  to  be  granted  to  per- 
sons discovering  or  facilitating  the  discovery  of  the 
longitude  ;  and  a  society  is  established,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Commissioners  of  Longitude,  for  the 
examination  of  claims,  and  the  distribution  of  rewards. 

LOTTERY.  By  stat.  42  G.  III.  c  54.  s.  30  and  54, 
lottery-ofiice  keepers  are  to  pay  50I.  for  every  Hcence 
in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dubhn,  or  within  20 
miles  of  either,  and  i  ol.  for  every  licence  for  every 
other  office ;  and  licensed  persons  shall  deposit  30 
tickets  with  the  recciver-g'^jneral  of  the  stamp  duties, 
or  licence  to  be  void. 

By  Stat.  22  G.  III.  c.  47,  lottery-office  keepers 
must  take  out  a  licence ;  and  offices  are  to  be  open 
only  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, except  the  Saturday  eveningpreceding  the  drawing. 
The  sale  of  chances  and  shares  of  tickets,  by  persons 
not  being  proprietors  thereof,  are  prohibited,  under 
penalty  of  50I.;  and  by  stat.  42  G.  III.  c.  119,  all 
games  or  lotteries  called  Little-goes,  are  declared  pub- 
lic nuisances,  and  all  persons  keeping  any  office  or 
place  for  any  game  or  lottery,  not  authorized 
by  law,  shall  forfeit  500I.  and  be  deemed  rogues 
and  vagabonds.  The  proprietor  of  a  whole  ticket 
may  nevertheless  insure  it  for  its  value  only  wth 
any  licensed  office  for  the  whole  time  of  draw- 
ing (from  the  time  of  insurance)  under  a  bona  Jide 
agreement  without  a  stamp. 

LUBEC,  an  imperial  city,  now  at  the  head  of  the  once 
great  and  famious  league  of  the  Hans  Towns.  It  is 
situated  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  on  the 
river  Traves,  about  ten  leagues  before  it  falls  into 
the  Baltic  Sea.  French  salt,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar, 
cloth,  silks,  India  spices,  and  other  goods,  hardwares, 
&c.  find  good  sale  hei-e.  The  exports  consist  of  hemp, 
flax,  hides,  iron  wrought  and  unwrought,  timber, 
grain,  and  wool.  Ships  loaded  can  only  mount  the 
river  to  Travemundc,  a  small  village,  three  leagues 
below  Lubec.  When  lightened,  they  may  then  be 
towed  up  the  river.  See  Hanscatic  Lingiie. 

LUSTRINGS.  By  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  43,  no  foreign 
silks,  known  by  the  name  of  lustrings  or  .alamodes, 
may  be  imported^  except  at  the  port  of  London.  Sec 
Import  at  iv  I. 

LYGAN, 
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LYGAN,  lagiinis,  hca%'y  goods,  thrown  overboard  in 
times  of  imminent  danger,  with  a  buoy  or  cock  fastened 
to  them.  While  they  continue  on  the  sea  they  belong 
to  the  lord  high  admiral ;  but,  if  they  are  cast  away 
upon  the  land,  they  are  then  a  wreck,  and  belong  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  5  Co.  R.  106. 

LYONS,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 
in  France,  famous  for  its  silk,  velvet,  velvet  satin,  and 
cotton  manufactories,  manufactoi;ies  of  stained  paperj 
printing,  &c.  Lyons  is  a  considerable  depot  for 
French  and  foreign  wool,  with  which  it  supplies  the 
manufactories  of  France.  The  cloths  of  Lycms  are  in 
much  request  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  the  French  Ame- 
rican islands.  Although  little  silk  is  collected  in  Ly- 
ons, this  place  is  nevertheless  distinguished  for  its 
traiEc  in  this  valuable  article. 
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Silk  stockings  are  also  a  productive  article  of 
manufacture  in  this  country, .  which  carries  on  a  U'.- 
crative  trade  with  Italy  and  Spain;  and  previous 
to  the  war  it  carried  on  a  considerable  comirserce  with 
London,  Exeter,  and  Plymouth  ;  with  London  for 
cloths,  Exeter  for  serges,  and  with  Plymouth  for 
lead. 

Lyons  exported  to  England  priiicipa'ly  lustrings, 
taffetas,  silk  stuffs,  and  gold  and  silvv:i-  brocade. 

The  exports  from  Lyons  to  England  amounted- 
to  three  millions  of  frf.ncs  per  annum,  its  imports- 
from  England  only  to  seven  or  eight  millions  of  francs, 
a  very  co:viderable  balance  in  favour  of  Lyons  ; 
but  this  trade  has  been  eatirdy  destroyed  bj  the  Jate 
war. 
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MADEIRA,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  south  from  the  Ca- 
naries. It  is  situated  between  30  and  31  deg;  north 
latitude,  and  i  deg.  west  longitude. 

It  is  about  eight  leagues   in  length,  and  three  in 
breadth,  and  contains  about  64,000  inhabitants. 

Wine  is  the  chief  produce,  but  there  are  many  de- 
licious fruits  of  all  sorts,  which  they  preserve  and  ex- 
port. It  produces  about  30,000  pipes  of  wine  in  the 
season,  of  which  England  alone  takes  1 7,000 ;  and 
of  409  ships  which  touched  there  last  year,  228  were 
English.  The  British  merchants  settled  in  this  island 
consist  of  20  commercial  houses,  and  have  considera- 
bly more  of  its  trade  than  the  Portuguese.  Madeira 
is  well  watered,  and  Funchal  is  the  capital. 
MADRID,  the  capital  of  Spain,  a  city  of  no  commerce, 
except  such  as  the  residence  of  the  court  and  nobility 
of  so  great  n  kingdom  naturally  brings  ;  but  a  travel- 
ler going  through  the  world  in  whatever  direction  he 
chooses,  will  neither  meet  with  commercial  travellers 
from  Madrid,  nor  with  any  of  its  manufactures,  un- 
less, perhaps,  some  of  the  latter  brought  from  thejice 
for  the  use  cf  the  proprietor- 
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MAGNA  CPIARTA.  See  Charta,  Magtin. 

MAINTENANCE  is  the  unlawful  taking  in  hand,  or 
upholding  of  a  cause  or  person  :  this  offence  bears  a 
near  resemblance  to  bzrratry ;  being  a  person's  in- 
termeddling in  the  suit  of  another,  by  maintaining  or 
assisting  him  with  money,  or  otherwise,  to  prosecute 
or  defend  it. 

A  man  may  maintain  the  suit  of  his  near  kinsman, 
servant,  or  poor  neighbour,  out  of  charity  or  com- 
passion, without  being  guilty  of  maintenance. 

By  the  common  law,  persons  guilty  of  mainte- 
nance may  be  prosecuted  by  indictment,  and  be  fined 
and  imprisoned,  or  be  compelled  to  make  satisfaction 
by  action,  &c. ;  and  a  court  of  record  may  commit  a 
man  for  an  act  of  maintenance  done  in  the  face  of  the 
court.   I  Inst.  368. 

MALABAR,  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
on  this  side  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  north  extremity 
of  the  kingdom  of  Cunara  to  Cape  Comorin.  TJie 
Mysore  country  lies  on  the  north-cast,  so  that  the 
part  called  Malabar  is  only  a  narrow  land  along  the 
coast.  It  was  to  this  part  of  India  that  the  ancitWts 
f  rst  ire  supposed  to  have  traded,  by  coasting,  from 
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the  niouths  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulphs,  until 
the  trade-wind  that  blows  directly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Sea  to  Cape  Comorin  was  discovered,  when 
merely  by  keeping  directly  in  that  tract,  navigators 
gained  the  peninsula  without  the  assistance  of  the  ma- 
riners compass,  which  was  not  then  discovered  ;  and 
probably  this  was  the  only  voyage  that  was  ever  made 
"  repeatedly  through  the  open  ocean  previous  to  that 

discovery. 
JIAL  T.  See  Excise. 

MALTA.  Maha,  placed  between  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  by  its  military  strength,  by  its  commercial 
position,  by  the  excellence  of  its  harbctn-s,  it  would 
seem  was  designed  to  render  its  possessors  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Mediterranean. 

This  island  was  ceded  by  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the 
knights  of  Rhodes,  and  at  that  time  was  a  rock,  co- 
vered only  in  certain  places  thinly  with  vegetable  earth. 
It  has  improved  much  under  its  new  sovereigns. 

A  neck  of  land,  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  serves 
as  a  separation  to  two  harbours,  one  of  which  is  es- 
teemed to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  that  sea ;  it  is 
upon  this  peninsula  that  the  La  Valette  was  construct- 
ed and  fortitied  for  the  protection  at  once  of  these 
harbours,  which  in  a  manner  lave  its  walls. 

The  present  situation  of  Malta  is  highly  interest- 
ing. The  French  consider  it  as  the  key  to  Egypt, 
and  Egypt  as  the  road  to  India.  By  the  last  treaty  of 
peace,  it  was  to  be  placed  under  the  dominion  of  Na- 
ples, and  guaranteed  by  Russia,  and  intended  to  be 
open  to  all  nations  alike  ;  but  no  step  has  effectually 
been  taken  towards  the  execution  of  this  plan,  so  tliat 
it  remains  in  possession  of  England. 

The  island  produces  cotton,  wax,  and  honey  of  su- 
perior quality,  and  the  cotton  is  manufactured  there 
into  women's  gloves  and  stockings  of  the  finest  tex- 
ture. 

The  fort  La  Valette  is  considered  as  impregnable  ; 
the  French  took  it  cither  by  surprize  or  treachery,  and 
the  English  retook  it  by  blockade.  The  act  of  41  G. 
in.  c.  103,  empowering  his  majesty  to  regulate  the 
trade  to  and  from  the  Isle  of  Malta,  is  continued  by 
43  G.  III.  c.  12.  s.  3,  in  full  force  and  effect  until  the 
1st  day  of  January  1804- 
"  MANIFEST  is  a  written  document  containing  particii- 
■'      lars  of  the  ship  and  cargo. 


By  2(5  G.III.  c.  40.  s.  I,  no  guodo  are  to  be  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  British  ships  without  a  manifest, 
signed  by  the  master,  containing  the  name  and  br.iit 
of  the  ship,  her  tonnage,  the  port  to  which  she  belongs, 
and  the  port  where  she  took  in  her  cargo;  the  master's 
name,  and  an  account  of  all  the  cargo,  the  different 
pa.ckagcs,  marks,  and  tunnbers,  with  the  particulars  of 
what  is  stowed  loose,is  tobe  entered  in  words  at  length. 

No  wines  shall  be  imported  without  a  manifest, 
distinguishing  the  quantity  of  each  different  kind, 
marks,  packages,  &c.  &c.  with  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  consigned.  Cjoods  required  to  be  ac- 
companied with  certificates  to  have  the  said  manifest 
likev/ise,  and  on  failure  the  goods  shall  continue  tobe 
liable  to  all  the  duties  and  fines  to  which  tliey  are  sub- 
ject by  law.  S.  i. 

Masters  of  ships  belonging  to  and  clearing  out 
from  any  foreign  parts  for  Great  Britain,  shall  dehver 
the  manifest  to  the  collector  of  the  customs,  or  princi- 
pal officer  there,  who  is  to  make  a  duplicate,  and  in- 
dorse on  the  original  his  name,  and  the  date  on  which 
it  was  presented  to  him,  returning  the  original  mani- 
fest to  the  master.  S.  3. 

No  wine  shall  be  admitted  to  an  entry  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, unless  the  master  importing  the  same  verities, 
upon  oath,  the  truth,  &c.  of  the  contents  of  the  mani- 
fest, before  the  British  consul,  or  other  British  ofiicer 
residing  at  the  port  of  lading.  S.  4. 

Goods  or  wine  imported  in  British  ships  without 
such  manifest,  or  not  verified  upon  oath,  the  master 
shall  forfeit  double  the  value,  together  with  the  full 
duties  payable  for  the  same.  S.  5. 

Mastei's  of  ships  arriving  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coast,  or  arriving  at  the  port,  to  produce  a  copy  of 
such  manifest  on  demand  to  any  custom-house  officer 
first  coming  on  board,  who  shall  certify  on  the  back 
of  the  original  the  date  on  which  it  was  produced  to 
him.  S.  6. 

Masters  not  producing  such  manifest  on  demand, 
or  giving  a  false  account  of  the  destination  of  the 
ship,  in  order  to  avoid  the  same,  shall  forfeit  double 
the  value  of  the  goods,  with  the  full  duties ;  and 
officers  refusing  to  certify  the  production  of  the  ma- 
nifest shall  forfeit  lool.     S.  7. 

Ships  breaking  bulk,  or  unlading  any  part  of  liieir 
cargo,  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  witLua  iour 
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leagues  of  the  coast,  before  their  arrival  at  the  proper 
port  of  delivery,  the  master  and  mate  shall  respec- 
tively forfeit  200I.  except  in  cases  of  distress,  or  un- 
avoidable accident,  of  which  notice  to  be  given  to 
the  collector  of  the  next  port,  and  the  master,  with 
two  or  more  mariners,  to  make  proof  upon  oath 
before  such  collector.    S.  8. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  any  ship  at  the  port  of  delivery, 
and  the  officer  who  first  boards  her  finding  any  goods 
which  are  unavoidably  stowed  in  the  cabin,  steerage, 
or  any  other  place  out  of  the  main  hold,  he  shall 
mark  or  seal  such  packages  as  shall  be  directed  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs,  which  are  not  to  be 
altered  or  broken  till  the  goods  are  landed.     S.  9. 

The  master  or  crew  of  such  ship  altering  the 
marks,  or  breaking  such  seals,  shall  for  each  offence 
forfeit  200!.     S.  10. 

Within  24  hours  after  the  ship's  arrival  in  port, 
the  master  is  to  make  entry  upon  oath  of  the  built, 
burthen,  contents,  and  lading,  marks,  numbers,  &c. 
as  directed  by  13  and  14  Car.  II.  under  penalty  of 
lool. ;  and  the  said  master,  at  the  time  of  making 
such  entry,  neglecting  to  deliver  the  manifest,  shall 
forfeit  200].     S.  II. 

Any  packages  whatever,  reported  by  the  master, 
not  being  found  on  board  the  ship,  or  the  goods  re- 
ported not  agreeing  with  the  manifest,  or  if  either  the 
report  or  manifest  shall  not  agree  with  the  cargo,  the 
master  to  forfeit  200I.  Goods  imported  without  ma- 
nifests, or  not  agreeing  therewith,  and  it  appearing 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  that  the  carco 
was  shipped  in  foreign  parts,  and  no  part  of  it  un- 
loaded since  taken  on  board,  and  that  the  manifest 
has  been  lost  or  m.islaid  without  fraud,  &c.  or  de- 
faced by  accident,  or  incorrect  by  mistake,  the  for- 
feitures shall  not  be  incurred.  Goods  taken  in  from 
necessity  after  the  manifest  is  attested  in  manner 
before  directed,  tlie  master  to  get  a  separate  manifest 
of  such  goods  made  out  :  in  such  case  the  penalties 
shall  not  be  incurred,  provided  the  urgent  necessity 
of  taking  such  goods  on  board  is  obvious  and  satis- 
factory to  the  commissioners.     S.  12. 

After  the  arrivr.l  of  such  sliip  within  the  limits  of 
any  port,  or  four  leagues  of  the  coast,  with  gootis  so 
taken  on  board,  or  aft'r  the  first  productica  of  the 
manifest  (whether  the  goods  arc  inserted  or  not), 
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and  they  shall  be  thrown  overboard,  staved,  or  in  any 
manner  destroyed  (except  by  unavoidable  necessity, 
proof  of  which  sliall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  commissioners),  the  master  to  forfeit  200I.  S.  13. 
Every  proprietor  of  goods  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  to  make  a  due  entry  of  the  same  within  20 
days  after  the  master  has  made  his  report  at  the 
custom-house,  and  pay  the  full  duties ;  and  if  not 
paid  within  three  months,  the  goods  are  to  be  sold; 
but  not  to  extend  to  the  selling  of  goods  entered  and 
warehoused  on  board,  on  security  being  given  for  the 
duties  due  thereon.     S.  14. 

No  officer  of  the  customs  to  permit  any  ship  to  be 
cleared  out  for  foreign  parts  till  the  master  and  mate 
have  given  security  by  bond  in  200I.  with  condition 
that  they  will  not  fraudulently  import  or  land  goods. 
Sec.  or  till  the  master  has  produced  a  certiiicate  from 
the  collector  of  some  other  port,  that  such  security- 
has  been  before  given.     S.  15. 

No  drawback,  bounty,  &c.  shall  be  allowed  if  the 
goods  are  in  bales,  press-packed,  unless  the  different 
quantities  and  qualities  shall  be  verified  by  the  master, 
packer,  or  foreman,  in  the  following  m.anncr,  viz. 
if  the  goods  are  packed  within  10  miles  of  the  port, 
then  by  oath  made  upc:i  the  entry  or  cccquet  before 
the  collector,  &c.  ;  and  if  packed  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, then  on  the  like  oath  before  some  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  where  the  packer  resides. 
S.  16. 

Masters  of  ships  having  goods  for  exportation  shall, 
upon  demand,  deliver  the  cocquets  to  officers  of  the 
customs,  either  within  the  limits  of  any  port  or 
within  four  leagues  of  the  coast,  under  penalty  of 
lorl.  ;  and  such  officers,  finding  any  goods  onboard 
not  corresponding  with  the  cocquets,  are  to  seize  the 
same,  which  shall  be  forfeited  ;  or  not  finding  goods 
on  board  that  are  in  the  cocquet,  the  master  to  for- 
feit 2cl.  for  every  packet  not  found.     S.  1  7. 

No  entry  shall  pass,  nor  any  debenture  he  made 
out,  on  goods  entitled  to  drawback  or  bounty  upon 
exportation,  but  in  the  name  of  the  real  proprietors, 
if  resident  in  Great  Britain,  who  shall,  before  re- 
ceipt of  the  drawback  or  bounty,  verify  by  oath,  thr.i. 
they  arc  the  real  proprietors  of  such  goods,  which  are 
really  exported  to  foreign  p/arts,  and  have  not  been 
reland?d  in  Great  Britain.  Not  to  extcad  to  prevji  t 
3  U  agents 
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agents  of  corporaiions  or  companies  from  making 
oatli  to  entitle  such  corporation  to  any  drawback  on 
exportation  of  goods,  nor  the  proprietors  of  any  lauds 
in  the  British  plantations,  &c.  nor  the  agent  of  any 
person  residing  upwards  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
port,  provided  that  such  agent  testify  upon  oath  the 
names  of  the  real  proprietors,  with  their  place  of 
abode,  and,  if  required,  give  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  his  knowledge  of  the  place  to  which  the 
goods  are  to  be  exported.     S.  i3. 

No  bounty  shall  be  paid  for  goods  exported  to 
Ireland,  and  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  for  goods 
(Xported  to  Ii  eland,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey,  until  a 
certilicate  shall  be  produced  from  the  collector  of  the 
tv;stoms  of  those  places,  that  such  goods  have  been 
landed  at  those  places.     S.  19. 

No  goods,  entitled  to  either  drawback,  bounty,  or 
premium,  shall  bo  put  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  for 
exportation  by  any  persons,  except  such  as  shall  have 
license  from  the  commissioners  for  the  actual  de- 
livery of  tlie  whole  of  the  goods  to  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  stationed  on  board,  who  are  to  give  full 
information  to  the  master  in  writing,  for  the  better 
enabling  him  to  give  notice  as  required  by  this  act 
previous  to  his  clearing  out.     S.  20. 

The  commissioners  of  the  customs  to  grant  such 
license  to  every  person  who  is  by  law  entitled  to  put 
such  goods  on  board,  and  who  shall  give  such  secu- 
rity as  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  no  other 
person  whatever.     S.  21. 

The  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  from  foreign  parts 
is  not  to  pass  the  usual  places  without  bringing  to, 
and  receiving  the  revenue  officers  on  board  ;  or,  be- 
ing outward  bound,  shall  not  presume  to  pass  with- 
out bringing  to,  and  setting  the  officers  on  shore, 
unless  by  distress  of  weather,  or  other  accident,  to  be 
mnde  appear  to  the  commissioners.  Forfeiture  for 
every  offence  icol.     S.  22. 

All  officers  authorized  to  examine  siiips  or  goods, 
to  have  free  access  to  the  cabin,  and  every  other  part 
of  the  ship,  and  finding  any  place  locked,  or  any 
chest,  box,  &c.  of  which  the  keys  arc  not  produced, 
and  not  opened  to  them,  on  their  requiring  the  same 
of  the  master,  they  are  (if  a  degree  superior  to  tides- 
men  or  watermen)  authorized  to  open  the  same,  in 
the  best  mann-r  t'-ev  c\n,  and  are  herebv  indemni- 
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fled  for  so  doing ;  and,  if  tidesmen  or  watermen,  they 
are  to  send  for  their  superior  officer.     S.  23. 

No  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  shall  be 
brought  to  London  or  Westminster  either  by  land  or 
water,  without  a  certificate  from  the  collector  of  the 
customs  in  London,  certifying  that  the  duties  have 
been  paid  on  importation,  or  that  they  have  been 
compounded  for,  or  condemned,  which  shall  be  veri- 
fied by  the  oath  of  the  proprietor,  referring  to  the 
time  when  such  goods  were  entered,  &c.  under 
forfeiture  of  goods,  boats,  carts,  horses,  &c.  &c.  used 
in  the  transporting  or  conveying  such  goods.  S.  24. 

In  case  of  any  dispute  touching  the  place  to  which 
such  goods  were  removing,  the  proof  of  removal  to 
lie   on  the  claimer  of  the  goods,  not    the  officer. 

S.2S. 

But  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  commissioners,  that 
the  goods  so  found  removing  were  brought  in  a  law- 
ful and  open  way  of  trade,  or  are  the  property  of 
private  persons,  and  have  been  used  as  domestic  fur- 
niture, they  shall  not  be  forfeited.  S.  26. 
MAN,  ISLE  OF,  an  island  in  the  Irish  sea,  about  nine 
leagues  east  from  Ireland;  it  contains  160  square 
miles.  This  island  produces  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  black 
cattle,  and  horses ;  the  vallies  produce  hay,  corn, 
they  have  also  hemp,  flax,  oats,  and  barley. 

The  following  are  the  principal  regulations  relative 
to  the  commerce  of  this  island. 

By  s:at.  12  G.  I.  c.  28.  s.  22,  no  foreign  goods 
whatever,  except  such  as  are  of  the  growth,  pro- 
dace,  or  manufacture  of  that  island,  are  to  be  brougb.t 
from  thence  into  Great  Britain,  or  within  the  limits 
of  any  port  thereof,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and 
ship  or  vessel. 

Foreign  goods,  not  of  the  produce  of  that  island, 
being  brought  thence  and  unshipped  or  landed 
within  the  limits  of  any  port  in  Great  Britain ;  pe- 
nalty lool.  or  six  months  imprisonment. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  8,  no  brandy,  or  other 
spirit  whatever,  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  from  the  said  island,  on  forfeiture  thereof, 
•with  the  ship,  See. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  12,  foreign  goods,  though 
manufactured  there  (except  linen),  not  to  be  imported 
into  Great  Britain. 

By 
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By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  8,  sliips  or  vessels  arriv- 
ing thence  with  spirits,  or  other  goods  prohibited  to 
be  imported  from  the  said  island  into  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  and  being  found  at  anclior,  or  hovering 
within  three  leagues  of  the  land,  are  forfeited,  with 
the  goods,  &c. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  1 1,  and  20  G.  III.  c.  47. 
s.  10,  the  inhabitants  thereof  may  import  into  Great 
Bi'itain  goods  of  the  grov.i^th,  product,  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  said  island  (except  beer,  ale,  spirits,  or 
woollens),  the  master  of  the  ship  producing  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  chief  officer  of  the  revenue  there, 
making  oath  thereto,  and  paying  the  excise  duty  as 
for  the  like  goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain. 

By  Stat.  20  G.  III.  c.  47.  s.  i  r,  any  ofricer  of  the 
revenue  there  granting  a  false  certificate  to  accom- 
pany goods  to  Great  Britain,  forfeits  50I.  and  is  inca- 
pacitated. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c  39.  s.  6,  no  for.cign  brandy  or 
other  spirit  to  be  exported  from  the  said  island,  or 
carried  coastwise  there,  but  in  ships  of  1 00  tons,  and 
casks  of  60  gallons  (except  two  gallons  each  for  tlic 
seamen),  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  ship.  Sic. 

Wine  not  to  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from 
the  said  island,  nor  carried  coastwise  there,  except  in 
ships  of  100  tons,  and  casks  of  25  gallons,  on  for- 
feiture of  the  goods,  ship.  Sec. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  45.  s.  1 1,  all  goods  carried 
coastwise  there  are  subject  to  the  same  securities, 
rules,  regulations,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as  goods 
so  carried  in  Great  Britain. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  45.  s.  ic,  no  brandy,  spirits, 
wine,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  tobacco,  glass,  Sec.  to  be 
shipped  for  exportation  thence,  on  forfeiture  of  the 
goods,  ship,  tackle,  &:c. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  HI.  c  39.  s.  i,  ships  or  vessels  in  any 
bay,  harbour,  &c.  belonging  to  the  said  island,  may 
be  boarded  and  rummaged,  and  goods  urdawful'.y  im- 
ported seized,  by  officers  of  customs  or  excise. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  45.  s.  7,  no  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 

brandy,  or  other  spirits,  to  be  imported  into  the  said 

island,  except  shipped  in  England,  and  carried  di- 

.   rectly  thence,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goads,  ship,  tackle, 

•   &c. 

No  glass  manufactures  to  be  imported  into  the 
island,  except  shipped  in  Great  Britain,  and  carried 
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directly  thence,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  ship, 
tackle,  &c. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  4,  no  brandy  or  other 
foreign  spirit  to  be  imported  there,  but  such  as  shall 
be  shipped  in  and  carried  directly  from  Great  Britain, 
on  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  ship,  6ic. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  45.  s.  8,  14,  20  G.  III.  c.  42..'.. 
6,  and  29  G.  III.  c.  6.  s.  51,  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms may  license  British  subjects  to  export  from  Eng- 
land to  the  port  of  Douglas,  in  British  ships,  3o,opo 
gallons  of  British  plantation  rum,  20,oco  lbs.  of  bo- 
hea,  and  5,000  lbs.  of  green  tea,  and  5,coo  lbs.  of  cof- 
fee, annually,  for  which  the  exporters  are  to  be  al- 
lowed the  usual  drawbacks  and  bounties. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  2,  no  Ease  India  silks,, or 
East  India  printed  calicoes,  or  cambrics,  or  French 
lawns,  are  to  be  exported  to  that  island  from  Great 
Britain,  on  forfeiture  thereof. 

Ey  Stat.  12  G.  J.  c.  78.  s.  23,  foreign  goods  being 
landed  there,  which  were  entered  for  exportation,  to 
other  parts,  subject  the  merchant  to  forfeiture  of  tlic 
drawback,  and  to  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  and 
the  master  of  the  ship  to  treble  the  value  of  the  said 
goods,  and  six  months  imprisonment. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  39,  persons  unshipping,  land- 
ing, or  receiving  prohibited  goods,  or  assisting  therein, 
to  or  from  the  said  island,  are  liable  to  the  same  pe- 
nalties as  for  the  like  offences  committed  in  Great 
Britain.     S.  14. 

Ships  or  vessels  found  in  any  bay,  harbour.  Sec.  or 
at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  three  leagues,  and 
having  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the 
s;iid  island,  or  to  be  exported  from  or  carried  coast- 
wise there,  are  forfeited,  with  the  goods,  &c.  S.  7. 
Bv  a  recent  act,  if  hovering  within  li^/ji  leagues.  See 
Smuggling. 

Articles  not  prohibited,  being  found  on  board  any 
ship  liable  to  seizure,  may  be  carried  to  and  ware- 
housed in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  owner  or  his  agent ;  if  not  claimed  in  20. days, 
to  be  advertised,  .and  may  be  sold  in  six  n.ionths,  or 
sooner  if  a  perishable  commodity ;  .the  ofllcei-  detain- 
ing such  articles  is  indemnified.     S.  ip,  11,  12. 

Persons  insuring  goods  to  be  unlawfully  Lniideil 
there,  or  brought  thence  into  Great  Britain,  incur  a 
penalty  of  500I.5  but  if  citlier  of  the  parties,  wljcther  it 
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be-  llic  in<-,iirc3t)r  the  insurer,  discover  the  fraud  within 
six  months,  he  exonerutos  himself,  and  is  entitled  to 
a  moiety  of  the  pennhy  that  may  be  recovered. 

■JW  5  G.  HI.  c.  39.  s.  8,  and  7  G.  III.  c.  4,5.  s.  153, 
seizures  made  under  the  act  of  5  G.  III.  c.  39,  for 
Tvstrainiiig  illicit  trsde  to  and  from  the  said  island, 
mav-  be  prosecuted  in  the  courts  of  law  there,  or  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  i\:c. 

•By  Stat.  5  G.  Til.  c.  39.  s.  14,  a  subpoena  issuing 
out  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  and  served  on  any 
defendant  or  witness  in  the  said  island,  to  appear  on 
the  trial  of  an  information  for  any  ofience  against 
this  act,  must  be  obeyed. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  45.  s.  8,  his  majesty's  receiver 
genend  of  that  island,  or  his  deputy,  must  keep  a  re- 
gister or  excisable  goods  imported  from  England  into 
the  port  of  Douglas,  and  must  transmit  a  quarterly 
account  thereof  to  the  custom-house  in  London. 

By  Stat,  i  2  G.  I.  c.  28,  foreign  goods  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  that  island  are  not  to  be  allowed  any 
drawback.     S.  21. 

Jsle  of  Man  to  be  added  to  the  oath  on  debentures 
for  foreign  goods  exported.    S.  24. 

By  Stat.  38  G.  III.  c.  62,  from  Jidy  j,  I  798,  no  Bri- 
tish spirits  JO  be  exported  from  England  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture.     .S.  I. 

The  commissioners  of  the  customs  in  England  may 
grant  licences  for  the  importation  into  the  port  of 
Douglas,  of  1 0,000  gallons  of  foreign  brandy,  and  a 
like  quantity  of  geneva,  in  one  year,  in  British  built 
vessels  of  not  less  than  50  tons  ;  3s.  per  gallon  to  be 
paid  on  importation  thereof.     S.  2. 

But  no  such  brandy  or  geneva  to  be  imported,  ex- 
cept of  a  higher  strength  than  that  of  one  to  nine 
over  hydrometer  proof,  and  in  casks  of  100  gallons 
at  least,  on  forfeiture  thereof.     S.  3. 

No  foreign  brandy  or  geneva  to  be  removed  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  or  carried  coastwise,  unless  in  the  ori- 
ginal package,  on  forfeiture.     S.  4. 

And  the  said  commissioners  may  grant  licences  for 
the  importation  of  60,000  lb.  of  tobacco  into  Doug- 
las in  the  like  vessels,  &c.  i  6d.  per  lb.  to  be  paid  on 
the  importation  instead  of  the  duty  now  payable. 
S.5,6. 

They  may  also  allow  70  tons  of  wine  to  be  im- 
ported ;  and  beside  the  duty  now  payable  on  wine,  a 
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farther  duty  of  Ss.  per  tun  sliall  be  paid ;  and  no 
wine  to  be  so  imported  in  less  casks  than  a  hogshead, 
nor  shall  it  be  carried  coastwise,  except  in  the  original 
package,  on  forfeiture  of  the  wine,  and  of  the  vcsicls 
employed.     S.  7,  8. 

By  Stat.  38  G.  III.  c.  63  s.  14,  and  by  41  G.  III. 
continued  to  July  5,  1803,  on  exportation  of  hop5  to 
the  Isle  Of  Man,  the  drawback  of  the  duty  to  be  al- 
lowed, and  one  penny  three  farthings  per  lb.  to  be 
paid  on  importation  instead  of  former  duties. 

By  3 8  G.  III.  c.  63.S.  I y,  no  drawback  or  bounty  to 
be  allowed,  nor  any  debenture  to  be  made  out,  until  ,1 
certiticate  shall  be  produced  under  the  hands  and  seali 
of  the  ollicers  of  importation,  and  such  goods  have 
been  duly  entered  and  landed. 

Persons  counterfeiting,  or  using  counterfeit  licences 
or  documents,  forfeit  5 col.  S.  ji. 
MANUFACTURE,  a  commodity  produced  from  raw 
or  natural  materials,  by  the  labour  of  man  or  by  ma- 
chinery. The  variety  of  manufactures  tarried  on  in 
this  island  is  nov/  very  great.  No  nation  in  the  world 
can  rival  us  either  in  the  variety,  quality,  or  price  of 
most  of  our  manufactures.  There  are,  however,  se- 
veral exceptions,  though  not  in  articles  of  great  im- 
portance. 

This  country  was  so  little  inclined  to  encourage 
manufactures,  or  to  turn  its  attention  that  way,  that 
so  late  as  the  1 6th  century -our  wool,  which  has  always 
been  one  of  the  staples  of  England,  was  exported  to 
Flanders,  and  received  back  manufiictured  in  cloth. 
For  the  beginning  and  progress  of  our  manufactures 
in  early  times,  see  the  Introduction,  which  treats  of  the 
general  trade  of  the  country. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  which  is  the  most  an- 
cient and  important,  has  increased  greatly  during  the 
last  25  years,  and  is  still  augmenting,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  price  of  the  material,  and  increased  wages 
of  labour.  On  the  late  examination  of  the  principal 
woollen  manufacturers,  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons,  Mr.  W.  Hustler  estimated  the  quantity  of 
wool  grown  in  this  country  at  600,000  packsof  240 lbs. 
each,  which,  at  ill.  per  pack,  makes  the  value  thereof 
6,600, oool.  He  justly  observed,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  how  much  the  wool  is  increased  in  value  by 
being  manufactured  :  some  sorts  are  increased  rather 
more  than  double,  some  nine  times,  or  even  more ; 
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but  if  the  average  is  taken  at  only  three  timcs.and  the 
6,6oo,oool.  reduced  to  5,000,000!.,  there  is  reason  to 
think  we  shall  be  near  about  the  truth,  which  is  done 
by  reducing  the  packs  to  500,000,  and  their  price  to 
1  ol.  instead  of  ill.  The  value  of  woollen  goods  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  in  the  following  years  was 
as  follows  : 


^.499»339 
6,876,939 

7,350,000 
7,790,000 
Most  of  the  cus- 


1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 
The  average  is  about  7,000,000! 
tom-house  value  of  goods  exported  are  considerably 
below  the  real  value ;  an  addition,  however,  ot 
500,0001.  may  be  made  to  the  above  sum  on  this  ac- 
count without  exceeding  the  truth :  the  value  of 
woollen  goods  exported  will  dien  appear  to  be  about 
7,500,000!.,  and  the  value  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption may  be  nearly  equal  to  the  value  exported. 

It  has  been  tliouglit  bv  those  who  understand  most 
of  the  business,  that  from  8s.  to  los.  might  be  the 
average  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children,  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  business,  per  week,  or  from 
'  20I.  to  25!.  a  year,  which  gives  about  450,000  for 
the  number  of  persons  occupied  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, dying,  &c.  ;  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
5,000,000!.  being  deducted  from  that  of  the  whole 
amount  of  manufactured  articles. 

The  value  of  the  leather  manufacture  was,  some 
years  ago,  stated  at  10,500,000!.,  and  from  the 
state  of  the  trade  of  late,  and  the  high  price  of 
skins  of  most  kinds,  it  cannot  be  supposed  less  than 
that  sum  at  present.  Proceeding  on  similar  prin- 
ciples of  calculation,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
■would  be  about  250,000. 

The  cotton  manufactory  was  formerly  of  little  im- 
portance in  this  country  in  comparison  with  its  pre- 
sent state.  The  total  quantity  of  cotton  wool  im- 
ported into  England,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  end- 
ing with  1705,  was  1,170,881  lb. ;  and  even  so  late  as 
the  year  1781,  it  amounted  to  only  5,101,9201b. 
About  this  time,  however,  the  British  calicoes  liad 
arrived  at  some  degree  of  perfection ;  the  whole  ma- 
nufacture experienced  such  a  r.ipid  and  great  increase, 
that,  previous  to  the  last  war,   the  consumption  of 
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cotton  wool  amounted  to  upwards  of  30,000,0001b, 
per  annum.  In  the  years'  1793,  1794,  and  1795,  thr 
import  was  considerably  less,  and  during  th-e  last  six 
years  has  been  as  follows : 

1796  -  -  31,280,00-:  Ih. 

1797  -  -  23^175,000' 

1798  -  -  3 1, 592,0c o 

1799  -  -  35,68o,coa 

1800  -  -  37,500,000 

1 801  -  -  42,900,000 
Taking  the  average  at  35,43^,000  lb.,  the  value  of 
which,  manufactured,  cannot  be  less  than  io,^oo,oool. 
allowing  for  a  considerable  quantity  exported  in  a 
partially  manufactured  state,  deducting  from  this  sum 
4,ooo,oool.  for  cost  of  the  raw  materials,  and 
I, ooo,cool.  for  profit,  ii;tere.st  of  money,  S<c.,  then.- 
rcaiaiiis  5,500,000!.  for  wages,  which,  if  divided  at 
the  rate  of  only  15I.  per  annum  for  each  person,  on 
account  of  the  large  proportion  of  women  and  cliii- 
dreji  employed,  makes  tlie  whole  number  360,000 
persons. 

The  linen  manufactory  of  Great  Britain  is  chiefly 
confined  to  Scotland,  tliough  some  branches  of  if 
are  carried  on  in  Manchester  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  total  quantity  of  Britisla  linen  'expoi-teil 
during  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows  : 

1797  -      -     14,533,000  yarJf. 

1798  -      -     20,744,000 

1799  -      -     21,204,000 

1800  -      -r     23,000,000 

1 801  -      -     26,000,000 

The  quantity  retained  for  home  consumption  is  pro- 
bably much  greater  tlian  the  export ;  the  value  of  the 
whole  must  be  at  least  2,500,000!. 

The  proportions  of  the  following  manufactures  may 
be  considered  to  be  nearly  as  under,  the  woollen  l>e- 
ing  taken  as  1 5 . 

Woollen  -  -  -         '5 

Leather  -  -  -11 

Cotton  -  -  -         10 

Iron,  tin,  lead  -  -10 

Copper  and  brass  -  -  3  i 

Steel,  cutlery,  plating,  &c.  -  35 

Linen  and  flax        -        -  -  3« 

Hemp  -  *  '  '2 


Glass 
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The  great  variety  of  other  manufactures  of  various 
.descriptions  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  division  of  labour,  and  invention  of  machinery 
applied  to  our  manufactures,  enable  this  country  to 
bring  a  variety  of  different  articles  to  great  perfec- 
tion and  at  a  low  price.  The  labour  of  more  than 
1,000,000  persons  is  done  by  fire  engines,  which  re- 
duce the  price  of  raw  materials  as  well  as  of  the  ma- 
raiflicturcd  article. 

The  American  is  the  principal  market  to  which  we 
are  to  look  for  the  consumption  of  our  manufactures. 
Each  inhabit,int  of  the  United  States  consumes  yearly 
about  3CS.  of  British  manufacture.  Taking  the  na- 
tions on  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  an  average 
they  do  not  consume  more  than  i8d.  And  as  the 
population  of  America  doubles  in  about  20  years, 
it  will  soon  take  more  goods  from  us  than  all  the 
■world.  Thus,  then,  we  i.^ay  expect,  for  many  years 
to  come,  an  increase  of  the  consumption  of  tlie  produce 
of  our  industry,  which  holds  out  a  fine  prospect  to 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  country. 
LIANUFACTURERS.  See  Artificers. 
MARSHALSEA.     See  Ccuru. 

MARITIME  HONOURS.  The  maritime  honours, 
about  which  there  have  been  so  many  disputes,  and 
vyhich  have  often  led  to  violent  acts,  and  even  to  war, 
consist  in  saluting  with  cannon  ;  and  on  this  point  it  is 
to  be  t-£termined  who  shall  salute  the  first,  at  what 
distance  the  salute  shall  be  given,  with  how  many 
guns,  and  if  the  salute  shall  be  returned  gun  for  gun  : 
in  saluting  with  the  Jlag  or  with  the  pendant ;  and 
here  it  is  to  be  fixed  on,  whether  it  is  to  be  furjed 
up,  lowered,  or  hauled  quite  down  :  in  saluting  with 
the  sails,  by  lowering,  or  hauling  down  the  foretop- 
sail.  This  last  way  of  saluting  is  usually  made  use  of 
by  merchantmen,  but  is  also  sometimes  used  by  vessels 
of  war. 

All  powersjwhcther  monarchical  or  republican,  may 
require  all  foreign  vessels,  whatever  be  their  number 
and  their  quality,  to  salute  with  cannon  and  flag,  as 
well  before  they  enter  their  ports,  as  in  passing  under 
the  cannon  of  their  fortresses.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
fortresses  return  gun  for  gun,  or  else,  after  the  salute 
is  finished,  fire  a  salute  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the 
vessels,  or  that  of  the  commander ;  being  on  the  seas 
under  their  dominions,  to  £ali,ite  their  ships  of  war 
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with  cannon,  and  even  with  the  flag.  These  points 
are  generally  acknowledged.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
how  the  disputes  on  the  empire,  or  the  liberty  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  seas,  must,  at  almost  every  step, 
create  contestations  concerning  these  honours. 

On  the  parts  of  the  sea  acknowledged  to  be  free, 
or  belonging  to  a  third  power,  there  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  any  obligp.tion  for  the  vessels  of  war  salut- 
ing one  another  ;  therefore  it  often  happens  that  the 
snkite  is  entirely  omitted.  Nevertheless,  it  is  custo- 
mary for  a  vessel  that  carries  no  more  than  a  pendant 
(a  captain's  vessel)  to  salute  a  vessel  carrying  an  tA- 
xmxvX %  jla^,  and,  when  the  salute  is  finished,  for  the 
admiral  to  return  him  six  guns  less  than  he  has  re- 
ceived, the  vice-admiral  four  less,  and  the  rear-ad- 
miral two  less.  A  detached  vessel  salutes  a  squadron 
or  a  fiect.  Royal  vessels  require  republican  ones  to 
Icv/cr  their  flags  or  pendants  at  tlie  same  time  that  they 
salute.  England  requires  that  their  admirals  shall  al- 
ways receive  the  first  salute  from  all  foreign  vessels 
whatever,  as  well  with  the  cannon  as  with  the  flap^. 

Sometimes  the  honour  of  the  first  salute  with  can- 
non is  given  to  persons  of  distinction  who  are  on 
board  the  foreign  vessel ;  to  a  sovereign,  a  prince  of 
th.e  l;:coJ,  or  an  ambassador.  But  even  this  point 
has  not  escaped  contestation. 

JMcrchant  ships  are  obliged  to  salute  all  vessels  of 
v\-ar,  fortresses,  and  pests,  as  well  with  their  cannon.as 
with  their  merchant  flag  and  their  sails. 

To  prevent  disputes  on  points  not  decided  by  con- 
ventions, it  is  agreed,  sometimes,  to  omit  the  salute, 
citiier  for  once  or  always  ;  or  else  by  instructions  given 
to  the  commanders  at  sea ;  rigour  towards  friendJy 
powers  is  avoided. 
MARITIME  LAWS.  The  most  important  branches 
of  com.merce  being  carried  on  by  sea,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  rights  of  nations  on  the  seas  and  waters 
in  general.  The  better  to  understand  these  rights,. it 
is  esjcntial  to  distinguish  property  from  empire.  1  he 
former  implies  a  right  to  enjoy  a  thing  exclusively, 
and  to  dispose  of  it ;  the  latter,  a  right  to  demand 
obedience,  respect,  and  power,  from  those  who  make 
use  of  it.  To  claim  the  sole  property  of  a  thing,  a 
person  must,  i .  have  been  able  to  hold  it  legitimately; 
2.  it  must  have  been  eflectively  possessed  ;  and  3.  the 
claimant  niust  be  in  a  situation  to  maintain  the  pos- 
session. 
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session.  Empire  may  be  joined  to  prcpa-ty ;  but  it 
may  be  also  separated  from  it ;  and  m?.y  extend  over 
a  thing  which  is  the  property  of  others,  or  which  be- 
longs to  nobody  in  particular,  but  remains  in  the  pri- 
mitive state  of  possession  in  common. 

When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  district,  and 
founds  its  empire  over  it,  all  which  is  comprehended 
in  such  district  belongs  to  the  nation.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  which  separate  the  land,  are  therefore  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  or  of  individuals,  and  are  under 
the  eiTipire  of  the  sovereign.  A  nation  may  likewise 
be  understood  to  occupy  lawfully  the  rivers  on  its 
frontiers,  even  to  the  opposite  banks  :  but,  if  these 
b'.mks  be  occupied  by  another  nation,  and  if  it  be  im- 
possible to  determine  which  of  the  two  has  had  the 
prior  possession,  each  in  that  case  having  equal  pre- 
tensions, it  ought  to  be  presumed  that  both  took 
possession  at  the  same  moment ;  and  consequently, 
that  they  met  in  the  middle.  Every  nation,  there- 
fore, has  a  right  to  property  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
all  the  lakes  and  rivers  situated  on  its  frontiers.  The 
same  holds  good  as  to  straits.  A  custom,  generally 
acknowledged,  extends  the  authority  of  the  possessor 
of  the  coast  to  three  leagues  from  the  shore. 

A  nation  may  occupy  and  extend  its  dominions  be- 
yond these  distances,  either  on  rivers,  lakes,  bays, 
straits,  or  the  ocean  ;  and  such  dominion  may,  if  the 
national  security  requires,  be  maintained  by  an  armv;d 
force.  The  empire  of  a  nation  on  the  seas,  may  ex- 
tend as  far  as  has  been  acknowledged  by  tlie  consent 
of  other  nations.  It  remains  then  to  be  considered, 
■whether  or  not  there  are  such  extended  limits  on  the 
European  seas,  acknowledged  to  be  under  the  domi- 
nion of  a  particular  nation.  Of  the  bays,  straits,  and 
gulphs,  some  are  generally  allowed  to  be  free ;  others 
are  regarded  as  under  the  dominion,  and,  in  part, 
even  the  property  of  the  masters  of  the  coast ;  and  of 
others  again,  the   property  and  dominion  is   under 

dispute. 

The  foUov.-ing  parts  of  the  sea  are  allowed  to  be  free; 
the  Spanish  Sea,  the  Aquitain  Sea,  the  North  Sea, 
the  "White  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  The  threestraitsbetweenDenmark  andSwe- 
den  arc  under  the  dominion,  and  looked  on  as  the  pro- 
perty, of  the  king  of  Denmark;  St.  George's  Chr.nnel 
is  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  Straits  of 


Sicily  have  been  held  to  be  under  the  dominion  of 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia 
is  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Sweden ;  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Egean  Sea,  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace , 
the  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont,  are  imder  the  do- 
minion of  the  emperor  of  Turkey.  Great  Britain 
claims  the  dominion,  and,  in  part,  the  property,  of 
the  four  seas  that  siuTound  her.  Venice  claims  do- 
minion over  the  Adriatic  ;  and  Genoa  the  Ligurian 
Sea.  A  variety  of  disputes  have  arisen  as  to  tlie 
Baltic. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  seas  which  compose  the 
ocean,  renders  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  of  the  states 
of  Europe  to  maintain  and  defend  the  possession  of 
it.  But  a  nation  may  renounce  the  liberty  of  na\  i- 
gating  the  hidian  or  other  sea. 

Tlie  efl'ect  of  those  rights  differs  greatly  as  a  nation 
assumes  the  privileges  of  proprietor  and  of  sovereign, 
or  is  contented  with  those  of  empire  only,  or  requir- 
ing maritime  honours.  ■' 

The  powers  who  are  masters  of  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  have  a  right  to  appropriate  them,  exclu- 
sively to  themselves.  In  general!,  they  forbid  fo- 
reigners to  lish  on  them  ;  but,  with  respect  to  navi- 
gation, as  it  is  contrary  to  the  commercial  liberty 
generally  introduced  in  Europe,  foreigners  are  now 
permitted,  in  time  of  peace,  to  navigate  freely.  This 
liberty  is  founded,  in  part,  on  treaties,  and,  in  some 
demi -sovereign  st.Ues,  on  law.  But  in  every  case 
where  it  is  only  founded  on  custom,  that  does  net 
liinder  a  nation  from  making  whatever  regulations 
and  restrictions  it  pleases,  or  from  exercising  over 
such  parts  of  its  territory  all  the  rights  of  sovereign 
dominion. 

The  sea  surrounding  the  coast,  within  three  leagues 
of  the  shore,  is  entirely  the  property,  and  under  the 
dominion,  of  the  master  of  the  coast,  who  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  all  its  produce,  ordinary  or  acci- 
dental ;  so  far  as  relates  to  things  unclaimed  by  any 
lawful  proprietor  :  and  may  forbid  or  restrain  the 
navii^ation  of  foreigners  in  his  roads,  or  their  entry 
into  his  ports ;  and  may  there  require  the  maritime 
honours  allowed  by  custom  to  those  who  have  domi- 
nion over  any  part  of  the  seas. 

The  rights  exercised  on  the  sea  near  the  coast,  arc 

also  exercised  in  those  straits  which  arc  not  wider  than 
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two  cannon  shots,  or  six  miles.  Thus,  the  king  of 
Denmark,  by  possessing  the  property  and  dominion 
of  the  navigable  part  of  the  Sound,  claims  not  only 
the  maritime  honours  due  to  him  as  sovereign,  but  a 
toll  for  the  liberty  of  passing  ;  a  payment  which  has 
now  been  secured  and  fixed  by  treaties.  See  If  recks 
and  Sound. 
MARKE'l'.  The  escablisRmcnt  of  public  marts  or  places 
of  bitying  and  selling,  with  the  tolls  thereunto  be- 
iongiug,  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  king's  preroga- 
tives, and  can  only  be  set  up  by  virtue  of  the  king's 
grant,  or  by  long  and  immemorial  usage. 

All  sales  and  contracts  of  any  thing  saleable  in  mar- 
kets overt,  shall  not  only  be  good  as  between  the  par- 
ties, but  binding  also  upon  all  persons  having  any 
property  therein.     2  Inst.  713. 

Every  day  in  London,  except  Sunday,  is  market 
day,  Cro.  Jac.  68.  The  market  place  or  spot  of 
ground  set  apart  by  custom  for  the  sale  of  particular 
goods,  is  also  in  the  country  the  only  market  overt. 
Godh.  131. 

In  London,  every  shop  In  which  goods  are  exposed 
publicly  to  sale,  is  market  overt  for  such  things  only 
as  the  owner  professes  to  trade  in,  5  Rep.  83  ;  though 
if  the  sale  be  in  a  warehouse,  and  not  publicly  in  the 
shop,  the  property  is  not  altered,  liut,  if  goods  are 
stolen  from  one,  and  sold  out  of  market  overt,  the 
property  is  not  altered,  and  the  owner  may  take  them 
wherever  he  finds  them. 

If  a  man  buys  his  own  goods  in  a  market,  the  con- 
tract shall  not  bind  him,  unless  the  property  had  been 
previoi;sly  altered  by  a  former  sale.  Ptri.  s.  93.  See 
Fair. 
MARK  OF  GOODS  is  used  to  ascertain  their  property 
or  quality,  &c. :  and  if  one  man  shall  use  the  mark  of 
another,  with  intent  to  do  him  damage,  upon  injury 
proved,  an  action  on  the  case  will  lie.  2  Cio.  47 1 . 
Marks  also  shew  where  the  goods  were  made,  and  by 
whom  ;  as  also  that  they  were  inspected  by  the  proper 
ofEcers.  See  Customs.,  Excise. 
MARSEILLES,  a  city  of  Provence,  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  situated  upon 
the  Mediterranean,  six  leagues  south  of  Aix,  and 
twelve  north-west  of  Toulon,  in  long.  23  cleg,  2  min. 
and  lat.  43  deg.  1 7  min.  This  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient LOmmertiui  cities  in  Europe  ;  and  is  the  princi- 
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pal  ccnimercial  town  in  the  French  republic,  em- 
ploying in  its  trade  the  largest  quantity  of  shipping. 
Exclusive  of  its  internal  produce,  Marseilles  exports 
to  the  Levant  cloths  from  Languedoc,  dying  woods, 
sugar,  coftee,  and  indigo,  which  is  imported  into 
Marseilles  from  the  colctnies  ;  cochineal  from  Cadiz  ; 
pepper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  writing  paper,  syrups,  fruits, 
quicksilver,  tartar,  vermilion,  silk  stuffs,  lace,  cloths, 
jewellery,  mercery,  and  sequins  and  piastres,  from 
Spain. 

Marseilles  imports  from  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor 
cotton  and  cotton  wool,  silks,  gum,  wax,  goats  liair, 
skins ;  from  Syria,  cottons,  silks,  cloths,  scannony, 
galls,  he. ;  from  Eg}'pt,  cottons,  gum,  coffee,  incense, 
m3'rrh,  rice,  sal  ammoniac,  tamarinds,  senna,  citron, 
hides,  ostrich  feathers,  and  coarse  cotton  cloths,  which 
are  sent  to  America ;  from  Barbary,  cotton,  wool, 
hides,  raw  or  prepared,  wax,  ostrich  feathers,  corn, 
barley,  beans,  peas,  millet,  and  olive  oil. 

The  commerce  of  Marseilles  before  the  revolution 
occupied  400  sail  of  shipping,  and  its  trade  since  the 
late  peace  is  beginning  to  revive. 

By  a  late  consular  decree,  Marseilles  has  been  de- 
clared an  entrepot  for  foreign  merchandize,  which  mar 
remain  for  two  years  in  the  warehouses  ;  in  the  course 
of  which  time,  those  articles  which  are  prohibited  in 
France  may  be  exported.  The  government  has  like- 
wise permitted  the  free  transportation  of  merchandize 
between  the  Italian  and  Ligurian  republics,  by  the 
route  of  Piedmont. 

MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENT.    See  Bankruptcy. 

MARTINIQUE,  one  of  the  great  Antilles,  belonging 
to  the  French.  The  island  is  1 6  le.igues  in  length, 
.and  nearly  60  in  circumference.  The  numbers  in 
I Scowere  1 2,560  whites,  3,672  free  mulattoes, 79,000 
slaves,  305  sugar  plantations,  134  water  mills,  16 
wind  mills,  and  169  turned  by  horses  and  oxen; 
1793  plantations  of  coiTee,  and  1814  houses,  in  St. 
Pierre,  the  capital.  The  produce  is  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  in  general  the  same  as  the  other  "West 
India  islands  ;  and  all  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and 
of  a  superior  quality. 

MASSACHUSETS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, 1 50  miles  long,  and  60  broad;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  on  the  west 
by  Nfw  York,  en  the  south  by  Connecticut,  Rhode 
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Island,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ard  en  the  east  by  that 
ocean  and  Massachusets  Bny.  It  produces  plenty  of 
Indian  corn,  flax,  hemp,  copper,  and  iron ;  and  has 
six  several  manuracturcs  of  leather  and  coarse  woollen 
doth.  This  is  the  only  state  in  the  union  in  which 
there  are  no  slaves,  slavery  having  been  abolished 
by  the  legislature  some  years  ago.  Boston  is  the 
capital. 
MASTERS  AND  SERVANTS.  This  is  one  of  the 
three  great  relations  in  private  life,  and  it  is  founded 
Ik  that  convenience  whereby  a  man  is  induced  to  avail 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  others  in  cases  where  his 
own  skill  and  labour  are  inadequate  to  effect  his  pur- 
poses. 

The  different  kinds  of  servants  may  be  divided  Into 
menial  servants,  apprentices,  journeymen,  or  la- 
bourers. Another  species  of  servants  may  also  be  added, 
'  who  though  of  a  superior  nature,  and  acting  in  a  mi- 
nisterial, rather  than  a  servile  capacity,  that  is  to  say, 
in  many  cases  representing  their  employer,  are  never- 
theless considered  by  the  law  as  servants  during  their 
continuance  in  employment,  with  regard  to  such  of 
their  acts  as  may  affect  his  property. 

The  following  article  will  be  confined  to  the  laws 
relative  to  menial  servants  and  workmen  employed  in 
the  different  manufactories. 

Of  menial  or  domestic  servants.     Menial  servants  are 

•    so  called  from  their  living  within  the  house  or  walls 

of  the  master.     The  hiring  may  be   made  either  in 

writing,  or  by  a  verbal  declaration,  and  for  any  time 

that  may  be  agreed  upon  between  them. 

In  London  and  other  places,  the  mode  of  hiring 
is  by  what  is  commonly  called,  a  month's  warning, 
or  a  month's  wages  ;  that  is,  the  parties  agree  to  se- 
parate on  either  of  them  giving  to  the  other  a  month's 
notice  for  that  purpose,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  the  party 
requiring  the  separation,  to  pay  or  give  up  a  month's 
wages. 

But  if  the  hiring  of  a  servant  be  general,  without 
any  particular  time  specified,  it  will  be  construed  to 
be  a  hiring  for  a  year  certain,  and  in  this  case,  if  the 
servant  depart  before  the  year,  he  forfeits  all  his 
wages.     Ney.  Max.  107. 

And  virhere  a  st  rvant  is  hired  for  one  year  certain, 
and  so  from  year  to  year,  as  long  as  both  parties  shall 
agree,  and  the  servant  enter  upon  a  second  year,  Jie 
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must  serve  out  that  year,  and  is  not  merely  a  servant 
at  will  after  the  first  year. 

If  a  woman  servant  marry,  she  must  nevertheless 
serve  out  her  term,  and  her  husband  :annot  take  her 
out  of  her  master's  service. 

From  the  interest  which  a  maiter  has  in  the  service 
of  his  domestics,  by  reason  of  the  wages  he  pays 
them,  he  may  maint  sin  an  action  against  any  person 
who  has  by  any  means  deprived  him  of  their  ser- 
vice. 

If  a  servant  is  disabled  in  his  master's  service  by  an 
injury  received  through  another's  default,  the  master 
may  recover  damages  for  loss  of  his  service.  Also,  a 
master  may  not  only  maintain  an  action  against  any 
one  who  entices  away  his  servant,  but  also  against  the 
servant ;  and  if  without  any  enticement,  a  servant 
leaves  his  master  without  just  cause,  an  action  will 
lie  against  another  who  retains  him  with  a  knowledge 
of  such  departure. 

A  master  has  a  just  right  to  expect  and  to  exact 
fidelity  and  obedience  in  all  his  lawful  commands  -, 
and  to  enforce  this,  he  may  correct  his  servant  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  but  tins  correction  must  be  to  en- 
force the  just  and  lawful  commands  of  the  master. 
Bui.  N.  P.  18,     Wms.inst.  145. 

In  defence  of  his  master,  a  servant  may  justify  as- 
saulting another,  and  though  death  should  ensue,  it 
is  not  murder,  in  case  of  any  unlawful  attack  upon 
his  master's  person  or  property. 

Acts  of  the  servant  are  in  many  instances  deemed 
the  acts  of  the  master ;  for  as  it  is  by  indulgence  of 
the  law  that  he  can  delegate  the  power  of  acting  for 
him  to  another,  it  is  just  that  he  should  answer  for 
such  substitute,  and  tiiat  his  acts  being  pursuant  to 
the  authority  given  him,  should  be  deemed  the  acts 
of  his  master.  4  Bmc.  Abr.  583. 

If  a  servant  commit  an  act  of  trespass  by  command 
or  encouragement  of  his  master,  the  master  will  be 
answerable,  i  Black.  Com.  429.  But  in  so  doing, 
his  servant  is  not  excused,  as  he  is  bound  to  obey 
the  master  in  such  things  only  as  are  honest  and 
lawful. 

If  a  servant  of  an  innkeeper  robs  his  master's  guest, 
the  master  is  bound  to  make  good  the  loss. 

Also,  if  a  waiter  at  an  inn  sell  a  man  bad  wine,  by 
w  hich  his  health  is  impaired,  an  action  will  go  against 
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tKe  master  ;  for  his  permitting  him  to  sell  it  to  any 
person  is  deemed  an  implied  general  command. 
I  Black.  Com.  430. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  servant  be  frequently  permitted 
to  do  a  thing  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  master,  the 
master  will  be  liable,  as  such  permission  is  equivalent 
to  a  general  command. 

If  a  servant  be  usually  sent  upon  trust  witli  any 
tradesman,  and  he  takes  goods  in  the  name  of  his 
master  upon  his  own  account,  the  master  must  p:;y 
for  them  :  and  so  likewise  if  he  be  sent  sometimes  on 
trust,  and  other  times  with  money ;  for  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  tradesman  to  know  when  he  comes  by 
the  order  of  his  master,  and  when  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, or  when  with  and  without  money.  I  6V/.  506. 

But  if  a  man  usually  deal  with  his  tradesman  him- 
self, or  constantly  pay  him  ready  money,  he  is  not 
chargeable  with  what  his  servant  may  take  up  in  his 
name,  for  in  this  case  there  is  not,  as  in  the  other, 
any  implied  order  to  trust  him. 

Or  if  the  master  never  had  any  personal  dealings 
with  the  tradesman,  but  the  contracts  have  always 
been  between  the  servant  and  the  tradesman,  and  the 
master  has  regularly  given  his  servant  money  for  pay- 
ment of  every  thing  had  on  his  account,  the  master 
ihall  not  be  charged.     Esp.  N.  P.  115. 

Or  if  a  person  forbid  his  tradesman  to  trust  his  ser- 
vant on  his  account,  and  he  continues  to  purchase 
upon  credit,  he  is  not  liable. 

1  he  act  of  a  servant,  though  he  has  quitted  his 
master's  service,  has  been  held  to  be  binding  upon  the 
master  by  reason  of  the  former  credit  given  him  on 
his  master's  account,  it  not  being  known  to  the  party 
trusting,  that  he  was  discharged.  4  Bac.  Abr.  586. 

The  master  is  also  answerable  for  any  injury  arising 
by  the  fault  or  neglect  of  his  servant  when  executing 
his  master's  business  ;  as  when  a  person's  servant 
brought  a  coach  and  two  ungovernable  horses  of  his 
master's  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  order  to  break 
them  in,  and  they^  from  the  carelessness  of  the  driver, 
ran  over  a  passenger,  an  action  may  be  maintained 
as  v.-ell  against  the  master  as  the  servant.  Lord  Raym. 
375,  739.  6T.  R.  659.  But  if  there  is  no  neglect  or 
fault  in  the  servant,  the  master  is  not  liable.  Esp. 
Rep.  533. 
If  a  smith's  servant  lame  a  horse  whilst  shoeing 
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him,  or  the  servant  of  a  surgeon  make  a  wound 
worse,  in  both  these  cases  an  action  for  damages  will 
lie  against  the  master,  and  not  against  the  servant. 
I  Black.  Com.  431.  But  the  damage  must  be  done 
whilst  the  servant  is  actually  employed  in  his  master's 
service,  otherwise  he  is  liable  to  answer  for  his  own 
misbehaviour  or  neglect. 

A  master  is  likewise  chargeable,  if  his  servant  cast 
any  dirt,  &c.  out  of  the  house  into  the  common  street, 
and  so  for  any  other  nuisance  occasioned  by  his  ser- 
vants, to  the  damage  or  annoyance  of  any  individual, 
or  the  common  nuisance  of  his  majesty's  people.  Lord 
Raym.   264. 

A  servant  is  not  answerable  to  his  master  for  any 
loss  which  may  happen  without  his  wilful  neglect, 
but  if  he  be  guilty  of  fraud  or  gross  negligence,  an 
action  will  lie  against  him  by  his  master. 

In  a  recent  case  which  was  much  discussed,  it  was 
decided  that  a  master  is  not  liable  in  trespass  for  the 
wilful  act  of  his  servant,  as  by  driving  his  master's 
carriage  against  another,  done  without  the  direction 
or  assent  of  his  master,  no  person  being  in  the  carriage 
when  the  act  was  done.  But  he  is  liable  to  answer 
for  any  damage  arising  to  another  from  the  negligence 
or  unskllfulness  of  his  servant  acting  in  his  employ. 
M'Miinus  V.  Crickitf,  Mich.  41  G.  III. 

Servants  employed  in  trades,  iiiantifacturesy  i^c.  By 
5  Elizabeth,  c.  4.  s.  3,  no  person  shall  hire,  nor  shall 
any  one  be  hired  to  work  for  a  less  term  than  one  year, 
in  the  following  trades  ; 

Clothier,  Or  arrow  head  maker, 

Cloth-worker,  Tucker, 

Taylor,  Dyer, 

Baker,  Tanner, 

Smith,  Glover, 

Spurrier,  Currier, 

Butcher,  Capper, 

Miller,  Fletcher, 

Woollen  cloth  weaver.     Fuller, 
Sheerman,  Hosier, 

Shoemaker,  Pewterer, 

Brewer,  Cutler, 

Carpenter,  Sadler, 

Farrier,  Boyer, 

Turner,  Cook. 

Hat  maker  or  felt  maker, 

The 
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The  hours  of  work  betwixt  the  midst  of  March  and 
the  midst  of  September,  from  five  in  the  morning, 
till  between  seven  and  eight  at  night,  excepting  two 
hours  for  dinner. 

The  hours  of  work  of  artificers  or  workmen  hired 
by  the  day  or  week,  shall  be  as  follows  :  betwixt  the 
midst  of  March  and  the  midst  of  September,  work- 
men shall  be  at  their  work  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
continue  till  between  seven  and  eight  at  night,  ex- 
cept during  the  time  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  drink- 
ing, the  whole  not  exceeding  two  hours  and  an  half ; 
that  is  to  say,  drinking  one  half  hour,  at  dinner  one 
hour,  and  for  their  sleep  when  allowed  to  sleep,  viz. 
from  the  midst  of  May  till  the  midst  of  August,  half 
an  hour,  breakfast  one  half  hour  ;  and  artificers  and 
labourers,  between  the  midst  of  September  and  the 
midst  of  March,  shall  be  at  work  from  the  spring  of 
day  until  night,  except  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  upon 
forfeiture  of  one  penny  per  hour,  to  be  deducted  from 
their  wages. 

By  the  said  statute  of  5  Eliz.  Not  to  depart  out  of 
one  city,  town,  or  parish  to  another,  nor  out  of  the 
hundred,  division  or  county,  where  last  served,  to 
serve  in  another  city,  town,  division,  hundred  or 
county,  unless  he  have  a  testimonial  under  seal  of  the 
city,  or  of  the  constable,  or  other  head  officer,  and 
two  householders  of  the  city,  town  or  parish. 

Servants  of  the  above  description  shall  not  be  re- 
tained into  any  other  service,  without  shewing  before 
his  retainer,  such  testimonial  to  the  chief  officer  of 
the  town  corporate,  and  in  every  other  town  and 
place  to  the  constable,  curate,  churchwarden,  or  other 
head  officer,  where  he  shall  be  retained,  upon  pain  of 
being  whipped,  and  treated  as  a  vagabond  ;  and  every 
person  retaining  such  servant,  without  such  testimo- 
nials, shall  forfeit  five  pounds. 

By  5  Elizabeth,  c.  4,  justices  or  magistrates  in 
towns  corporate,  shall  yearly  in  Easter  sessions,  limit, 
rate,  and  appoint  the  wages  of  artificers,  servants,  &c. 
by  the  year,  day,  week,  month,  or  otherwise. 

By  I  Jac.  I.  c.  6,  the  above  act  of  5  Elizabeth  is 
extended  to  the  rating  of  wages  of  all  labourers,  wea- 
vers, spinsters,  and  workmen  whatsoever,  either 
working  by  the  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  or  the 
taking  any  work  by  tlv:  great  or  otherwise,  and  jus- 
tices may  cause  proclamation  thereof  to  be  made 
accordingly. 
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Persons  taking  more  than  allowed  by  the  proclama- 
tion, shall  be  imprisoned  for  ten  days  without  bail, 
and  forfeit  five  pounds. 

Persons  taking  wages  contrary  to  the  said  act,  or 
to  the  said  proclamation,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  2 1 
days,  without  bail. 

Every  retainer,  promise,  gift,  or  payment  of  wages, 
or  other  thing  contrary  to  the  said  act,  and  everybond 
or  writing  made  for  tnat  purpose,  shall  be  utterly 
void.  Clothiers  or  other  persons  refusing  to  pay  so 
much  wages  to  their  weavers,  spinsters,  workmen,  or 
workwomen,  as  shall  be  settled,  shall  forfeit  los.  to 
the  party  aggrieved. 

By  15  G.  III.  c.  68,  and  22  G.  III.  c.  44,  ^vagcs 
of  journeymen  within  the  city  of  London  shall  be  set- 
tled by  the  lord  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  ;  and 
in  Middlesex,  by  the  justices  of .  the  said  county. 

Master  weavers  giving  more  or  less  wages  than  al- 
lowed, forfeit  50I. 

By  4  Edward  IV.  c.  i,  every  clothmaker  shall  pay 
servants  wages  agreed  upon  in  money  only,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  to  his  labourers  treble  their  wages. 

The  I  Anne,  stat.  2.  c.  1 8,  extends  the  4  Edward 
IV.  c.  I,  relative  to  payment  of  wages  in  money,  to 
workmen  concerned  in  the  woollen  manufactures. 

By  I  G.  I.  St.  2.  c.  15,  the  above  acts  are  enforced 
under  a  penalty  of  40s. 

By  12  G.  I.e.  34,  and  22  G.  II.  c.  27,  every  clothier, 
serge-maker,  or  worsted  or  woollen  stuffs,  or  con- 
cerned in  employing  wool-combers,  combers  of  jersey, 
frame-work  knitters,  makers  of  stockings,  weavers, 
dyers,  hat-presscrs,  and  all  other  persons  employed 
in  making  of  felts  or  hats,  or  in  any  of  the  manu- 
factures of  silk,  mohair,  fur,  flax,  linen,  cotton,  fus- 
tian, iron,  or  leather,  or  any  of  the  said  materials 
mixed  with  one  another,  shall  pay  the  full  wag?s 
agreed  on  in  money,  and  shall  not  pay  the  same  in 
goods,  or  by  way  of  truck,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
or  make  any  deduction  on  account  of  any  goods 
sold  previous  to  such  agreement. 

And  by  29  Geo.  II.  chap.  33,  the  same  mode  of 
payment  of  wages  in  respect  of  persons  employed  in  any 
of  the  woollen  manufactures,  is  further  enforced  under 
the  penahy  of  20!.  to  be  recovered  by  .nction  of  debt. 
And  by  30  Geo.  11.  cjiap.  12,  clothiers  neglecting 
to  pay  wages  or  price  in  money,  within  two  days  next 
7X2  after 
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after  thtir  work  be  completed,  shall  forfeit  for  each 
oflence,  40s. 

By  13  Geo.  II.  chap.  8,  payments  to  workmen 
employed  in  manufacturing  leather  gloves,  boots, 
breeches,  shoes,  slippers,  wares,  or  other  goods  or  ma- 
terials used  in  any  of  those  trades,  shall  be  in  lawful 
coin  only,  and  not  by  any  victuals  or  commodities, 
except  by  their  request. 

Mode  of  recovering  wages.  MagibU\,tes  may  order 
payment,  as  well  as  assess  the  rates  of  vcages.  2  Ld. 
Rayiii.  920.  6  Mod.  91.    I  Stra.  8,  475.   2  Ibid.  Iffl02. 

But  justices  of  the  peace,  according  to  the  true  con- 
struction of  this  statute,  have  no  power  to  order  pay- 
ment of  wages,  except  in  the  case  of  artificers,  hus- 
bandmen, and  such  servants  whom  they  may  compel 
to  serve  according  to  the  statute.  6  Mod.  9 1 .  Car- 
theiu  156. 

If  a  person  retains  a  servant,  and  agrees  to  pay  him 
so  much  by  the  day,  month,  or  year,  he  may  have 
an  action  against  the  master,  on  the  contract,  or 
against  his  executors ;  and  every  such  retainer  will  be 
presumed  to  be  in  consideration  of  wages,  unless  the 
contrary  appears.     9  Co.  88.   2  Roll.  Rep.  269. 

By  Stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  I,  artificers  and  labourers  re- 
tained in  building  or  repairing  any  church,  hoivse, 
ship,  m.ill,  or  other  '.vork  in  great,  shall  not  depart 
before  finishing  such  work,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment 
for  one  month,  and  5I.  to  the  party  aggrieved,  besides 
costs  ;  nor  shall  any  artificer  or  labourer  retained  to 
work  for  the  king,  or  any  other,  depart  till  the  work 
be  finished,  if  the  pei-son  retaining  him  will  so  long 
keep  him,  and  pay  him  his  wages,  on  penalty  of  one 
month's  imprisonment  j  and  damages  may  be  reco- 
vered by  the  master  of  each  workman,  against  any 
one  who  may  entice  him  to  leave  his  work  unfinished, 
or  employ  him  after  notice  of  his  being  employed  by 
another  ;  for  per  Ld.  Kenyon,  he  that  contracts  with 
another  to  do  certain  work  for  him,  is  the  ser- 
vant of  that  ether  till  the  work  is  finished,  and  no 
other  person  can  employ  such  servant  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  first  master ;  the  very  act  of  giving  him  em- 
ployment, is  affording  him  means  of  keeping  him  out 
of  his  former  service.     6  Term  Rep.  221. 

By  20  Geo.  II.  chap.  19,  one  justice,  upon  com- 
plaint made  upon  oath  by  any  master  or  mistress  or 
employer,  against  any  servant  in  husbandry,  artificer. 
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liandicraftsmnn,  miner,  collier,  keehnan,  pitman,, 
glnssman,  potter,  or  labourer,  concerning  any  mi;xie- 
meanour,  m.iscarriage,  or  ill  behaviour,  in  anv  sMch 
service,  to  hear  and  determine  the  same,  and  to  pu- 
nlsh  the  offender,  by  commitment  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  calendar 
month  ;  or  by  abating  some  part  of  his  wages,  or  by 
discharging  him  from  his  service  :  and  in  like  man- 
ner such  justice,  upon  any  complaint  made  upon  oath 
by  any  of  the  afore-mentioned  servants,  artificers,  &c. 
against  such  master,  mistress,  or  employer,  concerning 
any  mis-usage,  refusal  of  necessary  provision,  cruelty, 
or  ill  treatment,  to  summon  such  master,  &c.  and 
upon  the  proof  of  the  complaint  upon  oath,  may  dis- 
charge such  servant. 

Also  by  6  Geo.  III.  chap.  25,  if  any  artificer,  ca- 
lico printer,  handicraftsman,  miner,  collier,  keelman, 
pitman,  glassman,  potter,  labourer,  or  other  person, 
shall  be  guilty  of  any  misdemeanours,  any  justice  may 
commit  the  party  offending  to  the  house  of  correction 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months  nor  less  than 
one.  Nothing  in  the  above  act  shall  extend  to  the 
stannaries  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 
MASTERS  OF  SHIPS.  For  the  duty  and  responsihiiity 
of  masters  of  vessels,  its.  Insurafice,  Shipping,  Shipmaster 
MAXIMUM,  a  regulation  which  fixes  the  highest 
price  of  any  article  or  commodity,  'i  he  expediency 
of  using  a  maximum  on  the  necessary  articles  of  life 
has  at  all  times,  and  in  most  nations,  been  a  question 
of  importance  ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  discussed 
in  this  country  with  peculiar  warmth  and  interest. 

The  question,  however,  has  not  been  treated  with 
the  same  profound  knowledge  of  the  matter  that  dis- 
tinguishes our  leading  political  men  on  most  other 
subjects.  It  has  been  discussed  only  in  the  abstract- 
A  certain  number  of  persons,  and  amongst  others 
the  late  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ap- 
proved, in  some  cases,  of  a  maximum ;  other 
persons,  following  the  idea  of  Mr.  Adam  Smith, 
disapprove  of  a  maximum  in  any  case  ;  but  in  both 
instances  the  general  approbation  or  disapprobation  is 
wrong.  The  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  maxi- 
mum depend  on  its  application  and  on  particular  cir- 
cumstances, not  merely  on  its  nature ;  it  is  therefore 
not  to  be  treated  as  an  abstract  question. 

The  interest  of  money  is  subject  to  a  law,  and  so  are 

the 
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profits  of  pawnbrokers,  the  price  of  beer,  the  labour 
of  bakers,  hire  of  hackney-coaches,  and  various 
other  things  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  person  paying  might  be  Hable  to  extortion.  A 
maxinuim,  in  some  cases,  is  then  already  adopted,  and 
found  to  answer  a  good  purpose  :  to  reject  tlie  prin- 
ciple entirely  is  wrong,  and  it  becomes  clearly  a 
question  depending  on  circumstances,  how  far  and 
in  what  cases  it  should  be  applied.  The  maximum, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency, not  as  an  abstract  question,  because  it  is  nei- 
ther absolutely  good  nor  absolutely  pernicious,  but 
sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other. 

The  fatal  effects  of  a  general,  an  ill-combined,  and 
unjust  maximum  laid  on  in  France,  under  the  reign 
of  Robespierre,  have  thrown  a  discredit  on  the  mea- 
sure.    The  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith,  that  articles  of 
commerce  find  their  level,  has  had  the  same  ten- 
dency J  but  that  conclusion  is  not  warranted.     Mr. 
Smith  himself  approves  of  the  regulations  for  the  in- 
terest of  money,  which  is  a  maximum  applied   in  a 
very  important  instance ;  therefore  he  has   inadver- 
tently given  a  general  rule  where  he  himself  has  made 
exceptions.     As  for  Robespierre's  maximum  it  was 
too  general  and  absurd  -,  besides  it  was  in  force  during 
the  time  that  assignats  were  muhiplying  in  quantity, 
and  diminishing  rapidly  in  value. 
MAYOR  OF  LONDON.     See  London. 
MEASURES.     See  Weights  nud  Measures. 
MEDITERRANEAN  PASSES,    are  granted  by  the 
admiralty,  under  their  seal  to  mercliantmen,  particu- 
larly to  those  trading  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  the 
coast  of  Barbary.     By  stat.  4  G.  II.  c.  18,  if  any  per- 
sons shall  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit  any  pass 
for  any  ship,  c.dled  a  Mediterranean  pass,  or  shall 
alter  or  erase  any  true  and  authentic  pass,  issued  by 
the  admiralty,  shall  utter  or  publish  as  true  any  such 
false   or  forged,  altered  or  erased  pass,  every  such 
person  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall 
'    suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
MERCHANT,  a  person  who  buys  and  sells  commodi- 
ties in  the  gross,  or  who  traffics  commercially  by  ex- 
porting and  importing   for   his  own  account.     The 
word  was  formerly  of  a  different  meaning  in  this 
country  from  what  it  is  now ;  retail  dealers  were  then 
called  merchants,  as  they  are  in  France  and  Holland 
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still;  but  in  this  country  those  who  sell  retail,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  have  lost  that  appellation.  The  trans- 
acting mercantile  business  does  not  constitute  a  mer- 
chant. Those  who  buy,  sell,  export,  and  import  for 
the  account  and  at  the  risk  of  others,  are  called 
agents,  factors,  and  brokers.  Those  who  transact 
business,  by  keeping  goods  ready  in  their  possession, 
are  termed  warehousemen,  tliough  th.ey  do  not  sell 
by  retail;  yet,  in  some  cases,  those  who  do  deal  in  re- 
tail transactions,  such  as  coa!  merchants,  wine  mer- 
chants, hop  merchants,  timber  merchants,  £cc.  Sec. 
are  honoured  with  that  appellation. 

Merchants,  properly  so  called,  are  of  two  descrip- 
tions, such  as  are  general  merchants,  and  deal  to  all 
parts,  and  indiscriminately  in  every  article  in  gross, 
and  such  as  deal  only  in  one  article,  or  with  ons  coun- 
try. Thus  there  are  West  India  merch.mts,  Russia, 
Turkey,  Spanish,  and  American  merchants,  &c. 

General  merchants,  require  a  very  extensive  know- 
ledge of  business.  Those  who  limit  their  transac- 
tions to  particular  articles  or  particular  places  do  not 
find  so  general  a  fund  of  knowledge  necess.'.ry  ;  but 
there  are  certain  branches  of  commercial  learning 
that  are  necessary  to  all  of  them. 

Strict  probity  and  good  faith  arc  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  all  merchants  ;  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  mer- 
cantile character  ;  and  it  is  no  improper  tribute  paid 
to  the  mercantile  part  of  this  country  to  say,  that 
they  have  carried  none  of  their  other  qualities  to  a 
higher  or  more  honourable  degree. 

Every  merchant  should  be  acipiainted  with  the  fol- 
lowing branches  of  commercial  learning  :  he  should 
write  with  propriety  and  correctness,  understand 
arithmetic  and  book-keeping;  making  out  and  ex- 
amining invoices,  charter  parties,  policies  of  insurance, 
bills  of  lading,  and  bills  of  exchange. 

If  a  general  merchant,  he  should  know,  besides 
these,  the  merchandises  or  commodities  found  more 
in  one  country  than  in  another,  how  they  are  best 
transported,  where  to  be  sold,  how  estimated,  whe- 
ther by  weight,  measure,  or  number,  the  circum- 
stances of  seasons,  war,  peace,  &c.  that  render  them 
dear  or  cheap ;  the  duties,  customs,  or  other  regu- 
lations on  exportation  or  importation.  To  the  above 
he  should  add,  if  possible,  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages,  at  least  French,  German,  and  Italian  y  the 

laws. 
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laws,  customs,  usages,  and  consular  jurisdiction  of 
different  countries,  and  a"  general  understanding  of 
the  qualities  of  goods. 

IMerchanls  dealing  in  a  particular  article,  or  to  a 
pai-ticular  place,  may  carry  on  business  with  a  more 
limited  degree  of  information ;  but  then  such  mer- 
chants are  expected  to  understand  more  precisely  and 
particularly  the  quality  of  the  articles,  and  nature  of 
the  trade  in  which  they  are  concerned.  In  all  busi- 
nesses, professions,  and  arts,  it  is  well  to  be  equally 
informed  with  others  against  whom  one  has  to  come 
in  competition ;  and  as  information  is  regulated  by 
talents  and  industry,  the  same  quantity  of  which  will 
make  greater  progress  if  limited  in  its  object  than  if 
widely  extended,  the  limited  merchant,  therefore, 
should  be  acquainted  with  every  quality  of  the  article 
in  which  he  deals,  and  with  all  circumstances  relative 
-to  that  branch  of  trade  in  which  he  is  concerned. 

A  continual  attention  to  tjie  variation  of  the  prices 
of  articles  is  necessary  to  every  merchant,  and  no- 
thing tends  so  much  to  success  as  being  clear  and  con- 
cise in  making  bargains,  so  as  to  avoid  law,  which 
consumes  both  the  time  and  fortune  of  a  man,  and 
diverts  his  attention  from  his  ordinary  affairs.  In 
giving  credit  there  should  be  caution  without  mis- 
trust ;  and  when  debts  are  contracted  by  those  who 
become  enabarrassed  about  the  payment,  it  is  often  of 
great  importance  to  be  indulgent  without  negligence, 
and  firm  without  rigour. 

The  business  of  a  merchant  is  rendered  less  diffi- 
cult in  London  than  in  any  part,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  Brokers  manage  the  negociations  of  ex- 
change, shipping,  insurance,  &c.  &c. ;  in  these  details 
a  general  understanding  and  attention  to  the  whole, 
together  with  punctuality,  integrity,  and  sound  judg- 
ment form  the  complete  merchant. 

.  The  law  of  England  pays  a  very  particular  regard 
to  foreign  merchants.  By  14  Ed.  III.  stat.  2.  c.  2,  all 
merchants  (except  enemies)  may  safely  come  into 
England  with  their  goods  and  merchandise,  and  mer- 
chant strangers  may  come  into  this  realm  and  depart 
at  their  pleasure  ;  and  they  are  to  be  friendly  enter- 
tained, and  merchants  alien  shall  be  used  in  this  king- 
dom as  denizens  are  in  others.     St.  5  H.  IV.  c.  7. 

By  27  Ed.  III. Stat.  i.e.  2,  and  38  Ed.  III.  stat.  i.  c. 
::,  ii  a  difference  arise  between  the  king  and  any  fo- 
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reign  state,  alien  merchants  are  to  have  40  days  notice, 
or  longer  time,  to  sell  their  effects   and  leave  the 
kingdom  ;  and  any  merchant  may  deal  in  more  mer- 
chandises than  one,  and  may  buy,  sell,  and  transport 
all  kinds  of  merchandise.     See  Chartered  Companies. 
MESSENGERS,  STATE,  are  the  bearers  between  so- 
vereigns and  ministers  of  whatever  they  wish  to  con- 
vey with  dispatch.     Every  state  grants,  in  time  of 
peace,  a  full  and  entire  inviol.ibility  to  the  persons  of 
messengers,  as  well  as  to  the  dispatches  of  which  they 
are  bearers,  whether  they  be  sent  to  its  own  court,  or 
are  on  the  road  to  some  other  court  -,  but  in  order  to 
this,  they  must  announce  themselves  as  such,  and 
produce,  if  required,  the  necessary  passports.    They 
are  also  granted  an   exemption  from  imposts,  and 
from  being  searched,  so  long  as  they  do  not  abuse 
this  favour.     In  time  of  war  their  inviolability  is  not 
much  respected.     Belligerent  powers  often  take  the 
liberty  of  seizing  the  messengers  of  their  enemies  or 
their  allies.     Sometimes  it  is  agreed  to  grant  them 
passports,  and  this  is  not  unfrequently  one  of  the  fa-st 
acts  of  a  negociation  for  peace. 
MEXICO,  a  Spanish  province  in  South  America,  which 
was  found,  on   its  first   discovery,  to  be   the   most 
powerful  and  civilized  ef  any  in  the  New  World. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about   200  miles, 
and  its  breadth  60  ;  but  it  is  much  better  cultivated 
and  peopled  than  any  other  portion  of  that  continent. 
The  history  of  Mexico  is  the  most  interesting  of  any 
of   the  newly  discovered  countries,  and  its  natural 
history  is  inferior  to  none. 

Gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  and  iron  are  found  there ; 
cochineal  is  produced  and  exported  in  great  quantities. 
The  cocoa  tree,  orange  and  lemon  rise  to  great  per- 
fection there  ;  and  the  cedar  and  fir  are  there  found 
of  a  size  superior  to  any  in  the  world.  The  trees 
producing  liquid  amber  and  liquid  borax  grow  also  to 
a  gi-eat  size.  The  species  of  raisin  from  which  copal 
is  made  is  also  found,  and  silk  is  produced  in  great 
quantities.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  an  admirable  country, 
but  the  Spaniards  are  its  masters. 
MINES.  All  mines  of  gold  and  silver  belong  to  the 
king  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative.  But  by  stat.  5  W. 
and  M.  c.  6,  persons  having  mines  of  copper,  tin, 
lead,  &c.  shall  enjoy  the  same,  although  claimed  to 
be  royal  mi.':es.     By  stat.  9  G.  III.  C.  29,  wilfully  and 
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maliciously  burning  and  destroying  any  engine  or 
other  machines  belonging  to  any  mine  is  made  single 
felony,  and  subjects  the  offender  to  transportation  for 
seven  years. 

If  a  man  opens  a  mine  in  his  land,  and  digs  till  he 
digs  under  the  soil  of  another,  he  may  follow  his 
mine  there ;  but  if  the  owner  digs  there,  he  may  stop 
his  further  progress.     2  Ventr.  342. 

MINORCA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween the  39th  and  40th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
about  as  large  as  the  county  of  Bedford  ;  it  does  not 
produce  much,  and  its  whole  exports  are  not  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  2o,oool.  year.  As  a  place  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  refitting  cf  ships,  it  is,  how- 
ever, of  importance,  and  Port  Mahon  is  the  best  har- 
bour in  the  Mediterranean.  This  port  is  well  pro- 
vided with  every  thing  fit  for  the  repairing,  careening, 
and  refitting  ships,  fiom  the  smallest  to  the  largest 
size. 

MINT.     See  Money,  Coins. 

MISSISSIPPI,  or  the  river  St.  Louis,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  longest  in  the  world.  To  the  western 
countries  of  North  America  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. It  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Florida,  after  hav- 
ing received  into  its  main  stream  rivers  that  water  the 
finest  and  fairest  portion  of  all  North  America.  The 
French  are  said  to  have  now  got  possession  of  Florida, 
through  which  this  great  river  passes  before  it  falls 
into  the  gulph.  It  was  till  lately  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and  by  the  treaty  made  at  the  end  of  the 
American  war,  the  passage  was  to  be  left  free  for  the 
United  States ;  but  this  subject  has  never  been  finally 
adjusted.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  great  uneasiness 
to  the  Americans ;  and  probably  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  United  States  will  either  by  nego- 
tiation or  force  become  masters  of  this  very  important 
situation.     See  United  Stales. 

MISTAKE,  is  an  error  arising  through  misapprehen- 
sion or  neglect.  Any  party  who  is  injured  through 
the  negligence  or  mistake  of  the  person  employed  by 
him  is  entitled  to  an  action,  and' will  recover  propor- 
tionate damages.  If  money  be  paid  by  mistake,  or 
upon  a  consideration  which  happens  to  fail,  or  if  mo- 
ney be  obtained  by  imposition  (express  or  implied),  or 
extortion,  or  oppression,  or  thi'ough  any  undue  ad- 
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vantage  taken  of  the  plaintiff's  situation,  such  money 
may  be  recovered  back. 

MODENA,  a  town  of  Italy,  which  gave  name  to  the 
dutchy  of  that  name.  Its  commerce  is  similar  to  that 
of  Boulogne :  its  manufactures  are  stuffs  of  various 
sorts,  silks,  and  velvets. 

MOORINGS.  By  stat.  10  Anne,  c.  17.  s.  21,  if  any 
ship  not  of  the  navy  shall  fasten  to  the  queen's 
moorings,  the  captain  or  person  having  the  command 
of  such  vessel,  shall  forfeit  lol.  for  every  tide  he 
stays,  unless  necessitated  so  to  do  by  want  of  tide, 
stress  of  weather,  or  other  unavoidable  accident ;  and 
by  the  23d  section  of  this  act,  neglecting  to  un- 
loose upon  notice  for  24  hours,  her  majesty's  officer 
may  unloose  such  ship  from  her  moorings.- 

IMONEY,  is  a  material  representing  a  fixed  and  certain 
value,  generally  made  of  metal,  struck  with  a  pecu- 
liar mark,  indicating  its'' weight,  fineness,  and  the 
value  for  which  it  passes. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  history  we  learn,  that 
the  precious  metals  had  been  used  as  a  comm.on  mea- 
sure of  value,  or  as  an  equivalent  for  every  thing  alien- 
able. 

Metals  are  better  adapted  for  the  pui-pose  of  money 
than  any  other  material  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. When  metals  are  pure,  their  weight  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  their  bulk,  or,  in  other  words,  their 
specific  gravities  are  equal. 

Gold  or  silver,  wherever  they  arc  found,  when  pu- 
rified, are  exactly  the  same  in  every  respect,  and  there 
is  not  any  possible  mode  of  discovering  a  difference. 
It  follows,  that  of  pure  metals,  similar  as  they  are, 
the  alloys  or  mixtures  made  in  equal  quantities  will 
also  be  similar. 

Copper,  a  metal  inferior  to  gold  and  silver  in  its 
qualities,  has,  however,  been  found  sufficiently  per- 
fect to  answer  the  purposes  of  money,  both  pure  and 
as  an  alloy  or  mixture,  to  render  gold  and  siher 
harder,  and  more  fit  for  the  purpose  of  money  than 
when  in  a  pure  state. 

All  other  monies,  such  as  paper  money,  have  a  re- 
ference to  the  metallic  money,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  coin,  and  may  be  called  representative  mo- 
ney, in  cona-adistinction  to  the  coin,  which  is  termed 
real. 

The  value  for  which  a  piece  of  money  passes  ctir- 
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rent  is  and  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  labour  with 
which  it  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  that  is  to  say,  a 
guinea  in  gold  should  be  just  equal  to  the  price  at 
which  the  same  weight  of  gold  of  an  equal  fineness 
sells ;  it  is  then  said  to  be  of  intrinsic  value,  and  there 
can  be  no  advantage  or  loss  in  melting  it  down. 

In  respect  to  coined  money  the  great  object  i';  to 
make  it  of  intrinsic  value,  and  if  that  purpose  could 
always  be  attained,  it  would  be  an  accurate  measure 
of  value ;  but  the  possibility  of  that  is  destroyed,  by 
the  necessity  of  making  use  of  or  employuig  both 
gold  and  silver  at  one  time,  the  variations  in  the  value 
of  which  do  not  keep  pace  with  each  other :  for  in- 
stance, gold  has  not  for  the  last  20  yearb  varied  in 
price  above  seven  or  at  least  eight  per  cent.,  while 
silver  has  varied,  during  the  same  period,  nearly  20  per 
cent. from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  value.  And  as  in  some 
countries  all  great  payments  are  made  in  silver  (as  m 
France),  in  others  in  gold  (as  in  England),  there  is  a 
degree  of  inaccuracy  existing  almost  perpetually, 
which  gives  rise  to  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  exchange, 
besides  occasioning  inconveniencies  of  a  very  serious 
nature  on  particular  occasions. 

Money  has  acted  so  essential  a  part  in  the  world, 
that  its  history  is  far  too  extensive  to  be  admitted  in 
this  work.  Its  theory  is  also  too  complicated  to  ob- 
tain a  place  in  a  work  of  which  to  be  practically  use- 
ful in  mercantile  affairs  is  the  chief  intention.  It  is 
out  of  the  question  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
former  or  the  arcana  of  the  latter ;  yet  in  order  to 
give  a  proper  and  general  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  enter  a  little  upon  both. 

When  the  precious  metals  were  first  discovered  at  a 
very  early  period  to  be  the  best  measure  of  value,  they 
wereweighed,  and  estimated  according  to  their  weight, 
which  is  even  to  the  present  day  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  monied  system.  An  ingot  of  gold 
or  silver  will,  at  this  moment  (its  fineness  being  ascer- 
tained), serve  as  money  in  any  civilized  countrv  in  the 
world,  without  any  mark,  or  the  assistance  of  coining, 
to  give  it  value. 

It  is  evident  that,  for  the  sake  of  divisiorJ,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  those  errors  which  may  arise  from  the 
baseness  of  quality,  a  stamp,  that  might  serve  to 
ascertain  both  at  once,  was  a  facility  to  all  transac- 
tions where  a  medium  of  circulation  was  wanted  j  it 
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therefore  became  a  business  to  have  ready  prepared 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  stamped  with  a  figure,  in- 
dicating botii  weight  and  quality.  _ 

This  improvement  soon  led  to  another,  demanding  fl 
a  general  regulation,  to  prevent  the  inconveniency 
that  arose  from  a  variety  of  sizes  and  qualities,  and 
also  to  make  certain  of  the  fidelity  of  the  person 
striking  the  mark.  The  sovereign  of  the  country 
took  this,  as  he  did  other  matters  of  justice  and  re- 
gulation, upon  himself  i  and,  after  a  vast  variety  of 
marks  adopted  by  different  people,  that  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  has  been  generally  used  ;  a  custom  first 
introduced  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  since  fol- 
lowed by  all  civilized  nations,  Mahomedans  ex- 
cepted. 

The  most  ancient  English  coin  is  reckoned  by  Cam- 
den to  be  that  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  wa: 
the  first  christian  king  in  Britain,  during  wlwse  reigji 
accounts  began  to  be  kept  in  pounds ,  ihiUings,  pencf, 
and  mancuses. 

The  coining  of  money  having  become  a  privilege  of 
the  kings,  they  granted  the  right  of  doing  the  same 
to  favourites  or  other  persons.  During  the  Saxon 
race  of  kings  there  was  a  mint  in  every  considerable 
town  in  England,  and  no  less  than  eight  in  London 
alone. 

In  the  time  of  Richard  the  First,  money  coined  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Germany,  coming  into  repute  on 
account  of  its  purity,  was  called  easterling  moves  ;  and 
persons  skilled  in  that  art  being  brought  to  England 
struck  money,  which  was  named  after  them  easterling, 
now  sterling. 

In  some  cases  the  sovereign  has  drawn  a  revenue 
from  striking  coin  of  an  inferior  intrinsic  value  to  its 
nominal  one  at  which  it  passes  current.  On  other 
occasions,  when  money  has  been  above  its  current 
value,  individuals  have  gained  money  by  melting  it 
down,  and  converting  it  into  bullion  :  in  either  of 
which  cases  great  disorder  and  inconveniency  have 
resulted. 

When  the  Bank  of  England  was  first  established, 
the  standard  of  the  gold  coin  was  such  as  to  afford  a 
profit  to  those  who  melted  it  down,  and  great  ex- 
pence  was  annually  incurred,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  quantity  of  guineas  for  circulation.  The 
great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  then  employed  as  master 
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of  the  mint,  to  regulate  tKe  st:indird  of  tlie  gold  and 
silvcrj  which  he  did  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remedy  the 
evil  complained  of  at  the  time. 

The  silver  coin  of  this  kingdom  is  at  present  in  a 
very  degraded  state,  most  of  the  shillings  being  not 
Avorth  above  pd.,  and  of  the  sixpences  i^d.  or  at  most 
3d.  This  gives  great  room  for  cotmterfaction  ;  for 
provided  the  metal  is  of  nearly  the  quality  it  ought  to 
be,  the  quantity  is  never  considered ;  nor  arc  such 
pieces  in  common  affairs  considered  as  bad,  though 
far  under  their  value. 

AVere  shillings  coined  according  to  the  appointed 
standards  they  would  afford  a  profit  at  this  time  to  melt 
down ;  consequently  till  the  standard  is  altered  we 
cannot  expect  to  see  mint  silver  in  circulation  in  any 
great  quantity.  There  appears  to  be  a  strange  re- 
luctance to  enter  into  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, which,  however,  if  properly  attended  to,  would 
produce  great  advantage  to  the  country.  As  great 
payments  are  not  made  in  this  country  in  silver, 
which  only  serves  for  change,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
it  should  be  made  to  the  standard,  as  in  France  and 
other  countries.  It  would  then  be  wise  to  make  a 
coinage  sufficiently  under  value  (intrinsic)  as  to  pay 
the  expence,  and  prevent  any  disposition  to  melt 
down,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  not  afford 
profit  enough  to  induce  counterfaction. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  degradation  of  coin, 
but  the  theory  only  applies  strictly  to  that  species  in 
which  bills  of  exchange  or  large  payments  are  made, 
not  to  those  pieces  which  only  sen-e  for  change.  Of 
this  the  state  of  our  present  silver  coinage  is  itself  a 
better  proof  than  all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
brought  forward  ;  for  if  the  exchange  with  foreign 
nations,  or  the  price  of  bullion,  was  to  be  reckoned 
according  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  silver  coin,  it 
would  rise  at  least  25  per  cent.  The  fact  is,  that 
such  money  is  little  else  tha!i  counters  representing 
fractions  of  the  gold  coin  of  the  kingdom  -,  whereas 
the  gold  coin  is  that  with  wliich  a  balance  due  to  fo- 
reign merchants  is  paid,  and  therefore  with  them 
passes  only  according  to  its  intrinsic  value.  For  the 
different  sorts  of  metallic  money  in  use,  and  their  re- 
lative values,  see  the  article  Coins, 

The  copper  coinage  of  this  kingdom  was  in  the 
iTiost  wretched  and  disorderly  state,  but  by  a  new 
coinage,  executed  by  Mr.  Bolton,  at  Birminghamj  for 
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government,  in  a  way  that    renders    couiitcilactio:! 
both  difficult  and  unprofitable. 

Paper  money  has  been  a  term  that  has  lately  crept 
into  use,  though  it  is  certainly  inaccurate  and  im- 
proper, as  whatever  form  a  paper  circulating  medium 
may  assume,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  promise  or  en- 
gagement to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  metallic  money,  or 
a  certain  value,  which  is  measured  by  metallic  mo- 
ney, which  still  remains  the  standard,  and  paper  is 
only  its  representative. 

Though  the  uses  of  money  are  so  \-arious,  and 
occur  so  frequently,  that  convenience cf  form,  weight, 
and  divisibility  are  essential,  in  order  tjiat  it  may  al- 
ways apply  to  the  occasion,  as  well  as  admitting  of 
being  transported  from  one  country  to  another  with- 
out any  very  great  expence,  yet  all  articles  of  real 
and  general  utility  have  been  occasional'y  substituted 
for  money.  It  was  customary  in  the  151I1  and  i6tl\ 
centuries  to  vote  a  certain  number  of  sacks  of  wool 
for  the  supplies  to  carry  on  tlie  wars ;  and  the  crown 
of  Queen  Philippa,  which  had  been  pawned  at  Co- 
logne for  25C0I.  was  redeemed  by  senduig  over  334^ 
sacks  of  wool. 

The  laws  and  regulations  in  this  country  are  as  un- 
der, relative  to  metallic  money  or  coin. 

Any  person  to  whom  silver  shall  be  tendered,  any 
piece  whereof  shall  be  diminished,  othcru  ise  than 
by  reasonable  wearing,  or  that  he  shall  suspect  to  bf 
counterfeit,  he  may  cut  or  deface  it  ;  and  if  counter- 
feit, the  person  tendering  shall  bear  the  loss  :  but  if 
lawful  money,  the  person  cutting  it  shall  receive  it  at 
the  rate  it  was  coined  for  ;  and  if  doubt  shall  arise 
whether  it  be  counterfeit,  the  next  justice  or  chief 
magistrate  in  a  corporation  shall  determine. 

15y  Stat.  13  G.  III.  c.  71,  the  same  regulations  re- 
specting gold  coin. 

When  a  person  has  accepted  of  money  in  pay- 
ment from  another,  and  put  the  same  into  his  purse, 
it  is  at  his  peril  after  such  acceptance,  and  he  shall 
not  take  exception  to  it  as  bad,  notwithstanding  he 
presently  reviews  it. 

The  Stat.  15  and  16  G.  II.  c.  28,  imposes  heavy 
penalties  on  persons  uttering  or  tendering  in  pay- 
ment any  counterfeit  coin,  knowing  it  to  be  so, 
and  upon  persons  who  knowingly  tender  in  pay- 
ment any  counterfeit  money,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  have  more  in  thtir  cuitody,  or  who  shall, 
•;  Y  within 
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within   10   days   after,  knowingly  tender  any  false 
money. 

By  the  14  G.  III.  c.  42,  no  tender  of  payment  in 
silver  money,  exceeding  25I.  at  one  time,  is  a  suffi- 
cient tender  in  law  for  more  than  its  value  by  weight, 
at  5s.  2d.  per  ounce. 

Only  silver  and  gold  coin  are  proper  coin  in  Eng- 
land ;  brass  or  copper  are  not  within  this  denomina- 
tion. Hales'  P.  C.  195  ;  and  no  person  is  obliged  to 
take  in  payment  any  money  which  is  not  lawful 
metal,  that  is,  of  silver  and  gold,  Inst.  577  ;  except  \ 
for  sums  under  6d.     Ibid. 

It  is  said  a  payment  in  farthings  is  not  a  good 
payment.     2  Inst.  517. 

Where  goods  are  delivered  under  an  agreement  to 
take  a  specific  parcel  of  copper  money  in  payment,  a 
delivery  of  such  copper  money  will  be  a  good  bar  to 
an  action  for  the  value  of  the  goods,  though  in  fact  it 
v.as  counterfeit  money.     I  T.  R.  225. 

If  a  man  furnishes  goods  in  consideration  of  coun- 
terfeit money    to    be    paid  him,  and  he  afterwards 
refuses  to  take  it,  he  cannot  recover   in  an  action 
the  value  of  the  goods  delivered,     i  T.  R.  226. 
MONTSERRAT,  is  a  very  small  but  pleasant  island. 
It  lies  in  west  longitude  61  deg.  o  min.  north  latitude 
16  deg.  15  min.  having  Antigua  to  the  north-east,  St. 
Cluristopher  and  Nevis  to  the  north-west,  and  Gua- 
daloupe  lying   south-south-east,    at  the  distance    of 
about  nine  leagues  ;  about  nine  miles  in  extent  every 
way,  27  in  circumference,  and  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  40  or  50,000  acres.     The  climate  is  warm,  but 
esteemed  very  healthy.     The  product  is  cotton,  rum, 
and  sugar :  there  is  no  good  harbour,  but  three  to- 
lerable roads,  at  Plymouth,  Old  Harbour,  and  Ker's 
Bay,  where  they  ship  the  produce  of  the  island.    The 
exports  from  this  island  to   Great  Britain,  upon  an 
average,  have  been  for  some  years  past   180  bags  of 
cotton,  800  hogsheads  of  rum  -,  to  Ireland  140  hogs- 
heads of  rum,  4400  hogsheads,  240  tierces,  220  bar- 
rels of  sugar  ;  the  exports  to  North  America  are  also 
considerable,  in  return  for  which  they  receive  lum- 
ber, cattle,  and  provisions.     The  number  of   inha- 
bitants consists  of  between  12  and  1300  whites,  and 
about  9000  blacks. 
MONTREAL,  an  island  in  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence 
in  North  America,  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  nine 
in  breadth.     The  city  of  this  name  on  the  island  is 
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next  to  Quebec  in  extent.  The  fur  trade  there  is 
considerable,  and  vessels  of  2co  tons  burthen  can  sail 
up  the  harbour. 

JiIONTH,  is  a  space  of  time  comprising  the  tivclfth 
part  of  a  year.  Months  are  of  t\vo  kinds,  calendar 
or  lunar.  The  former  consists  sometimes  of  thirty, 
and  sometimes  thirty-one  days ;  the  latter  uniformly 
consists  of  tii'cjity-eight  days.  A  month  in  law  is  a 
lunar  month,  or  twenty-eight  days,  unless  otherwise 
expressed  :  a  lease  therefore  for  tiuelve  months  is  ojily 
for  forty-eight  weeks. 

If  an  agreement  be  to  pay  jos.  for  the  interest  of   m 
1  ool.  at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  computation  must  be 
by  calendar  months,  because    if   it   were  by  lunar 
months,  the   interest  would  exceed  the  interest   al- 
lowed by  the  statute. 

In  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes  a  month 
is  always  a  calendar  month  :  thus  if  a  bill  or  note  is 
dated  on  the  loth  of  January,  and  made  payable 
one  month  after  date,  it  is  due,  with  the  addition  of 
the  three  days  of  grace,  on  the  13th  of  February- 
See  Bills  of  Exchange. 

INIONOPOLIES.     See  Patents,  Regrating,  Forestalling.  .1 

MOROCCO,    a  Mahomedan    state,  nearly  about  the. 
size  of  Britain,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and 
southern    border   of    the    Mediterranean   Sea.      It. 
carries  on  a  trade  by  means  of  caravanls  to  Mecca,- . 
whence  they  bring  silk,  muslin,   and  drugs   in   ex- 
change for  woollen  cloths,  leather,  indigo,  cochineal, 
and  other  articles.     Mahomedan  nations,  in  general, 
neglect  commerce  and  manufactures  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  inhabitants  of  Morocco  diffijr  nowise  froin| 
others  :  it  is  therefore  a  country  of  very  little  import- 
ance to  the  commercial  world. 

MOSQUITO  COUNTRY,  in  America,  extends  from] 
13  deg.  to  15  deg.  north  latitude,  and  from  85  to  881 
deg.  west  Ion.  and  is  contiguous  to  Hondur.^.s.  The 
natives  of  that  country  are  very  much  attached  to  the 
English,  and  never   acknowledge  their  new  king  till 
he  is  approved  of  by  the  governor  of  Jamaica.     It  is 
probable  that  if  the  Honduras  cutting  of  logwood  is] 
put  a  stop  to,  some  valuable  plantations  may  be  form-j 
ed  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

MUM.     See  Excise. 

MUSTER  ROLL.     See  Ships  Papers. 

MUSLIN.     See  Customs,  Excise. 
MUTUAL  DEBTS.     Sec  Bankruptcy. 
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NAPLES,  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  except  on  the 
north,  \rhere  it  terminates  on  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
The  city  of  Naples  stands  in  the  bosom  of  the  bay, 
wliich  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.    Notwithstand- 
ing the  lazy  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  there  are 
nevertheless    some   flourishing   manufactures,    parti- 
cularly of  silk  stockings,  soap,  snuffboxes  oftortoi?e- 
shell,  and  the  lava  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  tables,  and 
ornamental  furniture  of  marble.     Fruits,  the  product 
of  all  such  fine  climates,  are  also  exported  in  consi- 
derable  quantities.     Sicily,  formerly  the  corn  gra- 
nary of  Italy,  is  under  the  same  crown,  but  is  not  so 
well  cultivated  as  formerly. 
NATIONAL  DEBT.     See  Funds. 
NATURALIZ.^TION   cannot  be  performed  but  by 
act  of  the  legislature,  by  which  an  alien  is  put  ex- 
actly in  the  same  state  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  the 
king's  allegiance,  except  only  by  12  Will.  III.  c.  1 1, 
that  he  is  incapable,  as  well  as  a  denizen,  of  being  a 
member  of  the  privy  council /)r  parliament,  holding 
offices,  &c.     And  by  stat  I  Geo.  I.  c.  4,  no  bill  of 
naturalization  can  be  received  in  either  house  of  par- 
liament, without  such  disabling  clause.     And  by  stat. 
14  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  no   person  shall  hereafter  be  na- 
turalized, unless  in  the  bill  exhibited  for  that  purpose 
there  shall  be  a  clause  or  proviso  inserted,  to  declare 
that  such  person  shall  not  thereby  obtain  or  become 
intitled  to  claini  within  any  foreign  country,  any  of 
the  immunities  or  indulgences  in  trade,  which  arc  or 
may  be  enjoyed  or  claimed  therein  by  natural-born 
British  subjects,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  or  otherwise, 
unless  such  person  shall  have  inhabited  and  resided 
within  Great-Britain,  or   the   dominions  thereunto 
belonging,  for  the  space  of  seven  years  subsequent  to 
the  first  day  of  the  session  of  parliament  in  which  the 
said  bill  of  naturalization  shall  have  passed,  and  shall 
not  have  been  absent  out  of  the  same  for  a  Icjngcr 
space  than  two  months  at  any  one  time  during  the 
said  seven   vcars;  and  that  no  bill  for  natuv.Jizatioii 
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can  be  received  in  cither  house  of  parliament,  nei- 
ther can  any  person  be  naturalized,  or  restored  in 
blood,  unless  he  hath  received  the  sacrament  within 
one  month  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  ; 
and  unless  he  also  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  in  the  presence  of  parliament.  These 
provisions  have  been  generaHy  dispensed  with  by  spe- 
cial acts  of  parliament.  By  13  Geo.  II.  c.  3,  every 
foreign  seaman,  who  in  time  of  war  serves  two  years 
on  board  an  English  ship,  is  absolutely  naturalized; 
and  also  by  the  same  act,  c.  7,  20  Geo.  II.  c.  44. 
11  Geo.  II.  c.  45.  2  Geo.  III.  c.  25,  and  20  Geo. 
III.  c.  20,  all  foreign  Protestants  and  Jews,  upon  their 
residing  seven  years  in  any  of  the  American  colonies, 
without  being  absent  above  two  years  at  a  time,  and 
all  foreign  Protestants,  serving  two  years  in  a  mili- 
tary capacity  there,  or  being  three  years  einploycd 
in  the  whale  fishery,  without  afterwards  absenting 
themselves  from  the  king's  dominions  for  more  than 
one  year,  and  none  of  them  falling  within  the  capa- 
cities declared  by  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  See  Alienj, 
DeiiizaiSy  Navigation. 

NAVAL  STORES.     See  Stores. 

NAVIGATION  and  PLANTATIONS.  This  iir.- 
portant  head,  vv'hich  branches  out  into  a  variety  of 
other.';,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant divisions  of  commcrciaWaW,  connected  as  it 
is  with  the  customs,  cxci.'.c,  nnd  every  article  of  im- 
port and  export,  and  modified  or  relaxed  by  various 
privileges  occasionally  granted  to  foreigners,  or  with 
the  exceptions  relative  to  particular  articles  permitted 
or  rcstrictively  regulated  by  orders  of  council.  It  is 
not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  a  per.spicuous 
view  of  all  the  articles  contained  in  the  comprehen- 
sive term  Navigation,  v,-hich  includes  the  whole 
commercial  intercourse  between  Great-Britain  and 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  can  bo  presented  so  as  to 
convey  a  distinct  and  adequate  view  of  those  subjects 
abstractcdlyasp3rt<!,and  af  the :^mc  time  asco!!ectivc!y, 
constituting  the  vi>:t  and  important  rystcm  of  Biiti>!i 
^  Y  :  ccaiir.f:^''. 
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commerce.  The  general  principles  of  the  navigation 
l.'.ws  will,  therefore,  only  be  here  attempted,  referring 
for  the  particular  exceptions  with  respect  to  persons, 
places,-  or  produce,  to  the  heads  referred  to  at  the 
end  of  this  article,  where  they  will  be  found  more 
copiously  detailed,  and  at  the  same  time  more  ap- 
propriately classed. 

The  present  navigation  laws,  to  which  Great-Bri- 
tain owes  so  much  of  her  commercial  consequence, 
originated  in  an  act  passetl  in  1650,  by  the  com- 
monwealth parliament,  which  prohibited  all  ships 
of  foreign  nations  from  trading  with  any  English 
plantations,  without  licence  from  the  council  of  state- 
This  prohibition  was  in  the  following  year  extended 
to  the  mother-country,  and  no  goods  were  allow- 
ed to  be  imported  into  England,  or  any  of  its  de- 
pendencies, except  in  English  bottoms,  or  in  the 
ships  of  that  nation  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
which  the  imported  merchandize  consisted.  On  the 
restoration,  a  variety  of  acts  were  passed  (12C.  II. 
c.  18  13  C.  n.  c.  14),  continuing  and  improving  the 
regulations  made  in  the  act  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  some  important  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  reign  of  his  present  majesty  (23  Geo.  III.  c.  60, 
•and  27  Geo.  ill.  c.  19);  which  acts  taken  toge- 
ther, justly  insure  to  Great-Britain  th€  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  country,  in  some  cases  by  absolute 
prohibition,  and  in  others  by  heavy  duties  on  foreign 
ships.     The  leading  features  of  these  acts  are, 

1 .  Prohibiting  all  ships  and  vessels,  of  which  the 
owners,  masters,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners, 
are  not  British  subjects,  from  trading  to  the  British 
settlements  and  plantations,  or  being  employed  in  the 
coasting-trade  of  Great-Britain. 

2.  Allowing  a  variety  of  the  most  bulky  articles 
to  be  exported  either  in  such  ships  as  are  above  men- 
tioned, or  in  ships  of  the  country  where  the  com- 
modities are  produced,  and  of  which  the  master  and 
tlu-ee-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  of  that  particular 
country. 

3.  A  number  of  the  most  bulky  articles  of  importa- 
tion, such  as  masts,  timber,  boards,  foreign  salt, 
pitch,  tar,  rosin,  hemp,  &c.  are  prohibited,  even  in 
British  ships,  from  any  country,  except  that  of  which 
they  are  the  growth  and  production,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting the  ship  and  cargo. 
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4.  Salt-fish,  usually  fished  for  and  caught  by  En- 
glishmen, and  whalebone  blubber  not  caught  by  Bri- 
tish ships,  were  liable  to  double  aliens'  duty  on  ex- 
portation. 

By  12  Car.  I!,  c.  18.  s.  7,  where  any  case,  abate- 
ment, or  privilege  is  given  in  the  book  of  rates,  to 
goods  or  commodities  imported  or  exported  in  British 
built  shipping,  it  is  always  to  be  understood  that  sucli 
ships  are  to  be  navigated  with  a  master  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  sailors  English,  during  the  whole 
voyage,  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  death,  or  being 
taken  prisoners,  to  be  proved  by  the  master  or  other 
cliief  officer  of  such  ship.     S.  7. 

No  commodities  of  tine  growth  or  manufacture  of 
Russia,  or  any  masts,  timber,  or  boards,  foreign  salt, 
pitch,  tar,  rosin,  hemp  or  flax,  raisins,  figs,  prunes, 
olive  oils,  nor  any  sort  of  corn  or  grain,  sugar,  pot- 
ashes, wines,  vinegar,  or  spirits,  shall  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  any  ships  except  British,  and  navi- 
gated as  before  mentioned  ;  and  no  currants,  nor  any 
other  commodities,  of  tlie  growth  or  manufacture  of 
Turkey,  shall  be  imported  but  in  British  built  ships, 
except  only  such  foreign  ships  as  are  of  the  built  of 
that  country  or  place  of  which  the  said  goods  are  the 
growth  or  manufacture,  or  of  such  port  where  such 
goods  are  usually  shipped,  and  whereof  the  master 
and  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  seamen  are  of  the 
said  country  or  place,  under  forfeiture  of  ship  and 
goods.     S.  S. 

All  wines  of  the  growth  of  France  or  Ger- 
many, imported  into  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
in  any  other  but  British  ships,  and  navigated  with 
British  mariners,  shall  be  deemed  aliens'  goods,  and 
pay  customs  accordingly.  And  all  sorts  of  masts, 
timber,  &c.  as  also  foreign  salt,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  &c. 
wines  of  the  growth  of  Spain,  the  Canaries,  Portu- 
gal, Madeira,  or  Western  Islands,  and  all  goods  of 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Muscovy,  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  other  than  British  ships,  and  so 
navigated,  and  all  currants  and  Turkey  commodities, 
shall  be  deemed  aliens'  goods,  and  pay  accordingly. 

S.9- 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  restrain  or  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  any  of  the  commotlities  of 
the  Straits  or  Levant  Seas,  in  English  ships,  whereof 
the  master,  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  mariners, 

are 
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are  English,  from  the  usual  ports  or  places  for  lad- 
ing of  them  heretofore,  though  the  commodities  be 
not  of  the  growth  of  such  places.  S.  i  2-  But  by 
Stat-  6  Geo.  I.  c.  14,  this  proviso  is  repealed,  as  to 
the  importation  of  raw  silk  and  mohair  yarn,  the 
growth  of  Asia,  except  as  to  places  in  the  Straits  or 
Levant  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  Seignor. 

1  his  act  not  to  extend  to  restrain  the  importation 
of  any  East-India  commodities,  in  English  ships  na- 
vigated as  aforesaid,  from  the  usual  places  for  lading 
them,  in  any  part  of  those  seas  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  although  the 
said  ports  be  not  the  very  places  of  their  growth. 
S.13. 

Britiih  subjects  may  import  in  British  built  ships, 
navigated  by  a  master  and  three-fourths  English  sea- 
men, all  sorts  of  goods  and  commodities  of  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Azores,  Ma- 
deira, or  Canary  islands.     S.  14. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  bullion,  nor  yet  to  any 
goods  taken,  or  that  shall  be  hoimjide  taken,  by  way 
of  reprisal  by  any  English  ship  navigated  as  before 
mentioned,  and  having  a  commission  from  his  ma- 
jesty.    S.  15. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  impose  any  aliens'  duty 
upon  any  corn  of  the  growth  of  ^otland,  or  any  salt 
made  there,  or  any  fish  caught  ana  cured  by  the  peo- 
ple of  that  kingdom,  and  imported  thither  directly  in 
Scotch  built  vessels,  whereof  the  master  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  ai-e  his  majesty's  subjects ; 
nor  to  any  seal  oil  of  Russia,  imported  thence  into 
England,  Ireland,  &c.  in  shipping  thereunto  belong- 
ing, and  navigated  as  abovcmentioned.  Every  vessel 
belonging  to  any  French  subject,  which  siiall  come 
into  England,  Ireland,  &c.  and  there  load  and  unload 
goods,  or  take  in  or  send  on  shore  any  passengers, 
shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  the  customs  in  such  port 
for  every  ton  of  the  ship's  burthen,  to  be  computed 
by  the  oflicer  thereunto  appointed,  the  sum  of  5'^. 
and  no  such  ship  to  be  suffered  to  depart  out  of  such 
port,  &c.  until  the  said  duty  be  fiUly  paid.     S.  16. 

No  sugars,  tobacco,  rice,  molasses,  copper  .ore,  cot- 
ton, wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fustick,  or  other  dying 
wood,  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  any  English 
plantations  in  America,  Asia,  or  Africa,  shall  be  car- 
ried from  any  of  these  places  to  any  place,  whatsoever. 
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except  to  other  English   plantations,   or   to   Great- 
Britain,  under  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods.     S.  18. 

And  fur  every  ship  which  shall  set  out  from  En- 
gland, Ireland,  5<c.  for  any  Engljsh  plantation,  suffi- 
cient bond  shall  be-given,-with  one  surety,  to  the  chief 
officers  of  the  customs  of  the  port  from  wliencc  she 
sails,  to  the  value  of  loool.  if  the  ship  is  of  less  bur- 
then than  one  hundred  tons,  and  2000I.  if  greater 
burthen ;    that  in  case  the  ship  shall  load  any  of  the 
s..id  commodities  at  any  of  the. English  plantations, 
they  shall. be  bs-ought  by  the  said. ship  to  some  port 
in   Great-Britain,  to   be  there  unloaded,  the  danger 
of  the  seas  only  excepted.     And  the  governor  of 
such  plantation  shall,  before  the  ship  be  permitted  to 
load  any  of  the  commodities,  take  bond  in  the  maji- 
ner.and  value  aforesaid,  that  such  ship-sliall  carry  the 
goods  to  some  other  English  plantation,  or  to  Great- 
Britain  •>  and  every  ship  whicli  shall  loatl  any  of  the 
aforesaid  goods,  until  such  bond  be  given  to  the  go- 
vernor, or  certificate  produced  from  the  officers  of 
any  custom-house  in  England,  &c.  that  such  bonds 
have  been  there  duly  given,  shall  be  forfeited  :  and 
the  said  governor  shall,  twice  in  every  year,  retiirn 
true  copies  of  all  such  bonds  to  the  chief  officer  of  the 
customs  in  London.     S.  19. 

Tliis  last  section  is  confirmed  and  improved  by 
23  Qir.  II.  c.  26,  s.  1 1,  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  5.  s.  12;,  and 
8  G.  I.  c.  8.  s.  22. 

By  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  2i5.  s.  12,  the  governors 
of  plantations,  &c.  arc  directed  to  return  true  copies- 
of  bonds  to  the  chief  officer  bf  the  customs  in.  Lon- 
don once  every  year. 

By  25  Car.   II.  c.  7.  s.   i,  foreigners  resident  in 
England  may,  during  their  residence,  trade  to  Green-  - 
Ip.nd,  Newfoundland,   Sec.  and   import  oil,  blubber, 
and  whale  fins,  free  of  duty. 

Any  ship  or  vessel  which  by  law  may  trade  to  the 
British  plantations,  taking  in  goods  in  any  of  them 
without  first  giving  bond  that  such  goods  shall  be 
brought  to  Great  Britain,  and  no  other  jilace,  the 
goods  50  put  on  board  shall  be  hablc  to  certain  duties 
therein  enumerated.     S.  2. 

Goods  not  to  be  imported  or  exported  to  or  fi-om 
the  plantations  but  in  ships  built  in  Great  Britain,  or 
the  plantations,  owned  by  British  subjects,  and  hav- 
ing the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  of  the 

said 
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said  places  (except  prizes  navigated  inthe-same  man-  j 
ner),  under  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods,  one-third  to  | 
the  king,  one-third  to  the  goverzior,  and  the  other  to  ' 
the  informer.     S.  3. 

By  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  22.  s.  6,  all  ships  coming 
into  or  going  out  of  the  plantations  are  liable  to  the 
same  rules,  visitations,  searches,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures, as  ships  in  England,  &:c.  ;  and  the  officers  of 
the  revenne  there  shall  have  the  same  power  and  au- 
thority to  search  ships,  take  their  entries,  and  to  seize 
proliibited  goods,  as  officers  of  the  customs  in  Eng- 
land.    Wharfingers,  owners  of  keys  and  wharfs,  or 
any   lightermen,  bai-gemen,    watermen,  porters,    or 
other  persons,  conveying  or  concealing  any  prohibited 
goods,  or  rescuing  them,  or  hindering   or  resisting 
any  officers  in  their  duty,  shall  be  subject  to  the  like 
penalties  as  are  provided  in  relation  to  prohibited  and 
uncustomed  goods  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  like  as- 
sistance s^iall  be  given  to  the  officers  in  execution  of 
their  duty  as  provided  by  23  and  24  Car.  II.  c.  22  ; 
and  the  officers  subject  to  the  same  penalties  for  any 
corruption,  fraud,  connivance,  Sec.   as  the  officers  of 
the  customs  in  England. 

Though  the  duties  are  paid  in  the  plantations  for 
goods,  yet  they  shall  not  be  shipped  until  security  be 
given  as  required  by  12  Car.  il.  c.  18,  and  22  and  23 
Car.  II.  c.  26,  that  the  goods  sliall.be  carried  to  Great 
Britain,  or  to  some  other  British  plantation,  under 
forfeitnreof  ship  and  goods.     S.  8. 

All  laws,  bye-laws,  &c.  in  the  plantations,  which 
are  in  any  waj-s  repugnant  to  this  present  act,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  plantations,  are  null  and  void. 
S.9. 

Where  the  governors,  or  officers  appointed  bv  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs  in  the  plantations,  shall 
have  reasonable  groimd  to  suspect  that  the  certificates 
of  having  given  security  in  England  are  filseor  coun- 
terfeit, the  governor  or  the  said'  officers  shall  take  a 
sufficient  security  there  fjr  the  discharge  of  the  plan- 
tation lading  in  England,  which  security  is  not  to  be 
Cancelled  until  they  shall  be  informed  from  the  coni- 
missicners  of  the  customs  in  England  that  the  said 
certificate  is  true ;  and  any  persons  counterfeiting, 
razing,  or  falsifying  any  cocquet,  certificate,  return, 
or  pernit,  cr  knowingly  making  use  thereof,  shall 
forfeit  jocl.     S.  Tc  " 
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Upon  any  actions,  suits,  and  informations,  brought 
in  the  said  plantations,  concerning  any  duties,  or 
ships  or  goods  to  be  forfeited,  there  shall  not  be  any 
jury  but  of  such  only  as  are  natives  of  England  or 
Ireland,  or  are  born  in  his  majesty's  plantations  ;  and 
the  offi;nce  may  be  laid  in  any  colony,  province,  &c. 
&c.  in  the  said  plantations,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  offi- 
cer or  informer.     S.  1 1 . 

Sureties  in  bonds  given  or  taken  in  plantations  to  be 
persons  of  known  residence  and  abiUty  in  the  said  plan- 
tations :  and  the  condition  of  the  bonds  shall  be  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  thereof  (danger  of  the 
seas  excepted)  to  produce  certificate  of  having  landed 
and  discharged  the  goods  therein  mentioned  in  one  of 
his  majesty's  plantations,  or  in  England,  otherwise 
such  bond,  or  copies  thereof,  attested  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief  to 
whom  such  bonds  were  given,  shall  be  in  force,  and 
allowed  of  in  any  court  in  England,  Ireland,  or 
the  plantations,  as  if  the  original  had  been  produced. 

S.13. 

By  1 1  and  12  "W.  III.  c.  24,  and  i  G.  I.  c.  18,  all 

fish,  except  stock  fish,  live  eels,  anchovies,  sturgeon, 
botargo,  or  cavear,  taken  and  imported  in  foreign 
ships,  such  ships  shall  be  forfeited ;  but  lobsters  and 
turbots  may  be  miported  by  foreigners. 

By  15  G.  II.  c.  3 1,  all  plantation  bonds  entered  into 
in  England  shall  be  with  condition,  that  within  eigh- 
teen months  from  the  date  thereof  (the  dangers  of  the 
seas  excepted)  a  certificate  shall  be  produced  from  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where  the  goods 
shall  be  delivered,  that  they  have  been  there  landed 
and  discharged,  otherwise  such  bonds  will  be  forfeit- 
ed, and  may  be  sued  for  in  his  majesty's  court  of  ex- 
chequer in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

By  19  G.  II.  c.  30,  no  seaman  or  other  persons  (un- 
less deserters  from  king's  ships)  in  privateers  or  trad- 
ing ships,  in  the  plantations,  to  be  impressed  in  any 
of  the  ports,  or  at  sea,  in  those  parts,  by  any  officers 
belonging  to  his  majesty's  ships  of  war,  ander  penalty 
of  payiiig  50I.  to  the  master  or  owners  of  such  ships 
for  every  man  such  olKcer  shall  impress,'  to  be  re- 
covered with  full  costs  of  suit  in  any  part  of  the  king's 
dominions.     S.  i. 

Masters  of  trading  ships  and  packet  boats  going  to 
the  plantations,  shall  be  obliged  (at  the  desire  of  any 

king's 
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king's  officers  thereunto  lawfully  authorized,  and  at 
the  charges  of  his  majesty)  to  receive  on  board  any 
number  of  mariners,  seamen,  or  other  persons  entered 
into  his  majesty's  sea  service  (over  and  above  the 
usual  complement  of  seamen  belonging  to  such  trad- 
ing ship),  and  carry  them  to  the  port  to  which  she  is 
bound,  not  exceeding  in  proportion  of  one-fifth  part 
of  the  complement,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  50I.  for  every 
man  refused  to  be  taken  on  board,  or,  after  having 
received  on  board,  willingly  permitting  and  suffer- 
ing them  to  escape.     S.  5. 

blasters  of  trading  ships  are  to  sign  acknowledg- 
ments of  having  received  such  men,  and  to  produce  a 
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certificate  that  such  men  have  been  received,  upon 
which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  6d.  per  day  for  such 
men.  S.  6. 

In  case  of  any  threatened  or  actual  invasion  of  any 
colony,  or  other  unforeseen  necessity,  commanders 
of  men  of  war  may  impress  seamen,  with  consent  of 
the  governor  and  commander  in  chief,  and  council  of 
the  colony.     S.  7. 

By  6  G.  III.  c.  5:.  s.  30,  and  7  G.  III.  c.  2,  bonds 
to  be  given  in  the  ports  of  America  for  landing  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  enumerated  as  well  as  non- 
enumerated  goods,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  ship 
and  goods. 


General    Vieiu  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  luh'tch  regulate    Commercial    Intercourse  between   Europe,  jijcx, 

Africa,  and  America, 


Europe. 


Rule:. 
By  12  Car.  II.  and  27  Geo.  III.  no  goods 
or  commodities,  being  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  Muscovy,  or  of  any  territory  be- 
longing to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  nor  any  sort  of 
masts,  timber,  or  boards,  foreign  salt,  pitch,  tar, 
rosin,  hemp,  flax,  raisins,  figs,  prunes,  olive  oils, 
corn  or  grain,  sugar,  pot-ashes,  wijaes,  vinegar,  or  spirits 
called  aqua  vitse  or  brandy  wine  (being  the  growth, 
product  or  manufacture  of  Europe),  may  be  imported, 
except  in  British  built  'ships,  or  in  British  ships  owned 
by  British  subjects,  or  of  ships  of  the  built  of  any 
country  in  Europe  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  that 
European  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  product, 
or  of  the  usual  ports  of  shipping  them  for  transporta- 
tion, all  legally  navigated. 

By  Stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  IJ,  i  Ann.  stat.  i.e. 
12,  6  G.  I.  c.  15,  22  G.  III.  c.  78.  s.  2,  and  27  G.  III. 
c.  19.  s.  10,  no  sort  of  wine  (except  Rhenish),  nor 
any  kind  of  spicery,  grocery,  tobacco,  pot-ashes, 
pitch,  tar,  salt,  rosin,  deal  boards,  fir  timber,  or  olive 
oil,  may  be  imported  from  the  Netherlands  or  Ger- 
many. 


Asia. 


Goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes  the  produce  of 
Asb,  are  importable  only  in  British  built  ships,  or 


in- 


Exceptions. 

By  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  s.  15,  bulHcn  and  prize 
goods,  and  all  other  goods  and  commodities  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Europe  (not  be- 
ing absolutely  prohibited  to  be  imported,  nor  speci- 
fied in  the  regulations),  may  be  imported  in  any  dc- 
cription  of  ships,  however  ov.Tied  or  navigated. 

Prize  ships  and  cerir.in  skips  belonging  t}  foreigners 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  may  be  registered  although 
not  British  built. 

Except  by  6  G.  I.  c.  15,  Ann.  st.  i.  c.  12,  22  G. 
III.  c.  78,  and  27  G.  III.  c.  19,  fr  timber,  Jir planks, 
masts,  and  deal  boards  the  produce  of  Germany,  may 
(by  the  above  acts)  be  imported  from  any  place  in 
Germany  by  British  ships  legally  navigated.  Wine 
the  growth  ef  Hungary  may  be  imf'orted  from  Ham- 
burgh ;  and  wines  from  Hungary,  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, or  from  any  place  subject  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  or  house  of  Austria,  in  any  such  ship  as 
described  by  the  first  regulation  with  respect  to 
Europe. 

By  I  G.  I.  St.  2.  c.  18,  lobsters  and  turbot  may  be 
imported  by  foreigners.  For  other  particular  excep- 
tions see  Fislierics.  ■ 

This  general  rule  is  relaxed  with  respect  lo  some 
particular  articles,  as  btiHion,  diamonds,  ccchitieal,  oil  of 

mace. 
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Ruh-s. 
in  British  ships  owned  by  British  subjects,  legally 
navigated  from  the  place  of  tlicir  growth,  pro- 
duction, or  mnnufacture,  or  from  the  usual  ports 
of  shipping  them  for  transportation  ;  and  if  manu- 
factured in  foreign  parts,  they  may  not  be  imported, 
unless  they  shall  have  been  so  manufactured  in  the 
country  or  place  of  which  the  goods  are  the  growth 
and  product,  -iinder  forfeiture  of  goods  and  vessel. 


Exceptiofis. 
mace,  corn,  maize,  &c. :  it  is  also  modified  with  respect 
to  the  American  States,  Azores,  Canaries,  East  Indies, 
Maddras,  Alorscci,  Persia,  Plantations,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Spain,  Straits,  Turkey,  ^lebec,  &c.  See  these 
articles  under  the  respective  heads  in  Importation. 

By  37  G.  Ill-  c.  117,  ships  belonging  to  states  in 
amity  with  Great  Britain,  may  import  and  export 
to  and  from  the  British  possessions  such  goods, 
&c.  as  shall  be  permitted  by  the  East  India  direc- 
tors, and  thus  to  continue  during  the  company V  ex- 
clusive trade. 


Africa. 
The  Rules  and  Exceptions  are  similar  to  those  of  Asia. 


Same  as  Asia  and  Africa,  except  American  states. 

By  the  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  confirmed  by  13  Car.  II. 
'C.  14,  no  goods  or  commodities  shall  be  exported  or 
imported  from  or  to  any  of  the  British  colonies  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  but  in  vessels  which  truly 
belong  to  the  people  of  England,  Ireland,  "Wales,  or 
Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  navigated  ivith  a  master 
and  three-fourths  British  sailors,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  ship  and  cargo. 

Exceptions  luith  respect  to  Persons.  By34G.III.c. 
7,  foreign  seamen  serving  on  board  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  of  war  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  may  be  employed 
as  British  seamen. 

By  35  G.  III.  c.  56,  subjects  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, employed  in  the  fisheries,  are  also  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  British  seamen. 

By  33  G.  III.  c.  26,  ships  and  vessels  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade  shall  be  navigated  by  waster  and 
mariners  all  British  seamen. 

By  the  acts  of  union,  Scotch  and  Irish  subjects 
shall  be  deemed  British  seamen. 

For  a  particular  enumeration   of  the  exceptions  to 
the  navigation  laws,  see    Exports,  Fisheries,  Imports, 
Register  cf  .Ships,   Treaties. 
NAVIGABLE  CANALS.     Canals  for  inl.uul  navisra- 


America. 

By  7  Ann.  c.  8.  s.  12,  and  i  G.  I.  stat.  2.  c.  18.  s. 
10,  Jesuits  bark,  sarsaparilla,  balsam  ofPeru,  Tolu, 
and  all  other  American  drugs,  may  be  imported  from 
any  of  the  American  plantations,   though   not  the 

place  of  their  growth. 


tion,  though  at  first  much  opposed,  as  tending  to  in- 
jure the  coasting  trade,  the  great  depot  for  our  navy, 
and  also  to  destroy  much  of  the  land  tlu-ough  which 
they  pass,  are  now  universally  allowed  to  be  of  great 
utility  ;  they  facilitate  the  communication  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  reduce  the  price  of 
carriage,  and  enable  the  firmer  and  manufacturer  to 
send  their  goods  cheaper  to  market. 

We  shall  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  reader  by  a 
detail  of  the  ancient  canals  of  Egypt,  the  great  royal 
canal  of  China,  or  the  numerous  canals  of  Holland, 
France,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  but  proceed  to  give  a 
concise  account  of  inland  navigation  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

The  duks  of  Bridgewater  set  the  example  of  these 
useful  works.  JNIr.  James  Brindley,  one  of  those  won- 
derful men  of  genius  which  seldom  appear,  formed 

a  plan, 
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^.  a  plan,  by  means  of  canals,  to  unite  the  four  great 
.  rivers  of  England,  the  Thames,  Trait,  Mersey,  and 
Severn,  on  which  stand  the  four  great  ports  of  the 
kingdom,  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull. 
This  was  by  the  many  trciucJ  as  chimerical.  The 
duke  of  Bridgewater,  however,  having  the  judgir.ent 
and  discernment  to  discover  at  once  the  practicability 
and  great  national  benefit  of  this  plan,  resolved  him- 
.   self  to  begin  the  wq^k  of  inland  navigation. 

The  duke  had  at  Worsley,  about  seven  miles  from 
RIanchester,  a  large  estate,  rich  in  coal,  but  which 
had  been  of  no  value,  as  the  expence  of  land  carriage 
would  have  rendered  them  too  dear  for  the  market. 
On  consulting  ]\Ir.  Brindley,  that  gentleman  surveyed 
the  ground,  and  dethrcd  a  canal  to  be  practicable. 
His  grace  therefore  resolved  to  effect  his  plan,  and 
thus  they  had  jointly  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of 
having  first  introduced  canal  nmigariou  into  this 
kingdom. 

The  plan  being  fixed  on,  the  duke,  in  the  year 
1758,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  to  make  a  navi- 
gable canal  from  the  township  cf  Salford  to  or  near 
Worsley-niill  and  Middlewoc>d,  and  to  a  plate  called 
HoUen's-ferry,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  But  after 
he  had  completed  the  caiial  to  the  highway  between 
Warrington  and  Manchester,  it  was  discovered  that 
it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  carry  it  over  the  Ir- 
well,  and  extend  it  to  Longford-bridge.  An  act  was 
accordingly  obtained  for  liiat  purpose.  On  a  farther 
survey,  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  practicable  to 
extend  the  canal  from  Longford-bridge  to  a  place  on 
the  river  Mersey,  called  the  Hempstones  ;  a  third 
act  was  obtained  for  that  purpose.  The  whole  navi- 
gation was  then  proceeded  on  and  completed,  being 
more  than  twenty-nine  miles  in  length,  and  having 
at  its  fall  into  the  Mersey  locks  which  let  boats  down 
ninety-five  feet,  for  it  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  on  a 
level  the  whole  length  to  that  place.  To  the  hill 
where  the  coals  arc  dug  a  subterraneous  passage  is 
cut  large  enough  for  the  admission  of  flat-bottomed 
boats,  which  are  towed  by  hand-rails.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance, 
the  passage  divides  into  two  channels,  which  have 
been  far  extended,  and  may  be  carried  farther  at 
pleasure.  In  some  pljccs  it  is  cut  through  the  solid 
rock,  and  in  others  aiehcd  with  brick.     There  are 
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several  air  tunnels  cut  through,  near  forty  yards  deep. 
The  coals  are  brought  to  the  boats  in  low  carriages ; 
and  as  the  passage  is  on  a  descent,  although  they  hold 
a  ton  each,  they  are  easily  drawn  along  by  men  on  a 
rail-way  to  a  stage  over  the  canal,  and  then  shot  into 
the  boats. 

The  canal  is  in  some  places  carried  over  the  roads 
on  arches,  and  in  those  places  where  the  arch  is  not 
high  enough  for  carriages  to  pass,  the  road  has  been 
sunk  at  a  great  expence,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
passage.  But  the  most  stupendous  work  on  this  canal 
is  the  bridge  and  aqueduct  over  the  river  Irwell.  At 
Barton-bridge,  three  miles  from  the  bason,  is  an  aque- 
duct which  conveys  the  canal  over  a  valley  for  200 
yards,  and  over  the  navigable  river  Irwell,  above  forty 
feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  river.  The  canal  is 
carried  over  the  meadows  on  each  side  of  the  river 
Mersey,  and  over  a  place  called  Saitmoor,  at  an  in- 
credible e.xpcuce. 

The  next  canal  undertaken  in  this  kingdom  was 
that  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  in  Scotland,  in 
order  to  make  a  communication  between  the  east  and 
west  seas.  A  subscription  to  this  purpose  was  made 
principally  among  the  enterprizing  merchants  of 
Glasgow  i  and  an  act  having  been  passed  for  the 
purpose,  the  work  was  begun  in  1768  by  Mr.  Smea- 
ton  the  engineer.  This  work  has  now  been  com- 
pleted several  years,  and  been  found  not  only  highly 
beneficial  to  commerce  and  the  country,  but  profitable 
to  the  subscribers.  Its  extreme  length  is  35  miles, 
rising  and  falling  160  feet,  by  means  of  39  locks. 
Vessels  drawing  eight  feet  water,  and  not  exceeding 
19  feet  beam,  and  73  feet  in  length,  pass  with  ease. 
There  is  a  collateral  branch  which  communicates 
with  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  fi-om  the  Trent  to  the 
Mersey  was  authorized  by  stat.  6  G.  111.  of  which, 
as  it  has  been  maile  the  model  of  the  subsequent 
canal  acts,  we  shall  give  a  concise  abridgment  of  the 
principal  heads. 

The  preamble  states  the  advantages  which  will 
arise  from  making  the  said  canal,  and  it  is  enacted, 
that  certain  persons  therein  named  shall  be  a  boiiy 
politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Company  of 
Proprietors  fcr  the  Navigation  from  the  Trent  to  the 
Jilersey;  and  authorizes  them  to  cut  a  canal  from 
3  Z  Wilder- 
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Wiliicr-fcrry,  in  the  county  of  Dcrby^  to  or  near 
Aston,  Weston,  anJ  Eirgington,  Burton,  Wichnor, 
Haywood,  Sandon,  Stone,  'J  rcntham.  Stoke,  New- 
castle, Harecastle,  Lawton,  Sandbach,  Middlewich, 
Preston-brook,  and  Runcorn  •,  with  power  to  enter 
on  any  land,  set  off,  dig,  cnt,  and  make  the  said 
canal,  with  the  necessary  towing-paths,  bridges,  tun- 
nels, aqueducts,  sluices,  locks,  rivers,  reservoirs,  &c. 
and  to  erect  the  necessary  wharfs,  quays,  landing 
places,  cranes,  and  other  works,  paying  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  damage.  The  usual  powers  to  bo- 
dies politic  are  given,  and  commissioners  appointed 
to  settle  differences.  The  proprietors  are  authorized  to 
raise  among  themselves  130,0001.  divided  into  650 
shares  of  200I.  each  -,  every  subscriber  to  have  a  vote 
for  each  share,  and  none  to  possess  more  than  20  -, 
by  subsequent  acts  the  farther  sum  of  194,250!.  has 
been  allowed  to  be  raised.  General  meetings  twice 
in  the  year;  a  committee  of  21  to  be  chosen  by  the 
general  meeting,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany. To  destroy  the  works  of  the  canal  is  declared 
felony;  the  person  guilty  to  be  transported  for  seven 
years.  The  companv  to  take  for  carriage  a  sum  not 
exceeding  i^d.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  a  .'"arther  rate 
for  wharfage  of  such  goods  as  shall  remain  on  the 
wharfs  above  24  hours.  Paving-stones,  gravel,  sand, 
and  all  materials  for  making  roads  (limestones  ex- 
cepted), dung,  soil,  marl,  and  other  manure  for  land, 
exempted  from  any  duty,  provided  the  same  be  con- 
veyed when  the  water  flows  over  the  weirs  of  the  locks. 

The  duke  of  Bridgewater  made  an  agreement  with 
this  company  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  part  of  their 
line  from  Preston-brook,  and  thus  was  enabled  to 
carry  his  navigable  canal  into  the  river  Mersey  below 
Runcorn-gap. 

From  the  Grand  Trunk  tiiere  have  been  since, 
under  the  authority  of  acts  of  parliament,  a  variety 
of  branches  cut,  as  well  as  rail-ways. 

A  canal  was,  under  6  Geo.  III.  c.  97,  and  several 
subsequent  acts,  made  from  the  river  Severn  to  join 
the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal.  The  line  of  this  canal 
is  from  a  place  called  Stourport,  to  pass  Mitten,  near 
to  Kidderminster,  Wolverhampton,  Penkridge,  and 
Texall,  to  Haywood.  This  is  called  the  Staffordshire 
and  Worcester  Canal. 

An  act  passed  9  Geo.  III.  c.53,  for  making  a  nn- 
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vigable  cut  or  canal  from  Birmingham  to  Bilston, 
and  thence  to  join  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcester 
canal  near  Atherly  ;  and  both  this  and  the  preceding 
canal  have  amply  recompensed  the  subscribers. 

Kearly  the  same  set  of  proprietors  who  had  en- 
gaged in  the  Birmingham  canal  applied  for  an  act  to 
cut  a  canal  from  Birmingham  to  Fazely,  and  then 
to  join  the  Coventry  canal.  These  two  canals  were 
by  a  subsequent  act  of  21  G.  III.  united,  under  the 
title  of  the  Birmingham  Canal  Company. 

Another  canal  to  communicate  with  these  was 
planned,  and  an  act  passed  in  the  23  Geo.  III.  for 
m:ikmg  a  canal  from  Wyrly-bank  to  communicate 
with  the  Birmingham  and  Fazely  canal,  near  Wol- 
verhampton, to  which  the  title  of  Wyrly  and  Es- 
sington  Canal  was  given ;  and  this  was  afterwards 
extended,  and  they  were  empowered  to  join  the  Co- 
ventry canal  near  Huddersfield. 

By  Mr.  Brindley's  plan,  all  these  northern  canals 
were  to  communicate  with  a  line  of  navigation  to 
London,  which  was  to  be  effected  by  two  different 
companies ;  one  to  take  the  line  from  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  can.d  at  Frudley-heath  to  Coventry,  and  the 
other  from  Coventry  to  Oxford.  Both  the  Coventry 
and  the  Oxford  canal  have  since  been  completed. 

The  Stourbridge  canal  act  passed  in  1776,  and 
was  intended  to  open  to  that  town  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcester  canal. 
7'he  same  year  an  act  passed  for  a  canal  from  the 
Stourbridge  navigation  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dudley,  and  which,  by  the  25  G.  III.  was  extended 
to  join  a  canal  from  Birmingham  to  Worcester. 

In  the  year  1789  an  act  was  p.issed  to  make  a  canal 
from  Birmingham  to  Warwick ;  another  from  the 
Warwick  canal  to  Napton,  and  to  join  the  Oxford 
canal  at  Brampton.  In  1787  another  act  passed  for 
making  a  canal  from  the  Birmingham  and  Worcester 
navigations  to  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

In  1 79 1  an  act  passed  to  make  a  canal  from  Wor- 
cester to  Birmingham.  This,  however,  is  still  un- 
finished, the  money  raised  being  insufficient. 

There  is  a  small  canal  from  the  Severn  to  open  a 
communication  with  Droitwich. 

In  proceeding  to  the  north,  we  find  a  small 
canal,  called  the  Lankey  Canal.  An  act  passed 
23  Geo.  II.  to  make  a  small  brook,  called  Lankey- 

brook, 
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brook,  navigable  into  the  Mersey  j  but  on  a  survcr 
it  was  found  that  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  make 
a  collateral  cut  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  and  in  1760 
an  act  passed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  canal  was 
quickly  finished.  This  may  therefore  in  one  respect 
be  deemed  the  oldest  canal  navigation  in  England,  as 
it  was  the  first  completed.  It  has  on  it  eight  locks 
of  about  15  feet  fall  each,  and  two  double  locks  of 
50  feet  fall.  It  was  planned  to  convey  down  copper 
ore  and  coals  from  the  mines. 

The  act  to  enable  the  proprietors  to  cut  a  canal 
from  Leeds  to  Liverpool  passed  in  1770.  This  was 
an  extensive  concern,  for  not  less  than  320,000!.  was 
raised  to  put  it  in  execution ;  but  this  sum  was  ex- 
pended before  much  more  than  sixty  miles  were  ac- 
complished, the  whole  intended  line  being  129  miles. 
In  1790  the  company  obtained  an  act  to  vary  tlicir 
line,  and  to  raise  a  further  sum  of  money  ;  and  in 
1 794  another  act  for  farther  alteration;  but  this  mo- 
ney is  expended,  and  the  canal  still  remains  unfi- 
nished. 

In  1 77 1  an  act  was  obtained  to  make  a  canal  from 
Bridport  to  join  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canals  at 
Vindhill  in  Yorkshire.  This  small  canal  is  about 
three  miles  long,  and  has  eight  locks,  being  executed 
at  the  expence  of  about  6o,oool.  Another  act  passed 
tO-makK:  a  canal  from  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal 
to  Lancaster  and  Kendal,  passing  by  the  town  of 
Chorley,  Preston,  &c.  This  line  was  afterwards,  by 
act  of  32  Geo.  III.  extended.  The  aqueduct  of  this 
canal,  from  the  river  Lure  near  Lancaster,  will  be  the 
first  thing  of  the  kind  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe, 
and  will  consist  of  five  arches  70  feet  span.  Another, 
I<ord  Thanet,  in  1772,  obtained  an  act  to  cut  through 
his  own  grounds  from  Skipton  into  the  Leeds  canal. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  kingdom,  we  fin<l  a  canal 
from  Market-Wigton  to  the  river  Trent.  An  act  for 
this  purpose  passed  in  1772.  The  great  view  in  this 
work  was  to  drain  the  neighbouring  lands,  with  the 
double  intention  of  making  also  a  navigable  cut  or 
canal.  It  has  been  completed,  and  turns  out  very 
advantageous. 

A  small  canal  harbour  was  cut  to  join  the  rivers  Ousc 
and  Aire,  and  another  fi-om  the  Dun  to  the  Trent, 
called  the  Keardley  Canal.  A  canal  has  also  been 
cut  from  Barnsley  to  the  Aire,  called  thc-Bamsley 
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Canal,  and  another  into  the  Don,  called  the  Dearne 
and  Don  Canal.  We  find  also  a  canal  from  the  Don 
to  the  Trent. 

As  long  ago  as  i/flp,  Mr.  Brindlcy  projected  a 
navigable  canal  from  Chesterfield  to  the  Trent ;  he 
surveyed  the  ground,  and  stated  the  estimate  at 
loojoocl.  Next  year,  in  1770,  an  act  was  obtained, 
and  the  work  carried  on  by  Mr.  Brindley  during  his 
life,  but  completed  by  Mr.  Hcnshall.  On  this  canal 
is  a  tunnel  3000  yards  long ;  the  length  of  the  canal 
is  45  miles,  the  rise  from  Chesterfield  to  Norwood 
45  feet,  and  the  fall  from  Norwood  to  the  river  335 
fJct. 

In  the  year  1793  an  act  passed  to  cut  a  canal  from 
tlie  river  Trent,  near  Swardstone,  to  'Derby,  and 
thence  to  Little  Eaton,  wth  a  cut  to  Derby  to  join 
the  Erewash  canal.  The  Erewash  navigation  has  also 
another  canal,  which  communicates  with  it  at  its 
head,  and  runs  into  the  'J  rent.  This  was  cut  for  the 
convenience  of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  is  called 
the  Nottingham  Canal. 

In  1793  an  act  passed  to  make  a  small  canal  from 
near  Ulverstone  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half  long. 

Some  time  ago,  Kir  John  Ramsdcn  had  cut  a  canal 
from  the  river  Calder  into  the  river  Calne,  ntar 
Huddersfield  ;  and  in  1792  an  act  passed  to  make  a 
canal  from  Manchester  to  Ashton-under-Line.  In 
1794,  two  acts  passed ;  one  for  making  a  canal  from 
the  Calder  navigation  to  Manchester,  to  be  called  the 
Rochdale  Canal ;  and  the  other  from  Sir  John  Rams- 
den's  canal  to  the  Ashton-under-Line  canal,  to  be 
called  the  Huddersfield  Canal.  These,  with  the  Cal- 
der- navigation,  form  a  complete  communication  one 
with  the  other ;  and  the  same  year  an  act  for  making 
a  canal  from  Ashton-under-Line  to  Chapel-frith 
passed,  which  has  greatly  extended  that  connection. 

In  the  west  of  England,  and  Wales,  we  find  a  v;ist 
variety  of  canals,  which  must  greatly  tend  to  improve 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  increase  its  connnerce. 
As  early  as  the  year  1730,  a  scheme  was  prixluccd  to 
make  the  river  of  Stroudwater  navi,:;able  to  the  Se- 
vern, but  this  was  never  compleieil ;  and  in  1755 
another  scheme  was  brought  forward,  which  was 
likewise  dropped;  but  in  the  year  1774  an  act  was 
obtained  to  make  a  navigation  by  means  of  a  new 
canal,  which  was  soon  finished,  and  extends  about 
3  Z  2  e'F''l 
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eight  miles.  This  led  the  way  for  completing  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Thames  and  Severn  ;  and  in 
1783  an  act  passed  for  making  a  canal  from  Stroud 
to  the  town  of  Lochlade,  both  in  Gloucestershire,  at 
the  latter  place  to  join  the  Thames. 

This  canal  begins  at  the  Stroudwater  navigation, 
and  proceeds  to  Lochlade,  a  line  of  thirty-eight  miles 
and  a  half.  At  Saperton  there  is  a  tunnel  of  tv.'o 
miles  and  a  half  in  length,  built  of  masonry,  and 
arched  over,  with  an  interverted  arch  at  the  bottom. 
This  canal  opens  an  intercourse  between  London  and 
the  ports  of  Wales,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Worces- 
ter, and  all  the  towns  on  the  Severn. 

In  1769,  application  was  made  to  parliament  for 
an  act  to  make  a  navigable  canal  from  the  city  of 
Chester  to  Middl&i.vich ;  but  by  a  very  extraordinary 
clause  inserted  in  the  act,  the  proprietors  were  pre- 
vented from  uniting  with  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
canal  at  Middlewich.  A  canal  was  soon  completed 
under  this  act  to  Nantwich,  having  a  fall  from  the 
summit  to  Chester  of  170  feet,  and  from  the  summit 
to  Nantwich  of  40  feet.  This  canal  has  for  many 
years,  for  want  of  communication  with  other  canals, 
proved  a  very  unprofitable  undertaking. 

In  1794,  the  34th  G.  in.  an  act  was  obtained  to 
en.VDie  certain  persons  to  cut  a  canal  from  Shrews- 
bury to  the  river  I\Iersey  near  Netherspool,  to  pass 
by  the  town  of  Ellesmere,  from  whence  it  is  stiled 
the  Ellesmere  Canal.  The  length  is  57  miles,  and  it 
has  on  it  537  feet  of  lockage,  and  one  of  the  finest 
aqueducts,  over  the  river  Dee,  ever  erected  in  this 
country.  There  are  also  two  tunnels  on  this  canal. 
So  great  and  important  was  this  undertaking  con- 
ceived to  be,  even  from  the  beginning,  that  the  pro- 
prietors were  allowed  to  raise  a  sum  not  less  than 
400,000!.  to  complete  it. 

The  canal  called  the  Shropshire  Canal,  the  act  for 
which  was  obtained  in  the  year  1788,  proceeds  from 
Donington-wood  to  the  Severn  ;  it  is  only  seven  miles 
and  a  half  long,  but  has  a  rise  and  fall  of  420  feet, 
■which  is  managed  by  three  inclined  planes. 

A  small  canal  has  been  cut  also  from  Donington- 
wood,  in  the  parish  of  Lillcshall,  to  or  near  Nevr- 
port,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  by  Lord  Staflbrd  and 
the  two  Mr.  Gilberts,  which  is  about  six  miles  long, 
and  is  their  private  property.     A  canal  was  also  cut 
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in  1789  from  Ketley  ii-on-works  in  Shropshire  to  the 
Shropshire  canal. 

'J  he  Montgomeryshire  canal  act  passed  in  1794, 
and  enables  the  proprittors  to  cut  a  canal  from  the 
lime-works  of  Portywean  in  Shropshire,  to  Newtown 
in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  with  a  branch  to 
Crumlin-bridge.  This  canal  was  begun  in  1792.  A 
small  canal  from  Combe-hill,  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester, was  begun  the  same  year. 

An  act  passed  in  1 793  for  a  canal  from  the  town 
of  Brecknock  to  the  Monmouthshire  canal  at  Ponti- 
pool.  The  date  and  particulars  of  the  Monmouth- 
shire canal  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  with  pre- 
cision. 

A  canal  has  been  cut  from  Swansea  to  Hennayadd, 
which  is  called  the  Swansea  or  Glamorganshire  Canal. 

A  canal  is  also  begun  from  the  Glamorganshire 
canal  to  Aberdon,  in  the  same  county.  The. act 
passed  in  1793.  Its  length  is  about  eight  miles.  The 
s.ime  year  an  act  passed  for  making  a  canal  from  .the 
town  of  Brecknock  to  the  Monmouthshire  canal,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles  and  a  half.  ■  • 

The  completion  of  Mr.  Brindley's  great  plan  for 
communicating  with  the  city  of  London  and  the  great 
northern  ports  was  reserved  till  die  year  1 794,  when 
an  act  passed  for  making  a  canal  from  the  Oxford 
canal,  at  Braunston,  to  the  Thames  near  Brentford, 
a  line  of  90  miles,  with  796  feet  lockage,  by  120 
iocks  and  three  tunnels.  The  estimated  expence 
500,000!. 

Soon  after,  an  act  was  obtained  to  cut  a  canal  from 
tlie  Grand  Junction  near  Uxbridge,  to  Paddington. 
Tills  fully  completes  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Briiid- 
ley. 

In  tlie  eastern  part  of  England,  we  find  a  navi- 
gable canal  from  Laiigley-bridge  to  the  river  Trent, 
and  anotlier  from  Chesterfield  to  the. river  Trent. 

In  1776,  a  navigation  was  begun  from  Loughbo- 
rough into  tlie  river  Severn;  and  in  1791  an  act 
passed  to  make  a  navigable  communication  froip  .the 
Loughborougli  canal  and  town  of  Leicester,  v^-ith 
rail-ways  to  certain  places  in  tlie  neighboui'hood. 
Another  act  passed  for  extending  the  Leicester  navi- 
gation to  Melton-Mowbray. 

In  1792,  an  act  passed  for  making  a  canal  from 
Sleaford- castle  to  tlie  river  Witham,  in  the  county 
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of  Lincoln;  and  an  act  passed  in  the  33d  year  of 
Geo.  III.  for  making  a  canal  from  South  Kelsey  to 
the  town  of  Carston,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  be  called 
the  Carston  Canal. 

An  act  passed  in  1793  for  making  a  navigable 
communication  between  the  town  of  Chelmsford  and 
the  river  Blackwater,  near  Maiden  in  Essex,  a  length 
of  thirteen  miles  and  a  half,  ten  of  which  is  by  tlis 
rivers,  and  the  rest  by  the  new  cuts. 

A  canal  from  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
river  Trent,  was  begun  in  1792,  and  is  now  cutting. 

Another  from  Melton-Mowbray  and  the  town  of 
Leveit,  to  Ockspord  in  Rutlandshire.  The  act  passed 
in  1792. 

Another  from  the  town  of  Leicester  to  Northamp- 
ton, which  is  called  the  LTnion  Can.il. 

Another  from  Newberry  to  the  river  Avon,  called 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal. 

And  another  from  the  Coventry  canal  to  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche.     Some  other  small    canals  have  also 
been  made,  but  of  no  great  consequence. 
*^     NAVY  AGENT.     See  Jgeni. 
NAVY  BILLS.     See  Funds. 

NEAT,  or  Net,  is  the  weight  of  any  pure  commodity 
alone,  without  the  cask,  bag,  dross,  &c.  In  accounts 
it  is  the  amount  that  remains  after  every  deduction  is 
made  that  custom  or  agreement  has  rendered  ne- 
cessary. 
NECESSITY.  Thelawchargesnomanwithdefault where 
the  act  is  compulsory  andnotvoluntary,  andwlierethcre 
is  not  a  consent  and  election  ;  for  although  by  statute 
every  merchant  setting  his  merchandize  on  land,  with- 
'6ut  satisfying  the  customer  or  agreeing  for  it,  shall 
forfeit  his  merchandize-,  and  if  it  so  happens,  that  by  a 
tempest  merchandize  is  thrown  overboard,  whereby 
the  merchant  agrees  with  the  customer  by  estimation, 
which  is  erroneous,  yet  the  over  quantity  is  not  for- 
feited ;  the  necessity  of  the  case  dispenses  with  the 
direct  letter  of  a  statute  law. 

If  in  danger  of  tempest  those  who  arc  in  a  ship 
throw  overboard  other  men's  goods,  they  are  not  an- 
swerable ;  also  if  a  fire  happens  in  a  street,  a  person 
may  justify  pulling  down  the  wall  or  house  of  another 
to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading. 

Compulsion  and  inevitable  necessity  are  considered 
by  the  learned  Blackstone,  among  those  causes  from 
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whence  arises  a  defect  of  will,  and  under  which, 
therefore,  an  action  is  not  to  be  considered  as  cri- 
minal which  would  otherwise  be  so. 

Whatever  is  done  by  a  man  to  save  either  life  or 
limb,  is  considered  as  done  by  the  highest  necessity 
and  compulsion.  Therefore,  if  a  man  through  fear 
of  death  or  mayhem  is  prevailed  upon  to  execute  a 
deed,  or  do  any  other  legal  act,  these,  though  ac- 
companied with  all  requisite  solemnities,  may  be  af- 
terwards avoided  as  done  by  necessity. 

If  a  man  is  under  imprisonment,  or  illegally  re- 
strained of  liberty,  until  he  seals  a  bond  or  the  like, 
he  may  allege  this  imprisonment,  and  avoid  the 
extorted  bond  ;  but  if  a  man  be  lawfully  imprisoned, 
and  either  to  procure  his  discharge,  or  on  any 
other  fair  account,  seals  a  bond  or  deed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  attorney,  this  is  not  of  necessity,  and  he 
is  not  at  liberty  to  avoid  it.  2  Inst.  83. 
NETHERLANDS,  the  Low  Countries  or  Belgium,  si 
tuated  between  50  and  53  deg.  N.  lat.  and  2  &  7  deg. 
E.  long.  Till  the  late  revolution  it  was  divided  into 
three,  by  the  names  of  the  French  Netherlands,  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  and  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces. By  the  present  arrangement  of  affairs  all  the 
Netherlands  south  of  the  river  Waal,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Rhine,  belong  to  France,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  Dutch. 

Though  the  extent  of  the  Netherlands  is  not  great, 
yet  the  history  of  that  country  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, viewed  either  politically  or  commercially.  It 
was  there  that  commerce  flourished  first  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  where  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Amster- 
dam, &c.  &c.  rivalled  the  first  cities  in  tl»e  world 
for  wealth  and  commerce.  See  Hanscaik  Leaguty 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  United  Provinces. 
NEVIS  lies  about  seven  leagues  north  of  Montserrat, 
and  is  separated  from  St.  Christopher's  by  a  narrow 
channel ;  it  makes  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the 
sea,  being  a  large  conical  mountain,  covered  with 
fine  trees,  of  an  easy  ascent  on  every  side,  and  en 
tirely  cultivated.  The  circumference  is  about  21 
miles,  with  a  considerable  tract  of  level  ground  all 
around.  The  climate  is  temperate,  being  refreshed 
by  land  and  sea  breezes,  and  the  soil  vei7  fine.  The 
commodities  arc  chiefly  cotton  and  sugar,  and  the 
average  quantity  of  tlie  lattw  ii  4200  hogslieads,  o 
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ifSoo  weight  each.  'I'hc  number  of  inliabitants  are 
estimated  at  1500  whites  and  10,000  blacks.  The 
island  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  and  Iws  three  good 
roads  or  bays  with  small  towns  in  their  vicinity  ; 
Charleston,  the  seat  of  government,  Morcton  Bay, 
and  New  Castle ;  the  principal  fortification  is  at 
Charleston. 

NEAVFOUNDLAND  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  46  and  52  degrees  of 
iiorth  latitude,  and  between  53  and  59  degrees  west 
longitude;  separated  from  Labrador,  or  New  Britain, 
by  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  and  from  Canada,  by  the 
bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  being  550  miles  long  and  200 
broad.  From  the  produce  of  this  island  the  British  reap 
no  great  advantage,  the  soil  being  rocky  and  barren  ; 
liowever,  it  is  watered  by  several  good  rivers,  and  has 
many  large  and  good  harbours.  This  island,  in  case, 
at  any  future  period,  the  continent  shall  require  timber 
convenient  for  navigation,  it  is  said  will  afford  a 
large  supply  for  masts,  yards,  and  all  sorts  of  lumber 
for  the  West  India  trade ;  but  what  at  present  it  is 
chiefly  valued  for,  is  the  great  fishery  of  cod  carried 
on  upon  those  shoals  which  are  called  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland.  Great  Britain  and  North  America 
are  computed  annually  to  employ  3200  sail   of  small 

-  craft  in  this  fishery  ;  on  board  of  which,  and  on 
shore  to  cure  and  pack  the  fish,  arc  upwards  of 
100,000  hands;  so  that  this  fishery  is  not  only  a  very 
valuable  branch  of  trade  to  the  merchant,  but  a  com- 
fortable livelihood  to  so  many  thousand  of  poor 
people,  and  a  most  excellent  nursery  for  seamen. 
This  fishery  is  computed  greatly  to  increase  the  na- 
tional wealth  by  the  remittances  for  the  cod  sold  in  the 
North,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Levant. 
The  plenty  of  cod,  both  on  the  Great  Bank  and  the 
lesser  ones,  which  lii.'  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the 
island,  is  inconceivable  ;  and  not  only  cod,  but  several 
other  .species  of  fish,  are  caught  there  iji  abundance  ; 
all  of  which  are  nearly  in  an  equal  plenty  along  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  very  profit- 
able fisheries  are  carried  on  upon  all  their  coasts. 

The  French  prior  to  the  revolution  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  fisheries  on  the  north  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island,  which  was  confirmed  to  them  by 
the  late  definitive  treaty  with  the  French  republic. 


The  quantity  of  cod  caught  in  a  season  amounts  to 
between  3  and  400,000  quintals  of  Ii2lb.  each,  pro- 
ducing above  1 200  barrels  of  oil  from  the  livers  only. 
Each  ship  carries  12,  and  their  boats  eight  men.  Tlie 
average  number  of  fish  caught  by  one  man  in  a  season 
is  "oco.  There  is  no  gieater  or  better  nursery  for 
seamen.  For  the  liberty  of  the  French  to  fish  here, 
see  Treiiiics. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  America 
are  allowed  the  same  privilege  of  fishery  as  they  en- 
joyed before  their  independence.  The  chief  towns 
in  Newfoundland  are  Placentia,  Bonavista,  and  St. 
John's-,  but  not  above  ii^o  families  remain  here  in 
winter.  A  small  squadron  of  men  of  war  are  sent 
out  every  spring  to  protect  the- fisheries  and  inha- 
bitants, the  admiral  of  which  for  the  time  being  is 
governor  of  the  island,  besides  whom  there  are  two 
lieutenant-governors,  one  at  Placentia,  and  the  other 
at  St.  John's. 
NEUTRALITY.  A  state  not  engaged  in  alliance 
with  either  of  the  belligerent  powers,  is  not  ob- 
liged to  take  part  in  a  war;  but  while  it  preserves  a 
strict  neutrality,  has  a  right  to  insist  on  being  treated 
as  neutral  by  the  powers  at  war.  To  observe  an 
entire  neutrality,  a  state  must  abstain  from  all  par- 
ticipation whatever  in  warlike  expeditions.  It  must 
grant  or  refuse  nothing  to  one  of  the  belligerent 
powers  which  may  be  useful  or  necessary  to  such 
power  in  prosecuting  the  war,  without  granting  or 
refusing  it  to  the  opposite  party  ;  it  must,  in  short, 
not  favour  one  of  the  parties  more  than  the  other. 
Hostilities  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  territory  or 
parts  of  the  sea  under  the  dominion  of  a  neutral 
power,  without  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
But  the  booty  which  a  captor  brings  or  sends  into  a 
neutral  territory  cannot  on  that  account  be  claimed 
by  the  original  proprietor.  The  captor  may  even  sell 
such  booty  in  a  neutral  territory,  if  it  has  not  been 
otherwise  settled  by  treaty. 

The  property  of  a  neutral  pov.'er,  whether  move- 
able or  immoveable,  found  in  the  territory  of  an 
enemy,  ought  to  be  exempt  from  hostilities.  Sove- 
reigns, however,  have  sometimes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war  laid  an  embargo  on  the  ships  of 
neutral  nations  lying  in  their  ports,  and  even  seized 
them  in  order  to  employ  them  in  the  .service  of  the 
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fleet,  paying  them  for  their  services.  This  right  is 
at  most  doubtful,  and  in  a  number  of  treaties  it  has 
been  provided  against. 

One  of  the  most  important  articles  to  he  consi- 
dered in  treating  of  the  laws  of  neutrality  is  the 
commerce  between  neutral  and  belligerent  nations. 

A  4ieutral  nation  may  permit  its  subjects  to  carry 
all  sorts  of  merchandize,  including  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, to  the  powers  at  war,  or  to  any  of  them  with 
which  this  commerce  may  be  carried  on  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  So  long  as  the  sovereign  power  in  a 
neutral  nation  does  not  interfere  by  prohibiting  com- 
merce with  either  or  all  of  the  powers  at  war,  so 
long,  it  would  seem,  the  nation  does  not  transgress 
the  laws  of  neutrality.  However,  a  power  at  war 
having  a  right  to  hinder  its  enemy  from  reinforcing 
itself  by  the  reception  of  warlike  stores,  necessity 
may  authorize  it  to  prevent  merchandize  of  this  kind 
frona  being  conveyed  to  the  enemy  by  a  neutral 
power  ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  captor  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  sequestering  such  merchandize  till  the 
end  of  the  war,  or  if  he  apply  them  to  his  own 
use,  he  ought  to  pay  the  full  value  to  the  neutral  pro- 
prietor. But  every  sovereign  engaged  in  war  may 
prohibit  all  commerce  whatever  with  the  enemy,  in 
his  own  territory  and  maritime  dominion  ;  in  the 
places,  provinces,  &:c.  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
in  such  places  as  he  is  able  to  keep  blockaded  so  as 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  foreigner.  In  all  these 
cases  he  may  attach  the  penalty  of  confiscation  or 
other  punishment  on  those  who  carry  on  such  pro- 
hibited commerce.  But  no  power  has  a  right  to  con- 
fiscate the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  a  neutral 
vessel,  navigating  in  a  free  or  neutral  sea,  nor  neutral 
goods  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy,  provided,  in 
both  cases,  these  goods  be  not  warlike  stores.  A 
belligerent  power  has  a  right,  even  on  a  free  sea,  to 
bring  a  neutral  vessel  to,  and  insist  on  a  proof  of  her 
neutrality.  This  point,  however,  has  been  differently 
decided  in  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  late 
decisionsare  in  favour  of  the  right  of  stopping  a  neutral 
vessel.  Sec  Garrel.'s  v.  Kensi/i^ion,  8  Term  Rep.  230, 
and  the  case  of  the  Maria,  Paulsen,  master,  decided  the 
iith  June  !799,  in  the  court  of  Admiralty,  in  Dr. 
Robinson's  Reports. 

In  the  cas«e  of  a  dispute  coneerning  the  lawfulness 
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of  a  prize  made  on  a  free  sea  ;  if  the  two  nations  do 
not  settle  it  in  an  amicable  manner,  judges  of 
both  nations  are  to  determine  it  by  a  iudicial  de- 
cision. 

It  is  now  generally  understood,  that  a  neutral 
power  ought  not  to  transjiort  to  either  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers,  merchandize  unequivocally  intended 
for  warlike  purposes,  and  what  are  commonly  called 
contraband;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  this  with  the 
greater  precision,  maritime  powers,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  war,  generally  advertise  the  neutral  powers  that 
they  shall  look  on  certain  specific  articles  as  contra- 
band, and  notify  the  penalties  they  intend  to  inflict 
on  those  who  shall  be  found  conveying  them  to  the 
enemy. 

A  nation  which  authorizes  contraband  commerce 
is  considered  to  have  violated  its  neutrality,  and  the 
belligerent  power  against  which  such  commerce  ope- 
rates, confiscates  the  contraband  merchandize,  and 
sometimes  also  the  vessel.  On  this  point,  where  there 
are  no  treaties,  the  conduct  of  the  belligerent  powers 
is  extremely  various. 

As  to  merchandize  not  contraband,  it  is  generally 
allowed  that  neutral  powers  have  a  right  to  transport 
them  to  the  enemy,  except  into  places  blockaded, 
with  which  all  commerce  is  prohibited.  But  neutral 
merchant  vessels  ought,  when  at  .'^ca,  to  submit  to 
the  customary  examination,  which  has  been  almost 
uniformly  confirmed  by  treaties  of  commerce  between 
the  different  powers. 

When  a  prize  has  been  made,  the  captor  cannot 
appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  till  it  has  been  con- 
demned as  lawful  prize  in  a  court  of  admiralty.  Every 
sovereign  is  entitled  to  institute  courts  of  adnnralty, 
with  full  powers  to  determine  on  the  legality  of  all 
prizes  made  by  his  subjects.  In  trials  of  this  sort  the 
original  owners  of  the  prize,  or  those  who  claim  in 
their  stead,  are  required  to  prove  that  the  prize  is 
not  a  lawful  one.  CJreat  Britain  has  even  established 
it  as  a  principle,  that  if  a  neutral  vessel  does  not 
produce  to  the  captor,  when  met  at  sea,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  her  neutrality,  she  shall  be  obliged  to  pay 
costs.  In  other  respects,  it  is  not  the  law  of  the 
country  whi  re  the  court  isheUl,  but  existing  treaties, 
and  the  universal  law  of  nations,  that  ought  to  be  rJie 
b.isis  on  which  all  decidons  of  this  sort  are  founded. 

It 
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It  was  formerly  a  rule  to  return  to  the  proprietors 
the  neutral  goods  taken  on  board  of  an  enemy's 
vessel,  and  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  an  enemy 
found  on  board  of  a  neutral  vessel.  But  at  present, 
regard  is  had  to  the  property  of  the  vessel  and  not 
the  goods  ;  so  that  a  neutral  vessel  saves  the  goods 
of  an  enemy,  and  neutral  goods  found  on  board  of 
an  enemy  are  confiscated, 
NEUTRx\Ii  SHIPS,  are  ships  belonging  to  states  which, 
with  respet  to  belligerent  powers,  remain  neutral,  and 
by  the  law  of  nations  are  not  to  assist  either  party  with 
warlike  stores,  and  in  certain  cases,  as  where  the  place 
is  in  a  state  of  blockade,  with  provisions. 

Warlike  stores,  as  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  when 
sent  to  either  party,  are  always  deemed  contraband 
by  the  other,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  are  subject  to 
capture  and  confiscation,  in  whatever  vessel  they  are 
found,  this  species  of  commerce  being  inconsistent 
with  neutrality,  and  the  insurance  upon  such  pro- 
perty will  be  void. 

Not  only  arms,  powder,  ball,  and  other  ammu- 
nition, but  also  horses  and  furniture,  pitch,  tar,  sails, 
hemp  and  cordage,  masts,  yards,  and  all  other  neces- 
saries for  the  building  and  equipment  of  ships,  are 
by  the  law  of  nations  generally  deemed  contraband. 
What  shall  not  be  deemed  contraband  are  gene- 
rally specified  in  th6  treaties  between  particular 
states. 

A  neutral  ship  refusing  to  submit  to  search,  or  to 
produce  her  papers,  will  be  subject  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions to  condemnation.  See  Ltsttrarice,  Neutralift. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,  a  large  and  ancient 
sea-port  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  on  the 
River  TjTie,  to  which  the  ancient  barrier  between 
England  and  Scotland,  called  the  Picts'  Wall,  for- 
merly abutted. 

The  quay  is  excellent,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  famous  for  its  manufactory  of  glass,  grind- 
stones, and  the  coal-works  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Iron  and  steel  manufactories  are  also  established 
with  success  and  to  a  considerable  extent.  Earthen- 
ware is  also  manufactured  here  ;  for,  like  all  coal 
countries,  it  is  favourable  for  the  establishment  of 
manufactures  that  require  great  consumption  of  fuel. 
About  1,200,000  tons  of  coals  are  yearly  exported, 
which,  allowing  six  voyages  or  trips  in  a  year,  would 
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require  200,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  about  15,000 
seamen, 

NE\*  ENGLAND,     ^tt  England,  Nnv. 

NEW  HOLLAND.     See  South  Wales,  New. 

NEW  YORK.     See  Tori,  New. 

NEW  ZEALAND.     See  Zealand,  Neiv. 

NON  CLAIM.  Where  one  person  has  a  demand  upon 
another,  and  does  not  enforce  his  claim  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  he  is  precluded  by  law  from  bringing 
his  action  to  enforce  it ;  and  where  a  creditor  neg- 
lects to  make  his  claim  upon  a  bankrupt's  estate  with- 
in a  certain  period,  he  will  not  be  let  in  afterwards, 
so  as  to  disturb  the  dividend.  See  Bankruptcy,  Limi- 
tation of  Actions. 

NONSUIT.  Where  a  person  has  commenced  an 
action,  and  at  the  trial  fails  in  his  evidence  to  sup- 
port it,  or  has  brought  a  wrong  action,  by  suffering 
a  nonsuit  he  m.ny  commence  another  action.  See 
Calling  the  Plaintiff. 

NORFOLK,  a  very  populous  manufacturing  and  fertile 
county  of  England.  For  its  manufactures,  see  Ncr- 
ivich.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  poultry  are  uncommonly 
abundant  in  this  county,  and  there  are  great  numbers 
of  fish  caught  on  the  coasts.  Yarmouth  is  the  chief 
sea-port. 

NORMANDY,  one  of  the  most  considerable,  rich,  and 
important  provinces  of  France.  This  province  com- 
prizes the  departments  of  Calvados,  of  Eure,  of  Arne, 
of  La  Manche,  and  the  Lower  Seine.  It  has  numerous 
rivers,and  ninelargesea-ports, in  which, and  particular- 
ly in  those  of  Dieppe,  Fecamp,  Havre,  Honfleur,  Gran- 
ville, and  Cherbourg,  a  large  quantity  of  shipping  is 
fitted  out  for  the  whale  fishery,  herring,  cod,  and 
mackarel  fisheries,  as  well  for  the  French  colonies, 
as  for  the  difi^erent  ports  of  France  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. Of  all  the  provinces  of  the  French  republic, 
Normandy  contains  the  greatest  number  of  manufac- 
tories, and  works  up  one  half  of  the  cotton  imported 
from  America  and  the  Levant.  Its  manufactures  are 
woollen,  linen,  hempen,  and  coarse  cotton  cloths,  in 
all  colours,  and  variously  wrought  and  figured.  Here 
are  also  considerable  glass  manufactories,  particularly 
for  crown-glass,  with  which  England  was  formerly 
supplied.  The  glass-houses  are  very  numerous,  and 
looking-glasses,  as  well  as  glass  of  every  other  de- 
scription, are  here  manufactured. 

In 
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In  tlie  town  of  Villedieu  is  a  considerable  manu- 
factory for  copper  and  other  metals  of  every  species, 
■vvhcrc  are  manufactured  all  kinds  of  kitchen-ware  in 
brass,  copper,  tin,  and  wrought  iron.  These  dif- 
ferent articles  supply  the  diSerent  provinces  in 
France. 

Below  Ncwbourg  there  are  large  forges,  which 
■work  up  a  prodigious  quantity  of  iron.  Pins  also  are 
manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sewing- 
needles  are  made  at  the  manufactories  of  Rouen  and 
D'Evreux. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.    See  Cardbia. 

KOR  I  HUMBERLAND,  the  most  northerly  county 
of  England,  bordered  by  Scotland  and  the  German 
Ocean  on  the  north  and  east.  Newcastle  is  the  chief 
town,  and  coals,  cattle,  sheep,  and  corn,  are  the  chief 
productions.  For  the  manufactures  and  trade,  see 
Neivcattle,  Bervuich. 

NOR.WA Y,  a  country  of  Europe,  extending  from  the 
57th  to  the  72d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
the  5th  to  the  3  ist  degree  east  of  London.  This  ex- 
tensive country  lies  too  far  to  the  north  to  be  well 
peopled  or  productive.  Fir  and  pine  are  its  chief 
exports ;  but  iron,  copper,  alum,  turpentine,  and 
tar,  are  also  exported  in  large  quantities.  There  are 
some  silver  and  copper  mines  ;  and  one  mass  of  pure 
silver  was  found  there,  weighing  5601b.  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  royal  museum  at  Copenhagen. 

The  seas  on  the  coast  are  frozen  part  of  the  year, 
■and  are  always  dangerous  to  navigators.  Besides  the 
above  articles,  exported  in  very  considerable  quantities, 
the  Norwegians  send  to  other  nations  marble,  mill- 
stones, herrings,  cod,  ling,  cow  hides,  goat  skins,  sea 
skins,  furs  andother skins,  nuts,juniper-bcrries, vitriol, 
and  pot-ashes.  Its  imports  consist  of  finished  manu- 
factures, such  as  are  fabricated  in  more  polished 
■countries  ;  wines,  brandy,  and  the  productions  of 
more  southern  climes. 

JSJORWICH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.  It 
was  even  in  early  times  a  city  of  great  extent  and 
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population,  but  was  greatly  reduced  by  w.tr,  and  fne 
and  pestilence.  In  1538  the  plague  carried  offjOjOoo 
persons,  and  in  1505  it  was  nearly  all  consumed  by 
fire  ;  and  Hugh  Bigod,  carl  of  Norfolk,  during  the 
civil  wars,  brought  great  disasters  on  the  whole  coun- 
try round.  To  the  cruelties  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in 
the  Netherlands,  by  putting  to  flight  many  pro- 
testants,  Norwich  owes  its  famous  manufactures  of 
damasks,  camlets,  druggets,  crapes,  shawls.  Sac.  Sec. 
The  population,  trade  and  manufactures,  are  now 
all  great  and  flourishing,  as  is  the  country  ail 
round. 

NOTE  is  an  order  or  security  for  money,  made  in 
writing.  See  Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promis- 
sory Notes,  Small  Notes. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC,  is  a  person  duly  appointed  to  at- 
test deeds  and  writings ;  he  also  protests  and  notes 
foreign  and  inland  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes,  translates  languages  and  attests  the  same,  enters 
and  extends  sliips,  protests,  &c. 

NOTARIAL  ACTS,  are  those  acts  in  the  civil  law 
which  require  to  be  done  under  the  seal  of  a  notary, 
and  which  are  admitted  as  evidence  in  foreign 
courts. 

NOTICE.     See  BUls  of  Exchange. 

NOTING,  is  the  act  of  the  notary  when  any  negotiable 
instrument  is  presented  and  refused  p.iymcnt.  Noting 
is  not  known  by  the  laws  of  England  as  distin- 
guished from  protest.  See  BUls  of  Exchange,  Promis- 
sory Notes. 

NOVA  SCOTIA.     See  Scotia,  Neva. 

NUISANCE,  signifies  generally  any  thing  that  work- 
eth  hurt,  inconvenience,  or  damage  to  the  property 
or  person  of  another.  Nuisances  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
public,  or  private  nuisances,  and  either  affect  the 
public,  or  the  individual.  The  remedy  for  a 
nuisance  is  by  action  on  the  case  for  damages. 
Every  continuance  of  a  nuisance  is  a  fresh  nuisance, 
and  a  fresh  action  will  lie. 
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OATH,  an  alliimation  or  denial  of  any  thing  before 
one  or  more  persons,  who  have  the  authority 
to  administer  the  same,  for  the  discovery  and  advance- 
ment of  truth  and  right.     See  Affidavit,  Deposition. 

OBLIGATION.    See  Bond. 

OFJ'ENCE,  is  any  act  committed  against  any  law. 
Offences  are  either  capital  or  not  eapitcl.  Capital 
offences  are  those  for  which  an  offender  shall  lose  his 
life ;  not  capital,  where  the  offender  may  forfeit  his 
lands  and  goods,  be  fined,  or  suffer  corporal  punish- 
ment, or  both,  but  not  loss  of  life. 

High  treason,  petit  treason,  and  felony,  constitute 
capital  offences ;  other  offences,  not  capital,  include 
the  remaining  part  of  criminal  offences  or  pleas  of 
the  crown,  and  come  under  the  denomination  of 
misdemeanours. 

OFFICE,  is  that  function  by  ^rtue  whereof  a  person 
hath  some  employment  in  the  affairs  of  another.  An 
office  is  a  right  to  exercise  any  public  or  private  em- 
ployment, and  to  take  the  fees  and  emoluments  there- 
unto belonging,  wliether  public,  as  those  of  magis- 
trates, or  private,  as  of  bailiffs,  receivers,  Sec. 

The  Stat.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  16,  declares  all  se- 
curities given  for  the  sale  of  offices  unlawful.  And 
if  any  person  shall  bargain  or  sell,  or  take  any  re- 
ward, or  promise  of  reward,  for  any  office,  or  the 
deputation  of  any  office,  concerning  the  revenue,  6r 
the  keeping  of  the  king's  castles,  or  the  administra- 
tion and  execution  of  justice,  unless  it  be  such  an 
office  as  had-'been  usually  granted  by  the  justices  of 
the  king's  bench  or  common  pleas,  or  by  justices  of 
assize,  every  such  person  shall  not  only  forfeit  his 
right  to  such  office,  or  to  the  nomination  thereof, 
but  the  person  giving  such  reward,  &c.  shall  be  dis- 
abled to  hold  such  office. 

Eut  it  has  been  decided,  that  where  an  office  is 
within  the  statute,  and  the  salary  certain,  if  the  prin- 
cipal makes  a  deputy,  reserving  by  bond  a  less  sum 
out  of  the  salary,  it  is  good ;  or,  if  the  profits  are 
uncertain,  reserving  a  part  (as  half  the  profits),  it  is 
good  ;  for  the  fees  still  belong  to  the  principal,  in 
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whose  name  they  must  be  sued  for,  S^ali.  466  :  but 
where  a  person  so  appointed  gives  a  bond  to  the  prin- 
cipal to  pay  him  a  sum  certain,  without  reference  to 
the  profits,  this  is  void  under  the  statute.  Sa/k.  465. 
To  offer  money  to  any  officer  of  state,  to  procure 
the  reversion  of  an  ofllce  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  is 
a  misdemeanour  at  common  law,  and  punishable  by 
information  ;  and  even  the  attempt  to  induce  him,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  bribe,  is  criminal,  though  never 
carried  into  execution. 

Any  contract  to  procure  the  nomination  to  an 
office,  not  within  the  stat.  6  Edw.  VI.  is  defective  on 
the  ground  of  public  policy,  and  the  money  agreed 
to  be  given  is  not  recoverable,   i  Bro.  Chan.  Rep.  124. 

OFFICER  of  REVENUE.  See  Customs,  Excise. 

OIL.     See  Expovts  and  Imports. 

OLERON,  Laivs  of,  a  collection  of  sea  laws,  digested 
in  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  from  whence  they  derive  tlieir 
name,  compiled  and  promulgated  by  Richard  the 
First,  as  king  of  England.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  maritime  codes,  and  is  so  universally  approved 
tliat  it  forms  a  part  of  the  maritime  code  of  other 
nations. 

OMNIUINI.     See  Funds. 

OPTION.     See  Election. 

ORKNEYS,  a  cluster  of  islands  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  Great  Britain,  from  which  they  are  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel  ten  miles  in  breadth.  They  are 
in  number  about  30  -,  the  greater  number  are  small, 
and  afford  nothing  but  pasturage  for  cattle,  barley, 
and  oats  ;  but  neither  wheat,  fruits,  nor  garden  stuffs 
in  perfection.  There  are  some  mines  of  lead,  tin, 
and  silver.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
30,000,  and  the  largest  island  is  33  miles  in  length 
and  9  in  breadth.  The  history  and  account  of  the 
situation  of  these  islands  are  interesting  to  the  mine- 
ralogist and  naturalist,  but  of  little  importance  to  the 
commercial  world.  In  the  north-west  of  Europe, 
they  certainly  afford  the  means  of  victualling,  refit- 
ting, and  giving  shelter  to  ships ;  but  whatever  their 
value  may  be,  it  has  not  yet  been  turned  to  account. 

ORDNANCE 
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ORDNANCE  DEBENTURES.  These  bills  are  is- 
sued by  the  board  of  ordnance  to  persons  contracting 
for  stores,  &c.  purchased  in  that  department-,  and, 
as  they  are  not  payable  at  any  fixed  period,  and  do 
not  bear  interest,  there  is  always  a  discount  upon 
them,  which  has  sometimes  been  very  considerable. 
Although  these  bills  are  not  oris;inally  entitled  to  any 
interest,  it  was  conceived  proper  to  allow  the  propri- 
etors of  those  funded  in  1784  and  1785  to  add  inte- 
rest to  them  at  4  per  cent,  after  the  expiration  of  1 5 
months  from  the  expiration  of  the  respective  bills. 

ORLEANS,  a  province  of  France,  of  which  the  chief 
town  bears  the  same  name.  Wine  and  corn  are  the 
chief  productions  of  the  country  ;  and  its  manufac- 
tures, hosiery  and  cutlery.  In  the  old  order  of 
things  in  France,  Orleans  was  taxed  more  heavily 
than  most  other  generalities  ;  how  it  is  at  present  is 
scarcely  ascertained.  The  city  contains  about  40,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  generality  about  700,000. 

ORLEANS,  New,  a  city  in  America,  and  the  capital 
of  Louisiana,  at  the  distance  of  90  miles  from  the 
Gulph  of  Florida,  on  the  great  river  Mississippi. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  the  countries  that 
border  on  the  great  rivers  that  intersect  the  northern 
continent  from  north  to  south,  and  have  emphatically 
been  called  the  grand  artery  of  North  America.  This 
city,  originally  founded  by  the  French  in  17 17,  was 
ceded,  with  its  territory,  to  Spain  in  1 763 ;  but  has  now 
reverted  to  France  by  the  last  peace.  Ships  of  a  large 
burthen  can  ascend  the  river  to  this  town,  which  at 
its  beginning  was  rendered  famous  by  Mr.  Law's 
scheme,  and  promises  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween France  and  the  L^nited  States  of  America,  to 
whose  lot  it  must  ultimately  fall,  as  the  western  pro- 
vinces never  can  enjoy  prosperity  till  by  means  of  the 
Mississippi  they  enjoy  free  communication  with  the 
ocean. 

OSTEND,  a  fortified  city  and  free  port  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  The  harbour  is  capacious,  but  the  en- 
trance narrow,  and  liable  to  an  accumulation  of  sand. 
Much  trade  has  been  carried  on  from  this  place,  par- 
ticularly to  the  East  Indies.  It  is  only  ii%'e  leagues 
from  Bruges,  whkh  was  once  the  first  town  in  the 
north  of  Europe  for  trade  and  commerce.  There  was 
an  East  India  company  established  in  1724;  but  it 
was  abolished  in   1731.     Individual  merch-.uits,   or 
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merchants  associated  together  on  their  own  account, 
however,  traded  to  India  till  1 794,  when  it  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  French  ;  and  with  respect  to  its 
future  commercial  prospects,  every  thing  is  very  un- 
certain. It  is  situated  in  east  longitude  3  deg.  i  min. 
and  north  latitude  51  deg.  14  min.  The  extent  is 
but  small,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  not  above 
8  or  9,oco.  The  fortifications  arc  such  as  in  former 
times  were  very  formidable ;  but  it  is,  according  to 
the  present  system  of  war,  unable  to  resist  any  regu- 
lar attack. 

OUTLAWRY  is  being  put  cut  of  the  law,  or  out  of  the 
king's  protection.  It  is  a  jM.mishmeiit  inflicted  for 
a  contempt  in  refusing  to  be  amenable  to  the  process 
of  thehlghercourts.  By  outlawry  in  civil  actions,  a  per- 
son is  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law;  so  that  he  is 
not  only  incapable  of  suing  for  the  redress  of  injuries, 
but  may  be  imprisoned,  and  forfeits  all  his  goods  and 
chattels,  and  the  profits  of  his  land  ;  his  personal 
chattels  immediately  upon  the  outlawry,  and  his  chat- 
tels real,  and  the  profits  of  his  lands,  when  found  by 
inquisition.  I  S,ilk.  395  If  a  bankrupt  abscond,  he 
may  be  outlawed.     See  Bankruptcy. 

OXFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  of  which  Ox- 
ford  is  the  chief  town.  It  is  ncarjy  in  the  center  oi 
England,  and  inferior  to  no  part  of  the  island  in 
beauty  and  fertility  ;  but  having,  till  it  was  lately  in- 
tersected by  canals,  no  fuel  but  wood,  it  is  not  a  coun- 
try favourable  for  manufactures.  V/here  coals  are 
not  to  be  found,  the  counties  that  do  nfit  produce 
them,  are  not  only  incapable  of  rivaling  those  that 
do  in  every  article  where  fire  is  necessary,  but  even 
in  others  where  it  is  not  wanted.  Firing  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  poor,  that  they  do  not  thrive  or  iucre.isc 
where  it  is  dear  or  scarce.  Men  must  come  to  the 
land  in  order  to  cultivate  it,  but  manufactures  follou- 
men  who  establish  themselves  wliere  the  j^reat  neces- 
saries of  life  can  be  tlie  most  easily  cbtsirjed.  Of  all 
the  articles  essentially  necessary  to  ccnofort,  fuel  is  the 
heaviest  and  most  difficult  to  transport.  This  ;  c- 
counts  for  Oxford  not  being  a  manufacturing  county. 
Being  inland,  it  is  cut  off  from  commerce ;  ncvcrth?- 
less,  at  Woodstock  some  of  the  finest  cutlery  in  Eng- 
land is  manufactured. 

OYSTERS.     See  Fiduru-s. 
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PACKAGE,  a  duty  rated  in  a  table  of  goods  and 
merchandizes  ;  and  all  goods  not  specified  in  such 
table,  are  to  pay  for  package  duties  after  a  certain 
rate,  according  as  they  are  valued  in  the  Book  of 
Rates.    See  Customs. 

PACKETS  arelight  vessels  which  sail  from  port  to  port 
with  letters,  passengers,  he.  By  stat.  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  C.I  I.  s.  12,  packet  vessels  are  prohibited 
from  exporting  or  importing  goods  under  certain  pe- 
nalties.    See  Exportation.,  Importation. 

PALERMO,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sicily;  it  is  a 
very  large  city,  containing  about  130,000  people.  The 
exports  consist  in  grain  of  all  sorts,  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds,  vinegar,  brandy,  raisins,  cantharides,  olive 
oil,  oranges  and  lemons,  cream  of  tartar,  pistachio 
nuts,  sago,  skins  of  different  sorts,  and  a  variety  of 
small  articles,  the  produce  of  Sicily.  The  importa- 
tion consists  in  broad  cloths,  sugars,  the  finer  manu- 
factures of  all  sorts  of  taste  and  luxury,  and  East  In- 
dia commodities.     See  Sicih. 

PANAMA,  the  capital  of  the  provmce  of  Darien,  in 
South  America.  The  harbour  is  commodious  and 
seaire.  It  is  from  thence  that  the  riches  of  the  New 
World  are  brought  to  Old  Spain.  The  north  latitude 
8  deg.  57min.  and  82  deg.  15  min.  west  longitude. 
There  is  amongst  the  islands  opposite  a  great  pearl 
fishery. 

PAPER.     See  Excise,  Exports,  and  Imports. 

PAPER  CREDIT.  See  Banh,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and 
Circulating  AleJir.'in. 

PAPER  HANGING  and  STAINING.  See  Excise, 
Stamps,  Experts,  and   Imports. 

PAPER  MAKER.     See  Excise. 

PARCELS.     See  Porterage. 

PARCELS,  BILLS  OF.     See  Bills  of  Parcels. 

PARCHMENT.     See  Excise,  Exports,  and  Imports. 

PARDON  is  the  remitting  an  offence  or  punishment, 
which  is  done  by  virtue  of  the  king's  prerogative. 
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All  pardons  must  be  under  the  great  seal.     The  effect 
of  a  pardon  is  to  make  the  offender  a  new  man ;  to 
acquit  him  of  all  corporal  penalties  and  forfeitures  an- 
nexed to  that  offence,  and  to  give  him  a  new  credit 
and  capacity :  but  nothing  but  an  act  of  parliamem; 
can  restore  or  purify  the  blood  after  attainder. 
PAR  OF  EXCHANGE.     See  ExcJjMjge. 
PAR  OF  MONIES.     See  Exchange,  Money,  and  Coin. 
PARIS,  the  capital  of  France,  situated  on  the  river 
Seine,  at  2  degrees  of  longitude  east,  48  deg.  50  min. 
10  sec.  of  north  latitude.     The  population  amounts 
to  about  700,000  ;  and  the  consumption  of  all  arti- 
cles is  great,  as  may  be  naturally  expected  in  a  wealthy 
capital  of  a  great  nation.. 

The  Seine  is  not  navigable  beyond  Rouen,  except 
for  small  vessels,  and  during  the  summer  months ; 
even  flat-bottomed  boats  that  require  only  three  feet 
depth  of  water,  are  detained  for  want,  of  a  sufiicient 
quantity  for  several  weeks  together  ;  it  cannot  there- 
fore be  a  place  of  commerce.  Paris  is  built  of  stone 
of  an  excellent  quality,  which  is  found  in  very  exten- 
sive quarries  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  plaster  made  from  a  limestone  abo  found  there, 
and  called  Plaster  of  Paris,  is  famous  aU  over  the 
world  for  its  superior  qualities. 

The  most  important  manufactures  carried  on  in 
Paris  are  the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  gold  and  silver 
in  plate,  and  toys  and  trinkets  in  great  quantities  and 
perfection  ;  jewellery,  gold  and  silver  lace,  gauzes, 
ribbons,  artificial  flowers,  and  fancy  work  of  all  sorts  ; 
glass,  fine  cloth,  particularly  scarlet  of  an  unrivalled 
quality  and  brilliancy  of  colour.     The  art  of  paper 
staining  has  been  there  carried  to  great  perfection  ; 
as  also  that  of  chasing,  gilding,  carving,  and  making 
of  all  sorts  of  furniture  and  moveables  ;  in  which  no 
place  in  the  world  can  rival  the  capital  of  France. 
The  porcelain  of  Seine,  only  a  few  miles  from  Paris, 
is  prob.ibly  the  first  in  the  world  for  the  fineness  of 
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fcrm,  design,  and  execution,  and,  like  that  of  the  ta- 
pestry of  the  Gobelins,  is  supported  by  national  encou- 
ragement. 

All  merchandizes  sent  to  Paris  must  be  conducted 
and  brought  to  tlie  custom-house,  in  order  to  be  in- 
spected, on  penalty  of  being  forfeited. 

Paris,  from  its  central  situation,  as  well  as  its  mag- 
nitude and  wealth,  previous  to  the  revolution  was 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe  for  drawing  and  ne- 
gotiating bills  of  exchange  ;  but  when  the  revelation 
bigan,  and  payments  were  made  in  assignats,  that 
intercourse  nearly  ceased  ;  and  things  are  not  yet 
there  on  a  sufficiently  solid  footing  to  inspire  the  con- 
fidence necessary  for  a  renewal  of  the  connection  to 
any  great  extent. 

Paris  is  next  in  extent  to  London  and  Constanti- 
nople in  size  ;  but,  from  its  geographical  situation, 
never  can  be  a  place  of  commerce,  and  both  the  old 
and  new  governments  have  been  too  fond  of  making 
regulations  for  the  commerce  to  flourish,  as  it  other- 
wise might  :  besides  whidi,  it  has  been  often  inter- 
rupted and  deranged  by  monopolies  and  privileges,  as 
used  to  be  the  case  in  England  before  the  revolution 
in  1688,  which  put  an  end  entirely  to  the  arbitrary 
interference  of  government  in  the  affairs  of  private 
individuals  or  mercantile  men.  The  art  of  printing 
and  casting  types  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection 
in  Paris  ;  and  in  general  the  fine  arts  flourish  highly 
in  that  capital. 

PARMA,  a  city  of  Italy,  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
duchy,  and  is  situated  on  the  river  Parma.  It  con- 
tains about  30,000  inhabitants  ;  but  has  not  much 
trade.  The  taffetas  and  stockings  of  silk  and  thread 
are  in  great  estimation  ;  and  the  art  of  printing  and 
type  founding  is  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  productions  of  the  country  are  cattle, 
sheep,  fruits,  and  cheese,  of  a  very  superior  and  pecu- 
liar quality,  that  are  esteemed  all  over  the  world. 
Parma  is  situated  44  deg.  50  min.  north  latitude,  and 
28  deg.  27  min.  east  longitude. 

PAROLE  is  a  term  signifying  any  thing  done  verbally 
or  by  word  of  mouth,  in  contradistinction  to  what  is 
written  ;  thus  an  agreement  may  be  by  parole.  Evi- 
dtoce  also  may  be  divided  into  parole  evidence  -and 
written  evidence.  A  parole  release  is  good  to  dis- 
charge a  debt  by   simple    contract.     2   S/^cw.  417. 
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The  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  may  authorize  an- 
other to  indorse  his  name  upon  it  by  parole.  See  jif- 
fidaviti  Agreement,  Dtposition,  E-videiice. 

PARTNERSHIP.     See  Copartnership. 

PART-OWNERS,  are  persons  interested  and  possessed 
of  certain  shares  in  a  ship.  Part-owners  are  tenants 
in  common  with  each  other  ;  but  one  or  more  joint- 
owners  refusing  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the  out- 
fit of  the  vessel,  cannot  prevent  her  from  going  to" 
sea  against  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  o^vners, 
who,  ginng  security  in  the  admiralty,  may  freight 
the  ship  at  their  own  exclusive  risk,  by  which  the  ■ 
smaller  dissentient  number  of  owners  will  be  exclud- 
ed at  once  from  any  share  either  in  the  risk  cr  i.i  th," 
profits.     See  Shipping. 

PASSAGE.  In  stat.  4  Ed.  III.  c.  7,  this  term  is  used 
for  the  hire  a  man  pays  for  being  transported  over 
any  sea  or  any  riTCr.  Various  statutes  of  a  local  na- 
ture have  bsea  passed  for  regulating  the  passage 
of  particular  rivers.  By  a  stat.  of  Edward  the 
Eoiirth,  the  passage  from  Kent  to  Calais  is  restrained 
to  Dover. 

PASSPORT,  is  a  license  for  the  safe  passage  of  any 
person  from  one  port  to  another.     Sec  Aliens . 

PATENT.     See  Letters  Patent. 

PAUPER,  a  poor  man.  By  stat.  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  i:, 
and  23  Hen.  VIII.  c  15.  s.  2,  where  a  person  has  just 
cause  of  suit,  and  is  so  poor  that  he  is  not  worth  fve 
pcumls  after -.ill  his  debts  are  paid,  excepting  the  pro- 
perty in  question  ;  on  oath  made  of  this  fact,  and  a 
certification  from  some  ktrr'tster,  that  he  hath  good 
cause  of  action,  the  court  will  admit  him  to  sue//; 
forma  paiiperif,  without  paying  any  fee  to  counsel,  at- 
torney, or  clerks  in  court.  He  may  also  defend  as  a 
pauper  on  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanour ;  and  also 
on  actions  and  informations  relating  to  the  customs. 

PAWN,  a  pledge  for  payment  of  money  lenh  The 
party  who  pawns  goods  hath  such  a  general  property 
in  the  goods  pawned  that  they  cannot  be  forfeited  for 
any  offence  committed  by  the  pawnee,  nor  be  taken 
in  execution  for  his  debt; 

A  factor  cannot  pawn  the  goods  of  his  principal, 
nor  can  any  person  into  whose  possession  goods  are 
delivered  for  safe  custody  pawn  such  goods,  nor  can 
there  be   any  market  overt  for  pawning.     Strange, 

1178.  1187. 
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Whci-e  money  is  lent  on  a  pledge,  the  bo-rower  is 
ucrsonally  liable  to  the  payment,  unless  there  be  an 
agreemeHt  to  the  eontrary. 

By  Stat.  2  Jac.  I.  c.  21.  s.  5,  the  sale  of  goods 
wrongfully  gotten  shall  not  make  any  change  or  al- 
teration of  the  property  or  interest  of  the  person 
from  v.'hom  such  goods  were  wrongfully  purloined, 
taken,  robbed,  or  stoleii. 
.PAYMENT,  is  the  consideration  or  purchase  money 
for  goods,  and  may  be  made  by  the  buyer  giving 
to  the  seller  the  price  agreed  upon,  either  by  bill  or 
note  or  by  money.  \'v  here  a  day  certain  is  appointed  for 
-payment,  the  party  bound  shall  be  allowed  till  the  last 
.-inBment  of  the  day  to  pay  it  in,  if  it  be  an  inland 
bill.     4T.  R.  173. 

Accepting  a  bill,  or  giving  a  promissory  note,  is 
good  evidence  of  an  antecedent  debt.  Kearslake  v. 
Morgivi,  5  T.  R.  513.  and  Richayclson  v.  Rukmari, 
cited  ih'id.  If  these  are  not  duly  paid,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  a  nullity  ;  but  no  action  can  be  maintained 
on  the  original  demand  until  they  have  become  pay- 
able. 

A  sold  goods  to  B,  for  which  the  latter  was  to  pay 
by  a  bill  at  three  months  ;  B  gave  A  a  check  on  his 
bankers  (\vho  were  also  the  bankers  of  A),  requiring 
them  to  pay  A  on  demand,  in  a  bill  at  three  months ; 
A  paid  the  check  into  the  bankers,  and  took  no  bill 
from  them,  but  the  amount  was  transferred  in  the 
bankers  "books  from  B's  accounts  to  A's  with  the  know- 
ledge of  both.  The  bankers  failed  before  the  check 
became  due  j  and  it  was  held,  that  A  could  not  re- 
cover the  value  of  the  goods  against  B.  Bolton  v. 
Richard,   6  T.  R.  1 39. 

If  a  debtor  is  directed  by  his  creditor  to  remit  bills 
by  the  post,  and  the  bills  are  lost,  the  creditor  must 
sustain  the  loss.  Warwick  v.  Noahes,  E.  T.  3 1  G.  III.; 
but  in  such  case  the  person  remitting  should  deliver 
the  letters  at  the  post  office,  and  not  to  a  bellman  in 
the  street.  Hawkins  v.  Rutt,  sitting  after  Trin.  T.  33 
G.  III. 

The  payment  of  the  money  shall  be  directed  by 
him  who  pays  it,  and  not  by  the  receiver,  5  Rep.  117. 
If  the  payer  does  not  apply  the  payment,  the  receiver 
may  ;  but  he  must  not  apply  it  to  an  uncertain  de- 
mand, as  to  a  debt  from  a  testator.  Strange,  1194. 
A  bill  drawn  on  A  to  pay  money  for  value  received 
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is  a  good  discl>arge  of  a  debt,  though  tlic  olll  be  not 
paid,  imless  the  creditor  return  the  bill  in  convenient 
time.  Show.  155.  If  A  gives  B  a  bill  of  exchange  on 
C,  in  payment  of  a  former  debt,  this  will  not  be  al- 
loY/able  as  evidence  upon  non  assumpsit,  unless  paid ; 
for  a  bill  shall  never  go  in  payment  of  a  precedent 
debt,  except  it  be  part  of  the  contract  that  it  should  be 
so.  I  Sdlk.  124. 

When  a  merchant  draws  a  bill  upon  his  corre- 
spondent, who  accepts  it,  this  is  payment;  for  it 
makes  him  debtor  to  another  person,  who  may  bring 
his  action. 

By  Stat.  3  and  4  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  7,  if  any  person 
doth  accept  any  bill  of  exchange  described  in  this  act, 
in  satisfictiou  of  any  former  debt,  or  sum  of  mOiicy 
formerly  due,  the  same  shall  be  accounted  and  esteem- 
ed a  full  and  complete  payment  of  such  debt,  if  such 
person  accepting  of  any  such  bill  for  his  debt,  doth 
not  take  his  due  course  to  obtain  payment  thereof,  by 
endeavouring  to  get  the  same  accepted  and  paid,  and 
make  his  protest  either  for  non-acceptance  Or  non- 
payment thereof.  See  Acquittance,  Bankruptcy,  Bills 
of  Exchange,  Discharge,  Release. 
PEACE  is  generally  preceded  by  preliminary  arrange- 
ments and  conventions,  sometimes  made  by  the  belli- 
gerent powers  themselves,  and  sometimes  with  the 
participation  of  a  mediator.  When  a  treaty  is  to  be 
negociated  by  the  belligerent  courts,  they  have  gene- 
rally recourse  to  ministers  plenipotentiary ;  and  the 
negociation  is  carried  on  sometimes  at  the  court  of 
one  of  the  parties,  sometimes  at  that  of  a  mediator, 
and  sometimes  at  some  other  place  appointed  for  as- 
sembling a  congress  of  the  plenipotentiaries  from  the 
different  powers  interested.  When  the  negociators 
have  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  points  which  are 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  there 
remain  certain  difficulties,  but  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  induce  the  parties  to  continue  or  renew 
the  war,  preliminary  treaties  are  generally  formed, 
which,  wlien  signed  and  ratified,  are  obligatory  on 
the  parties  till  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive 
treaty. 

Treaties,  though  they  generally  contain  certain  arti- 
cles nearly  similar  to  each  other,  necessarily  vary  in 
most  essential  points,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  the  situation  of  the  parties.  Besides  the 
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principal  contracting  parties  in  a  treaty,  other  powers 
are  often  mentioned  therein,  as  comprehended,  as  ac- 
»»•  ccdhig,  or  as  guarantees.  Powers  comprehended  are 
generally  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  of  the  principal 
contracting  parties,  and  sometimes  other  powers  com- 
prehended from  other  motives.  The  same  is  the 
case  as  to  those  powers  which  accede  j  only  it  is  done 
by  a  separate  act  accepted  by  the  contracting  parties. 
Foreign  powers  are  sometimes  called  in  as  guarantees, 
either  in  respect  to  the  treaty  in  general,  or  particular 
articles  of  it ;  and  who  engage  to  maintain  it,  in  pro- 
mising their  assistance  to  the  party  complaining  of  an 
infraction,  who  shall  demand  such  assistance.  The 
signature  and  ratification  of  the  treaty  are  followed  by 
solemn  publication  of  it,  and  the  execution  of  the  ar- 
ticles ;  such  as  cession  of  territories,  which  is  often 
attended  with  real  difficulties,  as  to  require  particular 
subsequent  conventions,  and  even  congresses  of  execu- 
tion. 

The  rules  on  which  courts  of  admiralty  in  England 
profess  to  proceed  are,  the  laiu  of  nations,  and  such 
treaties  as  particular  states  have  agreed  shall  be  en- 
grafted on  that  law.  But  an  arret  or  ordinance  is  of 
another  kind  ;  a  treaty  is  a  contract  made  by  the 
contracting  parties,  and  the  other  an  ^.v  parte  law, 
made  by  one  nation  only,  to  which  no  other  state  is  a 
party  ;  and  it  is  not  competent  to  one  nation  to  add 
to  the  law  of  nations  by  its  own  arbitrary  ordinances 
without  the  concurrence  of  other  nations.     8  T.  R. 
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PEDLARS.     See  Hanvhers. 

PENALTY,  is  a  forfeiture  inflicted  for  not  complying 
with  the  regulations  of  certain  acts  of  parliament :  a 
penalty  is  also  annexed  to  secure  the  performance  of 
certain  covenants  in  a  deed,  articles  of  agreement,  co- 
partnership, &c.  In  a  bond  also  for  payment  of  mo- 
ney, it  is  usual  to  annex  a  penalty  in  double  the  amount 
of  the  obligation.     See  Bond. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  For  its  productions,  &c.  sec  the  United 
States  of  Jin  erica. 

PERJURY,  is  a  crime  committed  when  a  lawful  oath 
is  administered,  by  any  who  hath  authority,  to  a  per- 
son in  any  judicial  proceeding,  who  swears  wilfully, 
absolutely,  and  falsely  in  a  matter  material  to  the  issue 
or  cause  in  question,  by  his  own  act,  or  by  the  subor- 
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nation  of  others.  To  constitute  perjury,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  oath  be  ivilfully  talen  ;  that  it  be  in  a 
judicial  proceeding,  or  some  other  public  proceed- 
ing of  a  similar  nature  :  the  oath  must  be  taken  before 
persons  lawfully  authorized  to  administer  it,  and  also 
by  a  person  sworn  to  depose  the  truth ;  it  must  also 
be  taken  absolutely  and  directly,  and  upon  some- 
thing material  to  the  point  in  issue. 

It  is  not  material  whether  the  false  oath  was  cre- 
dited or  not,  or  whether  the  party  in  whose  preju- 
dice it  was  taken  was  in  the  event  damaged  by  it ;  for 
the  prosecution  is  not  grounded  upon  the  damage, 
but  on  the  abuse  of  public  justice  *,  neither  is  it  ma- 
terial whether  the  thing  sworn  be  true  or  false. 

By  Stat.  5  Eliz.  c  9,  persons  guilty  of  perjury,  or 
subornation  of  perjury,  are  to  be  punished  with  one 
year's  imprisonment,  and  stand  in  the  pillory  where 
the  offence  was  committed.  This  offence  is  also  pu- 
nished by  transportation. 
PERMIT,  a  licence  or  warrant  for  persons  to  pass  with 
or  sell  goods,  having  paid  the  duties  of  customs  and 
excise.  See  Customs,  Excise. 
PERSIA,  a  great  country  in  Asia,  situated  between  the 
41st  and  67th  degree  east  longitude,  and  the  25th  and 
44th  degree  of  north  latitude.  In  so  extensive  i 
country  there  must  be  a  variety  of  climate,  and  a 
still  greater  diversity  of  soil.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
the  most  fruitful  portion  of  the  globe.  All  sorts  of 
medicinal  drugs  and  fruits  are  found  there  in  great 
perfection ;  many  sorts  of  wine,  rice,  and  corn. 
Here  are  mines  also  of  every  sort  of  metal,  except 
tin. 

The  maiutfactures  consist  of  silk,  cotton,  goats 
and  camels  hair,  and  linen.  The  carpets  known  here 
by  the  name  of  Turkey  carpets  come  from  Persia  ;  it. 
also  produces  all  sorts  of  Morocco  leather,  and  skins. 
The  trade  v.ith  Persia  is  by  land  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  or  to  Turkey  and  Russia,  which  bound  it  on  the 
north  and  north-west.  If  the  English  manufacturers 
would  study  to  make  articles  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
people  in  these  countries,  great  trade  might  be  carried 
on  ;  but  they  do  not  lay  themselves  out  for  so  doing, 
and  therefore  the  trade  from  this  country  is  but  incon- 
siderable. 
PERSONATE,  is  the  representing  a  person  by  a  fictitious 
or  assumed  character,  so  as  to  pass  for  the  person  rcpn- 
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-eeiited.       Personating    bail    is   by  btat.   di    Jac.   T. 
/    •<.    26,  a  capital  felony.     By  various  other  statutes, 
personating    seamBn  entitled    to    vages,  prize  mo- 
ney,   &c.    ij    aluo  a   capital   lelcuy.       See  Forgery, 
Fraud, 
VEKU,  a  great   country  of  South   America,  bounded 
by  GhiJi  on  the  south,  Amazonia  on  the  east,  on  the 
north  by  Popayan,   and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
-Ocean.     It  extends  from  i  degree  40  minutes  north 
to  2^  ■degrees  10  minutes  south  latitude,  and  from  56 
■  to  8i  degrees  west  longitude. 

It  is  from  this  country  that  the  Spaniards  havecol- 
•lected  such -amazing  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  as 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  to  less 
than  one-fourth  of  wliat  they  M'ere  before  the  dis- 
covery of  Pen:. 

There  are  mines  of  quicksilver  and  platina  also 
found  in  the  same  country ;  the  former  is  used  for 
the  purification  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  other, 
the  heaviest  and  most  perfect  of  all  the  metals,  re- 
sists the  fire,  -and  is  so  difficult  to  work,  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  brought  to  answer  the  .purposes  either  of 
money  or  ornament. 

The  unremitting  search  after  gold,  added  to  the  in- 
dolence of  the  Spaniards,  have  prevented  the  im- 
provement of  this  vast  country. 
■PETERSBURG H,  or  Saint  Petersbukgh,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Russian  empire,  founded  in  1703,  by 
Peter  the  Great,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  where  it 
falls  into  the  gulph  of  Finland,  long.  47  deg.  58  min. 
lat.  59  deg.  56  min.  It  contains  above  200,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

The  manufactures  of  tliis  city  are  not  numerous, 
-.-.nd  scarcely  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  The 
exports  consist  in  the  productions  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire, for  which  see  Russia.  Their  manner  of  acting 
with  foreigners  is  rather  singular.  Russian  merchants 
rome  from  al!  quarters  to  Petersburgh  with  samples  of 
their  goods,  and  enter  into  regular  contract  before  a 
notary  with  the  foreign  merchant  for  the  due  dcli- 
-\-ery  of  the  .go«ds,  and  the  whole,  or  at  least  half  the 
money  is  paid  in  advance.  Goods  imported,  on  the 
ether  hand,  arrive  at  the  expence  and  risk  of  the  im- 
porter, who  gives  one  year's  credit ;  so  that  the  Rus- 
sian merchant  receives  credit,  and  gives  none,  and 
may  therefore  turn. his  capital  several  times  in  a  year. 
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whereas  those  who  deal  with  them  eannot  do  it  more 
than  once  in  1 8  months  or  two  years. 
PILCHARDS.     See  Fisheries. 

PILOT,  is  the  person  v.-ho,  under  the  master,  has  the 
government  of  the  ship.  By  stat.  3  G.  I.  c.  13,  pi- 
lets  of  ships  taking  on  them  to  conduct  any  ship  from 
Dover,  &c.  to  any  place  up  the  river  Thames,  are  first 
to  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  IVinity-house ; 
and  if  any  ship  be  lost  through  the  negligence  of  a 
pilot,  he  shall  for  ever  after  be  disabled  to  act  in  that 
capacity. 

By  7  G.I.  stat.  i.  c.  21,  the  lord  warden  of  the 
cinque  ports  may  by  -he  above  act  make  rules  for  the 
.government  of  pilots,  and  order  a  sufficient  number 
to  ply  at  sea  to  conduct  ships  up  the  ihames. 

By  the  laws  of  Oleron,  if  any  pilot  designedly  mis- 
guide a  ship  that  it  may  be  cast  away,  he  shall  be 
put  to  a  rigorous  deatli,  and  hung  in  chains.  Leg. 
Oler.  c.  25.  And  by  the  laws  of  Denmark,  an  igno- 
rant pilot  is  sentenced  to  pass  three  times  under  the 
ship's  keel. 

Masters  of  ships  shall  not  oblige  pilots  to  pass 
through  dangerous  places,  or  to  steer  courses  against 
their  wills  ;  but  if  there  be  a  difference  in  opinions, 
the  master  may,  in  such  case,  be  governed  by  the 
advice  of  the  most  able  mariners.     Lex  Mercat.  70. 

Various  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  for 
the  regulation  of  pilots  at  particular  places,  as  Hull, 
Liverpool,  &c.  See  Trinity  House. 
PIRATES.  By  stat.  1 1  and  12  W.  III.  c.  7,  piracies, 
felonies,  and  robberies,  committed  upon  the  sea  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  admiral,  may  be  examined, 
inquhed  of,  tried,  and  adjudged,  in  any  place  at  sea, 
or  upon  the  land,  in  any  of  his  majesty's  islands, 
plantations,  colonies,  dominions,  forts,  or  factories, 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  by  commission  un- 
■der  the  great  seal  of  Englend,  directed  to  all  or  any 
of  the  admirals,  vice-admirals,  rear-admirals,  judges 
of  vice-admiralties,  or  commanders  of  any  of  his 
majesty's  ships  of  war ;  and  also  to  all  or  any  such 
person  or  persons,  officer  or  officers,  by  name  or  for 
the  time  being,  as  his  majesty  shall  think  fit  to  ap- 
point ;  which  said  commissioners  shall  have  full  power, 
jointly  or  severally,  by  warrant  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  them  or  any  of  them,  to  commit  to  safe  cus- 
tody persons  against  whom  informations  of  piracy, 
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robbery,  oi-  felony,  upon  the  sea,  shall  be  jriven  upon 
o.itii,  which  oatli  they  are  empowered  to  admhiistcr, 
and  to  tall  and  assemble  a  court  of  admiralty  on  ship 
board,  or  upon  the  land,  as  often  as  occasion  shall 
requh-e ;  wliich  court  shall  consist  of  seven  persons 
at  the  least. 

If  so  many  of  the  aforesaid  persons  cannot  be  con- 
veniently assembled,  then  any  thrt-e  of  them  (vvhereof 
the  president  or  chief  of  some  English  factory,  or  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  member  of  any  of 
his  majesty's  councils  in  any  of  the  plantations  or  co- 
lonies, or  commander  of  one  of  his  majesty's  ships, 
is  always  to  be  one)  shall  have  full  power  and  autho- 
rity to  call  and  assemble  any  other  persons  on  ship 
board,  or  upon  the  land,  to  make  up  the  number  of 
seven. 

Only  known  merchants,  factors,  or  planters,  or 
captains,  lieutenants,  or  warrant  ollkers  of  king's 
ships,  or  masters  or  mates  of  English  ships,  arc  to  sit 
on  courts  of  admiralty.     8.3. 

Such  courts  may  issue  warrants  for  bringing  of- 
fenders before  them,  and  summon  witnesses,  and  ex- 
amine them  on  oath,  and  do  all  things  necessary  for 
hearing  and  determining,  and  giving  sentence  of 
death,  and  award  execution  accordhig  to  the  civil  j 
law  and  the  rules  of  the  admiralty.     S.  4. 

Having  taken  an  oath  as  prescribed  by  the  act,  the 
president  shall  administer  the  same  to  every  member 
of  the  said  court,  and  immediately  thereupon  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  brought  formally  before  them.  The 
registrar  is  then  to  read  the  articles  against  such  pri- 
soner, upon  which  he  is  to  be  tried ;  wherein  shall 
be  set  forth  the  particulars  of  the  piracy,  robbery,  and 
felony,  with  the  time  and  place  when  and  where,  and 
in  what  manner  it  was  committed ;  after  which  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  asked  whether  he  is  guiky  or  not 
guihy  of  the  robbery,  &c.  &c. .''  whereupon  the  pri- 
soner is  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  -,  or  else  it  shall 
be  taken  as  confessed,  and  he  shall  suffer  in  like  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  been  convicted  upon  oath  of  wit- 
nesses or  his  own  confession  :  but  should  the  prisoner 
plead  not  guilty,  witnesses  shall  be  produced  by  the 
registrar,  and  duly  sworn  and  examined  openly  in  the 
jprisoner's  presence  ;  and  after  a  witness  has  answered 
all  the  questions  proposed  by  the  president  of  the 
court,  and  given  his  evidence,  the  prisoner  may  have 
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the  witness  cross-examined,  by  declaring  to  the  court 
what  questions  he  woi^ld  have  asked ;  the  president 
shall  interrogate  the  witness  accordingly;  and  every 
prisoner  shall  have  liberty  to  bring  witnesses  in  his 
own  defence,  who  shall  be  sworn  and  examined  upon 
oath,  after  which  the  prisoner  is  to  be  fairly  heard  ni 
his  defence  ;  all  wliicli  being  done,  the  prisoner  is  *o 
be  taken  a^vay,  and  all  other  persons  except  the  regis- 
trar shall  withdraw  ;  the  court  is  then  to  consider  of 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given,  and  debate  the  mat- 
ters and  circumstances  of  the  prisoner's  case;  the 
president  shall  collect  all  the  votes,  beginning  with  the 
junior  lirst,  and  ending  with  himself;  and  according 
to  the  plurality  of  voices,  sentence  and  judgmmi 
shall  be  then  given,  and  pronounced  publicly  in  tj.e 
presence  of  the  prisoner.  And  according  to  sulIi 
sentence  the  prisoner  is  to  be  executed,  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  in  such  place  upon  the  sea,  or 
within  the  ebbing  and  flowing  thereof,  as  tlte  prisi- 
dent  or  major  part  of  the  court,  by  a  warrant  directed 
to  a  provost  martial  (whom  they  shall  have  power  to 
constitute),  shall  appoint.     S.  6. 

The  registrar  of  a  court  of  admiralty  must  be  a 
notary  public  ;  and  in  his  absence  the  president  is  to 
appoint  one,  who  shall  prepare  all  warrants  and  arti- 
cles, and  provide  all  things  necessary  for  any  trial,  and 
shall  take  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  and  enter  them 
in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and 
shall  transmit  the  same  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
copies  of  all  articles  and  judgments  given  in  any  court 
whereof  he  shall  be  registrar,  to  the  high  court  of 
admiralty  of  England.     S.  7. 

British  subjects  committing  any  jiiiracy  or  robbery 
under  foreign  commissions,  shall  be  adjudged  pirates, 
and  suffer  as  such.     S.  8. 

Masters  of  ships,  seamen  or  mariners,  runnnig 
away  with  their  ship,  or  any  barge,  boat,  orditanc^', 
ammunition,  goods,  or  merchandize,  or  yielding  thcni 
up  voluntarily  to  any  pirates ;  or  bringing  any  seduc- 
ing message  from  any  pirate,  enemy,  or  rebel ;  or  en- 
deavouring to  corrupt  any  commander,  master,  of- 
ficer, or  mariner,  to  yield  up  or  nii;  away  with  any 
ship,  goods,  or  merchandize  ;  or  turning  pirate,  cr 
going  over  to  pirates ;  or  any  person  hindering  his 
commander  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his  ship ;  or 
confining  his  master,  and   endiavouri)..'   to  make  a 
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revolt  in  the  ihip,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to 
be  a  pirate,  and  suffer  death  as  such.     S.  9. 

Persons  fitting  out  or  aiding  pirates,  &c.  adjudged 
accessaries  ;^  and  knowingly  concealing  pirates,  or 
knowingly  receiving  ships  or  goods  piratically  taken, 
adjudged  pirates.  Accessaries  to  suffer  death,  loss  of 
lands  and  goods,  as  principals.     S.  10. 

Seamen  wounded  in  defending  a  ship,  and  v/idows 
and  children  of  the  slain,  rewarded  by  an  assessment 
on  the  owners  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  on  the 
freight,  ship  and  goods  so  defended. 

A  reward  of  lol.  for  discovering  any  combination 
to  run  away  with  a  ship  of  100  tons  and  less,  and  15I. 
for  every  ship  of  greater  burthen,  to  be  paid  by  the 
commander  or  master  of  such  ship,  to  such  person  as 
shall  first  make  the  discovery.     S.  12. 

Commissioners  may  try  offences  in  the  colonies, 
and  to  be  assisted  by  governors,  &c.     S.  13. 

By  Stat.  I  Anne,  c.  9,  wilfully  destroying  a  ship, 
felony,  without  clergy ;  and  may  be  tried  at  sea  as 
piracy,  or  in  any  county  limited  in  the  king's  com- 
mission. 

By  4  G.  I.  c.  II.  s.  9,  the  1 1  and  1 2  W.  III.  c.  7, 
is  extended  to  America. 

By  8  G.  I.  c.  24.  s.  I,  trading  with  pirates  punish- 
ed as  piracy. 

Persons  forcibly  boarding  a  ship,  and  throwing  the 
goods  overboard  or  destroying  them,  although  they 
do  not  seize  and  carry  off  the  ship,  shall  in  all  re- 
spects be  deemed  and  punished  as  pirates. 

Ships  fitted  out  to  trade  with  pirates,  with  the 
goods  on  board,  to  be  forfeited,  one-half  of  which  to 
the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  person  who  makes  the 
discovery. 

Accessaries  to  piracy  to  be  tried  as  principals,  and 
excluded  benefit  of  clergy.     S.  3,  4. 

Seamen  maimed  in  fight  against  pirates,  to  be 
rewarded  and  admitted  into  Greenwich  Hospital. 
S.5. 

Master  or  seamen  not  defending  a  merchant  ship 
carrying  guns,  against  a  pirate,  or  discouraging  others, 
forfeit  their  wages  to  the  owners,  and  suffer  six 
months  imprisonment.     S.  6. 

By  18  G.  II.  c.  30.  s.  I,  2,  3,  natural  subjects  or 
denizens,  in  time  of  war,  com.mitting  hostilities  at 
sea,  or  in  rivers,  &c.  under  commissions  from  the 
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enemy,  or  giving  aid  to  the  enemy  at  sea,  or  in  rivers, 
&c.  may  be  tried  as  pirates,  or  may  be  tried  for  high 
treason. 
PLANTATIONS.  A  plantation  may  be  defined  as  a 
district,  settlement,  or  colony,  frequently  an  entire 
island  in  some  foreign  p.irt,  dependant  upon  some 
mother  country  from  whose  inhabitants  it  was  origi- 
nally peopled,  or  by  whom  it  was  originally  acquired 
or  conquered. 

Plantations  or  colonies  are  now  used  as  synonimous 
terms,  and  with  respect  to  their  interior  polity  may 
be  divided  into  three  sp'ecies,  viz. 

1.  Provincial  establishments,  the  constitutions  of 
which  depend  on  the  respective  commissions  issued  by 
the  crown  to  the  governors,  and  the  instructionswhich 
usually  accompany  those  commissions  under  whose 
authority  provincial  assemblies  are  constituted,  and  em- 
powered to  make  local  ordinances  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  England. 

2.  Proprietary  governments  which  are  granted  by 
the  crown  to  individuals  in  the  nature  of  feudatory 
principalities,  &c.  with  express  conditions  that  the 
purposes  for  which  the  grant  was  made  shall  be  ex- 
pressly pursued,  and  that  nothing  may  be  attempted 
derogating  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother 
country. 

3.  Chartered  governments  in  the  nature  of  civil 
corporations,  with  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for 
their  internal  regulation,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  mother  country,  and  with  such  rights  and  au- 
thorities as  are  given  them  specially  in  their  several 
charters  of  incorporation. 

The  form  of  government  in  most  of  the  colonies 
is  borrowed  from  the  form  of  government  in  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  British  colonies  have  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  king  (or  in  some  proprietary  colo- 
nies by  the  proprietor),  who  is  ills  representative  or 
deputy  ;  they  have  courts  of  justice  of  their  own, 
from  whose  decision  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  and 
council  J  their  general  assemblies,  which  are  their 
house  of  commons,  together  with  their  council  of 
state,  virhich  is  their  upp>er  house,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  king  or  his  representative  the  governor, 
make  laws  suited  to  their  own  emergencies. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  piinciptd  acts 
relative  to  plantations. 

By 
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}4y  Stat    7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  22,  ;ill  !;uvs,  bye-laws, 
usages  and  customs,  which  shall  be  in  practice  in  any 
of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  any  law  made  or  to 
•    be  made  in  this  kingdom  relative  to  the  said  planta- 
tions, shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  efibct. 

In  actions  of  debt  or  account  between  persons  re- 
siding in  Great  Britain  and  others  in  any  of  the 
British  plantations,  tlie  plainvid'  or  defendant,  and 
any  witness  to  be  made  use  of  in  any  action  or  suit, 
may  verify  or  prove  any  matter  or  thing  by  affidavit 
in  writing  upon  oath,  or  if  a  quaker  upon  athrmation, 
made  before  any  mayor  or  other  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city,  borough,  or  town  corporate  in  Great  Jiritain, 
where  or  near  to  which  the  person  making  such  affi- 
davit shall  reside,  and  certified  and  transmitted  imder 
the  common  seal  of  such  city,  &c.  or  the  seal  of  the 
oflice  of  such  mavor  ;  and  evcrv  oath  or  aflirmation 
so  ccrtiticd  and  transmitted  sb.all  be  of  the  same  force 
and  elFcct  as  if  the  pp.rty  had  appeared  and  sworn 
such  aflidavit  in  open  court,  or  upon  a  commission 
issued  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  ;  such  affidavit 
must  nevertheless  contain  the  addition  and  place  of 
abode  of  the  party  making  it.  J  G.  II.  c.  7.  Debts 
due  to  his  majesty  may  be  pjoved  in  same  mnnner. 
S.  2. 

By  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  "  houses,  lands, 

■  neeroes,  and  other  hereditaments  and  real  estates 
within  any  of  the  said  plantations,  belonging  to  any 
person  indebted,  shall  be  liable  to  satisfy  all  debts  due 
to   his    majesty  or  any  of  his  subjects,  and  shall  be 

■  considered  as  assets  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  same, 
in  like  manner  as  real  estates  are  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  subject  to  the  same  remedies,  proceedings, 
and  process  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  in  any  of 
the  plantations  respectively," for  disposing  of  the  same 
towards  satisfying  debts,  and  in  like  manner  as  per- 
sonal estates  may  be  sold  or  disposed  of  in  any  of  the 
said  plantations  for  the  satisfaction  of  debts."  Sec 
Exports,  Imports,   Navigfititn  and  Platitatioiis. 

PLYMOUTH,  a  large  sea-port  town  on  the  south  const 
of  Devonshire.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  safest  in  the 
kingdom,  and  capable  of  containiiig  one  thousaiul 
sail,  and  is  well  protcctctl  by  a  strong  citadel.  In 
time  of  waT  outward  bound  convoys  generally  ren- 
dezvous there,  and  homeward  bound  ships  put  in  to 
take  pilots  to  conduct  thcni  up  the  Channel.  C     hire 


is  a  pilchard  fishery,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  from  it  with  Newfoundland.  There  is  evciy 
convei\iency  for  building  ships,  with  excellent  wet 
andvlry  docks.  It  is  115  miles  from  I^ondon,  and  is 
situated  between  two  rivers,  the  Plyni  and  the  Ta- 
mar,  and  was,  till  a  little  before  the  revolution,  only 
a  small  fishing  town. 

POLAND,  a  great  country  of  Europe,  formerly  a 
republic,  but  with  a  kingly  form  of  government,  but 
now  no  longer  existing  as  an  independent  state.  In 
177c!,  the  first  division  of  the  country  was  made  be- 
tween Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  ;  but  still  a  place 
called  Poland  was  left  till  1 795,  when  it  was  finally 
and  entirely  divided  amongst  the  same  powers, 
without  an  indepcndont  spot  for  a  single  Pole  to 
stand  upon. 

Poland  is  an  inland  country.  It  produces  great 
quantities  of  grain,  and  an  excellent  breed  of  horses, 
but  is  not  remarkable  for  its  commerce,  which  is  car- 
ried on  principally  from  Dantzig,  Mcmel,  and  Riga. 
See  the  article  Wnrsav.'. 

POLICE  SUPREME.     Sec  Lniu  cf  Nations. 

POLICY  of  INSURANCE.    See  iMarhie  Iiisiira>uc. 

PONDICHERRY,  a  large  town  in  Asia,  in  the  penin- 
sula on  this  side  of  the  G.uigcs,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.  Its  trade  consists  of  cotton  cloths, 
silks,  pepper,  salt-petre,  and  other  merchandizes, 
brought  from  Bengal,  The  harbour  is  good,  and 
the  place  fortified  so  .\s  to  protect  the  vessels  .which 
lie  in  it.  It  is  more  of  a  warlike  station  than  a  place 
for  trade. 

PORT,  a  harbour  where  ships  arrive  with  their 
freight,  and  where  customs  are  paid  for  goods.  The 
ports  in  England  are  London,  Ipswich,  Yarmouth, 
Lynn,  Boston,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Carlisle, 
Chester,  Milford,  Cardifi',  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Bridge- 
water,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  Poole,  Southampton,  Chi- 
chester, and  Sandwich,  all  which  are  declared  to  be 
free  ports.  To  these  ports  there  are  certain  mem- 
bers belonging,  and  a  number  of  creeks  where  offi- 
cers are  usually  stationed  by  way  of  prevention  of 
frauds  in  the  customs  ;  but  these  arc  not  lawful  places 
of  exportation  or  importation,  without  particular  li- 
cense from  the  port  or  member  under  which  they 
arc  placed.     Sec  Docks,  Harbours. 

POR  1 LR  AGE.     By  stat.  39  G.  III.  c.  58,  to  remedy 
,\  B  2  the 
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the  exactions,  abuses,  and  disputes,  arising  from  the 
charges  made  by  inn-keepers  and  carriers  for  deliver- 
iog  parcels,  &c.  It  is  enated, 

That  no  inn-keeper,  warehouse-keeper,  or  other 
person,  to  whom  any  box,  basket,  package,  parcel, 
truss,  game,  or  other  thing  whatsoiver,  not  exceed- 
ing fifty-six  pounds  weight,  or  any  porter  or  other 
person,  employed  by  such  inn-keeper,  warehouse- 
keeper,  or  other  person,  in  the  porterage  or  delivery 
of  any  such  box,  parcel,  &c.  within  the  cities  of 
London,  Westminster,  or  Southwark,  and  their  re- 
spective suburbs,  and  other  parts  contiguous,  not  cx^ 
ceeding  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  end  of 
the  carriage  pavement,  in  the  several  streets  and 
places  within  the  above-mentioned  limits,  shall  ask 
or  demand,  or  receive  or  take,  in  respect  of  such 
porterage  or  delivery,  any  greater  rate  or  price  than 
as  follows : 

Dhtiinccs. 

Not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile,      three-pence. 

Ditto  ditto,  half  a  mile,                  four-pence. 

Ditto  ditto,  one  mile,                      six-pence. 

Ditto  ditto,  one  mile  and  an  half,  eight-pence. 

Ditto  ditto,  two  miles,                  ten-pence. 

For  every  further  distance,  not  exceeding  half  a 
mile,  three-pence  additional.     S.  i. 

Persons  asking  or  receiving  more  than  the  above 
rates,  shall,  for  every  such  oifence,  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding  20s.  nor  less  than  5s.     S.  2. 

Before  any  parcel  shall  be  sent  from  the  inn,  ware- 
house, &c.  there  shall  be  made  out  and  given  to  the 
porter  or  other  person  employed  in  the  delivery  there- 
of a  card  or  ticket,  whereon  shall  be  distinctly  printed, 
written,  or  marked,  the  name  and  description  of  the 
inn,  warehouse,  or  otlier  place,  from  whence  the 
same  is  sent,  and  the  sum  due  for  the  carriage  there- 
of, and  also  the  sum  due  for  the  porterage  or  de- 
livery thereof,  according  to  the  rates  above-mention- 
ed, and  the  christian  and  surname  of  the  porter  or 
other  person  employed  in  such  delivery,  which  card 
or  ticket  shall  be  delivered  by  the  porter  or  other 
person  employed  with  such  parcel,  under  penalty  not 
exceeding  40s.  nor  less  than  5s  ;  and  any  porter  not 
leaving  such  card  or  ticket,  or  wilfully  altering,  ob- 
literating, or  defacing  the  same,  shall  for  everv  such 
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oftence  forfeit  40s. ;  or  any  porter  asking,  demand- 
ing, or  receiving  any  larger  sum  for  the  carriage  of 
such  article  than  is  written  or  expressed  as  aforesaid, 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  20s.  for  every  such  offence, 
S.3. 

Every  parcel,  fee.  brought  to  any  inn,  warehouse, 
&c.  by  any  public  stage-coach  or  carriage,  other  than 
stage-waggons,  for  the  purpose  of  delivery  within  the 
limits  aforesaid  (except  where  the  same  shall  be  di- 
rected to  be  left  till  called  for),  shall  be  delivered 
according  to  the  direction  thereof  within  six  hours 
after  its  arrival  at  such  inn,  warehouse,  or  other 
place,  unless  such  arrival  shall  be  between  the  hours 
of  four  In  the  evening  and  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
in  that  case  every  such  delivery  shall  be  made  within 
six  hours  after  such  hour  in  the  morjiing,  under 
penalty  of  any  sum  not  exceeding  20s.  nor  less  than 
10s.     S.  3. 

Every  parcel,  &e.  brought  to  any  inn,  warehouse, 
&c.  by  any  public  stage-waggon,  for  the  purpose  of 
delivery  within  the  aforesaid  limits,  except  where 
directed  to  be  left  till  called  for,  shall  be  delivered 
twenty-four  hours  after  arrival,  under  penalty  of  not 
more  than  20s.  nor^less  than  los.     S.  4. 

Every  parcel,  &c.  directed  to  be  left  till  called  for, 
shall,  upon  demand  of  the  person  properly  authorized 
to  receive  the  same,  be  delivered  to  such  person  with- 
out any  charge  or  deduction  whatsoever,  other  than 
what  is  justly  due  for  the  carriage  thereof,  and  the 
additional  sum  of  two-pence  for  the  warehouse  room 
thereof;  and  if  the  same  be  not  delivered  to  such 
person  upon  such  demand,  or  any  charge  other  than 
as  aforesaid  be  made  or  received  in  respect  thereof, 
every  inn-keeper,  warehtouse-keeper,  &c.  to  whose 
inn,  warehouse,  &c.  such  parcel  shall  be  brought, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  oftence  or  overcharge  a 
sum  not  exceeding  20s.  nor  less  than  los.     S.  6. 

If  such  parcel,  &c.  so  left  to  be  called  for,  be  not 
sent  for  within  one  week  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  brought  to  such  inn,  the  Inn-keeper,  warehouse- 
keeper,  &c.  may  charge  one  penny  per  week  for 
warehouse  room      S.  7. 

If  any  such  parcel,  &c.  not  directed  to  be  left  till 
called  for,  shall,  before  the  same  shall  be  sent  for 
delivery  from  such  inn,  warehouse,  &c.  be  demanded 
by  any  person  lawfully  authorized  to  receive  the  same, 

such 
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such  parcel  shall  be  thereupon  delivered  to  such  per- 
son so  demanding  the  sajiie  ;  and  it  shall  in  such  case 
be  lawful  for  such  inn-keeper,  &c.  to  charge  and  take 
the  sum  justly  due  for  the  carriage  thereof,  and  also 
the  sum  of  two-pence  for  the  warehouse  room  thereof; 
but  if  the  same  be  not  delivered  to  such  person  on 
such  demand,  or  any  ciiarge  other  than  as  aforesaid 
be  made  or  received  in  respect  thereof,  such  inn- 
keeper, warehouse-keeper,  &c.  shall  forfeit  for  every 
such  offence  any  sum  not  exceeding  20s.  nor  less  than 
los.     S.  8. 

For  preventing  misbehaviour  in  persons  employed 
to  deliver  parcels  or  other  thing,  upon  any  complaint 
made  of  any  non-delivery,  neglect,  misconduct,  or 
misbehaviour  in  such  employment,  the  parties  offend- 
i  ing  may  be  brought  before  any  justice  of  the  peace 
within  whose  jiu-isdiction  the  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, or  the  offender  shall  reside,  who  may  impose 
a  fine  or  penalty  upon  such  porter  or  other  person, 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  20s.  nor  less  than  5s. 
S.  9. 

Persons  neglecting  to  pay  to  the  porters,  or  otlier 
persons  employed  by  them,  the  money  justly  due  for 
carriage  and  porterage,  according  to  the  before-men- 
tioned rates,  may  be  brought  before  a  justice,  who, 
upon  proof  made  thereof  upon  oath,  may  award  rea- 
sonable satisfaction  to  the  party  grieved,  for  his  damage 
and  costs,  and  for  his  loss  of  time  in  recovery  of  the 
same ;  and  in  case  of  non-payment  the  magistrate 
may  levy  the  same  by  distress.     S.  10. 

Informations  upon  this  act  to  be  laid  within  four- 
teen days.     S.  1 1. 

This  act  not  to  authorize  the  employment  of  any 
porter  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  city  of  Londou. 

S.  12. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  act  relate  to  the  re- 
covery and  application  of  penalties,  enforcing  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,"  allowing  an  appeal  to  the 
quarter-sessions,  &c. 
PORTERS,  TACKLE-HOUSE  (who  have  ticket- 
porters  under  them),  are  regulated  by  the  city  of 
London.  They  have  the  privilege  of  performing  the 
labour  of  unshipping,  landing,  carrying,  and  housing 
the  goods  of  the  South-Sea  company,  the  East-India 
company,  and  all  other  goods,  except  from  the  East 
Country,  the  produce  of  the  British  plantations  and 
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Ireland,  and  goods  coastv/ise.  They  give  bond  for 
500I.  to  make  restitution  in  case  of  loss  or  damage, 
and  .arc  limited  to  rates  regulated  by  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. 

PORTERS,  TICKET,  who  are  upwards  of  a  thousand, 
are  persons  appointed  by  the  city  of  London,  and 
have  granted  to  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  un- 
shipping, landing,  and  housing  pitch,  t.ir,  soap,  ashes, 
wainscot,  lir,  poles,  masts,  deals,  oars,  chests,  tables, 
flax,  and  hemp,  brought  to  England  from  the  East 
Country;  also  iron,  cordage,  and  timber,  and  all  goods 
of  the  produce  of  Ireland  and  the  British  plantations, 
and  all  goods  coastwise  (except  lead).  They  give  se- 
curity in  locl.  for  fidelity,  and  have  their  names  and 
numbers  on  a  metal  badge.  In  performing  the  la- 
bour of  the  port,  if  ticket-porters  are  not  at  hand, 
the  tackle-porters  may  employ  any  person  that  offers. 

PORTO  BELLO,  a  city  on  the  north  coast  of  South 
America.  Before  this  place  was  taken  by  an  Eng- 
lish squadron  under  Admiral  Vernon  in  1 740,  it 
was,  notwithstanding  its  baneful  climate,  a  very  flou- 
rishing place  ;  but  the  commerce  of  the  New  World 
is  now  transferred  to  Panama. 

PORTO  RICO,  an  American  island,  one  of  the  An- 
tilles. It  carries  on  no  trade,  and  only  cultivates 
sugar,  coffee,  &.c.  enough  for  its  own  consumption. 
■J  here  are  not  above  3000  negroes  in  the  colony,  and 
about  half  the  number  of  Spaniards  and  mulattoes. 
Its  chief  utility  is  as  a  watering  place  for  the  fleets 
that  annually  sail  from  Spain  to  South  America. 

PORTSMOUTH,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  south  coast 
of  England,  with  a  very  commotlious  and  well  forti- 
iled  harbour.  A  great  part  of  the  royal  navy  is  built 
here,  and  the  dock-yards  arc  the  best  fitted  and 
furnished  with  materials  for  the  construction  of  ships 
of  any  in  England.  It  is  situated  on  the  island  of 
Portsea,  which  is  divided  from  the  land  at  one  part 
only  bv  a  river,  over  which  there  is  a  draw-bridge. 
The  fortifications,  which  surround  the  whole  of  the 
docks  and  arsenal,  are  the  most  complete  of  any  in 
the  kingdom.  They  were  begun  by  Edward  IV. 
and  have  been  successively  improved  by  Richard 
III.  Iknry  VII.  Henry  VIII.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
all  the  monarchs  since  her  time.  It  is  a  place  of  very 
little  trade.  It  belongs  to  Hampshire,  and  is  the 
principal  rendezvous  in  time  of  war  for  the  ships 

outward 
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outward  bound,  tliough  they  sometimes  rendezvous 
at  Piymouth.  See  Spitheud. 
PORTUGAL,  the  most  westerly  pon ion  of  the  coiiii- 
nent  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  eiist,  north,  and 
south  by  Spainj  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

After     Spain,     the    Portuguese    were     the    first 
who    acquired    wealth    by    possessions    in    the    New 
World  ;  but,  like  it  also,  Portugal  has  fallen  to  de- 
car.      The  agriculture  of  Portug;U  is  in  a  wretched 
state,  though  the  soil  is  good,  and  th.c  climate  excel- 
lent ;  and,  except  wine  and  some  fruits,   its  exports 
are  to  a  smuil  amount,  unless  we  count  the  inuucnse 
quantities    of    bullion    which    annually    come    from 
thence,  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures.     Port  and 
Lisbon  wines  are  exported  in  great  quantities,  parti- 
cularly to  this  country  ;   in  return   for  which,  truit.s, 
gold,  and  silver,  we  send  woollen  cloth,  hard  wares, 
and   almost    every    article    of  English   manufacture, 
having  entered  into  and  maintained  a  most  advan- 
tageous treaty  with  it  ever  since  1703.  See  Treaties. 
POST  OFFICE.    The  outline  of  the  present  beneficial 
and  regular  plan  originated  amidst  the  confusions  and 
interruptions   which  tlie  civil  war  necessarily  occa- 
sioned in  the  conduct  of  the  letter  office.    'Phe  author 
of  the  plan  was  Mr.  Edmond  Prideaux,  who  was  ap- 
pointed attorney  general  to  the  commonwealth  after 
the   murder  of  King  Charles.     This  gentleman  was 
chairman   of  a  committee  in  1642,  for  considering 
what  rates  should  be  set  upon   inland  letters  ;  and 
afterwards  appointed  postmaster  by  an  ordinance  of 
both  the  houses  J  in  the  execution  of  which  office,  he 
first  established  a  weekly  conveyance  of  letters  into 
all  parts  of  the  nation,  thereby  saving  to  the  public 
the  charge  of  maintaining  postmasters  to  the  amount 
of  7000I.  per  annum. 

An  opposition  to  this  office  was  attempted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  emoluments  resulting  from  it, 
by  the  common  council  of  London  ;  but  this  was 
checked  by  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons, 
declaring  that  the  office  of  postmaster  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  in  the  sole  power  and  disposal  of  the  parlia- 
ment. In  1 6  (J  4  a  regular  post-office  was  erected  by 
the  authority  of  the  Protector  and  his  parliament. 

Various  acts  Irave  from  time  to  time  been  made  in 
succeeding  reigns  for  the  regulation  of  the  post-office; 
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of  these  the  following  are  extracts  of  the  most  impor-  ^^ 
tant.  By  a  warrant  from  one  of  the  sccretartes  or 
state,  letters  may  be  opened,  i  Comm.  322.  n.  28. 
But,  by  9  Anne,  c.  10.  s.  40,  if  any  person  shall, 
without  such  authority,  wilfully  detain  or  open  any 
letter  or  packet  delivered  to  the  post-office,  he  shall 
forfeit  20I.  and  be  incapable  of  future  employment  in 
the  post-office.  It  has  liowevcr  been  decided,  th.:t 
no  person  is  subject  to  this  penalty  but  such  as  are 
employed  in  the  post-office.  5  Term  Rep.  loi.  Also 
any  person  in  the  employment  ot  the  post-office  steal- 
ing any  bank  note  out  of  a  letter  is  guilty  of  felony. 

No  action  can  be  maintained  against  the  post-mas- 
ter-general for  the  loss  of  bills  or  articles  sent  in  let- 
ters by  the  post  and  lost  :  and  in  an  action  brought 
against  Lord  Le  Despenser  and  Mr.  Carteret,  post- 
master-general in  1778,  to  Vecover  a  bank  note  of 
I  col.  which  had  been  sent  by  the  post  and  was  lost, 
Lord  Mansfield  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
that  there  was  no  resemblance  nor  analogy  between 
the  post-masters  and  a  common  carrier  ;  and  that  no 
action,  for  any  loss  in  the  post-office,  could  be  brought 
against  any  person  except  him  by  whose  actual  occur- 
rence such  loss  accrued.  Co'-wp.  754,  765.  LTpon 
this  account,  it  is  recommended  by  the  secretary  of 
tlie  post-office  to  cut  bank  notes  in  two,  and  to  send 
one  half  by  one  post,  and  the  other  after  receipt  of 
the  former.  This  is  the  only  safe  method  of  trans- 
mitting bank  notes,  as  the  bank  would  never  pay  the 
holder  of  that  half  which  had  been  fraudulently  ob- 
tained. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  postmasters  in 
country  tov/ns  to  charge  a  halfpenny  or  penny  each 
letter  on  delivery  at  the  houses  in  the  town  above  the 
parliamentary  rates,  under  pretence  that  they  were  not 
obliged  to  carry  letters  out  of  the  office  gratis  :  but  it 
has  been  repeatedly  decided,  that  such  demand  is  il- 
legal, and  that  thev  are  bound  to  deliver  the  letters 
to  the  inhabitants  within  the  usual  and  established 
limits  of  the  town,  without  any  addition  to  the  rate 
of  postage.     5  Burr.  2709.  Coiup.  182. 

Persons  till  lately  were,  if  well  known,  permitted 
to  have  back  any  letter  put  in,  if  required  ;  but,  by 
an  order  of  June  1802,  the  masters  of  the  receiving 
houses  are  ordered  not  to  return  letters  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever. 

TiL'O 
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Tiuo-pennyPoit.  By  stat.  41  G.  III.  c.  7.  s.  3,  every 
letter  originally  sent  by  the  post  heretofore  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Penny  Post,  and  not  first  passing 
by  the  general  post,  the  postage  whereof  shall  not  be 
paid  on  putting  the  same  into  the  oiHce  of  the  said 
post,  there  shall  be  paid  for  the  conveyance  of  evtry 
letter  sent  from  any  place  v.ithin  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  the  re-ipective  suburbs  thereof, 
the  sum  of  two  pence  ;  for  the  conveyance  of  every 
letter  put  into  such  last-mentioned  office  to  be  for- 
Tivarded  by  the  general  post,  the  sum  also  of  two  pence. 
By  41  G.  in.  c.  7.  s.  9,  letters  and  packets  con- 
veyed by  packet  boats  from  Holyhead  to  Miliord 
Haven,  to  or  from  any  ports  in  Iieland,  over  and 
above  all  tlic  rates  payable  for  such  letters  or  packets, 
shall  pay  a  packet  postage,  for  every  single  letter 
two  pence,  double  letter  four  pence ;  for  every  tre- 
ble letter,  or  other  letter  less  than  an  ounce  in  weight, 
eight  pence  )  and  so  in  proportion  for  every  letter  or 
packet  exceeding  an  ounc3  in  weight. 

This  act  not  to  alter  the  rates  of  postaes  upon 
single  letters  by  or  to'seamen,  made  pr;yabie  by  35 
G.  III.  c.  5^  ;  nor  the  manner  of  charging  for  pat- 
terns of  cloth  under  that  act. 

The  following  is  the  clause  of  3^  G.  III.  c.  54, 
above  alluded  to  :    Every  packet  or  cover  containing 
therein,  or  having  affixed  thereto,  one  or  more  paper 
or  papers  with  patterns,  or  one  or  more  pattern  or 
patterns  of  cloth,  silk,  stuff,  or  other  goods,  or  one 
or  more  sample  or  samples  of  any  other  sort  of  thing 
not  exceeding  an  ounce  in  weight,  shall  be  chargeable 
and  charged  with  no  higher  rate  of  postage  than  a 
single  letter,  so  as  cverv  such  packet  or  cover  shall  be 
sent  open  at  the  sides,  and  without  any  letter  or  writ- 
ing in,  upon,  or  with  such  packet  or  cover,  other 
than  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons 
sending  the  same,  and  the  place  or  places  of  his  or 
their  abode,  and  the  prices  of  the  articles  contained 
therein,  or  aiKxed  thereto. 

The  remaining  sections  of  41  G.  III.  c.  41,  relate 
merely  to  the  appropriation  of  the  rates  and  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  post-office. 

By  Stat.  42  G.  III.  no  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever shall  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent  or  conveyed, 
otherwise  than  by  the  post,  or  by  authority  of  the 
postmaster-general,  or  his  deputies,  or  to  the  nearest 
or  most  convenient  post-town,  to  be  from  thence  ' 
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forwarded  by  the  post,  any  letter  or  packets  of 
letters,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  offence  5!.  to 
be  recovered,  with  full  costs  of  suit,  by  any  person 
who  will  inform  and  sue  in  any  court  of  record  at 
Westminster,  one  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  king,  and 
the  other  to  the  informer. 

Under  this  law,  a  person  carrying  a  letter  may  in- 
form against  the  person  sending  it. 

There  is  an  exception  in  the  act  as  to  letters  which 
concern  goods  sent  by  common  carriers,  so  as  they 
are  sent  with  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered 
with  the  goods  without  hire  or  reward,  profit  or  ad- 
vantage for  receiving  or  delivering ;  also  as  to  letters 
sent  on  beard  ships  or  vessels  of  merchandize,  which 
shall  concern  the  cargo  therein  only,  so  as  such  let- 
ters be  delivered  without  hire,  reward,  or  advantage. 
Also  all  commisbions,  or  return  thereof,  affidavits, 
writs,  process,  or  proceedings,  or  return  thereof,  issuing 
out  of  any  court ;  but  the  letters  in  which  such  pro- 
ceedings are  sent,  must  not  relate  to  any  other  business. 
And  an  exception,  as  to  letters  sent  by  any  private 
friend  or  messenger  on  purpose. 

Postage  of  Ship  Letters.  By  39  G.  III.  the  post- 
master-general and  his  deputies  are  authorized  to  col- 
lect and  receive  letters  and  packets  of  letters,  directed 
within  his  majesty's  dominions,  and  also  to  any  of  the 
kingdoms  and  countries  beyond  khe  seas,  and  to  for- 
ward the  same  by  any  ships  or  vessels  that  he  in  his 
discretion  shall  think  fit  (although  no  packet  boats), 
and  for  the  conveyance  of  such  letters,  may  demand 
and  take  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  part  of  the  du- 
ties payable  by  law  for  such  letters  and  packets,  as  if 
tlic  same  were  conveyed  by  packet  boats;  and  in  cases 
where  no  rate  of  postage  is  already  established,  to 
demand  and  take  for  such  letters  and  packets  rates,  as 
near  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained,  equal  to  one-half 
what  is  now  paid  for  letters  sent  beyond  the  seas. 

Such  letters  so  sent  to  be  conveyed  by  inland  post- 
age or  carriage,  to  pay  4d  for  every  single  letter; 
and  so  in  proportion  for  packets,  in  addition  to  any 
inland  or  internal  postage  which  may  arise  upon  the 
inland  conveyance  of  such  letters  and  packets. 

The  postmaster-general  may  allow  two  pence  per 
letter  or  packet  upon  all  such  letters  and  packets 
as  they  shall  have  or  take  on  board  ;  provided  such 
letters,  &c.  shall  have  been  delivered  to  them  from 
the  post-office ;  and  in  like  manner  on  their  arrival 

from 
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from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  on  their  (.Icliverlng  to  the 
deputy  or  deputies  of  the  postmabtcr-genei-al  for  suth 
pljce  or  post  towii  at  which  they  shall  touch  or  arrive, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  pay  such  masters  of  ships  and 
vessels  two  pence  a  letter  or  packet  for  all  such  letters 
as  tlley  shall  have  on  board  ;  pro\  ided  that  such  let- 
ters and  packets  shall  have  been  regularly  delivered 
unto  the  masters  by  the  deputies  of  the  postmaster- 
general,  or  any  other  persons  to  be  authorized  by 
hinij  at  the  place  or  post  town  from  whence  such 
ships  have  sailed. 

Daily  attendance  is  given  at  the  general  post  office 
at  all  hours,  and  information  furnished  to  the  public 
of  the  several  vessels  about  to  sail  from  London  and 
the  out  ports  for  places  abroad. 
POWDER,  GUN.    See  Guupowda: 
POWER.     Sec  Authority,  Agent,  Broker,  Factor. 
POVv^ER  OF  ATTORNEY,  an  instrument   or  deed 
whereby  a  person  is  authorized  to   act  for  another, 
either  generally  or  in  any  specific  transaction.     By 
this  instrument,  a  merchant  resident  abroad  empow- 
ers and  authorizes  his  agent  to  accept   or  negociate 
bills  of  exchange,  make  contracts  in  the  name  and 
upon  the  responsibility  of  his  principal.     A  power  of 
attorney  is,  in  its  nature,  revocable,  and  its  revoca- 
tion may  also  be  either  general  or  special.    See  Agent, 
Broker,  Deed,  Faaor,  ^c. 
PREMIUM,  RETURN.    See  Murine  bisuram-e. 
PRISONS,  places  of  confinement  for  persons  guilty  of 
offences,  or  for  debtors.     Each  county  has  a  prison, 
where  persons  taken  within  its  limits  are  committed. 
There  are   also  prisons   belonging  to   the  courts  of 
King's    Bench,    Common    Pleas,    Marshalsea,    &c. 
The  Fleet  is    a  prison   belonging  to  the  courts    of 
Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas,  to  which 
debtors  may  remove  themselves  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  from  any  other   prison,    at  the   expence    of 
5I.  5s.     It  contains   125  rooms,  besides   a  common 
kitchen,  coffee  and  tap  room.     At  times,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  prisoners,  two  or  three  are  obliged 
to  Kve  in  one  room.     Those  who  can  afford  the  ex- 
pence pay  their   companions  off,  and  thus  have  a 
room  to  their  selves.  Each  person  .so  paid  off  receives 
4s.  a  week.      The  prisoner    pays    Is.   3d.   a   week 
for  his  room  without  furniture.      During  the  four 
terms,  when  the  court  sits,  prisoners  on  paying  5s. 
for  the  first  aad  last  d*y,  and  4s.  6d.  every  other 
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d?.y,  and  on  giving  security,  are  allowed  to  go  out  ; 
and  also  may,  on  furnishing  two  securities  to  tin- 
warden  for  their  debts,  and  paying  5I.  5s  per  cent, 
on  the  first  lool.  and  2I.  12s.  6d.  percent,  on  every 
succeeding  lool.  of  their  debts,  obtain  and  reside  in 
the  rules  of  the  prison,  which  extend  from  Fleet- 
market  to  the  London  coffee-house,  and  from  Lud- 
gate-hill  to  Fleet-lane. 

The  King's  Bench  is,  in  most  respects,  like  the 
Fleet  prison,  but  larger  :  there  are  nearly  300  rooms 
in  this  prison  •,  but  tlie  number  of  people  are  propor- 
tionably  great.  The  rules  are  more  extensive,  but 
thj  charges  for  procuring  them  are  double  to  the 
Fleet  ;  and  a  prisoner  in  the  inside  can  only  go  out 
one  day  in  each  term,  or  four  days  in  the  year. 

Ludgate  is  a  prison  for  debtors  who  are  freemen  of 
the  city  •,  and 

Giltspur-street  and  the  Poultry  are  prisons  for 
debtors  in  the  city  of  London.  In  these  gaols  the 
prisoners  receive  a  daily  allowance  of  bread,  and  at 
certain  periods  meat  and  coals. 

Newgate,  part  of  which  prison  is  appropriated  for 
debtors  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  who  also  re<?eivc 
a  daily  allowance  of  bread,  and  at  certain  periods  meat 
and  coals.  To  the  disgrace  of  a  civihzed  nation,  in 
contradiction  to  justice,  humanity,  and  common 
sense,  there  are  fees  to  pay  in  going  in  and  coming 
out  of  this  and  all  the  other  prisons.  In  the  Bench 
and  Fleet,  such  fees  may  be  allowable  when  prisoners 
move  themselves  intd  them  by  choice  ;  but,  with  re- 
gard to  county  gaols,  w  here  persons  are  committed  by 
force,  and  remain  through  incapacity  to  pay  their 
just  debts,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  a  more  un- 
just or  oppressive  operation  of  the  l.iw.  See  Alagna 
Charta,  and  Habeas  Corpus. 
PRIVATEERS,  private  ships  of  war,  sailing  under  a 
commission  from  the  admiralty. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  9,  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty shall,  at  the  request  of  any  owner  or  owners 
(whom  they  may  deem  duly  qualified)  of  any  ship  or 
vessel,  registered  pursuant  to  act  of  parliament,  upon 
proper  security,  cause  to  be  issued  commissions  or 
letters  of  marque,  and  all  captures  made  by  such  pri- 
vate ship  or  vessel  shall  belong  to  the  owners  of  such 
vessel,  and  the  persons  on  board  the  same,  in  such 
shares  and  proportions  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  with 

the  owners,  their  agents  or  factors. 

Private 
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Private  ships  of  war  under  convoy  are  not  to  share 
.  in  any  prizes  captured  by  his  majesty's  ships  of  war, 
unless  they  shall  have  received  orders  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  convoying  ship  to  chase,  or  otherwise 
act  hostilely  against  the  enemy,  and  been  actually 
aiding  and  assisting  in  such  capture.     S.  12. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  III.  c.  66,  persons  applying  for  let- 
ters of  marque  must  make  such  application  to  the  ad- 
miralty in  writing,  setting  forth  a  true  and  particular 
description  of  the  ship  for  which  such  letter  of  marque 
is  requested,  specifying  her  name  and  burthen,  built, 
number  and  nature  of  the  guns  on  board  her,  names 
of  her  owner,  and  the  number  of  men  intended  to 
be  put  on  board  the  same  ;  all  which  particulars  shall 
be  inserted  in  every  commission  or  letter  of  marque 
to  be  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  act :  and  every 
commander  of  such  privateer  shall  produce  such  com- 
mission to  the  collector,  customer,  or  searcher  of  the 
customs  belonging  to  the  port  where  such  vessel  shall 
be  first  fitted  out,  or  to  his  lawful  deputy,  who  upon 
inspecting  the  same,  and  finding  the  said  private  ship 
of  war  to  agree  with  the  description  contained  in  the 
commission,  shall  give  a  certificate  thereof  under  his 
hand  to  such  commander,  which  certificate  shall  be 
deemed  a  necessary  clearance  before  such  ship  shall 
be  permitted  to  sail  from  that  port :  and  every  com- 
mander of  such  privateer  departing  without  such  cer- 
tificate, or  proceeding  upon  a  cruize  with  a  force  in- 
ferior to  that  specified,  every  such  commission  or  let- 
ter of  marque  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  the  com- 
mander shall  forfeit  loool.  to  any  person  who  will 
sue  for  the  same,  and  be  imprisoned  for  such  time  as 
the  court  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  one  year  for  any 
offence.     S.  15. 

Collectors  of  the  customs  granting  false  certificates 
to  forfeit  their  ofiice,  be  incapable  of  holding  any 
ofiice  under  government,  and  forfeit  lool.  one  moiety 
to  the  informer,  and  one  moiety  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Merchant  Seamen's  Hospital.     S.  16. 

The  burthen  of  such  ship  or  vessel  so  to  be  certi- 
fied to  be  ascertained  by  her  certificate  of  registry, 
which  said  certificate  shall  be  produced  to  the  lords 
of  the  admiraky  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  com- 
mission.    S.  17. 

Every  ship  and  vessel  for  which  such  convmission 
or  letter  of  marque  shall  be  granted,  and  while  the 
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same  shall  remain  in  force,  but  no  longer,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  licensed  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  the  24th  Geo.  III.  c.  47,  for  the  more  effectual 
prevention  of  smuggling  in  this  kingdom,  although 
the  owner  thereof  shall  not  have  been  furnislvjd  with 
the  license  required  by  the  said  act.     S.  18. 

Owners  or  commatiders  of  privateers,  guilty  of  of- 
fences contrary  to  acts  of  parliament  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  customs  or  excise,  or  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling,  to  forfeit  the  commission  or  letter  of 
marque,  besides  all  other  penalties  and  forfeitures 
which  shall  be  incurred  by  j'eason  of  such  offence. 
S.  19. 

Letters  of  marque  may  be  revoked  by  the  admi- 
ralty ;  notice  to  the  owners  or  commanders  thereof 
of  such  revocation  to  be  given  by  the  secretary  to  the 
admiralty  with  all  convenient  speed.     S.  20. 

All  offences  committed  on  board  privateers  may  be 
puniihcd  by  court  martial  in  such  manner  as  similar 
offences  committed  on  board  his  majesty's  ships  of 
war.     S.  21. 

Commanders  of  letters  of  marque  going  into  any 
of  the  ports  or  harbours  in  the  colonies  or  plantations 
of  America,  to  be  subject  to  the  colonial  laws  and 
regulations.     S.  22. 

Privateers  ransoming  their  captures,  the  letters  ot 
marque  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  commander  shall 
suffer  such  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  as  the 
court  of  admiralty  shall  adjudge. 

Five  pounds  per  man  shall  be  paid  for  every  man 
who  was  living  on  board  any  ship  or  vci.scl,  taken, 
burnt,  sunk,  or  destroyed,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
attack  or  engagement  between  them;  the  number  to 
be  proved  by  the  oaths  of  three  or  more  of  the  chief 
officers  or  men  of  the  said  ship  or  privateer  .of  the 
enemy.     S.  40. 

Ships  belonging  to  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  re- 
captured from  the  enemy  by  any  privateer,  one  sixth 
part  of  the  value  of  such  recapture  shall  be  paid  to  the 
owners,  ofilcers,  and  seamen  of  such  privateer,  to  be 
divided  between  them,  in  such  manner  and  propor- 
tions as  shall  have  been  previously  agreed  upon. 

By  Stat.  38  G.  III.  c.  ir,  the  coiiur.anding  officer 
of  every  ship  having  a  commission  or  letter  ol  marqne, 
shall  keep  a  regular  journal,  containing  a  true  and 
exact  account  of  his  daily  transactions  and  proceedings 
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with  sucli  sliip  and  the  cfew  thereof,  the  ports  or 
places  he  shall  put  into  or  cast  anchor  in,  the  time  of 
his  stay  there,  and  the  cause  thereof,  the  prizes  he 
shall  take,   the  nature  and  probable  value  of  such 
prizes,  the  times  and  places  when  and  where  taken, 
and  how  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  dispose  of  the 
same,  the  ships  or  vessels  he  shall  fall  in  with,  the 
times  and  places  when  and  where  he  shall  meet  with 
them,  and  his  observations  and  remarks  thereon ; 
also  of  whatever  else  shall  occur  to  him  or  any  of  his 
officers  or  mariners,  or  to  be  discovered  or  found  out 
by  examination  or  conference  with  any  mariners  or 
passengers  of  or  in  any  other  ships  or  vessels,  or  by 
any  other  ways   or  means  whatsoever,  touching  or 
concerning  the  fleets,  vessels,  and  forces  of  the  enemy, 
their   ports   and  places   of  station    and  destination, 
strength,   numbers,  intents,   and  designs :  and  such 
commanding  officer  shall,  immediately  on  his  arrival 
h\  any  port  of  this  kingdom,  or  of  any  other  of  his 
majesty's  dominions,  from  or  during  the  continuation 
of  any  voyage  or  cruize,  produce  his  commission  for 
such  ship  or  vessel,  and  deliver  up  such  journal  so 
kept  as  aforesaid,  signed  with  his  proper  name  and 
hand-writing,  to  the  collector,  comptroller,  or  other 
chief  officer  of  the  customs  at  or  nearest  to  such  port; 
the  truth  of  which  journal  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  of  the  commanding  officer  for  the  time  being ; 
and  such  collector,  &c.  shall  immediately  on  arrival 
order  the  surveyor,  or  other  water-guard  officer,  to 
go  on  board,  and  take  an  account  of  his  officers  and 
men,  the  number  and  nature  of  the  guns,  and  what- 
ever else  shall  occur  to  him,  on  examination,  material 
to  be  known  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  no 
such  ship  shall  be  permitted  to  sail  out  of  port  again, 
after  such  arrival,  until  such  joui'nal  shall  have  been 
delivered  up,   and   a  certificate  obtained  under  the 
hand  or  such  collector,  &c.  that  she  is  manned  and 
armed  according  to  her  commission,  which  certificate 
is  to  be  given  gratis  ;  and  upon  delivery  of  this,  the 
former  certificate  of  the  like  nature  shall  be  given  up. 
Collector  granting  fraudulent  certificates  to  forfeit  his 
office,  be  incapable  of  holding  any  other  office  under 
government,  and  also  forfeit  lool.  one  moiety  to  the 
informer,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
M. -reliant  Seamen's  Hospital. 
The  captain  of  a  letter  of  marcjue,  in  case  of  falling 
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in  with  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  or  of  reve- 
nue, shall  pi-oducc  to  the  commanding  officer  his  said 
journal,  commission,  and  the  certificate  given  by  the 
collector,  &c.  and  the  commanding  officer  of  such 
ship  of  war  or  revenue  shall  make  a  memorandum  in 
such  journal  of  the  day  in  which  it  was  so  produced 
to  him,  and  shall  Subscribe  his  name  to  it :  and  in 
case  such  letter  of  marque  shall  put  into  any  foreign 
port  where  there  is  a  British  consul,  or  other  chief 
British  officer,  the  captain  shall  produce  such  journal, 
&c.  to  such  consul  or  British  officer;  and  such  cap- 
tain or  British  consuls  shall  and  may  go  on  board 
and  number  the  officers  and  crew,  and  examine  the 
guns,  arms,  and  ammunition  ;  and  if  the  same  shall 
not  correspond  with  the  commission  and  certificate 
respectively,  such  captain  or  British  consul,  &c.  shall 
forthwith  communicate  the  same  to  the  secretary  of 
the  admiralty.     S.  9. 

Commanders  of  letters  of  marque  neglecting  to 
keep  a  journal  as  aforesaid,  or  wilfully  making  frau- 
dulent entries  therein,  or  obliterating  any  material 
transactions,  where  his  majesty's  interest  is  in  any  man- 
ner concerned,  or  refusing  to  produce  such  journal, 
commission,  or  certificate,  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
clause ;  in  each  of  the  said  cases,  th.e  commission 
or  letter  of  marque  to  be  null  and  void,  and  such 
captain,  &c.  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  the 
sum  of  500I.  one  moiety  thereof  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  the  other  moiety  to  the  person  who  shall 
sue  for  the  same;  and  any  captain  taking  a  false 
oath  on  delivering  such  journal,  shall  be  guilty  of 
perjury. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  III.  c.  34.  s.  13,  privateers  which 
shall  be  found  at  sea,  or  in  port,  or  at  any  distance 
from  the  coast,  having  on  board  any  foreign  brandy, 
or  other  foreign  spirituous  liquors,  in  any  vessels'or 
casks  which  shall  not  contain  60  gallons  at  the  least, 
except  only  for  the  use  of  the  seamen,  not  exceeding 
two  gallons  for  each  seaman,  or  any  tea  exceeding  the 
quantity  of  six  pounds  weight,  or  any  goods  whatever 
which  are  or  may  be  liable  to  forfeiture  upon  being 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  then  not  only  such 
goods,  but  the  ship  or  vessel  on  board  which  they 
shall  be  found,  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,  ammu- 
nition, tackle,  and  apparel  shall  be  forfeited  and  lost, 
and  the  letters  of  marque,  or  general  reprisals,  or 
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'  any  other  commissions  for  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall 
be  null  and  void. 

PRIVILEGE,  a  particular  exemption  from  the  opera- 
tion of  a  law,  or  a  certain  exclusive  right  granted  to 
an  undividua!,  cither  for  a  time  permanent,  or  for  a 

r    certain  period.     Thus  persons  attending  courts  of  jus- 

;  tice  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence,  arc  privileged 
from  arrest ;  as  are  also  bankrupts  during  their  at- 

i'  tendance  upon  the  commissioners.  Particular  privi- 
leges are  also  granted  to  foreigners  serving  for  a  cer- 
tain period  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  employed  in  the 
fisheries.   See  .Irrest,  Bankruptcy,  Fisheries,  Witnesses. 

PRIZES  are  ships,  stores,  &c.  captured  from  the  enemy, 
the  produce  of  which,  by  various  statutes,  is  directed 
to  be  divided  in  certain  proportions  amongst  the  cap- 
tors. The  prize  courts  in  the  admiralty,  and  the 
courts  of  lords  commissioners  of  appeals,  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of 
prize  or  no  prize,  and  zuho  are  the  captors ;  and  if 
they  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  adjudg- 
ing also  who  are  the  captors,  the  courts  of  law  can- 
not examine  the  justice  or  propriety  of  it,  ewn  though 
they  would  have  put  a  different  construction  on  the 
prize  acts,  and  the  power  to  enforce  their  duties. 

PRIZE  AGENCY.  The  various  abuses  in  every 
branch  of  the  naval  department,  not  less  injurious 
to  the  public  revenue,  tlian  to  that  respectable  class 
of  individuals  who  constitute  the  bulwark  of  the 
nation,  have  attracted  the  consideration  of  the  earl 
of  St.  Vincent,  who,  with  laudable  perseverance 
and  genuine  patriotism,  has  introduced  an  investi- 
gation into  the  navy,  which  might  be  advantageously 
followed  up  in  various  other  branches  of  public 
expenditure.  By  stat.  43  G.  III.  c.  16,  reciting,  that 
it  is  highly  expedient  for  the  public  service  tliat 
an  inquiry  should  be  made,  by  commissioners  spe- 
cially appointed  for  that  purpose,  into  any  irregulari- 
ties, frauds,  or  abuses,  which  are  or  have  been  prac- 
tised by  persons  employed  in  the  several  naval  de- 
partments herein-after  mentioned,  and  in  the  busi- 
ness of  prize  agency  -,  and  enacts  that  Sir  Charles  IS'Io- 
ricc  Pole,  baronet,  Hugh  Leycester,  Ewan  Law,  John 
Ford,  and  Henry  Nichols,  esquires,  shall  be  con- 
stituted commissioners  for  making  the  inquiries  in- 
tended by  this  act  ;  and  that  the  said  commissioners, 
cr  any  three  of  them,  shall  examine  into  and  investi- 
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gate  all  such  corrupt  and  fraudulent  practices,  irregu- 
larities, frauds,  and  abuses,  or  other  misconduct,  as 
may  be  found  to  exist  in  any  of  the  several  offices  or 
departments  herein-after  mentioned,  or  to  have  been 
practised  or  committed  by  persons  concerned  in  ma- 
naging, conducting,  or  transacting  the  business  there- 
of respectively,  or  employed  in  any  manner  therein, 
either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  office  of 
the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  several  offices  and  departments  of 
the  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  navy,  the  treasurer 
of  his  majesty's  navy,  the  commissioners  for  victual- 
ling his  majesty's  navy,  the  commissioners  for  taking 
care  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen  and  sick  prisoners 
of  war,  the  commissioners  for  transports  and  prisoners 
of  war,  the  commissioners  for  the  receipt  of  six-pence 
a  month  paid  by  all  seamen  in  the  merchants'  service 
for  the  use  of  Greenwich  hospital,  the  office  for  the 
receipt  and  management  of  the  monies  paid  on  ac- 
count of  the  chest  at  Chatham,  his  majesty's  several 
dock  yards  and  naval  yards  in  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Hams,  and  Devon  respectively,  or  elsewhere  within 
his  majesty's  dominions,  and  the  office  of  inspector 
general  of  naval  works,  the  royal  and  naval  hospitals 
for  seamen  at  Haslar  ard  East  Stonchouse  or  else- 
where within  his  m.ajesty's  do.minions,  and  the  late 
prisons  for  prisoners  of  war,  prison  ships,  prison 
hospitals,  and  prison-ship  hospitals,  in  the  said  coun- 
ties of  Kent,  Hants,  and  Devon  respectively,  or  else- 
where; or  in  the  business  of  prize  agency  ;  and  the 
said  commissioners  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report 
and  certify  their  proceedings,  in  writing,  under  the 
hands  and  seals  of  them,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  the 
king,  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  upon  each  office 
and  department,  and  upon  the  business  of  prize 
agency  respectively,  specifying  the  nature  of  such  mal- 
practices, irregularities,  frauds,  or  abuses,  as  they  may 
liave  discovered  or  investigated  ;  ailding,  at  the  same 
time,  such  observations  as  shall  occur  to  them,  and 
such  plans  either  for  correcting  and  improving,  or  for 
abolishing  or  regulating  any  of  the  said  departments 
or  offices,  or  for  regulating  the  business  of  prize 
agency,  xs  may  appear  to  them  to  be  proper  to  be 
adopted  for  the  time  to  come. 

2.  The  commissioners  hercin-bcfore  yarned,  or  any 
4  C  2  three 
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three  of  them,  are  authorized  to  sit,  from  lime  to 
time,  in  such  phices  as  they  shall  find  most  conveni- 
ent, with  or  without  adjournment  5  and  to  send  their 
precepts,  for  any  person  whomsoever,  and  for  such 
books,  papers,  writings,  or  records,  relating  to  any  of 
the  offices  or  departments  herein-before  mentioned, 
or  to  any  contracts,  dealings,  or  transactions,  with 
the  said  offices  or  departments,  or  to  the  business  of 
price  agency,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  all  which  persons 
are  required  punctually  to  attend  the  said  commissi- 
oners at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  by  them  ap- 
pointed ;  and  such  persons  as  shall  so  be  sent  for,  shall 
have  such  costs  and  charges  as  the  said  commissioners 
shall  think  fit. 

3.  The  said  commissioners,  or  any  three  of  them, 
may  examine  upon  oath,  or  affirmation  of  persons 
being  Quakers,  all  persons  whom  they  shall  find  oc- 
casion to  call  before  them,  to  be  examined  touching 
all  matters  and  things  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
the  powers  vested  in  them  by  this  act. 

4.  If  any  person  or  persons  so  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  said  commissioners,  shall  wilfully  ne- 
glect or  refuse  to  appear  before  the  said  commissi- 
oners, or  any  three  of  them,  or  to  produce  any  ac- 
counts, books,  papers,  writings  or  records,  relating  to 
any  of  the  said  offices  or  depart.T.ents,  or  to  any  con- 
tracts, dealings,  or  transactions  with  the  said  offices 
()r  departments,  or  to  the  business  of  prize  agency, 
that  shall  be  in  their  possession,  custody,  or  power, 
and  which  they  shall  have  been  required  by  such 
summons  to  produce,  or  shall  refuse  to  be  sworn  or 
affirm,  or  being  sworn,  or  h.aving  affirmed,  shall  re- 
fuse to  answer  any  question,  on  oath  or  affirmation, 
concerning  any  matter  relating  to  the  several  offices 
or  departments  above  mentioned,  or  any  contracts, 
dealings  or  transactions  wi:h  them,  or  any  of  them, 
or  to  the  business  of  prize  agency,  the  said  commis- 
sioners are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue 
their  warrants  under  their  hands  and  seals,  for  appre- 
hending any  such  persons,  and  committing  them  to 
such  prison  as  the  said  commissioners,  or  any  three 
of  them,  shall  think  fit,  there  to  remain,  without 
bail  or  maiiiprize,  until  they  shall  submit  to  be  ex- 
amined, toucliing  and  concerning  all  matters  and 
things  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  powers  given 
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br  thl"!  act,  or  to  make  such  production  as  aforesaid, 
as  r':     ■■_-■    ■    '         t"-. 

5.  ;  '..ways,  that  no  person  shall  be  com- 

pellable !  answer  any  question,  or  to  produce  any 
account,  book,  paper,  or  writing,  the  answer  to 
which,  or  the  production  of  which,  may  criminate 
or  tend  to  criminate  such  person,  or  to  expose  such 
person  to  any  pains  or  penalties. 

The  sixth  section  prescribes  the  form  of  the  oath 
of  the  commissioners. 

Persons  giving  false  evidence,    shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  for  corrupt  perjury      S.  7. 

Vacancies  of  commissioners  may  be  filled  up  bf 
his  majesty.     S.  8. 

9.  The  said  commissioners  may  appoint  and  em- 
ploy such  clerks,  messengers,  and  officers,  as  they 
shall  think  meet,  and  administer  an  oath  for  true 
and  faithfnl  demeanor  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
due  performance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  tlie 
said  commissioners,  and  in  all  other  things  touching 
the  premises,  without  taking  any  thing  for  such  their 
service  other  than  such  salary  or  reward  as  the  said 
commissioners  shall  appoint  in  that  behalf;  and  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  or  lord  high 
treasurer  for  the  time  being,  are  authorized  to  issue 
and  cause  to  be  paid  any  sums  of  money  not  exceed- 
ing two  thousand  pounds,  to  such  persons  as  the  said 
commissioners  shall  by  writing  under  their  hands  di- 
rect, out  of  the  consolidated  fund  ;  which  sums  so 
paid  shall  be  employed  for  the  payment  of  clerks, 
messengers,  and  other  officers,  and  in  defraying  all 
other  necessary  charges  in  or  about  the  execution  of 
the  powers  of  this  act,  auu  in  such  manner  and  in 
such  proportions  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  said 
cofnmissioners. 

By  sec.  10,  action  to  be  brought  within  six  calen- 
dar months ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  shall  become  non- 
suited, or  judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  defendaftts, 
such  defendants  shall  recover  t;reble  costs. 

By  sec-  11,  this  act  may  be  altered,  varied,  or  re- 
pealed, by  any  act  to  be  passed  in  this  present  session 
of  parliament. 

By  sec.  13,  this  act  shall  continue  in  force  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  session  of  parliament. 
PRIZE  GOODS.     By  the  stat.  33  Geo.  III.  c.  34,  in- 
titled 
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tided  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  captors  of  prizes 
with  respect  to  the  bringing  and  landing  certain 
prize  goods  in  this  kingdom,  tlie  sevoral  powers 
therein  mentioned  are  continued  by  43  Geo.  III. 
c.  12.  s.  2,  until  the  ist  day  of  January  1804.  See 
Importation. 
PROCURiV  HON.  See  Power  of  Attonuy. 
PROMISSORY  NOTE.  A  promissory  note  Is  a  writ- 
ten  promise  for  payment  of  a  specific  sum  of  money 
at  a  certain  time,  deriving  its  existence  and  privi- 
leges from  the  3  and  4  Anne,  c.  9.  The  person  who 
subscribes  the  note  is  called  the  maker,  the  other 
parties  arc  the  same  as  those  to  bills  of  exchange ; 
and  those  instruments  are  placed  by  the  stat.  with  re- 
spect to  time  when  payable,  days  of  grace,  and  mode 
of  payment,  precisely  upon  the  same  footing  as  bills 
of  exchange. 

In  the  case  of  Heylin  v.  Adamson,  lord  Mansfield 
observed,  that  although  while  a  promissory  note  con- 
tinues in  its  original  shape  of  a  promise  from  one  man 
to  another,  it  bears  no  similitude  to  a  bill  of  exchange; 
yet  when  it  is  indorsed,  the  resemblance  begins,  for 
then  it  is  an  order  by  the  indorser  upon  the  maker 
of  the  note  to  pay  to  the  indorsee  ;  the  indorser  be- 
comes as  it  were  the  drawer,  the  maker  of  the  note 
the  acceptor,  and  the  indorsee  the  payee.  The 
above  point  of  resemblance  once  fixed,  the  law  re- 
lative to  bills  becomes  usually  applicable  to  promis- 
sory notes. 

Bills  or  notes  hoiv  far  to  be  considered  as  payment. — 
If  the  seller  of  goods  takes  notes  or  bills  for  them, 
without  agreement  to  run  the  risk  of  such  notes  be- 
ing paid,  though  such  notes  be  of  no  value;  this  will 
not  be  considered  as  payment.  Qivcnson  v.  Aforse,  7 
T.  R.  64.  But  checks  similar  to  thoic  given  by 
merchants  at  Liverpool,  and  other  commercial  places, 
from  their  bankers  there,  directing  them  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  in  a  bill  at  a  given  date,  have  not  any 
lecal  efficacy  as  negociable  instruments,  the  essence 
of  which  is,  that  they  shall  be  for  the  payment  of 
money. 

Sec  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bankruptcy,  Checks,  Usance, 
Usury. 
PROOF  is  the  shewing  the  truth  of  any  thing  either 
by  oath   of  the  pa:  ty  or  by  witnesses  ;    it  is  also  ap- 
plied in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  where  the  creditor  sub- 
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stantlates  his  title  to  a  debt.  See  Bankruptcy  Evi- 
dence. 
PROPERTY  is  the  right  or  interest  which  a  person 
has  in  any  thing  which  he  has  either  in  possession  or 
reversion,  and  for  the  infringement  of  this  right,  th? 
law  gives  a  specific  remedy  to  the  party  itijured.  No 
man  is  to  deprive  another  of  his  property,  or  disturb 
him  in  enjoying  it. 

All  persons  must  so  use  their  right,  that  they  do 
not,  in  the  manner  of  doiag  it,  damage  their  neigh- 
bour's property. 

An  executor  or  administrator  hath  the  property  of 
the  goods  of  the  deceased,  but  a  servant  hath  neither 
a  general  nor  special  property  in  his  master's  goods  ; 
therefore  to  take  them  from  his  master  may  be  either 
a  trespass  or  a  felony,  according  to  the  value,  and 
other  circumstances.  A  carrier  also  hath  such  a 
qualified  property  in  goods  entrusted  to  his  care, 
that  if  they  are  unlawfully  taken  from  him,  he  may 
bring  an  action  to  recover  it. 
PROTECTION  FROM  IMPRESSING  is  a  privi- 
lege  allowed  to  certain  persons  to  be  exempt  from 
being  impressed.  This  is  granted  to  apprentices  to 
the  sea  service,  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries, 
coasting  trade,  &c.     See  Apprentice,  Fisheries,  Impress' 

i"g- 

PROTEST  is  that  act  by  which  the  holder  of  a  foreign 
bill  of  exchange  declares  that  such  bill  is  dishonoured. 
Protest  is  also  that  act  of  a  master,  on  his  arrival 
with  his  ship  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  to  save  him 
and  his  owners  harmless  and  indemnilied  from  any 
damage  sustained  in  the  goodi Ajf  her  lading,  on  ac- 
count of  stoi'ins,  &c.  See  Bills  of  Exchangt;,  I.'istirancey 
Shipping. 

PROVISIONS.  By  the  act  of  39  Geo.  III.  c.  87,  a 
discretionary  power  is  vested  in  his  majesty,  to  au- 
thorizf,  by  order  of  council,  the  free  import,  and  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  certain  articles  of  provision  j 
which  power  is  continued  (by  41  Geo.  III.  c.  5)  till 
40  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  first  session 
of  parliament  that  shall  be  holden  after  ist  of  Sep- 
tember 1801.     The  following  arc  the  regulations : 

I.  Whatever  may  be  the  general  aver.ige  price  of 
corn,  the  exportation  from  Eni;l.ind  and  Scotland 
respectively,  may  be  prohibited  of  any  British  or  fo- 
reign wheat,  rye,  barley,  beer  or  big,  peas,  beans, 

Oats, 
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eats,  or  any  me:il  or  fiour,  or  bread,  biscuitj  or 
mult  made  thereof,  or  any  Indian  corn  or  niaizcN,  or 
meal  or  flour  made  therefrom  j  and  likewise  the  im- 
portation generally  of  any  such  articles  may  be  per- 
mitted in  any  British  vessel,  or  in  vessels  belonging 
to  states  in  amity  and  navigated  in  any  manner,  with- 
out payment  of  any  duty  whatsoever;  and  the  said 
articles  may  likewise,  under  such  permission,  be  car- 
ried coastwise. 

2.  His  majesty  may  likewise,  by  order  in  council, 
permit  the  importation  into  Gi-eat-BritaIn  from  any 
place  whatsoever,  in  British  or  other  vessels  in  amity 
and  navigated  in  any  manner,  kidney  or  French  beans, 
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tares,  lentiles,  callivanees,  and  all  other  sorts  of  pulse ; 
and  also  bulls,  cows,  oxen,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  and 
swine ;  beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal  and  lamb,  whether 
salted  or  otherwise ;  bacon,  hams,  tongues,  butter, 
cheese,  potatoes,  rice,  sago,  sago  powder,  tapioca, 
vermicelli,  millet  seed,  poultry,  fowls,  eggs.,  game, 
and  sour  crout,  without  payment  of  any  duty ;  but 
such  articles  must  be  regularly  entered,  or  else  they 
will  be  forfeited.  By  stat.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  12,  the 
above  act  is  continued  till  January  the  ist,  1804. 

PUBLIC  LAW.     See  Law  ^  Natkm. 

PURCHASE.     See  Bargain  and  Sak. 
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QUAKERS.  By  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  27,  and  8  G.  I. 
c.  6,  quakcrs  making  and  subscribing  the  decla- 
ration of  fidelity,  mentioned  in  i  W.  and  M.  shall 
not  be  liable  to  the  penalty  against  others  refusing  to 
take  such  oaths  ;  and  not  subscribing  the  declaration 
of  fidelity,  &c.  they  are  disabled  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  parliament. 

By  St.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  34,  made  perpetual  by 
Et.  I  G.  I.  c.  6,  quakers  where  an  oath  is  required 
are  permitted  to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  or  decla- 
ration of  the  truth  of  any  fact ;  but  they  are  not  ca- 
pable of  being  witnesses  in  any  criminal  cause,  serving 
on  juries,  or  bearing  any  office  or  place  of  profit 
under  government,  unless  they  are  sworn  like  other 
protestants  ;  but  this  clause  'does  not  extend  to  the 
freedom  of  a  corporation,      i  Lord  Raym.  337. 

By  St.  22  G.  II.  c.  46.  s.  36,  an  affirmation  shall 
be  allowed  in  all  cases  (except  criminal)  where  by  any 
act  of  parliament  an  oath  is  required,  though  no  pro- 
vision be  therein  made  for  admitting  a  quaker  to 
make  his  affirmation. 
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QUARANTINE.  By  st.  40  G.  Ill  c.  80,  the  trea- 
sury may  contract  for  erecting  a  lazaret  upon  Chetney 
Hill,  to  be  under  management  of  officers  appointed 
by  the  treasury. 

By  s.  2,  the  following  duties  are  payable  ;  for  every 
ton  burthen  of  every  ship  or  vessel,  the  cargo  of 
which  or  any  part  thereof  shall  have  performed  qua- 
rantine in  this  kingdom,  and  which  shall  have  arrived 
from  any  part  of  Turkey,  or  from  any  port  or  place 
in  Africa,  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  to  the 
westofBarbary,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  a  clean  bill 
of  health,  7s.  6d.  per  ton  ;  for  every  such  ship  which 
shall  have  so  arrived  without  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
15s.  per  ton  ;  for  every  ship  or  vessel,  the  cargo  of 
which  or  any  part  thereof  shall  have  performed  qua- 
rantine in  this  kingdom,  and  which  shall  have  arrived 
from  any  port  or  place  whatever,  except  from  any 
part  of  Turkey,  or  from  any  port  or  place  in  Africa, 
withinjthe  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  the  west  of  Barbary, 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
3s.  per  ton  ;  for  every  vessel  with  a  cargo,  which  in 

whole 
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whole  or  in  part  shall  consist  of  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandize, the  growth,  product  or  manufacture  of  Tur- 
key, or  of  any  port  or  place  in  Africa,  within  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  or  the  west  of  Bai  bary,  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  shall  have  performed  quarantine  in  , 
this  kingdom,  and  which  shall  have  arrived  from  i 
any  port  or  place  in  Holland,  or  from  any  port  or  place  ' 
whatever,  at  which  there  is  not  a  regular  establishment  | 
for  performance  of  quarantine,  7s.  fid. ;  for  every  ton 
burthen  of  every  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  have  so 
arrived  under  such  circumstances  as  shall  induce  his 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
to  subject  them  to  the  like  quarantine  as  ships  ar- 
riving from  Turkey  without  clean  bills  of  health,  1 5s. ; 
for  every  ton  burthen  of  every  ship  or  vessel,  the 
cargo  of  which  or  any  part  thereof  shall  have  per- 
formed quarantine  in  this  kingdom,  and  which  ship 
or  vessel  shall  enter  inwards  in  the  port  of  London, 
an  additional  duty  of  is. ;  all  which  duties  shall  be 
raised,  levied,  collected  and  paid,  and  shall  be  sued 
for,  recovered  and  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner, 
and  subject  to  the  same  rules,  regulations,  penalties 
and  forfeitures  as  any  duties  of  customs  are  now  sub- 
ject to  by  law,  as  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  thereto. 
Provided  always,  that  no  ship  or  vessel  arriving  in 
this  kingdom  from  any  place  whatever,  except  from 
any  part  of  Turkey,  or  from  any  place  in  Africa, 
within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  the  west  of  Bar- 
bary,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  in  ballast,  or  whose  cargo  shall  consist  wholly 
of  salt,  shall  be  liable  to  or  charged  with  any  duty 
under  this  act.  Provided  also,  that  no  ship  or  vessel 
which  shall,  together  with  its  cargo,  have  duly  per- 
formed quarantine  in  the  lazarets  of  Malta,  Ancona, 
Venice,  Messina,  Leghorn,  or  one  of  them,  and 
shall  sail  from  thence  and  arrive  in  this  kingdom 
with  proper  documents  and  vouchers  attesting  the 
same,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  or  of  his  or  their  privy  council,  shall  be 
liable  to  or  charged  with  any  duty  under  this  act. 
S.  2. 

Treasury  may  order  the  duties  to  be  reduced  and 
afterwards  raised  again.     S.  3. 

No  vessel  upon  which  the  duty  is  imposed  shall  be 
cleared  inwards  unless  the  above  duties  be  first  paid, 
and  the  tonnage  is  to  be  ascertained  according  to  the 
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•"egister  under  26  G.  III.  c.  (Jo.  Owners  of  vessels 
may  demand  from  importers  a  proportion  of  duties. 
S.4. 

The  5th  and  6ih  sections  relate  to  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  accounts  and  application  of  the  duties. 

The  8th  section  repeals  the  preceding  acts  relative 
to  quarantine. 

His  majesty  by  proclamation  may  declare  any  in- 
fectious disease  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  plague. 
S.p. 

All  vessels,  persons  and  goods,  coming  into  any 
place  in  Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  &c.  from  any  place 
from  whence  his  majesty  shall  judge  the  plague  may  be 
brought,  shall  perform  quarantine  as  shall  be  directed 
by  his  majesty's  orders  in  council.     S.  10. 

If  the  plague  or  otlier  infectious  disease  or  distem- 
per as  aforesaid,  shall  appear  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel  within  the  Straits  of  Gibralcar,  the  master,  com- 
mander, or  other  person  having  charge  of  her,  shall 
immediately  proceed  to  some  one  of  the  foreign  la- 
zarets, and  there  perform  quarantine  until  such  time 
as  the  land  lazaret,  to  be  notified  by  proclamation  or 
published  in  the  London  Gazette,  has  been  declared 
to  be  fit  for  the  due  performance  of  quarantine 
therein  ;  but  if  such  plague  or  other  such  infectious 
disease  or  distemper  as  aforesaid,  shall  appear  on 
board  any  ship  or  vessel  without  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, then  the  master,  commander,  or  other  person 
having  the  command  or  charge  thereof,  shall  (unless 
such  land  laz.wet  shall  have  been  so  declared  to  be  fit 
for  the  due  performance  of  quarantine  therein)  im- 
mediately proceed  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Helen's  Pool, 
between  the  islands  of  St.  Helen's  Tean  and  North 
Withel,  being  two  of  the  islands  commonly  called 
the  islands  of  Scilly,  or  to  such  other  place  as  his 
majesty  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  appoint, 
where  being  arrived  he  shall  make  known  his  case  to 
some  officer  of  the  customs  there,  who  shall  imme- 
diately acquaint  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  or 
other  principal  magistrate  thereof,  and  also  some 
custom-house  oflicer  of  some  port  in  England  ne.ir 
thereunto ;  and  the  said  custom-house  officer  of 
such  near  port  in  England  shall,  with  all  possible 
speed,  send  intelligence  thereof  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  customs  in  the  port  of  London  ;  and  the  said 
governor,  deputy  governor,  or  other  principl  ma- 
gistrate 
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glstrate  shall,  in  like  manner,  with  all  possible  speed, 
.send  intelligence  thereof  to  one  of  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  to  the  end  that  such  mea- 
sures may  be  taken  for  the  comfort  and  support  of 
tlie  crew  and  passengers  on  board  such  ship  so  in- 
fected, and  such  precautions  used  to  prevent  the 
spreading  the  infection  as  the  case  shall  require;  and 
the  said  ship  shall  there  remain  until  his  majesty's 
pleasure  be  knou'n,  nor  shall  any  of  the  crew  or 
passengers  on  board  thereof  go  on  shore;  but  in  case 
the  said  liiaster,  commander  or  other  person  having 
charge  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel  so  infected,  shall 
not  be  able  to  make  the  said  islands  of  Scilly  or  other 
place  so  appointed  by  his  majesty  as  aforesaid,  or 
shall  be  forced  by  stress  of  weather  or  otherwise  to 
go  up  either  of  the  channels,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  him  to  enter  with  such  ship  or  vessel  in  any  port, 
but  he  shall  remain  in  some  open  road  until  he  re- 
ceives directions  by  some  order  of  the  privy  council, 
nnd  he  shall  use  every  necessary  means  in  his  power 
to  prevent  any  of  the  ship's  company  or  passengers 
from  going  out  of  his  ship,  and  to  avoid  all  inter- 
course with  other  ships,  vessels  or  persons ;  and 
such  ship's  company  or  passengers  shall,  until  such 
master,  commander  or  other  person  have  received 
directions,  remain  in  such  ship,  and  shall  avoid  all 
intercourse  with  other  ships,  vessels  or  persons  ;  and 
the  said  master  or  any  other  person  on  board  such 
ship  or  vessel  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  be  disobedient 
herein,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer 
death  as  in  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

vS.    II. 

Masters  of  vessels  liable  to  perform  quarantine, 
meeting  other  vessels  at  sea,  or  being  within  four 
miles  of  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Guern- 
sey, &c.  to  hoist  a  signal  on  penalty  of  200I.  S. 
12. 

S.  13,  inflicts  a  penalty  of  50I.  on  masters  of 
vessels  not  liable  to  quarantine  hoisting  a  yellow 
flag. 

Pilots  conducting  vessels  liable  to  quarantine  into 
places  not  appointed,   to  forfeit  tool.     S.  14. 

When  any  place  shall  be  infected  with  the  plague, 
or  when  any  order  shall  be  made  by  his  majesty 
concerning  quarantine,  the  person  authorized  to  see 
it  performed  at  the  place  shall  demand  certain  ques- 
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tions  of  the  master  of  every  vessel,  who  for  refusal 
shall  forfeit  200I.     S.  15. 

If  it  shall  appear  that  any  such  vessel  is  liable  to 
perform  quarantine,  the  ofiicers  of  any  ship  of  war, 
&c.  shall  conipel  her  to  go  to  the  appointed  place;  and 
masters  of  vessels  coming  from  places  visited  with  the 
plague,  or  having  any  infected  person  on  board,  and 
concealing  the  same,  shall  suffer  death.     S.  16. 

Masters  of  vessels  ordered  to  perform  quarantine 
shall  deliver  to  the  chief  officer  appointed  to  see  it 
performed  their  bill  of  health,  &c.  on  penalty  of 
5C0I.     S.  17. 

Masters  of  vessels  liable  to  quarantine  to  deliver  to 
the  consul  at  the  port  where  they  shall  take  on  board 
any  articles,  a  manifest,  who  shall  transmit  it  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  custom.s  ;  and  the  master  on  his 
arrival  shall  make  oath  before  the  officers  of  the 
customs  at  the  port,  that  he  has  not  received  on  board 
any  articles  but  what  are  contained  in  the  manifest ; 
and  unless  the  master  of  such  vessel  produces  all  the 
articles  specified  in  the  lists,  schedules,  or  manifests, 
or  make  it  appear  that  the  same  have  been  unavoid- 
ably lost,  destroyed,  or  consumed,  such  master,  &c. 
shall  forfeit  not  more  than  500I.  nor  less  than  100. 
and  persons  landing  or  unshipping  such  articles,  bag- 
gage, letters,  or  parcels  from  on  board  such  vessel, 
or  receiving  the  same  after  they  have  been  so  landed 
or  unshipped,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty. 
S.  18. 

Masters  quitting  or  suffering  persons  to  quit  ves- 
sels, or  not  in  due  time  carrying  them  into  the  places 
appointed  for  quarantine,  to  forfeit  500I. ;  and  per- 
sons quitting  such  vessels,  by  going  on  shore  or  on 
board  of  any  other  vessels,  may  be  compelled  to  re- 
turn on  board,  and  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment 
and  penalty  of  200I.     S.  19. 

When  a  vessel  arrives  v^ith  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
the  master  shall  give  notice  thereof,  and  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  manifest,  and  of  the  port  in  which  he 
has  performed  quarantine,  to  the  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, that  the  same  may  be  laid  before  the  privy 
council ;  and  masters  of  ships  unshipping  or  landing 
such  goods  before  such  order  shall  be  made,  or  other- 
wise than  directed  in  such  order,  shall  forfeit  200I. 
for  every  such  offence.     S.  20. 

All  persons  liable  to  quarantine  are  to  be  subject  to 

the 
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•the  orders  of  the  officers  authorized  to  direct  the 
'performance  thereof,  who  may  en/orce  obedience 
thereto,  and  call  in  others  to  assist ;  and  if  any  per- 
son shall  neglect  to  duly  repair  to  the  place  appointed 
for  him,  or  shall  escape,  he  shall  he  compelled  to 
return ;  and  every  person  refusing  to  return,  or 
escaping,  shall  STifter  death.     S.  21. 

Officers  of  the  customs,  &c.  for  breach  or  neglect 
of  duty,  shall  forfeit  their  office  and  lool. ;  and  if 
they  shall  desert  their  duty  when  employed,  or  per- 
mit any  person-  or  vessel  to  depart  out  of  the  lazaret, 
&c.  or  if  the  person  authorized  shall  give  false  certi- 
ficates, they  shall  suffi;r  death  ;  and  if  any  such  offi- 
cer or  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  damage 
any  goods  performing  quarantine  under  his  direction, 
he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  treble  damages  and  full  costs 
of  suit  to  the  owner  of  the  same.     S.  22. 

If  any  sound  person  shall  enter  a  lazaret,  he  shall 
perform  quarantine,  and  if  he  escape,  shall  suffer 
death.     S.  23. 

Goods  when  specified  in  any  order  in  council  as 
liable  to  retain  infection,  shall  be  liable  to  quarantine. 
S.  2.J. 

After  proof  of  the  performance  of  quarantine,  and 
on  certificate  to  that  effect,  vessels  and  persons  are 
not  liable  to  farther  restraint.     S.  25. 

Goods  to  be  opened  and  aired,  and  on  certificate 
of  proof  of  compliance,  they  shall  be  discharged  from 
restraint.     S.  26. 

If  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  forge  or 
counterfeit,  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited, 
any  certificate  directed  and  required  to  be  granted  by 
this  act,  or  shall  publish  as  true  any  forged  or  coun- 
terfeited certificate,'  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged 
or  counterfeited,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  fe- 
lony, and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.     S.  27. 

Persons  concealing  or  takhig  away  articles  from  any 
vessel  under  quarantine,  or  from  the  lazarets,  shall 
suffer  death.     S.  28. 

During  the  plague  in  certain  parts,  vessels  may  be 
prohibited  from  sailing  xuiti!  security  be  given,  with 
certain  conditions ;  and  if  any  such  vessel  shall  sail 
before  security  given,  it  shall  be  forfeited,  and 
20I.  by  the  master  and  each  mariner  on  board. 
S.  20.  ' 


Publication  in  the  London  Gazette  of  any  order  in 
council  to  be  sufficient  notice.     S.  30. 

All  forfeitures  and  penalties  aforesaid,  to  be  incur- 
red by  any  offence  committed  against  any  part  of 
this  act,  shall  and  may  be  recovered  by  suit  in  any  of 
lv=  majesty's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  in 
which  no  essoign,  wager  of  law,  or  more  than  one 
imparlance  shall  be  granted ;  or  in  Scotland  by  sum- 
mary action  in  any  of  the  courts  of  session,  or  by 
prosecution  before  the  court  of  justiciary  there ;  or 
by  suit  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  in  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  or  by  in- 
formation before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  riding,  division,  city,  or  pir.ce  vdiere  the  of- 
fence was  committed,  and  m.ay  be  levied  of  the  of- 
fender's goods  and  chattels ;  and  if  he  shall  not  have 
goods  and  chattels  equal  in  value  to  the  amount  ot 
such  forfeiture  or  penalty,  then  such  offender  shall 
be  committed  to  gaol  till  payment  thereof;  and  every 
such  forfeiture  and  penalty  shall  belong,  and  be  given, 
•one  moijty  to  the  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  to  be  applied  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pences  of  erecting  and  maintaining  the  lazaret  as 
aforesaid.     S.  31. 

Persons  taking  false  oaths  to  be  guilty  of  perjury. 
S.  32. 

Ofi'ences,  not  felonious,  against  this  act  or  any 
order  of  council  may  be  tried  before  two  justices, 
who  may  fine  or  imprison  the  offender.     S.  33. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  act  relate  to  the 
places  where  offences  against  this  act  may  be  tried, 
limitation  of  actions,  &c. 
QUAY.     See  Key. 

QUEBEC,  the  capita!  of  Canada,  in  North  America. 
It  is  situated  W.  long.  69  deg.  48  niin.  N.  lat.  40 
deg.  55  min.  It  was  taken  from  the  French  in  1759, 
by  the  British,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Wolfe, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  before  the  town.  The: 
town  is  divided  into  r.vo,  called  the  High  and  liOvr 
Town,  the  upper*  of  which  is  fortii:  -d.  The  harboliir 
is  very  large  and  conmiodious,  in  tlie  river  St.  Law- 
rence, the  largest  and  most  navigable  in  the  world. 
There  is  an  excellent  dock-yard,  constructed  by  the 
French,  and  kept  in  good  repair  since  it  fell  into  our 
hands.     Its  exports  consist  in  skins  of  ail  sorts,  cas- 
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tors,  otters,  wolves,  &c.  &c.  also  corn,  whale  oil, 
timber,  capiUaire,  and  some  other  medical  plants. 
The  greatest  number  of  vessels  arrive  in  August  and 
September,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  coun- 
try come  down  and  hold  a  sort  of  fair,  bartering 
their  produce  for  the  European  manufactures  they 
have  occasion  to  carry  home. 

Quebec  is  in  the  neck  of  land  formed  into  an  acute 
triangle  by  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles. 
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It  IS  above  1 20  leagues  from  the  main  ocean,  yet  Its 
harbour  is  capable  of  containing  100  ships  of  the 
line.  The  commerce  will  continue  to  augment  in 
proportion  to  the  population  and  improvement  of 
Canada. 
QUITO,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Peru,  situated  un- 
der the  equator,  and  302  deg.  15  min.  W.  long. 
There  are  about  30,000  inhabitants ;  and  for  its  com- 
merce, see  Penif  Galleons,  Panama. 
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ANSOM  is  the  sum  formerly  given  by  captains 
or  passengers  for  the  redemption  of  a  vessel 
captured  by  pirates.  This  is  now  prohibited  by  sta- 
tute. 
RECAPTION.  Where  one  hath  deprived  another  of 
his  property,  the  owner  may  lawfully  claim  and 
retake  it  wherever  he  happens  to  nnd  it,  so  it  be 
not  in  a  riotous  manner,  or  attended  with  any 
breach  of  the  peace.  3  Blach.  Com  4.  The  law 
seems  to  be,  that  if  my  horse  is  taken  away,  and 
I  find  him  in  a  common,  a  fair,  or  a  public  inn,  I  may 
lawfully  seize  hirn  to  my  own  use  ■,  but  I  cannot  jus- 
tify breaking  open  a  private  stable,  or  entering  on  the 
grounds  of  a  third  person  to  take  him,  except  he  be 
feloniously  stolen,  but  must  have  recourse  to  an  ac- 
tion at  law.  2  Roll.  Rep.  55,  56.  208.  2  Roll.  Abr. 
365.566. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  Year  Book,  that  whatever 
alteration  of  form  any  property  has  undergone,  the 
owner  may  seize  it  in  its  new  shape,  if  he  can  prove 
the  identity  of  the  original  m.aterials ;  as  if  leather  be 
made  into  gloves,  cloth  into  a  coat,  or  if  a  tree  be 
squared  into  timber,  or  silver  melted  or  beat  into  a 
dift'erent  shape,  5  Hen.  VII.  c.  15.  12  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
10  j  but  if  the  thing  itself  by  such  operation  were 
changed  into  a  different  species,  as  by  making  wine, 
oHj  or  bread,  from  another's  grapes,  olives,  or  wheat, 
the  civil  law  held,  that  it  belonged  to  the  new  ope- 
rator, who  was  only  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  former 
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proprietor  for  the  materials  which  he  had  so  convert- 
ed. These  doctrines  are  implicitly  copied  and  adopted 
by  Bracton,  and  have  been  since  confirmed  by  many 
resolutions  of  our  courts.  Brae.  i.  11.  sect.  2,  3.  Bro, 
Abr  title  Property,  23.  Moor  lo.Poph.  38.  See  i?«- 
thutkn. 
RECEIPTS .  A  receipt  is  an  acknowledgment  in  writing 
of  having  received  a  sum  of  money  or  other  value.  A 
receipt  is  either  a  voucher  for  an  obligation  discharg- 
ed or  one  incurred.  Receipts  for  money  above  40s. 
must  be  on  stamps  ;  but  on  the  hack  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  promissory  note,  which  is  already  stamped, 
is  good  without  a  farther  duty.  AVViting  a  receipt  on 
a  stamp  of  greater  value  than  the  law  requires  in- 
curs no  penalty,  and  the  receipt  is  good ;  but  if 
on  a  stamp  of  a  lower  value,  or  on  unstamped  pa- 
per, then  a  receipt  is  no  discharge,  and  incurs  a  pe- 
nalty. 

A  receipt  cannot  be  insisted  on  by  the  party  ten- 
dering money  ;  that  is,  the  giving  a  receipt  cannot  be 
made  a  condition  at  the  time  of  a  tender.  Cole  and 
another  against  Blake,  Peahe  179. 

A  receipt  in  fall  is  conclusive  evidence,  when  given 
under  a  knowledge  of  all  circumstances  between  the 
parties  ;  but  it  may  be  otherwise  when  given  without 
such  knowledge. 

o 

All  receipts,  notes,  memorandums,  or  writings,  ex- 
pressing a  general  acknowledgment  of  any  debt,  &c. 
being  paid,  settled,  &c.  or  whereby  any  money  shall 

be 
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be  acknowledged  to  be  in  full,  and  whether  signed  or 
not,  must  have  the  proper  stamp. 
RE-EXCHANGE,  Re-exchange  is  the  like  sum  of 
money,  payable  by  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
"which  is  returned  protested,  as  the  exchange  of  tl'^e 
sum  mentioned  in  the  bill  is  back  again  to  the  place 
where  it  was  drawn. 
RECTIFIERS.     SccExch.: 

REGISTRY  OF  SHIPPING.  The  registering  of 
ships  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  navigation  act,  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  s.  10. 
By  this  statute,  however,  foreign  ships  only  British 
cwned  were  required  to  be  registered.  By  stat.  7  and 
8  W.  III.  c.  22.  s.  17,  British  or  plantation  built  ships, 
British  owned,  if  intended  to  be  employed  in  the 
plantation  trade,  and  also  all  prize  ships,  were  re- 
quired to  be  registereil ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
gulation at  the  admiralty,  ships  for  which  Mediterra- 
nean passes  were  wanted,  were  required  to  be  .rcgis- 
',    tcred. 

The  provisions  in  the  acts  requiring  legistry  are 
founded  upon  the  wisest  policy,  and  are  not  less  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  commission  of  private  fraud 
upon  individuals,  than  to  advance  the  public  policy  of 
the  state. 

What  ships  shall  be  deemed  British  built.     By  stat.  26 
G.  III.  c.  60,  no  ship  or  vessel  foreign  built  (except 
such  as  have  been  condemned  as  lawful  prize  in  any 
court  of  admiralty),  nor  any  ships  or  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  upon  any  foreign  made  keel  or  bottom,  al- 
though owned  by  British  subjects,  and  navigated  ac- 
cording to  law,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a 
British  built  ship,  or  of  a  ship  owned  by  British  sub- 
jects ;  and  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  allowed 
shall  be  confined  to  such  ships  only  as  are  wholly  of 
the  built  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, and  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  some  of  the  plantations 
in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  now  belonging,  or  which 
may  hereafter  belong  to  his  majesty,  except  such  fo- 
reign built  vessels  as  before  the  ist  of  May  1786  did 
truly   and  wholly  belong  to   British  subjects,  navi- 
gated according  to  law,  and  duly  registered,  which 
shall    continue    to    enjoy   the    privileges   to   whicli 
such  ship  or  vessel  is  by  law  entitled  ;  nor  shall  this 
act  prevent  any  such  vessel  which  may  have  been 
begun  to  be  repaired  or  rebuilt  before  the  ist  of  May 
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178*5  from  be-Ing  regi.'iterej,  provided  it  Khali  appe;«r 
upon  oath,  to  the  satisfuciion  of  the  commissioner^^ 
of  the  customs,  that  such  vessel  was  stranded  by  the 
act  of  Providence,  and  was  at  the  time  of  being  so 
stranded  the  sole  property  of  some  foi'cigner,  or  a 
droit  of  the  admiralty ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that 
such  vessel,  from  the  damage  received,  was  rendered 
unfit  to  proceed  to  sea  without  undergoing  a  thorough 
repair  in  this  kingdom,  and  that  she  was  necessarily 
sokl  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  owners,  or  under 
an  order  or  commission  from  the  court  of  admiralty, 
and  that  she  was  fairly  and  openly  purchased  by  a 
British  subject,  and  being  the  sole  and  entire  property 
of  such  British  subject,  that  she  had  been  so  much 
repaired  that  two-thirds  of  her  at  least  are  of  British 
built,  she  may  be  registered.     S.  i. 

No  vessel  shall  be  deemed  British  built,  or  enjoy 
the  privileges  belonging  to  British  built  vessels,  which 
shall  be  rebuilt  or  repaired  in  any  foreign  port,"  if 
such  repairs  shall  exceed    15s.   for  every  ton,  unless 
such  repairs  shall  be  rendered  necessary  by  extraordi- 
nary damage,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  her 
to  perform  the  voyage,  and  to  return  in  safety  to  somtr 
place  or  port  within  his  majesty's  dominions ;  and  be- 
fore such  vessel  shdl  be  so  repaired,  the  master  shall 
report  her  state  rnd  condition  upon  oath  to  the  Bri- 
tish consul  or   other  chief  ofliccr  at  tlic  port  where 
such  repairs  may  be  necessary,  and  cau^e  the  same  to 
be  surveyed  by  two  persons  to  be  approved  of  by  such 
consul  or  chief  British  officer,  and  shall  deliver  to 
such  consul  or  officer,  in  writing,  the  particulars  of 
the  damage  sustained,  and  verify  upon  oath  the  par- 
ticulars and  amount  of  the  repairs,  and  that  the  sajne 
were  become  necessary  in  consequence  of  damage 
sustained  during  her  voyage,  to  enable  the  said  vessel 
to  prosecute  her  intended  voyage,  and  to  return  to 
some  port  within  his  majesty's  dominions,  which  must 
be  certified  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  chief  con- 
sul or  other  officer  -,  or  if  no  such  consul,  &c.  shall 
be  there  resident,  the  survey  shall  be  made  by  two 
persons  to  be  approved  of  by  two  known  British  mer- 
chants residing  at  or  near  sucii  poit.    And  the  master 
of  such  ship  shall  produce  to  such  merchants  vouchers 
of  the  particulars  and  amount  of  the  repau-s,  and 
their  certificate  shall  be  of  the  same  effect  as  that  of 
the  British  consul  or  thief  officer.     And  the  masters 
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of  vessels  repaired  in  any  foreign  port  shall  make 
oath  before  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other 
principal  officer  of  the  customs  in  the  first  port  of 
arrival  (if  required  so  to  do),  describing  the  nature 
and  amount  of  such  repairs ;  and  if  such  expence 
shall  exceed  15s.  per  ton,  and  the  master  or  com- 
mander of  such  ship  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  deliver 
to  such  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  principal 
officer  of  the  customs,  the  certificate  by  this  act  re- 
quired to  be  produced,  such  vessel  shall  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  be  deemed  foreign  built.     S.  2. 

Decked  vessels  above  15  tons  hoiu  to  be  registered. 
Ships  above  15  tons  British  owned  shall  be  registered 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  the  per- 
sons claiming  property  therein  shall  cause  the  same  to 
be  registered,  and  obtain  a  certificate  of  such  registry 
from  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  customs  of 
Great  Britain,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  from  the  go- 
veriior,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander  in  chief 
and  principal  officer  of  the  customs  resident  in  the 
islands  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  or  in  any  of  the  said 
colonies,  plantations,  or  islands  respectively. 

By  s.  4,  no  registry  is  to  be  made  except  in  the 
port  to  which  the  vessel  belongs. 

The  port  to  which  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  hereafter 
be  deemed  to  belong,  shall  be  the  port  from  and  to 
which  the  same  shall  usually  trade,  or,  being  a  new 
ship,  shall  intend  so  to  trade,  and  at  or  near  which 
the  husband  or  acting  owners  usually  reside. 

No  American  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  be  regis- 
tered, or  to  any  of  the  privileges  of  a  British  built 
ship  or  vessel,  unless  such  ship  shall  have  been  taken 
and  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  or,  having  been 
stranded,  shall  have  been  built  or  rebuilt,  and  regis- 
tered in  the  manner  before  jractised  and  allowed. 
S.7. 

No  registry  shall  be  made  or  certificate  granted 
until  oath  be  taken  and  subscribed  before  the  persons 
herein  before  authorized  to  make  such  registry  and 
grant  such  certificate,  by  the  owner  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  if  the  same  belong  to  one  person  only ;  or, 
in  case  there  shall  be  two  joint-owners,  then  by  both 
of  them,  if  both  be  resident  within  20  miles  of  the 
port  where  such  registry  is  required,  or  by  one  of 
such  owners,  if  one  or  both  be  resident  at  a  greater 
distance  ;  or  if  the  number  of  such  owners  shall  ex- 
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ceed  two,  then  by  the  greater  number  of  them,  if 
the  greater  number  shall  be  resident  within  2a  miles 
of  such  port,  not  exceeding,  three  of  such  owners,  or 
by  one  of  such  owners,  if  all  shall  be  resident  at  a 
greater  distance.     S.  9  and  10. 

Oaths  to  be  taken  if  some  of  the  oiuners  do  not  attend. 
In  case  the  owners  shall  amount  to  three  or  more,  and 
three  of  such  owners  shall  not  personally  attend  to 
take  and  subscribe  the  oath  directed,  then  such  owner 
or  owners  as  shall  attend  and  take  and  subscribe  the. 
oath,  shall  further  make  oath  that  the  part-owner  or 
part-owners  absent,  is  or  are  not  resident  within  20 
miles,  and  hath  or  have  not,  to  his  or  their  know- 
ledge or  belief,  wilfully  absented  himself  or  themselves 
to  avoid  taking  the  said  oath,  or  is  or  are  prevented 
by  illness.     S.  1 1 . 

Survepng  of  ships  before  registry.  By  way  of  identi- 
fying the  vessel  to  which  a  certificate  of  registry  is  al- 
leged to  be  granted,  the  surveying  officer  shall  go  on 
board  such  ship  or  vessel  as  is  to  be  registered,  and 
strictly  admeasure  the  same  in  the  presence  of  the 
master,  or  any  other  person  appointed  for  that  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  owners,  or  by  the  said  master, 
and  shall  deliver  a  true  account  in  writing  of  all  such 
particulars  of  the  built,  description  and  admeasure- 
ment of  such  ship  or  vessel  as  are  specified  in  the 
certificate,  to  the  person  authorized  to  make  such  re- 
gistry ;  and  the  said  master,  or  such  person  as  shall 
attend  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  is  to  sign  his  name 
to  the  certificate  of  such  surveying  officer,  provided 
such  master  or  other  person  shall  consent  and  agree 
to  the  several  particulars  set  forth  in  the  said  certifi- 
cate.    S.  12. 

Surveying  officers  making  or  granting  false  certifi^ 
cates  to  forfeit  lool.,  and  be  for  ever  incapable  of 
holding  any  office  under  his  majesty.     S.  13. 

Tonnage  of  vessels  hciu  to  be  ascertained.  The  ton- 
nage of  any  vessel  when  afloat  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  following  method,  viz.  drop  a  plumb  line  over 
the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  measure  the  distance  be- 
tween such  line  and  the  after  part  of  the  stern  post  at 
the  load  water  mark  j  then  measure  from  the  top  of 
the  said  plumb  line,  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the 
water,  to  a  perpendicular  point  immediately  over  the 
load  water  mark,  at  the  fore  part  of  the  main  stem : 
subtracting  the  above  distance  from  such  admeasure- 
ment,- 
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ment,  the  remainder  will  be  the  ship's  extreme  length, 
from  which  are  to  be  deducted  three  inches  for  every 
foot  of  the  load  draught  of  water  for  the  rake  abaft, 
and  also  three-fifths  of  the  ship's  breadth  for  the  rake 
forward ;  the  remainder  shall  be  esteemed  the  just 
length   of  the  keel   to  find  the  tonnage ;  and  the 
breadth  shall  be  taken  from  outside  to  outside  of  the 
plank  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  ship,  either  above 
or  below  the  main-wales,  exclusive  of  all  manner  of 
sheathing  or  doubling,  that  may  be  wrought  upon 
the  side  of  the  ship  ;  then  multiplying  the  length  of 
the  keel  for   tonnage  by  the  breadth  so  taken,  and 
that  product  by  half  the  breadth,  and  dividing  by 
p4,  the  quotient  shall  be  deemed  the  true  contents  of 
the  tonnage.     Nothing  in  this  act  to  be  construed  to 
alter  the  manner  of  admeasuring  the  tonnage  of  any 
ship  which  has  heretofore  been  practised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  light  duties,  or  any  other 
duties  or  imposts  payable  according  to  the  tonnage  of 
any  vessel.     S.  14. 

Bond  to  be  given  upon  registering.  At  the  time  of 
obtaining  the  certificate  of  registry,  bonds  shall  be 
given  to  his  majesty  by  the  master  and  such  of  the 
owners  who  shall  attend,  in  thq  following  penal- 
ties : 

If  a  decked  vessel,  or  from  15  to  50  tons,  lool.  ; 
50  to  100  do.  300I. ;  100  to  200  do.  500!.;  200  to 
300  do.  8col. ;  300  and  upwards,  I  cool. 

Condition  of  the  register  bond.  The  condition  of 
evei^y  bond  given  upon  registry  shall  be,  that  such 
certificate  shall  not  be  sold,  lent  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  to  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  and 
that  the  same  shall  be  solely  used  for  the  service  of 
the  ship  or  vessel  for  which  it  was  granted  5  and  tJiat 
in  case  such  vessel  shall  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  burn- 
ed or  broken  up,  or  otherwise  prevented  from  re- 
turning to  the  port  to  whiih  s^he  belongs,  the  certifi- 
cate, if  preserved,  shall  be  dehvered  up  within  one 
month  after  the  arrival  of  the  master  in  any  port  or 
place  in  his  majesty's  dominions,  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  of  some  port  in  Great  Britain,  or  the 
Isle  of  Man,  or  of  the  liritish  plantations,  or  to  tlie 
governor,  lieutenant-governor  or  commander  in  chief 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  or 
Jersey ;  and  that  if  any  foreigner,  or  any  person  or 
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persons  for  his  use  and  benefit,  shall  purchase,  or 
otherwise  become  entitled  to  the  whole  or  any  part  or 
share  of,  or  any  interest  in  such  vessel,  and  the  same 
shall  be  within  the  limits  of  any  port  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, Guernsey,  Jersey,  Man,  or  the  British  colonics, 
plantations,  islands  or  territories  aforesaid,  then  in  such 
case  the  certificate  of  registry  shall,  -.vithin  seven  days 
after  such  purchase  or  transfer  of  property   in  such  ship 
or  vessel,  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  or  persons 
authorized   by  this   act  to  make  registry  and  grant 
certificates  thereof  at  such  port  and  place  respectively; 
and  if  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  in  any  foreign  pert 
when  such  purchase  or  transfer  shall  take  place,  then 
that  the  same  shall  be  delivered  up.  to  the  British  con- 
sul or  other  chief  British  officer  resident  at  or  nearest  ta 
such  foreign  port ;  or  if  such  vessel  shall  be  at  sea,  at 
the  time  of  such  transfer  of  interest  and  property, 
then  the  said  certificate  of  registry  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  the  British  consul  or  other  chief  British  officer 
at  the  foreign  port  or  place  in  or- at  which  the  master 
or  other  person  having  or  taking  the  command  of 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  first  arrive  after  such  purchase 
or  transfer  of  property  at  sea,  immediately  after ,  his 
arrival  at  such  foreign  port ;  but  if  such  master  above- 
mentioned  in  the  case  abovementioned  shall  not  arrive 
at  a  foreign  port,  but  shall  arrive  at  some  port  of 
Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Man,  or  his  m.TJesty's 
said  colonies,  plantations,  islands  or  territories,  then 
the  same  certificate  shall  be  delivered  up  in  manner 
abovementioned,  within  14  days  after  the  arrival  of 
such  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  the  person  who  had  the 
command  thereof,  in  any  port  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Man,  or  any  of  his  majesty's  said   colonies,  planta- 
tions, islands,  or  territories.     And  if  any  pass,  called 
a  Mediterranean  pass,  shall  have  been  obtained  an.i 
procured  by  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  then  and  in  such 
case  the  same  shall  be  delivered  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  like  manner  with  the  certificate  of  registry,  to 
the  persons  hereinbefore  authorized  to  receive  such 
certificate  of  registry :  and  such  certificates  so  deli- 
vered up,  shall  be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  in  England  and  Scotland 
respectively ;  and   such    Mediterranean   passes   shall 
also  be  transmitted  to  the  admiralty  of  Great  Britain, 
by  the  person  or  persons  authorized  to  receive  such 
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certir-catc  and  passesjthat  the  same  may  be  cancelled. 

S.  is-. 

Iiidorsciiicnt  certificate  of  registry  in  case  of  sale.     In 

case  of  any  alteration  of  property  in  the  same  port, 
by  the  sale  of  any  share  or  shares  in  any  ship  or  vessel 
after  registering  thereof,  such  sale  or  transfer  of 
property  shall  ahvays  be  acknowledged  by  indorse- 
ment in  the  certificate  of  registry,  before  tv^-o  wit- 
rcsses,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  entire  property  in 
such  ship  is  vested  in  some  of  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  In  case  any  dispute  should  arise  concerning 
the  same,  the  above  indorsement  to  be  signed  by  the 
person  transferring  the  property  in  such  ship  or  ves- 
sel, or  by  some  person  legally  authorized  for  that 
purpose.  7  and  8  ^Vill.  III.  c.  22.  s.  2i.  34  G.  III.  c. 
68.  s.  I  J,  and  by  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  6o.s.  \6. 

In  addition  to  the  above  indorsement  there  shall 
also  be  indorsed  on  the  certificate  of  registry,  before 
two  witnesses,  the  town,  place  or  parish  where  all 
persons  to  whom  the  property  in  any  ship   or  vessel 
shall  be   transferred  shall  reside  -,  or  if  such  persons 
usually  reside  abroad,  but   in  some   British  factory, 
then  the  name  of  such  factory  of  which  such  persons 
are  members  ;  or  if  such  persons  reside  in  any  foreign 
town  or  city,  the  name  of  such  foreign  town  or  city, 
and  also  the  names  of  the  house  cr  copartnership  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  for  or  with  whom  such  are 
agents  or  partners  ;  and  the  person  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  so  transferred,  or 
his  agent,  shall  deliver  a  copy  of  such  indorsement  to 
the  person  authorized  to  make  the  registry,  who  is 
to  cause  an  entry  to  be  indorsed  on  the  oath  or  affi- 
davit upon  which  the  original  certificate  of  registry 
of  such  ship  or  vessel  was  obtained  ;  and  also  to  make 
a  memorandum  in  the  book  of  registers,  and  forth- 
with give  notice  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  in 
England  or  Scotland,  under  whom  they  respectively  act. 
The  certificate  of  registry  of  such  vessel  shall  be 
recited  in  words  at  length  in  the  bill  or  instrument  of 
sale  thereof,  otherwise  such  bill  of  sale  shall  be  ut- 
terly void.     S.  17. 

Memoraiidum  of  change  of  the  master  to  be  indorsed 
on  certificate  of  registry.  As  often  as  the  master  or 
commander  of  any  registered  vessel  shall  be  changed, 
the  mnster  or  owner  thereof  shall  deliver  to  the  per- 
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son  authorized  to  make  sueh  registry  at  the  port 
where  such  change  shall  take  place,  the  certificate  of 
registry  belonging  to  such  ship  or  vessel,  who  shall 
indorse  and  subscribe  a  memorandum  of  such  change, 
and  shall  give  notice  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  port 
where  such  ship  or  vessel  was  last  registered ;  who 
shall  likewise  make  a  memorandum  of  the  same  in 
the  register  book,  and  give  notice  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs  in  England  and  Scotland.  S.  18. 
Ship's  name  to  be  painted  on  her  stern.  No  owner  of 
any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  give  any  otlier 
name  thereto  than  that  by  which  she  was  first  regis- 
tered. And  all  owners  of  registered  vessels  shall, 
within  one  month  from  the  registry,  paint  in  white 
or  yellow  letters,  of  a  length  not  less  than  four  inches, 
upon  a  black  ground,  on  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  stern  (provided  there  shall  be  sufficient  space,  but 
if  not,  then  in  letters  as  large  as  such  space  will  ad- 
mit) the  name  by  which  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have 
been  registered,  and  the  port  to  which  she  belongs, 
and  so  keep  and  preserve  the  same.  And  if  such 
owner,  or  master  or  commander  of  such  ship  or  ves- 
sel shall  wilfully  alter,  erase,  or  conceal,  or  permit 
the  same  to  be  done,  unless  in  the  case  of  square 
ri<iged  vessels  in  time  of  war,  or  shall  in  any  written 
or  printed  paper  describe  such  ship  by  any  other  name 
than  that  by  which  she  was  first  registered,  or  shall 
verbally  describe  such  ship  or  vessel  by  any  other  name 
to  any  officer  of  the  revenue  in  the  due  execution  of 
his  duty,  such  owner  or  commander  thereof  shall  for- 
feit the  sum  of  lool.     S.  19. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  60,  all  persons  who  shall  ap- 
ply for  a  certificate  of  registry  in  Great  Britain, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  any  ship 
which  shall  be  built,  or  whose  building  shall  be  com- 
pleted after  the  1st  of  August  1786,  shall  produce  to 
the  person  authorized  to  grant  such  certificate  a  true 
account,  under  the  hand  of  the  builder  of  the  same, 
of  the  proper  denomination,  the  time  when,  and 
the  place  where  such  ship  or  vessel  was  built,  and  an 
exact  account  of  the  tonnage,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  first  purchaser ;  and  also  make  oath  before  the 
person  authorized  to  grant  such  certificate,  that  the 
ship  or  vessel  for  which  such  certificate  is  required  is 
the  same  v.-ith  that  so  described  by  the  builder.    And 
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every  person  applying  for  a  like  certificate  in  any  of 
his  majesty's  colonies,  plantations,  or  territories, 
shall,  before  such  certificate  is  granted,  produce  the 
like  account,  under  the  builder's  hand,  and  take  the 
like  oath  as  is  required  to  be  produced  and  taken  by 
persons  applying  in  Great  Britain.     S.  20,  2 1. 

//;  case  a  certijicate  be  lost  ho-w  io  obtain  a  iiciu  one.  If 
any  certificate  of  registry  shall  have  been  lost,  a  re- 
gister and  certificate  de  iiovoy  in  the  form  herein  di- 
rected, shall  be  granted  for  such  vessel,  according  to 
15G.  II.  c.  31;  but  in  all  such  cases  such  security 
shall  be  given  as  is  directed  in  this  act,  and  in  lieu  of 
the  oath  prescribed  by  15  G.  II.  the  like  oath  shall 
be  taken  and  subscribed  as  hereinbefore  directed,  by 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  ships  and  vessels  as  are 
required  to  be  registered  by  this  act.     S.  22,  23 . 

In  what  cases  ships  are  to  be  registered  de  novo.  If 
any  ship  or  vessel  shall,  after  registry,  be  altered,  cither 
in  form  or  burthen,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  registered  de  novo  as  soon 
as  she  returns  to  her  port,  or  to  any  other  port  in 
which  she  may  be  registered  by  virtue  of  this  act ; 
on  failure  whereof  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  a  foreign  vessel.     S.  24. 

Prize  ships  hoiu  to  be  registered.  The  owners  of 
all  such  ships  as  shall  be  condemned  as  lawful  prize, 
shall,  upon  registry  thereof,  before  any  certificate  of 
registry  shall  be  obtained,  produce  to  the  proper  of- 
ficer of  the  customs  a  certificate  of  the  condemnation 
of  such  vessel,  and  also  a  true  account  in  writing  of 
all  the  particulars  contaiaed  in  the  certificate  herein- 
before set  forth,  to  be  made  and  subscribed  by  one  or 
more  skilful  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  to 
survey  such  ship  or  vessel  -,  and  shall  also  make  oath 
before  the  said  officer,  that  such  sliip  or  vessel  is  the 
same  ship  or  vessel  mentioned  in  the  certificate,     ij. 

No  ship  condemned  as  prize  shall  be  registered  in 
the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  the  Isle  cr  iVIan, 
although  belonging  to  his  majesty's  subjects  resident  in 
those  iblanils  ;  but  the  same  shall  be  rcc/istered  either 
at  Southampton,  Vv'eymouth,  Exeter,  I'ly mouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Liverpool,  or  Whitehaven,  by  the  collector 
and  comptroller  at  such  port  respectively.  26  G.  III. 
C.60.  s.  26. 

In  all  cases  where  any  ship  or  vessel  taken  and  coni- 
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demned  in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonics,  plantations, 
or  islands  aforesaid,  shall  be  registered,  and  obtain  a 
certificate,  an  exact  account  shall  be  subjoined  thereto 
of  the  sum  for  which  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have 
been  sold,  verified  upon  the  oath  of  the  person  ap- 
plying for  such  certificate  of  registry.     S.  27. 

All  certificates,  hereafter  to  be  granted  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  act,  shall  distinguish  wlicther  such  ships 
or  vessels  be  of  the  built  of  Great  Britain,  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  or  the  Isle  of  ^Tan,  or  of  the  colonics,  plan- 
tations, islands,  or  territories  aforesaid,  or  of  airj'  fo- 
reign country  ;  and  shall,  if  British  built,  be  entitled 
"  Certificate  of  British  plantation  registry,"  and  if 
foreign  built,  shall  be  entitled  "  Certificate  of  foreign 
ship's  registry  for  the  European  trade,  British  pro- 
perty," as  the  case  may  be      S.  28. 

Penalties  upon  ships  sailing  niithout  a  certijicate.  No 
ship  or  vessel,  directed  by  this  act  to  be  registered, 
shall  be  permitted,  after  the  first  arrival  at  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  at  the  expiration  of  the  notice  by 
this  act  directed,  to  clear  outwards  for  foreign  parts, 
or  coastwise,  or  to  proceed  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing  on  the  coasts,  cr  for  any  ether  purpose,  as  a 
British  ship  or  vessel,  unless  the  owners  thereof  shall 
have  obtained  a  certificate  ;  and  in  case  such  ship  or 
vessel  depart  from  such  port  without  being  registered, 
and  without  having  obtained  a  certificate,  every  such 
ship  or  vessel,  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,  ammuni- 
tion, tackle,  and  apparel  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture. 
S.  32. 

Penalty  on  slips  remaining  in  pert  ivithout  certificate 
of  registry.  If,  after  the  expiration  of  the  before- 
mentioned  notice,  any  ship  or  vessel  (being  square 
rigged)  shall  be  found  in  any  port  within  20  leagues 
by  water  from  the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  or  if 
any  vessel,  not  square  rigged,  be  found  within  any 
port  other  than  that  to  which  she  belongs,  without 
having  a  certificate  of  registry  hercinbcfor?  diiccted,  it 
sh.all  be  lawful  for  the  principal  officer  of  sula  port,  and 
he  is  hereby  required  to  detain  such  until  ihc  master  or 
commander  shall,  if  such  shij^r  vessel  h:  under  50 
tons,  givesecuritybybondin5ol.ini-nanner  hereinafter 
directed  ;  and  if  the  same  shall  cxcce.l  50  and  not  ex- 
ceed ICO  tons,  shall  give  security  by  bond  in  iccl.iand 
if  the  same  shall  exceed  ico  tons,  then  until  the  master 
or  commander  shall  with  one  security  give  bond  in 
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•zool.,  with  condition  that  such  master  or  commanJcr 
shall  forthwith  repair  with  her  to  the  port  to  which 
she  belongs,  and  there  cause  her  to  be  registered, 
procure  a  ccrtilicate,  and  deliver  to  such  officer  such 
ccrtilicate  within  the  time  limited  in  the  condition  of 
such  bond  ;  which  time  is  to  be  llxed  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  vessel  from  the  port  to  which  she 
belongs,  and  the  nature  of  the  voyage  in  which  she 
may  be  engaged  ;  and  on  failure  of  producing  such 
certificate,  such  bond  shall  be  forfeited ;  but  if  the 
certificate  be  produced  within  the  time  so  limited, 
such  bond  shall  be  void.  And  in  case  any  square 
rigged  vessel  shall  he  found  in  port,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  notice,  more  than  2o  leagues 
distant  by.water  from  tlic  port  to  which  she  belongs, 
or  that  the  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  to  which 
she  belongs  shall  be  so  shallow  as  not  to  admit  her 
cnti-ance,  the'master  or  comnunder  shall,  whhin  48 
*  hours  after  his  arrival  at  such  port,  make  known  his 
arrival  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  cus- 
toms, or  other  principal  ofiker  of  such  port ;  and 
shall  rccjuire  such  collector  and  comptroller  to  cause 
his  ship  or  vessel  to  be  surveyed  by  the  proper  of- 
ficer, who  shall  accordingly  make  a  perfect  survey, 
and  certify  the  several  particulars  thereof;  and  such 
collector  and  comptroller  shall  immediately  transmit 
the  said  certificate  of  sur\'ey  to  the  person  authorized 
to  register  ships  and  vessels  at  the  port  to  which  such 
vessel  belongs,  who  shall  register  such  vessel,  and 
grant  certificate  of  registry ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
ior  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other  principal 
ofiicer  of  the  customs,  in  the  port  where  such  ship 
or  vessel  shall  be  so  found,  to  detain  her  until  a  per- 
fect and  accurate  survey,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
directed,  can  be  made. 

The  remaining  sections  of  tliis  act  relate  to  penal- 
ties upon  the  misconduct  of  oflicers,  forging  or  altering 
rertificates  of  registry,  mode  of  recovering  penal- 
ties, &c. 

Oath  of  allegiance  to  foreign  states.  By  27  G.  III. 
c.  19.  s.  4,  no  oat^taken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring the  rights  of  a  citizen  or  burgher  in  any  fo- 
reign city  or  town  in  Europe,  to  be  enjoyed  during 
the  time  that  such  person  taking  such  oath  shall  re- 
side in  such  city  or  town,  and  for  a  limited  time  after 
s.uch  residence  shall  have  expired,  shall  be  deemed  an 
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oath  of  allegiajice  to  a  foreign  state,  nor  incon^istcnt 
I       with  the  form  of  the  oath  upon  registry  prescribed  by 
7  and  8  W.  III. 

Ships  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  or  any 
other  body  corporate,  are  to  be  registered  upon  the 
oath  subscribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  said  company 
■or  other  body  corporate,  or  by  any  other  officer  pro- 
perly authorized.     S.  7. 

Ships  in  the  Neivfou7idla/>d trade  rcqidiing  no  registry. 
No  vessel  whatsoever,  not  exceeding  the  burthen  of 
30  tons,  and  not  having  a  whole  or  fixed  deck,  and 
being  employed  solely  in  the  Nev.'foundland  fiihery, 
or  on  the  banks  or  shores  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  adjacent  to  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  north  of  Cape  Canso,  or 
of  the  islands  within  the  same,  or  in  trading  coastwise 
within  the  said  limits,  shall  be  subject  to  be  registered 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  act.     S.  8. 

Ships-built  in  Nciufouiidland,  or  j  arts  adjacent,  hoivto 
he  registered.  Ships  built  in  Newfoundland,  and  those 
parts  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
NewSrunswick, adjacent  to  the  gulf  of  SaintLawrence, 
and  to  the  north  of  Cape  Canso,  or  in  the  islands 
within  the  said  limits,  on  account  of  owners  residing  in 
his  majesty's  European  dominions,  shall  be  registered 
in  the  above  places,  upon  the  husbands  or  principal 
agents  of  the  said  ships  taking  the  oath  required  ;  and 
such  certificates  shall  be  of  the  same  efiect  as  if 
granted  upon  the  oath  of  the  owners,  until  such  time 
as  they  shall  arrive  in  port  in  any  of  his  majesty's  Eu- 
ropean dominions,  where  they  may  be  respectively  re- 
gistered upon  the  oath  of  the  respective  owners,  but 
no  longer.  And  whenever  such  ship  shall  arrive  at 
any  such  port  in  his  majesty's  European  dominions, 
the  certificates  of  registry,  granted  in  pursuance  of 
tliis  act,  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  be  cancelled  ;  and  such  ships  are  hereby  required 
to  be  respectively  registered  de  novo  confoi-mably  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  preceding  act.     S.  9. 

By  27  G.  III.  c.  19.  s.  13,  all  ships  not  registered 
according  to  the  directions  and  regulations  of  the  said 
act,  although  such  ships  may  be  owned  by  his  majesty's 
subjects,  shall  be  held  and  deemed  as  alien  ships,  and 
shall  in  all  cases  be  liable  to  such  and  the  same  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures  as  alien  ships  are  by  law  liable  to  in 
similar  cases. 

Foreign 
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J'oYeign  shipshoiu  to  be  registered.  By34  G.IlI.c.423fo- 
reign  ships  and  vessels  heretofore  owned  by  subjects  of 
the  late  French  king,  which  in  consequence  of  any  capi- 
tulation may  be  put  under  his  majesty's  protection  at 
the  time  of,  or  in  consequence  of  the  surrender  of  any 
foreign  colony,  may  be  registered  as  ships  condemned 
as  lawful  prize,  and  shall  become  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  British  ships,  under  the  regulations  and  re- 
strictions hereafter  mentioned.   Provided  always,  that 
no  ship  shall  be  so  registered  but  upon  producing  a 
certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  person  who 
commanded    in   chief,  by  sea  or  land,  at  the  time 
when  such  foreign  colony  was  surrendered  (or  in  case 
of  the  death  or  departure  of  any  such  officer  before 
such  certificate  slxall  have  been  so  given,  then  upon  a 
like  certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  person 
who  shall  command  in  chief,  by  sea  or  land,  at  such  co- 
lony), testifying  that  such  ship  or  vessel  was  put  under 
the  protection   of  his  majesty  at  the  said  time  ;  and 
upon  oath,    hereinafter   directed,    being  taken   and 
subscribed  before  the  person  authorized  to  make  such 
registry,  by  the  owner  of  such  ship,  if  she  belong  to 
one  person  only ;  or  in  case  there  shall  be  two  joint 
owners,  then  by  both  of  such  joint  owners,  if  both 
be  resident  within  10  miles  of  the  place  where  such 
registry  is  required,  or  by  one  of  such  owners,  if  one 
or  both  of  them  shall  be  resident  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance ;  or  if  the  number  of  such  owners  shall  exceed 
two,  then  by  the  greater  part  of  them,  if  the  greater 
number  of  them  shall  be  resident  within  20  miles, 
not  in  any  cr.se  exceeding  three  of  sucli   owners,  or 
by  one  of  such  owners,  if  all  shall  be  resident  at  a 
greater  distance.     Provided  that  such  registry  shall, 
for  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  be  made  at  the  port 
of  Kingston  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  for  any  of 
the  French  Ijceward  Islands,  in  the  port  of  Roseau  in 
the  island  of  Dominica  ;  and  the  said  ports  of  Kinp;- 
ston  and  Roseau  shall  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of 
such  registry,  be  deemed  to  be  the  port  to  which  sucli 
ship  belongs.     S.  i. 

Buc}}  ships  7i7cy  afteriuards  le  registered  as  p/rse-ships. 
His  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy-council,  m:'.y 
at  any  time,  on  the  arrival  of  any  such  ship  in  Great 
Britain,  upon  application  made  to  him,  authorize  any 
such  ship  (without  payment  of  any  duty  whatever 
for  the  said  ship,  or  the  sails  and  ether  necessary 
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tackle^  apparel,  and  fi'.rni;ure  thereof)  to  be  registered, 
as  m  the  case  of  a  prize-ship,  in  any  port  of  Great 
Britain.     S.  4. 

Certificats  to  be  produced  by  mastery  creiv,  and  pas- 
sengers ofiurh  ships.  No  person  heretofore  a  subject 
of  the  laic  French  king,  being  »  white  person,  a 
mulatto,  or  free  negro,  shall  be  employed  to  navigate 
any  vessel  bound  from  such  foreign  colony,  to  any 
part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  or  be  conveyed  as  a 
pa.ssenger  on  board  thereof,  unless  such  person  shall 
produce  a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
person  who  commands  in  chief  In  such  for(.\gn  co- 
lony, or  at  the  place  therein  whence  such  ship  shall 
sail,  testifying  that  such  person  has  taken  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  to  his  majesty ;  and  no  negro- 
slave  belonging  to  any  person  whatsoever,  heretofore 
a  subject  of  the  late  French  king,  shall  be  so  con- 
veyed or  employed,  but  upon  a  certificate  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  his  master  (which  master  shall  have 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  as  aforesaid), 
certifying  the  good  char.Kter  of  such  negro-slave,  and 
testifying  that  his  conduct  has  been  such  that  he  may 
be  safely  admitted  Into  the  ports  of  his  majesty's  do- 
minions ;  which  certificate  shall  be  indorsed  by  the 
person  who  commands  in  chief  his  majesty's  troops 
or  vessels  at  the  place  from  whence  such  ship  shall 
sail,  signifying  that  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
truth  thereof;  upon  pain  that  the  master  or  com- 
mander of  such  ship  shall  forfeit  50I.  for  every  per- 
son respectively  employed  or  conveyed  in  such  ship 
without  having  such  certificate.     S.  5. 

^hips  requiring  registry  hoiu  to  bt  navigated.  By  34 
Geo.  III.  c.  68,  no  goods,  ^^-ares,  or  merchandizes 
whatever  siiall,  from  the  expiration  of  six  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war,  be  imported 
into  or  exported  from  any  port  or  jjlarc  in  Great 
Britain,  or  Guernsey,  Jersey,  AlJerncy,  Sark,  or 
INTan,  to  any  other  port  or  place  of  the  same,  ort  board 
any  ship  or  vessel  which  by  law  is  or  shall  be  required 
to  be  registered  as  a  Britisli  ship  or  vessel,  unless  such 
shi|i  or  vessel  shall  be  navigated  by  a  master  and 
tliree-fourihs  at  least  of  ijie  manners  F.iitlsh  subjects. 
Nor,  froni  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  present  war,  shall  any  ship  or  ves- 
sel, which  by  law  is  or  slviU  be  required  to  be  rep^- 
f.red  as  a  British  ship  or  vessel,  be  navigated  but  hj 
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a  master  and  three-foCirths  of  the  mariners  at  least 
British  subjects,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.   S.  i, 

Vessels  in  the  coasting-fradi'  nnil  Brltiskfshcries  how 
to  be  navigated.  No  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes 
wliatever  shall  be  carried  from  any  port  in  Great 
Britain,  or  Gu«nsc7,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or 
Man,  to  any  other  port  or  place  of  the  same, 
nor  shall  any  ship  be  permitted  to  sail  in  ballast 
from  or  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  ports,  nor  be 
employed  in  fishing  on  the  said  co-asts,  unless  such 
ship  shall  be  wholly  and  solely  manned  with  and 
navigated  by  a  master  and  mariners  all  British 
subjects.  The  commissioners  of  the  customs  may, 
however,  by  licence  under  their  hands,  authorize 
any  such  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  fishing  on  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  islands  of  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  to  have 
on  bo.u-d  any  foreign  mariners  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  British  mariners  rtiereof  in  the  art  of 
fishing;  such  foreign  mariners  not  exceeding  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  of  mariners  on  board  such  ves- 
sel, except  in  cases  of  sickness,  death,  desertion,  or 
capture.     S.  5. 

What  persons  may  be  masters  or  juari/iers  of  British 
shifts.  By  Stat.  34  G.  III.  c.  68,  no  person  shall 
hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  qualified  to  be  the  master 
of  a  British  ship,  or  to  be  a  British  sailor,  seaman, 
or  mariner,  except  the  natural-born  subjects  of  his 
majesty,  or  persons  naturalized  by  any  act  of  parlia- 
ment, or  made  denizens  by  letters  of  denization  ;  or 
except  persons  who  have  become  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects by  virtue  of  conquest  or  cession  of  some  newly 
acquired  country,  aijd  who  shall  have  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  or  the  oath  of  fidelity 
required  by  the  treaty  of  capitulation,  by  which  such 
newly  acquired  country  came  into  his  majesty's  pos- 
session, except  as  is  hereinafter  provided.    S.  6. 

But  every  foreign  seaman  serving  on  board  any  of 
his  majesty's  ships  in  time  of  war,  for  the  space  of 
three  years,  who  shall  also  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  employed  as  a  master  of  a 
British  ship  or  vessel,  or  as  a  British  mariner  on  board 
any  British  ship,  upon  delivering  certificates  from 
the  captains  under  whom  he  served,  of  the  time  he 
shall  have  served,  and  of  his  faithful  service  and  good 
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behaviour,  and  a  certificate  of  his  having  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance.     S.  7. 

Penalty    on  persons    not  qualified,  serving  on  board 
merchant  ships.    No  person  who  has  taken  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  state  shall  be  deemed  quali- 
fied  to   be   the  master  of  a   British  ship  or  vessel, 
or  a  British  sailoi",  unless  such  person  shall  have  taken 
such  oath  of  allegiance  before  he  became  so  qualified  ; 
and  any  person  who  shall,  after  having  become  dis- 
qualified by  taking  such  oath  of  allegiance,  take  the 
cliarge  or  command  of  any  British  ship  or  vessel,  shall 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  j 
and  if  such  person  shall  engage  to  serve  as  a  British 
seaman   or   mariner    on    board    any   such   ship,    he 
shall  forfeit  ten  pounds,  unless  the  owmers  shall  shew 
that  such  disqualifications  were  unknown  to  them  or 
their  agents  at  the  time  of  engaging  such  master  or 
sailor  to  serve  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel.     Ex- 
cept  in  the  navigation   on  the  seas  of  America  and 
the  AVest-Indies,  any  negroes  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  and  in  the  seas  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lascars  and  other  natives  of  any 
of  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  may  be  employed  as  British  sailors,  seamen, 
or  mariners,  in  manner  heretofore  practised.     Pro- 
vided nevertheless,  that  no  negro  belonging  to  any 
person  who  has  become  a  subject  of  his  majesty,  in 
manner  before  described,  in   any  of  the   islands  or 
colonies  late  under  the  dominion  of  the  French,  shall 
be  entitled   to  be  employed   in  manner  before  men- 
tioned as  a  British  sailor,  seaman,  or  mariner,  unless 
all  the  concjtions  required  by  the  34th  G.  HI.  c.42, 
shall  have,  been  complied  with  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  said  act. 

Foniguers  may  serve  in  time  of  tear.  By  the  13tll 
G.  II.  c.  3,  his  majesty  in  time  of  war  may  permit 
merchant  ships  to  be  navigated  by  foreigners,  pro- 
vided one-fourth  of  the  crew  be  British  subjects. 

Penalty  en  skips  navigated  contrary  to  the  act.  If 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  whatever  shall  be 
imported  or  exported,  or  carried  coastwise,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  of  them,  all  such 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  and  also  the  ship 
or  vessel,  with  ah  her  guns,  furniture,  ammunition, 
tackle,  and  apparel,  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  any 
ship  shall  sail  in  ballast,  or  diall  sail  to  be  employed 
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in  fishing  along  tlie  coast  in  manner  herein  before 
mentioned,  or,  being  required  to  be  manned  and 
navigated  with  a  master  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
British  mariners,  in  manner  herein  before  directed, 
shall  not  be  manned  and  navigated  accordingly,  such 
ship  or  vesssel,  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,  ammu- 
nition, tackle,  and  apparel,  and  all  the  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize  on  board,  shall  be  forfeited.  S.  lo. 

All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  and  all  ves- 
sels, forfeited  by  this  act,  may  be  seized  by  the  com- 
mander of  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war,  or 
any  commissioned,  warrant,  or  petty  officer  specially 
appointed,  or  by  any  oilicer  or  officers  of  his  majesty's 
customs  or  excise. 

If  any  British  ship  shall  be  found  at  sea,  having  on 
^oard  a  greater  number  of  foreign  mariners  than  is 
allowed  by  this  act,  or  any  law  in  force  or  hereafter 
to  be  made,  and  the  master  of  such  vessel  shall  pro- 
duce a  ccrtiiicate  of  the  actual  necessity  of  engaging 
such  foreign  mariners  in  some  foreign  port,  by  occa- 
sion of  the  sickness,  death,  or  desertion  of  the  like 
number  of  British  mariners,  or  of  the  sa.me  having 
been  taken  prisoners  during  his  voyage,  and  that 
British  mariners  could  not  be  engaged  at  such  foreign 
port  to  supply  their  place,  and  that  for  the  safe  navi- 
gation of  such  ship  or  vessel,  it  became  necessasy  to 
engage  and  employ  such  foreign  mariners,  under  the 
hand  of  his  majesty's  consul  at  the  foreign  port  where 
the  mariners  are  so  engaged,  or,  if  there  be  no  such 
consul  there,  under  the  hands  of  two  loiown  British 
nierch.-ints  at  such  foreign  port,  no  seizures  shall  be 
made  by  the  persons  authorized  under  this  act,  nor 
shall  such  ships  be  molested  or  detained  at  sea  ;  but 
such  persons  shall  indorse  the  cci-tific.ite  so  pro- 
duced, testifying  the  production  thereof,  and  when 
and  where  met  witli  at  sea,  and  that  the  number 
•f  foreign  mariners  correspond  with  the  certificate 
of  such  British  consul,  or  such  known  British  mer- 
cliants,  for  the  consideration  and  investigation  of  the 
commissioners  of  his  majesty's  customs  in  England 
and  Scotland  respectively. 

Property  in  skipping,  how  to  be  transferred.  By  34 
G.  Ill-  c.  68.  s.  14,  no  transfer,  nor  agreement  for 
transfer,  of  the  property  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  made  but  by  a  bill  of  sale 
or  instrument  in  writing,  which  shall  contain  a  recital 
in  words  at  length  of  the  certificate  of  registry. 
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If  a  ship  be  at  sea  at  the  time  when  the  transfer  is 
made,  so  that  an  indorsement  and  certificate  cannot 
be  immediately  made,  the  sale,  or  contract  for  sale, 
shall,  notwithstanding,  be  made  by  some  instrumtr.t 
in  writing,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  person  authorized  to  make  registry,  who  is  to  in- 
dorse an  entry  thereof  on  the  oath  or  affidavit,  make 
a  memorandum  in  the  book  of  registers,  and  give 
notice  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  as  before 
directed  ;  and  within  ten  days  after  the  ship  returns 
to  port,  an  indorsement  shall  be  made  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  registry,  and  a  copy  thereof  delivered  as  befoj-e- 
mentioned  ;  otherwise  such  sale  shall  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  be  void.     S.  16. 

Where  the  owner  of  any  ship  shall,  at  the  time  of 
transferring  the  property  in  any  ships,  be  abroad,  s'o 
that  an  indorsement,  J<c.  or  such  bill  of  sale,  cannot 
be  immediately  made,  the  same  may  be  done  at  any 
time  within  six  months  after  such  transfer,  in  which 
case,  within  ten  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  owner 
or  his  agent  in  this  kingdom,  (if  the  ship  be  in  any 
port  thereof,  and  if  not,  within  ten  days  after  such 
ship's  arrival)  an  indorsement  on  the  certificate  of 
registry  shall  be  made,  S:c.  as  before  directed.  S.  17. 

Masters  of  ships  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  certifi- 
cate of  registry  to  the  proper  person  empowered  to 
make  registry,  upon  being  required  so  to  do  by  the 
owner  or  owners,  or  the  major  part  of  the  owners, 
(if  such  master  have  not  any  projierty  therein)  or  by 
the  other  owner  or  owners,  or  niajor  part  thereof, 
(if  such  master  have  any  share  therein)  and  upon 
oath  being  made  by  such  owner,  owners,  or  major 
part  thereof,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  near 
where  such  refusal  shall  be,  such  justice  may  grant 
his  warrant  to  bring  the  master  before  him-,  and  if  it 
shall  appear  that  the  said  certificate  is  ivi'.fulh  de- 
tained, such  master  shall  pay  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  on  failure  of  payment  shall  be  committed  to  the 
common  jail,  for  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more 
than  12.     S.  18. 

Upon  the  justice's  certifying  the  above  uiljul  re- 
fusal of  the  master  of  any  vessel  to  deliver  up  the 
certificate  to  the  person  authorized  to  make  registry, 
he  shall  register  the  said  ship  <le  novo,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  law  being  complied  with.     S.  ip. 

When  property  in  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to 
any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  shall  be  transferred  by 
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sale,  and  such  vessel  shall  be  requh-ed  to  be  registered 
de  tm>o,  it  shall  not  be  done  unless  there  be  produced 
to  the  register,  the  bill  or  other  instrument  of  sale. 
Pr'ovided  always,  that  the  commissioners  of  customs, 
and  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander 
in  chief  for  the  time  being  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey 
or  Jersey,  or  of  any  colony,  plantation,  island,  or 
territory  bclontcincj  to  his  majesty,  may,  upon  due 
consideration  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  give  directions  for  the  registering  such  vessel  de 
tisvo,  and  granting  a  certificate  of  such  registry,  not- 
withstanding such  bill  or  other  instrument  of  sale 
shall  not  have  been  produced  as  aforesaid ;  and 
such  registry  shall  be  made,  and  such  certificate 
thereof  shall  be  accordingly  granted,  if  all  the  other  re- 
gulations required  by  the  laws  in  force  concerning  the 
registry  of  ships  de  novo  be  complied  with.     S.  20. 

If  there  shall  be  any  alteration  of  property  at  the 
same  port,  and  the  owner  shall  be  desirous  of  having 
the  ship  registered  de  ncvo,  such  ship  may  be  so  re- 
gistered, provided  all  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
conditions  are  complied  with  relative  to  vessels  re- 
gistered de  novo.  S.  2 1 . 

In  case  of  any  transfer  of  property  in  any  ship 
whilst  at  sea,  such  ship  shall  proceed  directly  to  the 
port  for  which  the  cargo  then  on  board  is  destined, 
and  shall  sail  from  thence  to  the  port  of  his  majesty's 
dominions  to  v.-hich  she  belongs,  or  to  any  other  such 
port  in  which  she  may  be  legally  registered;  and 
such  ship  may  take  on  board  in  the  port  for  which 
her  original  cargo  was  destined,  or  in  any  other  port 
in  the  course  of  her  voyage  home,  such  cargo  as  may 
be  legally  carried  to  such  port  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions where  she  may  be  so  registered  de  novo.  And 
if  such  transfer  of  property  shall  be  made  while  such 
ship  is  in  any  foreign  port,  as  soon  as  the  master  of 
such  ship  shall  become  acquainted  therewith,  such 
ship,  after  having  delivered  the  cargo  then  on  board 
at  the  port  for  which  she  is  destined,  shall  sail  thence- 
from  to  the  pert  to  which  she  belongs,  or  to  any 
ether  such  port  in  which  she  may  be  legally  regis- 
tered J  and  may  take  on  board  at  the  port  for 
which  her  original  cargo  was  so  destined,  or  at  any 
ether  port  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  home,  such 
cargo  as  may  be  legally  carried  to  such  port  of  his 
majesty's  dominions  where  she  may  be  so  registered  de 
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novo.  And  if  such  transfer  of  property  shall  be  made 
while  such  ship  is  on  a  fishing  voyage,  as  soon  as  the 
master  of  such  ship  shall  become  acquainted  there- 
with, such  ship,  after  having  finished  such  fishing  voy- 
age, without  touching  at  any  foreign  port,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  repairs  or  refreshments,  or  for  delivering 
any  part  of  her  cargo,  shall  sail  to  the  port  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions  to  which  she  belongs,  or  to  any  other 
such  port  where  she  may  be  legally  registered,  and  may 
take  on  boai-d  at  the  foreign  port  or  ports  last  de- 
cribed,  or  at  any  other  ports  in  the  course  of  her  voy- 
age home,  such  cargo  as  maybe  legally  carried- to 
such  port  of  his  majesty's  dominions  :  and  every  siich 
ship  as  aforesaid  shall  be  registered  de  novo,  as  soon  as 
she  returns  to  the  port  of  his  majesty's  dominions  to 
which  slie  belongs,  or  to  any  such  port  in  which  slie 
may  be  legally  registered  by  virtue  of  the  said  act ; 
on  failure  whereof  such  ship  shall  be  deemed  from 
thenceforth  to  be  a  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  and  shall 
not  again  be  registered,  or  be  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  a  British  ship  or  vessel,  unless  upon  special  repre- 
sentation of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  the  com- 
missioners of  customs,  or  to  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  or  commander  in  chief  for  the  time  being 
of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  or  of  any  co- 
lony, plantation,  island,  or  territory  to  his  majesty 
belonging,  as  the  case  may  be :  provided  neverthe- 
less, that  in  no  case  the  ship  or  vessel  of  which  the 
property  is  so  transferred,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  British  ship  or  vessel,  unless  she  shall  re- 
turn to  the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  or  to  such  other 
port  in  which  she  may  be  registered  de  novo,  witliin 
the  period  of  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  such 
transfer  of  property,  if  such  ship  shall  not  be  on  a 
voyage  to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  orito 
the  west  of  Cape  Horn  ;  or  within  two  years,  if  the 
ship  is  on  the  above  voyages  at  the  time  such  trans- 
fer of  property  shall  take  place,  except  by  the  order 
of  the  said  commissioners,  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  or  commander  in  chief  respectively,  S.  22. 
See  Fisheries,  Navigation,  Plantations,  Shipping. 

REGISTER  SHiP.  The  sliips  that  brji%  home  the 
produce  of  South  America  to  Spain,  cfeiefly  gold  and 
silver,  are  called  register  ships.     See  Flota,   Galicans, 

REGRATING,  FORESTALLING,  and  INGROSS- 
ING  arc  offences  so  similarly  injurious  to  the  public, 

that 
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that  they  are  generally  classed  together.  R^grating, 
as  described  by  the  stat.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  14,  is 
the  buying  of  corn,  or  other  dead  victual,  in  any  mar- 
ket, and  selling  it  again  in  the  same  market,  or  within 
four  miles  of  the  place. 

Forestalling,  by  the  same  stat.  is  the  buying  or  con- 
tracting for  any  merchandize  or  victual  coming  in  the 
way  to  market,  or  dissuading  persons  from  buying 
their  goods  or  provisions  there,  or  persuading  them 
to  enhance  the  price  when  there.  Ingrossing  is  also 
described  to  be  the  getting  into  one's  possession,  or 
buying  up,  large  quantities  of  corn,  or  other  dead 
victuals,  with  intent  to  sell  them  again. 

Several  statutes  have  been  made  against  these  prac- 
tices in  general,  and  also  specially  with  respect  to 
particular  species  of  goods,  according  to  their  sever;il 
circumstances,  all  of  which,  from  the  5  and  6  Edw.  II. 
c.  14,  and  all  acts  for  enforcing  the  same,  are  repealed 
by  stat.  12  Geo.  III.  c.  71.  This  is  entitled  An 
act  for  repealing  several  laws  therein  mentioned 
against  badgers,  engrossers,  forestallers,  and  regraters, 
and  for  indeinnifyinc;  persons  against  prosecutions  for 
offences  committed  against  the  said  act. 

The  preamble  to  this  act,  which  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, is  as  foUov  s : 

Whereas  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  that 
the  restraints  laid  by  several  statutes  upon  the  dealing 
in  corn,  meal,  flour,  cattle,  and  sundry  other  sorts  of 
victuals,  by,  preventing  a  free  trade  in  the  said  com- 
modities, have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  growth 
and  enhance  the  price  of  the  same,  which  statutes, 
if  put  in  execution,  would  bring  great  distress  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and 
in  particular  upon  those  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster. 

The  act  then  proceeds,  and  expressly  repeals  "  the 
3  and  4  Edw.  VJ.  relative  to  the  buying  and  selling 
of  butter  and  cheese ;  the  5  and  6  Edward  Vl. 
against  regraters,  forestallers,  and  engrossers ;  the 
3  Philip  and  Mary,  relative  to  the  keeping  of  milch 
kine,  and  for  breeding  and  rearing  of  calves ;  the 
5  Eliz.  relative  to  badgers  of  corn,  and  drovers  of 
cattle;  the  15  Car.  II.  for  preventing  the  selling  of 
liv«  fat  cattle  by  butchers  ;  and  the  5  Anne,  entitled 
An  act  for  continuing  the  laws  therein  mentioned, 
relating  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  buying  ax;U  selling  of 
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cattle  in  Smithficld,  and  for  suppressing  of  piracy, 
as  relates  to  butchers  selling  cattle  alive  or  dead,  with- 
in the  chies  of  London  and  Westminster,  or  within 
ten  miles  thereof,  and  all  the  acts  made  for  the  better 
enforcement  of  the  same,  being  detrimental  to  the 
supply  of  the  labouring  and  manufacturing  poor  of  this 
kingdom,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  repealed." 

1  he  question  of  the  policy  of  laws  agni:ist  these  prac- 
tices has  recently  been  much  agitated,  and  divided 
the  opinions  of  m.en  of  the  first  talents  and  experi- 
ence in  the  country. 

The  late  minister  coincides  in  opinion  with  Mr. 
Adam  Smith,  "  that  every  thing  in  trade  should  be 
suffered  to  find  its  level,  and  that  these  evils  would 
in  time  remedy  themselves."  Whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
the  late  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  v,'as  of  opi- 
nion that  these  practices  were  so  injurious  to  the 
poor  and  middling  classes  of  society,  as  to  call  forth 
the  immediate  punishment  of  the  law. 

Whether  the  practices  of  jobbers,  or  middle-men, 
are  productive  of  scarcity,  by  enhancing  the  price  of 
provisions,  or  whether  these  may  be  classed  as  a  spe- 
cies of  partial  evils,  the  effect  of  which  is  counter- 
poised by  the  certain  supply  of  this  widely-extended 
and  multitudinous  metropolis,  is  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

With  respect  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Smitli 
relative  to  the  universal  freedom  of  trade,  however, 
as  far  as  concerns  other  articles,  which  relating  to 
things  more  or  less  dispensable  in  their  nature,  as  any 
species  of  manufacture,  or  even  clothing,  .such  an 
opinion  may  be  founded;  provision?,  or  articles  of 
the  first  necessity,  may  nevertheless  constitute  a  parti- 
cular exception  to  the  rule. 

if  it  were,  indeed,  true,  that  a  number  of  wealthy  in- 
dividuals,5tntioned  at  all  the  aventics  of  this  metropolis, 
were  cc/nbincd  together  to  intercept  the  supplies  com- 
ing to  market,  to  monopolize  these,  and  afterwards 
sell  them  at  their  own  price ;  if  these  men  had  it  in 
their  power  to  create,  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  an 
artificial  scarcity,  the  price  of  provisions  would  then 
^  be  estimated  by  the  avarice  of  the  wealthy  possessor, 
and  the  case  of  the  poor  man  would  be  hard  indeed. 

It  was  ably  urged  by  the  present  lord  chief  justice 
Elienborough,  upon  tho  trial  of  Rusby,  that  tl  e  en- 
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forccmcnt  of  these  obsolete  laws,  which  the  Icgisla-  Jl 
turc  had  expressly  repealed,  and  emphatically  pro- 
nounced that  these  statutes,  if  put  in  execution, 
would  bring  great  distress  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and,  in  particular,  upon 
those  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster; 
and  all  the  acts  for  the  enforcement  of  the  same  be- 
ing detrimental  to  the  supply  of  the  labouring  and 
manufacturing  poor  ;  must,  if  strictly  enforced,  pre- 
vent the  reguhu*  supply  of  this  vast  metropolis,  which 
could  not  be  insured  of  its  necessary  supply  but  from 
the  speculations  of  those  middle  men,  by  whom  the 
market  is  certainly  and  eft'ectually  supplied. 

It  IS  not  a  little  remarkable,  although  the  ports 
have  been  recently  opened  for  importation,  and  shut 
to  the  exportation  of  pro\ision3,  that  these  have,  ne- 
A'ertheless,  not  decreased  in  price  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  was  expected  froni  such  measures,  although 
these  practices  of  forestalling  are  not  less  practised 
than  formerly.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  the  sole  cause  of  the  mischief  complained  of. 
Perhaps  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  money,  occa- 
sioned by  the  vast  influx  of  wealth,  the  increased  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  its  extensive  territorial  acquisi- 
tions, the  quantity  of  paper  currency,  and,  above 
all,  the  vast  increase  of  the  national  debt,  with  the 
necessarily  consequent  increase  of  taxes,  may  be  the 
best  mode  of  accounting  for  the  present  higli  price  of 
the  markets,  of  wliich  so  many  complain,  but  so  few 
know  how  to  remedy.     See  Maximum. 

RE-INSURAXCE.     See  j\Linne  Jiisiiratic(. 

REMITTANCE,  the  payment  of  money  in  one 
country,  either  by  sending  cash,  a  bill  of  exchange, 
draft,  or  order  for  payment.  Bankers  are,  in  general, 
the  agents  through  wliose  hands  remittances  are 
sent ;  and  the  money  paid  them,  in  these  cases,  for 
trouble,  &c.  is  also  called  remittance. 

REPRESENTATION.     Sec  Marine  Insurance 

REPRISALS.     See  Laiu  of  Nations. 

REQUESTS.     See  Courts. 

RESPONDENTIA.     See  Bottomry. 

RESTirUTION  is  where  any  money  has  been  wrong- 
fuHy  received  or  paid  by  mistake,  and  the  party  so 
paying  is  entitled  to  demand  it  back.     See  Mistake. 

RETURN   OF  PREMIUM.    Sec  Lisurance,  Marine. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  one  of  tlie  United  States  of  Amc- 
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rica,  about  70  miles  in  length,  and  46  in  breadth. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  small  island  on  the  coast, 
only  thirteen  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth, 
and  is  a  particularly  fertile  and  delightful  spot.  For 
the  exports,  imports,  and  trade,  see  United  Sttiies. 

RIGA,  a  large  commercial  sea-port  of  Russia,  the  ca- 
pital of  Livonia,  and  situated  on  the  river  Dwina. 
Corn,  skins,  leather,  timber,  and  naval  stores  com- 
pose its  chief  exports ;  but  as  the  trade  and  produc- 
tions of  Russia  have  been  treated  at  great  length,  we 
refer  to  the  article  Rnssict.  Riga  is  situated  E,  long. 
24  deg.  25  min.  and  N.  lat.  57  deg. 

RIVERS.  By  stat.  4  H.  VII.  c.  15,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  is  to  have  the  conservation  in  breaches  and 
ground  overflown,  as  far  as  the  water  ebbs  and  flows 
in  the  river  Thames. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  III.  c.  12,  maliciously  to  damage  or 
destroy  any  banks,  sluices,  or  other  works,  on  such 
navigable  river,  to  open  the  flood-gates,  or  otha-- 
wise  obstruct  the  navigation,  is  made  felony,  pn- 
nishable  with  14  years  transportation ;  but  persons 
may  justify  the  going  of  their  servants  or  horses  upon 
the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  for  towing  of  barges, 
&c.  to  whomsoever  the  right  of  the  soil  may  belong. 
I  Ld.  Raymond  725. 

ROME,  a  great  city  of  Italy  and  the  capital  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical'  states,  latitude  41  deg.  43  min.  north, 
longitude  30  deg.  10  min.  east.  It  contains  about 
i6o,coo  inhabitants.  Oil,  wine,  silk  and  fruits,  thr 
production  of  that  fine  soil  and  clim;ne,  compose  its 
articles  of  export,  to  which  may  be  added  graizi  and 
wool. 

Some  sorts  of  perfumery  and  fine  artificial  flower- 
are  the  manufactures  in  which  modern  Rome  excels, 
nevertheless  there  are  some  of  ribbon?,  satins,  and 
velvets.  The  fine  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  are 
those  most  cultivated  at  Rome,  and  in  which  that 
city  yet  excels.  It  is  the  school  of  arts  and  admim- 
tion  of  strangers  from  all  parts,  who  go  there  to  study 
and  admire  the  relics  of  gmndeur  of  the  ancient  mis- 
tress of  the  world.  Civitta  Vecchia  is  the  sea-porf 
of  Rome,  but  the  coinmerce  is  to  small  amount  and 
of  little  importance. 

ROTTERDAM,    a    great    city   of  the   United   Pro- 
vinces   of  Holland,  next   to   Amsterdam    in    riches, 
commerce,  and  population.     Tlie  communication  be- 
tween 
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twcen  this  city  and  the  sea  is  more  commodious  and 
facile  than  that  of  Amsterdam  itself,  nor  indeed  is 
there  in  the  world  a  city  that  offers  equal  facility  and 
ease  for  trade  in  other  respects  ;  it  is  an  exact  copy 
of  Amsterdam  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  contains  near 
60,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the  Meuse, 
about  15  miles  from  the  sea.  See  Amsterdam  and 
Seven  United  Stjtes. 
ROUEN,  a  city  of  France  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  Normandy.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Seine,  between  Paris  and  Havre  de  Grace  -,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  sea-port  of  the  former,  and  the 
depit  of  the  latter,  for  supplying  the  interior  of  the 
country  with  foreign  merchandizes. 

Woollen,  cotton  and  silk  cloths,  stockings,  hats, 
and  many  manufactures  are  carried  on  at  Rouen, 
of  which  the  prosperity,  as  well  as  that  of  Havre 
and  all   the   towns    on   the  coast,    depends   chiefly 
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on  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  America. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  Rouen 
has  sufl'ered  greatly ;  for,  though  it  did  not  attract 
the  fury  of  the  violent  party  to  the  same  degree  with 
Lyons,  the  revolts  in  St.  Domingo  and  the  other 
islands,  together  with  the  complete  destruction  of  all 
maritime  connection  between  France  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  a  number  of  years,  has  given  it  a  blow 
that  will  not  very  soon  be  recovered. 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  the  meeting  place  of  the  mer- 
chants of  London,  stands  in  the  ward  of  Cornhill, 
and  is  the  finest  and  strongest  building  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.     It  was  founded  in  the  year  1566. 

Merchants,  and  such  as  have  business  with  them, 
meet  every  day  at  'Change  hours ;  and,  for  the  more 
regular  and  readier  dispatch  of  business,  they  dispose 
of  themselves  into  separate  walks,  according  to  the 
following  plan : 
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RUlSS1A>  the  most  extensive  empire  iir  the  world,  ex- 
ceeding in  number  of  squaix  miles  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  empire  at  its  greatest  magnitude. 

As  this  country  is  so  extensive,  so  important,  and 
so  recently  started  into  commerce  and  civilization,  it 
may  not  be  useless  nor  improper  to  enter  at  greater 
length  into  the  details  concerning  it,  than  of  countries 
better  known.  In  doing  this,  a  better  guide  cannot 
be  followed  than  professor  Petri,  of  Erfurt,  who  pub- 
lished a  memoir  on  that  subject,  after  having  spent 
10  years  in  travelling;  over  that  extended  countrv. 

Russia  comprises  in  her  vast  territories  an  immense 
quantity  of  productions.  Her  mountains,  her 
rivers,  her  forests,  her  lields,  abound  in  riches  ;  but 
most  of  their  products  remain  in  their  rude  state,  till 
wrought  by  foreign  industry  ;  they  then  return  to  the 
soil  whence  they  sprung,  after  paying  handsomely 
for  the  change  they  have  undergone.  Russia  might 
export  considerable  quantities  of  a  multitude  of  arti- 
cles, as  iron,  copper,  wood,  grain,  cattle,  charcoal, 
fish,  wines,  fruits,  tobacco,  leather,  hemp,  furs,  salt, 
alam,  sulphur,  cotton,  silk,  gold,  silver,  -camels,  ho- 
ney, isinglass,  rhubarb,  wool,  capers,  horn,  seal-skins, 
poultry,  saltpetre,  linseed,  linseed-oil,  pitch,  tallow, 
&c. 

The  balance  of  trade  is  continually  becoming  more 
and  more  favourable.  However  high  the  price  of 
commodities  may  be,  she  cannot  lose,  because  she 
only  barters,  without  purchasing. 

Riibltf.  Rubles. 

Ill  irsn  ihe  amount  of  Imp.  was  S,C0(i,OOO,  of  E.'tp.  10,900,000 
1"90        -        -         -        -       l,i,C0O,00O  13,400,000 

I'w     .      -      -      .     i8,M)o,eoo  2i,.oeo,ooo 

M'hat  an  .evident  advantage  in  favour  of  the  trade 
of  Russia  !  But  the  wants  or  this  empire  increase 
every  year  i-:i  proportion  to  its  industry;  so  that  at 
length  its  productions  will  rscarccly  be  suflicicnt  to  sa- 
tisfy the  luxury  of  the  middle  class,  if  its  inhabitants 
neglect  to  make  the  most  of  those  resources  which 
nature  has  lavished  with  such  prodigality. 

Amongstthecommodities  the  consumption  of  which 
hasbeen  increased  at  home  by  luxuryto  the  detriment  of 
exportation,  may  be  reckoned  many  articles,  as  horned 
cattle,  Icatlier,  tallow,  isinglass,  furs,  wood,  hemp,  &c. 
If  the  quantity  of  these  commodities  be  augmented, 
the  balance  of  tradfi  is  secured  in  her  favour.    Li  fact. 
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leather,  oxen,  and  furs,  form  a  principal  object  in  the 
commerce  of  Russia.  In  1 790,  she  sold  oxen  to  the 
amount  of  8 1 ,000  rubles,  wJiilst  her  purchases  did 
not  exceed  25,000  ;  she,  received  2,500,000  rubles 
for  leather,  and  1,103,009  rubles  for  tallow.  The 
southern  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  Astrakan, 
Orenburg,  the  governmicnts  of  Azof,  Perm,  and 
1  our,  raise  numerous  flocks ;  an  employment  less 
laborious  than  agriculture,  as  nature  provides  for 
them  every  thing  necessary. 

The  fisheries,  if  v/ell  managed,  would  produce 
great  profits  from  isinglass  and  caviar ;  the  sturgeon 
which  yields  them  being  very  common  in  the  W'olga. 
The  sale  of  caviar  brings  in  50,000  rubles,  and  that 
of  isinglass  upwards  of  80,000.  The  mouths  of  the 
Ob  and  of  the  Jenesci  likewise  abound  with  this  spe- 
cies of  fish.  The  exportation  of  fish-oil,  which 
amounts  annually  to  100,000  rubles,  is  equally  suscep- 
tible of  augmentation.  The  whale-fishery,  in  the 
gulf  of  Kola,  might  be  turned  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage than  is  derived  from  it.  Russia  sells  furs  to 
the  ■s'aJue  of  above  80,000  rubles :  her  purchases  of 
that  article  amount  only  to  50,000.  The  discovery 
oftheKurile,  Aleutian,  and  Foxes' islands,  is  of  in- 
calculable importance,  on  account  of  the  valuable  furs 
they  furnish,  as  foxes,  sables,  hares,  &c. 

The  produce  of  the  forests  is  not  less  considerable. 
Riga  furnishes  annually  25c,ooo  mats ;  and  tlje  ex- 
portation of  this  article  alone,  throughout  all  Russia, 
amounts  to  3,000,000  mats.  It  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived how  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bark  can  be  pro- 
cured for  manufacturing  them.  She  exports  timber 
for  building,  to  the  value  of  1,500,000  rubles ;  pitch 
and  rosin,  106,900  rubles  ;  potash,  78,000  rubles. 
The  forests  on  the  Okka,  Mokseha,  and  Kama,  cele- 
brated for  their  linden  trees,  supply  beautiful  wax, 
excellent  honey,  and  great  quantities  of  bark. 

The  exportation  of  yellow  wax  alone  amounts  an- 
nually to  1 12,000  rubles,  and  of  w.ax-candles  to  8,oco. 
In  1792,  the  value  of  tallow  exported  was  968,000 
rubles,  of  candles  95,000,  of  raw  silk  89, oco,  and  of 
hares'  skins  72,000.  Russia  exports  v.' heat  to  the 
value  of  1,000,000  rubles,  and  of  rye  60,000. 

The  hemp  and  flax  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
particularly  those  of  Riga    and   Denja.      The  lin- 
seed oil  exported  amounts  to  300,000  rubles ;  lin- 
seed. 
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seed,  105,000  ;  hemp,  2,000,000 }  flax  upwards  of 
3,000,000  ;  and  sails  and  cordage,  1,500,000.  The 
amount  of  iron  exported  is  1,897,000  rubles,  of  lurd- 
ware  25,000;  the  imports  do  not  exceed  15,000. 
The  copper  and  lead  exported  amount  to  71,000  ru- 
bles, of  which  the  value  of  45,000  is  in  manufactured 
goods 

At  Moscow  and  Pctersburgh  are  numerous  silk 
manufactures,  but  they  are  inadequate  to  the  supply 
of  the  country.  Not  only  silk  goods,  to  the  value  of 
above  1,500,000  rubles,  are  imported,  but  even  raw 
silk  to  the  amount  of  400,000.  There  are  mulberry 
trees  sufficient  for  the  nourishment-  of  silk  worms  ; 
which  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the 
AVolga,  the  Sarpa,  the  Don,  in  the  Ukraine,  &:c. 
Silk  worms  are  kept  only  at  Astrakan,  at  Tzaritzin, 
at  KiofF,  and  at  Moskwa  on  the  Terek.  Russia  like- 
wise produces  cochineal :  her  imports  of  that  article 
amount  to  150,000  rubles,  and  her  exports  to  Persia 
and  Bucharia,  to  130,000  rubles.  But  in  Belgorod 
and  Woronez  there  is  an  insect  very  nearly  resem- 
bling that  which  produces  Indian  cochineal,  cal'ed 
Smilka,  or  Tcherwetz,  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
roots  of  wild  strawberry,  rye,  cinqefoil,  &c.  This  in- 
sect affords  the  same  colour,  but  less  intense. 

Buffalo  hides,  it  is  well  known,  furnish  the  best 
sole  leather.  It  is  an  important  nrticle  for  the  Smyrna 
trade.  Astrakan,  Orenburg,  Casan,  the  governments 
of  Azof,  of  \\  oronesch,  and  of  Charkof,  abound  in 
buffaloes  and  horned  cattle.     The  climate  and  pas- 

,  turage  are  both  excellent.     Oak  bark,  necessary  for 

.tanning,  may  be  procured  in  the  same  parts  in  any 
quantity. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Russia  are  very  nume- 

.  reus ;  yet,  materials  for  dying,  such  as  madder,  brazil 
wood,  saffron,  indigo,  &c.  are  imported  to  the  amount 

:of  140,000  rubles.  I  he  plant  ruih  tinrlonim  Htm. 
grows  in  abundance  in  Astrakan,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Terek,  the  Kuina  and  Kura.  In  Astrakan,  and  like- 
wise in  Orenburg,  Kasan,  Woroncsch,  and  Azof, 
there  are  wild  plants  which  would  be  excellent  substi- 
tutes for  madder,  especially  the  cnuiata  pnlitstrii 
maxima.  The  origanum  yields  a  very  beautiful  crim- 
son. Saffron,  of  which  a  quantity  is  used  exceeding; 
6,000  rubles  in  value,  grows  s{)ontancously  near  the 
Mosdok,  on  Caucasus,  and  on  the  Terek.     The  im- 
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port  of  indigo  amounts  to  50,000  rubles,  and  the  ex- 
port of  that  article  to  Asia,  to  6o,oco.  The  broom 
(nvoni!  vernalis)  found  between  tlie  Wolga,  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Nerprun,  gives  silk  a  yellow  colour 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  durable.  The  young  leaves  of  the 
bgubnity  with  alum,  are  used  for  dying  woollen  stuffs 
yellow.  These  plants  and  trees,  it  is  true,  will  not 
become  articles  of  commerce ;  but  their  use  would  at 
least  prevent  the  importation  of  those  colours  from 
abroad. 

The  fine  cloths,  cambric,  linen,  &c.  manufactured 
from  flax  bought  in  Russia,  where  the  ashes  for 
bleaching  it  are  likewise  abundantly  procured,  which 
return  to  the  country,  amount  to  8c  or  90,000  rubles. 
Very  good  and  very  fine  linen  is  made  here,  but  it  is 
inferior  in  whiteness  to  the  Silcsian.  On  the  island 
of  Oesel  there  is  a  manufacture  of  cambric,  which 
has  arrived  at  n  toJerable  degree  of  perfection.  As 
Russia  has  very  good  and  fine  rags,  the  paper  should 
be  cheap  and  of  good  quality  :  the  value  of  that  com-  • 
modify  iinported  is  33,000  rubles.  The  paper  mills 
of  Livonia  and  Moscow  furnish  excellent  samplffi,  but 
in  very  small  quantities,  notwithstanding  the  coldness 
of  the  climate,  whicli  is  favourable  to  that  manufac- 
ture. The  paper  of  Repnin  is  good  enough  for  ordi- 
nary use,  but  it  is  dear.  The  most  common  papers, 
as  blotting  and  packing  paper,  which  with  pasteboard, 
are  made  in  great  quantities,  and  at  a  low  price.  Ma- 
nufactures of  coloured  and  marbled  papers,  formerly 
before  imported  from  abroad,  have  been  established 
within  these  ten  years. 

The  raw  cotton  imported  amounts  to  30,000  rubles, 
cotton  thread  to  10,000,  and  cotton  stuffs  to  one  mil- 
lion of  rubles  ;  yet  the  country  possesses  the  moans 
requisite  for  diminishing  this  expenditure.  The  cot- 
ton tree  thrives  in  Astrakan  and  Orenburg;  it  is  even 
cultivated  at  Kislar,  and  the  female  Tartars  of  the  two 
former  provinces  are  expert  spinsters.  The  lii:a\:0.<t>is 
and  hutulskohl,  which  grow  in  abundance  in  Astr.kan, 
the  Ukraine,  the  province  of  Ufa,  and  on  the  Don, 
are  not  less  v.iluable.  The  former  abounds  likewise 
in  Livonia,  Ingerman  land,  Zoer,  Novogorod.  Arch- 
angel, and  Siberia.  In  Ihc  montli  of  July  an  im- 
mense crop  might  be  gathered.  The  wool  of  these 
plants  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  cotton  wouid  make 
excellent  stuffs,  hats,  stockings,  &c. 

4  F  Manna, 
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TSIanna,  wlilch  is  collected  in  summer  on  the  slems 
of  plants,  and  of  which  a  kind  of  flour  is  made,  is  a 
production  peculiar  to  Livonia.  The  manna  plant 
thrives  in  marshy  situations,  and  is  found  in  Pleskow, 
Polozki,  Woskwai,  Twersch,  and  Smolensk.  This 
seed  is  gathered  in  abundance  in  Silesia,  Poland,  and 
Prussia,  and  is  much  smaller  than  poppy  seed. 

Russia  lays  out  100,000  rubles  per  annum  for  Eng- 
lish beer,  and  yet  they  brew  beer  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity at  INIoscow,  Petersburgh,  and  Riga,  and  in 
Livonia. 

The  vine  thrives  only  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  Russia ;  the  importation  of  Avines  amounts  to 
500,000  rubles.  Fine  bunches  of  grapes  are  often 
sent  from  Astrakan  to  Petersburgh.  They  are  cut 
green,  and  put  into  c^cks,  filled  with  sand  or  millet, 
and  ripen  on  the  road.  The  grape  thrives,  in  Astra- 
kan, en  the  Terek,  on  the  Don,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tchmila  to  Azof,  in  the  gardens  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  quality  is  excellent.  The  Georgians  and 
Armenians  are  well  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  it, 
and  the  vintage  is  frequently  very  productive. 

The  German  colonists  of  Saratof,  and  the  Hunga- 
•rians,  Moldavians,  and  Bulgarians,  who  inhabit  the 
provinces  of  Bachmuth  and  Elisabethgrad,  are  skilful 
cultivators  of  the  vine.  On  the  Terek  the  quantity 
of  wine  made  is  so  great,  that,  after  the  vintage,  the 
ivedro  (gallon)  sells  for  only  25  or  30  copecks  :  but 
this  wine  will  not  keep  above  a  year,  which  often  leads 
the  Cossaks  and  military  into  excesses  prejudicial  to 
their  health. 

Proper  attention  is  not  bestowed  on  the  culti- 
vation of  fruits  J  a  few  years  ago  the  importation  of 
prunes  amounted  to  1 8,000  rubles  ;  apples  and  pears 
40,000  rubles;  conserves  iq,ooo  rubles;  chesnuts 
25,000  rubles  ;  nuts  5,000  rubles;  figs  1 1,000  rubles ; 
almonds  20,000  rubles ;  preserved  peaches  and  apri- 
cots 4,000  rubles.  Fruits  abound  in  Courland,  in 
the  Ukraine,  at  Kasan,  Orenburg,  Astrakan,  and 
Novogorod ;  .they  may  even  be  multiplied  there  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  impor- 
..tation.  Their  quality  is  good,  and  the  cherry  wine 
is  particularly  excellent.  4^eaches  and  apricots  suc- 
ceed in  the  open  air  at  Azof,  Kislar,  Astrakan,  and 
Tcherkasch  :  it  would  be  extremely  easy  to  cultivate 
.them  in  those  parts.    JSfuts  arc  very  common  in  the 
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Ukraine,  chesnuts  at  Kiof  and  Lubin ;  they  would 
likewise  thrive  in  Astrakan,  Azof,  Orenburg,  &c. 
if  attention  were  bestowed  to  plant  them  on  a  decli- 
vity. Almonds  flourish  at  Tcherkasch,  and  even  in 
Kiof.  Figs  come  to  maturity  in  the  open  air,  only  at 
Kislar.  They  might  perhaps  likewise  be  cultivated 
at  Azof,  on  the  Terek,  the  Kura,  and  the  Kuma,  as 
well  as  almonds. 

The  mineral  productions  likewise  form  several  im- 
portant branches.  Russia  is  rich  in  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  salt,  and  yet  for  the  latter  she  pays  to  fo- 
reign countries  500,000  rubles.  The  salt-water  lakes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
sea  of  Azof,  the  salt  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Donez  and  the  Phol  contain  prodigious  -quantities  of 
it ;  but  the  inhabitants  neglect  to  turn  it  to  any  ac- 
count. 

Sulphur,'  to  the  amount  of  20,000  rubles  per  an- 
num, is  imported'  into  Russia,  although  she  has  a 
sufficient  quantity  within  herself :  it  is  found  in  large 
pieces  on  the  Terek,  near  the  Hot-baths,  at  Sernaja- 
Gora  on  theWolga,  and  on  the  Orgnu.  Sernaja- 
Gora  formerly  produced  great  quantities  of  sulphur 
annually ;  but  these  useful  mines  are  now  neglected 
to  purchase  sulphur  abroad.  The  value  of  alum  im- 
ported exceeds  60,000  rubles.  There  is  a  rich  alum 
mine  on  the  Griasnoer,  which  has  been  worked  for 
25  years.  This  salt  is  likewise  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Altai,  at  Kosalsk,  in  Kaluga,  on  the  Jenesci, 
and  at  Saratof.  The  transparent  stone  is  likewise 
found  in  Siberia,  which  may  be  split  with  a  knife, 
and  used  either  for  glazing  windows  or  for  lamps ; 
but  it  is  principally  employed  in  ships,  because  the 
shock  of  the  guns  does  not  break  it  so  easily  as  com- 
mon glass.  It  is  sold  in  pieces  of  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  square,  andcosts  two  or  three  rubles  per  pound. 

Upwards  of  125,000  rubles  annually  leave  the 
country  to  purchase  scythes.  It  will  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited, that  Russia  does  not  fabricate  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  such  necessary  instrumaits;  almost  all  come 
from  Austria  and  Tyrol.  A  wealthy  Russian  once 
established  a  manufacture  of  scythes  ;  he  procured  for 
this  purpose  a  skilful  artificer  from  Austria  :  the 
latter  furnished  excellent  work,  and  all  went  on  well; 
but  the  proprietor  had  given  private  orders  to  the 
Russian  workmen  to  learn  of  the  artisan  the  secret 
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of  his  art.  As  toon  as  they  thought  thcinselves  in 
possession  of  it,  they  apprised  their  master,  who,  re- 
joicing that  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  this  expensive  foreigner,  contrived  a  quarrel  with 
and  discharged  him  -,  but  he  found  that  the  scythes 
made  by  the  Russians  were  not  sufficiently  hard,  and 
that  they  bent  when  used.  The  manufacturer  had 
kept  secret  the  method  he  employed  to  temper  them. 
The  proprietor  sent  afccr  him  again,  but  nothing 
could  persuade  him  to  return  to  a  country  in  whicll 
he  had  been  so  ill  rewarded.  Since  that  time  none 
of  these  articles  has  been  made  in  Russia. 

Above  150,000  rubles  leave  the  empire  for  tiles 
and  china  ware,  though  these  articles  are  made  in 
Russia.  The  neighbouring  Asiatic  nations  supply  it 
with  glass  beads  and  small  looking  glasses,  to  the 
value  of  15,000  rubles;  about  12,000  rubles  are  paid 
for  crystal  vases;  30,000  rubles  for  window  glass  ; 
1 2,000  rubles  for  glass  bottles ;  3  2,000  rubles  for 
coral. 

At  Tula,  Sisterbeck,  Petersburgh,  and  ]Moscow, 
there  are  manufactures  of  steel,  iron,  cloth,  silk,  wool, 
hats,  &c.  ;  these  commodities  are  inferior  in  qua- 
lity, and  dearer  than  those  imported ;  yet  the  pro- 
prietors derive  the  greatest  profit  by  passing  off  fo- 
reign goods  for  those  of  their  own  making,  to  se- 
cure a  monopoly  of  them. 

Most  of  the  proprietors  have  not  capital  sufKcient 
to  carry  on  their  fabrics  with  spirit ;  few  of  them 
have  been  abroad ;  the  workmen  are  not  masters  of 
their  business,  and  the  proprietors  themselves  are  ac- 
quainted with  only  some  of  its  branches.  Were  it  not 
for  all  these  defects,  what  immense  sums  might  be 
gained  by  the  state  !  The  Russians  are  capable  of  per- 
fection, witness  the  Imperial  manufacture  of  tapestry, 
which  in  point  of  workmanship  rivals  that  of  Paris. 
The  manufacture  of  porcelain  produces  articles  of 
superior  excellence.  Ihe  clay,  which  formerly 
came  from  the  Ural,  is  now  procured  from  the 
Ukraine ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  goods  in  general 
should  be  dear,  badly  varnished,  and  not  very 
durable. 

There  are  90  fabrics  at  Petersburgh  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wool,  leather,  silk,  glass,  porcelain,  wax, 
paper,  gold  and  silver,  calicoes,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c. 
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Those  of  leather  are  the  most  important,  and  cxporc 
considerable  quantities.  There  are  seven  fabrics  of 
silk,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  for  the  demand.  The 
manufacture  of  looking-glasses  funiishes  verv  fii-s, 
large  and  elegant  mirrors.  Out  of  the  city  there  are 
three  paper  mills,  four  manufactories  of  coloured 
paper  for  hangings,  the  designs  of  which  indeed-  are 
not  elegant,  but  which  in  brilliancy  of  colour,  solidity 
and  cheapness,  far  surpass  the  foreign.  .There  arc 
also  elglit  manuHictories  of  playing  cards,  for  which 
there  is  a  vast  demand. 

Six  fabrics  furnish  thread,  embroidery,  twist,  and  • 
lace.  There  is  likewise  a  manufactory  of  watclies  by 
French  and  Swedish  watchmakers,  five  founderies  of 
printing  types,  eight  sugar  houses,  and  numerous 
petty  snuff  manufactories.  There  are  so  many  tallow 
chandlers,  that  they  not  only  supply  the  home  con- 
sumption, but  likewise  export  considerable  quantities 
of  candles  to  foreign  parts. 

On  the  island  of  Oesel  there  is  a  manufacture  of 
cambric,  the  property  of  Count  Steinbeck.  There  ate 
also  fabrics  of  pins  and  needles  at  Petersburgh,  Riga, 
Moscow,  Revel,  Narva,  Dorpat.  All  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  these  manufactories  are  much  dearer  than 
those  of  other  countries,  and  are  not  adequate  to  the 
consumption ;  so  that  great  quantities  arc  imported 
from  abroad. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Russians  must  yet  make  great- 
exertions  to  place  themselves  by  their  industry  in  the 
rank  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 

Astonishing  as  the  progress  of  Russia  is  in  manu- 
factures and  civilization,  yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  country,  thatthcconsumption  of 
foreign  articles  of  luxury  must  advance  more  rapidly 
than  its  own  manuflicturcs,  consequently  our  tfade 
there  will  increase ;  for,  as  the  Russians  require  and 
obtain  long  credits,  which  this  country  alone  can 
grant,  we  may  expect  to  enjoy  the  greater  share  of 
its  trade.  The  above  quoted  ingenious  author  enters 
at  length  into  the  means  of  improving  Russian  manu- 
factures, and  her  internal  industry  :  his  remarks  may 
be  of  great  utility,  though  he  certainly  is  mistaken 
in  his  great  outline  in  aiming  to  make  Russia  rival 
other  nations  in  finely  finished  manufactures.  Her  " 
industry  ^and  capital  may  be  better  employed  in  ■ 
4  F  J  bringing 
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bringing  to  perfection  those  raw  materials  found  in 
.  such  abundance,  in  doing  which  they  will  have  no 

rival. 
RUSSIA  COMPANY,  was  established  by  the   ist  and 

2d  of  Piiilip  and  Mary,  and  afterwards  by  8th  Ellz. 

The  patent  was  confirmed  to  the  said  company  by 

th?  name  of  the  fellowship  of  English  merchants  for 
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the  discovery  of  new  trades,  excluding  all  British 
subjects  from  the  trade  to  Russia  without  the  consent 
of  the  governor,  consuls  and  assistants ;  but  by 
lo  and  It  William  III.  c.  6.  s  i,  it  is  enacted 
that  every  subject  of  the  realm  shall,  upon  request  to 
the  governor,  consuls  and  assistants,  be  admitted  into 
the  said  fellowship  on  paying  the  sum  of  5I. 


■f 
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SAFE  CONDUCTS  and  PASSPORTS.  A  safe 
conduct  is  a  security  given  by  the  king,  under  the 
great  seal,  to  a  stranger,  for  his  safe  coming  into, 
and  passing  out  of  the  realm.  Passports,  however, 
under  the  king's  sign  manual,  or  licences  from  his 
ambassadors  abroad,  which  are  now  more  usual,  are 
obtained  with  equal  facility. 

As  early  as  magna  charta,  c.  30,  all  merchants  (un- 
less publicly  prohibited  beforehand)  shall  have  safe 
conduct  to  depart  from,  come  into,  tarry  in,  and  go 
through  England  for  the  exercise  of  merchandize, 
without  any  unreasonable  imposts,  except  in  time  of 
war. 

By  Stat  31  Hen.  VI.  c.  4,  if  any  subjects  attempt 
to  offend  upon  the  sea,  or  in  any  part  under  the 
king's  obedience,  against  any  stranger  in  amity,  league, 
or  truce,  or  under  safe  conduct,  and  especially  by  at- 
tacking his  person,  or  spoiling  him,  or  robbing  him 
of  his  goods,  the  lord  chancellor,  with  any  of  the 
judges,  may  cause  full  restitution  and  amends  to  be 
made  to  the  party  injured. 

Various  statutes  have  been  made  rel.ntivc  to  tl.is 
subject,  but  tlie  above  is  the  only  act  remaining  in 
force. 
SALE  OF  GOODS.     If  a  man  agree  for  the  purchase 
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of  goods,  he  shall  pay  for  them  before  he  carries  them 
away,  unless  some  term  of  credit  is  expressly  agreed 
upon. 

If  one  man  says  the  price  of  this  article  is  lool. 
and  the  other  says  I  will  give  you  a  looI.,  but  does 
not  pay  immediately,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  seller 
whether  he  shall  have  it  or  no,  except  a  day  was 
given  for  the  payment. 

If  a  man,  upon  the  sale  of  goods,  warrants  them 
to  be  good,  the  law  annexes  to  this  contract  a  tacit 
warranty,  that  if  they  be  not  so,  he  shall  make  com- 
pensation to  the  purchaser  ;  such  warranty  must,  how- 
ever, be  on  the  sale.  But  if  the  vendor  knew  the 
goods  to  be  unsound,  and  hath  used  any  art  to  dis- 
guise them,  or  if  in  any  respect  they  differ  from 
what  he  represents  them  to  be  to  the  purchaser,  he 
will  be  answerable  for  their  goodness,  though  no  ge- 
neral warranty  will  extend  to  those  defects  that  are 
obvious  to  one's  senses. 

If  two  persons  come  to  a  warehouse,  and  one  buys, 
and  the  other,  to  procure  him  credit,  promises  the  sel- 
ler, "  if  he  does  not  pay  you,  I  will ;"  this  is  a  colla- 
teral undertaking,  and  void,  without  writing,  by  the 
statute  of  frauds ;  but  if  he  says,  "  let  him  have 
the  goods,  I  will  be  your  paymaster,"  tliis  is  an  abso- 
lute 
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lute  undertaking  as  for  himself,  and  he  shall  be  in- 
tended to  be  the  real  buyer,  and  the  other  to  act  only 
as  his  servant,     i  Sa/k.  27.  2  T.  R.  73. 

After  earnest  given,  the  vendor  cannot  sell  the 
goods  to  another  without  a  default  in  the  vendee  ;  and 
therefore  if  the  vendee  does  not  come  and  pay,  and 
take  the  goods,  the  vendor  ought  to  give  him  notice 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  then  if  he  does  not  come 
and  pay,  and  take  away  the  goods  in  convenient  time, 
the  agreement  is  dissolved,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell 
them  to  any  other  person,     i  Sa/k.  1 13. 

An  earnest  only  binds  the  bargain,  and  gives  the 
party  a  right  to  demand  ;  but  demand  without  pay- 
ment of  money  is  void. 

If  A  contracts  with  B  for  the  sale  of  50  jars  of 
oil,  which  he  is  bound  to  deliver,  and  tenders  him 
only  a  part,  A  is  not  bound  to  accept  them.*5  Mod. 
Rep.  7  I .  See  ^  igreement,  Auctiaii,  Bargain,  Broker, 
Earnest,  Delivery,  Factor,  Fraud,  Sale. 
SALVAGE  AND  STR.'.NDED  SHIPS.  Salvage 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  that  which  is  due 
for  stranded  ships,  and  that  which  may  be  claimed  for 
recaptures. 

Salvage  on  stranded  ships.  By  12  Ann.  stat.  2. 
c.  18,  modified  and  improved  by  st.  26  G.  III.  c.  19, 
the  following  judicious  regulations  have  been  esta- 
blished. In  all  parts  of  England,  except  the  cinque 
ports,  magistrates  and  chief  officers  of  port  towns  near 
the  sea,  coroners,  commissioners  of  the  land  tax,  con- 
stables, headboroughs,  tithing  men,  and  officers  of 
the  custom  or  excise,  upon  application  made  to  any 
of  them,  by  or  on  the  behalf  of  the  chief  officer  of 
any  vessel  belonging  to  the  king's  subjects  or  others, 
in  danger  of  being,  or  actually  being  stranded,  or 
run  on  shore,  are  empowered  and  required  to  com- 
mand the  constables  of  the  ports  nearest  to  the  coast 
to  call  together  as  many  men  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
the  assistance,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  dis- 
tressed ship  and'its  cargo  ;  and  if  any  other  ship  be- 
longing to  the  king  or  his  subjects  happens  to  be 
riding  at  anchor  near  the  place  of  distress,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  customs,  and  constables,  or  any  of  them, 
are  empowered  and  required  to  demand  of  the  su- 
perior officer  of  such  ship  assistance  by  his  boats,  and 
such  hands  as  he  can  conveniently  spare  ;  and  if  such 
jiuperior  refuses  or  neglects  to  give  such  assistance,  he 
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shall  forfeit  lool.,  to  be  recovered  by  the  superior 
officer  of  the  ship  in  distress,  with  costs  of  suit,  in 
any  court  of  record.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion 
among  the  persons  assembled,  theyshallconform,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  orders  of  the  muster  or  other  officers, 
or  owners,  or  the  persons  employed  by  them  -,  and  for 
want  of  their  presence  and  'directions,  to  the  orders 
of  the  persons  authorized  to  execute  these  statutes,  in 
the  following  subordinations,  as  they  happen  to  be 
present,  namely,  officer  of  the  customs,  officer  of 
excise,  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  justice  of  the  j>eace, 
mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  corporation,  coroner, 
commissioner  of  the  land  tax,  chief  constable,  petty 
constable,  or  other  peace  officer,  under  the  penalty  ot 
5I.  for  wilful  disobedience  of  such  orders.  In  ca^^e 
of  need,  and  the  absence  of  the  high  sheriff,  any' 
justice  of  the  peace  may  take  sufficient  povi'er  of  the 
county  to  repress  all  unjust  violence,  and  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  statute  ;  and  the  commander  of 
the  ship  in  distress,  or  officer  of  th.e  customs,  or 
constable  on  board  the  same,  may  repel  by  force  per- 
sons who,  without  their  consent,  press  on  board  the 
ship,  and  thereby  molest  them  in  its  preservation ; 
and  for  the  information  of  persons  interested,  who 
may  happen  to  be  absent,  the  officers  of  the  customs 
shall,  as  soon  as  convenient,  cause  all  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  ship  and  others,  who  can  give  an  account 
thereof,  or  of  the  cargo,  to  be  examined  upon  oath 
before  some  justice  of  the  peace,  as  to  the  name  or  de- 
scription of  the  ship,  the  names  of  the  master  and 
owners,  and  of  the  owners  df  the  cargo,  and  of  the 
places  of  departure  and  destination,  and  the  occasion 
of  the  ship's  distress ;  which  examination  the  jus- 
tices are  to  take  in  writing,  and  to  deliver  a  copy 
thereof,  with  a  copy  of  the  account  of  the  goods,  to 
the  officer  of  the  customs,  who  shall  transmit  the 
same  to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  who  shall 
publish,  in  the  next  London  Gazette,  so  much 
thereof  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  information  of 
the  persons  interested.  And  for  the  encouragement 
of  persons  who  give  their  assistance,  and  for  adjust- 
ing their  reward,  the  first  statute  provides,  that  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  ma.stcr  of  any  ship,  and  all 
all  others  who  shall  act,  or  be  employed  in  the  prcr- 
servation  of  ship  or  goods,  shall  witliin  30  days  be 
paid  a  reasonable  reward  by  the  mastei-,  mariners,  or 
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owners  of  t!ie  ship  in  distress,  or  the  merchant  whose 
ship  or  goods  shall  be  saved  ;  and  in  default,  the  ship 
or  goods  saved  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  of- 
iiccr  of  the  customs,  or  his  deputy,  until  the  persons 
employed  shall  be  reasonably  gratified,  or  good  secu- 
z  ity  given  fur  that  purpose  to  their  satisfaction  ;  and 
v;fter  such  salvage,  in  case  of  disagreement  touching 
the  monies  deserved  by  any  of  the  persons  employed, 
the  commander  of  the  ship  saved,  or  owner  of  the 
goods,  or  merchant  interested  therein,  and  the  oiEccr 
of  the  customs  or  his  deputy,  may  nominate  three  of 
the  neighbouring  justices  of  the  peace,  vifho  shall 
thereupon  adjust  the  quantum  of  gratuities  to  persons 
acting  or  being  employed  in  the  salvage  •,  and  such 
adjustments  shall  be  binding  to  all  parties,  and  shall 
be  recoverable  in  an  action  at  law  by  the  respective 
persons  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  allotted ;  and  if 
no  person  shall  appear  to  make  his  claim  to  any  of 
the  goods  saved,  the  cluef  officer  of  the  customs  of 
the  nearest  port  to  the  place  where  the  ship  was  in 
distress,  shall  apply  to  three  of  the  nearest  justices  of 
the  peace,  who  shall  put  him  or  some  other  respon- 
sible person  in  possession  of  the  goods,  such  justices 
of  the  peace  taking  an  account  in  writing  of  the  goods 
to  be  signed  by  such  officer  of  the  customs ;  and  if 
the  goods  shall  not  be  legally  claimed  within  the  space 
of  12  months  next  ensuing  by  the  rightful  owner 
thereof,  then  public  sale  shall  be  made  thereof,  and  if 
perishable  goods,tliey  shall  forthwith  be  sold,  and, after 
all  charges  are  deducted,  the  residue  of  the  monies 
arising  by  such  sale,  with  a  fair  and  just  account  of 
the  whole,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Exchequer, 
there  to  remain  for  the  benefit  of  the  rightful  owner 
when  appearing,  who  upon  affidavit  or  other  proof 
made  of  his  right  or  property  thereto,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  pne  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  shall, 
upon  his  order,    receive  the  same. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  II.  c.  19.  s.  6,  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  mayor,  bailiff,  collector  of  the  customs,  or 
chief  constable,  who  shall  be  nearest  to  the  place 
where  any  ship  or  goods  shall  be  stranded,  shall  forth- 
with give  public  notice  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  as 
soon  as  possible  of  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  justices 
of  the  peace,  chief  magistrates  of  towns  corporate, 
coroners,  and  commissioners  of  the  land  tax,  who, 
or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  are  required  and  em- 
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powered  to  examine  persons  upon  oath,  adjust  the 
quantum  of  s.ilvage,  and  distribute  the- same  among 
the  persons  concerned ;  and  the  sheriff  and  other 
persons  before  mentioned,  attending  and  acting  at  the 
meeting,  shall  each  be  paid  4s.  a  day  for  his  expences 
in  such  attendance  out  of  the  effects  saved. 

And  if  the  charges  and  rewards  of  salvage  directed 
to  be  paid  by  the  preceding  statutes  shall  not  be  paid, 
or  sufficient  security  given  for  tlie  same  within  40 
days  next  after  the  services  performed,  the  officer  of 
the  customs  concerned  in  that  salvage  may  borrow 
and  raise  as  much  money  as  shall  be  sufiicient  to  pay 
such  charges  and  rewards,  or  any  part  thereof  then  re- 
maining unpaid  or  unsecured,  by  bill  of  sale  under  his 
hand  and  seal  of  tlic  ship  or  cargo  saved,  or  a  suffi- 
cient part  thereof;  redeemable,  nevertheless,  upon 
payment  of  the  principal  borrowed,  and  interest  at 
four  per  cent. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  II.  c.  19.  s.  5,  in  case  any  persons  not 
employed  by  the  master,  mariners,  or  owners,  or  other 
persons  lawfully  authorized  in  the  salvage  of  any  ship, 
or  the  cargo  or  provision  thereof,  shall,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  persons  so  employed  or  authorized,  save 
any  ship  or  goods,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  carried, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietoi's,  into  port,  or.  to 
any  adjoining  custom-house  or  place  of  safe  custody, 
immediately  giving  notice  thereof  to  some  justice, 
magistrate,  custom-house  or  excise  officer,  or  shall 
discover  to  any  such  magistrate  or  officer  where  any 
such  effects  are  wrongfully  brought,  sold,  or  con- 
cealed, such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
reward,  to  be  paid  by  the  master  or  owner  of  the 
vessel  or  goods,  and  to  be  adjusted,  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement about  the  quantum,  in  the  same  manner 
as  salvage  is  to  be  adjusted,  either  by  the  first  or  lat- 
ter statute,  as  the  case  shall  require. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  I.  c.  13.  s.  6,  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  act,  with  some  little  modifications,  have 
been  extended  to  the  cinque  ports,  and  the  lord  war- 
den may  appoint  persons  to  adjust  and  determine  any 
differences  relative  to  the  quantum  of  salvage. 

Salvage  upon  recaptures.  By  stat.  33  G.  III.  c.  66. 
s.  42,  the  rate  of  salvage  was  fixed  at  one-eighth  for 
the  royal  navy,  and  one-sixth  for  private  ships ;  but 
recaptured  ships,  set  forth  by  the  enemy  as  ves- 
sels of  war,   shall  wholly  belong  to  the  recaptors, 

and 
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and  not  be  restored  to  the  original  owners.  And  by 
the  44th  seetion  of  this  statute  it  is  also  provided, 
that  if  a  ship  be  retaken  before  she  has  been  carried 
into  an  enemy's  port,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her,  if 
the  recaptors  consent  thereto,  to  prosecute  her  voy- 
age ;  and  the  recaptors  need  not  proceed  to  adjudica- 
tion till  six  months,  or  the  return  of  the  ship  to  the 
port  from  whence  she  sailed  ;  and  by  consent  of  the 
captors,  the  cargo  may  be  unloaded  and  disposed  of 
before  adjudication ;  and  if  the  vessel  does  not  re- 
turn directly  to  the  port  of  her  departure,  or  the  re- 
captors have  had  no  opportunity  to  proceed  to  adju- 
dication within  six  months,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  vessel,  the  court  of  admiralty  shall,  at 
the  instance  of  the  recaptors,  decree  restitution  to 
the  former  owners,  paying  salvage,  upon  such  evi- 
dence as  shall  appear  reasonable,  the  expence  of  such 
proceedings  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  14I. 

With  respect  to  salvage  upon  recapture,  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  Great  Britain  is  at  once  consistent 
with  national  policy  and  private  justice ;  and  this 
principle  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  ob- 
servations of  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  who  declared,  "  that  the  maritime  law  of 
England  had  adopted  a  most  liberal  rule  of  restitution 
■on  salvage,  with  respect  to  the  recaptured  property  of 
its  own  itibjeclSy  and  had  extended  the  benefit  of  that 
rule  to  its  allies,  until  it  appeared  that  they  had  act^d 
towards  British  property  on  a  less  liberal  plan  ;  in 
such  a  case  it  adopted  their  rules,  and  treated  them 
according  to  their  imitt  measure  of  justice^,"  Upon  this 
principle  the  St.  Jago  was  not  restored  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  because  retaken  from  his  then  enemy,  the 
French,  under  circumstances  in  which  British  pro- 
perty, retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  had  been  condemned 
in  the  Spanish  courts,  and  upon  the  same  principle 
two  Portuguese  vessels  were  also  condemned. 

SANCi'U/\RY.     See  Asylum. 

SARDINIA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  south 
of  Corsica,  58  leagues  in  length  and  30  in  breadth, 
with  a  population  amounting  to  about  280,000  per- 
sons. The  population  is  far  under  what  it  naturally 
would  be  if  the  ground  were  properly  cultivated,  and 
a  number  of  morasses  drained  which  render  it  very 
luihealthy.  Its  exports  consist  of  wheat,  saked  tunny 
fifhj  wine,  oil,  salt,  tallow,  hides,  sheep  skins,  doe 
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skins,  goats,  &c. ;  but  the  wheat  is  by  far  the  most 
considerable  article.  The  imports  consist  of  cloth, 
silk,  cottons,  hats,  hardwares,  cutlery,  jewellery, 
sugar,  coffee,  all  sorts  of  groceries,  iron  v.-arcs,  an  J 
other  manufactured  goods. 

Formerly  the  cloths  were  all  of  French  manufac- 
ture, but  the  English  have  obtained  possession  of  the 
market  for  that    and  many  other  articles  before  the 
late  revolution,  on  account  of  the  long  credits  they 
give,  and  the  lowness  of  prices. 
SAVOY,  a  northern  country  of  Italy,  about  30  leagues 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  25  in  breadth  from 
east  to  west.     The  inhabitants  amounting  to  about 
400,000,  are  industrious  and  economical ;  but   it  is 
not   a   place  of  trade  or  commerce,    being  full  of 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  eternally  covered  with 
snow.     It  is  now  termed  the  Department  of  Mont- 
Blanc,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  French  Republic.     A 
few  printed  cloths  are  manufactured ;  and  a   small 
quantity  of  extra  produce  of  the  lands,' together  with 
the  money  spent  in  the  country  by  strangers,  enable 
the  inliabitants  to  purchase  the  few  necessaries  and 
luxuries  which  they  require  from  other  countries. 
SAXONY.     There  are  two   territories   in    Germany 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Circles  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Saxony,    besides  the  Electorate   of  Saxony,  and   a 
dutchy  of  the  same  name.     In  the  countries  compre- 
hended under  that  name  in  the  north  of  Germany 
there  are  many  manufacture?,  sucli  as  those  of  gold 
and  silver  at  Dresden,  Leipsig,  Wassenfels,  Shruc- 
berg,  and  Shwartsberg  ;  porcelain,  brass,  copper,  fire 
arms,  sv,'ords,  and  cudwy,    cloths  of  wool,  cotton, 
and  linen,  fine  and  coarse,  of  all  sorts,  velvets, damask 
cloths,  silk  handkerchiefs,  glass  of  all  sorts,  morocco 
leather,    hosiery,   &c.  &c.      This  country  and   the 
Netherlands  were  tlie  original  seat  of  the  manuf  ic- 
turcs  and  commerce  of  the  north  of  Europe.     The 
towns  that  still  retain  the  name  of  Hans  Towns,  are 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  Hamburgh  and  Lubcc 
being  of  the  number.     For  the  commerce,  see  Ham- 
burgh, Bremen,  Luhec,  and  Lci/'sig. 
SCOTLAND,  the  northern  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
a  separate  kingdom  till    1603,  when  the  crowns  of 
■Eiigftand  and  Scotland  were  united  in  the  person  of 
James  VI.   of  Scotland,    who  became  James  I.    cif 
Great  Britain.    The  kingdoms  were  firinly  united  \n 
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the  reign  of  Qiieen  Anne  in  1707,  since  which  the 
representatives  of  both  people  meet  in  one  parlia- 
ment. 

Scotland  in  many  respects  resembles  Switzerland 
and  Savoy.  There  are  many  mountains,  and  the  soil  is 
unequal;  the  people  likewise  are  economical  and  indus- 
trious. In  point  of  history,  and  the  interest  Scot- 
land excites,  it  might  afford  a  larger  article  than  much 
greater  and  more  important  countries  ;  but,  as  a  com- 
mercial country,  it  does  not  rank  so  high  as  many 
that  are  less.  Corn  and  cattle  have  always  been  ex- 
ports from  Scotland,  but  the  staple  of  the  country  is 
linen,  of  which  the  qualities  are  various  and  excellent. 
There  are  many  good  harbours  both  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts.  Coals  are  found  in  many  different  parts. 
It  is  intersected  by  rivers,  and  interspersed  with  lakes  ; 
and  as  there  is  no  gi-eat  distance  between  sea  and  sea, 
it  is  well  situated  both  for  manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  consequently,  according  to  circumstances,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  both.  The  balance  of  trade  has  been  uni- 
formly in  favour  of  Scotland,  although  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  comes  annually 
to  London,  where  the  great  landlords  reside  during 
a  principal  part  of  the  year.  This  is  however  no  more 
than  is  the  case  with  every  province  of  a  great  nation, 
and  therefore  can  be  considered  as  no  particular  hard- 
ship on  Scotland.  By  the  union  between  the  two 
kinfjdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  situation  of 
both  has  been  greatly  ameliorated-  Circumstances,  not 
the  nature  of  things,  had  divided  tlie  two  governments, 
and  while  they  remained  so,  their  mutual  enemies 
stirred  up  perpetual  war  and  discord,  and  thereby 
impeded  their  prosperity. 

By  the  act  of  union,  the  relative  situations  of  the 
two  countries  in  respect  to  wealth,  at  the  time,  was 
takra  into  consideration  in  such  a  manner,  that  now, 
when  the  proportion  has  altered,  the  rate  of  taxation 
is  very  low  and  favourable  for  Scotland.  The  land- 
tax  in  England  at  that  period  amounted  to  1,997,763!. 
and  in  Scotland  to  48,000!.  which  is  little  more  than 
a  42d  part,  and  it  is  settled  by  the  9th  article,  that 
in  future  all  augmentations  should  be  made  in  the 
same  proportion.  At  the  present  day  the  proportion 
of  the  rental  of  England  to  that  of  Scotland  does  not 
exceed  that  of  ten  to  one  ;  of  consequence  the  tax 
is  four  times  as  heavy  on  England  as  on  Scotland. 
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With  regard  to  the  produce  of  all  other  taxes  in 
the  two  countries,  they  were  before  the  last  war  about 
the  proportion  of  20  or  25  to  i,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  countries  was  then  probably  as  12  or  14  to  I  ; 
so  that,  if  heavy  taxes  are  a  great  grievance,  Scotland 
may  boast  of  a  great  advantage.  While  in  revenue 
Scotland  has  been  thus  favoured,  in  commercial  re- 
gulation she  has  been  put  in  general  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing ;  where  there  is  a  difference,  it  is  in  her  favour. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  union,  that  is,  till  after  the 
second  rebellion  in  1745,  the  country  languished,  and 
it  is  to  the  ability  and  genius  of  iJir  Robert  Walpole 
that  the  north  of  Britain  owes  its  first  awakening 
from  this  state  of  languid  inactivity.  Scotland 
nov/  improves  more  rapidly  than  any  other  part  of 
the  island,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  it  will  con- 
tinue still  to  increase  in  prosperity.  About  60  years 
ago,  when  the  post  from  London  went  only  thrice  a 
week  to  Edinburgh,  one  day  there  "was  but  a  single 
letter  arrived  in  the  mail  bags  ;  and  now,  that  it  goes 
six  times  a  week,  the  daily  average  is  about  1400 
letters.  The  banking  system  has  been  carried  to  a 
great  length  in  Scotland,  and,  in  some  instances,  on 
a  more  liberal  plan  than  even  in  England.  The  great 
canal  of  Scotland,  that  joins  the  Perth  and  Clyde  and 
the  Western  and  German  Oceans,  is  upon  a  greater 
scale  than  any  other  thing  of  the  sort  in  Britain  The 
iron  work  at  Carron  is  also  on  a  most  grand  and  ex- 
tensive scale  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have 
been  productive  to  the  adventurers  in  shares.  The 
Scotch  have  a  disposition  to  go  more  splendidly,  but 
■with  less  solidity,  to  work  than  the  English  ;  but 
they  have  of  late  years,  however,  got  more  into  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  their  southern  neighbours. 

As  Scotland  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  it 
has  a  greater  proportion  of  sea-coast  than  any  other, 
and  therefore  the  fisheries  are  particularly  an  object 
of  attention  and  source  of  wealth.  The  herring  and 
codfisberies,andthoseforsalmonandwha!es,aregreatly 
attended  to  in  Scotland,  and  have  met  with  great  sup- 
port from  the  public  spirit  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
whose  love  for  their  country  is  not  exceeded  by  any 
similar  class  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Savoy  and  Sardinia  have  increased  their  wealth  con- 
siderably, by  the  return  to  their  country  of  old  men, 
who  had  left   it  in  their  youth,  and  return  with  the 
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'.  savings  of  a  life  of  industry ;  but  Scotland  is  enriched  In 
the  same  manner,  and  upon  a  granderscale.  The  num- 
bers of  Scotchmen  who  return  with  immense  fortunes 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  as  well  as  from  Lon- 
don, which  they  have  made  in  commerce,  is  beyond 
calculation,  and  almost  beyond  belief.  This  accounts 
for  the  rapid  increase  in  riches,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  that  are  visible  within  the  last 
40  years  all  over  that  interesting  country. 
SCOTIA,  NOVA,  a  province  in  North  America,  to 
tlic  north-east  of  New  England  ;  it  is  130  ^eagues  from 
north  to  south,  and  100  from  east  to  west,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  belongs 
to  the  English. 

The  peninsular  situation  of  this  country,  and  its 
proximity  to  Newfoundland,  its  great  number  of 
creeks,  bays,  and  good  harbours,  render  it  a  valuable 
colony  to  the  English  nation. 

Halifax  is  the  capital  of  this  country,  and  the  scat 
of  government ;  it  is  situated  in  the  44th  degree,  40 
minutes  north  latitude,  which  in  Europe  or  Asia 
would  be  a  warm  climate ;  but  here  it  is  the  con- 
trary, and  is  as  cold  as  if  in  the  5  8th  or  6cth  degree 
on  the  old  continent. 

The  country  is  fertile,  and  furnishes  corn,  fruits, 
and  garden  stuffs  of  all  sorts  in  abundance,  together 
with  sheep  and  cattle.  The  timber  is  in  great  quan- 
tity and  of  a  large  growth.  The  sugar  maple  is  one 
of  the  principal  treasures  of  this  country.  Those 
trees,  when  pie-ced,  and  a  small  cock  inserted,  pro- 
duce a  liquid,  from  idlbs.  of  which  lib.  of  sugar  is  ex- 
traded.  The  largest  trees  produce  about  20  gallons 
a  year,  and  the  small  about  half  the  quantity.  When 
tills  juice  is  evaporated,  the  sugar  is  found  at  the  bot- 
tom, in  the  same  manner  as  salt  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boilers  called  salt-pans.  Mines  of  coal  and  iron 
abound  throughout  this  coimtry,  and  the  timber  for 
the  construction  of  ships  is  in  great  quantity. 

The  commerce  between  this  country  and  the  eastern 
states  of  America,  as  well  as  the  British  West  Indies, 
is  very  consider.ible,  and  was  rapidly  increasing  till 
the  revolution  commenced;  and  it  is  probable  that 
now  peace  is  restored,  it  will  continue  augmenting  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  mother  country. 
StA.  The  main  sea  beneath  low  water  mark,  all 
round  England,  is  part  of  England,   for  there  the 
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admiral  hath  jurisdiction,  i  Inst.  260.  5  Rep.  207. 
By  the  stat.  31  G.  II.  c.  42.  s.  3,  it  is  made  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy  to  cut  down  any  river  or  sea 
bank,  whereby  lands  may  be  overflowed ;  ,and  by  the 
stat.  10  G.  II.  c.  32,  a  penalty  of  20I.  is  imposed  o:\ 
any  person  cutting  up  or  removing  any  piles,  chilk, 
&c.  used  in  securing  seawalls;  and  stat.  15  G.  II. 
c.  33,  imposes  penalties  on  persons  cutting  or  pulling 
up  star  or  bent  on  the  sand  hills  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  England.  See  AJ.inirahy. 
SEAMEN'S  WAGES.  Seamen  in  tlie  merchant  ser- 
vice are  hired  at  a  certain  sum  by  the  month,  or  for 
the  voyage.  The  monthly  wages  are  adjusted  by  the 
length  of  the  voyage  ;  but  wheu  hired  for  the  voyage, 
the  stipulated  sum  is  fixed,  however  long  the  voyage. 
may  continue ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  fisheries, 
and  in  privateers,  the  seamen  serve  for  a  stipidatcd 
share  of  the  profits  or  prizes. 

By  2  G.  II.  c.  36,  made  perpetual  by  2  G.  III.  c.  3 1, 
no  master  of  any  vessel  shall  carry  to  sea  any  seamen, 
his  own  apprentices  excepted,  without  first  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  such  seaman  for  his  wages, 
such  agreement  to  be  made  in  writing,  and  to  declare 
what  wages  such  seaman  is  to  receive  during  the  whole 
of  the  voyage,  or  for  such  time  as  shall  be  therein 
agreed  upon ;  and  such  agreement  shall  also  express  the 
voyage  for  which  such  seaman  was  shipped  to  perform 
the  same.  The  provisions  of  this  act  arc  enforced  by 
a  penahy  of  lol.  for  each  mariner  carried  to  sea  with- 
out such  agreement,  to  be  forfeited  by  the  master  ta 
the  use  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  This  agreement  is  to 
be  signed  by  each  mariner  within  three  days  after  cn- 
teringpn  board  such  .ship,  and  is,  when  executed,  biml- 
ing  on  all  the  parties. 

By  2  G.  III.  c.  31,  the  provisions  of  tiiis  i'U  are 
extended  to  the  American  colonics.  • 

By  31  G.  III.  c.  39,  an  agreement  similar  to  tlic 
.ibove  is  required  with  respect  to  seamen  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  for  vessels  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  trad- 
ing from  port  to  port  within  Great  Brlt.iin,  or  going 
to  open  sea. 

By  37  G.  III.  c.  73,  a  particular  form  of  agree- 
ment is  required  for  ma.stcr  and  mariuors  employed  in 
the  West  India  trade,  and  this  form  is  the  same  new 
used  in  all  ships  employed  in  foreign  trad:. 

By  the  above  statute,  any  scamuu  who  shall  desert 
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at  any  time  during  the  voyage  either  out  or  home, 
from  r.ny  British  merchant  ship  trading  to  or  from  his 
majesty's  colonies  or  plantations  in  the  West  Indies, 
shall,  over  and  above  all  punishment,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures,  to  which  he  is  now  by  law  subject,  forfeit 
all  the  wages  he  may  have  agreed  for,  or  be  entitled 
to  during  the  voyage,  from  the  master  or  owner  of 
the  ship  on  board  of  which  he  shall  enter,  immedi- 
ately .iftcr  such  desertion. 

'J  he  articles  of  agreement  to  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  master,  seamen  and  mariners  of  the  ships 
to  which  this  statute  relates,  are  thereby  required  to 
be  to  the  purport  and  effect  of  the  form  annexed  by 
way  of  schedule  to  the  statute  ;  and  masters  of  ships, 
paying  for  the  hire  of  seamen  more  than  after  the  rate 
of  double  monthly  wages  (except  the  governor,  chief 
magistrate,  or  collector  of  such  colony,  shall  permit), 
shall  forfeit  lool. 

A  seaman  who  has  faithfully  performed  his  service 
on  board  a  ship  during  the  whole  period  of  the  in- 
tended voyage,  is  entitled  to  receive  the  whole  of  the 
stipulated  reward,  if  no  disaster  has  rendered  his  ser- 
vice useless  or  unproductive  to  his  employer ;  and,  as  a 
seaman  is  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  losing  the  reward 
of  his  faithful  service  during  a  considerable  period  in 
certain  cases,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  gives 
him  the  whole  wages,  even  when  he  has  been  unable 
to  render  his  service,  if  his  inability  has  proceeded 
from  any  hurt  received  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  or  from  natural  sickness,  happening  to  him  in 
the  course  of  his  voy:ii.^c  ;  and  if  a  master,  in  viola- 
tion of  his  contract,  discharges  a  seaman  from  the 
ship  during  the  voyage,  the  seaman  will  be  entitled 
to  his  full  wages  up  to  the  prosperous  determination 
ot  the  voyage,  deducting,  if  the  case  require  it,  such 
sum  as  he  may  in  the  mean  tiuie  have  earned  in 
another  vessel. 

A  seaman  who  is  impressed  from  a  ship  into  his 
majesty's  service,  is  entitled  to  receive  a  proportion 
of  his  wages  up  to  the  time  of  impressing. 

If  a  ship  destined  out  and  hoine  perish  at  sea,  the 
seamen  are  entitled  to  receive  their  wages  for  the  time 
employed  in  the  outward  voyage,  and  the  unloading 
of  the  cargo  ;  and  if  a  ship  sails  to  several  places,  wages 
are  payable  to  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  last  car^o. 
It  has  of  late  years  been  usual  to  stipulate  by  ex- 
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press  terms  in  the  articles  of  agreement,  signed  by 
the  seamen  employed  in  such  ships,  that  in  case  the 
ship  shall  by  the  danger  of  the  .seas,  or  any  other  ac- 
cident whatsoe\er,  be  disabled  or  lost  during  the 
voyage  for  which  she  is  destined,  so  that  she  do  not 
retiu-n  to  and  arrive  at  the  port  of  London,  the  sea- 
men shall  not  receive  or  claim  any  further  wages  than 
the  impress  money  paid  to  them  in  advance,  notwith- 
standing the  ship  shall,  at  any  time  before  her  being 
so  disabled  or  lost,  have  broke  bulk,  or  delivered  any 
goods  at  any  port  or  place  whatsoever. 

If,  after  the  hiring  of  seamen,  the  owners  of  a  ship 
do  not  think  proper  to  send  her  on  the  intended 
voyage,  the  seamen  are  to  be  paid  for  the  time  dur- 
ing which  they  may  have  been  employed  on  board. 

In  the  case  of  shipwreck,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sea- 
men to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  ;  if  the  cargo  is 
saved,  and  a  proportion  of  the  freight  paid  by  the 
merchant  in  respect  thereof,  upon  principles  of 
equity  the  seamen  are  entitled  to  a  proportion  of  their 
wages. 

In  the  articles  of  agreement  annexed  to  the  statute, 
37  G.  III.  c.  7^,  made  for  preventing  the  desertion 
of  seamen  from  ships  trading  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
which  are  in  common  use  for  other  voyages  also,  it  Is 
stipulated,  that  the  seamen  shall  not  demand  or  be 
entitled  to  any  part  of  their  wages  until  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  at  the  intended  port  of  discharge  and  delivery 
of  the  cargo,  nor  In  less  than  20^4lays  if  they  are  not 
employed  in  such  delivery. 

Masters  or  owners  of  merchant  ships  or  vessels, 
who  shall  pay  or  advance  any  wages  to  any  seaman  or 
mariner  above  the  moiety  of  their  wages,  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  double  the  money  so  paid  or  advanced,  to 
be  recovered  in  the  king's  court  of  ad.miralty,  by  any 
person  who  shall  tirst  discover  and  inform  of  the  same. 

As  to  ships  engaged  in  foreign  voyages^  it  is  enacted, 
by  Stat.  2  G.  II.  c.  36.  s.  7,  that  upon  the  arrival  of 
any  ship  in  Great  Britain  from  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
the  master  or  commander  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
seamen  thereto  belonging  their  wages,  if  demanded, 
in  30  days  after  the  ship's  entry  at  the  custom-house, 
except  in  case  where  a  covenant  shall  be  entered  into 
to  the  contrary,  or  at  the  time  the  seamen  shall  be 
discharged,  which  shall   first  happen,  if  demanded, 
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deducting  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  the  ' 
act,  utader  the  penalty  of  paying  each  seaman  and 
mariner  that  shall  be  unpaid,  contrary  to  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  said  act,  twenty  shillings  oyer  and 
above  the  wages  that  shall  be  due  to  each  person,  to 
be  recovered  by  tlie  same  means  and  methods  as  thtf 
wages  may  be  recovered  ;  and  such  payment  of  wages 
aforesaid  shall  be  good  and  valid  in  law,  notwith- 
standing any  action,  bill  of  sale,  attachment,  or  in- 
cumbrance whatsoever. 

And  with  respect  to  ships  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  it  is  enacted  by  31  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  5,  that 
the  master,  commander,  or  other  person  having  charge  1 
of  the  ship,  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  seamen  their 
wages,  if  demanded,  within  five  days  after  the  ship 
shall  be  entered  at  the  custom-house,  or  the  cargo  be 
delivered,  or  at  the  time  the  seamen  shall  be  dis- 
charged, whicli  shall  first  happen,  unless  an  agree- 
ment shall  have  been  made  to  the  contrary,  in  which 
case  the  wages  shall  be  paid  in  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ment, deducting  in  every  case  the  penalties  imposed 
by  this  act,  under  the  like  forfeiture  of  twenty 
shillings,  to  be  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  rcard  to  sliips  coming  from  abroad ;  and 
such  payment  shall  be  good  in  law,  notwithstand- 
ing any  action,  bill  of  sale,  or  incumbrance  what- 
soever. 

Bv  a  late  decision  in  the  commons,  pronounced  by 
Sir  William  Scott,  it  seems  also  that  neglect  of  duty, 
disobedience  of  orders,  habitual  drualcenness,  or  any 
cause  which  will  justify  a  master  in  discharging  a  sea- 
man during  the  voyage,  will  also  deprive  the  seaman 
of  his  wages.  If  the  cargo  be  embezzled  or  injured 
by  the  fraud  or  negligence  of  the  seamen,  so  that  the 
merchant  has  a  right  to  claim  a  satisfaction  from  the 
master  and  owner,  they  may,  by  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants, deduct  the  value  thereof  from  the  wages  of 
the  seamen  by  whose  misconduct  the  injury  has  hap- 
pened ;  and  the  last  provision  introduced  into  the 
usual  agreement,  signed  by  the  seamen,  is  calculated 
to  enforce  this  rule  in  the  case  of  embezzlement  cither 
of  the  cargo  or  the  ship's  stores. 

Recovery  of  wages.  For  the  recovery  of  wages  sea- 
men have  a  threefold  remedy,  viz.  against  the  ship, 
the  owner,  and  the  master,  and  they  may  proceed 
cither  in  the  admiralty  or  the  courts  of  common  law  ; 
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In  the  former  case  all  may  join,  and  payment  may  be 
obtained  out  of  the  value  of  the  ship.  The  contract 
remains  in  the  custody  of  the  master  or  owner,  but 
they  are  bound  to  produce  it  when  required,  and 
it  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  contract  between 
the  parties. 

SEA  WORTHINESS.    See  Luurancey  Marine. 

SEIZURES  OF  (iOODS.     See  S,>wggliiig. 

SIERRA  LEONE  COMPANY.  This  colony  is  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Afirica. 
The  climate  is  generally  unhealthy  to  Europeans,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mountainous  parts.  The  company 
have  a  few  plantations  of  sugar  cane  and  other  West- 
India  produce,  but  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  colony,  instead  of  being  favourable  to  the  com- 
pany, appear  to  be  hostile  to  their  views  in  abolish- 
ing the  slave  trade.  By  stat.  31  G.  III.  c.  ^^,  the 
Sierra  Leone  company  was  established  for  carrying  on 
a  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  coast  and  coun- 
tries in  Africa,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  super- 
seding in  time  the  necessity  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
by  raising  sugars  there  by  native  Africans,  it  being 
one  of  the  provisions,  that  the  company  shall  not 
deal  in  or  employ  slaves.  The  act  is  to  continue  for 
31  years  from  July  i,  1791- 
SERVAN  I  S.      See  Ma  -ters  and  Servaiifs. 

SHEFFIELD,  a  large  and  populous  town  in  the  west 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  is  chiefly  supported  by  the 
manufacture  of  plated  goods,  knives,  razors,  files, 
scissors,  &c.  &:c.  Here  are  also  lead  works  and  a  silk 
mill;  two  small  rivers,  which  form  a  junction  at  tlie 
town, assist intheturningof  machinery;  and  abundance 
of  coal  being  at  hand  for  the  working  of  fire  engines, 
all  the  heavy  work  has,  in  latter  years,  been  performed 
by  means  of  mechanism.  In  short,  the  people  of  this 
town  have  made  one  improvement  upon  another  in 
tlieir  manufactures,  insomuch,  that  tlu'y  arc  now 
able  to  undersell  every  other  market  in  the  world  in 
the  articles  which  they  produce. 
SHIPPING.  The  legisl.iture  of  this  couniry  has,  toi 
the  advancement  of  its  own  prosperity,  coiitcrrad  va- 
rious privileges  oftrmle  upon  its  shipping,  and  all  our 
navigation  acts  are  a  system  for  the  encouragajpentioi 
tliis  valuable  species  of  property,  and  restrfiKinp  tjic 
enjoyment  of  it  exchisi\ely  to  British  subjects;  ur, 
where  foreign  ships  are  -^iiflered  to  participate  #n 
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these  privileges,  favouring  those  of  its  o'^'ii   subjects 
by  a  difftTence  in  the  rates  of  duties. 

It  has  been  tlie  characteristic  policy  of  the  British 
legisbture  to  confine  the  privileges  of  trade,  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  its  extent,  to  ships  built  within  his 
majesty's  dominions  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  reign 
of  his  present  majesty  to  behold  the  shipping  of  this 
country  so  immensely  increased,  as  to  confine  these 
privileges  exclusively  to  ships  of  the  above  description, 
or  taken  as  prize. 

This  measure  v/as  carried  into  effect  by  the  26th 
of  G.  III.  c.  60,  reserving,  nevertheless,  to  such  fo- 
reign-built ships  as  were  then  the  property  of  British 
subjects,  those  privileges  to  v/hich  they  were  entitled 
by  the  then  existing  acts. 

This  statute  having  nevertheless  been  found  inade- 
quate to  embrace  all  the  objects  which  were  intended 
by  those  intelligent  persons  by  vi'Iioni  it  was  framed, 
various  other  statutes  were  subsequently  enacted,  to 
carry  into  effect  this  important  measure  of  public  po- 
lice, in  which  new  regulations  were  introdjced  for 
more  effectually  ascertaining  the  built  and  property  j 
of  ships  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  British  navi-  j 
gatio!!  acts. 

These  acts,  and  the  commercial  privileges  which 
they  convey,  will  be  found  more  fully  detailed  in 
other  parts  of  this  work,  under  the  articles  Navigation, 
Fisfjeries,  znA  Registry  of  Shipping  ;  in  the  latter  will 
be  found  the  precise  regulations  relative  to  the  transfer 
of  ships  at  sea  ;  the  present  article  will  be  confined  to 
the  consideration  of  the  property  of  shipping,  how  the 
same  may  be  acquired  ;  the  reciprocal  duties  of  ship- 
owners towards  each  other,  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bility towards  the  merchant  by  whom  they  are  em- 
ployeil,  and  the  duties  and  responsibility  of  ship-mas- 
ters, will  be  found  under  the  articles  Ship  Masters 
and  Ship  Onuners. 

Property  in  shipping  hoiv  acquired.  The  property  in 
shipping  may  be  acquired  cither  by  persons  properly 
qualified,  building  a  ship  at  their  own  expence,  or 
purchasing  it  of  persons  competent  to  transfer  it. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  person  possessed  of  the  share 
of  a  ship,  his  interest  will  devolve  upon  his  personal 
representatives. 

The  property  in  shipping  has  from  very  early 
times  been  evidenced  by  written  documents,  which  is 
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a  characteristic  distinction  of  this  species  of  personal 
property  ;  by  this  means  the  buyer  is  enabled  so  accu- 
rately to  ascertain  the  title  of  the  person  offering  to 
sell,  that  he  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  deceived. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  assigning  and  deliver- 
ing possession  of  a  ship,  whether  she  be  at  home  or 
abroad,  the  following  observations  must  be  at- 
tended to. 

When  a  ship  is  here  in  the  country  of  its  owner, 
and  a  delivery  of  actual  possession  is  possible,  such 
delivery  is  necessary  to  give  a  perfect  title  to  the 
buyer  in  case  of  sale  of  the  whole  ship  ;  for  if  the 
buyer  suffer  the  seller  to  remain  in  possession,  and  act 
as  owner,  and  the  seller  in  the  mean  time  becomes 
bankrupt,  the  property  will  be  considered  as  remain- 
ing in  him  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  his  cre- 
ditors :  and  sometimes  also  if  an  execution  issues  upon 
a  judgment  against  the  seller,  the  sale  may  be  deemed 
void  and  fraudulent  as  against  the  party  who  has  ob- 
tained the  judgment ;  but  in  case  of  sale,  or  agreement 
for  sale  of  a  part  only,  it  has  been  thought  sufBcient,  if 
the  vendor  having  delivered  the  whole  of  his  title, 
ceased  from  the  time  to  act  as  a  part-owner,  acturd 
delivery  of  a  part  being  said  to  be  impossible.  If  a 
part-owner,  however,  has  the  actual  possession  of  the 
ship,  he  may  in  such  case  deliver  the  possession ;  but 
if  he  have  not  the  actual  possession,  the  possession  of 
the  other  part-owners  may  reasonably  be  the  posses- 
sion of  the  vendee  after  the  sale. 

If  a  ship  be  abroad,  a  perfect  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perty may  be  made  by  assignment  of  the  grand  bill  of 
sale,  and  delivery  of  that  and  the  other  documents  re- 
lating to  the  sliip,  as  the  delivery  of  the  key  of  a  ware- 
house to  the  buyer  of  goods  contained  therein  is  held 
to  change  the  property  of  the  goods,  such  delivery 
being  the  mode  of  enabling  the  buyer  to  take  actual 
possession  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

Another  mode  of  acquiring  property  in  a  ship  is  by 
capture  from  an  enemy  in  time  of  war,  legalized  and 
sanctioned  by  a  sentence  of  condemnation  in  some 
court  of  the  capturing  power  constituted  by  the  law  of 
nations  ;  in  this  case,  however,  if  the  capture  is  made 
by  a  ship  belonging  to  his  majesty,  the  prize  is  for- 
mally condemned  to  the  king,  and  the  value  distri- 
buted among  the  captors  ;  and  if  the  capture  is  by  a 
private  ship,  in  which  case  the  sentence  is  in  form  a 

condemnation 
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condemnation  to  the  captors,  a  sale  ■rIII  always  be  the 
most  convenient  nioiio  of  ascertaining  the  value,  both 
for  the  purpose  of  distribution  among  the  captors,  and 
payment  of  the  duties  to  the  king  ;  and  the  acts  of 
parliament  which  give  to  prizes  the  privileges  of  Bri- 
tish ships,  presume  a  sale  thereof,  and  provide  regu- 
lations accordingly. 

Capture  by  pirates  will  not  divest  the  property  from 
the  owners ;  but  capture  by  an  enemy  in  a  war  be-  \ 
twecn  two  nations,  wholly  divests  such  property,  and  ' 
transfers  it  either  to  the  captor  or  sovereign  of  his 
state.  I 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  distinctly  settled  within 
what  time  such  transfer  shall  absolutely  take  place  ; 
by  some  writers,  and  in  some  nations,  this  has  been 
held  to  take  place  after  a  possession  of  24  hours  -,  by 
others,  not  until  the  capture  has  been  conveyed  to 
a  place  of  safe  custody. 

By  the  opinion  of  the  present  judge  of  the  court  of 
admiralty,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  the 
law  of  nations,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  i^,  in  his 
apprehension,  at  present  deemed  generally  necessary  ; 
and  that  a  neutral  purchaser  in  Europe,  during  war, 
looks  to  the  legal  sentence  of  condemnation  as  one 
of  the  title-deeds  of  a  ship,  if  he  buys  a  prize  vessel. 

How  far  the  mortgagee  of  a  ship  is  to  be  deemed  in 
law  the  owner,  entitled  to  the  benelits,  and  liable  to 
the  burthens  to  that  character,  before  he  takes  posses- 
sion  of  the  ship,  is  a  question  of  considerable  import 
to  commercial  men,  and  upon  which  the  courts  have 
been  at  variance  in  opinion. 

From  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  late  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  case  of  W\-stcnh:U 
V.  Dah;  7  T.  R.  in  K.  B.  3  and  6,  it  appeared  that 
his  lordship  considered  the  mortgagee  of  a  term  liable 
to  rent  reserved,  and  the  mortgagee  of  a  ship  to  be 
liable  to  the  repairs. 
SHirS  BROlvERS.  See  Brokers. 

Ships  Husbands  or  Agents,  are  persons  whose  employ- 
ment is  to  purchase  the  ship's  stores  for  her  voyage, 
to  procure  cargoes  on  freight,  to  settle  the  terms,  and 
obtain  pohcies  of  insurance,  to  receive  the  amount 
of  the  freight,  to  pay  the  master  and  mariners  their 
wages,  and  all  disbursements  for  the  ship's  use. 

The  "eneral  commission  allowed  to  ships  husbands 
on  these  accounts  is         per  cent. 
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Ship  Ownehs.  Ship  owners,  like  other  partners,  are 
but  as  one  individual ;  but  in  a  country  where,  from 
the  extent  of  its  commerce,  shippiug  is  so  valuable  a 
species  of  property,  and  guarded  by  so  many  salutary 
restrictions,  provisions  have  been  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture that  no  individual,  although  possessed  of  an 
equal  right  to  a  share  with  his  other  partners,  shall, 
through  obstinacy  or  ignorance,  prevent  those  advan- 
tages which  his  copartners  and  the  country  might 
derive  from  the  beneficial  employment  of  shipping. 

Ship  owners  may  be  considered  with  respect  to  their 
reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  towards  each  other, 
and  their  responsibility  with  respect  to  their  em- 
ployers. 

In  case  any  owner  should  obstruct  the  interest  of  his 
copartners  by  opposing  any  voyage  advantageous  to  the 
general  concern,  the  admiralty  will  take  a  stipulation 
from  those  who  desire  to  send  the  ship  on  a  voyage,  in 
a  sum  adequate  to  the  value  of  the  partners  dis.ipprov- 
in'T,  either  to  restore  the  ship  within  a  limited  time, 
or  pay  the  value  of  the  shares.     In  this  c.ise  the  dis- 
sentient part-owners  bear  no  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penccs  of  the  outfit,  and  ;u-e  not  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  profits,  but  the  ship  sails  wholly  at  the  charge 
and  risk  and  for  the  profit  of  the  others.     This  secu- 
rity may  be  taken  upon  a  warrant   obtained  by  the 
minority  to  arrest  the  ship,  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
them  to  have  recourse  to  such  proceedings  as  the  best 
means  of  protection  -,  or  if  they  forbear  to  do  so,  they 
should  never  omit  to  notify  their  dissent  to  the  others, 
and  if  possible  to  the  freighters  of  the  ship,  as  an  ac- 
tion cannot  be  supported  by  one  part-owner  against 
another  to  recover  damages  for  fraudulently  sending  a 
ship  to  sea,  where  she  was  lost,  S.  T.  Rawu  15  ;  but 
where  one  part-owner  had  forcibly  taken  a  ship  out 
of  another's  possession,   secreted   her,  changed   her 
name,  and  a  third  person  had  afterwards  possessed  her, 
who  sent  the  ship  to  Antigua,  where  she  was  snnk 
and  lost  -,  the  chief  justice  left   it  to  the  jury  to  say, 
under  all  the  chcumstances,  whether  this  was  not  a 
destruction  of  the  ship  by  means  of  the  defendant, 
and  they  founli  it  to  h;  so,  and  the  plaintiff  recovered 
the  value  of  his  share ;  this  direction  was  afterwards 
approved  of  by  the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  Barnar- 
tlu:ons.  Chapman  and  another,    1  G.  I.     Sir   Peter 

King's  Cases. 
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If  a  ship  is  inthepossession  of  the  minority,  and  they 
refuse  to  employ  her,  the  majority  may  by  a  similar 
warrant  obtain  possession,  and  send  her  to  sea  upon 
giving  such  security. 

Respcnsibility  of  Ship-Owners  lu'uh  respect  to  repairs. 
Respecting  the  repairing  and  other  necessaries  for  cm- 
ploying  a  ship  in  general,  one  part-ov.  ner  may,  by  or- 
dering tlieie  things  on  credit,  make  his  companions 
responsible  in  law  for  the  price.  Wright  v.  Hunter, 
I  Easfi  Rep.  20.  Yet  if  the  creditor,  on  this  occa- 
sion, does  not  know  ^t  the  time  of  other  part-owners, 
'he  may  sue  him  alone  who  gives  the  orders.  Doe  v. 
Chippeiuhr,  before  Kenyan,  chief  justice,  at  Westmin- 
ster Sit.  H.  T.  1790.  But  no  part  of  the  charge  of 
the  premium  of  insurance  of  a  ship  made  by  one  part- 
owner  without  the  authority  of  another  can  be  charged 
upon  such  part-owner,  unless  he  afterwards  gives  his 
assent  to  such  insurance.  Ogle  and  another  v.  Wrang- 
ham  and  others,  before  A't7;_)w/,  chief  justice,  at  Guild- 
hall Sit.  H.  T.  1790.;  and  French  v.  Backhouse,  5 
Burr.  2727. 

If  after  the  commencement  of  a  voyage  undertaken 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  other  owners,  one  of 
them  become  bankrupt,  his  interest  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  such  bankruptcy,  although  he  lias  not  paid 
his  full  share  of  the  outfit.  An  account  of  the  profits 
of  a  voyage,  although  settled  by  a  majority  of  the 
part-owners,  binds  the  minority,  and  Chancery  will 
not  entertain  a  suit  by  one  of  tb.em  to  unravel  the 
accounts.   Robinson  v.  Thomson,   1  Vernon  465. 

When  a  ship  has  been  injured  by  the  wrong  or  ne- 
gligence of  a  stranger,  all  the  part-owners  should  be 
included  in  one  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages, 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  divided  amongst  them  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  interests. 

Where  a  part-owner  dies  after  an  injury  received, 
the  right  of  action  reverts  to  the  survivors,  who  arc 
responsible  to  the  personal  representatives  of  the  de- 
ceased for  the  value  of  liis  share. 

But  where  an  action  has  been  brought  for  freight- 
age in  a  generalship,  all  the  j)art-owners  ought  to 
join  ;  if  not,  defendant  may  avail  himself  of  the  objec- 
tion by  evidence  at  trial. 

But  if  an  action  is  to  be  brought  against  part-own- 
ers upon  any  contract  relating  to  the  ship,  although 
ri"gularly  such  acticii  should  be  brought  against  all 
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jointly,  yet  if  all  arc  not  sued  the  defendants  can  only 
avail  themselves  of  the  objection  by  plea  in  abate- 
ment, and  if  such  -piea  is  omitted,  the  plaintiff  will 
recover  his  whole  demand,  and  the  defendants  must 
only  call  upon  the  others  for  contribution. 

Responsibility  of  Ship-Owners  with  respect  to  their  em- 
pl'jyer.     If  before  the  commencement  of  a  voyage  war 
or  hostilities  should  take  place  between  the  state  to 
■which   the  ship  or  cargo  belongs  and  that   to  which 
they   are  destined,  or  commerce  between  them  be 
wholly  prohibited,  the  contract  for  conveyance  is  at 
an  end,  the  merchant  must  unlade  his  goods,  and  the 
owners  find  another  employer  for  their  ship  ;  but  if 
war  or  hostilities  break  out  between  the  place  to  which 
the  ship  or  cargo  belongs  and  any  other  nation  to 
which  they  are  not  destined,  although  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  is  thereby  rendered  more  hazard- 
ous, yet  the  contract  is   not   in  itself  dissolved,  and 
each  of  the  parties  must  submit  to  the  extraordinary 
peril,  unless  they  mutually  agree  to  abandon  the  ad- 
venture.    So  if  the  government  of  the  country  to 
which  the  ship  and  cargo  belong  should  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  the  particular  commodities  which  com- 
pose the  cargo,  or  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  are 
destined  to  coiripose  it,  which  is  often  the  case  by  all 
states  with  regard  to  provisions  in  a  time  of  scarcity  ; 
in  this  case  also  it  seems  that  the  law  of  the  country 
would  give  no  damages   to   the    owners    against  the 
merchant,  who  had  been  thus  compelled  by  the  law 
of  the  same  country  to  abandon  his  engagement :  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  merchant  liire  a  ship  to  go  to  a 
foreign  port,  and  covenant  to  furnish  a  lading  there, 
a  prohibition  by  the   government  of  that  country  to 
export  the  intended  articles  neither  dissolves  the  con- 
tract, nor  absolutely  excuses  a  non-performance  of  it ; 
for  the  laws  of  one  nation   do  not  give  effect  to  the 
positive  institutions  of  another  inconsistent  with   its 
own.      ikit  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
master,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  port  of  lading,  to  ob- 
tain another  cargo,   if  possible,  from  other  persons, 
and  not   immediately  hoist  sail  and  depart,  in  order 
to  charge  the  merchant  with  the  whole  freight.     But 
although  contracts  of  this  nature  arc  dissolved  by  the 
breaking  out  of  war  or  hostilities  in  the  manner  be- 
forementioned,  of  which  no  person  can   foresee  the 
termination,  yet    they  are  not  dissolved   by  an  em- 
bargo 
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bargo    or   temporary  restraint  upon  their  perform-  ! 
ance. 

With  respect  to  the  limitation  of  the  responsibility 
of  ship-owners,  by  stat.  26  G.  II.  c.  86.  s.  3,  it  is 
enacted,  that  no  person  or  persons  who  is,  are,  or  shall 
be  owner  or  owners  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be 
subject  or  liable  to  answer  for  or  make  good  to 
any  one  or  more  person  or  persons  any  loss  or  da- 
mage by  reason  of  any  embezzlement,  secreting  or 
making  away  with  by  the  master  or  mariners,  or  any 
of  them,  of  any  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  jewels,  pre- 
cious stones,  or  other  goods  or  merchandize  which 
shall  be  shipped,  taken  in,  or  put  on  board  any  ship 
or  vessel,  for  any  act,  matter  or  thing,  damage  or  for- 
feiture donCj  occasioned,  or  incurred  by  the  said  mas- 
ter or  mariners,  or  any  of  their-,  without  the  privity 
and  knowledge  of  such  owner  or  owners,  further  than 
the  value  of  the  ship  or  vcss^-l,  with  all  licr  appurte- 
nances, and  the  full  amount  of  the  freight  due  or  to 
grow  due  for  and  during  the  voyage  wherein  such 
embezzlement,  secreting,  or  making  away  with  as 
aforesaid,  or  other  malversations  of  the  masters  or  ma- 
riners shall  be  made,  committed,  or  done,  any  law, 
usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise 
notwithstanding.  And  by  the  second  section  of  the 
same  statute,  if  several  freighters  sustain  losses,  ex- 
ceeding in  the  whole  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight, 
they  i.vt  to  receive  compensation  thereout  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  losses  ;  and  any  one  freighter, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other  freighters,  or  any 
part-owner,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other  part- 
owners,  may  file  a  bill  in  a  court  of  equity  for  the 
discovery  of  the  totjl  aihount  of  the  losses,  and  of  the 
value  of  the  ship,  and  for  an  equal  distribution  and 
payment  But  by  the  third  section,  if  such  bill  is 
filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  part-owners,  the  plaintiff 
must  make  affidavit  that  he  docs  not  collude  with  the 
defendant,  and  must  offer  to  pay  the  value  of  the 
ship  and  freight  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

Duties  of  the  merchant  or  shipper  with  respect  to  the 
civner.  The  merchant  must  lade  no  prohibited  or 
uncustomed  goods  by  which  the  ship  may  be  sub- 
jected to  detention  or  forfeitures  in  general ;  even  in 
the  case  of  affreightment  by  charter-partcr,  the  com- 
mand of  the  ship  is  reserved  to  the  owners,  or  the 
master  appointed  by  them,  and  therefore  the  mer- 
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chant  has  Hot  the  power  or  opportunity  of  detaining 
the  ship  beyond  the  stipulated  time,  or  employing  it  in 
any  other  than  the  stipulated  service.  But  by  the 
charter-parties  under  wliich  ships  are  let  to  freight  to 
tlie  East  India  Company,  tlic  command  and  disposal 
of  the  ship  are  reserved  to  the  company  ;  and  tiie  mas- 
ter, although  apppointcd  by  the  owners,  is  bound  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  company  at  home,  and  of 
their  fiictor  and  servants  abroad  ;  and  it  is  always  sti- 
pulated, that  nothing  shall  be  paid  by  the  company  for 
freight  or  demurrage,  unless-the  ship  returns  home  in 
safety.  Yet  in  a  case  where  the  company  detained  a 
ship  so  long  in  India  that  she  became  unfit  for  the 
voyage  home,  and  was  disposed  of  there,  so  that  by 
reason  of  the  particular  stipulation  tlie  owners  could 
sustain  no  action  at  law  upon  the  contract,  a  court  of 
equity  ordered  the  company  to  make  a  proper  allow- 
ance for  the  actual  and  probable  earnings,  and  tlic  va- 
lue of  the  ship.  The  amount  of  the  compensation,  if 
the  parties  cannot  agree,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  jury,  who  will  form  their  estimate  upon 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
of  the  real  injury  sustained  by  the  owners,  which  can- 
not be  properly  settled  by  positive  rules. 
Ships  Paters.  There  are  in  British  sliips  the  bill  of 
lading,  the  cargo,  invoices,  and  in  particular  trades 
the  pass  or  passport ;  in  neutral  ships  these  are  as  fol- 
low : 

The  passport,  or  permission  from  the  neutral  state 
to  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  proceed  on  the  voyage 
proposed,  and  it  usually  contains  the  name,  descrip- 
tion, and  destination  of  the  ship. 

The  sea-letter,  or  sea-brief,  which  specifies  the  na> 
ture  and  quantity  of  the  cargo,  the  place  fron^  whence 
it  comes,  and  its  destination. 

The  proofs  of  property,  which  ought  to  shew  that 
the  ship  really  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  a  neutral 
state. 

The  muster  roll,  or  role  d'equipage,  containing  the 
names,  ages,  quality,  place,  and  particularly  the  place 
of  birth,  of  every  person  of  the  ship's  company. 

l^he  chr.rier  party. 

The  bill  of  lading,  the  iitwices,  the  lo^-hoi,   and 
the  mi  of  health,  for  which  see  the  respective  heads. 
Ship  Masters.     The  master  of  a  ship  may  subject 
the  owners  to  all  charges  for  repairs  and  provisions, 

but 
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but  ^vhat  is  supplied  must  be  strictly  necessary, 
otherwise  the  master  only  will  be  personally  re- 
sponsible. 

In  the  usual  employment  of  the  ship,  and  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  means  of  employing  her,  the 
master  is  considered  as  the  avowed  agent  of  the 
owner. 

The  duties  and  responsibility  of  the  master  maybe 
considered  with  respect  to  the  commencement,  the 
coiifhiunthn,  and  the  terminaUon  of  the  voyage. 

Comincncenient  of  the  voyage.  If  the  master  re- 
ceive part  of  his  cargo  at  the  quaj',  or  send  his  boat 
for  them,  his  responsibility  commences  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  goods  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  put  on 
board,  he  must  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons to  protect  them  ;  for,  even  if  the  crew  be  over- 
powered by  a  superior  force,  and  the  goods  stolen 
while  the  ship  is  in  a  port  or  river  within  the  body  of 
^  a  county,  the  masters  and  owners  vnW  be  answerable 
for  tlie  loss,  although  they  have  been  guilty  of  neither 
fraud  nor  neglect. 

It  is  in  all  cases  the  duty  of  the  master  to  provide 
ropes,  &c.  proper  for  receiving  the  goods  in  the  ship; 
andif  a  cask  be  accidentally  staved  in  letting  it  down  into 
the  hold  of  the  ship,  the  master  must  be  responsible 
for  the  loss.  The  ship  must  also  be  furnished  with  pro- 
per dunnage,  and  care  must  be  taken  by  the  master  so 
to  arrange  the  different  articles  of  which  the  cargo 
consists,  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  each  other,  or 
by  the  motion  or  leakage  of  the  ship  ;  and  more  must 
not  be  taken  on  board  than  the  ship  can  conveniently 
carry,  leaving  room  for  her  own  furniture  and  the 

■  provisions  of  the  crew,  and  for  the  proper  working  of 
the  vessel ;  neither  may  the  master  take  on  board  any. 
contraband  goods,  whereby  the  ship  and  other  parts  of 
the  cargo  be  liable  to  forfeiture  or  detention.     The 

■  master  must  also  take  on  board  no  false  or  colourable 
papers  that  may  subject  the  ship  to  capture  or  deten- 
tion ;  and  he  must  procure  an.d  keep  on  board  all  the 
papers  and  documents  required  for  the  manifestation 
and  protection  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  by  the  law  of 
the  countries  from  and  to  which  the  ship  is  bound, 
and  by  the  law  of  nations  in  general,  and  treaties  be- 
tween particular  states. 

Where  by  the  terms  of  a  charter-party  a  number 
,of  days  is  appointed  for  tlie  lading  of  the  cargo,  either 
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generally,  and  without  payment  on  that  particular  ac- 
count by  the  merchant,  or  by  way  of  demurrage,  the 
master  must  not  sail  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time. 

Commenccnunt  of  the  voyage.  All  things  being  pre- 
pared for  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  mas- 
ter must  forthwith  obtain  the  necessary  clearances  or 
permission  to  sail  from  the  officers  of  the  customs,  or 
others  appointed  for  the  discharge  of  vessels,  antl  pay 
t!"ie  necessary  port  and  other  charges  for  that  purpose, 
and  commence  his  voyage  without  delay,  as  soon  as 
tlic  weather  is  £ivourable  ;  but  he  must  on  no  account 
sail  out  during  tempestuous  weather. 

In  case  of  vrarranty  to  sail  with  convoy,  it  is  re- 
quisite not  only  that  the  vessel  shall  commence  the 
voyage  under  the  protection  of  the  convoy,  but  also 
that  she  shall  continue  during  its  course  under  the 
same  protection,  unless  prevented  from  so  doing  by 
tempest  or  other  unavoidable  accident,  in  which  cases 
the  master  and  owners  will  be  excused,  provided  the 
master  does  all  in  his  power  to  keep  the  benefit  of  the 
convoy  ;  neither  is  it  sufficient  for  the  master  to  sail 
m  company  with  the  ships  of  war  appointed  as  the 
convoy,  but  he  must  before  the  departure  obtain,  or 
at  least  use  all  due  diligence  to  obtain,  the  sailing  in- 
structions and  orders  delivered  out  by  the  commander 
of  the  convoy  to  the  masters  of-the  trading  vessels  that 
are  to  sail  under  his  protection,  otherwise  the  policy 
will  be  void. 

Co/ili/i  till  nee  of  tie  voyage.  Having  commenced  his 
voyage,  the  master  must  proceed  to  his  place  of  des- 
tination without  delay,  and  without  stopping  at  any 
intermediate  port,  or  deviatini^rom  the  straight  and 
shortest  course,  unless  such  stopping  or  deviation  be 
necessary  for  repairing  the  ship  from  the  effects  of  ac- 
cident or  tempest,  or  to  avoid  enemies  or  pirates,  by 
whom  he  has  good  reason  to  suspect  he  shall  be  at- 
tacked if  he  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  track,  and  whom 
he  has  good  reason  to  liope  he  may  escape  by  delay  or 
deviation,  or  unless  the  ship  sails  to  the  places  resorted 
to  in  a;iy  long  voyage  for  a  supply  of  water  or  provi- 
sions by  common  and  established  usage  ;  and  if  the 
ship  has  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  enemies  or 
pirates,  the  master  must  make  the  best  resistance 
v,-hich  the  comparative  strength  of  his  ship  and  crew 
will  permit. 

If 
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If  by  reason  of  the  damage  done  to  the  ship,  or 
throiigli  want  of  necessary  materials,  she  cannot  be 
repaired,  or  not  without  great  loss  of  time,  the  mas- 
ter is  at  Hberty  to  procm-e  anotlier  ship  to  trans- 
port the  cargo  to  the  place  of  destination,  in  order 
thereby  to  gain  the  whole  freight ;  and  if  the  mer- 
cliant  has  no  agent  at  the  place,  it  is  the  master's  duty 
to  do  this,  if  possible,  because  he  ii  bound  to  use 
every  endeavour  to  preserve  the  cargo,  and  convey  it 
to  the  destined  port :  so  if  the  ship  has  been  wrecked, 
and  the  cargo  saved,  or  if  the  ship  be  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  sinking,  and  another  ship  apparently  of  suffi- 
cient ability  be  passing  by,  the  master  may  remove 
the  cargo  into  such  ship  ;  and  although  his  own  ship 
happen  to  outlive  the  storm,  and  the  other  perish 
with  the  cargo,  he  will  not  be  answerable  for  the  loss. 
Moreover,  the  master  must,  during  the  voyage,  take 
all  possible  care  of  the  cargo,  and  will  be  responsible 
for  goods  stolen  or  embezzled  on  board  the  ship  by  the 
crew  or  other  persons,  or  lost  or  injured  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ship  sailing  by  wilful  neglect,  in  fair 
weather,  against  a  rock  or  shallow  known  to  expert 
mariners. 

If  a  master  is  compelled  in  the  course  of  his  voyage 
to  take  refuge  in  a  foreign  port,  and  has  occasion  for 
money  for  the  repairs  of  the  ship  or  other  expence  ne- 
cessary to  enable  him  to  prosecute  and  complete  the 
voyage,  and  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it,  he  may  sell  a 
part  of  his  cargo  for  this  purpose  ;  but  upon  the  arri- 
val of  the  ship  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  mer- 
chant will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  clear  value  for 
which  the  goods  might  have  been  sold  at  the  place,  if 
the  ship  afterwards  perish  without  reaching  the  des- 
tined port. 

Duty  of  the  master  upon  the  termhuition  of  the  voyage. 
When  the  ship  has  arrived  at  the  place  of  her  desti- 
nation, the  mister  must  take  care  that  she  be  safely 
moored  or  anchored,  and  without  delay  deliver  the 
cargo  to  the  merchant  or  his  consignor,  upon  produc- 
tion of  the  bills  of  lading,  and  payment  of  the  freight 
and  other  charges  of  primage  and  petty  average 
due  in  respect  of  it.  And  if  by  the  terms  of  the 
charter-party  a  particular  number  of  days  is  stipulated 
for  the  delivery  either  generally,  or  by  way  of  demur- 
rage, he  must  stay  the  appointed  time  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  charges  arc  in  ordinary  cases  primage,  &c.  as 
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expressed  in  the  bill  of  lading.  The  cargo  is  bound  t> 
the  ship  as  well  as  the  ship  to  the  cargo,  and  there- 
fore, unless  there  be  a  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  the 
master  is  not  bound  absolutely  to  part  with  the  posses- 
sion of  any  part  of  his  cargo  until  payment  of  thi 
freight  and  other  damages. 

If  the  master  once  parts  with  the  possession  out  of 
the  hands  of  himself  and  his  agents,  he  loses  his  lien 
or  hold  upon  the  goods,  and  cannut  afterwai-ds  re- 
claim them. 

The  manner  of  delivering  the  goods,  and  conse- 
quently the  period  at  which  the  responsibility  of  the 
master  and  owners  will  cease,  depend  upon  the  cus- 
tom of  pnrticuL\r  places,  and  the  usage  of  particular 
trades.  'I'lius  a  hoynian,  who  brings  goods  from  an 
outport  into  the  port  of  London,  is  nut  discharged 
by  landing  them  at  the  usual  wharf,  but  is  bound  to 
take  care,  and  send  them  out  by  kind  to  the  place  of 
consignment ;  and  if  the  consignee  require  to  havp 
the  goods  delivered  to  himself,  and  direct  the  iv.m- 
ner  not  to  land  them  on  a  wharf  at  London,  the  mas- 
ter must  obey  the  request,  for  the  wharfinger  has  no 
legal  right  to  insist  upon  the  goods  being  landed  at  his 
wharf,  although  the  vessel  be  moored  against  it ;  but 
in  the  case  of  ships  coming  from  a  foreign  country,  de- 
livery at  a  wharf  in  London  discharges  the  master.  If 
the  consignee  send  a  lighter  to  fetch  the  goods,  the 
master  of  the  slvip  is  obliged,  by  the  custom  of  the 
river  Thames,  to  watch  them  till  the  lighter  is  fully 
laden,  and  until  tlie  regular  time  of  its  departure  fron\ 
the  ship  is  arrived  ;  and  he  cannot  discharge  himself 
from  this  obligation  by  declaring  to  the  lighterman 
that  he  has  not  hands  to  guard  the  lighter,  unless  tlic 
conffignee  consent  to  release  him  from  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  In  the  case  of  ships  coming  from  Turkey, 
and  obliged  to  perform  quarantine  before  they,  enter 
into  the  port  of  London,  it  is  usual  for  the  consignee 
to  send  down  persons  at  his  own  expence  to  pack  and 
take  care  of  the  goods  ;  and  therefore  where  a  con- 
signee had  omitted  to  ilo  so,  and  goods  were  da- 
maged by  being  sent  loose  to  shore,  it  was  held  that 
he  had  no  right  to  call  upon  the  master  of  the  ship  for 
compensation. 
SHIP'S  STORKS  are  certain  articles  liable  to  duties,  but 
which  are  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  ship's  companv, 
snd  are  permitted  at  the  custom-house  by  a  certain  t!o. 
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coment  callcJ  a  bill  of  stores.    Taus  spirits  for  the 
use  of  seamen,  not   exceeding  two  gallons  per  man, 
tea,  hides,  &c.     Sec  Customs,  Excise,  Exports,    Im- 
ports, Smuggling. 
SILESIA,  a  considerable  country  of  Germany,  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Prussia.     It  contains    about   1 800 
square  leagues  and  about   I,6o0jcoo  inhabitants.     It 
is  a  fertile  country,  producing  all  sorts  of  grain  and 
fruits,  such  as  are  cultivated  in  the  northern  districts 
of  Germany,  but  the  linen  manufacture,  made  from 
the  flax  that  grows  in  the  country,  is  its  staple  com- 
modity. The  material,  the  workmanship,  and  the  man- 
ner of  bleaching  are  all  excellent^  Great  quantities  of 
timber  are  also  exported,  horses,  cattle,  and  wool. 

There  are  considerable  iron  works  in  Silesia,  and 
some  mines  of  tin.  The  great  king  of  Prussia,  whose 
energy,  abilities  and  underst«nding  of  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  country  were  all  of  the  first  class,  Ifeft 
nothing  undone  to  improve  Silesia  after  it  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  river  Oder  runs  through  the  country, 
which  consequently  has  a  means  of  exporting  its  ma- 
nufactures and  other  productions. 

The  importations  consist  principally  of  wines, 
brandies,  and  East  and  West  India  goods. 
SINKING  FUND,  a  name  given  to  the  sum  annually 
assigned  for  payment  and  diminishing  the  capital 
of  the  national  debt.  Its  progress  is  that  of  compound 
interest,  and  very  rapidly  increases  as  it  goes  on. 
The  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  the  honour  of 
having  established  this  fund  for  counteracting  national 
ruin  by  the  too  great  extent  of  the  borrowing  system. 
The  following  paper  laid  last  year  before  parliament 
will  elucidate  this  subject. 

By  the  act  26  Geo-  III.  cap.  31,  it  is  directed, 
that  i,ooo,oool.  shall  annually  be  issued  to  com- 
missioners, by  quarterly  payments,  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  national  debt ;  which  fund  shall 
continue  to  accumulate,  at  compound  interest,  with 
the  addition  of  such  annuities  as  may  expire, 
till  it  shall  amount  to  the  annual  sum  of  4,000,000!., 
beyond  which  it  shall  not  increase  ;  but  the  divi- 
dends of  the  stocks  purchased  afterwards  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  public  service.  (This  article  of  limi- 
tation applies  to  the  debt  that  existed  at  the  time, 
but  not  to  the  debt  contracted  since.) 

By  the  33  Geo.  III.  cap.  55,  it  is  directed,  that 
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until  the  fund  created  by  virtue  of  the  first-mentioned 
act  shall  amount  to  3,000,000!.  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  the  original  annual  sum  of  1,000, oool.,  all  savings 
which  may  arise  from  any  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  any  stock  shall  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the 
commissioners. 

By  the  same  act  of  the  32  Geo.  III.  it  is  also  di- 
rected, "  that  whenever  any  sum  shall  be  borrowed 
for  the  public  service,  on  perpetual  redeemable  annui- 
ties, and  provision  shall  not  have  been  made  by 
parhament  for  paying  off,  within  45  years,  the  whole 
of  the  capital  stock  to  be  created  by  such  loan,  from 
thencefortli,  at  the  end  of  every  quarter  subsequent 
to  the  day  on  which  the  act  or  acts  of  parliament  by 
which  such  loan  shall  be  created  shall  liave  received 
the  roya!  assent,  an  additional  sum  shall  be  set  apart 
out  of  monies  composing  the  consolidated  fund,  and 
shall  be  issued  at  tlie  receipt  of  the  exchequer  to  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  to 
be  by  them  placed  to  the  account  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  the  total  an- 
nual amount  of  which  additional  sum  shall  be  equal 
to  -yI-t;  part  of  the  capital  stock  created  by  such  loans. 
It  is  also  directed,  that  a  separate  account  shall  be 
kept  of  the  amount  of  the  sums  issued  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  and  of  the  dividends  of  the  stock  purchased 
thereby." 

The  amount  of  debt  existing  in  1786  was 
238,231,248!.,  exclusive  of  704,740!.  long  annuity  ; 
which,  on  the  ist  of  February  1802,  was  reduced  by 
purchases  made  by  the  commissioners  (amounting  to 
39,885,308!.,  and  by  18,001,148!.  transferred  to  tliem 
on  account  of  land  tax  redeemed)  to  180,344,791!^ 

The  fund  applicable  to  the  redemption  of  this  ca- 
pital" (including  20o,oool.  annually  granted)  was,  on 
the  1st  February  1802,  2,534,186!. 

The  application  of  this  fund  in  the  manner  di- 
rected by  the  act  may  be  estimated  to  redeem  the 
remaining  capital  of  180,344,791!.  at  the  following 
periods,  supposing  the  prices  of  3-per-cent.  stock  to 
be  looL,  92^\\.,  85  j  1.,  8cl.,  and  75h  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. 
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The  amount  of  debt  contracted  between  1792  and 
t8o2,  was  241,981,3551.,  exclusive  of  310,6701.  long 
annuity,  and  exclusive  of  56,445,0001.  charged  on 
the  income  tax;  of  v^'hick  the  sum  of  19,703,596!. 
was,  on  the  ist  of  February  1802,  redeemed  by  the 
fund  created  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  32  Geo.  III.  ; 
and  the  sinking  fund,  so  created,  amounted,  on  the 
1st  of  February  1802,  to  3,053,210!. 

The  loans  contracted  in  that  period  will,  at  the 
following  prices  of  3-per-cent.  stoclc,  and  supposing 
the  4  and  5-per-ccnts.  to  be  purchased  at  par,  be  re- 
deemed as  follows ;  viz. 


4-and-5-per-Ccnts.  at  Par 
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29,920,1081.,  being  the  capital  created  by  the  loan 
contracted  in  r  802, amounting  together  to  86, 365,1  oSf. 
wliicli  sum  would,  by  the  application  of  a  sinlcing 
fund  of  il.  per  cent,  as  directed  by  the  act  of  32  CJ, 
III.  be  redeemed  at  tlie  following  periods,  at  tlic 
above-mentioned  prices  of  stock ;  viz. 


3-per-Cts. 
at  100. 


3-per-Cts.  3-per-Cts.  3-per-C-.s 
at  92  .V  I    at  85  J    j    at  80. 


Yrs.    Mos. 
In  i  46      4r 


Yrs.    Mi;s.  Yrs.    Mos.  Yrs.    Mos 

42      10139     9:-,  3  7      i\ 


3-pcr-Cls. 
at  75. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

34 
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To  the  foregoing  sums  are  to  be  added  the  sum  of 
^6,445,000!.,  charged    upon   the   income  tax,    and  j 


Supposing  the  several  sinking  funds  created  by 
virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  acts,  and  amounting 
on  tlie  1st  February  1802  105,587,396!.,  to  be  con- 
solidated, without  any  addition  from  annuities  which 
may  cease,  or  from  savings  arising  from  the  reduction 
of  interest,  and  applied  at  compound  interest  to  the 
redemption  of  the  unredeemed  debt,  amounting  to 
402,622,550! ,  whh  the  addition  of  the  Icin  of 
1802,  and  of  the  debt  charged  on  the  income  tax, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  488,987,656!.,  exclusive 
of  1,015,410!.  long  annuity,  the  periods  of  redemp- 
tion would  be  as  follows : 

4-and-5-per-Cents.  at  Par. 


In 


3-per-Cts. 

at  par. 

or  100. 


3-per-Cts 
at  92rV 


Yrs.    Mos.;Yrs.    Mos. 
41      I0i|39       3f 


3-per-Cts. 
at85f 


Yrs.    Mos, 
37        lI 


3-per-Cts. 
at  80. 


Yrs.    Mos. 
35       3 


3-per-Cts. 

at  75. 


Yrs.    Mos. 
33       7 


And  the  same  consolidated  sinking  fund  would  redeem  as  follows ;  viz. 


In  45  years,  the  period  allowed 
by  tlie  act  of  1792 


3-per-Cents.'3-per-Ccnts. 
at  par.  at  72r*y 


528,395,000^612,737,000 


3-per-Ccnts 
at  85 -> 


707,220,000 


Amount  of  consolidated  debt     -    488,987,656;488,987,656|488,987,656 

of  thc"^  I  ^^  _,  .,,,,,.,  .,.„,.. 
consolidated  debt,  by 


Exceeding   the  amoun*    of  the^,  3p,407,344,.23,749>344j2. 8,232,344 


3-per-Cents.!3-pcr-Cents. 


at  80. 


812,395,00c 


.at  75. 


930,096,000 


!88,987,656|488,9fi7,656 


323>407.344  44J.Jc8,344 


4H2 


Aud 


- 
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And  the  same  consolidated  sinking  fund  r/ould  redeem  as  follows  ;  viz. 


In  46  years         -        -         - 
Amount  of  consolidated  debt 


Exceeding   the    amonnt 
consolidated  debt 


onnt  of  the  7 
.by    -   5 


3-per-Cents. 
at  par. 


550,059,000 
488,987,656 


-per-Cents. 
at  92  VV 


639,022,000 
488,987,656 


3 -per-Cents .  3-per-Ceuts .  3 -per-Cents. 


at  85 1 


at  80. 


at  75. 


61,071,344  i50>032,344 


7^8,720,000  850,370,00^ 
488,987,656488,987,656 


249>73-'344  361.382,344 


975A3°>°oo 
488,987,656 


486,442,344 


At  5  per  cent,  a  capital  is  paid  ofF  by  compound 
Interest  in  14  years  and  four  months  nearly;  so  that 
a  million  annually  applied  pays  off  20  millions  if 
stocks  produce  5  per  cent,  in  the  first  14  years  and 
four  months ;  there  will  then  be  two  millions  the 
second  period,  which  will  pay  40  ;  four  the  third  pe- 
riod, wliich  will  pay  80  ;  and  eight  millions  the  fourth 
period,  which  will  pay  ifco  ;  and  so  on  till  all  is 
paid. 


Ytars. 

Mvrtlis 

Redeemed. 

Total. 

I  St  period   14 

4 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

2d               28 

8 

40,000,000 

60,000,000 

3^             43 

0 

80,000,000 

140,000,000 

4th              57 

0 

160,000,000 

300,000,000 

As  Stocks  rise  and  fall,  the  redemption  of  the  ca- 
pital must  go  on  slower  or  faster  ;  but  this  calculation 
is  near  enough  to  give  a  general  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

The  effect  which  will  be  produced  on  the  monied 
capital  of  individuals,  when  the  sinking  fund  has  pro- 
ceeded a  few  years  more,  supposing  that  there  are  no 
fresh  loans,  must  be  new  and  extraordinary ;  for  how 
can  such  a  capital  be  employed  .''  Commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures cannot  employ  much  more  than  is  already 
invested  in  them.  Agriculture,  if  the  waste  lands  are 
cu'tivated,  may  absorb  a  great  deal ;  but  there  is  no 
other  means  by  whicli  anygrcat  sum,  such  as  i  80  or  200 
millions,  can  be  employed.  There  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  pay  off  all  the 
debt,  even  if  it  could  be  done  ;  but  to  follow  out  the 
curious  inquiries,  into  whicli  this  subject  would  lead, 
would  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  plan  laid  down  for 
the  present  work. 


The  net  produce  of  all  the  permanent  taxes,  in 
the  year  ending  the  loth  of  October  1801,  amounted 
to   22,986,3091.   14s.   ii^d.  and  in  the  last  year,  to 

25,199,0881.  14s.  O'fd. 

SLAVE  TRADE.  This  branch  of  commerce  has  re- 
cently been  submitted  to  much  discussion.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  as  a  certain  and  productive  source  of 
national  revenue,  as  giving  encouragement  to  manu- 
factures, by  creating  a  large  consumption  ;  the  slave- 
trade  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  abruptly 
abolished  for  the  uncertain  theories  of  that  mis- 
taken zeal,  and  possibly  mistaken  philanthropy  of 
which  the  French  island  of  St.  Domingo  affords  at 
this  crisis  a  terrible  example.  The  British  legislature 
has  wisely  steered  a  middle  course,  and  has  enacted 
the  following  humane  provisions  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  this  portion  of  the  human  race. 

By  Stat.  39  (leo.  III.  c.  80.  s.  i,  no  ship  or  vessel 
shall  clear  out  from  any  port  of  this  kingdom,  to 
transport  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  unless  en- 
tered for  such  purpose  at  the  custom-house  of  the 
port  of  clearance. 

In  every  ship  or  vessel  the  whole  space  between 
decks  shall  be  allotted  and  properly  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  such  slaves ;  and  after  any  such  ship  shall 
have  taken  two  third  parts  of  her  complement  of 
slaves  on  board,  in  the  proportion  herein-after  to  be 
limited,  no  goods,  wares,  merchandizes,  or  stores, 
shall  ever  be  stowed  or  put  in  any  such  place  in 
which  any  such  slaves  shall  be.     S.  2. 

In  every  such  vessel,  the  said  sp?.ce  between  decks 
so  allotted  for  the  reception  of  slaves  shall  be,  in  every 
part  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  there- 
of, of  the  full  and  complete  perpendicular  height  of 

five 
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fi*C    feet,  measuring  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
lower  deck  to  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  deck. 

S.3. 

In  ships  or  vessels  having  only  one  deck,  a  false 
deck  sliall  be  fixed  in  the  hole  for  tlie  rcci  ption  of 
the  slaves;  which  shall  he  considered  as  her  lower 
deck  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.     S.  4. 

No  ship  to  clear  out  for  shipping  and  carrying 
slaves  from  Africa,  until  the  proper  officer  oi  the 
customs  at  the  port  shall  have  examined  and  admea- 
sured such  ship,  and  certified  in  writing  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  customs  at  such  port,  the  height  between 
decks,  and  also  the  extreme  length  and  breadth,  in  feet 
and  inches,  of  the  lower  deck  of  the  said  vessel ; 
wliich  length  and  breadth  being  multiplied  together, 
the  product  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  true  superficial 
contents  of  the  said  deck;  and  the  contents  so  ob- 
tained, divided  by  eight,  the  quotient  in  whole  num- 
bers shall  express  the  greatest  number  of  slaves  which 
the  said  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  have  on  board  at 
any  one  time  (for  which  certificate  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  demand  and  receive  the  sum  of  ten  shillings 
from  the  master  or  owner  of  the  said  vessel) ;  and 
the  said  certificate  so  verified,  shall  be  annexed  to 
the  clearance  of  the  said  vessel,  and  shall  be  produced 
therewith  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other 
proper  officer  of  the  customs,  at  every  port  in  the 
West  Indies  or  America,  belonging  to  his  majesty, 
at  which  the  said  vessel  shall  arrive,  before  any  slave 
or  slaves  shall  be  permitted  to  be  landed  out  of  the 
said  vessel  at  any  such  port.     S.  5. 

Every  such  ship,  previous  to  her  being  cleared  out, 
shall  have  painted  in  white  or  yellow  lctt£rs,  of  a 
length  not  less  than  four  inches,  upon  a  black  ground, 
on  some  conspicuous  part  of  her  stern,  the  words 
'  Allowed  to  carry  Slaves,'  the  number  of  slaves  ex- 
pressed in  the  licence  annexed  to  the  clearance  of  the 
said  vessel  being  added  thereunto,  in  figures  of  the 
same  length  and  colour.     S.  6. 

No  slaves  to  be  on  board  in  any  grc.ncr  number 
than  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  eiglt  square 
feet  of  the  superficial  contents  of  the  lower  deck  of 
such  ship  or  vessel,  ascertained  as  hei-cin-before  di- 
rected, under  penalty  of  thirty  pounds  for  every  such 
slave  exceeding  in  number  the  proportions  herein- 
before limited.  Nor  any  greater  number  of  slaves 
thjin  in  the  proportion  of  Un  to  each  oi  the   mari- 


ncrs  or  other  free  persons  composing  the  crew,  who-s 
shall,  at  the  time  of  cfcaring  outwards  for  the  voyage, 
belong  to  the  said  vessel,  and  be  actually  serving  on- 
board thereof;  and  all  such  seamen  shall  so  remain- 
until  the  arrival  of  the  said  vessel  at  her  first  port  cf 
delivery  in  the  West  Indies  (death  and  imavoidablc 
accidents  only  excepted).  S.  7  and  8. 

If  more  than  two  fifth  p.irts  of  the  sla%'es  shall  be 
children,  and  who  shall  not  exceed  four  feet  four  in- 
ches in  height,  then  every  five  such  cliildren  over  and 
above  the  aforesaid  proportion  of  tv>-o-fifths,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  equal  to  four  of  the  said  slaves,  within 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act;     S.  9. 

The  number  of  slaves  taken  on  board,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  regulations  and  allowances  of  this  act, 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  400,  except  in  cases  of  ship- 
wreck, mutiny  or  insurrection,  failure  of  hands,  dis- 
tress of  the  vessel,  the  proof  of  which  shall  lie  upon 
the  master.     S.  10  and  1 1. 

No  master  or  owner  to  remove  any  floor  or  false 
deck  fixed  in  the  hold  for  the  reception  of  slaves,  ex- 
cept for  loading  or- unloading  his  said  vessel  on  the 
outward-bound  voyage,  or  f?ther  unavoidable  neces- 
sity ;  or  to  do  any  other  matter  whereby  tlie  height 
of  the  places  or  apartments  allotted  for  the  reception 
of  slaves  shall  be  diminished,  until  all  the  slaves 
which  shall  have  been  taken  on  board  such  ship  shall 
have  been  discharged  or  landed  therefrom,  under  the 
penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  every  such  of- 
fence.    S.  12. 

Masters  of  ships  ar;  iving  in  the  West  Indies,  be-  - 
fore  any  cf  the  said  slaves  shall  be  unshipped  or 
landed,  shall  repair  to  the  nearest  custom-house,  and 
there  eive  in  a  v.ritten  declaratibn  to  the  collector  or 
other  chief  officer  of  the  customs,  of  the  greatest 
ntunber  of  slaves  permitted  to  bo  carried,  and  show 
to  such  officer  the  certificate  annexed  to  the  clear- 
ance thereof;  and  shall  also  give  in  a  written  decla- 
ration^ containing  an  exact  and  true  account  of  the 
greatest  number -of  such  slaves  (distinguishing  the 
number  of  males  and  females,  and  specifying  the 
number  of  such  slaves  as  shall  exceed  the  :iorc?.iid 
height  of  four  feet  four  inches),  who  are  or  shall  have 
been  at  any  one  time  in  oron  board  such  ship,  be- 
fore, when,  or  after  such  ship  or  vessel  quitted.or  de-  - 
parted  from  the  coast  of  Africa  for  that  voy.igc. 
Masters   landing   slaves   contrary    hereto,  to   fcrU  t 
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^ocl.  anJ-officers  of  the  customs  are  to  talie  an  ac- 
count of  the  slaves. on  board  such  vessels,  under  a 
siiiiilar  penalty.     S.  13. 

Where  there  is  no  officer  of  the  customs,  any  civil 
ofncer  may  receive  tlie  declaration  of  the  master. 
S.  14. 

Any  person  making  declaration  under  tliis  act, 
•who  shiUl  be  guilty  of  wilful  falsehood,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  pu- 
nished by  such.iine  as  the  court,  before  whom  such 
oflender  shall  have  been  tried  and  convicted,  shall 
think  fit  to  order  or  adjudge,  and  also  by  impri- 
sonment for  any  time  not  exceeding  twelve  nor  less 
than  three  calendar  months  from  the  time  of  such 
sentence. 

No  vessel  to  take  on  board  slaves,  unless  the  sur- 
geon of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  given  bond  to 
his  majesty,  and  left  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the 
collector  or  comptroller  of  the  customs  in  the  port 
-from  v.'hence  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  depart  for  such 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  penal  sum  of 
lool.  with  condition  that  each  surgeon  shall  keep  a 
regular  and  true  journal,  containing  an  account  of  the 
greatest  number  of  slaves  which  shall  have  been  at 
any  time  during  such  voyage  on  board  such  ship  or 
vessel,  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  such  ship  or 
vessel  on  the  coast  of  Africa  as  aforesaid,  until  her 
arrival  at  the  port  of  her  delivery,  distinguishing  the 
number  of  males  and  females,  and  of  the  deatlis  of 
any  such  slaves  or  crew  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  and 
of  the  cause  thereof,  during  tlie  voyage,  from  the  first 
departure  of  the  said  .ship  or  vessel  to  her  arrival  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  during  her  stay  on  the  said  coast, 
and  after  her  departure  from  thence  to  the  said  port 
of  delivery,  or  during  such  time  as  such  surgeon  shall 
■have  been  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel  4  and  the  said 
surgeon  shall  dehver  such  journal  to  the  collector  or 
other  officer  as  aforesaid,  at  the  first  British  port 
where  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  arrive  after  kavinT 
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the  coast  of  Africa,  and  sluill  deliver  in  a  written  de- 
claration of  the  truth  of  such  journal,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  to  such  collector  or  other 
officer,  who  is  to  deliver  to  iJie  master  a  copy  of  his 
-declaration,  and  to  the  surgeon  a  copy  of  his  journal, 
and  transmit  duplicates  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs.  Masters  or  surgeons  acting  contrary  here- 
to, to, forfeit  ipcl.     S.  16. 
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If  penalty  on  masters  be  not  paid  within  14  days, 
their  vessel  may  be  seized  and  sold.     S.  17. 

As  soon  as  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  arrive  in  any  of 
the  West  India  islands,  and  due  notice  of  such  arrival 
shall  have  been  given  at  the  custom-house  thereof, 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  said  ship,  or  tlie  factor  or 
agent  to  whom  such  ship  and  cargo  are  consigned, 
•  shall  give  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  5000I.  to  the 
collector  or  other  olEcer  of  the  customs,  for  the  full 
and  just  payment  of  such  penalty  or  penalties  as  may 
be  awarded  against  such  captain  or  other  officer  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury.     S.  18. 

No  such  ship  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  or  clear 
ifiwsrd  until  such  bond  shall  be  first  given;  and  any 
officer  of  the  customs  may  detain  such  ship,  with  all 
her  cargo  on  board,  until  such  bond  shall  be  entered 
into  as  before  required.     S.  19. 

No  suit  against  the  captain  or  other  officer  shall  be 
prosecuted  in  any  island,  unless  the  same  shall  be  com- 
menced within  one  month  after  due  notice  given  of 
the  ship's  arrival,  to  the  collector  or  other  officer  of 
the  customs  in  the  said  island.     S,  20. 

No  vessel  to  be  cleared  out  a  second  time,  till  an 
attested  copy  of  the  declaration  of  the  master,  and 
journal  of  the  surgeon,  &c.  of  the  preceding  voyage, 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  collector  at  the  port  of 
clearance.     S.  2 1 . 

No  person  to  become  a  master  for  purchasing 
and  carrying  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  unless 
he  shall  have  made  oath,  and  delivered  in  to  the  col- 
lector or  other  chief  officer  of  the  customs,  at  the 
port  where  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  clear  out,  a  cer- 
tificate, attested  by  the  respective  owner  or  owners 
of  the  ships  or  vessels  in  which  he  has  formerly 
served,  that  he  has  already  served  in  such  capacity 
during  one  voyage,  or  shall  have  served  as  chief 
mate  or  surgeon  during  the  whole  of  two  voyages,  or 
either  as  chief  or  other  mate  during  three  voyages, 
in  purchasing  and  carrying  slaves  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  under  penalty  of  500I.     S.  23. 

Nothing  in  any  former  act  contained,  shall  ex- 
tend to  make  veld  any  insurance  already  made,  or 
which  hereafter  shall  be  made  upon  ships,  slaves, 
goods,  and  merchandize,  in  the  same  general  terms 
with  the  policies  now  commonly  made  use  of  in  aU 
other  insurances  on  ships  and  goods.     S.  24. 

No  loss  or  damage  under  policies  of  assurance  shall 
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hereafter  ht  recoveruble  on  account  of  the  morta'iity  | 
of  slaves  bv  natural  death  or  ill  treatment,  or  against 
loss  by  throwing  overboard  of  slaves  on  any  account 
whatsoever,  or  against  loss  or  damage  by  restraints  and 
detainments  by  kings,  princes,  people,  or  inhabitants 
of  Africa,  where  it  shall  be  made  appear  that  such 
loss  or  damage  has  been  occasioned  through  any  ag- 
gression for  tlie  purpose  of  procuring  slaves,  and  com- 
mitted by  the  master  of  any  such  ship,  or  by  any  per- 
son or  persons  commanding  any  boat  or  boats,  or 
party  or  parties  of  men  belonging  to  any  such  ship, 
or  by  any  pei^son  or  persons  acting  by  the  direction 
of  any  such  master  or  commander  respectively.  S.  25. 

No  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  allowed  to  clear  out,  un- 
less it  shall  appear  to  the  collector,  or  other  principal 
officer  of  the  customs  at  the  port,  that  there  is  one 
surgeon  at  least  engaged  to  proceed  on  board  such 
ship  or  vessel,  and  unless  such  surgeon  shall  have 
produced  and  delivered  to  such  collector,  or  other 
principal  officer  of  the  customs,  a  certificate  or  war- 
rant of  his  having  passed  his  examination  at  surgeons' 
hall,  or  at  some  public  or  county  hospital,  or  at  the 
royal  college  of  physicians,  or  royal  college  of  sur- 
geons at  Edinburgh,  or  shall  have  served  as  a  surgeon 
or  surgeon's  mate  in  his  majesty's  fleet  or  army,  of 
which  certificate  or  warrant  the'  said  collector,  or 
Other  principal  officer,  shall  give  to  the  said  surgeon 
an  attested  copy  gratis.     S.  26. 

Before  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  proceed  to  sea,  the 
master,  officers,  and  mariners  shall  sign  and  exe- 
cute articles  of  agreement  and  a  muster-roll,  in  the 
presence  of,  and  witnessed  by  the  clearing  officer, 
and  one  of  the  tidesmen  of  the  port  from  whence  the 
ship  departs  ;  and  a  duplicate  of  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment and  muster-rollj  duly  signed  and  executed,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  aforesaid  clearing  officer,  in  order 
to  its  being  lodged  with  the  proper  officer  in  the  cus- 
tom-house, according  to  forms  annexed  to  this  act ; 
which  agreement  shall  be  conclusive  to  all  parties  for 
the  time  contracted  for,  and  no  other  form  whatso- 
ever of  articles  of  agreement  or  muster-roll  shall  be 
used,  under  the  penalty  of  50I.,  one-half  to  be  paid 
to  the  use  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  informer.     8.27. 

The  muster-roll  shall  be  regularly  and  duly  kept 
during  the  voyage  ;  also  a  log-book,  wherein  all  pe- 
nalties, forfeitures,  and  charges  against  mj  officer  or 
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seaman  shall  be  regularly  entered,  and  signed  by  the 
master,  chief  mate,  and  surgeon  ;  which  said  log- 
book, and  the  said  muster-roll,  shall,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  or  vessel  at  her  discharging  port  in  Great 
Britain,  be  delivered  in  to  the  collector  or  other  chief 
officer  of  the  customs,  together  with  the  written  decla- 
ration of  the  truth  thereof;  which  declaration  the  col- 
lector or  other  chief  officer  as  aforesaid  is  hercbv  re- 
quired to  accept  and  preserve ;  and  if  any  master,  chief 
mate,  or  surgeon  silall  be  convicted  of  signing  a  false 
muster-roll,  articles  of  agreement,  or  log-book,  he  or  ■ 
they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  su.-n  of  looi.,  and  shall 
also  suffi-'r  six  months  imprisonment.     S.  28. 

No  officer,  mariner,  or  seaman  shall  be  turned 
over  or  discharged,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
unless  into  his  majesty's  ships  of  war,  or  to  assist  a 
ship  in  actual  distress,  which  is  to  be  certified  by  the 
principal  officers  of  both  ships  concerned,  and  an 
agreement  made  in  writing  with  the  said  officers 
or  men  so  lent,  or  upon  preferment,  or  under  ill  state 
of  health,  with  the  account  of  the  party,  for  which  a  ■ 
certificate  shall  be  given  from  the  captain  of  any  his 
majesty's  ships  or  vessels,  if  any  are  present,  or  in 
their  absence  two  justices  of  the  peace,  or  the  col- 
lector or  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  the  place  or 
port  where  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be,  or  shall  fi.rst 
arrive ;  which  certificate  shall  be  returned  with  the 
muster-roll  and  log-book,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  ;it 
her  delivering  port  in  Great  Britain.     S.  29. 

No  master,  commander,  or  other  person,  shall  sup- 
ply the  officers  or  mariners,  seamen  or  seafaring  men, 
vvith  more  slops,  tobacco,  spirits,  or  any  other  article 
whatsoever,  than  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  part  of 
the  monthly  wages  of  such  officer,  mariner,  or  seafai-* 
ing  man.     S.  30: 

If  any  officer,  mariner,  or  seaman  shall  behave  in 
a  riotous,  seditious,  or  mutinous  manner,  it  shall  he 
lawful  for  the  commander  or  commanding  officer  to 
put  such  officer,  mariner,  or  seaman  into  confinement, 
for  a  time  not  exceeding  24  hours  before  the  same  is 
reported  to  the  captain  or  commander  of  any  of  his 
majesty's  ships,  who  is  authorized  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  such  complaint,  and  togrant  remedy  therein 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require  ;  and  in 
case  none  of  his  majesty's  ships  are  present,  tlic  cause 
of  complaint  shall  be  fully  examined  into  by  the  mas- 
ter and  t*-o  officers,  in  the' rrcscnceof  the  ship's 

company  •, 
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company;  and  if  it  sluU  be  judged  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo  to  continue  the  offenders 
in  confinement,  such  determination  shall  be  drawn  up 
hi  writing,  with  the  reasons  of  coming  to  such  reso- 
lution stated  at  large,  and  signed  by  the  master 
and  two  officers,  who  are  to  report  without  delay  to 
the  commander  of  the  first  ship  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jesty they  may  fall  in  with,  and  in  default  thereof  to 
report  the  same  to  the  governor  or  chief  officer  of  any 
British  fort  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  any  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  that  such  measures  may  be  taken  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit.     S.  31. 

Masters  taking  the  command  of  every  such  ship 
shall  cause  a  printed  abstract  of  this  act,  and  also  a 
copy  of  the  schedule  and  of  the  muster-roll  respec- 
tively annexed  to  this  act,  to  be  delivered  to  each  of  the 
officers  of  the  said  ship,and  also  a  copy  of  each  be  affix- 
ed to  the  most  public  place  of  such  ship,  so  that  at  all 
times  they  may  be  accessible  to  the  officers  and  sea- 
men on  board  of  such  ship,  upon  pain  that  every 
such  master  or  other  person  having  or  taking  the 
charge  or  command  of  every  such  ship,  who  shall  ne- 
glect to  affix  and  renew  the  same,  shall,  for  every 
■such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  20I.     S.  32. 

If  any  officer  or  mariner,  charged  with  mutiny  or 
-sedition,  shall  be  delivered  over  or  taken  in  custody 
by  the  order  of  the  governor  or  chief  officer  of  any 
fort  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  the  governor  of  any 
of  the  islands  in  the  British  West  Indies, a  full  state- 
ment upon  oath,  which  they  are  hereby  empowered 
to  administer,  shall  be  made  out  and  lodged  with  the 
said  governor,  together  with  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  are  to  support  the  charge   alleged  against 
the  prisoners,  in   order  to  their  being   sent  home  for 
trial,  at  the  next  admiralty  sessions,  for  the  offence  or 
■offences  alleged   against   him  or  them  ;  and  in  case 
the  said  witness  or  witnesses  shall  neglect  to  appear 
at  the  trial  upon  being  duly  summoned,  he  or  thty  shall 
incur  such  penalty  as  the  court  shall  adjudge.    S.  33. 
Upon   the  arrival  of  every  ship   or  vessel  at  her 
discharging  port  in  Great   Britain,  the  officers  and 
seamen  therein  shall  be  continued  in  full  pay  and 
provisions  until  the  ship  is  cleared  outwards,  or  their 
accounts  are  settled  and   paid  ;  and  all  wages  due  to 
run-men  shall  be  forfeited,  and  paid  one-half  to  the 
U'-e  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  other  half  to 
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tiie  merduints  of  the  capital  of  the  port  to  which 
such  ship  belongs ;  and  all  other  forfeitures  shall  be 
applied  as  specified  in  the  articles  of  agreement.  S.  34. 
No  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  be  enter- 
ed or  cleared  outwards,  for  the  purpose  of  shipping 
and  carrying  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  from 
any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  except  the  ports 
ol  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol.     S.  39. 

Where  an  African  slave  ship  was  so  retarded  by 
bad  weather,  that,  from  the  length  of  the  voyage,  tl  c 
provisions  were  exhausted,  and  many  of  the  slaves 
died  for  want  of  food,  such  slaves  shall  be  considered 
as  having  died  a  natural  death,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  30  G.  III.  c.  33.  s.  8,  and  34  G.  III.  c.  80.  s. 
IC.      Tathan  v.  Hodjon,  C.  T.  R.  6^6. 

If  in  a  policy  on  slaves  there  is  an  insurance  against 
mortality  by  mutiny,  and  in  such  mutiny  some  are 
killed,  others  die  by  any  other  means,  the  insurers  are 
liable  for  those  only  who  are  actually  killed  or  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  mutiny.  Jones  v.  Scmo/I,  at 
N.  P.  Trin.  vacation,  1785,   i  T.  R.  130. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  trade  that  the  certificate  of 
the  captain's  having  served  as  the  act,  39  G.  III.  c.  80. 
s.  23,  requires,  should  be  attested  by  the  owner  of  the 
ship  or  ships  to  which  such  service  was  performed, 
otherwise,  on  a  policy  of  insurance,  the  insured  can- 
not recover  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  an  insurrection 
of  the  slaves.     Farmer  v.  Legg,  7  T.  R.  1 86. 
SMALL  NOTES.     By  stat.  15  G.  III.  c.  5  i,  made  per- 
petual by  27  G.  III.  c.  16,  all  promissory  notes,  bills, 
drafts,  or  undertakings  in  writing,  for  a  less  sum  than 
20s.  in  the  whole,  are  declared  void,  and  of  no  effect. 
By  I  7  G.III.  e.  30,   all  promissory  notes,  bills  of 
exchange,  drafts,  or   undertakings  in  writing,  nego- 
tiable or  transferable  for  the  payment  of  2cs.,  or  any 
sum   of   money  above  that  sum,  and  less  than   51., 
shall  specify  the   names  and  places  of  abode  of  the 
payee,  shall  bear  date  before  or  at  the  time  of  draw- 
ing  or  issuing  thereof,    and  shall  be  made  payable 
within  21  days  after  the  date  thereof;  and  every  in- 
dorsement of  such  note  shall  be  made  before  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  and  bear  date   at  or  before 
the  time  of  the  making  thereof,  and  shall  specify  the 
name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person,  to  whom,  or 
to  whose  order  such  note,  &c.  shall  be  payable ;  and 
the   signing  of   such  note,  and  every   indorsement 
thereof,  shall  be  attested  by  one  subscribing  witness, 
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All  notes  contrary  to  this  act  shall  be  void,  except 
^y  37  ^-  1^^-  c.  28,  continued  by  subsequent  acts, 
notes  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  See  B,i;ik,  Bank  Notes. 
SMYRNA,  a  large  commercial  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  gulph  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, 73  leagues  south-west  from  Constantinople, 
long,  cast  54  deg.  49  min.  latitude  north  38  deg  28 
min. 

The  conveniency  and  excellence  of  the  port  of 
Smyrna  bring  hither  a  great  concourse  of  merchants 
from  different  quarters.  It  has  been  several  times 
nearly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  but  the  goodness  of 
its  harbour  has  always  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt.  Cara- 
vans by  land  from  Persia  are  continually  arriving  with 
silk,  drugs,  fine  cloths,  &c.  from  Ail  Saints  to  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  May  ;  and  there  are  gene- 
rally some  hundreds  of  sail  of  European  vessels  in 
the  harbour.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Levant  trade 
is  carried  on  with  this  single  city;  for  the  nature  of 
which,  see  Levant. 
SMUGGLING.  By  stat.  5  G.  I.  c.  1 1.  s.  i,  rum  im- 
ported in  casks  under  20  gallons  shall  be  forfeited. 

Foreign  goods  taken  in  at  sea,  in  order  to  be 
landed,  or  put  into  another  ship  or  vessel,  without 
payment  of  the  customs  and  duties,  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  the  master  shall  .forfeit  treble  the  value,  unless 
the  goods  have  been  taken  on  board  in  case  of  neces- 
sity.    S.3. 

All  goods  not  reported,  and  found  on  board  after 
clearing  the  ship  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs, 
shall  be  forfeited.     S.  4. 

If  the  master  or  other  person  taking  charge  of  a 

I  ship  or  vessel,  shall  suffer  any  brandy  or  other  prohi- 
bited goods  to  be  put  out  of  his  ship  into  any  vessel, 
hoy,  or  lighter,  or  shall  receive  on  board  any  wool, 
wool-flock,  fuller's  earth,  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  for 
exportation,  he  shall,  besides  the  existing  penalties, 
suffer  six  months  imprisonment  without  bail  or  main- 
prize.     S.  32. 

Persons  assembled  to  the  number  of  eight  or 
more,  hindering  forcibly,  or  wounding  officers  of 
the  customs  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  to  be 
transported  for  seven  years.     S.  34. 

Any  offender,  or  other  person  discovering  offen- 
ders, within  two  months  after  the  offence,  so  as  two 
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of  them  may  be  convicted,  shall  have  40I.  for  each, 
and  be  discharged  of  his  offence.     S.  36,  37,  38. 

Boats  made  or  built  to  row  with  more  than  four 
oars,  and  found  upon  the  water,  or  in  any  barge- 
house,  work-house,  S:c.  within  any  of  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Surry,  Kent,  or  Essex,  or  in  the  river 
Thames,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  ports  of  London, 
Sandwich,  or  Ipswich,  such  boat,  &'C.  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  the  owner,  or  any  person  using  or  rowing 
the  same,  shall  forfeit  40I. ;  and  such  boat,  after  con- 
demnation, to  be  burnt,  and  wholly  destroyed.     S.  3. 

This  act  not  construed  to  extend  to  barges  of  the 
royal  family,  ship-boats,  and  boats  licensed  by  the  ad- 
miralty.    S.  4. 

On  information  that  three  or  more  persons  arc  as- 
sembled with  offensive  weapons,  to  run  goods,  &c.  to 
the  hindrance  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  and  excise 
in  their  duty,  a  justice  may  grant  his  warrant  to  any 
constable  for  apprehending  the  offenders  -,  and  if  on 
examination  he  sees  cause,  may  commit  them  to  the 
county  gaol ;  on  conviction  they  shall  be  transported 
for  seven  years  as  felons  -,  and  any  such  offender  re- 
turning, before  the  expiration  of  the  said  term,  to 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  sltall  suffer  death.     S.  10. 

Offenders  discovering  two  accomplices  before  con- 
viction, to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  or  ex- 
cise, so  as  to  be  convicted,'  to  be  discharged,  and  enti- 
tled to  a  reward  of  5  ol. 

Two  or  more  persons,  found  passing  within  five 
miles  of  the  sea,  with  one  or  more  horses  and  carts, 
having  more  than  six  pounds  of  tea,  five  gallons  of 
spirits,  or  any  other  foreign  goods  to  the  value  of  30I. 
not  having  paid  duty,  and  without  a  permit,  or  bear- 
ing offensive  arms,  or  being  masked,  or  forcibly  ob- 
structing any  officers  of  the  customs  or  excise,  arc 
deemed  runners  of  foreign  goods  within  8  G.  I.  c. 
18,  and  to  be  transported  for  seven  years  ;  the  proof 
of  entry  and  payment  of  duties  to  lie  on  the  persons 
found  with  the  goods.     S.  1 3. 

Goods  found  so  carrying,  together  with  the  wea- 
pons,furniture,horses,andcarriagcs,areforfeitcd.S.i4. 

By  stat.  9  G.  II.  c.  35,  persons  lurking  within  five 
miles  of  the  sea,  or  a  navigable  river,  with  intent  to 
assist  in  running  goods,  and  not  giving  account  of 
themselves  to  a  justice,  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of 
correction,  whipped,  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  not 
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exceeding  a  month,  and  the  informer  to  have  2os. 
for  each  offender  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  and  excise  respectively.     S.  i8. 

Any  person  ofl'ering  tea,  brandy,  &c.  to  sale,  ■with- 
out a  permit,  or  any  hawker,  8ic.  offering  to  sale 
tea,  brandy,  &c.  with  or  without  a  permit,  the  per- 
son to  whom  offered  may  seize  and  carry  it  to  the 
next  warehouse  for  customs  or  excise,  and  bring  the 
seller  to  a  justice  to  be  committed.  The  seizer  may 
also  prosecute,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  third  of  the 
produce.     S.  ao. 

Persons  convicted  before  a  justice  of  carrying  or 
having  the  custody  of  prohibited  or  run  goods,  to  for- 
feit treble  value.      S.  21. 

Persons  forcibly  obstructing  or  beating  officers  of 
the  customs  or  excise  on  ship-board,  when  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duty,  are  to  be  transported  for  seven 
years.     S.  28. 

The  penalty  of  lool.  shall  be  incurred,  with  inca- 
pacity to  have  a  licence,  by  alehouse-keepers  know- 
ingly harbouring  persons  against  whom  process  has 
issued  for  oflences  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revenue, 
and  tlie  sheriff  has  returned  that  thev  cannot  be 
found,  or  harbouring  persons  who  have  been  in  pri- 
son for  such  offences  and  escaped,  or  have  been  con- 
victed and  fled,  provided  six  days  notice  has  been 
given  that  the  person  so  harboured  has  absconded,  in 
two  successive  Gazettes,  and  by  a  writing  on  the 
church-door  where  he  last  dv%'e!t.     S.  30,  3 1 . 

If  any  person,  passing  with  prohibited  or  uncus- 
tomed goods,  and  armed  with  offensive  weapons,  re- 
sist any  officers  of  customs  or  excise,  such  officers 
may  oppose  force  to  force,  and  if  they  wound  or  kill, 
they  miiv  plead  the  general  issue,  and  are  admissible  to 
be  bailed  by  any  justice.     S.  35. 

By  19  G.  II.  c.  34,  three  persons  or  more  assem- 
bled with  fire  amis  or  other  offensive  weapons,  to  as- 
sist in  exporting,  or  carrying  for  exportation,  wool, 
or  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported,  or  in  running 
prohibited  or  uncustomed  goods,  or  goods  liable  to 
any  duties  not  then  paid,  or  in  relanding  goods 
shipped  upon  debenture,  or  in  rescuing  them  after 
seizure,  or  in  rescuing  persons  apprehended  for  any 
felony  by  tiie  lav/s  of  customs  or  excise,  or  in  pre- 
vcntii^g  the  apprehending  of  such  persons,  or  being 
so  assisting  to  tlie  number  of  tlu-ee,  or  being  dis- 
guised when  passing  with  such  goods,  or  forcibly  re- 
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sisting  officers  of  the  customs  or  excise,  or  other  re- 
venue, in  seizing  such  goods,  or  dangerously  wound- 
ing an  officer  in  going  on  board,  or  when  on  board  a 
ship,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  are  guilty  of  fe- 
lony without  clergy.     S.  I. 

Persons  harbouring  such  offender  after  the  time 
appointed  for  surrender,  are  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years.     S.  3. 

500I.  reward  is  to  be  paid  for  apprehending  such 
an  oiTender,  who  has  not  surrendered,  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  or  excise.  Any  offender 
not  ordered  to  surrender,  discovering  others  who  are 
ordered  to  surrender,  discharged,  and  to  have  a  share 
of  the  reward.  Persons  wounded  in  apprehending 
offenders  to  be  paid  50I.  extraordinary ;  and  the  exe- 
cutors of  a  person  killed  lOoI.     S.  10. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  47,  the  following  ships,  ves- 
sels, &c.  are  liable  to  forfeiture  :  cutters,  luggers,  shal- 
lops, or  wherries  (of  what  built  soever),  and  all  ves- 
sels of  any  other  description,  whose  bottoms  are 
clench  work  (unless  square-rigged,  or  fitted  as  sloops 
with  standing  bowsprits),  and  all  vessels  the  length 
whereof  is  greater  than  in  the  proportion  of  three 
feet  and  an  half  to  one  foot  in  breadth,  and  likewise 
all  vessels  armed  for  resistance.  Not  to  prevent  any 
vessel  from  having  on  board  two  carriage  guns  of  the 
calibre  not  exceeding  four  pounds,  and  two  muskets 
for  every  ten  men.     S.  4. 

Persons  opposing  officers  of  the  navy,  customs,  or 
excise,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  upon  convic- 
tion before  a  justice,  to  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour 
on  the  river  Thames,  or  to  the  house  of  correction, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  thi-ee  years.  S.  15. 

Suspected  vessels  not  bringing  to,  v.'hcn  chased  by 
any  cutter  or  other  vessel  in  the  service  of  his  ma- 
jesty's navy,  having  the  proper  pendant  and  ensign 
of  his  majesty's  ships  hoisted,  or  being  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  customs  or  excise,  and  having  their  pen- 
d.uit  or  ensign  hoisted,  with  such  marks  thereon  as 
are  usual,  in  a  blue  field,  the  commander  may  shoot 
into  them  ;  and  if  he  be  prosecuted  in  consequence 
thereof,he  and  his  aiders  shall  beadmittedtobail.  S.23. 

Wine  imported  in  any  vessel  or  boat,  not  exceed- 
ing 60  tons  burthen,  shall,  together  with  the  vessel 
and  its  furniture,  be  forfeited.     S.  27. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  32,  condemned  vessels,  that 
are  Ht  for  his  majesty's  service,  may,  instead  of  be- 
ing 
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irtg  broken  np,  be  sold  to  the  ofllccrs  appoimcJ  by 
the  lords  of  the  auiniraity,  or  commissioners  of  the 
navy,  for  that  purpose  ;  one-half  of  the  produce  of 
such  sale  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  his  ma- 
jesty, and  the  other  half  to  the  officer  who  prose- 
cuted for  the  same. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  28,  if  at  any  time  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  that  any 
vessel  under  seizure,  and  which  on  condemnation 
may  be  liable  to  be  broken  up,  and  is  of  such  built 
and  construction  as  not  to  be  calculated  for  smug- 
gling, but  suitable  for  fair  merchandize,  she  may  be 
sold  after  condem.nation,  instead  of  being  broken  up, 
and  the  produce  of  the  sale  to  be  disposed  of,  as  the 
produce  of  vessels  not  liable  to  be  broken  up  after 
seizure.     S.  2. 

If  in  pursuance  of  any  act  relative  to  the  trade 
and  revenue  of  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in 
America,  any  goods  shall  be  seized  as  forfeited,  the 
judge  of  any  court  having  jurisdiction  to  try  and  de- 
termine such  seizures,  may  order  the  delivery  of 
such  goods  or  commodities,  on  sufficient  security,  by 
bond  being  gi\en  to  answer  double  the  value  of  such 
goods,  in  the  event  of  condemnation.     S.  3. 

Previous  to  the  execution  of  such  bond  the  collector 
or  comptroller  of  the  customs  shall  make  inquiry  into 
the  sufficiency  of  the  sureties,  and  shall  certify  the 
same  to  the  judge  of  such  court,  who  being  satisfied 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  sureties,  the  bond  shall  be 
executed,  but  not  otherwise  ;  and  in  case  the  goods 
and  commodities  are  condemned,  the  value  of  the 
same,  conformable  to  the  condition  of  the  bond, 
shall  be  paid  to  such  collector,  who  shall,  with  the 
consent  of  the  comptroller,  cancel  the  bond  thus 
granted.     S.  4. 

This  not  to  extend  to  authorize  the  delivery  of  any 
goods  whatever,  only  in  cases  of  the  same  being  pe- 
rishable, or  where  the  informer  or  prosecutor  shall 
delay  coming  to  as  speedy  a  trial  as  the  course  of  the 
court  and  nature  of  the  circumstances  will  permit. 

S.s- 

In  case  any  open  boat,  belonging  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  British  subjects,  of  the  length  of  23  feet 
and  upwards,  built  for  rowing  or  sailing,  the  length 
of  which  shall  be  gi'eater  than  in  the  proportion  of 
three  and  an  half  feet  to  one  foot  in  brsadth,  to  be 
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measured  by  a  straight  line  from  the  fore  part  of  tlic 
stern  to  the  aft  side  of  the  transom  or  stern  post 
aloft,  shall  be  found  either  upon  the  water,  within 
any  port  of  Great  Britain,  or  creek,  or  within  four 
leagues  of  the  coast  thereof,  or  in  any  place  upon 
land  in  Great  Britain,  such  open  boat  shall  be  for- 
feited, siid  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms or  excise ;  and  any  such  boat  being  of  the 
length  of  18  feet,  and  under  the  length  of  24  feet, 
and  the  depth  of  which  shall  be  greater  than  in  the 
proportion  of  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  every  foot  in 
length  (such  depth  to  be  taken  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  plank  next  the  keel,  to  the  top  of  the  upper 
strake,  whether  such  upper  strakc  shall  be  fixed  to 
the  boat,  or  used  as  loose  or  shifting  wash  strakes), 
such  boat  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized, 
&c.     S.  6. 

Every  open  boat  of  24  feet  and  upwards,  ih.e  depth 
of  v.'hich  shall  be  greater  than  in  the  proportion  of 
one  inch  to  one  foot  in  length  (such  depth  to  be  taken 
as  hereinbefore  mentioned),  may  be  seized  by  any  of- 
ficer of  the  customs  or  excise.     S.  7. 

Not  to  extend  to  forfeit  boats  employed  in  the 
navy,  ordnance,  victualling,  customs,  excise,  or  post- 
office,  or  which  is  used  on  any  canal  or  inland  navi- 
gation, nor  to  any  boat  whatever,  the  owner  of 
which  has  a  licence  from  the  admiralty,  if  such  li- 
cence be  actually  on  board  such  boat  at  the  time  of 
her  being  examined  ;  nor  boats  which  shall  be  con- 
structed with  timbers  and  planks,  not  less  than  the 
following  scantlings,  viz.  an  open  boat  from  20  to  25 
feet  in  length,  having  plank  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  timbers  one-fourth  inch  square ; 
from  25  to  30  feet,  plank  one  and  one-eighth  inch 
tliick,  and  timbers  two  inches  square ;  from  30  to 
35  feet,  plank  one  and  three-fourths  inch  thick,  lim- 
bers three  inches  square-,  from  35  to  40  feet,  plank 
two  inches  thick,  and  timbers  four  inches  square ; 
from  40  to  45  feet,  plank  two  inches  thick,  and  tim- 
bers five  inches  square  ;  from  50  feet  and  upwards  in 
length,  having  plank  three  inches  thick,  and  timber:- 
six  inches  square.     S.  8. 

By  Stat.  I  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  8,  any  open  boat, 
built  for  rowing  or  sailing,  or  for  rowing  and  sailing 
with  the  cutter  or  lugger  to  which  it  shall  belong, 
belonging  in  the  whole  or  in  pkrt  to  any  of  his  ma- 
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jesty's  subjects,  and  being  of  the  length  of  14  feet, 
and  under  18  feet  (measured  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
stern  to  the  aft  side  of  the  stern  port  nioft),  and  the 
depth  of  which  shall  be  greater  than  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  every  foot  in  length, 
such  depth  to  be  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
plank  next  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  upper  strake, 
whether  such  upper  strake  be  fixed  or  shifting,  un- 
less such  boat  shall  have  plank  of  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  her  timbers  one  inch  and  an  half 
square,  and  not  more  than  nine  inches  distance  from 
timber  to  timber,  together  with  the  cutter  or  lugger, 
&c.  to  v.hlch  it  shall  belong,  if  found  either  upon 
the  water,  within  anv  port  of  Great  Britain,  or  mem- 
ber or  creek  thereof,  or  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coasts  or  within  any  of  the  supposed  straight  lines  men- 
tioned in  the  following  act. 

By  34  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  8,  the  limits  of  the  British 
ports  to  which  the  smuggling  acts  apply,  are  within 
a  supposed  straight  line  from  Walney  Island  in  Lan- 
cashire to  Great  Ormshead  in  Denbighshire  ;  within 
a  supposed  straight  line  from  Burdsey  Island  in  Car- 
narvonshire to  Stumble-head  in  Pembrokeshire ; 
within  a  supposed  straight  line  from  the  Lizard  in 
Cornwall  to  the  Prall  in  Devonshire  ;  within  a  sup- 
posed straight  line  from  the  Prall  in  Devonshire  to  the 
Rill  of  Portland  in  Dorsetshire  ;  within  a  supposed 
straight  line  from  Flamborough-head  in  Yorkshire 
to  the  Staples  inNorthurnberland  ;  within  a  supposed 
straight  line  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  in  Scotland 
to  the  point  of  Ayre  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

By  42  G.  III.  c.  82,  every  ship,  vessel,  and  boat 
described  in  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  47,  or  any  other  act  or 
acts  passed  for  the  extending  the  provisions  thereof, 
or  for  the  better  prevention  of  smuggling,  in  force 
before  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture for  hovering  ;  or  being  found  or  discovered  to 
have  been  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  shall,  together  with  all  goods  laden  on  board, 
and  the  guns,  furniture,  ammunition,  tackle,  and  ap- 
parel, be  subject  and  liable  to  forfeiture  if  hovering, 
Of  found  or  discovered  to  have  been  within  eight 
leagues  of  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  under  any  of 
the  circumstances  in  the  last  cited  act,  or  any  other  ; 
and  the  preceding  act,  and  all  other  acts  in  force,  re- 
lating to  ships,  vessels,  or  boats  hovering,  or  found  or 
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discovered  to  have  been  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  relating  to  any  goods 
being  on  board  any  such  ships,  vessels,  or  boats,  and 
the  guns,  furniture,  ammunition,  tackle,  and  ap- 
parel thereof,  shall  be  extended,  and  applied,  and 
put  in  execution,  as  to  all  ships,  vessels,  and  boats 
which  shall  be  hovering,  or  found  or  discovered  to 
have  been  within  eight  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  and  also  to  all  goods  laden  on  board  any  such 
ships,  vessels,  or  boats,  and  the  guns,  furniture,  am- 
munition, tackle,  or  apparel  thereof,  in  as  full  and 
ample  a  manner  as  if  the  said  acts,  and  all  the 
clauses  and  provisions  thereof,  were  particularly  and 
expressly  repeated  and  re-enacted  in  this  act,  as  to 
such  distance  of  eight  leagues. 

Pains  and  penalties,  and  all  clauses  contained  in 
the  recited  act,  &c.  relating  to  vessels  described 
therein,  found  hovering  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coast,  shall  extend  to  such  vessels  hovering  within 
eight  leagues,  and  to  their  cargoes,  &c. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  alter  such  dis- 
tance of  four  leagues  as  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain  which  is  between  the  North  Foreland 
on  the  coast  of  Kent  and  Beachy  Head  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex  :  provided  nevertheless,  that  such  dis- 
tance of  eight  leagues,  in  this  act  mentioned,  may 
and  shall  be  m.easui'cd  in  any  direction  between  the 
southward  and  eastward  of  Beachy  Head  ;  and  this 
act,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  extend  to 
such  limits  and  distance  of  eight  leagues  in  every  di- 
rection from  Beachy  Head,  although  any  part  of  such 
limits  so  extended  may  exceed  the  distance  of  four 
leagues  before  mentioned,  from  any  part  of  the  coast 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  eastward  of  Beachy  Head 
aforesaid.     S.  3. 

And  though  on  any  trial  relating  to  seizures,  it 
shall  appear  doubtful  whether  the  vessel  was  within 
the  limits  above  mentioned,  yet  the  jury  shall  find  a 
verdict  for  the  crown,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
vessel  had  prohibited  goods  on  board.     S.  4. 

If  any  person  shall,  after  sun-set  and  before  sun- 
rise between  the  21st  day  of  September  and  the  ist  of 
April,  or  after  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening  and 
before  six  in  the  morning  between  the  last  day  of 
March  and  the  22d  of  September,  mr-kc,  or  aid  and 
assist  in  the  making,  or  be  present  for  the  purpose  of 
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aiding  and  assisting  in  making  any  light,  Htc,  or 
blaze,  or  any  signal  by  smoke,  or  by  rockets,  fire 
works,  fl^gs,  firing  of  guns,  or  other  fire  arms,  or 
any  other  contrivance  or  device,  on  or  from  any  part  of 
the  coast  or  shores  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  any  signal  to  any  persons  on  board  any 
smuggling  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  or  any  ship,  vessel, 
or  boat,  hovering  or  found,  or  discovered  to  have 
been  within  any  limits  or  distances  mentioned  in  this 
act,  or  any  former  act  or  acts  passed  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling,  such  person  shall,  for  every  such 
offence,  forfeit  lool. 

S.  7,  8,  and  9,  relate  to  the  application  and  reco- 
very of  penalties,  and  allowance  to  informers. 

By  s.  10,  II,  12,  and  13,  officers  of  the  customs 
or  excise  may  extinguish  lights,  fires,  &c.  made  for 
signals,  and  convey  persons  making  the  same  before 
a  justice,  who  shall  proceed  against  them  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  within  the  meaning  of  17  G.  II.  c.  5  ; 
and  all  the  powers  of  that  act  shall  be  extended  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  offenders  against  this  pre- 
sent act,  except  that  no  person  shall  be  twice  prosecuted 
for  the  same  offence.     See  Customsy  Excise^  Hovering. 

SNUFF.     See  Customs,  Excise,  Exports,  Imports. 

SOUTH  SEA  COMPANY,  a  company  of  mer- 
chants established  for  the  purpose  of  trading  to 
the  South  Sea.  To  induce  government  to  grant 
tho  charter,  the  company  lent  to  it  io,ooo,oool.  to- 
wards paying  the  arrears  of  the  army.  Besides  re- 
ceiving an  interest  for  the  money,  8,oool.  a  year  is  to 
be  paid  towards  the  management  of  the  company. 
That  company  was  famous  for  the  false  speculations 
into  which  it  led  the  public  in  1 7 1 9-20.  They  obtained 
an  exclusive  privilege,  as  a  corporation,  of  trading 
from  the  river  Oroonoko,  on  the  east  side  of  South 
America,  to  the  southernmost  part  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
and  from  thence  through  the  South  Sea,  with  liberty 
to  appropriate  all  islands,  ports,  &c.  they  shall  dis- 
cover to  themselves.  As  the  project  did  not  succeed, 
nothing  has  for  a  long  time  remained  of  this  company 
but  the  name,  the  money  lent  to  government  being 
paid  for  as  the  other  stocks  ;  for  the  manner  of  paying, 
and  motive  of  which,  see  Funds. 

SOUND.  This  passage  or  strait,  called  the  Sundt  or 
Sound,  so  famous  in  all  the  northern  countries,  is 
between  the  island  of  Sioeland  and  the  Terra  Firma 
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of  Scania.  On  the  Swede's  side  is  the  city  of  Hel- 
sinburgh,  with  a  ruined  castle,  between  which  and 
Elsinore  all  the  ships  which  trade  to  the  Baltic  pass 
and  repass  ;  so  that  it  may  be  justly  said,  that,  after 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  this  is  the  most  importart 
and  frequented  one  in  Europe.  'J  he  loss  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Schonen,  which,  with  the  three  adjoining, 
were  given  to  the  Swedes  by  treaty  in  1658,  was 
very  considerable  to  the  Danes  in  regard  to  this  cele- 
brated passage,  as  they  were  masters  of  the  one, 
whilst  they  continued  possessors  of  the  other.  It  is 
true,  that  by  treaties  the  right  they  had  is  expressly 
reserved  to  them,  and  in  virtue  thereof  they  make 
all  ships  pay  the  impost  at  passage,  except  the  Swedes, 
who  were  excused  till  1 720,  when  the  treaty  of  Stock- 
holm, signed  the  14th  of  July,  between  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  re-united  and  confirmed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  toll  to  the  first  of  these  crowns  for 
ever,  to  which  the  Sweilish  ships  have  always  since 
submitted  like  other  nations.  I2,i6.|.  vessels  past  the 
Sound  last  year. 
SPAIN,  a  great  kingdom  of  Europe,  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south  and  east,  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  south-west  corner  of  France,  between  the 
36th  and  44th  degrees  of  latitude.  It  is  in  the  best 
climate  in  the  world,  but  the  people  are  not  indus- 
trious, and  the  country  is  very  imperfectly  aud  une- 
qually cultivated.  In  the  ancient  world  Spain  was 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  commercial  states,  and 
manufactures  were  estabUshed  there  at  a  very  early 
period.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  yet 
but  naked  savages,  cordovan  leather  was  worn,  and 
in  high  estimation  at  Rome  ;  and  the  art  of  weaving 
silk  was  known  in  Spain  when  we  were  ignorant  of 
the  modes  of  manufacturing  cloth  of  the  coarsest 
wool.  The  trade  and  commerce  of  Spain  were  r.t 
last  destroyed  by  the  banishment  of  the  Moors  to 
Africa,  and  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  from 
America.  The  former  carried  with  them  arts  and 
industry,  and  the  latter  introduced  idleness  and 
luxury,  by  which  means  Spain  has  now  sunk  in  im- 
portance far  below  most  other  nations  of  Europe. 

The  exports  of  Spain  consist  in  silk,  oil,  wine, 
wool,  barilla,  saffron,  a  variety  of  fruits  and  iron. 
Its  exports  to  South  America  consist  of  all  sorts  of 
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European  manufactures,  but  very  few  of  them  ar^ 
the  produce  of  iSpain  itself,  which  is  obliged  to  im- 
jiort  two-thirds  before  she  exports  them.  The  gold 
that  is  taken  in  exchange  enables  Spain  to  buy  from 
other  nations  the  articles  she  wants  to  export.  In 
iSoi  the  whole  of  the  exports  to  the  Indies  amount- 
ed to  7,8co,oool.,  of  which  3,500,000!.  was  the  pro- 
duce of  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  other  nations.  The 
same  year  the  imports  amounted  to  12,500,000!.,  of 
'  w!iic!\  8,30OjO0ol.  was  in  toys,  gold,  and  silver,  and 
tlie  remainder  in  mercliandises  of  different  sorts. 
This  is  atrade'leaving  a  vast  profit  to  Old  Spain,  but 
it  only  encourages  indolence  and  pride,  and  therefore 
is  not  productive  of  real  advantage  to  that  country. 
The  Spanish  trade  is  not  on  the  increase ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  tlic  mines  become  more  difficult 
to  work,  and  tlie  country  in  Europe  becomes  deeper 
indebted,  its  industry  diminishes.  By  an  edict 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  dated  ipth  November  1802, 
all  custom-houses  of  the  kingdom  shall  require  ccr- 
ilficatcs  of  origin  of  all  foreign  articles  and  mer- 
chandises imported  into  that  kingdom  :  these  cer- 
tificates are  to  be  attested  or  delivered  by  the  com- 
missioners of  commercial  affairs,  establislied  in  tlie 
'  provinces  or  dej)artments  of  ports  where  the  goods 
shall  be  sliipped. 
STAMP  DUTIES.  By  stat.  37  G.  III.  c.  135,  any 
""instrument,  .&c.  (except  bills  of  exchange,  promis- 
sory notes,  or  otlier  notes,  drafts,  or  orders),  liable 
to  a  stamp  of  a  particular  denomination  or  value,  and 
whereon  tliere  sliall  be  any  stamp  of  a  different  deno- 
mination or  value,  but  of  an  equ.al  or  greater  value 
with  tlic  stamp  rctpiired,  may  be  brought  to  tlie 
stamp-office,  and  upon  payment  of  tlie  duty,  and  a 
penalty  of  5I.  be  stamped  with  the  proper  stamp,  or 
if  wrote  without  a  stamp,  or  with  a  stamp  of  less 
value  than  is  required,  it  may  be  stamped,  on  pay- 
'  ment  of  a  penalty  of  i  ol.,  exclusive  of  the  duty ; 
and,  under  some  circumstances,  on  application  to  tlie 
commi-ssjoners  within  six  days  after  the  execution,  the 

penalty  may  be  remitted. 

An   agreement   entered   into    at   sea,    or   out    of 
England,    need  not    be    stamped.       i    Espin.  Rep. 

3"- 

A  stamp  of  a  different   kiiKl  than  that  directed  by 
the  statutes  will  not  be   valid,   though  of  equal  or 
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.greater  value  5  and  articles  of  agreement  sealed  can' 
not  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  stamped  with  a  deed 
stamp,  6  T.  Rep.  317;  but  if  an  award  be  sealed 
(although  not  on  a  deed  stamp),  if  the  party  delivered 
it  as  his  av>'ard,  it  is  good.  Wilson  v.  Smee,  Hilary 
Term,  1798. 

If  an  instrument,  executed  abroad,  "requires  a 
stamp  by  the  laws  of  the  country  wlicre  it  was  exe- 
cuted, a  party  cannot  sue  on  it  here,  unless  it  has 
the  stamp  required  in  the  country  wliere  it  was  exe- 
cuted.    2  £,r/'W.  Rep.  528. 

Any  alteration  upon    any  agreement,    bill,   note, 
&c.  requiring  a  stamp,  makes  it  a  new  instrument, 
and  a  new  stamp  is  necessary. 
STOCIvS.     See  Public  Funds. 
STOCIC-BROKERS.     See  Brohers,  Funds. 
STOCK-JOBBING.     Various  statutes  have  been  made 
to  restrain  the  iniquitous  practice  of  gambling  in  the 
funds  ;  but  the  wibc   and  positive  enactments  of  tlie 
legislature  liave  not  been  adequate  to  provide  a  re- 
medy commensurate  with  the  extent  of  tlie  evil. 

By  6  G.  I.  c.  18,  made  perpetual  by  10  G.  Ill  c.  8, 
all  undertakings  tending  to  the  common  grievance, 
prejudice,  and  inconvenience  of  trade,  commerce,  or 
otlier  lawful  affairs ;  and  all  public  subscriptions, 
payments,  assignments,  and  transfers,  are  declared  il- 
legal and  void  ;  and  all  sucli  undertakings  shall  be 
deemed  public  nuisances,  and  incur  the  penalties  of 
a.J»rmi/nlrr.     S.  19. 

Persons  suffering  any  damage  by  reason  of  the 
above  practices,  shall  recover  treble  damages,  with  full 
costs  of  suit.     S.  20. 

Brokers  selling  or  agreeing  to  sell  any  share  or  in- 
terest in  any  such  undertakings  by  tliis  act  declared 
unlawful  stock,  to  forfeit  500I.,  and  be  disabled  from 
acting  as  brokers.     S.21. 

By  stat.  7  and  8  G.  II.  c.  8,  all  contracts  and  agree- 
ments whatsoever,  upon  which  any  premium,  or  con- 
sideration in  tlie  nature  of  a  premium,  shall  be  given 
or  paid  for  liberty  to  pat  upon,  or  to  deliver,  receive, 
accept,  or  refuse  any  public  or  joint  stock,  or  other 
public  securities  wliatsoever,  or  any  part,  share,  or 
interest  therein,  and  also  all  wagers  and  contracts  in 
the  nature  of  puts  and  refusals  to  the  then  present 
or  future  price  or  value  of  any  such  stock  or  securi- 
ties,   shall  be  null  and  void,  and  the  money  paid 
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thereon  shall  be  restored,  or  it  may  be  recovered  by 
action  commenced  thereon  within  six  months,  with 
double  costs. 

All  persons  liable  to  be  sued  under  the  present  act 
shall  be  compellable  to  answer  upon  oath  such  bill  as 
shall  be  presented  against  them,  in  any  court  of  equity 
for  discovering  such  contract  or  wager,  such  plaintiffs, 
upon  the  filing  of  such  bill,  to  give  good  and  suffi- 
cient security  for  full  costs,  if  such  costs  shall  be  ad- 
judged to  the  defendant.     S.  2,  ^. 

All  persons  who  shall  enter  into,  make,  or  execute 
any  such  contract,  bargain,  or  agreement,  hereinbe- 
fore declared  unlawful,  except  such  persons  who  shall 
actually  and  bona  Jide,  without  covin  or  collusion, 
sue,  and  without  effect  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of 
the  money  or  premium  given,  delivered,  or  paid  as 
aforesaid ;  and  also,  except  any  person  v.-ho  shall  vo- 
luntarily, before  any  action  or  suit  commenced,  ac- 
tually and  bona  fide,  without  covin  or  collusion,  repay 
or  tender,  before  one  or  more  witnesses,  such  monies 
or  prcm.ium  as  shall  have  been  so  paid  ;  and  also,  ex- 
cept such  person  who  shall  discover  such  transactions 
in  any  court  of  equity,  shall  forfeit  500I. ;  and  all 
brokers,  agents,  scriveners,  or  other  persons  negociat- 
ing  or  writing  such  contract,  bargain,  or  agreement, 
shall  likewise  forfeit  500I.,  one  moiety  to  the  king, 
and  the  other  to  the  informer.     S.  6. 

No  money,  or  other  consideration  whatsoever,  shall 
.  be  voluntarily  given,  paid,  had,  or  received  for  the 
;  compounding,  satisfying,  or  making  up  any  differ- 
ence for  the  not  delivering,  transfen-ing,  having,  or 
receiving  any  public  or  joint  stock,  or  other  public 
securities,  or  for  the  not  performing  of  any  contract 
or  agreement  so  stipulated  or  agreed  to  be  perform- 
ed ;  but  that  every  such  contract  and  agreement  shall 
be  specifically  performed  and  executed  on  all  sides, 
and  the  stock  or  security  thereby  agreed  to  be  as- 
signed, transferred,  or  delivered,  shall  be  actually  so 
done,  and  the  money  or  otlier  consideration  thereby 
agreed  to  be  given  and  paid  for  the  same,  shall  also  be 
actually  and  really  given  and  paid  -,  and  all  persons 
who  shall  voluntarily  compound,  make  up,  pay,  sa- 
tisfy, take,  or  receive  such  difference,  money,  or  other 
consideration  whatsoever,  for  not  delivering,  trans- 
ferring, having,  or  receiving  such  stock  or  other  se- 
curity so  agreed  to  be  transferred,  assigned,  had,  or 
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received  (except  as  hereinafter  provided),  shall  forfeit 
icol.     S.  5. 

Any  stock  or  other  security  agreed  to  be  paid  for 
on  a  certain  day,  and  which  shall  at  such  day  be  neg- 
lected to  be  paid  for,  may  be  sold  to  any  other  persons 
for  the  best  price  which  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
buyer  shall  make  good  the  damage  which  shall  be  sus- 
tained thereby.     S.6. 

If  the  stock  or'other  security  so  agreed  to  be  taken 
at  the  time  prefixed,  the  buyer  may  purchase  other 
stock,  and  recover  the  damage  which  shall  be  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  the  not  delivering  or  not  trans- 
ferring such  stock  or  other  securities.     S.  7. 

All  contracts  and  agreements  whatsoever  made 
or  entered  into  for  the  buying,  selling,  nssi^.n- 
ing,  or  transferring  any  public  or  joint  stock,  or  other 
public  securities  whatsoever,  or  of  any  part,  share,  cr 
interest  therein,  whereof  the  person  or  persons  con- 
tracting or  agreeing,  or  on  whose  behalf  the  con- 
tract  or  agreement  shall  be  made,  to  sell,  assign,  and 
transfer  the  same,  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  making 
such  contract  or  agreement,  be  actually  possessed  of, 
or  entitled  unto,  in  his,  her,  or  their  own  name  or 
names,  or  in  the  name  or  names  of  a  trustee  or 
trustees,  to  their  use,  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  ;  and  all  and  every 
person  whatsoever  contracting  or  agreeing,  or  on 
whose  behalf,  or  with  whose  consent  any  contract  or 
agreement  shall  be  made  to  sell,  assign,  or  transfer 
any  public  or  joint  stock  or  stocks,  or  other  public 
securities,  whereof  such  person  or  persons  shall  not, 
a'  the  time  of  making  such  contract  or  agreement,  be 
actually  possessed  of,  or  entitled  unto,  in  his,  her,  or 
their  own  name  or  names,  or  in  the  name  or  names 
of  a  trustee  or  trustees,  to  their  use,  or  their  own 
right  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  500I. ;  and  every  bro- 
ker or  agent  who  shall  negociatc,  transact,  or  inter- 
meddle in  the  making,  or  procuring  to  be  made, 
any  such  contract  or  agreement  as  aforesaid,  and 
shall  know  tluit  the  person  or  persons  by  whom,  and 
on  whose  behalf  such  contract  or  agreement  shall  be 
made,  is  or  are  possessed  of  or  entitled  unto  the  stock 
or  security,  concerning  which  such  contract  or  agree- 
ment shall  be  made   as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  icol. 

S.  8, 

Every  broker  or  other  pei-son  who  shall  negociate 

or 
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or  act  as. a  broker,  receiving  bvokernge  in  the  biU'- 
jng,  selling,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  of  the  said 
public  or  joint  stocks,  or  other  public  securities,  shall 
respectively  keep  a  book  or  register,  which  shall  be 
called  the  broker's  book,  in  which  he  shall  fairly, 
justly,  and  truly  enter  all  contracts  and  bargains  that 
he  shall  from  time  to  time  make  between  any  person 
or  persons  whatsoever,  on  the  day  of  making  such  con- 
tract or  agreement,  together  with  tlie  names  of  the 
principal  parties,  as  well  buyers  as  sellers,  and  also 
the  day  of  making  such  contract  or  agreement,  to 
the  intent  and  purpof.e  that  such  broker  or  brokers, 
and  other  person  or  persons  acting  or  negociating  as 
such  as  aforesaid,  shall  from  time  to  time  produce 
such  book  or  register,  when  thereunto  lawfully  re- 
quired ;  and  in  case  such  broker,  or  person  acting  or 
negociating  as  such,  who  shall  not  keep  such  book 
or  register,  or  shall  wilfully  omit  to  enter  therein 
fairly,  justly,  and  truly  any  such  contract,  bargain,  or 
agreement  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  every  such  oftence 
or  omission,  forfeit  50I. 

Nothing  in  this  act  to  alter  the  mode  of  contracts 
for  stock  made  with  the  privity  of  the  accountant 
general  in  chancery,  nor  to  prevent  persons  from 
lending  money  on  public  stocks,  nor  to  prevent  the 
redelivery  thereof  ow  repayment  of  money  so  lent. 

Application  of  penalties.  One  moiety  to  the  king, 
and  the  other  to  the  informer. 

Upon  the  above  statute  the  following  cases  have 
been  decided. 

If  two  persons  engage  jointly  in  a  stock-jobbing 
transaction,  and  incur  losses,  and  emplov  a  broker  to 
pay  the  difl'erences,  and  one  of  them  repay  the 
broker,  with  tlie  privity  and  consent  of  the  other, 
the  whole  sum,  he  may  recover  a  moiety  from  that 
other,  in  an  action  for  money  paid  to  his  use,  notwith- 
standing the  above  abstracted  statute  of  7  G.  II.  c. 
8,  which  avoids  and  declares  illegal  all  stock-jobbing 
transactions.  Pdiie  v.  Haiinisy,  M.  30  G.  III.  3  T.  R. 
418. 

But  in  case  of  such  illegal  transaction,  if  one  part- 
ner pay  money  for  another  without  an  express  autho- 
rity, he  cannot  receive  it  back.     3  T.  R.  418. 

Where  persons  engaged  in  stock-jobbing  are  also 
concerned  in  making  real  transfers  of  stock,  and 
the  balance  is  paid  upon  the  whole  bv  one  for  both 
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of  them,  a  moiety  of  the  money  paid  on  the  real 
transactions  may  be  recovered,  even  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  other  part  could  not.  3  T.  R. 
418. 

A  broker  who  contracts  with  others  for  the  sale 
of  stock  at  a  future  day,  by  the  authority  of  the 
principal,  who  afterwards  refuses  to  make  good  his 
bargain,  cannot  by  paying  the  difference  to  such 
third  persons  maintain  an  action  on  an  implied  as- 
sumpsit against  his  principal  for  the  amount.  If  the 
principal  were  really  possessed  of  the  stock  so  bar- 
gained to  be  sold,  such  contract  is  not  illegal  within 
the  7  G.  II.  c.  8,  against  stock-jobbing,  although  the 
broker  did  not  disclo^j  the  name  of  his  principal  at 
the  time  of  the  bargain  made;  and  the  purchaser 
may  maintain  an  action  for  the  diffei-ence  against 
the  principal.      Child  v.  Morlcy,   8  T.  R.  610. 

Parol  evidence  cannot  be  given  of  the  transfer  of 
stock,  but  copies  from  the  books  of  the  Bank  must 
be  proved.  Bretton  v.  Cope,  Pcake  N.  P,  p.  31.  But 
a  transfer  of  stock  is  evidence  on  a  plea  of  payment 
to  an  action  on  a  bond.      IhiJ. 

An  action  on  the  case  will  lie  against  the  Bank  for 
refusing  to  transfer  stock.  Rex  v.  the  Bank  of  Eii^lainl, 
M.  21  G.  III.  Z)o«^.  524. 

Stock  given  by  will  does  not  vest  immediately  in 
the  legatee,  but  in  the  executor  or  administrator  in 
trust  for  him.      Ibid. 

An  action  will  not  lie  as  for  money  had  and  re- 
ceived to  recover  back  stock  in  any  of  the  publig 
funds  ;  for  stock  is  not  money,  and  the  remedy  should 
be  by  bill  in  chancery.  The  above  point  was  deter- 
mined in  an  action  to  recover  back  500I.  India  stock, 
transferred  to  the  defendant  by  the  bankrupt  after  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  committed.  Nightingale  v.  Devisme, 
2  Blaeh.  Rep.  684. 

An  agreement  to  pay  a  per  centage  upon  the  day 
on  which  any  money  should  be  received  by  the  de- 
fendant, through  the  means  of  the  plaintitl's  infor- 
mation, does  not  entitle  the  plaintiiFto  the  stipulated 
reward,  upon  the  transfer  of  stock  in  consequence  of 
such  information,  although  he  might  afterwards  re- 
ceive the  dividends  thereon,  yones  v.  Brinley,  Mich. 
41  G.III, 

Ouere  as  to  the  dividends  received,  which  were  due 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer.     IbiJ. 

In 
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la  estimating  the  measure  of  damages  in  an  action 
for  breach  of  an  engagement  to  replace  stock  on  a 
given  day,  the  stock  must  be  estimated  according  to 
the  highest  value  as  it  stood  at  the  time  oi'"  the  trial, 
there  having  been  no  ofier  of  the  defendant  to  re- 
place it  in  the  intermediate  time  while  the  market 
was  rising,  S/jcphcrd  executor  v.  Johnson  Hilary,  42 
G.  III.  See  Considerations,  Illegal  Funds,  Public 
Funds. 

STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  containing 
about  70,000  inhabitants  ;  for  its  exports  and  trade, 
see  Sweden. 

STOPPING  GOODS  IN  TRANSITU.  When 
the  merchant  has  consigned  goods  to  a  person  who  is 
in  suspicious  circumstances  with  respect  to'his  credit, 
the  owner,  whilst  such  goods  are  on  the  passage,  and 
before  they  come  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  con- 
signee, may  recal  the  ^wsscssion,  and  prevent  the  deli- 
very. This  is  termed  stopping  in  transitu,  or  whilst  the 
goods  are  on  their  passage,  and  not  actually  in  the 
possession  or  within  the  power  of  the  consignee. 

When  goods  have  been  delivered  into  the  actual  or 
constructive  possession  of  the  buyer,  they  cannot  be 
reclaimed  ;  but  they  may,  if  found  remaining  unsold 
in  the  hands  of  an  insolvent  factor. 

Delivery  of  goods  on  board  a  ship  chartered  by  the 
consignee,  is  considered  as  a  delivery  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  consignee,  and  the  consignor  cannot  re- 
take them  out  of  such  ship ;  but  a  delivery  to  a 
common  carrier,  whether  by  water  or  land,  even  if 
specially  named  and  appointed  by  the  consignee,  al- 
though such  delivery  vests  the  property  in  the  con- 
signee to  many  purposes,  leaves  to  the  consignor  this 
equitable  right  of  stopping  the  goods  ;  and  the  law 
is  the  same  in  the  case  of  delivery  to  a  packer  ap- 
pointed by  the  buyer  So  if  goods  are  sent  by  sea  to 
a  certain  port,  to  be  forwarded  from  thence  by  land 
to  the  residence  of  the  consignee,  and,  upon  the 
ship's  arrival  at  the  port,  are  delivered  to  a  wharfin- 
ger, who  receives  them  on  the  part  of  the  consignee 
to  be  forwarded  to  him  accordingly,  they  arc  subject 
to  this  right  of  the  consignor  in  the  hands  of  the 
wharfinger ;  yet  in  a  case  of  goods  sent  by  a  wag- 
gon, which  arrived  at  an  inn  in  London,  where  the 
waggon  usually  puts  up,  and  which  were  attacked  by 
a  creditor  of  the  vendee,  according  to  the  custom  of 
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London,  and  which  in  that  situation  were  claimed 
by  his  assignee,  he  having  become  bankrupt,  it  was 
held,  that  the  vendor  could  not  afterwards  counter- 
mand the  delivery  of  goods,  being  deemed  to  have 
arrived  at  the  end  of  their  destined  journey,  and  the 
consignee  to  have  done  that  which  was  equivalent  to 
taking  actual  possession,  the  removal  of  the  goods 
being  impracticable,  on  account  of  t!ie  attachment. 
And  where  a  ship  which  ought  to  have  performed 
quarantine,  came  into  port  without  doing  so,  and  the 
assignee  of  the  consignee,  who  had  received  the  bill 
of  lading,  but  had  become  bankrupt,  went  on  board 
immediately,  and  claimed  the  goods,  and  opened 
some  of  the  chests,  and  put  a  person  on  board  to 
keep  possession  ;  and  the  sliip  being  the  same  day 
ordered  out  of  port  to  perform  quarantine,  an  agent 
of  the  consignor  having  received  another  bill  of  lad- 
ing, claimed  tlie  goods  of  the  mister  during  the  per- 
forming quarantine :  it  was  held  by  Lord  Kenyon,  at 
the  trial  of  an  action  brought  by  the  consignor  against 
the  assignees,  who  afterwards  obtained  possession  of 
the  goods,  that  the  right  of  the  consignor  to  stop 
the  goods  in  irnnsif:/  existed  when  the  claim  was  made 
on  his  belialf,  because  the  voyage  was  not  at  end  until 
the  performance  of  quarantine,  and  the  consignee  had 
no  right  to  divest  the  right  of  stopping  /«  transitu  by 
taking  possession  before  the  conclusion  of  the  voy- 
age ;  and  the  plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict  accordingly. 

If  the  consignor  indorses,  and  tr.ansmits  the  bill  of 
lading,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement,  and  in  trust, 
to  indemnify  against  acceptances  or  the  like,  he  can- 
not countermand  the  delivery  and  take  back  the 
goods  while  the  trust  and  object  of  the  consignment 
remain  unsatisfied,  nor  must  the  master  redeliver  them 
to  him  ;  and  if  the  master  has  begun  to  unload,  and 
delivered  part  of  the  cargo  to  the  consignee,  the 
consignor's  right  to  countermand  is  wholly  at  an  end, 
and  cannot  be  exercised  over  the  residue  of  the  cargo. 
Slubey  and  another  against  Heyivard  and  others,  2 
Hen.  Black.  504.  The  right  of  stopping  goods  in 
transitu  does  not,  however,  belong  to  a  person  who 
had  only  a  lien  without  a  property  in  them. 

Whether  a  bill  of  lading  is  by  law  :\n  instrument 
assignable  and  negotiable   in  the  same  manner  as  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  a  question  of  considerable  conse- 
quence.    It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  both  of  the 
4  K  l.iv.yer 
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lawyer  anJ  merchant,  that  by  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants, bil's  of  lading,  expressing  goods  to  have 
been  shipped  by  any  person  to  be  delivered  to  order 
or  assigns,  are,  before  the  ship's  arrival,  negotiable 
and  transferrable  by  him  to  any  other  person,  by  his 
indorsing  his  name,  and  delivering  or  transmitting 
the  same  so  indorsed  to  such  other  person,  and  that 
fay  such  indorsement,  delivery,  and  transmission  to 
such  other  person,  the  property  is  transferred  to  such 
other  person. 

Bv  a  late  decision,  if  the  master,  being  required 
to  deliver  the  goods  to  an  agent  of  the  consignor, 
either  expressly  engage  to  do  so,  or  says  that  he  vsrill 
rot  part  with  them  until  he  is  certain  of  a  safe  de- 
livery, and  afterwards  deliver  them  to  the  consignee, 
or  the  persons  claiming  under  him,  he  will  be  respon- 
sible to  the  consignor,  provided  it  shall  turn  out  that 
the  consignor"  was  legally  entitled  to  countermand  the 
delivery  and  take  back  the  goods.  In  general,  where 
two  opposite  parties  claim  a  right  to  receive  the  goods, 
both  or  either  of  them  will  be  v/illing  to  give  an  in- 
d'.mnity  to  the  master,  and  the  master  should  in 
prudence  deliver  the  goods  to  the  party  upon  whose 
indenmity  he  can  most  safely  rely  :  but  if  a  satisfac- 
tory indt-mniiy  is  not  offered,  the  master  must  exer- 
cise a  discretion  ;  then,  if  the  bill  of  lading  has  not 
been  assigned  over  by  the  consignee,  and  he  has  failed, 
the  master  should  deliver  to  the  person  v.'ho  claims 
for  the  use  of  the  consignor.  If  the  consignor  has 
endorsed  bills  of  lading  to  different  persons,  the 
master  should  deliver  to  those  to  whom  the  consignor 
first  made  the  endorsement.  If  the  consicrnee  has 
assigned  the  bill  of  lading,  and  the  validity  of  the 
a<.signment  be  questionable,  it  seems  most  proper  for 
the  master  to  deposit  the  goods  in  a  place  of  safety, 
and  apply  to  the  court  of  chancery  by  way  of  inter- 
pleader, to  compel  the  contending  parties  to  litifate 
their  rights  by  an  action  between  themselves.  Aftlls 
V.  Ball,  2  Bos.  and  Pull.  457.     See  Bankrupt,  Lien. 

vSTORE,  Bill  of.     See  Bill  of  Stores. 

SURETY,  is  a  bail,  that  undertakes  for  another  in  a 
criminal  case,  or  action  of  trespass.  In  cases  of 
bankruptcy,  the  surety  cannot  prove  until  he  has  paid 
the  money  for  which  he  became  responsible.  Sec  Bail, 
BiinkrupUy. 

SURINAM.     This  province  is  situated  on  the  conti- 
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nent  of  America,  between  5  and  7  deg.  north  lati- 
tude, having  the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko  and  the 
Atlantic  on  the  north,  Cayenne  on  the  east,  Ama- 
zonia on  the  south,  and  Terra  Firma  on  the  west. 
The  Dutch,  from  whom  it  v.-as  taken  during  the  late 
war,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace, 
claim  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oroo- 
noko to  the  river  Marowyne,  on  which  are  situated 
their  colonics  of  Essequibo,  Demarara,  Berbice,  and 
Surinam.  The  latter  begins  with  the  river  Saramacha, 
and  ends  v.ith  the  Marov.'^'ne,  including  a  length  of 
coast  of  170  miles.  The  climate  in  September,  Oc- 
tober, and  November,  is  unhealthy,  particularly  to 
strangers.  The  colony  contains  near  600  plantations  o£ 
from  500  to  20c  acres  each,  which  are  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  producing  annually 
about  14,000  hogfiheads  of  sugar,  8, cco,oco  pounds 
of  coffee,  500,000  pounds  of  cocoa,  and  800,000  pounds 
of  cotton.  Rum  might  be  distilled  here.  Indigo, 
ginger,  rice,  and  tobacco,  have  been,  and  may  be 
further  cultivated,  and  many  other  articles.  In  the 
woods  arc  found  many  kinds  of  good  and  durable 
timber,  and  some  woods  for  ornamental  purposes, 
particularly  a  kind  of  mahogany  called  copic.  The 
soil  is  perhaps  as  rich  and  luxuriant  as  any  in  the 
world.  Paramaribo,  situate  on  the  Surinam  river, 
four  leagues  from  the  sea,  is  the  principal  town  in 
Surinam. 

SWABIA,  a  circle  of  Germany,  of  considerable  extent, 
but,  in  general,  badly  cultivated,  though  in  some 
particular  spots  agriculture  is  carried  to  a  high  pitch. 
In  regard  to  other  riches  besides  those  which  arise 
from  the  soil,  it  is  merely  able  to  supply  itself, 
and  exports  a  few  cloths,  skins,  and  metal.  Its 
imports  consist  of  East  and  West  India  produce,  and 
some  French  and  English  fine  manufactures,  wines 
and  br.indies. 

SWEDEN,  a  large  kingdom  of  Europe.  It  contains 
about  3,ooo,coo  of  inhabitants,  and  30,000  squire 
leagues.  Stockholm  is  the  capital.  Longitude  i3^. 
east,  latitude  59.  20. 

Sweden  manufactures  cloth,  glass,  and  most  sorts 
of  articles  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  in 
J783  exported  to  the  amount  of  about  1,500,0001.  in 
different  articles,  of  which  bar-iron,  WTOught-iron, 
cast-iron  in  cannons  and  other  things,  steel,  copper, 

brass. 
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brass,  alum,  viirlol,  salt  herrings,  pitch,  tar,  and 
timber,  were  the  chief.  The  iron  and  steel  are  of 
very  superior  qualities. 

The  imports  are  drugs,  groceries,  and  East  and 
West  India  produce,  PVench,  Rhenish,  and  Por- 
tugal wines,  brandies,  and  corn  from  Poland  and 
Prussia  •,  also  tobacco,  wool,  together  with  a  variety 
of  articles  of  luxury.  The  staple  article  of.Sweden  is 
indisputably  iron,  but  it  might  carry  its  commerce 
mtich  farther  than  it  does. 
SWITZERLAND,  a  country  divided  into  a  confedera- 
tion of  1 3  republics  or  cantons,  bounded  by  France 
on  the  west,  Tyrol  on  the  east,  on  the  north  by  the 
P>lack  Forest  and  Swabia,  and  on  the  south  by  Savoy 
and  the  country  of  Milan.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
before  the  last  troubles  amounted  to  about  2,000,000, 
and  it  is  about  3000  square  leagues  in  extent. 

The  soil  of  Switzerland,  which  is  mountainous,  is 
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very  Tariablc,  and  its  chief  commerce  consists  in  the 
cattle  it  is  enabled  to  sell  to  its  neighbours,  lliere  is 
also  a  considerable  manufacture  of  watches  and  clocks 
carried  on  by  the  people  in  that  country,  who  in  their 
manners,  habits  of  economy,  and  industry,  very  much 
resemble  those  of  Savoy. 

The  manufactures  of  Switzerland  consist  of  muslins 
and  printed  cottons  of  all  sorts,  table  linen,  plain 
linen  cloth,  light  stuffs  of  silk  and  silk  and  cotton, 
ribbons  of  different  qualities  and  taste,  white  and 
coloured  handkerchiefs,  brass  and  iron  ware :  and 
watch  and  clock  work,  horses,  cattle,  skins,  and 
cheese,  are  the  principal  articles  of  exportation.  As 
for  the  cloths  manufactured  there,  a  great  part  is  sold 
at  the  fair  of  Beauccaire.  The  first  productions  of 
this  country  are  brave  soldiers  and  liberty,  but  the 
present  circumstances  have  laid  an  embargo  on  all 
such  sort  of  commodities. 
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TARE  AND  TRET.  Tare  is  an  allowance  made  for 
any  defect,  waste,  or  diminution  in  the  weight, 
quantity,  or  quality  of  goods.  Tare  is  also  an 
abatement  or  deduction  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
chests,  casks,  bags,  &c.  3V*-/  is  an  allowance  made 
for  the  water  or  dust  that  may  be  mixed  with 
any  commodity,  which  is  generally  four  pounds  for 
every  one  hundred  and  four  pounds  weight.  See 
Custom  house. 

TEA.     See  Experts,  Imports,  Customs,  and  Excise. 

TENDER,  is  the  offering  of  money  to  do  some  act  to 
save  some  penalty.  Thus,  money  may  be  offered  in 
payment  of  any  debt.  By  various  statutes  also  a  tender 
of  amends  is  authorized,  where,  in  other  cases,  such 
a  tender  would  not  be  allowed,  such  as  in  actions 
against  magistrates  or  officers  of  the  revenue. 

Tender  of  money  on  a  bond  is  to  be  made  to  the 
person  of  the  obligee  at  the  day  appointed,  to  save 
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the  penalty  and  forfeiture  of  the  bond  -,  and  it  ought 
to  be  done  before  witnesses,  although,  if  the  obliger 
be  afterwards  found,  he  must  nevertheless  still  pay  it  : 
but  if  the  obligor  be  to  do  any  collateral  thing,  or 
which  is  no  part  of  the  obligation,  as  to  deliver  a 
horse,  &c.  and  the  obligor  offer  to  do  his  part,  and 
the  obligee  refuses  it,  the  condition  is  performed, 
and  the  obligation  for  ever  discharged,  i  Inst.  207, 
208. 

Upon  an  award  to  pay  money  upon  a  certain  day 
at  a  certain  place,  the  party  who  is  to  pay  the  money 
must  remain  upon  such  day  witli  the  money  until  after 
sun-set.     2  Cro.  243. 

All  tenders  at  common  law,  or  by  statute,  must  be 
made  before  the  writ  is  sued  out. 

A  right  to  damages  on  account  of  the  non-payment 
of  a  debt,  or  non-performance  of  a  duty,  may,  after 
being  taken  away  by  a  tender  and  refusal,  be  revived 
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again  by  a  demand  subsequent  to  the  tender  and  re- 
fusal, as  a  new  cause  of  action  arises  upon  the  non-pay- 
ment or  non -performance  thereof  upon  such  demand. 

In  case  of  a  plea  of  tender  as  to  part,  and  non-as- 
sumpsit as  to  the  residue,  and  the  issue  on  tender  be- 
ing found  for  the  defendant,  and  the  balance  proved 
under  40s.  the  defendant,  although  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  will  not  be  entitled  to  costs 
under  23  G.  II.  c  33.  s.  19.  Nor  in  case  of  a  set-off, 
producing  a  similar  effect.    Doug.  448. 

A  defendant  cannot  be  permitted  to  plead  iion- 
aisuiupsit  to  the  whole  debt,  and  a  tender  as  to  part 
of  it.     4  T.R.I. 

If  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  does  not  admit  the 
tender,  he  should  not  take  the  money  out  of  court  -, 
for,  by  taking  it,  he  admits  the  same  to  be  right : 
,  but  if  he  admits  it,  and  proceeds  for  further  damages, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  tender  was  inadequate  to 
cover  his  demand,  he  may  take  the  money  out  of 
court,  enter  an  acquittal  as  to  the  tender,  or  confess 
the  same  in  his  replication,  and  proceed  on  the  general 
issue  for  the  remainder.  Ld.  Raym.  T774.  But  if  he 
admits  the  tender,  and  enters  an  acquittal  without 
going  for  further  damages,  he  must  pay  the  defendant 
his  costs.     Barnes,  227- 

A  tender  may  be  made  of  money  in  bags,  without 
shewing  or  counting  it,  if  it  can  be  proved  the  bag 
actually  contained  the  sum  so  tendered.  5  Rep.  115. 
A  tender  in  bank  notes  will  be  sufficient,  unless  the 
creditor  expressly  refuses  them,  and  insists  upon  cash. 
3  T.  R.  554.  If  a  tender  be  made  of  more  than  is 
due,  such  tender  will  be  good.  5  T.  R.  Tender  of 
the  money  is  requisite  on  contracts  for  goods  sold  to 
entitle  the  party  to  an  action  of  trover,  and  a  tender 
cf  stock  sold  for  so  much  money,  if  it  be  well  made, 
will  entitle  the  party  to  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid. 
,     3&//i.  J43. 

TERRITORY,  R.'g/^ts  of.  See  Laiv  0/ NatL„s. 
THAMES  POLICE.  The  depredations  on  the  river 
having  been  committed  to  such  an  alarming  extent, 
the  interference  of  the  legislature  became  necessary, 
and  the  following  river  police  regulations  were  adopt- 
ed. By  Stat.  40  G.  III.  c.  87,  a  public  office  is  estab- 
hshed  near  Wapping  New  Stairs,  for  determininp- 
complaints  of  offences  committed  on  the  river 
Thames. 
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By  s.  1 2  of  this  act,  suspected  persons  and  reputed 
thieves,  frequenting  the  river,  and  the  quays  and 
warehouses,  Sec.  adjoining,  with  a  felonious  intent, 
may  be  apprehended  by  the  constables  or  surveyors,, 
and  conveyed  before  the  special  justices,  or  any  other 
justice  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  there  is  just  ground 
to  suspect  such  their  intent,  they  shall  be  deemed 
rogues  and  vagabonds  within  the  meaning  of  the  1 7  th 
G.  II.  c.  5,  and  may  be  imprisoned. 

By  s.  14,  persons  employed  in  the  landing  or  ware- 
housing goods  and  merchandizes,  who  shall  wilfully 
cause  or  suffer  to  be  broken,  bruised,  pierced,  start- 
ed, cut,  torn,  or  otherwise  injured,  any  cask, 
box,  chest,  bag,  or  other  package,  containing,  or 
being  designed  and  prepared  for  containing  any  such 
goods  or  merchandizes,  while  on  board  of  any  barge, 
lighter,  or  other  craft,  lying  in  the  same  river,  or 
any  quay,  wharf,  or  landing  place  adjacent  to  the 
same,  or  in,  or  in  the  way  to  or  from  any  warehouse 
to  or  from  which  such  package  shall  have  been  remov- 
ed, removing,  or  about  to  be  removed,  with  intent 
that  the  contents  of  such  package  should  be  spilled  or 
dropped,  every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  any 
sum  not  exceeding  40s.  nor  less  than  los.  and  shall, 
on  conviction,  be  committed  for  one  calendar  month, 
determinable  upon  the  payment  of  such  penalty  ;  and 
the  magistrates  before  whom  such  conviction  shall 
have  taken  place,  may  cause  a  description  of  the  of- 
fender and  the  offence  to  be  published  in  any  news- 
paper.    S.  14. 

Persons  letting  fall  or  throwing  into  the  river  any 
article,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  seizure  or 
discovery  of  any  goods  unlawfully  obtained,  are  guilty 
-of  a  misdemeanour;  and  if  any  of  apparent  value 
shall  be  let  fall  into  the  boat,  &c.  without  the  privity 
of  the  owner,  the  boat  may  be  seized,  and  every 
person  therein,  or  suspected  person  near  thereto, 
conveyed  before  the  special  justices  or  justices  of  the 
jurisdiction,  and  if  not  made  appear  that  this  did  not 
proceed  from  any  fraudulent  design,  the  parties  shall 
be  deemed  guilty.     S.  15. 

If,  on  information  on  oath,  it  shall  appear  to  the 
justices  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  for  suspecting 
that  any  of  the  cargo  of  any  vessel,  or  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's stores,  &c.  have  been  unlawfully  obtained,  and 
are  concealed,  they,  or  any  justices  in  thtir  jurisdic- 
tions. 
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tions,  may  c.uisa  the  place  to  be  searched  by  day  or 
by  night,  and  by  force,  if  necessary ;  and  if  any  be 
-  found,  and  be  not  made  appear  by  what  lawful  means 
the  same  came  deposited,  the  person  in  whose  house 
the  same  shiill  be  found,  and  the  persons  appearing  to 
have  been  privy  to  the  dejiositing,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.     S.  i6. 

Every  person  who^  to  prevent  any  articles  from 
being  seized  on  suspicion  of  being  stolen,  or,  beinj; 
produced  as  evidence,  shall  frame  any  false  bill  of 
parcels,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour, 
and  may  be  advertised.     S.  i  7. 

Where  the  production  of  the  party  from  whom 
any  goods  have  been  bou;;ht  would  exempt  any  per- 
son from  being  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour 
under  the  last  recited  act,  such  production  shall  be 
stifficient,  unless  the  account  given  be  satisfactory  to 
the  justice,  who,  otherwise  may  adjudge  the  party 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.    S.  i3.     See  Bum  Boats. 

TOBACCO.       See    Exports,    Imports,    Customs,    and 
.  Excise. 

TONNAGE.  By  itat.  42  G.  III.  c.  43,  certain  duties 
are  imposed  upon  certain  descriptions  of  goods  ;  these 
•  duties  are  substituted  for  those  imposed  by  the  con- 
voy act.  By  this  act  additional  duties  on  customs 
shall  be  levied  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize 
imported  or  exported  to  or  from  Great  Britain,  as 
specified  in  the  said  act  ;  except  such  description  of 
goods  as  are  mentioned  in  this  act,  which,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  shall  be  exempt. 

Where  the  iluties  are  charged  according  to  value, 
it  shall  be  taken  as  at  the  port  of  importation,  deduct- 
ing the  duties  payable  on  the  importation  thereof  by 
this  or  any  other  act,  and  ascertained  according  to 
the  27th  G.  III.  c.  13  J  antl  if  not  truly  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  the  goods 
iinay  be  detained  by  the  officers  of  the  customs.  S.  2. 
If  the  real  value  cannot  be  ascertained  without  the 
same  being  landed  and  examined,  a  deposit  may  be 
made  by  the  importer  to  secure  the  new  duties,  and 
after  the  value  of  the  goods  shall  have  been  nscer- 
tained,  the  additional  duties  shall  be  paid  before  the 
goods  shall  be  delivered  to  the  importer  ;  and  if  their 
value  cannot  be  ascertained  without  being  sold,  so  as 
to  enable  the  importer  to  make  a  true  entry,  the  goods, 
after  the  duties  charged  thereon  by  any  former  act. 
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may  be  uold,  such  deposit  having  been  made  as  afore- 
said, and  the  entry  of  such  goods  shall  in  such  case 
be  completed  within  seven  days  after  such  sale,  and  the 
new  and  additional  duties  hereby  imposed  shall  be  paid- 
upon  the  v:ilue  thereof,  according  to  the  price  which 
the  goods  produced  at  the  sale,  sr.ch  price  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  aath  of  the  import-r  or  proprietor, 
or  his  known  agent  or  factor,  before  the  collector  or 
comptroller  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  importa- 
tion.    S.  3. 

No  wine  imported  subsequent  to  October  r,  rSor, 
shall  be  taken  out  of  any  warehouse  where  it  is  depo- 
sited under  his  majesty's  locks,  until  the  additional 
duties  shall  have  been  paid.    S.  4. 

\\  here  the  diuies  upon  goods  imported  by  the 
East  India  Company  are  charged  according  to  valv/e, 
such  value  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  gross  price 
which  such  goods  produce  at  the  public  sales  of  the 
said  company.     S.  5. 

The  additional  duties  payable  by  the  East  India 
Company  upon  goods  by  them  imported,  shall  be 
paid  or  secured  in  such  manner,  and  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations,  as  are  directed  with  respect  to 
the  payment  of  any  former  duties  imposed  by  any 
acts  in  force  before  the  12th  of  May  1802,  uponsut.H 
goods,  merchandizes,  &c.  re.«pectively  imported  by 
the  said  compa.^y.     S.  6. 

Where  prize  goods  are  to  be  charged  according  to 
their  value,  such  value  shall  be  ascertained  by  the 
gross  price  at  which  such  goods  shall  be  publicly  sold, 
without  any  deduction  or  abatement  whatsoever. 
S.  7- 

By  the  8th  section,  the  following  articles  are  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  this  act  upon  impor- 
ialioii. 

Bullion,  or  foreign  coin  of  gold  or  silver. 
Fresh  fish,  British,  taken  and   imported  in   British 
built  ships  or  vessels,  owned,  navigated,   and  re- 
gistered according  to  law. 
Turbots  and  lobsters,  however  taken  or  imported. 
Corn  or  grain. 
Flax,  rough  or  undricd. 
Sugar. 

Cinnamon,  cloves,  macr,  and  nutmegs  ;  and  furs  and 
skins  of  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  any 
British  colony  or  plantation  in  America. 

Sneep' 
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Sheep's  wool. 

Spanish  wool. 

'i  obacco,  coffee,  cocoa  nuts,  or  rice,  imported  and 
warehoused,  unless  and  until  such  tobacco,  coffee, 
cocoa  nuts,  or  rice,  shall  be  taken  out  of  sucli 
warehouse  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  or  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain ;  in  which  case  the  said 
new  and  additional  duties  shall  be  paid  to  the  pro- 
per olKcer  of  the  customs,  before  such  tobacco, 
coffee,  cocoa  nuts,  or  xice,  shall  be  delivered  out 
of  such  warehouse  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  used 
or  consumed. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  Ireland,  imported  directly 
from  thence  into  Great  Britain. 

Gjods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company- 
Goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manuficture  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  imported  into 
Great  Britain  directly  from  the  said  islands  respec- 
tively, in  case  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize 
were  allowed  by  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament  in 
force  on  or  immediately  before  the  passing  this  act, 
to  be  imported  without  the  payment  of  any  cus- 
toms or  other  duties,  except  such  excise  or  other 
duty  as  is  now  or  shall  hereafter  for  the  time 
being,  be  due  and  payable  for  the  like  goods  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  ; 
subject  nevertheless  to  all  the  rules,  regulations, 
restrictions,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  to  which 
the  same  are  liable  wlien  imported  from  the  said 
islands  without  payment  of  the  customs  or  other 
duties  as  aforesaid,  under  the  authority  of  any  act 
or  acts  of  parliament  in  force  on  or  immediately 
before  the  passing  of  this  act. 

Goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  being  of  the  growth 
and  produce  of  any  foreign  colony,  island,  or  plan- 
tation in  America,  and  imported  into  Great  Britain 
directly  from  any  such  colony,  island,  or  plantation 
in  any  British  built  ship  or  vessel,  owned,  navi- 
gated, and  registered  according  to  law,  or  in  any 
ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  any  of  the  subjects  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  of  any  other 
country  or  place  in  amity  with  his  majesty,  pro- 
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vided  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  shall  be 
permitted  to  be  landed  and  warehoused  in  Great 
Britain,  by  virtue  of  and  under  the  authority  of 
any  order  or  orders  of  his  majesty  in  council :  pro- 
vided also,  that  in  case  any  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize  shall  be  taken  out  of  any  such  ware- 
house, for  the  purpose  of  being  used  or  consumed 
in  Great  Britain,  the  said  new  and  additional  duties 
shall  be  paid  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs, 
before  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  shall 
be  delivered  out  of  any  such  warehouse  for  the 
purpose  of  being  so  used  or  consumed. 
Articles  of  provision  which  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
entered  and  landed  in  Great  Britain  without  pay- 
ment of  any  duty  of  customs,  by  virtue  and  under 
the  authority  of  any  order  or  orders  of  his  majesty 
in  council. 

Importers  of  the  produce  of  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  directly  from  Newfoundland,  may  give  bond 
in  treble  the  estimated  duty  on  such  fish,  oil,  or  other 
produce  of  the  said  fishery,  that  such  produce  shall 
be  duly  exported  from  Great  Britain,  or  that  the  ad- 
ditional duties  imposed  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  within 
twelve  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  such  bond. 
S.  9. 

Where  the  duties  on  exportation  of  goods  are 
charged  according  to  the  value,  such  value  shall  be 
estimated  at  the  port  of  exportation  without  any 
deduction  or  abatement,  except  so  much  as  the 
duties  of  excise  payable  by  this  or  any  other  act  of 
parliament  upon  such  goods  or  merchandize  shall 
amount  to,  such  value  to  be  ascertained  by  the  de- 
claration of  the  exporter  or  proprietor,  or  of  his 
known  factor  or  agent ;  and  in  case  such  goods  shall 
not  be  valued  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  the  proper  oiEcer  of  the  customs  may 
cause  the  same  to  be  detained,  and  shall  proceed  with 
respect  to  the  same  according  to  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  this  act.     S.  8. 

If  upon  the  entry  of  such  goods  for  exportation, 
the  exporter  or  proprietor  cannot  ascertain  their  true 
value,  they  may  be  exported  upon  giving  bond  in 
treble  the  amount  of  the  supposed  value,  conditioned 
for  payment  of  the  additional  duties  imposed  by  this 
act  within  three  months,  according  to  the  real  value, 
to  be  ascertained  as  hereafter  directed,  and  for  pro- 

ducino; 
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ducing  the  invoice  and  bills  of  parcels,  ?.iid  such  other 
documents  as  the  commissioners  cf  the  customs  shall 
think  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  truc^^value  of  such 
goods.     S.  1 1. 

By  the    1 2th  section    the    following    articles    are 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  act  upon  expor- 
tation : 
Bullion,  goods,  v/ares,  or  mercliandize  exported  from 

Great  Dritain  to  Ireland. 
Goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  exported  to  Hudson's 

Bay  by  the  Pludson's  Bay  Company. 
Goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  Isle  of  Man  by  virtue  and  under  the 
authority  of  any  licence  which  the  commissioners 
of  his  majesty's  customs  in  England  or  Scotland,  or 
any  three  or  more  of  them  respectively,  are,  or 
may  be  by  law,  authorized  and  empowered  to 
grant. 
Cotton  yarn,  or  other  cotton  manufactures,  being  of 

the  manufacture  of  Great  Britain. 
Any  sort  of  craft,  food,  victuals,  cloathing,  or  other 
goods  fit  and  necessary  for  the  British  fishery  esta- 
blished in  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  or  for  the 
use  and  support  of  the  mariners  or  other  persons 
employed  on  board  the  vessel,  or  on  shore  in  carry- 
ing on  the  said  fishery,  exported  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  the  said  island. 

If  any  exporter  or  proprietor  of  any  goods  entered 
for  exportation,  or  his  known  agent  or  factor,  shall 
knowingly  or  fraudulently  make  any  false  declaration 
of  the  value  of  such  goods,  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  allowed  to  be  shipped  for  exportation,  he  shall 
forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  the  true  value.     S.  13. 

No  fees  to  be  taken  for  any  additional  entry  by 
any  officers  of  the  customs  on  account  of  the  new 
duties.     S.  14. 

The  1 5th  section  exempts  bonds  given  in  pursuance 
of  this  act  from  the  stamp  duties. 

The  commissioners  of  the  customs  may  order  any 
entry  of  goods  detained  on  account  of  not  being  duly 
valued,  upon  such  terms  as  they  think  fit ;  and  if 
such  terms  are  accepted,  the  importer,  exporter,  or 
proprietor,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  recompcnce  or 
damage  on  account  of  the  detention  of  such  goods. 

S.  16. 

By  s.  1 7,  certain  duties  of  tonnage  shall  be  paid 
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on  vessels  entering  outwards  or  inwards  in  Gi:at 
Britain. 

This  act  is  not  to  extend  to  vessels  employed  in  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast,  not  entering  outwards  for  fo- 
reign parts.     S.  18. 

The  tonnage  duties  are  payable  every  voynge,  and 
are  to  be  computed  according  to  the  26th  G.  III.  c. 
60  ;  and  the  tonnage  of  every  other  vessel,  in  case  of 
dispute,  shall  be  ascertained  by  admeasurement  in 
the  mode  prescfibed  by  this  act.     S.  19. 

No  vessel  shall  be  cleared  inwards  until  payment  of 
the  tonnage  duty,  and  if  the  same  be  not  pnid  within 
thirty  days  from  the  report  of  any  ship  arriving  from 
abroad,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  for  Eng- 
land or  Scotland  respectively  may  detain  such  vessel, 
which  they  may  cause  to  be  publicly  sold  to  the  best 
bidder,  and  the  produce  thereof  to  be  applied  first  to 
the  charcrcs  arisine  from  the  detention  and  sale  of 
such  ship,  next  to  the  tonnnge  duty  imposed  by  this 
act,  and  the  overplus  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors, 
or  other  person  duly  authorized  to  receive  the  same  j 
and  no  ship  shall  be  permitted  to  be  entered  out- 
wards, or  ar.y  cocquct  or  entry  to  pass  for  such  goods, 
unless  the  tonnage  duty  imposed  by  this  act  shall 
have  been  first  duly  paid.     S.  20. 

The  tonnage  duty  imposed  by  this  act  is  not  to  ex- 
tend to  vessels  not  required  to  be  registered,  nor  to 
vessels  in  ballast.     S.  21. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  act  relate  to  the 
management  of  the  duties,  limitation  of  actions, 
&c. 
TOULON,  a  sea  port  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  is  the  only 
good  port  for  ships  of  war  on  that  coast  of  France. 
The  commerce  is  but  inconsiderable,  and  is  chiefly 
with  the  Levant.  This  place  was  very  famous  for 
its  soap  vrorks,  of  which  there  were  above  30 
manufactories  30  years  ago  ;  but  now  there  are  only 
five  or  six,  and  those  do  but  little  business.  There 
are  only  about  2o,oco  inhabitants  in  the  town  ;  but 
the  docks,  arsenal.  Sec.  fur  building  ships  are  ex- 
cellent. 
TRADE,  a  word  used  in  many  cases  to  signify  coviinerce, 
also  trafllc  and  manufacturing  of  goods  ;  so  that  it  is 
a  very  general  and  comprehensive  term.  Mo  t  kinds 
of  industry,  excepting  agriculture,  are  comprehended 

under 
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'under  the  general  appellation  of  trades;  and  all  sorts 
of  dealing,  by  way  of  selling  or  exchanging,  arc  called 
trading.  If  selling,  bartering,  or  exchanging,  consti- 
tute trading,  all  men  who  make  articles  for  which 
they  either  receive  money  or  other  things  in  ex- 
change must  be  men  in  trade,  or  traders  :  but  as  lan- 
guage is  sometimes  superior  to  all  rule,  and  is  what 
custom  makes  it,  we  do  not  call  a  farmer  a  trades- 
man, but  we  speak  of  the  corn  trade.  Artizans,  as 
well  as  those  who  employ  them,  are  called  trades- 
men; and  men  in  the  highest  lines  of  commerce,  are 
called  men  in  trade :  but  to  call  them  tradesmen, 
would  be  highly  improper,  according  to  the  received 
usage  of  the  word.  Few  words  are  more  generally 
applied  and  universally  used,  and  consequently  there 
is  scarcely  any  term  so  difficult  to  define  in  a  com- 
plete and  unexceptionable  manner.  It  will  perhaps 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  work,  to  consider  it  as 
implying  commerce  on  the  extensive  and  wide  scale 

* 

from  nation  to  nation,  as  well  as  the  exchange  and 
■  barter  made  between  individuals  in  the  same  place  or 
nation. 

The  art  of  making  or  manufacturing  different  ar- 
-  tides  is  the  great  foundation  of  trade,  or  the  neces- 
sity of  exchanging  one  thing  for  another.  Of  the 
fruits  of  the  field,  the  same  person,  particularly  in  an 
early  and  simple  state  of  society,  raises  such  a  variety 
as  to  want  nothing  that  the  ground  produces  from 
another ;  whereas,  on  account  of  the  talents  of  one 
manbeing  most  advantageously  employed  in  producing 
only  one  article,  lie  is  under  the  necessity  of  selling 
neai-ly  all  he  makes  or  produces,  and  buyhig  or  receiv- 
ing in  exchange  every  thing  he  wants.  Trade  and  agri- 
culture, though  blended  together  to  a  certain  degree, 
yet  preserve  distinctive  characteristics,  and  compre- 
hend between  them  almost  every  species  of  produc- 
tive industry.  Of  trading  countries  there  are,  how- 
ever, two  different  sorts  :  those  which  deal  chiefly 
in  exporting  and  importing  tlie  commodities  produced 
in  other  countries  ;  and  those  which  carry  on  manu- 
factures to  a  great  extent,  dealing  chiefly  in  their  own 
productions. 

Trades  to  fc;\-ign  coujttria  (names  of).  There  are 
23  distinct  branches  of  trade  carrind  on  from  this 
country  to  others  in  times  of  peace. 

Ireland,  i ;  East  Indies,  2;  West  Indies,  3;  United 
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States  of  America,  4  ;  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  5  ; 
France,  6  ;  Spain,  7  ;  Germany,  8  ;  Planders,  9  ; 
Portugal  and  Madeira,  10;  Seven  United  Provinces 
of  Holland,  1 1  ;  Sweden,  1 2  ;  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, 13;  Turkey,  14;  Straits,  15;  Baltic  and 
East  Country,  16  ;  Russia,  17;  Africa,  18;  Italy  and 
Venice,  19;  Greenland,  20  ;  Bermudas,  21;  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  Alderney,  22;  Spanish  West  Indies, 
23.  The  aggregate  amount  of  all  these  branches  of 
trade  amounted,  one  year  with  another,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  to  6,500,0001.  ;  they  amount 
now  to  more  than  40,000,000!.  :  yet  so  late  as  the 
year  1781,  that  is  not  more  than  21  years  ago,  the 
whole  amounted  only  to  1 1  millions.  1  his  is  the 
progress  of  commerce ;  but  to  suppose  that,  what 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  trade,  has  aug- 
mented in  the  same  proportion,  is  to  estimate  the 
situation  of  this  country  at  the  revolution  as  exceed- 
ingly low  indeed. 

The  branches  of  trade  that  have  the  most  consi- 
derably augmented  during  the  above  period,  are  the 
American,  West  Indian,  East  Indian,  and  Irish. 
Many  of  the  others  have  not  augmented  at  all,  and 
some  have  rather  fallen  off.  Of  these  four  branches, 
the  East  Indian  is  in  itself  the  most  ancient  trade  in 
the  Avorld,  thoiigh  not  so  with  respect  to  Eng'a:id. 
The  West  India  trade  is  recent  and  factitious,  founded 
upon  an  order  of  things  that  cannot,  from  its  nature, 
be  of  very  long  duration.  'J  he  American  trade  is 
the  most  recent  of  all ;  but  from  its  nature  durable 
and  increasincf.  It  is  the  trrcat  market  for  Englisli 
manufactures ;  and  as,  from  its  nature,  it  must  long 
be  an  agricultural,  and  not  a  manuficturing,  nation, 
as  also  the  habits,  manners,  and  wants  of  the  people 
resemble  our  own,  the  trade  will  nearly  inc-case  in 
the  same  ratio  with  the  population,  which  doubles  in 
about  20  years ;  according  to  which  well-founded 
calculation,  it  may  be  expected  that,  in  less  than  half 
a  century  hence,  the  Americans  will  consume  more 
of  our  manufactures  than  the  whole  world  docs  'at  the 
present  day. 

The  commerce  with  Ireland  has  increased  n-.ore  in 
proportion  than  that  of  either  the  East  or  West  In- 
dies; but  it  cannot  continue  to  augment  in  the  sarhe 
proportion  ;  for,  though  Ireland  increases  in  wealth 
and  luxury,  it  increases  in  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures 
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tMres  also,  which  must  in  the  end,  the  cliinatc,  soil, 
and  nature  of  the  people  in  both  countries  being 
nearly  the  same,  prevent  an  augmentation,  and  may 
very  likely  occasion  a  falling  ofl". 

The  interior  trade  of  this  country  is  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  freedom  of  our  laws,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  property.  Industry  has  less  difficulty  in  finding 
capital  for  its  support  in  this  than  in  any  other  nation  ; 
and  therefore,  having  a  more  free  scope,  har  been 
exerted  with  greater  vigour  and  energy.  Our  great 
foreign  trade  arises  chiefly  from  two  things;  the  long 
credits  which  our  merchants  are  enabled  to  give,  and 
the  great  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  most  part 
of  our  manufactures  are  carried  by  the  division  of  l;i- 
hour,  and  machinery  employed  in  this  country.    Sec 

-     PrtTtininary  Essay, 

A  bond  not  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  a  certain  place 
for  any  number  of  years,  on  a  good  consideration,  is 
good  :  but  a  bond  conditioned  not  to  set  up  a  trade 

•  -generally,  aliliough  there  be  a  consideration,  is 
void. 

In  great  undertakings,  where  there  are  many  part- 
ners, notwithstanding  the  old  age,  infirmity,- or  insa- 
nity of  one  of  the  partners,  the  business  may  still  be 
carried  on  for  the  beneilt  of  the  family ;  but  in 
smaller  concerns,  if  a  son  ostensibly  appears  as  the 
proprietor  and  conductor  of  the  business,  and  the 
father,  to  whom  the  business  actually  belongs,  is 
superannuated,  and  incapable  of  conducting  it,  the 
son  is  liable  on  contracts  connected  w  ith  the  business. 
I  E'pin.  Rep.  320. 

TRAVELLING  and  TRAVELLERS.  This  subjtct, 
which  may  be  deemed  important  from  the  extensive 
operations  of  foreign  commerce,  may  be  considered 
with  respect  to  the  accommodation  and  security  the 
traveller  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  innkeeper, 
his  duties  with  respect  to  horses,  &c.  hired  for  the 
journey,  the  accidents  to  which  he  is  liable  on  the 
road,  and  the  public  roads  or  highways. 

Every  person  hanging  out  a  sign  and  receiving 
gucstc,  is  to  be  deemed  an  inn-lceeper,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  their  goods  while  they  remain  his 
.  guests ;  and  if  he  refuse  to  entertain  either  man  or 
horse,  unless  room,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion. 
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In  return  for  such  responsibility,  the  law  allows  him 
to  retain  the  horse  of  his  guest  until  paid  for  his  keep ; 
but  he  cannot  regain  such  horse  for  the  bill  of  the 
owner,  although  he  may  retain  his  goods  for  such 
bill ;  neither  can  he  detain  one  horse  for  the  food  of 
another,  i  Bu'ist.  207.  217;  but  a  livery  stable-keeper 
cannot  detain  a  horse  for  his  keep.     Eip.  N.  P. 

An  inn-keeper,  however,  is  not  bound  to  receive 
the  horse  unless  the  master  lodge  there  also,  2  E-o'Wr, 
254 ;  nor  is  he  bound  to  furnish  provisions  unless 
p.iid  beforehand.     9  Cc.  876. 

Where  an  inn-keeper  gives  public  notice  that  he 
wil-  not  be  responsible  for  goods  beyond  a  certain 
value,  unless  such  goods  are  deposited  in  his  custody, 
he  will  be  exonerated  from  all  responsibility  in  case 
of  loss.     Bl.  Rep.  298. 

If  an  inn-keeper  make  out  unreasonable  bills,  he 
may  be  indicted  for  extortion  ;  and  if  cither  he  or 
any  of  his  servants  knowingly  sell  bad  wine  or  bad  pro- 
visions, they  will  be  responsible  in  an  action  of  deceit. 
M'ith  respect  to  hired  horses,  the  traveller  is  bound 
to  use  them  with  all  due  care,  othenvise  he  will  be 
responsible  to  the  owner  for  any  damages  occasioned 
by  negligence. 

Occidents  to  ivhich  travelhrs  are  liiible.  These  are 
larceny  or  private  theft,  and  robbery,  being  a  theft 
accompanied  by  violence.  For  either  of  these  losses, 
if  committed  between  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  the  travel- 
ler may  Yecover  his  pi-operty  by  suing  the  hundred. 

By  Stat.  24  Hen.  VIII.  any  person  is  justified  in 
kilHng  a  person  attempting  to  commit  a  robbery  or 
murder  ;  and  a  servant  may  beat  and  kill  a  man  in 
defence  of  his  master,  if  he  cannot  otherwise  save  his 
life. 

By  Stat.  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  8,  persons  taking 
anil  prosecuting  any  highwayman  to  conviction,  shall 
receive  a  reward  of4ol.  and  the  arms,  goods,  money, 
fee.  belonging  to  such  highwayman. 

Another  accident  to  which  travellers  are  liable  is 
that  of  loss;  and  if  any  person  find  goods  belonging 
to  another,  such  goods  will  still  remain  the  property 
of  the  owner,  ini^ess,  indeed,  where  they  have  been 
disposed  of  by  sale  in  market  overt. 

Highways.      By  stat.  13  C.  Hi.  c.  78,  trees,  &c. 

are  not  to  stand  within   I  j  feet  of  the  centre  of  the 

4  L  highway, 
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highway,  except  for  ornament,  shelter,  &c.  The 
hedges  and  trees  are  to  be  cut  and  pruned.  Ditches 
and  drains  arc  to  be  made  sufficiently  deep  for  keep- 
ing the  high  roads  dry,  and  bridges  erected  for  ren- 
dering thern  at  all  times  passable.  Where  several 
high  roads  meet,  proper  direction  posts  shall  be  erect- 
ed ;  and  where  the  highways  are  subject  to  floods, 
graduated  stones  or  posts  shall  be  placed,  denoting 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  deepest  part,  and  all  neces- 
sary directions  for  guiding  travellers  in  the  best  and 
safest  track. 

To  prevent  accidents  from  negligence  of  drivers, 
&c.  on  the  road,  and  to  ascertain  the  parties  cftcnd- 
ing,  it  is  enacted  by  stat.  13  G.  III.  c.  78,  that  the 
names  of  the  ov.-ner  shall  be  painted  upon  all  car- 
riages, chaises,  &c.  under  penalty  of  5I. ;  and  by  s.  60 
of  the  same  act,  drivers  of  carts,  dr.^ys,  waggons,  &c. 
riding  upon  such  carriages  in  any  street  or  highway, 
not  having  some  other  person  on  foot   or  on  horse- 
back to  guide  the  same  (carriages  conducted  by  per- 
sons holding  the  reins  of  the  horse  drawing  the  same 
excepted),  or  by  negligence  or  wilful  misbehaviour 
causing  any  hurt  or  damage  to  any  person  passing  ; 
going  beyond   the  fences  inclosing  the  highway,  or 
wilfully  being  at  such  distance  that  the  person  cannot 
have  the  direction  of  the  horses  or  cattle  drawing  the 
same,  or  by  negligence  preventing  or  interrupting  the 
passage  of  any  carriage  -,  or  if  the  driver  of  any  empty 
or  unloaded  caiTiage  shall  refuse  to  turn  aside  and 
make  way  for  another  coach,  chariot,  &c.  or  driving 
any  coach,  chaise,  carriage,  &c.  without  the  owner's 
nam.e  painted  thereon,  or  refusing  to  discover  the 
true  christian  name  of  the  owner  ;  such  driver,  if  the 
owner,  shall  forfeit  20s.  for  every  such  offence,  and, 
if  not  the  owner,  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  one  month.     And  any  person  may  ap- 
prehend such  driver  offending  as  above  with  or  with- 
out a  w.irrant.     Offender  to  be  delivered  to  a  con- 
stable, taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  refusing  to  dis- 
cover his  name,  may  be  committed  for  tliree  months 
to  the  house  of  correction.     See  Borroiui/ig,  Carriage, 
Hiring,  Loss,   Sa/c. 
TREATIES.     Treaties  of  Alliance.      These  are  either 
simply  defensive,  or  offensive  and  defensive.     In  the 
former,  the  allies  engage  to  assist  each  other  in  case 
either  should  be  attacked,  or  in  danger  pf  an  attack 
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from  some  other  power  ;  in  the  latter  they  promise  to 
assist  each  other  both  in  attack  and  defence.  They 
are  sometimes  general,  as  to  all  wars  in  which  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  may  be  engaged;  or  par- 
ticular, when  directed  against  a  particular  power,  or 
confined  to  a  specific  war.  Each  of  these  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  the  agreement  of  the  parties. 

Treaties  of  Subsidy,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
treaties  of  alliance  ;  they  are  merely  conventions, 
whereby  one  power,  in  consideration  of  certain  sums, 
engages  to  provide  a  specific  number  of  troops,  &c- 
to  be  in  the  pay  and  service  of  another  power,  under 
particular  conditions  and  stipulations.  The  subsi- 
dized power  takes  the  name  of  auxiliary,  who  has  no 
right  to  share  in  the  booty  or  conquests,  and  his 
troops  are  generally  under  the  entire  disposal  of  the 
principal. 

In  a  war  earned  on  in  common,  the  allies  act  in. 
concert  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  military  operations, 
and  ought  to  divide  amongst  them  the  booty  and  con- 
quests made  by  their  common  force.  The  right  of 
postlimimim  ought  to  be  strictly  observed  between 
them.  No  ally  is  justifiable  in  making  a  separate 
peace  or  declaring  himself  neuter,  unless  necessity 
obliges  him  so  to  do,  or  that  the  other  ally  has  failed 
in  his  engagements,  or  refuses  to  make  peace  when 
the  enemy  offers  to  do  it  on  equitable  terms. 
COMMERCIAL  TREATIES.  Russia.  By  the  treaty 
made  between  Britain  and  Russia,  in  1797,  it  is 
in  substance  stipulated,  that  the  subjects  of  both 
countries  shall  have  full  liberty  of  navigation  and 
commerce  in  all  the  states  situated  in  Europe, 
where  navigation  is  permitted,  or  shall  hereafter 
be  permitted  to  any  other  nation.  They  shall  have 
the  same  leave  to  enter,  trade,  load,  and  unload, 
though  there  should  be  among  their  crews  subjects  of 
some  other  nations ;  and  that  they  shall  be  received 
and  treated  as  the  subjects  of  the  most  favoured  na- 
tions :  neither  sailors  nor  passengers  shall  be  com- 
pelled by  the  other  power  to  serve  against  their  will ; 
and  if  a  servant  or  sailor  desert,  he  shall  be  restored. 
They  may  purchase  stores,  and  all  sort  of  things  they 
may  want  at  the  current  price  ;  repair  and  refit  their 
ships,  vessels,  and  carriages ;  buy  all  sorts  of  provi- 
sions necessary  for  the  voyage;  stay  or  depart  at  plea- 
sure, without  molestation  or    hindrance.      Russian 

ships 
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sliips  at  se:»,  met  by  English  ships,  shall  not  be  hin- 
dered, provided  that  in  the  British  seas  they  conform 
themselves  to  custom;  but  all  assistance  shall  be  lent 
them,  both  in  the  ports  subject  to  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  open  sea. 

Subjects  of  Great  Britain  may  carry  by  water  and 
by  land,  in  their  ships  or  carriages,  or  such  as  they 
may  have  hired,  into  whatever  province  of  Russia 
they  please,  all  goods  not  forbidden  to  enter,  and 
may  keep,  sell,  or  exchange  them  wholesale,  without 
being  obliged  to  become  citizens  of  the  place  where 
they  may  reside.  By  selling  wholesale  is  understood 
one  or  more  bales  of  goods,  chests,  casks,  barrels, 
also  several  dozen  of  small  articles  of  merchandize  oi 
the  same  kind,  collected  in  the  same  place,  and  in 
<onsiderable  lots,  or  other  sorts  of  package  ;  and  the 
subjects  of  Russia  may  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  in  respect  to  the  en- 
try of  goods,  it  extends  equally  to  productions  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  provided  they  are  not  such  as  are 
already  forbidden.  They  may  become  citizens  of 
any  city  where  they  reside  and  trade ;  may  buy  and 
transport  out  of  the  kingdom  all  merchandize  which 
the  subjects  of  any  other  nation  may  buy  and  trans- 
port, particularly  gold  and  silver,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  except  in  coin. 

It  is  understood  that  no  privilege  is  to  be  contrary 
to  the  established  law  of  the  country.  They  shall  re- 
spectively pay  the  same  duties  as  the  subjects  of  the 
country,  whether  on  exportation  or  importation,  whe- 
ther in  Russian  or  in  British  vessels;  and  no  regulation 
shall  be  made  by  either  power  in  favour  of  its  own 
subjects,  which  the  other  shall  not  enjoy,  and  that 
understood  banafidf,  under  whatever  name  or  form  it 
may  be,  in  such  manner  as  that  the  subjects  of  one 
of  the  powers  shall  have  no  advantage  over  those  of 
the  other  in  their  respective  dominions. 

The  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  not  pay  higher  duties  on  exportation  or  im- 
portation, than  the  subjects  of  other  nations;  but 
to  prevent  defrauds  on  the  custom-house,  in  case  of 
discovery  of  such  defrauds,  the  merchandizes  shall 
be  confiscated,  and  the  merchants  convicted  of  con- 
trabanding shall  be  subjected  to  the  fine  established 
by  law  in  such  cases. 

The  subjects  of  cither  power  may  go,  come,  and 


trade  freely  in  the  states  with  which  the  other  is  or 
may  be  at  war,  provided  they  do  not  carry  ammuni- 
tion to  the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  places  ac- 
tually blockaded  or  besieged,  whether  by  sea  or  land: 
with  respect  to  the  searching  of  merchant  ships, 
those  searching  shall  conduct  themselves  as  favourably 
as  the  course  of  war  will  permit,  observing  as  much 
as  possible  the  acknowledged  principles  and  rules 
of  the  law  of  nations. 

All  cannons,  mortars,  fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs, 
grenades,  ball,  bullets,  muskets,  musket  flints,matches, 
powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  cutlasses,  pikes,  swords, 
belts,  cartouch  boxes,  saddles  and  bridles,  beyond  the 
quantity  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  equipage, 
and  passengers,  shall  be  esteemed  warlike  provisions, 
and  if  found  shall  be  confiscated  ;  but  neither  the 
ships,  passengers,  nor  other  merchandise  found  at 
the  same  time,  shall  be  detained  or  prevented  from 
going  the  voyage. 

In  case  of  the  unfortunate  event  of  war  between 
the  parties,  neither  persons,  ships,  nor  goods  shall  be 
detained  or  confiscated,  but  one  year  shall  be  allowed 
for  removing  or  selling  the  same  ;  and  such  goods  as 
they  do  not  carry  away  or  sell  they  may  consign,  as 
well  as  the  debts  they  may  have  to  claim,  to  whom 
they  please ;  which  debts  shall  be  recoverable  the 
same  as  if  no  rupture  had  taken  place.  In  case  of 
shipwreck  on  either  coast,  all  assistance  to  be  given, 
and  goods  restored.  British  merchants  may  build, 
buy,  hire,  sell,  and  let  houses  in  all  parts  of  Russia, 
exf  epting  in  those  towns  where  there  are  particular 
rights  of  citizenship ;  and  it  is  expressly  stipulated, 
that  at  St.  Petcrsburgh,  Moscow,  Archangel,  Riga, 
Narva,  ss  well  as  in  all  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  houses, 
which  British  perchants  shall  have  purchased  or 
built,  shuU  be  exempt,  as  long  as  they  reside  in  them, 
from  having  soldiers  quartered  on  them  ;  but  such  as 
they  let  to  hire  shall  be  subject  to  all  city  taxes  :  in 
other  parts  of  Russia  they  shall  not  be  exempt.  Sub- 
jects of  Russia  may  build,  buy,  sell,  or  hire  houses  in 
lixitain  and  Ireland.  The  subjects  of  both  countries 
shall  freely  enjoy  their  religions ;  and  may  leave  by 
will  their  property  as  they  think  proper. 

Passports  shall  be  granted  to  British  subjects  wish- 
ing to  quit  Russia,  after  publishing  their  names  and 
abodes  in  theCazctte,  according  tothc  present  custom, 
4  L  2  without 
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without  their  being  obliged  to  give  security ;  niu!  if 
there  i!oes  not  appear  a  just  cause  for  detaining  them, 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  go,  after  providing  them- 
selves with  passports.  The  i-vne  facility  shall,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  be  granted  to  Russian  merchants 
in  Britain.  In  law,  such  British  merchants  shall  not 
be  under  any  other  jurisdiction  than  that  of  the  col- 
lege of  commerce ;  but  if  at  a  distance  from  any 
city  where  there  is  one,  then  they  shall  go  before 
the  magistrates.  Russian  merchants  in  Britaia.  shall 
have  reciprocally  the  same  protection  and  justice,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

Merchants  in  heither  country  to  be  obliged  to  shew 
their  books  or  papers,  except  in  courts  of  justice ; 
nor  shall  their  books  and  papers  be  taken  or  detain- 
ed. If  a  British  merchant  becomes  bankrupt  at  St. 
Petersburg!!,  the  affiiir  shall  be  under  jurisdiction  of 
tijc  college  of  commerce,  or  of  one  to  be  established 
forjudging  of  commercial  affairs;  and  in  Qther  ci- 
ties at  a  distance,  under  that  of  the  magistrates.  If, 
however,  British  merchants,  resolved  not  to  beccrne 
bankrupts,  should  refuse  to  pay  their  debts,  either  intb 
the  banks  of  his  imperi.il  majesty,  or  to  individuals, 
part  of  their  effects,  sufficient  to  pay,  may  be  arrest- 
ed ;  or  in  case  the  effects  do  not  prove  sufficient, 
tlien  the  person  may  be  arrested,  until  a  majority  of 
the  creditors,  both  in  number  and  value,  consent  to 
liberate  them.  Etlects  are  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  majority  of 
claimants,  both  in  number  and  value.  The  persons 
so  appointed  shall  be  obliged  to  appraise  the  goods  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  make  a  just  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution. The  same  course  shall  be  pursued  with 
Russian  merchants  in  Great  Britain.  I 

In  case  of  law-suits,  tliree  persons  of  competent 
mercantile  knowledge  are  to  decide.  Regulations  are 
to  be  made,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  packing 
of  leather,  hemp,  or  lint ;  and  if  any  disputes  arise  '. 
between  the  purchaser  and  seller,  respecting  the 
weight  and  tare  of  the  merchandise,  then  the  custom- 
house shall  decide  it  according  to  equitv. 

The  subjects  of  the  two  powers  may  assemble  to- 
gether, in  their  respective  dominions,  with  their  con- 
sul, as  factory ;  and  make  such  arrangements 
amongst  themselves  as  they  shall  judge  proper,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  contrary  to  law. 
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The  treaty  to  last  eight  ycai-s,  reckoning  from  the 
expiration  of  the  convention  concluded  between  the 
nations  on  the  25th  of  PJarch  1793  ;  which  term  be- 
ing elapsed,  they  may  agree  together  to  renew  or  pro- 
long it. 

The  substance  of  the  treaty  between  this  country 
and  Russia,  signed  at  St.  Pctersburgh  5- 1 7  June  i  So  r, 
is  as  follows  : 

His  Britannic  majesty  and  his  imperial  majesty  of 
all  the  Russi.ts  having  resolved  to  place  under  a  suf- 
ficient safeguard  the  freedona  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  their  subjects,  in  case  one  of  them  shall  be 
at  war,  whilst  the  other-  shall  be  neuter,  have 
agreed  : — 

1.  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  power  may  navi- 
gate freely  to  the  ports,  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
nations  at  war. 

2.  That  the  e;Tects  embarked  on  board  neutral 
ships  shall  be  free,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  . 
of  war,  and  of  enemy's  property  ;  and  it  is  agreed 
not  to  comprise  under  the  denomination  of  the  lattt'r, 
the  merchandize  of  the  produce,  growth,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  countries  at  war,  wliich  should  have 
been  acquired  by  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  power, 
and  should  be  transported  for  tlieir  account,  which 
merchandize  cannot  be  excepted  in  any  case  from  the 
freedom  granted  to  the  flag  of  the  said  power. 

3.  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocation  and  mis- 
understanding of  what  ought  to  be  considered  as  con- 
traband of  war,    bis  Britannic  majesty  and  his  isn- 
perial  majesty  of  all  the  Russlas,  declare,  conformably 
to  the  nth  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  con- 
cluded between  the  two  crowns  on  the  i  cth  days  of 
February  1797,  that  they  acknowledge  as  such  the 
following  articles    only,  viz.  cannons,  mortars,  fire 
arms,  pistols,  bombs,    grenades,  balls,  bullets,    fire- 
locks, flints,  matches,  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  sulphi^r, 
cutlasses,  pikes,  swords,  sword  belts,  knapsacks,  sad- 
dles and  bridles,  excepting,  ho\ve^'e^,  the  quantity  of 
the  said  articles  which  may  be  necessary  for  th.e  de- 
fence of  the  ship  and  of  those  who  compose  the  crew ; 
and  all  other  articles  whatever  not  emimerated  here 
shall  not  be  reputed  warlike  and  naval  stores,  nor  be 
subject  to  confiscation,  and  of  course  shall  pas&  freely, 
without  being  subjected    to  the  smallest  difficulty, 
unless  they  be  considered  enemy's  property  in  tlie 

sense 
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sense  above  specified.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  that 
which  is  stipulated  in  the  present  article  shall  not  be 
prejudicial  to  the  particular  stipulations  of  one  or  the 
other  crown  with  other  powers,  by  which  articles  of 
a  similar  kind  should  be  reserved,  prohibited,  or  per- 
mitted. 

4.  That  in  order  to  determine  what  characterises  a 
blockaded  port,  that  denomination  is  given  only  to  a 
port  where  there  is,  by  the  dispositions  of  the  power 
which  attacks  it  with  ships  stationary,  or  sutEciently 
near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering. 

5.  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  power  shall  not  be 
stopped  but  upon  just  causes  and  evident  facts  :  that 
they  be  tried  without  delay,  and  that  the  proceeding 
be  always  uniform,  prompt,  and  legal. 

In  order  the  better  to  ensure  the  respect  due  to 
these  stipulations,  the  high  contracting  parties  renew 
the  severest  prohibiiions  to  their  captains,  whether  of 
ships  of  war  or  merchantmen,  to  take,  keep,  or  con- 
ceal on  board  their  ships,  any  of  the  articles  which,  in 
the  terms  of  the  present  convention,  may  be  reputed 
contrabajid,  and  respectively  to  take  care  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  orders  which  they  shall  have  published 
in  their  ad;niraUies,  and  wherever  it  shall  be  necessary. 

I'o  prevent  all  subject  of  dissension  in  future,  the 
right  of  search  of  merchant  ships  going  under  con- 
voy is  limited  to  those  cases  only,  in  which  the  bel- 
ligerent power  might  experience  a  real  prejudice  by 
the  abuse  of  the  neutral  flag,  and  it  is  agreed, 

T.  That  the  riglit  of  searching  merchant  ships  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting 
powers,  and  navigating  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of 
war  of  the  said  power,  shall  only  be  exercised  by 
ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party,  and  shall  never 
extend  to  letters  of  marque,  privateers,  or  other  ves- 
sels, which  do  not  belong  to  the  royal  or  imperial 
fleet  of  their  majesties,  but  which  their  subjects  shall 
have  fitted  out  for  war. 

2.  That  the  proprietors  of  all  merchant  ships  bc- 
Ion;;ing  to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting  sove- 
reigns, which  shall  be  destined  to  sail  under  convoy 
of  a  shipof^var,  shall  be  required,  before  they  re- 
ceive their  sailing  orders,  to  produce  to  the  comman- 
der of  the  convoy,  their  passports  and  certificates, 
or  sea  letters,  in  the  form  annexed  to  the  present 
treaty. 
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3.  That  when  such  ship  of  war,  liaviug  under  con- 
voy merchant  ships,  shall  be  met  with  by  a  ship  or 
ships  of  war  of  the  contracting  party,  who  shall  then 
be  in  a  state  of  war,  in  order  to  avoid  all  disorder, 
they  shall  keep  out  of  cannon  shot,  imless  the  state 
of  the  sea,  or  the  place  of  meeting,  render  a  nearer 
approach  necessary  ;  and  the  connnnndcr  of  the  ship 
of  the  belligerent  power  shall  send  a  boat  on  board  the 
convoy,  where  tliey  shall  proceeed  reciprocally  to  the 
vcrilicaiion  of  the  papers  and  certificates  that  are 
to  prove  on  one  part,  that  the  ship  of  war  is  autho- 
rized to  take  under  its  escort  such  or  s.ych  merchant 
ships  of  its  nation,  laden  with  sucha  cargo,  and  for 
such  a  port  ;  on  the  other  part,  that  the  ship  of  war 
of  the  belligerent  party,  belongs  to  the  royal  or  impe- 
real  fleet  of  their  majesties. 

4.  "J  his  verification  m.ule,  no  search  shall  take 
place,  if  the  papers  are  found  in  form,  and  if  there 
exists  no  good  n.otive  for  suspicion.  In  the  contrary 
case,  the  commander  of  the  neutral  ship  of  war  (be- 
ing duly  required  thereto  by  the  commander  of  the 
ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  power)  is  to 
bring  to  and  detain  his  convoy  during  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  search  of  the  ships  which  compose  it, 
and  he  shall  have  the  faculty  of  naming  and  delegat- 
ing one  or  more  officers  to  assist  at  the  search  of  tlie 
said  ships,  which  shall  be  done  in  his  presence  on 
board  each  merchant  ship,  conjointly  with  one  or 
more  officers  appointed  by  the  commander  of  tlie 
ship  of  the  belligerent  party. 

5.  If  it  happen  that  the  commander  of  the  ship  or 
ships  of  the  power  at  war,  having  examined  the 
papers  found  on  board,  and  having  iiiterrogated  the 
master  and  crew  of  the  ship,  shall  see  just  and  suf- 
ficient reason  to  detain  the  merchant  ship  in  order  to 
proceed  to  an  ulterior  search,  he  shall  notify  such  in- 
tention to  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  who  shall 
have  the  power  to  order  an  officer  to  remain  on  board 
the  ship  thus  detaineil,  and  to  assist  at  vhc  examiua- 
tioji  of  the  cause  of  hrr  detention.  The  merchant 
ship  shall  be  carried  immc\.liately  to  the  neircot  and 
most  convenient  port  belonging  to  the  belligerent 
power,  and'  the  ulterior  search  shall  be  carried  on 
with  all  possible  dihgence. 

It  is  in  Uke  manner  agreed,  tliat  if  any  merchant 
ship  thus  convoyed  should  be  dotaiucJ  without  j,i;st 

and 
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and  sufficient  cause,  the  commander  of  the  ship  or 
ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  power  shall  not  only 
be  bound  to  make  to  the- owners  of  the  ship  and  of  the 
cargo,  a  full  and  perfect  compensation  for  all  the 
losses,  expences,  damapes,  and  costs,  occasioned  by 
such  adetention,  but  shall  moreover  undergo  an  ulterior 
punishment  for  every  act  of  violence  or  other  fault 
V'hich  Jie  may  have  committed,  according  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  require.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  convoying  ship  shall  not  be  permitted,  under  any 
pretext  -whatsoever,  to  resist  by  force  the  detention 
of  the  merchant  ship  or  ships  by  the  ship  or  ships  of 
war  of  the  belligerent  povrer  ;  an  obligation  to  which 
the  commander  of  a  ship  of  "war  Ti'ith  convoy  is  not 
bound  to  observe  towards  letters  of  marque  and  pri- 
vateers. 

Precise  and  efficacious  orders  shall  be  given  that 
the  judgments  upon  prizes  made  at  sea,  shall  be 
conformable  with  the  rules  of  the  most  exact  justice 
and  equity;  that  they  shall  be  given  by  judges  above 
suspicion,  and  who  shall  not  be  interested  in  the 
affair  in  question.  The  government  of  the  respective 
states  shall  take  care  that  the  said  decisions  shall  be 
speedily  and  duly  executed,  according  to  the  forms 
prescribed.  And  in  case  of  an  unfounded  detention, 
or  other  contravention  to  the  regulations  stipulated 
fay  the  present  article,  the  owners  of  such  ship  and 
-cargo  shall  be  allowed  damages  proportioned  to  the 
Joss  occasioned  thereby.  The  rules  to  observe  for 
these  damages,  and  for  the  case  of  unfounded  deten- 
tion, as  also  the  principles  to  follow  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  the  process,  shall  be  the  matter  of  ad- 
ditional articles,  which  the  contracting  parties  agree 
to  settle  benveen  them,  and  which  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  Inserted  in  the 
present  act.  For  this  effect,  tlieir  Britannic  and  im- 
perial majesties  mutually  engage  to  put  their  hand  to 
the  salutary  work,  which  may  serve  for  the  comple- 
tion of  these  stipulations,  and  to  communicate  to 
each  other,  wi-thout  delay,  the  views  which  may  be 
■suggested  to  them  by  their  equal  solicitude  to  pre\'ent 
the  least  grounds  of  dispute  in  fiiture. 

To  obviate  all  the  inconveniencies  which  may  arise 
from  the  bad  faith  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  flag  of  a  nation  without  belonging  to  it,  it  is 
agreed  to  establish  for  an  inviolable  rule,  that  any 
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vessel  whatever,  in  order  to  be  considered  as  the 
property  of  the  country  the  flag  of  which  it  carries, 
must  have  on  board  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  one 
half  of  the  crew  of  the  people  of  that  country,  and 
the  papers  and  passports  in  due  and  perfect  form  ; 
but  every  vessel  which  shall  not  observe  this  rule, 
and  which  shall  infringe  the  ordinances  published  on 
that  head,  shall  lose  all  right  to  the  protection  of 
the  contracting  powers. 

The  principles  and  measures  adopted  by  the  present 
act  shall  be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  maritime  wars 
in  Tvhich  one  of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged, 
w-biist  the  other  remains  neutral.  These  stipulations 
shall  in  consequence  be  regarded  as  permanent, 
and  shaU  serve  for  a  constant  rule  to  the  contract- 
ing powers  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

His  majestythekingof  Denmark, and  his  majestythe 
king  of  Sweden,  shall  be  immediately  invited  by  his 
imperial  majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  two  contracting 
parties,  to  accede  to  the  present  convention,  and  at  the 
sametime  to  renew  and  confirm  their  respective  treaties 
of  commerce  with  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and  his  said 
majesty  engages,  by  acts  which  shall  have  established 
that  agreement,  to  render  and  restore  to  each  of  these 
powers,  all  the  prizes  that  have  been  taken  from  them, 
as  well  as  the  territories  and  countries  under  their 
dominion,  which  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  since  the  rupture,  in  the 
state  in  which  those  possessions  were  found  at  the 
period  at  which  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
entered  them.  The  orders  of  his  said  majesty  for 
the  restitution  of  those  prizes  and  conquests  shall  be 
immediately  expedited  after  the  exchange  of  the  ra- 
tifications of  the  acts  by  which  Sweden  and  Denmark 
shall  accede  to  the  present  treaty. 

The  following  new  articles  have  been  added  to  the 
above  treaty,  viz. 

When  a  vessel  shall  be  detained  without  lawful 
cause,  the  c«vners  shall  be  entitled  to  an  indemnity  for 
each  day  of  detention. 

In  case  t)f  discontent  relative  to  condemnaftion  of 
prizes,  disputes  to  be  carried  before  the  senate  in 
Russia,  or  their  privy  council  in  England,  to  be  de- 
cided without  loss  of  time. 

Prizes  shall  neither  be  sold  nor  discharged  before 
judgment. 

No 
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No  neutral  ship  shall  in  time  of  war  receive  mer- 
chandizes in  the  colonies  of  any  belligerent  power  in 
order  to  transport  them  to  the  continent. 

The  subjects  of  the  neutral  powers  shall,  however, 
enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  those  of  the  most  fa- 
voured states. 

The  above  treaty,  with  the  additional  articles,  have 
been  ratified  by  the  northern  powers. 

Portugal.  By  a  treaty  berivecn  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Portugal,  of  the  27th  of  December  1703, 
the  following  were  the  most  essential  provisions 
agreed  upon. 

t .  His  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Portugal  promrses, 
both  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  successors,  to 
admit,  for  ever  hereafter  into  Portugal,  the  woollen 
cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
the  Britons,  as  was  accustomed  till  they  were  prohi- 
bited by  the  laws :  nevertheless,  upon  this  condi- 
tion, 

2.  That  is  to  say,  that  her  sacred  royal  majesty  of 
Great  Britain  shall  in  her  own  name,  and  that  of  her 
successors,  be  obliged  for  ever  hereafter  to  admit  the 
wines  of  the  growth  of  Portugal  into  Britain  ;  so 
that  at  no  time,  whether  there  shall  be  peace  or  war 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France,  any 
thing  more  shall  be  demanded  for  these  wines,  by 
the  name  of  custom  or  duty,  or  by  whatsoever  other 
title,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  they  shall  be  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  in  pipes  or  hogsheads,  or 
other  casks,  than  what  shall  be  demanded  from  the 
like  quantity  or  measure  of  French  wine,  deducting  or 
abating  a  third  part  of  the  custom  or  duty  :  but  if  at 
any  time  this  deduction  or  abatement  of  customs, 
which  is  to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  in  any  man- 
ner be  attempted  and  prejudiced,  it  shall  be  just  and 
lawful  for  his  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Portugal 
again  to  prohibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of 
the  British  woollen  manufactures. 

The  above  treaty  was  guaranteed  by  George  I. 
dated  May  3,  1715. 

France.  The  substance  of  the  treaty  entered  into 
at  Amiens,  on  the  27th  of  March  1802,  between 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  first 
consul  of  France,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  Batavian  or 
Dutch  republic,  is,  so  far  as  relates  to  important 
uiatters,  to  the  following  effect ; 
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After  agreeing  that  there  shall  be  peace  and  .-imity 
established,  and  that  every  thing  shall  be  avoided 
tending  to  create  dissention,  it  is  stipulated  by  aiil- 
cles  3,  4,  and  5,  that  Engl.md  shall  restore  to  the 
French  and  their  allies,  every  place  conquered  by  Bri- 
tish forces,  except  the  island  of  Trinidad  belonging 
to  Spain,  and  the  Dutch  possession  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  which  the  respective  powers  cede  and  guaran- 
tee to  Great  Britain.  By  article  6,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  to  be  given  up  to  the  Dutch,  but  all  ships  be- 
longing to  the  contracting  parties  sh.nll  have  a  right 
to  put  in  there,  and  purchase  such  supplies  as  they 
may  stand  in  need  of,  as  heretofore,  without  paying 
any  other  duties  than  those  to  wliich  the  ships  of  the 
Batavian  republic  are  subjected.  The  7th  article  pre- 
serves entire  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  except  that  the 
river  Arawari  shall  be  the  boundary  between  French- 
and  Portuguese  Guiana,  the  navigation  of  the  river 
being  free  to  both  nations,  and  all  the  north  remaining 
to  France.  The  trcnty  of  Eadajos  is  considered  as 
determining  the  then  existing  limits  of  Portugal  in 
Europe.  8.  The  territories  of  the  Ottoman  Porte 
are  maintained  in  their  integrity.  9.  The  republic 
of  the  Seven  Islands  is  acknowledged.  10.  Restores 
Maha,  Gozo,  and  Comino,  to  tlie  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  to  hold  as  before,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions  : 

1.  The  knights  of  the  order,  vchose  la ngues  sliall- 
continue  to  subsist  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  present  treaty,  are  invited  to  return  to 
Malta  as  soon  as  that  exchange  shall  have  taken  place. 
They  shall  there  form  a  general  chapter,  and  shall 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  grand  master,  to  be 
chosen  from  amongst  the  natives  of  those  nations 
which  preserve  laiigues,  if  no  such  election  shall 
have  been  already  made  since  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  peacej  an 
election  which  shall  have  been  made  subsequent  to 
that  period,  shall  alone  be  considered  as  valid,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  which  shall  have  t;ikcn 
place  at  any  time  previous  to  the  said  period. 

2.  In  order  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
order,  there  shall  be  henceforth  no  English  nor 
French  langues ;  and  no  individual  belonging  to 
cither  of  the  said   powers,  shall  be  admissible  into 

the  order. 

3.  A  Maltese 
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3.  A  Maltose  bngue  shall  be  established,  to  be 
supported  out  of  the  l.md  revenues  and  commercial 
duties  of  the  island.  The  municipal,  revenue,  civil, 
judicial,  and  other  offices  under  the  government  of 
the  island,  shall  be  filled,  at  least  in  the  proportion  of 
one  half,  by  native  inhabitants  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and 
Comino. 

4.  The  forces  of  his  Britannic  majesty  shall  evacu- 
ate the  island  and  its  dependencies  -vvithin  three  morifhs 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  or  sooner  if  it 
can  be  done  :  at  that  period  the  island  shall  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  order  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is, 
provided  that  the  grand  master,  or  commissioners, 
fully  empowered  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  or- 
der, be  upon  the  island  to  receive  possession ;  and 
that  the  force  to  be  furnished  by  his  Sicilian  majesty, 
as  hereafter  stipulated,  be  arrived  there. 

The  garrison  of  the  island  shall  consist  of  at  lenst  one 
half  of  native  Maltese.  The  native  Maltese  troops 
shall  be  oiTicered  by  Maltese,  and  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  garrison,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of 
the  olHcers,  shall  be  vested  in  the  grand  master  of 
the  order. 

The  independence  of  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo, 
and  Comino,  as  well  as  the  present  arrangement, 
shall  be  under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  Great 
Britain,  Trance,  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Prussia. 

The  island  to  preserve  a  perpetual  neutrality.  The 
ports  to  be  open  on  equal  and  moderate  duties  to 
ships  of  all  nations,  except  the  Barbary  States,  imtil 
•  all  the  differences  are  settled  betv.ecn  them  and  the 
knights.  His  Sicilian  majesty  to  be  invited  to  furnish 
2COO  men,  natives  of  his  dominions,  to  garrison  Malta, 
and  to  remain  for  one  year  after  the  knights  take 
possession,  or  longer  if  they  do  not  raise  a  force  suf- 
ficient of  themselves,  or  until  relieved  by  another 
force,  supplied  by  the  powers  already  named. 

By  article  12,  all  evacuations,  cessions,  and  resti- 
tutions, to  take  place  in  Europe  in  one  month ;  in 
Africa  and  America  in  three  months,  and  in  Asia  in 
six.  By  the  13th,  three  years  are  allowed  to  the. in- 
habitants of  whatever  condition  or  nation,  for  dis- 
posing of  their  property,  during  which  time  they  are 
to  h:ive  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  enjoyment  of 
property ;  and  farther  that  no  persons  are  to  suffer 
molestation  on  any  pretext  on  account  of  poUtical 
opinions  or  attachments,  excepton  account  of  debts 
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to  individuals,  or  on  account  of  acts  posterior  to  the 
treaty. 

All  sequestrations  imposed  by  any  of  the  parties  on 
the  funded  property,  revenues,  or  ch  bts  of  whatever 
description,  belonging  to  any  of  th'*  contracting 
powers,  or  to  their  subjects  or  citizens,  shall  be  taken 
off  immediately  after  the  signature  of  this  definitive 
treaty.  The  decision  of  all  claims  brought  forward 
by  individuals,  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  of  the 
contracting  powers  respectively,  against  individuals, 
subjects  or  citizens  of  any  of  the  others,  for  rights, 
debts,  property,  or  effects  whatsoever,  which,  ac- 
cording to  received  usages  and  the  law  of  nations, 
ought  to  revive  at  the  period  of  peace,  shall  be  heard 
and  decided  before  competent  tribunals  -,  and  in  all 
cases  prompt  and  ample  justice  shall  be  administered 
in  the  countries  where  the  claims  are  made. 

By  article  15,  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, and  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  replaced  on  the  same  foot- 
ing on  which  they  were  previous  to  the  war  -,  the 
French  fishermen  and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  shall  have  the  privilege  of  cutting  such 
wood  as  they  may  stand  in  need  of  in  the' bays  ~of 
Fortune  and  Despair,  for  the  space  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  notification  of  the  present  treaty. 

The  contracting  parlies  shall,  on  requisitions  made 
by  them  respectively,  deliver  up  to  justice  persons  ac- 
cused of  crimes  of  murder,  forgery,  or  frauduknt 
bankruptcy,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
requiring  party ;  prov!<!ed  that  this  shall  be  done 
only  when  the  evidence  of  the  criminality  shall  be  so 
authenticated  as  that  the  laws  of  the  counti-y  where 
the  person  so  accused  shall  be  found,  would  jusiifyliis 
apprehension  and  commitment  for  tri.il,  if  tl;e  oTence 
had  been  there  committed  ;  the  expences  of  which 
shall  be  borne  by  those  who  make  the  requisition. 

Turkey  is  requested  to  accede  to  the  above  treaty. 

By  an  ofiicial  note,  dated  23  July  1802,  the  impe- 
rial court  engages,  that  the  s  ime  treatment  shall  be 
observed  towards  English  merchant  ships,  coming  to 
the  Black  Sea  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  as  is  orTiSed 
to  the  powers  most  favoured  by  the  Subli.nc  Port. 

As  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  may  agiin 
conv;  in  serious  q\iestioti,  it  has  been  thought  proper 
tck  give  the  following  brief  abstract  of  the  last,  al- 
though it  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

Tie 
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The  trealy  of  navigatkn  and  commercf  hdween  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  Most  Christian  King,  signed 
Z6th  September,  1786. 

There  shall  be  a  reciprocal  and  entire  perfect  liberty 
of  navigation  and  commerce  between  the  subjects  of 
each  party,  in  all  and  every  the  kingdoms,  states,  pro- 
vinces, and  territories,  subject  to  their  majesties,  m 
Europe,  for  all  and  singular  kinds  of  goods  in  those 
places,  upon  the  conditions,  and  in  such  manner 
and  form  as  is  settled  and  adjusted  in  the  following 
articles  : 

The  subjects  of  each  of  their  said  majesties  may 
have  leave  and  licence  to  come  with  their  ships,  as 
also  writh  the  merchandizes  and  goods  on  board  the 
same,  to  resort  thereto,  and  to  remain  and  reside 
there,  without  any  limitation  of  time ;  also  to  hire 
houses.  Neither  are  they  to  be  burthened  with  any 
impositions  or  duties  on  account  of  the  said  freedom 
of  trade,  or  for  any  other  cause  whatsoever,  except 
those  which  are  to  be  paid  for  their  ships  and  mer- 
chandizes conformably  to  the  regulations  of  the  pre- 
sent treaty.  And  they  shall  have  free  leave  to  re- 
move themselves,  as  also  their  wives,  children,  and 
servants,  together  with  their  merchandizes,  property, 
goods,  or  effects,  wherever  they  shall  think  fit.  In 
matters  of  religion,  the  subjects  of  the  two  crowns 
shall  enjoy  perfect  liberty. 

The  6th  article  settles  the  followmg  tariff ; 

1.  The  wines  of  France,  imported  directly  from 
France  into  Great  Britain,  shall  in  no  case  pay  any 
higher  duties  than  those  which  the  wines  of  Portugal 
now  pay. 

The  wines  of  France,  imported  directly  from 
France  into  Ireland,  shall  pay  no  higher  duties  than 
those  which  they  now  pay. 

2.  The  vinegar  of  France,  instead  of  67I.  5s.  3d. 
and  twelve-twentieths  of  id.  sterling,  per  ton,  which 
they  now  pay,  shall  not  fcr  the  future  pay  in  Great 
Britain  any  higher  duties  than  32I.  18s.  lod.  and 
sixteen-twentieths  of  id.  sterling,  per  ton. 

3.  The  brandies  of  France,  instead  of  95.  6d.  and 
twelve-twentieths  of  id.  sterling,  rhall  for  the  future 
pay  in  Great  Britain  only  7s.  sterling  per  gallon,  mak- 
ing four  quarts,  English  measure. 

4.  Oil  of  olives,    coming  directly    from   France, 
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s'lall  for  the  fiiturc  pay  no  higher  duties  than  are  now 
paid  for  the  same  from  the  most  favoured  nations. 

5.  Beer  shall  pay  reciprocally  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

6.  The  duties  on  hardware,  cutlery,  cabinet  ware, 
and  turnery,  and  also  all  works,  both  heavy  and  light, 
of  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  brass,  shall  be  classed  ;  and 
the  highest  duty  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. 

7.  All  sort«  of  cottons  manufactured  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  two  sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  also  wool- 
lens, whether  knit  or  wove,  including  hosiery,  shall 
pay,  in  both  countries,  an  import  duty  of  12  pe- 
cent.  ad  valorem  ;  all  manufactures  ofcotton  or  wool, 
mixed  with  silk,  excepted,  which  shall  remain  pro- 
hibited on  both  sides. 

8.  Cambrics  and  lawns  shall  pay,  in  both  countj-ies, 
an  import  duty  of  5s.  or  six  livres  Toumois,  per  demi 
piece  of  seven  yards  and  three  quarters,  English  mea- 
sure ;  and  linens,  made  of  Hax  or  hemp,  manufacturjd 
in  the  dominions  of  the  two  sovereigns  in  Europe, 
shall  pay  no  higher  duties,  either  in  Great  Brit..i.i  or 
France,  than  linens  manufactured  in  Holland  or  Flan- 
ders, imported  into  Great-Britain,  now  pay. 

And  linens  made  of  flax  or  hemp,  manufactured 
in  Ireland  or  France,  shall  reciprocally  pay  no  higher 
duties  than  linens  manufactured  in  Holland,  im- 
ported into  Ireland,  now  pay. 

9.  Sadlery  shall  reciprocally  1  ay  an  import  dut) 
of  1 5  per  cent,  ad  -valorem. 

10.  Gauzes  of  all  sorts  shall  reciprocally  pav  10 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

11.  Millinery  made  up  of  muslin,  lawn,  cambric, 
or  gauze  of  every  kind,  or  of  any  other  article  ad- 
mitted under  the  present  tariff,  shall  pay  reciprocally 
a  duty  of  1 2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  :  and  if  any  arti- 
cles shall  be  used  therein  which  are  not  specified  in 
the  tariff,  they  sh.ill  pay  no  higher  duties  than  those 
paid  for  the  same  articles  by  the  most  favoured  na- 
tions. 

12.  Porcelain,  earthen-ware,  and  pottery,  shall 
pay  reciprocally  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

13.  Plate-glass,  and  glass-ware  in  general,  shall  be 
admitted  on  each  side,  paying  a  duty  of  1 2  per  cent. 
ad  valorem, 

4  I\I  His 
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Kis  Britannic  majesty  reserves  the  right  of  coun- 
tervailing, by  ad^litioual  duties  on  the  undermen- 
tioned merchandizes,  the  internal  duties  actually  im- 
posed upon  the  manufactures,  or  the  import  duties 
v.'hich  are  charged  on  the  raw  materials  ;  namely, 
on  all  linens  or  cottons,  stained  or  printed,  on  beer, 
gfass-ware,  plate-glass,  and  iron. 

And  his  most  christian  majesty  also  reserves  the 
right  of  doing  the  same,  with  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing merchiiudizes  j  namely,  cottons,  iron,  and  beer. 

The  duties  above  speciiied  are  not  to  be  altered 
but  by  mutual  consent ;  and  the  merchandises  not 
above  specified  shall  pay,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
two  sovereigns,  the  iniport  and  export  duties  payable 
in  each  of  the  said  dominions  by  the  most  £jvoured 
European  nations,  at  the  time  the  present  treaty  bears 
date  ;  and  the  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
said  dominions  shall  also  respectively  enjoy  therein  all 
the  privileges  and  advantages  which  are  granted  to 
those  of  the  moStfavoured  European  nations. 

Treaty  of  psact  hetivcen  the  French  Repuhll:  ami  the 
Ihigdom  of  Portntra!.  The  first  consul  of  the  French 
republic,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  and  the 
prince  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  equally 
desirous'  of  restoring  the  connexions  of  amity  and 
comn-^erce,  which  subsisted  between  the  two  states 
before  the  war,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  peace,  bv 
the  mediation  of  his  catholic  majesty,  and  have  ap- 
pointed their  plenipotentiaries.  The  plenipotentiaries 
having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  agree  to  the  fol- 
lowing articles. 

Art  r.  There  shall  always  be  peace,  amity,  and 
pood  understanding  between  the  French  republic  and 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal.     All  hostiliiies  shall  cease, 

4  The  limits  between  the  tvv-o  Guianas  (French 
and  Portuguese)  shall  in  future  be  determined  by  the 
river  Cartapanatuba,  which  falls  into  the  river  of  the 
Amazons  at  about  a  third  of  a  degree  from  the 
rquator.  These  limits  are  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
river  up  to  its  source  ;  from  thence  they  shall  turn 
towards  the  great  chain  of  mountains  whicli  divide 
the  rivers ;  they  shall  then  follow  the  headings  of 
that  chain  of  moun;ains  to  the  point  where  they 
tome  the  nearest  tf!  Kio  Eranco,  about  tvvo  decrees 
and.  oue-third  north  of  the  Cf^uator.   Tlie  Indians  of 
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the  two  Guianas,  who  have  been  carried  fronv  their 
habitations,  shall  be  mutually  restored.  The  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  two  powers,  who  are  comprized 
in  the  new  demarkation  of  limits,  may  retire  into 
the  territories  of  their  respective  states.  They  arc 
also  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  property,  real 
or  personal,  within  two  years  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty. 

5.  A  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  negotiated  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  to  establish,  in  a  definitive 
manner,  the  commercial  relations  between  France 
and  Portugal.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  agreed 
upon, 

Secondly,  that  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two 
powers  shall  equally  and  reciprocally  enjoy  in  the- 
states  of  both  all  the  rights  which  those  of  the  niost 
flivoured  nations  enjoy. 

Tliirdly,  that  the  commodities  of  merchandise 
produced  from  the  soil  or  manufactures  of  each  of 
the  two  powers,  shall  be  admitted  reciprocally,  with- 
out restriction,  and  without  being  liable  to  any  duty 
which  would  not  equally  affect  the  commodities  and 
merchandise  of  a  similar  nature  imported  by  other 
nations. 

FoiH-thly,  that  the  French  cloths  may  be  immcill- 
ately  imported  into  Portugal  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  fiivourablc  merchandise. 

Fifthly,  that  in  other  points,  all  the  stipulations 
inserted  in  the  preceding  articles,  and  not  contrarv  to 
the  present  treaty, shall  be  provisionally  executed  until 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  definitive  commerce. 

Executed  in  duplicate  the  7th  Vendcmiaire,  in  the 
lothyear.  of  the  French  republic  (20th  Septem- 
ber, 1801). 

(Signed)  luricn  Bonnparte. 

C'ipr'iano  Blbiero  Frtirt. 

?>uhsianci  of  the  difinitive  treaty  bctiueen  Biitnin  and 
the  Uiiitid  States  of  ^-Ivici La,  yl  Sept.  17S3.  After 
aclttjowledging  the  said  United  States  as  independent, 
and  settling  the  boundaries,  it  is  agreed,  that  the 
people  ot  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the 
right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank 
and  all  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  also  in  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  other  pl.'.ccs  in  the  sea  where 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  heretofore  to 
fish  ;  and  also  to  take  fish  in  every  such  part  of  the 
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coast  of  Newfoundland  as  Briilc?i  fislicxmen  shall 
use  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  their  lish  on  the  island); 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of 
his  Brit^mnic  majesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and 
tliat  the  American  fishermen  may  dry  and  cure  lish 
in-  any  of  the  imsettled  bays,  creeks,  or  harlwurs  of 
Nova  Scotia,  ^lagdalen  Island,  and  Labrador,  so  long 
as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled,  but  no  longer, 
without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with 
the  proprietors  or  possessors  of  the  ground.  Cre- 
ditors on  either  side  are  to  meet  with  no  lawful  im- 
pediments in  the  recovery  of  the  full  value  of  their 
debts. 

It  is  agreed  that  all  persons  wfho  have  an  interest 
in  confiscated  lands,  either  by  debts,  marriage  settle- 
ments, or  otherwise,  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impe- 
diment in  the  prosecution  of  their  just  claims.  The 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river,  from  its  source  to 
the  ocean,  shall  remain  free  for  ever  to  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  above  treaty,  by  which  the  United  States 
obtained  an  acknowledgment  of  their  independence, 
another,  to  the  following  purpose,  w.ns  passed  19th 
November,  1794. 

Abstract  of  the  treaty  bftiueen  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  \^th  Nov.  1 794.  This 
treaty  consists  of  28  articles. 

The  first  article  establishes  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  second,  his  majesty  consents  to  withdraw  all 
his  troops  and  garrisons  from  all  posts  and  places 
within  the  boundary  lines  assigned  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  to  the  United  States. 

The  third  article  allows  to  his  majesty's  subjects 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  In- 
dians dwelling  on  either  side  of  the  said  boundary  line, 
freclv  to  pass  and  repass  by  land  or  inland  navigation 
into  the  respective  territories  of  the  two  parties.  The 
country  within  the  limits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany is  excepted.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  his 
majesty's  said  territories,  nor  British  vessels  from  the 
sea  into  the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  beyond  tlie 
}t!>'^hest  ports  of  entry  for  foreign  vessels  from  the 
sea.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  however,  is 
to  be  entirely  free.     Goods  and  merchandise  shall  be 
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conveyed  into  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
by  American  citizens,  and  into  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  by  British  subjects, subject  to  the  regu- 
lations established  by  both  parties. 

The  fourth  article  relates  to  the  ascertaining  of  the 
extent  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  northward. 

The  fiftii  article  alludes  to  the  doubts  that  have 
arisen  relative  to  the  river  St.  Croix,  and  agrees  to 
refer  these  doubts  to  commissioners. 

The  sixth  article  allows  British  subjects  the  power 
of  recovering  debts  due  to  them  by  American  citi- 
zens previously  to  the  peace  ;  which  debts  have  not 
been  recovered  hitherto,  on  account  of  some  legal 
impediments.  The  United  States  agree  to  make  full 
and  complete  compensation  to  the  creditors  who  have 
suiFered  by  those  impediments.-  The  amount  of  the 
losses  and  dam.ages  is  to  be  ascertained  by  live  com- 
missioners, two  to  be  appointed  by  Great  Britain, 
two  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
by  the  other  four. 

When  the  five  commissioners  thus  appointed  shall 
first  meet,  they  shall,  before  they  proceed  to  act,  re- 
spectively take  an  oath  or  alhrmation,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  which  oath  or  affirmation  being 
so  taken,  and  duly  attested,  shall  be  entered  on  the 
record  of  their  proceedings. 

The  award  of  the  said  commissioners,  or  any  three 
of  them  as  aforesaid,  shall  in  all  cases  be  final  jnd 
conclusive. 

Tlie  seventh  article  allows  indemnification  by  chc 
British  government  to  such  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  have  suffered,  during  the  late  w.;r, 
by  irregular  or  illegal  captures.  The  United  States 
also  agree  to  indemnify  British  subjects  for  irregular 
or  illegal  captures  taken  by  American  sliij^s  during 
the  war. 

The  ninth  article  per.-nits  the  subjects  of  each 
country  to  hold  lands  in  cither  country,  and  to  sell 
and  devise  them  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were 
natives. 

In  the  tenth  article  it  is  .igrccd,  that  In  case  of  a 
war,  no  money  belonging  to  individuals  shall  be  se- 
questered or  confiscated. 

The  eleventh  article  cslaiilishcs  a  i>crfect  liberty  of 

navigation  and  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 

The  twelfth  article  allows  the  citize;is  of  the  Ignited 
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States  to  carry  the  produce  of  their  country  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  vessels  of  not  more  than  70  tons 
burthen.  The  citizens  are  also  allowed  to  carry 
away  the  produce  of  the  islands  to  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  alone.  This  article  is  to  continue 
in  force  for  two  years  after  the  present  war,  when 
further  regulations  are  to  be  made. 

In  the  thirteenth  article  his  Britannic  majesty  con- 
sents to  admit  American  vessels  into  the  British  ports 
in  the  East  Indies.  This  consent,  however,  is  not  to 
extend  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  coasting  trade  in  the 
East  Indies. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not  to  reside 
or  go  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  East  India  settle- 
ments. They  are  not  to  export,  in  time  of  war, 
stores  or  rice  from  'the  East  Indies,  but  may  touch  at 
St.  Helena  for  refreshment. 

The  fourteenth  article  relates  to  liberty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  between  the  dominions  of  his  majesty 
in  Europe,  and  the  territories  of  the  United  States  in 
America. 

The  fifteenth  article  states,  that  no  higher  duties 
shall  be  paid  by  the  ships  or  merchandise  of  the  one 
party  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  than  the  duties  paid 
by  other  nations.  No  higher  duties  shall  be  paid 
upon  importation  or  exportation  than  the  duties  paid 
on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  similar  articles 
the  produce  of  other  nations. 

The  sixteenth  article  relates  to  the  appointment  of 
consuls  for  the  protection  of  tr.ide. 

The  seventeenth  article  relates  to  vessels  being  cap- 
tured or  detained,  on  suspicion  of  having  enemy's 
property  on  board.  Such  property  alone  is  to  be 
taken  out ;  such  vessels  are  to  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea  with  the  remainder  of  their  cargo. 

The  eighteenth  article  decides  what  articles  the 
term  contraband  can  be  applied  to. 

Tlie  nineteenth  article  provides  for  the  security  of 
the  respective  subjects  and  citizens,  and  for  the  pre- 
venting of  injuries  by  men  of  war. 

The  twentieth  article  relates  to  the  refusal  of  the 
respective  parties  to  receive  pirates  into  any  harbours 
or  towns,  and  to  the  seizure  of  goods  and  merchan- 
dise taken  by  pirates. 

Tlie  twenty-first  article  provides,  that  the  subjects 
and  citizens  of  the  two  nations  shall  not  do  any  acts 
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of  hostility  against  each  other,  and  shall  not  accept 
commissions  from  foreign  states  or  princes  to  commit 
hostilities. 

The  twenty-second  article  prevents  acts  of  reprisal 
without  due  notice. 

The  twenty-third  relates  to  the  treatment  of  ships, 
officers,  and  crews  in  the  respective  ports  of  the  two 
powers. 

The  twenty-fourth  article  provides,  that  privateers 
of  nations  at  enmity  with  either  of  the  two  powers, 
shall  not  arm  their  ships  in  the  respyective  ports  of  the 
two  powers,  or  sell  what  they  have  taken. 

The  twenty-fifth  allows  the  ships  of  war  belonging 
to  the  said  parties  to  carry  the  ships  and  goods,  taken 
from  their  enemies,  whithersoever  they  please. 

In  case  of  war  between  the  two  nations,  the  26th 
article  permits  the  merchants  and  others,  of  each  of 
the  two  nations^  te^-cside  in  the  dominions  of  the 
other,  and  to  continue  their  trade. 

The  twenty-seventh  article  agrees  that  the  two 
powers  shall  respectively  deliver  up  persons  charg- 
ed with  mui  der  and  forgery. 

The  twenty-eighth,  alluding  to  the  preceding  ai'ti- 
cles,  st.ites,  that  the  first  ten  articles  shall  be  perma- 
nent, and  that  the  subsequent  articles  (the  1 2th  ex- 
cepted) shall  be  limited  in  their  duration  to  12  years. 
The  treaty  is  to  be  binding  and  obligatory  as  soon  as 
it  is  ratified. 

Explar.atm-y  article,  signed  at  London,  the  l^th  of 
March  1798,  to  be  added  to  the  treaty  between  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America,  signed 
at  London,  the  1  <^th  of  November  1 794.  Whereas,  by 
the  28th  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
United  States,  signed  at  London  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember 1794,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  contracting 
parties  woukl,  from  time  to  time,  readily  treat  of  and 
concerning  such  farther  articles  as  might  be  proposed; 
that  they  would  sincerely  endeavour  so  to  form  such 
articles  as  that  they  might  conduce  to  mutual  conve- 
nience, and  tend  to  promote  mutual  satisfaction  and 
friendship  ;  and  that  sucli  articles,  after  having  been 
duly  ratified,  should  be  added  to,  and  make  a  part  of 
that  treaty:  and  whereas  difficulties  have  arisen,  with 
respect  to  the  execution  of  so  much  of  the  fifth,  ar- 
ticle 
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ticic  of  the  said  treaty,  ns  requires,  that  the  commis- 
sioners  appointed  under  the  same  should,  in  their 
description,  particularize  the  latitude  and  the  longi- 
tude of  the  source  of  th.c  river,  which  may  be  found 
to  be  the  one  truly  intended  ijithe  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United  States,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  river  iSt  Croix.byreason  whereof  it 
is  expedient  that  the  said  commissioners  should  be  re- 
leased from  the  obligation  of  conforming  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  said  article  in  this  respect :  the  undersigned 
being  respectively  named  by  his  Britannic  majesty  and 
the  United  States  of  America  their  plenipotentiaries 
for  the  purpose  of  treating,  and  concluding  such  ar- 
ticles as  may  be  proper  to  be  added  to  the  said  treaty 
in  conforming  to   the   above-mentioned  stipulation, 
and  having  conimunicated  to  each  other  their  respec- 
tive full  powers,  have  agreed  and  concluded,  and  do 
hereby  declare,  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  that  the  com- 
missioners  appointed  under  the  fifth  article  of  the 
said  treaty,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  particularize  in 
their  description  the  latitude  and   longitude  of  the 
source  of  the  river,  which  may  be  found  to  be  the 
one  truly  intended   in  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  peace, 
under  the  name  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  but  they  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  describe  the  said  river  in  such  other 
manner  as  they  may  judge  expedient,  which  descrip- 
tion shall  be  considered   as  a  complete  execution  of 
the  duty  required  of  the  said  commissioners  in  this 
respect  by  the  article  aforesaid.     And  to  the  end  that 
no  uncertainty  may  hereafter  exist  on  this  subject,  it 
is  farther  agre  d,  that,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the 
decision   of  the  said   commissioners,    measures  shall 
be  concerted  between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Britannic  majesty's  governors  or  lieu- 
tenant-governors in  America,  in  o/dcr  to  erect  and 
keep  in  repair  a  suitable  monument  at  the  place  as- 
certained and  described  to  be  the  source  of  the  said 
river  St.  Croix,  which   measures  shall  immediately 
thereupon,  and  as  often  afterwards  as  may  be  requi- 
site, be  duly  executed  on  both  sides  with  punctuality 
and  good  faith. 

This  explanatory  article,  when  the  same  shall  have 
been  ratified  by  his  majesty,  and  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  their  senate,  and  the  respective  ratifications 
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mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  added  to,  and  make  a 
part  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion between  his  majesty  and  the  United  States,  signed 
at  London  on  the  19th  day  of  November  1794^  and 
shall  be  permanently  binding  upon  his  majesty  and 
the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof  we,  the  said  undersigned  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  signed  this  pre- 
sent article,  and  have  caused  to  be  affixed  thereto 
the  seal  of  our  arms.  Done  at  London  this 
ijthday  of  March  1798. 

TRIAL,  the  proceeding  of  a  court  of  law,  when  the 
parties  are  at  issue,  such  as  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  &c.  to  enable  the  court,  deliberately 
weighing  the  evidence  given  on  both  sides,  to  draw 
a  true  conclusion,  and  administer  justice  accord- 
ingly. 

TRIESTE,  one  of  the  few  sea-ports  tliat  belong  to  Ger- 
many, on  the  Culph  of  Trieste,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulph  of  Venice.  It  has  been  a  free 
port  ever  since  the  year  1 7 1 9 ;  but  its  being  near  Venice, 
and  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  harbour,  it 
has  never  carried  on  much  commerce.  This  last  de- 
fect, however,  was  in  a  great  measure  remedied  about 
50  years  ago,  since  which  time  Trieste  has  become  a 
place  of  considerably  greater  importance  than  before. 
Its  principal  business  is  that  of  agency  for  houses  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Swit- 
zerland, &c.  By  sea  its  connection  is  with  the  Le- 
vant i  and  in  all,  its  trade  is  calculated  to  amount  to 
about  8oo,oool.  per  annum. 

TRINITY-HOUSE,  a  college  belonging  to  a  com- 
pany or  corporation  of  seamen,  who  are  empower- 
ed by  charter  to  take  cognizance  of  tliose  who  de- 
stroy sea  marks,  to  regulate  the  rates  of  ballastage, 
pilots,  lighthouses,  &c.  See  Ballajtage,  Lighthouus, 
Pilots. 

TROVER,  is  the  remedy  prescribed  by  the  law,  where 
any  person  is  in  possession  of  lue  property  of  an- 
other, which  he  unlawfully  detains.  Previous  to 
commencing  this  action,  a  demand  of  the  property 
so  detained  must  be  made  in  writing  by  some  person 
properly  authori7.ed  by  the  owner  of  the  property  ; 
and  upon  refusal  to  restore^  it,  the  law  presumes  an 

unlawful 
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unlawful  convcrsiop. ;  and  the  party  is  entitled  to  tliis 
action,  and  viiil  recover  damages  to  the  value  of  the 
property  detained.     As  trover  implies  trespass,  the 

.  smaHcst   damages  will  carry  costs.     A  similar  action 

'  may  be  ba-ought  for  the  unlawful  detention  of  any 
property  on  wiuch  the  specific  articles  so  detained 
ma)'  be  recovered  ;  but  as  the  articles  detahied  must 
be  precisely  stated  in  tlie  declaration,  and  is  attended 
v.ith  some  diHiculty,  this  action  is  very  seldom 
broueht. 

TUNIS,  a  city  in  the  north  of  Africa,  situated  almost 
on  the  same  spot  where  ancient  Carthage,  the  qneen  of 
the  sea,  once  stood.  The  productions  of  the  territory  of 
Tunis  consist  of  corn,  oil,  silk,  leather,  skins,  fruits, 
v\'Col,  and  horses.  Its  marinfactures  are  those  of  hosi- 
ery, tapestry,  cloth,  and  silk  stuffs  of  various  sorts.  It 
has  an  interior  trade  carried  on  by  caravans  ;  and 
sends  European  manufactures  up  the  country  in  ex- 
change for  gold  dust,  silk,  and  other  productions, 
which  arrive  by  thobC  conveyances. 

TURKEY,  an  empire  of  great  cMont,  and  including 
■some  of  the  most  icrtilc  and  fine  countries  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  variously  stated,  but  may  probably  amoimt 
To  25,000,000.  M'hen  Rome  was  destroyed,  civili- 
zation and  the  arts  were  confined  to  Constantinople, 

■    and  those  parts  of  what  is  now  called  Turkey,  that 

compo-sed  the  eastern  empire  ;  but  by  degrees  Venice 

and  Genoa  became  her  rivals,  and  divided  with  her 

"the  commerce  of  the  world,    and  particularly  that 

between  Europe  and  India. 

'  The  soil  and  productions  of  this  great  country  are 
very  various  ;  the  ground,  in  general,  is  fertile,  but 
not  well  cultivated.  The  productions  for  foreign  com- 
merce consist  of  silk,  wool,  cotton  spun  and  unspun, 
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1]  lint,  ■R-ax,  oil,  goats  and  camels  Lair,  cattle,  a  variety 
of  drugs,  as  also  timber.  Arabia  Felix  borders  on  Tur- 
key, which  draws  from  it  a  numt^er  of  perfumes  and 
coffee,  which  come  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Grand  Cairo, 
'  whither  merchants  from  all  countries  were  sent  to  pur- 
l|  chase  the  productions  of  Arabia  and  India,  before  the 
!  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  southern  point  of 
li        i\frica. 

|j  European  r.-.i-isns  send  to  Turkey  quicksilver,  dra- 

ji  peries,  hardwares,  cutlery,  mirrors,  and  other  glass  ; 
gl.iss  beads,  toys  and  trinkets,  vitriol,  inetal,  wire,  the 
sugars  and  other  productions  of  the  West  Indies  ;  fish, 
tin,  pov^uer,  arms,  &c.  Sic.  The  English,  French, 
Italians,  and  Dutch  engross  the  whole  of  "the  trade  j 
but  the  Turks  are  indolent,  and  neither  cultivate  com- 
merce nor  manufactures  with  ardour  or  activity.  See 
Levaut  Trade,  Aleppo,  Ziiz.  &c. 
TURKEY  COMPANY.  This  company  was  first 
established  for  carrying  on  the  Levant  tTade.  la 
the  time  of  James  the  First  it  obtained  a  charter, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Charles  11. 

By  statute  26  G.  II.  c.  i  8,  it  was  put  on  its  present 
footing,  and  enacted,  that  every  subject  of  Great 
Britain  may  be  admitted  upon  proper  application,  and 
the  payment  of  20I.  a  member  of  tJie  Turkey  com- 
])any.  And  all  persons  free  of  that  company  may 
separately  or  jointly  export  from  Great  Britain  to  any 
port  or  place  within  the  limits  exprcFscd  in  the  let- 
ters patent,  in  any  British  or  plantation  built  ship, 
navigated  according  to  law,  goods  not  prohibited  j 
or  he  may  import  any  goods  not  prohibited  from 
any  place  within  the  said  limits,  conforming  to  the 
orders  of  British  ambassadors  and  consuls. 

It  is  what  is  termed  a  regulated  company,  and  has 
no  joint  stock,  nor  joint  expcnditm-e. 
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VALUE,  Las  two  different  meanings.  It  some- 
times expresses  the  utility  of  an  object,  and  some- 
times the  power  of  purchasing  other  goods  with  it. 
The  first  may  be  called  value  in  use,  the  other  value  in 
exchange.  The  value  in  use  may  be  very  great, 
when  the  value  in  exchange  is  little  or  nothing. 
Water,  for  instance,  is  of  great  value  in  use,  and  of 
almost  none  in  exchange.  A  diamond  or  a  pearl  has 
a  great  value  in  exchange,  but  very  little  in  use. 

Value  in  use  is  a  mere  simple  effect,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  an  object,  and  its  being  more  or  less 
conducive  to  the  necessities,  the  comforts,  or  enjoy- 
ments of  men.  TliC  other  value  is  of  a  compound 
nature,  composed  of  the  value  in  use,  and  the  labour 
necessary  to  procure  the  object  in  question.  Values 
arc  measured  by  money,  which  has  become  a  com- 
mon standard  of  comparison  for  all  dilTercnt  commo- 
dities. The  value  of  this  common  standard  measure 
is  itsdf  ratlier  value  of  exchange  than  of  use,  for  the 
precious  metals  are  of  lc;;3  utility  than  iron,  brass,  and 
steel,  which  have,  in  comparison,  a  small  value  in  ex- 
change. 

In  addition  to  these  two  spctlts  of  permanent 
value,  there  is  to  be  taken  into  account  a  floating 
or  changeable  value,  which  arises  from  circumstances, 
£i-om.  the  value  in  use,  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  quantity  necessary.  The  value  in  ex- 
change then  rises,  independent  of  any  other  catises 
but  these  two.  All  articles  that  have  a  great  value 
in  use  arc  liable,  mere  or  lees,  to  these  v.ariations  of 
value  in  exchange.  Corn  and  butchers'  meat  are 
most  liable  to  these  variations ;  but  even  water,  on 
particular  occasions,  has  been  exchanged  for  its  weight 
in  silver,  and  a  pound  of  bre.id  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
lu  a  commercial  sense,  the  cxpence  of  producing  an 
object  settles  its  vahie  in  exchange  j  and  where  the 
value  in  use  is, not  of  that  degree  that  procures  for 
an  article  the  appellation  of  an  article  of  neces- 
sity, values  find  their  level ;  but  they  do  not  always 
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do  so  with  objects  which  have  a  great  value  in  use- 
See  Maximum,  Mom\\ 
VENICE,  a  considerable  city  and  state  of  Italy.  The 
state  comprehends  14  provinces,  the  poj>ulation  of 
^^hich  amounts  to  about  7,500,000.  It  is  a  very  an- 
Ciei.t  free,  ariiHOrraticai  and  independent  republic;  but 
was  conquered  by  the  French  during  the  last  war, 
and  ceded  by  them  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Venice,  which  is  the  capital  of  tlie  state,  iisituatcd 
on  the  north-west  cxtrclmity  of  the  Adriatic,  in  lat. 
45  '^^%-  -5  niin-  and  long.  30  deg.  and  contains  from 
13010  150,000  inhabitant-s. 

Venice  was  the  first  conjmercial  city  in  Europe 
during  the  nth,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries.  Its 
history  is  interesting  ;  but  in  this  place  its  presenf 
commercial  situation  is  the  object. 

The  commerce  of  Venice,  v.-hich  had  been  conti- 
nually increasing  from  the  sixth  century,  had  risen  to^ 
a  great  height  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India..  It  was 
then  considci-ed  as  an  universal  market  for  all  arti- 
cles ;  but  at  present  its  commerce  only  consists  in 
the  exports  of  a  few  manufactures  to  the  Levant,  and 
the  rest  of  Italy. 

Its  manufactures  consist  of  cloth,  looking-glasses, 
cloth  of  gold'  and  silver,  paper,  laces,  )»ats,  ribbons, 
silk  stockings,  glass  beads,  of  different  colours, 
&c.  Jewellery,  and  gold  and  silver  plate,.  &c.  a*-c 
warked  with  considerable  deSiterity. 

The  art  of  dying  is  one  of  those  which  was  pre- 
served in  the  greatest  perfection  at  Venice  j.  and 
among.st  others  that  of  scarlet,  which  has  the  pecu- 
liar qualfty  of  not  being  liable  to  b-o  st.iincd,  but  it 
is. not  quite  sio  brilliaiit  3;^  the  scarlets  of  Frmce. 

Ti:£  cutlery  ware  of  England,  and  oilier  met.il 
manufactures^  undersell  and  surpass,  those  of  Venice,, 
as  does  that  of  hats- 

The  principal  commerce  of  Venice  now  is  ccn- 
fjned  to  the  Levant  aud  ether  parts  on  the  border  <jf' 

the 
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the  Mcdk-rranean  Sea.  Like  all  other  places  that 
have  been  great,  Venice  preserves  its  ancient  modes 
of  preparing  goods,  as  well  as  of  selling  them ;  and 
is  therefore  inferior  in  both  to  those  new  countries 
which  have  started  up  in  a  more  perfect  and  modern 
style.  It  is  rather  a  monument  of  ancient  greatness 
than  of  modern  excellence. 

VERDICT,  is  the  report  of  a  jury  upon  a  trial  ; 
founded  upon  the  evidence  produced  in  court,  and  is 
either  general  or  special. 

A  special  verdict  is  usually  found  when  there  is 
any  difficulty  or  doubt  respecting  the  law,  when  the 
jury  state  the  facts  as  proved,  and  pray  the  advice  of 
the  court  thereon.  A  less  expensive  and  more 
speedy  mode,  however,  is  to  find  a  verdict  generally 
for  the  plaintiti",  subject  nevertheless  to  the  opinion 
of  the  judge,  or  the  court  above,  on  a  special  case, 
drawn  up  and  settled  by  counsel  on  both  sides.  See 
Evidence,  Jury,  Trial. 

VICTUALS.     See  Provisions. 

VICTUALLING  BILLS.     See  Funds. 

VIENNA,  a  great  city  of  Germany,  and  the  capital 
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of  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  situated  on  the 
D^.nube,  lat.  48  deg.  12  min.  long.  34  deg.  42  min. 
It  contains  about  250,000  persons.  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria 
torenderthis  capital  greatin  point  of  manufactures;  but 
that  of  silk  remains  Still  the  most  flourishing,  though 
every  different  sort  found  in  Europe  is  to  be  found 
there  on  a  greater  or  a  lesser  scale.  This  capital  is 
become  a  sort  of  middle  point  for  the  commerce  of 
the  interior  of  Germany;  but  neither  its  geogra- 
phical situation,  nor  the  manufactures  there  esta- 
blished, render  it  considerable  in  respect  to  distaint 
or  maritime  commerce.  There  are  two  fairs  in  the 
year ;  one  at  Whitsuntide,  which  lasts  tliree  weeks ; 
and  the  other  at  St.  Catherine's,  which  lasts  a  month  ; 
they  are  frequented  by  most  of  the  dealers  and  mer- 
chants within  a  circle  of  500  miles  around"  in  all  di- 
rections, 

VIRGINIA.     Set  United  States  of  America^ 

VOYAGE.      Sec  Insurance,  Marine. 

VINEGAR  and  VERJUICE.      See  Excise,  Eyfmls, 
Imports. 
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UMPIRAGE  is  where  two  persons  being  appointed 
arbitrators,  in  consequence  of  not  agreeing  in 
opinion,  appoint  some  third  person  to  decide  the  dif- 
ference;* the  party  so  appointed  is,  in  such  case, 
termed  the  umpire,  and  his  determination,  the  um- 
pirage.    See  Awards,  Arbitrators. 

UNION  WITH  SCOTLAND.     Sec  ScotLnd. 

UNION  WITH  IRELAND.     Sec  Ireland. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  are  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Indian  nations,  on  the  north  by  Bri- 
tish America,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
the  south  by  Spanish  America  ;  containing  the  fol- 
lowing states  or  colonies,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts,   Rhode  Island,    Connecticut,    New  York, 
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New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  C.irolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Vermont,  Western  Territory,  and  Kentucky. 

The  United  States  in  the  year  1776  were  only  13 
in  number ;  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  the  AVestern 
Territory,  have  been  added  since.  The  Western 
Territory  Is  of  such  extent,  that  the  Congress  have 
determined  to  divide  it  into  ten  new  states. 

From  the  latest  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  amounts  to  upwards  of 
3,083,600  persons,  who  are  composed  of  almost  all 
nations,  languages,  characters,  and  religions ;  the 
greater  part,  however,  have  descended  from  the 
English, 

Tke 
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The  language  universally  spoken  through  all  these 

States  is  the  English;  in  which  the  civil  and  cccle- 

-siastical   matters   are  performed,  and  their  records 

kept.    There  are,  however,  great  numbers  of  Dutch, 

French,  Germans,  Spaniards,  Jews,  and  Swedes,  wlio 

■  retain,  in  a  great  degree,  each  their  native  language, 
and  have  their  respective  places  of  worship ;  and,  in 

'  general,  live  comfortably,  and  unmolested  as  to  prii>- 

■  -ciples  of  conscience. 

The  United  States,  peopled  and  improved  as  a  co- 

■  lony  of  England,  and  now  become  an  independent  and 
-  powerful  nation,  contain  now  about  5,000,000  of  in- 
habitants, enjoy  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  temperate  cli- 
mate. The  southern  States  produce  silk,  and  are 
capable  of  furnishing  all  the  productions  found  in  the 
south  of  France  and  Italy.      More  to  the    north, 

•  hemp,  flax,  corn,  timber,  tobacco,  rice,  &c.  are  to  be 

•  found,  all  according  to  their  respective  latitudes.  The 

■  sugar   maple   grows  in  numbers,  and  produces  that 

■  article  cheap  and  in  abundanre :  in  the  middle  climes, 
and- towards  the  north,  iron,  pitch,  and  timber,  make 
staple  articles  of  trade. 

America  is  a  great  country  for  agriculture,  which 
will  occupy  the  principal  attention,  and  absorb  the 
capital,  of  the  inhabitants  for  a  long  period  to  come, 
during  which  time  the  produce  of  the  soil  will  be  ex- 
changed for  the  manufactures  of  nations  longer  esta- 
blished, and  farther  advanced  in  arts  and  population, 
so  as  to  consume  the  produce  of  the  land  which  they 
inhabit.  The  emigrants  who  peopled  America,  car- 
ried  there  with  them  almost  every  species  of  art  and 

•  manufacture  ;  so  that  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  know- 
ledge that  the  manufactures  do  not  come  to  great  per- 
fection j  but  because  industry  and  capital  find  a  better 
employment  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  great 
wants  'of  the  people  are  suppHed  by  their  own  indus- 
try ;  but  the  finer  articles  are  sent  from  Europe,  and 

:  principally  from  England. 

The  United  States  enjoy  many  great  advantages  : 

they  have  a  free  constitution,  and  have  preserved, 
>  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  jurisprudence  of  England. 
^  They  are  at  a  distance  from  all  otJier  nations  who  can 

■disturb  their  peace,  or  subject  them  to  large  military 
:  estabhshments,'  or  an   expensive  government.      To 

these'  favourable  circumstances  are  to  be  added,  that 

while 'the  inhabitants  profit  by  the  experience  of  old 
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nations,  they  labour  under  none  of  those  old  tram- 
mels which 'are  imposed  by  former  ages  on  the  pre- 
sent race  of  men.  If  the  world,  in  its  present  state,  is 
considered  as  one  great  theatre, displaying  tht  advance- 
ment, progress,  and  decay  of  mankind,  the  '1  lu-kish 
empire  would  present  itself  at  one  extremity,  the 
United  States  at  the  other  ;  Russia  would  be  nearest 
the  United  States,  and  Spain  in  contact  with  the 
Kastern  Empire  and  Italy  ;  England,  France,  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  would  fill  up  the  middle  of  the  group, 
and  the  whole  would  form  a  picture  of  the  fate  of 
states  from  their  origin  till  their  decay. 

Thetrade  to  America  maybe  expected  to  increase  in 
nearly  the  same  ratio  with  its  population,  that  is,  it 
will  double  about  once  in  20  years  ;  which  affords  a 
solid  and  sure  market  for  the  manufactures  of  England. 
USANCE  is  a  certain  time  after  the  date  of  a  foreign 
bill,  limited  for  its  payment,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  places  respective!)  through  which  the  exchanges 
run.  A  double  usance  is  double  the  accustomed 
time;  an  half  usance,  half  the  time. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  divide  a  month,  an  half- 
usance  shall  contain  1 5  days,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
equality in  the  lengths  of  the  months. 

The  following  are  the  regular  usances  from  and  to 
different  countries : 

Amsterdam.  The  usance  of  this  place  is,  for  bills 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  except  Geneva,  14 
days  sight ;  Danzic,  Konigsberg,  and  Riga,  i  month 
sight  ;  Antwerp,  Geneva,  and  London,  and  all 
France,  j  month  after  date  ;  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, 2  months  date.  Bills  from  this  place  are  drawn 
on  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  generally  at  2  months, 
or  at  usance  ;  on  France,  Geneva,  London,  and  Ham- 
burgh, at  I  or  2  usances ;  on  Danzic,  40  clays  date  ; 
on  Brislaw  and  Vienna,  at  6  weeks.  Jlierc  arc  6  days 
grace. 

Augsburg.  Fifteen  days  ;  i  and  a  half  usance,  is 
23  days  ;  2  usances  are  30  days,  after  sight. 

The  payment  of  bills  is  made  here  every  Tues- 
day, and  what  is  not  settled  en  that  day  by  balanc- 
ing accounts,  must  be  jraid  on  the  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing. 

Thus  bills  due  on  a  Tuesday  have  but  one  day's 
grace  ;  whereas  bills  due  on  Wednesday,  enjoy  8 
days,  being  paid  only  the  next  Wednesday.     Bills 
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drawn  payable  on  a  certain  day,  or  at  sight,  must  be 
paid  within  24  hours  after  presentation. 
Barcelona.     See  Spain. 

Berlin.  The  usance  for  bills  drawn  on  this  place, 
is  14  days  after  sight :  there  are  3  days  grace.  Berlin 
draws  on  Amsterdam,  Breslaw,  Hamburgh,  and 
Lcipzic,  at  4  or  5  weeks  date,  and  at  sight ;  on  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  2  months  date. 

Bologna.  All  parts  of  Italy  the  usance  is  8  days 
sight,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  payment  or  acceptance  ; 
from  Palermo  and  Messina,  i  month  sight;  from  Flan- 
ders, France,  and  Holland,  2  months  after  date  ;  from 
London  and  the  Levant,  3  months  after  date.  Bills 
drawn  at  a  fixed  day,  or  a  few  days  after  date,  must 
be  presented  the  day  after  their  maturity,  and  then 
paid,  or  they  are  protested.  Bills  drawn  on  foreign- 
ers here,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  notary  gene- 
ral, with  whom  the  payment  must  be  made,  and  if 
the  acceptor  does  not  appear  in  due  time,  the  bills  are 
protested. 

Bremen.  The  usance  of  this  place  for  bills  from 
Gerrnany,  is  14  days  sight ;  from  London,  1  month 
after  date :  there  are  8  days  grace  :  but  bills  drawn 
on  demand,  at  sight,  or  at  2,  3,  or  4  days  sight,  have 
)io  days  of  grace,  although  it  is  customary  to  take 
them.  Amsterdam,  London,  and  Paris,  draw  gene- 
rally 2  months  date,  or  2  usances.  Germany  at 
usance,  and  sometimes  at  i,  2,  or  3  months  date. 

Breslaw.  Fourteen  days  after  sight;  half  a 
usance  is  8  days.  Bills  drawn  at  this  place,  and  that 
are  not  payable  at  the  fairs,  have  3  days  grace  ;  but 
those  at  the  fair  are  paid  on  the  day  of  general  settle- 
ment. Breslaw  draws  on  Amsterdam  at  5  weeks 
date,  or  long  sight,;  on  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Konigs- 
berg,  at  8  and  12  days  date,  or  at  sight  ;  on  Ham- 
burgh, long  sight,  or  4  weeks  date ;  on  London  and 
Paris,  at  2  or  3  months. 

Cadiz.  From  all  foreign  countries  the  usance  is  60 
days  :  there  are  6  days  grace.  Cadiz  draws  on  Amster- 
dam, London,  and  Paris,  at  1  or  i  J  usance,  and  at  2 
and  3  months ;  and  at  60  and  90  days  on  Genoa; 
Lisbon,  Leghorn,  Naples,  and  Venice,  at  so  many 
days  sight ;  on  Hamburgh,  at  90  days  date. 

Copenhagen.  No  usance  ;  and  bills  drawn  on 
this  place  are  fixed  to  pay  at  sight  on  a  certain  day, 
or  so  many  months  after  date.     Copenhagen  draws 
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on  Altona,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburgh,  at  14  days 
sight,  and  2  months  date ;  on  London  and  Paris,  at 
2  months  both  after  date  and  sight :  there  are  8  and 
10  days  grace. 

Dantzic.  Fourteen  days  after  acceptance,  and 
there  are  10  days  grace.  Bills  at  sight,  and  such  as 
are  presented  after  the  days  of  grace  are  elapsed,  must 
be  paid  within  24  hours  after  being  presented,  or  be 
protested  ;  but  those  that  are  drawn  at  a  few  days 
sight,  or  under  14  days,  have  only  3  days  grace.  A 
law  in  this  place  prohibits  the  renegotiating  of 
bills  in  foreign  countries.  Danzic  draws  on  Amster- 
dam at  40  days  date,  and  likewise  at  70  days  date, 
and  at  sight ;  on  Hamburgh,  at  3  and  6  weeks  date ; 
on  London,  at  3  months. 

Florence.  Same  as  Leghorn,  except  for  bills 
from  Venice  and  Rome,  which  is  14  days  ;  from  Bo- 
logna, 3  days  sight.  Florence  draws  on  Bologna, 
Leghorn,  and  Milan,  at  3  and  8  days  sight ;  and 
on  Naples,  Rome,  and  Venice,  at  so  many  days  sight, 
or  after  date :  there  are  no  days  of  grace  at  this 
place. 

Frankfort  upon  Mayn.  Fourteen  days  after 
acceptance,  including  Sundays  and  holidays.  Bills 
drawn  at  sight,  or  at  a  few  days  sight,  have  no  days 
of  grace  ;  but  those  of  a  longer  sight  or  date,  have  4 
days  grace,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays.  Frank- 
fort draws  on  Amsterdam,  Augsburg,  and  Hamburgh, 
at  so  many  days  sight,  at  usance  of  14  days  sight,  and 
at  3  months  date ;  on  Lcipzic,  at  14  days  sight,  and 
also  payable  in  the  fair ;  on  Lyons,  likewise  payable 
in  the  fair ;  on  Bourdcaux,  at  I  month's  date ;  on 
Paris  and  London,  2  months  ;  on  Bremen  and  Vi- 
enna, at  so  many  days  sight,  at  usance  of  14  days, 
and  at  2  months. 

Geneva.  Bills  from  Holland,  England,  and  France, 
the  usance  is  i  month  of  30  days  ;  from  Germany  and 
Italy,  15  days  sight.  In  defect  of  payment  at  maturity  of 
a  bill,  it  must  be  protested  on  the  5th  day  afterwards, 
exclusive  of  Sunday.  Geneva  draws  on  Amsterdam, 
Paris,  and  London,  at  3  months,  seldom  at  2  months 
date ;  on  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Milan,  and  Turin,  at  8 
days  sight  ;  on  Lyons,  at  sight,  and  also  in  the  fair. 

Genoa.  For  bills  drawn  on  this  place  from  London 
and  Lisbon,  the  usance  is  3  months;  from  Amsterdam, 
Spain,  and  Sicily,  %  months ;  from  France,  i  month 
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after  date ;  from  Ancona,  Civita  Vecchia,  Naples,  and  { 
Trieste,  22  days  after  sight ;  from  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Rome,  and  Venice,  15  days  sight;  from  Augsburg 
and  Vienna,  14  days  ;  from  Florence,  Leghorn,  Mi- 
lan, and  Turin,  8  days  sight.  Genoa  draws  after 
the  same  manner  on  the  said  places  respectively  ;  but 
on  Palermo  at  20  days  sight.  The  government  allows 
30  days  grace  to  the  acceptor  of  a  bill ;  but  the  holder 
is  not  obhged  to  wait  so  long,  and  may  get  the  bill 
protested  the  next  day  after  it  falls  due :  in  general 
they  wait  till  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  mail. 

Hamburgh.  Bills  drawn  on  this  place  from  Ger- 
many, are  at  14  days  sight ;  from  England,  Holland, 
and  France,  l  month  date ;  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, 2  months  date  :  there  are  1 1  days  grace,  which 
merchants  seldom  take.  Hamburgh  draws  on  Am- 
sterdam, at  short  sight,  and  at  8  and  14  days  sight, 
I,  2,  or  3  months;  on  Breslaw,  6  weeks  date;  on 
Augsburg  and  Nuremhurg,  at  33  days  date;  on 
Prague  and  Vienna,  at  so  many  days  sight,  and  6 
weeks  date ;  on  Paris  and  Bourdeaux,  i  and  2  usances 
of  I  or  2  months,  and  sight ;  on  Copenhagen,  at 
short  sight,  and  2  months  date ;  on  Lisbon,  Spain, 
and  Venice,  i  and  li-  usance,  or  2  or  3  months; 
on  London,  at  short  sight,  i,  2,  2I,  and  3  months. 

Lisbon.  From  Spain,  15  days  ;  from  London,  30 
days  after  sight ;  from  Holland  and  Germany,  2 
months ;  Italy  and  Ireland  (since  1 794)  3  months 
after  date  ;  from  France,  60  days  after  date  ;  Lisbon 
draws  generally  on  Amsterdam  and  Hamburgh,  at  i 
and  It  usance;  on  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  i  usance; 
on  Paris,  at  60  days  date ;  on  London,  at  30  days 
sight.  There  are  IJ  days  grace  on  bills  drawn  from 
the  provinces,  or  from  the  colonies  beyond  the  seas, 
and  6  days  only  on  bills  drawn  by  foreign  countries. 
If  the  bill  Is  not  accepted,  no  days  of  grace  arc  allow- 
ed, and  must  be  protested  when  due. 

Leghorn.  From  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Cadiz, 
•  Cologne,  Hamburgh,  and  Madrid,  2  months  date ; 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  Cremona,  Mantua,  Naples,  Placen- 
tia,  Rcggio  di  Mantua,  and  Venice,  20  days  date ; 
Bar!,  Lecce,  Tarinta,  27  days  sight ;  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara,  Florcntia,  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  3  days  sight; 
Genoa,  Milan,  Massa,  and  Turin,  8  days  sight ;  Pi- 
saro  and  Rimini,  10  days  sight ;  Augsburg  and  Vi- 
enna, 22  days  date;  Ancona,  10  days  sight;  Avig- 
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non,  4J  days  date  ;  Lyons,  3  days  after  acceptance  ; 
Lisbon  and  London,  3  months  date  ;  Paris,  i  month 
date ;  Perugia,  5  days  siglit ;  Rome,  10  days  siglit,,  or 
15  days  after  date;  Sardinia,  i  month  sight;  Switz- 
erland, 8  days  sight ;  Sicily,  i  month  siglit,  or  2 
months  date.  Leghorn  draws  on  the  above-men- 
tioned places  after  the  same  manner,  except  on  the 
following;  on  Ancona,  at  22  days  sight;  Augsburg, 
15  days  sight;  Geneva,  i  month  date;  Milan,  15 
days  sight ;  Messina  and  Palermo,  45  days  date ; 
Naples,  34  days  date;  Rome,  21  days  date;  Turin, 
15  days  sight;  Venice,  5  days  sight.  There  are  no 
days  of  grace  allowed  in  this  place. 

London.  From  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders, 
I  month  date  ;  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  2  months 
date  ;  Ita'y,  3  months  date.  London  di'awson  Ham- 
burgh and  Altona  generally  at  25  and  3  usances,  and 
often  at  a  shorter  period,  and  at  so  many  days  sight ; 
on  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  at  2  usances,  and  at 
sight ;  on  Paris  and  Bourdeaux,  at  2  and  3  awnths ; 
on  Bilboa,  Cadiz,  and  Madrid,  at  1  and  a  half  usance, 
and  at  90  days  date ;  on  Lisbon  and  Porto,  30  days 
sight.  There  are  3  days  grace  on  all  bills,  except 
those  on  sight,  which  must  be  paid  on  presentation. 
Madrid.     See  Spai/i. 

Naples.  On  Bari  and  Lecce,  is  15  days  after 
sight ;  on  Genoa,  22  days  after  sight ;  on  Leghorn 
and  Rome,  20  days  date  ;  and  Venice,  15  days  after 
acceptance.  The  usance  of  bills  drawn  on  Naples  is, 
from  Rome,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice,  Sicily,  20 
days  after  acceptance.  From  places  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  the  usances  is  15  days  after  acceptance. 
The  acceptance  always  takes  place  the  next  following 
Saturday  after  the  arrival  of  the  post,  and  you  cannot 
protest  before  that  day.  Bills  at  sight  must  be  paid 
24  hours  after  presentation.  Bills  after  sight  or  dare, 
must  be  accepted  on  the  day  of  presentation,  and  be 
paid  when  due,  without  waiting  for  the  next  Satur- 
day. Bills  drawn  at  2  usances,  arc  payable  at  37  days 
after  acceptance;  the  reason  is,  that,  in  fact,  the 
usance  was  15  days,  and  not  22  days;  but  the  mer- 
chants agreed  to  add  7  days  to  the  period  of  each  bill. 
Thus,  2  usances  are  30  days,  and  the  7  days  more 
make  37  for  usances;  therefore  bills  at  3  usances 
would  be  due  52  days  after  acceptance. 

Pai.i  RMo  and  Ml  bSiNA.     From  Naples,  i\ncona, 
4  N  2  Rome, 
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Rome,  and  Venice,  is  2 1  days  sight,  and  from  every 
other  part  of  Italy,  15  days  sight ;  from  France,  30 
days  after  date ;  from  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Ham- 
burgh, Portugal,  and  Spain,  2  months  date  ;  and 
from  England,  3  months  date.  There  are  no  days  of 
grace.  Palermo  and  Messina  draw  on  Leghorn  and 
Genoa  at  usance  of  i  month  after  acceptance,  and  at 
2  months  after  date,  or  so  many  days  after  sight  or 
date.  On  London,  at  3  months,  or  90  da}-s  date ; 
on  Naples,  Rome,  antl  Venice,  from  8  to  15  days 
sight. 

Paris,  Bourdeaux,  and  Lyons.  The  usance  of 
France  is  for  bills  drawn  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  60 
days,  and  from  other  countries  20  days.  There  arc 
10  days  of  grace,  in  which  the  day  when  due  is  not 
included.  Paris  and  Bourdeaux  draw  on  Amsterdam, 
Cadiz,  Madrid,  Genoa,  Hamburgh,  Leghorn,  and 
London,  at  60  days  date  ;  Marseilles  equally  so,  ex- 
cept on  Genoa  30  days,  and  on  Leghorn  and  Naples 
at  45  days  date.  There  are  four  fairs  in  Lyons,  in 
■which  generally  all  the  payments  of  bills  on  that  place 
become  due.  The  time  when  bills  must  be  paid  is 
called  payments,  and  commences  in 

1  Fair         -         -         -  1st  March. 

2  Fair  -         -         -  ist  Jcine. 

3  Fair         -         -         -  ist  September. 

4  Fair  -  -  -  ist  December. 
The  acceptance  of  all  bills  payable  in  these  fairs,  must 
be  obtained  from  the  1st  of  the  month  till  the  6th, 
and  after  that  day,  you  may  either  protest  for  non- 
acceptance,  or  wait  till  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
when  you  may  protest  at  once  for  non-acceptance  and 
non-payment.  From  the  1 6th  of  the  month  of  the 
fairj  the  merchants  settle  their  accounts  by  writin<r 
to  and  from,  which  is  called  les  vhemeiits  tL's  parties ; 
this  lasts  till  the  end  of  the  month,  and  what  is  not 
then  settled  and  written  off  or  balanced,  must  be  paid 
in  cash  3  days  after  the  fair^  or  the  last'  day  of  the 
month. 

Peterssurgit,  Moscow,  and  Archangel,  draw 
on  Amsterdam  and  Hamburgh  at  6^  days,  and  on 
London  at  3  months  date.  Bills  drawn  on  Rus- 
sia, and  which  generally  run  at  so  many  da3's  date, 
have  10 days  grace;  those  at  so  m.any  days  sight,  only 
3  days ;  -and  those  at  sight,  or  a  few  days  after  sight, 
have  no  days  grace  :  but  bills  that  are  presented  after 
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they  are  due,  have  the  full  i  o  days  grace.  In  Russia 
they  still  continue  to  observe  the  ok!  style,  therefore 
1 2  days  must  be  added  to  the  date  of  bills  drawn 
thence.  There  is  no  direct  exchange  on  Petersburgh, 
but  inland  bills  arc  generally  paid  the  Saturday  after 
due. 

Riga  draws  on  Amsterdam. and  Hamburgh  at  36 
and  6^  days  date  ;  on  London,  at  3  months  date ; 
and  for  the  rest  has  the  same  rules  as  Russia. 

Rome:  bills  arc  at  15  days  sight, whetherdrawii  from 
this  place,  or  drav.ni  on  it.  The  payment  is  always 
on  a  Saturday,  so  that  if  a  bill  is  presented  on  that 
day  of  the  week,  it  must  be  paid  only  3  weeks  after ; 
and  if  accepted  on  a  Friday,  it  will  have  to  run  21 
days.  Rome  draws  on  London  at  3  months  date  ;  on 
Paris,  35  or  40  days  date  ;  on  Amsterdam,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  2  months  date ;  on  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
Venice,  1  o  days  sight.  There  are  no  days  of  grace 
at  Rome. 

RcTTERX)AM.  See  Jn:sitrdam. 
Spain.  Bills  drawn  on  Spain  are  at  6o'days  after 
date  ;  for  French  bills  only  1  uionth.  Bills  drawn  in 
Spain  have  8  days  grace,  and  bills  drawn  in  foreign 
countries  on  Spain  have  14  days  grace.  Bills  at  sight 
must  be  paid  when  presented,  or  tliey  must  be  protest- 
ed Bills  not  accepted  have  no  days  grace,  but  must  be 
protested  when  due.  Cadi2  allows  only  6  days  grace. 
Spain  draws  on  \msterdam,  (Jenoa,  Hamburgh,  Lis- 
bon, Leghorn,  London,  Naples,  Paris,'  and  Venice, 
at  2  and  3  months.  Cadiz  draws  on  all  those  places 
at  90  days  date,  except  on  Amsterdam  at  2  motfths 
date  only»  .      > 

Sr.  Gall.  The  usance  is  the  same  as  in  Attgs- 
burgh,  15  days  after  acceptance  :  there  are  no  days 
of  grace.  Bills  must  be  paid  within  24  hours  after 
they  are  due.  St.  Gall  draws  on  Amsterdam  and 
London,  at  2  and  3  months  date  ;  on  France,  'at  2 
months;  on  Genoa  and  Milan,  i  month  after  date  ; 
on  Augsburg,  1 5  days  ;  Botzcn  and  Frankfort-upon- 
Mayne  payable  in  the  fair. 

Stockholm  and  Gothenburgh.  The  usance  in 
Sweden  is  i  month  after  sight.  All  bills,  except 
those  at  sight,  or  at  2  and  3  days  sight,  have  6  days 
grace.  Sweden  draws  on  /Amsterdam  at  35,  40,  65, 
and  70  days  date  ;  on  Hamburgh,  37  and  6^  days, 
or  I  and  2  months  (.Late ;  on  London,  45  and  70  days 
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dntc;  on  Spain,  France,  Lisbon,  and  Leghorn,  at  2 
and  3  months  date.  '  • ' 

Turin.  Dills  drawn  from  France areat  i  month  after 
date  •,  from  England,  3  months  ;  fi-om  Holinnd,  Ne- 
therlands, Hiinburgh,  Bremen,  .Spain,  and  Portugal, 
2  months  dite ;  from  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  An- 
cona,  21  days  sight;  from  Bergamo,  Bologna,  Ve- 
nice, and  Tuscany,  1 5  days  slight  J  from  Genoa  and 
Milan,  8  days  sight ;  from  all  Germany,  15  days, 
sfght.  •  A  bill  aftvr  date,  or  at  a  fixed  period, . moist . 
be  presented  at  least  within  2  months  of  its  date, 
otherwise  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  fault  of  the  holder, 
and  he  must  stand  to  the  consequences.  The  same  rule 
is  adopted  with  bills  after  sight.  There  are  9  days 
allowed  to  the  option  of  a  holder  of  a  bill  to  wait 
with  the  protest,  and  if  the  5th  day  falls  on  a  holi- 
day, he  can  only  demand  the  payment  the  next  day, 
or  have  the  bill  protested.  It  is  the  custom  here  to 
pay  bills  due  the  first  3  days  of  the  week,  on  Thurs- 
day, and  those  due  the  3  last  days  bf  the-  week,  on 
the  next  Momhiy.  *  -'  ''  '''''•  ^  •' 

Ven  ICE.  •  Bills  from  Hamburgh,  Holland,  Ncther- 
'?:fnds,  and  Spain,  are  at  2  months  date  ;  Lisbon  and 
"Loudon,  3  months  5  Milan,  Bergamo,  Cremona,  Rcg- 
g-Lo,  Brescia,  Ceneda',  Conigliano,  Este,  Lodi,  Mantua, 
Modena,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Udina,  20  days  date ;  Pa- 
dua, Parma,  Placenza,  and  Ostia,  20  days  sight  ; 
Germany,  Turin,  Geneva,  Genoa,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Switzerland,  Nocera,  Navarra,  Otrando,  Roveredo, 
and  Lauriano,  15  days  sight;  Rome,  Ancona,  To- 
ligno,  Fano,  todays  sight;  Florenza,  Leghorn,  Bo- 
logna, FciTara,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Sienna,  5  days  sight,  and 
6  days  of  grace. 

Vienna  is  14  days  after  acceptance;  there  are  3 
days  of  grace,  except  on  bills  that  are  drawn  at  less 
than  7  days  sight.  Vienna  draws  on  Amsterdam  and 
Haruburgh  ^6  Wfcks,  and'  at  a  months ■  date*  on 
Augsburg,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Milan,  and  Venice,  at  4 
•tveeks  date  ;  Constantinople,  at  31  days  sight;  on 
Lontlon,  at  2  or  3  months  date ;  on  Paris,  at  6,  7, 
or  8  weeks  dat^.  ft  is  customary  here  for  every  pne 
to  pay  his  aeccptartces  with  bills  due;  and  it  often 
happens  that  bills  run  4,  6,  and  8  weeks  above  their' 
tiine.  As  soon  as  a  person  hassucb;  bill  24  iiours  in 
hjs  possession,  the  last,  that  paid  it  away  is  no  more 
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responsible  for  the  payment,  and  the  holder  must 
only  look  to  the  acceptor. 
USURY,  is  receiving  a  higher  interest  for  the  loan  of  a 
sum  of  money,  than  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  transaction  takes  place. 

Formerly  the  i-cccipt  of  interest  for  money  lent, 
whatever  that  rate  might  be,  was  termed  usury,  for 
no  interest  was  permitted  to  be  taken  by  law  ;  but 
now  that,  term  is  applied  in  this  eountry  to  taking 
more  than  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  money  should  be  actually 
advanced  to  constitute  the  offence  of  usury  ;  but  any 
contrivance -or  pretence  whatever  to  gain  more  than 
legal  interest,  where  it  is  the  intent  of  the  party  to 
contract  for  a  loan,  will  be  usury  ;  as  where  a  person 
applies  to  a  tradesman  to  lend  him  moncv,  who,  in- 
stead of  cash,  furnislies  him  with  goods,  to  be  paid 
at  a  future  ckiy^,  but  at  an .  exorbitant  price,  to 
secure  hinvsclf  more  than  legal  interest  upon  the 
amount  of  their  intrinsic  value,  this  is  an  usurious 
contract.     CoitJ).  112.  JJO.   Z);;//^.  708,  3  12,  531. 

By  Stat.  37  H.Vin.  c.  9,  it  is  enacted,  that  no 
person  shall  sell  his  merchandize  to  any  other  within 
three  montlis  after  buying  the  same,  or  any  part 
tlicreof,  npo»i  ■a  lesser  price,  knowing  them  to  be  the 
same,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  treble  the  value,  half  tothe 
informer,  and  half  to  the  king;  and  also  to  be  pu- 
nished by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

It  is  now  .settled  that  bankers,  and  others  discount- 
ing bills,  may  not  only  take  5  per  cent,  for  interest, 
but  also  a  reasonable  sum  besides  for  their  trouble  and 
riik  in  remitting  cash,  a»id  for  other  incidental  ex— 
penccs.  2  T.  R.  52. 

A  borrower  may  be  produced  as  a  witness  to  prove 
the  usury  in  an  action  on  the  penalty,  if  he  swears 
that  he  paid  the  sum  borrowed.     4  Jh/n:  2251. 

If  a  bill  of  excliange  or  note  isgiyeninconsequencfc 
of  an  ijsiiriuus  contriict,  it  is  absolutely  void,  cvca  in 
the  hxnds  of  an  innocent  person,  who  may  hare  taken 
it  in  a  fair  ajid  regular  course  of  business,  without  any 
notice  of  ilw  usury :  and  evidence  of  usury  will  be  a 
good  defence  in  an  action  brouglit  upon  siuh  bill  or 
note  against  the  dra,\\er,  acceptor,  or  induiscr.  Doug. . 

n- 

If  a  country  banker  discounts  a  bill,  and  takes  in- 
terest. 
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terest  for  the  whole  time  the  bill  has  to  run,  and,  in- 
stead of  paying  money  for  the  bill,  gives  notes  pay- 
able in  London  three  days  after  sight,  it  is  usury. 
Peakct  N.  P.  200. 

A  banker  in  the  country  discounts  bills  at  4  months, 
and  takes  the  whole  interest  for  the  time  tliey  have 
to  run ;  the  party  applying  for  the  discount  being 
Bsked  how  he  -will  have  the  money,  directs  part 
to  be  carried  to  his  account,  part  to  be  paid  in  cash, 
and  part  by  bills  on  London,  some  at  3,  some  at  7, 
and  some  at  30  days  sight :  this  was  held  not  to  be 
usurious,  since  the  surplus  of  interest  taken  by  such 
banker  so  discounting,  might  be  referrabie  to  the  ex- 
pences  attending  on  remitting. 

If  a  promissory  note  be  given  for  repayment  of  a 
sum  lent  with  usurious  interest,  and  the  note  when 
due  be  taken  up,  and  another  note  substituted  for  it, 
the  offence  of  usury  is  not  thereby  committed,  nor  is 
the  penalty  incurred  until  the  latter  note  is  paid.  7 
T.  R.  184- 

If  a  borrower  of  money  agree  to  replace  stock  sold 
out,  for  such  loan  on  a  certain  day,  or  repay  that  mo- 
ney on  a  day  subsequent,  with  such  intervening  inte- 
rest as  the  stock  sold  out  would  have  produced,  this  is 
not  usurious,  although  the  interest  exceeded  5  per 
cent,  unless  such  loan  be  a  mere  colourable  transac- 
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tion,  and  a  device  to  obtain  more  than  legal  interest. 
8  T.  R.  162. 

A  bona  fide  debt  is  not  destroyed  by  being  mingled 
with  an  usurious  contract  relating  to  it.  i  H.  B. 
462. 

The  existing  laws  respecting  usury  are  rather  to  be 
deduced  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  than  from 
any  written  acts,  as  the  various  ways  in  which  undue 
interest  is  given  and  received,  surpass  the  powers  of 
any  written  act  to  describe.  In  general  any  mode 
adopted,  wliether  by  the  sale  of  goods,  or  of  part 
goods,  or  other  method  employed,  by  which  the  per- 
son procuring  a  value  convertible  into  money  pays 
more  than  tlie  law  allows,  is  considered  as  usury, 
and  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  shifts,  In 
times  when  all  interest  was  forbidden  to  be  taken. 

When  a  banker,  or  other  person  discounting  a  bill, 
deducts  the  interest  at  the  time,  he  receives  in  reality 
at  the  rate  ol  ^\  per  cent,  per  annum ;  but  this  is  not 
considered  as  usury. 

Where  the  obligation  to  repay  is  not  absolute,  but 
depends  upon  certain  contingencies,  tlien  there  is  no 
fixed  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  law,  and  an  action 
for  usury  cannot  be  maintained.  See  Bottomry,  Re- 
spondentia, Post  Obit  Bonds,  and  Interest  of  Money ^ 
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WAGER,  Policy  of.  See  Insurance,  f.lartne. 
WALES.  The  north-west  coast  of  England  is 
still  known  by  the  name  of  North  and  South  Wales, 
which  remained  long  sepai-ated  from  England  after 
the  conquest.  JLt  is  a  mountainous  country,  resem- 
bling Scotland,  Auvergne,  or  Switzerland.  The 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  still  retain  those  traits  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries  are  generally 
distinguished.       It   carries   on  little    trade,    though 
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they  have  great  mines  of  copper,  ?.nd  also  iron 
Works,  which  are  very  productive.  The  commodi- 
ties furnished  for  the  interior  are  principally  sheep 
and  cattle. 
WALES,  NEW  SOLTTH,  or  New  Hoi.lanp,  a  very 
large  island  in  the  South  Sea,  reaching  from  10  to  44 
degrees  south  latitude,  and  between  no  to  154  east 
of  London,  being  about  2400  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  2300  from  east  to  west,  and  under  a  lati- 
tude 
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tude  that  may  be  expected  to  afford  an  excellent 
climate. 

The  interior  of  this  immense  island  is  little  known, 
but   it  neither  has  the  fine  rivers,  variety  of  animrJs' 
or  vegetables,  that  arc  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  1788  the  first  settlement  was  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish on  that  island  by  a  small  squadron  under  Gover- 
nor Phillips,  who  chose  for  the  principal  settlement  a 
situation  on  the  cast  side  of  a  cove  in  Port  Jackson, 
•which  he  named  Sydney  Cove,  latitude  south  33  def. 
52  min.  30  sec.  and  its  longitude  152  deg.  19  min. 
30  sec.  east.  The  new  settlers  consisted  of  criminals 
convicted,  and  whose  sentence  was  either  transpor- 
tation, or  had  been  mitigated  to  it  by  an  exertion  of 
royal  mercy.  The  history  of  the  progress  of  such  an 
establishment  must  be,  and  is,  very  curious  and  inte- 
resting ;  but  the  plan  of  this  work  will  not  enable  it 
to  be  entered  upon  at  any  considerable  length  in  this 
place.  The  threat  distance  and  expencc  prevent  a  vo- 
luntary emigration  from  taking  place  to  that  country, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  colonies  in  Amsric;.  The 
colony  at  this  time  consists  of  nearly  10,000  persons, 
and  it  increases  at  a  great  rate.  The  consiimpti.-in 
of  English  manufactures  will  be  considerable  there 
in  time,  as  English  manners  will  prevail :  and  it  must 
be  many  centuries  before  it  can,  if  ever  it  does,  be- 
come a  manufacturing  country.  Coal  and  limestone 
are  found  near  the  settlement,  and  hemp  is  raised 
with  facility  and  in  abundance.  It  is  expected  that 
the  seal  and  whale  fishery  may  be  estabiished  there  to 
advantage ;  but  unless  the  colonists  find  out,'  some 
production  to  exchange  for  European  goods,  it  must 
not  only  retard  the  progress  of  commerce,  but  of  the 
colony  itself. 
WAR.  When  hostilities  break  out  between  ni>t!oris, 
then  all  commercial  relations  cease,  and  the  slips  of 
other  nations  become  subject  to  those  laws  respecting 
contraband  of  war  which  have  so  long  occi'picd  the 
powers  of  the  north,  and  which  for  the  present 
appear  to  be  regulated  by  the  treaty  with  Russia.  It 
is  a  question  not  determined,  wl  ether,  when  war  is 
ended,  those  treaties  of  commerce,  which  previously 
existed,  are  renewed  by  a  tacit  consent  or  not,  when 
no  mention  is  made  of  tiicm  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
that  terminates  hostilities. 
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The  subjects  of  the  dilT,  r'nt  powers  arc  liable  to  be 
compelled  to  quit  the  dominions  of  the  enemy,  and 
even  to  have  their  effects  seized,  as  was  the  case 
lately  in  Russia ;  but  in  general  that  rigorous 
measure  is  not  adopted,  and  frequently  the  treaties  of 
peace  between  nations  l.iy  down  regulations  on  this 
head  in  case  of  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  at  a 
future  time.  See  Trraiies  and  the  Law  of  Nations. 
WAREHOUSED  GOODS,  are  certain  articles  which 
are  permitted  to  be  warehoused  upon  securities 
being  given  by  the  merchant  for  payment  of  the 
duties.  This  mode  is  productive  of  considerable  ad- 
vantages to  commerce,  and  is  peculiarly  convenieiit 
to  the  merchant.  At  Liverpool  a  tobacco  warehouse 
has  been  erected,  similar  to  the  tobacco  warehouse  in 
the  metropolis,  which  is  rented  by  government  at  the 
annual  sum  of  500).  for  the  purpose  of  storing  tobacco 
imported  until  the  duties  are  paid.  The  tobacco,  upon 
landing,  is  immediately  rolled  into  the  warehouse, 
where  it  is  examined,  weighed,  and  secured,  and 
thus  preserved  from  that  smuggling  and  pilfering 
which  has  been  so  much  complained  of  in  the  London 
river.  The  general  advant.iges  of  the  warehousing 
system  have  been  so  fully  iirorcd,  that  it  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  legislature  to  extend  it  to  various 
other  articles. 

15v  Stat.  39  G.  III.  almost  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
imports  were  placed  under  an  extensive  system  of 
warehousing,  by  which  the  company  are  relieved 
from  the  former  higher  duties,  payable  upon  home 
consumption,  in  consequence  of  the  purchasers  or 
proprietors  of  such  goods  being  previously  bound  to 
pay  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs  the  several 
duties  upon  the  difFcrent  articles  of  Indian  import, 
under  the  denomination  of  home  consumption  duty. 

by  this  act  all  East  India  goods,  except  bullion, 
diamonds,  precious  stones,  tea,  cotton  wool,  nut- 
megs, cloves,  mace,  cinn^mon,  and  by  39  and  40 
Ci.  III.  saltpetre,  are  pi  rmitted  to  be  warehoused, 
upon  the  company's  securing  to  pay  by  bond,  in  four 
months  after  their  respective  sales,  certain  duties  ad 
valorem,  no  part  of  which  is  drawn  back  upon  expor- 
tation. The  goods  are  sold  by  the  company  elear  of 
this  duty,  as  it  is  included  in  the  sale  price;  and 
persons  may  purchase  such  goods  directly  froni  the 
warehouses    wituout   payment  of  any  other  duties, 

with 
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with  this  restriction, 'however,  -that  if  these  gob'd=  are 
exported  to  Europe,  such  exportation  must  be  in 
vessels  of  ICO  tons  or  upwards  ;  and  if  any  such 
,;oods  are  taken  out  for  home  consumption  by  the 
proprietors,  they  are  previously  to  pay  the  several 
liuties  respectively  attached  to  such  goods  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  customs. 

By  this  regulation  all  drawbacks  are  abolished,  ex- 
cept upon  the   following    articles :    Nankin   cloths, 
muslins  or  white  calicoes,  flowered  or  stitched,  plain 
white  calicoes,    plain  white  dimities,    and  tea,  and 
other  drawbacks  arc  substituted.     Sugar,  spirits,  tea, 
.   coSee,  and  various  other  articles  may  be  warehoused. 
But,  in  consequence  of  some   doubts,  whether  this 
regulation   affected    the    excise  duties  upon  certain 
articles  of  importation,  it  was  declared  by  stat.  39  and 
>.  40  G.  III.   c.  tf9,  that  the  exoise  duties  upon  spirits, 
.'".  wine,  glass,  cocoa  nuts,  and  coffee,  were  not  affected 

by  this  rernlation. 
WARRANTY.  See  Insurance,  Marine. 
WATERMEN.  By  2  and  3  P.  and  M.  c.  16,  water- 
1:  men's  names  are  to  be  registered,  and  their  boats  shall 
^  be  twelve  feet  and  an  half  long,  and  four  and  an  Italf 
broad,  or  be  liable  to  forfeiture ;  and  none  shall  ply 
.  on  the  river  but  such  as  have  been  apprentices  to  wa- 
termen for  seven  years. 

No  tilt-boat,  row-barge,  &c.  shall  take  in  above  37 
passengers,  and  three  more  by  the  way,  nor  any 
other  boat  above  eight  passengers,  on  forfeiture  of  5I. 
for  the  first  offence,  and  i  ol.  for  the  second,  &c.  and 
-^.in  case  any  person  be  drowned  where  a  greater  number 
is  taken  in,  the  watei-man  to  be  guilty  of  felony. 

Tilt-boats  used  between  London  bridge  and  Graves- 
end  sliall  be  15  tons  aixd  not  under,  and  the  other 
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boats  three  tons.  Rulers  of  the  company  of  water- 
men are  to  appoint  two  ofiiccrs,  one  at  Billingsgate 
at  high-water,  and  another  at  Gravesend,  to  ring  a 
bell  for  the  tilt-boats,  &c.  to  be'put  off;  and  they  not 
immediately  proceeding  in  their  voyage  with  two  suf- 
ficient men,  shall  forfeit  5I.  levia'.ile  on  their  boats, 
tackle,  &c. 

It  is  now  nearly  nine  years  since  a  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  court  of  aldermen  for  making  regu- 
lations for  enforcing  the  acts,  in  consequence  of  wiiich 
several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  city  and  their 
oincers  to  make  such  arrangements  as  should  least  in- 
jure the  prejudices  of  individuals,  but  hitherto  without 
effect. 

These  regulations  are  now,  however,  speedily  ex- 
pected, and  in  matters  of  this  nature  private  feelings 
ought  to  yield  to  public  justice  and  public  conve- 
nience. 
WEIGH,  a  quantity  of  cheese,  wool,  and  some  other 
articles,  containing  2561b.  avoirdupois.  A  weigh  of 
corn  contains  40  bushels,  of  barley  and  malt  six  quar- 
ters. In  some  places,  as  in  Essex,  the  weigh  of  cheese 
is  3001b. 
Vv^EIGHTS  and  MEASURES.  Weight,  in  com- 
merce, denotes  a  body  of  a  kno^^•n  weight,  appointed 
to  be  put  in  the  balance  against  other  bodies  whose 
weight  is  required  to  be  known. 

The  security  of  commerce  depending  in  a  good 
measure  on  the  justness  of  weights,  which  are  usually 
of  metal,  most  nations  have  taken  care  to  prevent  the 
falsification  thereof,  by  stamping  or  marking  them  by 
proper  officers,  after  being  adjusted  by  some  original 
standard.  In  England  the  standard  weight  is  kept  in 
the  Exchequer. 
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'England,  &c. 
Amsterdam,  Paris,  &c. 
Antwerp 
Rouen 
Lyons 
Rochelle 
Toulouse,  &c. 
Marseilles 
Geneva 

Hamburgh 
Frankfort,  &c. 
Leipsic,  &c. 
Genoa 
Leghorn 
Milan 
Venice 
Naples 

Seville,  Cadiz,  &c. 
Portugal 
Liege 
Russia 
Sweden 
^Denmark 

JO 
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Regulation 


W  E  I 

Regulation  of  weights  and  measures  is  a  branch  of 
the  king's  prerogative. 

By  a  Report  from  the  committee  of  weights  and 
measures  in  the  year  1758,  page  61,  the  avoirdupois 
pound  of  the  Exchequer  is  declared  to  be  i  lb.  2  oz 
1 1  dwts.  1 8  gr=;.  =  7001  grains. 
'  By  a  table  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1759) 
the  avoirdupois  pound  appears  to  be  equal  to  1  lb. 
2  oz.   ladvvt.  o  gr.  =  7008  grains. 

N.  B.  The  pound  troy  contains  5760  grains. 

In  175S,  it  was  resolved  that  the  troy-weight 
should  be  the  only  weight  to  be  used  for  the  future  ; 
and  accordingly  a  troy  pound  was  made  and  adjusted 
by  Mr.  Harris,  and  delivered  by  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  standard  ;  but  practice  or 
custom,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  avoirdu- 
pois-weight having  been  used  in  collecting  the  reve- 
nue, have  prevented  this  law  from  taking  its  full  ef- 
fect, and  both  troy  and  avoirdupois  are  still  in  use. 

Table  of  Troy-Weight. 
24  Grins  I  penny-weight 
10  Pennyweights  i  ounce 
12  Ounces  lib.  or  5760  grains. 

Ao    iPDUPOis  Weight. 

16  Drams  i  ounce 
16  Ounces  i  pound 
28  Pounds  a  quarter 
112  Pounds  one  hundred  weight 
20  Hundred  v/eight  1  ton. 

MEASURb-,  a  certain  quantity  or  portion  of  any 
thin"  denoting  its  dimensions  or  extent.  There  are 
three  sorts,  long,  square  or  superficial,  solid  or  cubical. 

The  following  table  shews  the  proportion  between 
the  English  foot  consisting  of  12  inches,  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  1 000  parts,  and  the  measures  of  other 

countries. 

Feet. 

En^dishfoot  .  .  1,000 


Paris  foot 
Venetian  foot 
RhinLind  foot 
Strasburgh  foot 


1,068 
1,162 


Inches. 

12 

12,816 

1 3-^44 
12,396 

11)424 
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Nuremburtjh  foot 
Dantzic  foot 
Danish  foot 
Swedish  foot 
Derahor  cubit  of  Cairo 
Persian  arish 
Greater  Turkish  pike 
Lesser  Turkish  pike 
Braccio  at  Florence 
Braccio  for  woollen  at  Siena 
Braccio  for  linen  at  Siena 
Canna  at  Naples 


Ftet.  Inches 

1,000  12 

,944  11,328 

1,042  12,504 

,S)78  11,733 

1,824  21,888 

3,197  38,364 

2,200  26,4 

2,' 3 1  25,573 

1,913  22,956 

1,242  14,904 

1,974  23,688 

6,880  82,56 


Vera  at  Almaria  and  Gibraltar  2,760  33>i2 

Palmo  di  architctti  at  Rome  7,32  87,84 

Canna  di  architetti          .          .  7>320  87,84 

Palmo  di  braccio  di  mcrcantia  6,95^  8,346 

Genoa  palm              .                .  8,15  9,78 

Bolognian  foot             .             .  1,250  15 

Antwerp  ell             .             .  2,283  27,396 

Amsterdam  ell              .           .  2,268  27,216 

Leyden  ell             .                  .  2,260  27,12 

Paris  drapers  ell              .          .  3,929  47,148 

Paris  mercers  ell         .             .  3)937  47,244 

Different  Itinerary  Measures. 
A  French  league  is  about  2^  English  miles. 
A  German  mile  4       ditto. 

A  Dutch  mile  .         3i     ditto. 

An  Italian  mile  .  41  '^'"o* 

A  Spanish  league  3}     ditto. 

A  Russian  verst         .  i    ditto. 

ScyTARE,  Superficial,  or  Land-Measure. 

English  square  miles  are  raised  from  the  yard  of 
36  inches  multiplied  into  itself,  and  thus  producing 
1296  square  inches,  which  constitute  the  square  yard, 
and  the  multiples,  poles,  roods,  and  acres.  The  length 
of  a  pole  is  5  ^  yards  -,  the  square  of  the  same  contains 
30+  square  yards  ;  a  square  mile  coiu.iins  640  square 
acres. 
Cubic  Measures,  or  Measures  of  Cai'acity  for 

Ll(ilMDS. 

The  English  measures  were  originally  raised  from 
troy-weight,  it  bein;;  enacted  by  several  statutes,  that 
eight  pounds  troy  of  wheat  gathered  from  the  middle 
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of  the  ear,  and  well  dried,  should  weigh  a  gallon  of 
wine  measure,  the  divisions  and  multiples  whereof 
were  to  form  the  other  measures ;  at  the  same  time 
also  it  was  ordered  that  tliere  should  be  but  one  liquid- 
measure  in  the  kingdom,  yet  custom  has  prevailed  ; 
and  there  having  been  introduced  a  new  weight,  viz. 
the  avoirdupois,  we  have  now  a  second  standard 
gallon  adjusted  thereto,  which  exceeds  the  former  in 
the  proportion  of  avoirdupois-weight  to  troy-weight. 
From  this  latter  standard  are  raised  two  several  mea- 
sures, the  one  for  ale,  the  other  for  beer.  The  sealed 
gallon  at  Guildhall,  which  is  for  wine,  spirits,  oil,  Sec. 
is  supposed  to  contain  23  i  cubic  inches,  and  on  this 
supposition  the  other  measures  are  raised  therefrom. 

The  standard  for  measuring  corn,  salt,  coals,  and 
other  dry  goods  in  England  (called  dry-measure)  is 
the  Winchester  gallon,  which  contains  272^;  cubic 
inches,  the  bushel  contains  8  gallons,  or  2178  cubi- 
cal inches  ;  a  cylindrical  vessel  185  inches  diameter, 
and  8  inches  deep,  is  appointed  to  be  used  as  a  bushel 
in  levying  the  malt  tax.  A  vessel  of  these  dimensions 
is  rather  less  than  the  Winchester  bushel  of  8  gallons, 
for  it  contains  only  2150  inches.  Five  quarters  of 
corn  make  a  wey  or  load,  and  10  quarters  make  a 
ton.  In  measuring  sea-coal,  5  pecks  make  a  bushel,  9 
bushels  make  a  quarter  or  vatt,  4  quarters  make  a 
chaldron,  and  21  chaldrons  make  a  score.  In  Staf- 
fordshire, Scotland,  and  wherever  the  coals  are  large, 
they  are  sold  by  weight,  and  not  by  measure. 


By37  G.III.  c.  143,  examiners,  as  often  as  directed 
by  the  justices,  are  empowered  to  enter  in  the  day-time 
into  any  shop,  millhouse,  outhouses,  and  other  pre- 
mises near  thereunto,  and  stalls  or  standing  places  of 
persons  who  sell  by  retail  antl  weight  any  wares,  prov  ;- 
sions,  goods  or  chattels  whatsoever,  and  to  seize  any 
weights  not  being  according  to  the  standard  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, or  any  false  or  unequal  balance  which  shall 
upon  such  search  be  found  therein  •,  and  the  person 
upon  whose  premises  such  defective  weight  shall  be 
found  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  upon  view  or 
confession,  or  upon  the  oath  of  one  or  m.ore  witnesses, 
forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence  not  more  than 
twenty  shillings,  nor  less  than  five  sliiilings. 

By  s.  3,  justices  shall  cause  such  defective  weights 
or  false  balances  to  be  broken  and  rendered  useless, 
and  the  materials  thereof  to  be  sold,  and  the  produce 
of  the  materials  and  forfeitures  to  be  paid  to  the  coun- 
ty treasurer.  Selling  by  false  measures  m^ay  be  pu- 
nished cither  by  fine,  &c.  or  upon  an  indictment  at 
common  law,  as  well  as  by  statute.  By  the  1 1  Hen. 
VII.  c.  4,  particular  fines,  and  the  punislunent  of  the 
pi'lory,  are  enacted,  &c.  but  the  easier  and  more  usual 
punishment  is  by  levying,  on  a  summary  conviction, 
by  distress  and  sale,  the  forfeiture  imposed  by  the 
several  acts  of  parliament  adapted  to  particular  frauds. 
All  coals  sold  by  wharf  measure  ntust  be  measured 
by  the  statute  bushel  of  Queen  Anne.  See  Magna 
Cbarta. 


Table  of  the  nnu  Pleasures  and  Weights  u:ed  in  France. 
Integers. 


Measure  of  Length    ?Yletre 
of  Capacity  Litre 
of  V\'eight  iGramme 
of  Land      |Are 


Decametre 
Decalitre 
Decagramme 
Decaare 


100 


1000 


Hectometre      llvelometre      INTyriamctrc 
Hectolitre         iKelolitre         IVIyriaiitre 
Hectogramme  jiCelogramme  iNIyriagramme 
Heclaare  [Kclcare         IMyria.ire 


10,000 


The  French  weights,  measures,  and  money  are 
all  divided  and  muhipiicd  decimally.  The  decimal 
parts,  decimes  for  loths,  centimes  for  looths,  and  mili- 
:nes  for  K.ooths,  with  the  integer  for  the  termination, 
as  in  entire  numbers.  Thus,  for  example,  .^^^  of  a 
metre  is  a  centimetre. 

In  money  the  integer  is  termed  a  franc,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  lothsand  looths,  called 


decimes  and  centimes.  Much  might  be  said  in  favour 
of  decimal  arithmetic  ;  but  there  are  also  soiiae  ad- 
vantages on  the  side  of  tfie  duodecimal  mode  we  use, 
particulaidy  on  account  of  its  dividing  into  quarters 
and  thirds,  wliich  arc  integers  :  but  this  is  too  intricate 
asubjcct  to  be  entered  upon  in  this  place;  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  chan;jes  in  regulations  which 
long  usage  has  sanctioned,  arc  serious  matters-,  and 
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ought  not  to  be  attempted  without  there  is  a  real  im- 
perfection in  the  method  in  practice.  The  confusion 
it  makes  in  the  ideas  of  the  existing  rnce  is  great  if  they 
adopt  the  nevr  mode,  and  all  books  that  treat  of  such 
subjects  for  time  past,  are  rendered  unintelligible  to 
posterity ;  for  it  is  not  sufficient  that  by  an  eflbrt  of 
thinking  one  may  recollect  measures  and  weights  lint 
have  been  in  nse,  and  compare  them  with  those  tni- 
pioyed  at  present;  as  nfrer  all,  it  gives  but  a  very  im- 
pei-fcct  understanding  of  the  subj;  ct.  This  is  ptrhaps 
the  greatest  objection  to  adopting  tlie  plan,  otherwise 
so  admirable,  of  a  general  standard  for  weights  and 
measures  fixed  upon  tome  invariable  basis. 
WHARFAGE,  money  paid  for  landing  goods  at  a 
wharf,  or  shipping  goods  from  thence  into  a  boat  or 
barge.  By  22  Car.  II.  c.  11,  such  rates  only  shall  be 
t  iken  for  wharfage  ?.nd  cranage  as  shall  be  allowed  by  his 
majesty  and  the  p:i\'y  council.  Table  of  rates  to  be 
hung  up  at  the  several,  wharfs  in  the  city  of  London; 
and  persons  taking  more  than  the  rates  allowed  shall 
forfeit  I  ol.  for  every  such  offence.  See  Customs,  Cus- 
tori-House. 
WILL  and  TESTAMENT  is  that  disposition  of  pro- 
perty which  is  made  by  a  person  to  take  place  after 
his  decease.  Every  person  capable  of  binding  him- 
self by  contract  is  capable  of  making  a  will ;  also  a 
male  infant  of  the  age  of  1 4  years  and  upwards,  and 
female  of  12  years  or  upwards,  are  capable  of  making 
a  will  respecting  personal  estates  only  ;  but  a  married 
>/oman  cannot  make  a  willunless  a  power  be  reserved 
in  a  marriage  settlement ;  but  where  personal  property, 
however,  is  given  to  a  married  woman  for  her  sole 
and  separate  use,  she  may  dispose  of  it  by  will. 

if  a  feme  sole  make  her  will,  and  afterwards  mar- 
4-ies,  such  marriage  is  a  legal  revocation  of  the  will. 

Wills  areof  two  kinds,  written  and  verbal;  the  former 
is  most  usual  and  secure.  It  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sarv  tliat  a  will  should  be  witnessed  ;  and  a  testament 
of  chattels,  written  in  the  testator's  ownhand,  though  it 
has  neither  his  name  nor  seal  to  it,  nor  witnesses  pre- 
sent at  its  publication,  will  be  good,  provided  suffi- 
cient proof  can  be  had  that  it  is  his  hand-writing. 
€Ub.  Rep.  260. 

Py  Stat.  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  all  devises  of  lands  and 
tenements  shall  not  only  be  in  writing,  but  shall  also 
be  signed  by  the  party  so  devising  the  same,  or  by 
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some  other  person  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  expre:-- 
direction,  and  shall  be  witnessed  and  siibicrib,  ' 
the  presence  of  the  person  devising  by  tliree  o; 
credible  witnesses,  or  else  the  devise  v/iii  be  eritird/ 
void,  and  the  land  v/ill  descend  to  the  heir  at  law.  A 
will,  even  if  made  beyond  sea,  of  land  in  England 
must  be  attested  by  three  witnesses.  2  P.  IVms.  293. 

A  will,  however,  devising  copyhold  land,  does  not 
require  to  be  witnessed  ;  it  is  sufHcicnt  to  declare  th' 
uses  of  a  surrender  of  such  copyhold  land.?  mr.Jc  to 
the  use  of  the  will:  the  party  to  whom  the  land  :'. 
given  becomes  entitled  to  it  by  means  of  the  surren- 
der, and  not  by  the  will.  2  Aih.  37.  2  Bro.  C.  R.  58. 

A  codicil  is  a  supplem.ent  to  a  will,  or  an  addition 
made  by  the  person  making  the  same,  annexed  to  and 
to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  will  itself,  being  for  its  ex- 
planation or  alteration,  to  add  something  to  or  take 
something  from  the  former  disposition,  and  which 
may  also  be  cither  written  or  verbal,  under  the  sam- 
restrictions  as  regard  wills. 

If  two  wills  arc  found,  and  it  does  not  appear  which 
was  the  former  or  latter,  both  will  be  void  ■;  but  if  two 
codicils  are  found,  and  it  cannot  be  ascert;'.:ncJ  which 
was  the  first,  but  the  same  thing  is  devised  to  two 
p;"rsons,  both  ought  to  divide  ;  but  where  either  wil.s 
or  codicils  have  dates,  the  litter  is  considered  as  vj- 
lid,  and  revokes  the  former. 
WINES.  See  Customs,  F.xche,  Kxpcrtation,  and  Import jf  hi. 
WITNESS,  one  who  is  sworn  to  give  cricience  in  a 
cause.  If  a  man  be  subpcenacd  as  a  witness  upon  a 
trial,  he  must  appear  In  court  on  pain  of  lool.  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  king,  and  lol.  together  with  damages 
equivalent  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  want  of  his  evi- 
dence to  the  party  aggrieved.  3  B/.ict.  Com.  369. 

But  witnesses  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  time,  th.it 
Their  attendance  upon  the  court  may  be  of  as  little 
prejudice  to  themselves  as  jiossible  ;  and  tile  court  of 
King's  Bench  held,  tluit  notice  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon to  attend  the  sittings  that  tver.ing  at  Westniin- 
ster  was  too  short  a  time.    S.'r.  5  1  o. 

Where  a  witness  cannot  be  present  2t  a  trial,  he 
may  by  consent  of  the  plaint  ifl"auil  defendant,  or  by 
rule  of  court,  be  examined  upon  {n^cnogatcricsat  the 
judges  chambers. 

No  witness  is  bound  to  appear  to  give  evidence  in  a 
cause  unless  liis  reasonable  cxpences  be  tendered  him  ; 

and 
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and  if  he  appears,  till  such  charge  is  actually  paid  him, 
except  he  both  resides  and  is  summoned  to  give  evi- 
dence within  the  bills  of  mortahty.  3  Black.  Com.  169. 
See  Arreat,  Evidence,  Prk'ileges, 
WOOL,  either  in  a  raw  or  manufactured  state,  has  al- 
ways been  the  principal  of  the  staple  articles  of  this 
country.  The  price  of  wool  was  in  very  early  times 
much  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  wages  of  labour,  the 
rent  of  lan-.l-,  and  the  price  of  butcher's  meat,  tiian  at 
present.  It  was  before  the  time  of  Edward  III.  always 
exported  raw,  tiie  art  of  working  it  into  cloth  and 
dying  being  so  imperfectly  known,  that  no  persons 
above  tlie  degree  of  working  people  could  go  dreaed 
in  cloth  of  English  manufacture.. 

The  first  steps  taken  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  v.'oollen  cloths  was  by  Edward  III.  who  procured 
some  good  workmen  from  the  Netherlands  by  means 
of  protection  and  enconragement,  which  he  wisely 
{^ranted  ;  a  policy  followed  up  by  most  of  his  succes- 
sors .  The  value  of  wool  was  considered  as  so  essen- 
tially  solid,  that  taxes  were  voted  in  that  commodity, 
reckoning  by  the  number  of  sacks  ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  value  of  sil- 
ver, wool  was  at  least  three  times  tkarerthan  it  is  now. 
The  manufacturing  of  cloth  being  once  introduced 
into  the  country,  the  policy  of  preventing  the  expor- 
tation of  the  raw  material  was  soon  evident ;  and  the 
first  act  made  is  that  of  Hen.  IV.  c.  2.  s.  i,  by  which 
the  exportation  of  slieep,  lambs,  or  rams  is  forbidden 
under  very  heavy  penalties. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  ail  former  statutes  respecting 
the  exportation  of  wool  and  sheep  are  repealed,  and 
numerous  restrictions  are  consolidated  in  that  sta- 
tute. By  this  act  if  any  person  shall  send  or  receive 
any  sheep  on  board  any  vessel  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
kingdom,  such  vessel  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  per- 
son so  oiicnding  shall  forfeit  3I.  for  every  sbeep,  and 
suffer  solitary  imprisonment  for  three  months.  But 
wether  slieep,  by  a  licence  from  the  collector  of  the 
customs,  may  be  taken  on  board  for  the  use  of  the 
ship's  company  ;  and  every  person  who  shall  export 
any  wool,  or  woollen  articles  slightly  made  up,  so  as 
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easily  to  be  reduced  again  to  wool,  or  any  fullers 
earth  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  every  carrier,  ship- 
owner, commander,  mariner,  or  other  person  who 
shall  knowingly  assist  in  exporting,  or  attempt- 
ing to  export  these  articles,  shall  forfeit  three  shil- 
lings for  every  pound  weight,  or  the  sum  of  5CI. 
in  the  whole,  at  the  election  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
shall  also  suffer  solitary  imprisonment  for  three 
months,  But  wool  may  be  carried  coastwise  upoiv 
being  duly  entered,  and  security  being  given  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  statute  to  the  officer 
of  the  port  from  whence  the  same  shall  be  conveyed  ; 
and  the  owners  of  sheep  within  5  miles  of  the  sea,  and 
ten  m.iles  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  cannot  remove  the  wool 
without  giving  notice  to  the  officer  of  the  nearest 
port  as  directed  by  tlie  statute.  See  Exportsy  Imports, 
Mainifactures. 
WRECK,  such  goods  as  after  a  shipwreck  are  cast  upon 
the  land  by  the  sea,  and  left  there  within  some 
county,  for  they  are  not  wrecks  so  long  as  they  re- 
main at  sea,  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ad- 
miralty. 

Various  statutes  have  been  made  relative  to 
wreck,  which  was  formerly  a  perquisite  belonging  to 
the  king,  or  by  special  grant  to  the  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor ;  it  is  now,  however,  held  that  if  proof  can  be 
made  of  the  property  of  any  of  the  goods  or  lading 
which  come  to  shore,  they  shall  not  be  forfeited  as 
wreck.  By  the  3  Ed.  I.  c.  4,  the  sheriff  of  the  coun- 
ty shall  be  bound  to  keep  the  goods  a  year  and  a  day, 
that  if  any  man  can  prove  a  property  in  them.,  either 
in  his  own  right,  or  by  right  of  representation,  they 
shall  be  restored  to  him  without  delay. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  II.  c.  19,  plundering  any  vessel  ei- 
ther in  distress  or  wrecked,  and  whether  any  living 
creature  be  on  board  or  not,  or  preventing  the  escape 
of  any  person  that  endeavours  to  save  his  life,  or  put- 
ting out  false  lights  to  bring  any  vessel  into  danger, 
are  all  declared  to  be  capital  felonies  ;  and  by  this  sta- 
tute, pilfering  any  goods  cast  ashore  is  declared  to  be 
petty  larceny.  See  Burning  and  destroying  Ships,  Sal~ 
vage.  See  also  "Jetsam,  Flotsam,  and  Ligan^ 
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ARMOUTH,  a  seaport  town  in  Norfolk,  seated  on 
the  river  Yare,  where  it  falls  into  the  sea.  Its  po- 
pulation is  estimated  at  20,000,  and  it  carries  on  an 
extensive  commerce  with  France,  Holland,  and  the 
northern  and  eastern  seas  j  and  its  herring  fishery  is 
at  once  abundant  and  profitable.  It  is  calculated  that 
50,000  barrels,  or  about  40,000,000  herrings,  are 
cured  there  annually.  The  greater  part  is  exported 
by  the  merchants  of  Yarmouth,  and  the  rest  by  those 
of  London,  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  mer- 
chants of  Yarmouth  import  the  produce  of  Nor- 
way and  the  Baltic,  such  as  linen,  canvas,  sail-cloth, 
and  naval  stores. 

From  Yarmouth  are  exported  wool,  from  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Halifax,  and  other  parts  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  lead,  &c.  from  Derby  and  Nottingham.  It  is 
considered  as  the  key  of  this  part  of  the  British 
coast. 
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YORKSHIRE,  the  largest  county  in  England.  It  is 
a  very  fertile  country,  and  produces  great  quantities 
of  corn  and  cattle.  Its  manufactories  are  woollen 
cloths  of  all  sorts,  kersies,  and  shalloons.  The  cut- 
lery of  Sheffield  is  famous,  and  esteemed  all  over  the 
world  ;  and  the  heavy  iron  works,  established  within 
these  last  50  years,  are  likely  to  become  not  less  so. 
Coal  mines,  and  some  of  lead  and  copper,  are  found  in 
this  country,  where  the  people  are  remarkably  shrewd 
and  industrious:  the  breed  of  horses  superior  to 
that  of  most  other  parts. 

Hull  is  the  principal  sea-port,  and  carries  on  a  very 
considerable  trade,  not  only  with  the  continent,  but 
by  coasting  with  other  parts  of  England.  York  city 
is  the  chief  town,  and  was  a  great  place  when  the 
Romans  had  possession  of  England.  It  has  been 
more  than  once  the  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the 
world. 


THE    END. 


T.  Gillet,  Printer,  Salisbury-iquarc. 
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Montefiore's  Commercial  Dictionary. 

CONTAINING 

THE  ALTERATIONS  MADE  IN  MERCANTILE  LAW  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE 

PUBLICATION  OF  THE  WORK. 
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A  BANDONMENT,  in  marine  insurance,  signifies 
•*■  ■*•  that  act  of  merchants  insured  asrainst  ribk,  whcre- 
by,  in  consequence  of  particular  damage  or  accident 
happening  to  the  cargo,  they  renounce  or  abandon 
the  property  insured  to  the  underwriters,  and  call 
upon  them  as  for  a  total  loss.  By  this  act  the  in- 
surers become  legally  entitled  to  all  that  can  be  saved 
from  destruction. 
ALIENS.  By  the  43d  G.  III.  c.  155,  the  42d  G.  III. 
c.  92,  is  repealed,  and  the  following  enactments  are 
substituted. 

Aliens  not  departing  the  United  Kingdom  wl\en 
ordered  by  proclamation,  or  order  of  council  in  Ire- 
land, may  be  committed  to  gaol ;  and  such  aliens 
returning  without  licence  shall  be  transported  for 
life.     S.  2. 

Aliens  disobeying  such  proclamations,  &c.  may,  by 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  be  adjudged  to  suffer  impri- 
sonment, not  exceeding  one  month  for  the  first  of- 
fence, nor  exceeding  two  for  the  second.     S.  3. 

The  secretaries  of  state,  or  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, or  their  chief  secretary,  may  grant  warrants  to 
conduct  such  aliens  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  ap- 
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prehend  will  not  pay  obedience  to  such  proclamation, 
and  give  such  alien  in  charge  to  one  of  the  king's 
messengers  for  that  purpose.    S.  4. 

Masters  of  vessels  arc_to  give  to  the  officers  of  the 
customs  a  declaration  in  writing,  specifying  the  num- 
ber of  aliens,  and  their  names,  ranks,  occupations, 
or  descriptions.  Aliens  landing  contrary  thereto 
shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment ;  and  masters  of  ships 
suffering  them  to  land  before  permission  -obtained, 
shall  incur  a  penalty  of  50I.  and  forfeiture  of  the 
vessel,  wliicli  may  be  sei/jed  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs  or  excise.     S.  6,  7. 

Captains  of  vessels  neglecting  to  make  declarations 
of  aliens  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  20I.  for  every  alien 
on  board,  and  the  vessel  ma^-  be  detained  until  such 
penalties  be  paid.     S.  8. 

Aliens  arriving  or  departing  shall  respectively  de- 
clare their  names,  rank,  occupation,  or  description, 
or  that  of  their  master  or  mistress  (if  servants),  from 
whence  they  come,  and  the  place  to  which  they  arc 
going,  their  description,  and  the  name  and  place  of 
abode  of  the  person  to  whom  known  in  this  kingdom, 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  one  month.  S.  9. 
B  Aliens 
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Aliens  arriving  are  to  obtain  certificates  of  the 
above  parliculcirs  from  the  officers  of  the  customs. 
S.  10. 

Foreign  mariners  arc  not  witliiu  this  act ;  but  the 
masters  of  such  vessels  shall  certify  to  the  chief  officers 
of  the  customs  that  such  mariners  were  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  navigation  of  British  vessels :  refusing 
to  give  such  certificate  subjects  the  master  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  15I.     S.  1 1. 

Arms  to  be  seized  if  attempted  to  be  brought  by 
aliens,  other  than  as  merchandize.     S.  1 2. 

His  majesty  may,  by  proclamation  or  order  in 
council,  direct  aliens  to  land  at  particular  places. 
S.13. 

No  alien  to  depart  without  a  passport  from  the 
mayor  or  other  chief  magistrate,  such  passport  to 
express  the  name,  rank,  occupation,  and  description 
of  the  party  as  declared  to  the  oflicer  of  the  customs, 
and  the  town  or  place  to  which  such  alien  proposes 
to  go.     S.  14. 

Every  alien,  except  domestic  servants  of  natural- 
born  subjects,  denizens,  or  persons  naturahzed,  want- 
ing to  change  their  abode,  must  obtain  passports  from 
the  magistrates.     S.  15. 

Magistrates  are  empowered  to  cause  aliens  to  ex- 
hibit their  passports,  and  in  default  thereof  may 
commit  such  alien  to  any  public  prison.     S,  16. 

Forging,  altering,  or  counterfeiting  passports,  in- 
curs imprisonment  for  three  months ;  and  if  an 
ulien,  he  shall  be  adjudged,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  to  depart  the  realm  ;  and  if  found  therein  after 
a  certain  period,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  seven 
years.    *S.  17,  18. 

His  majesty  may  order  the  residence  of  aliens  to  be 
at  particular  places,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  for 
six  months  :  and  aliens  are  to  give  an  account  of  all 
weapons,  arms,  gunpowder,  and  ammunition,  which 
shall  be  respectively  in  their  possession,  under  pe- 
nalty of  one  month's  imprisonment.    S.  19,  20. 

Houses  rented  or  occupied  by  aliens,  whether  as 
lodgers  or  inmates,  such  inmates  not  being  domestic 
servants  of  natural-born  subjects  or  denizens,  or  per- 
sons naturalized,  may  be  searched  by  warrant,  to  dis- 
cover any  concealed  weapons,  arms,  gunpowder,  or 
ammunition.     S.  21. 

His  majesty  by  proclamation  may  require  aliens  to 
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register  themselves,  and  obtain  licence  of  residence  j 
and  such  licence  may  be  revoked  or  continued. 
Aliens  found  at  large  without  licence  to  be  impri- 
soned for  six  months.     S.  23. 

lacences  are  to  be  forfeited  if  aliens  are  found  out 
of  their  district ;  but  fresh  licences  may  be  granted 
in  lieu  of  licences  lost.     S.  25,  26. 

No  alien  is  to  quit  the  realm  without  a  passport  j 
and  masters  of  vessels  receiving  on  board  any  suclv 
alien,  knowing  him  to  be  so,  except  mariners  to  be 
employed  in  navigation,  shall  forfeit  50I.  and  refusing 
to  pay  such  penalty,  the  officers  of  the  customs  may 
detain  the  ship  ;  and  aliens  embarking  without  proper 
passports  duly  signed  according  to  this  act,  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  two  months.     S.  27. 

Aliens  having  quitted  France  on  account  of  the 
late  troubles,  are  not  liable  to  be  arrested  for  debts 
contracted  beyond  sea,  other  than  in  the  dominions- 
of  his  majesty ;  and  if  held  to  bail,  or  taken  in  exe- 
cution, such  aliens  shall  be  discharged.     S,  28. 

Aliens  not  leaving  this  kingdom  with  due  dili- 
gence, having  obtained  passports  for  tr.at  purpose, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  san;e  punishment  as  if  no  pass- 
port had  been  granted.     S.  29. 

Innkeepers  are  to  require  aliens  as  lodgers  to  pro- 
duce their  licences,  and  to  send  copies  thereof,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  or 
constable  residing  near,  and  also  to  the  overseers  of 
the  poor,  and  the  schoolmaster  in  Scotland,  with  a 
notice  that  such  alien  came  to  lodge  and  reside  in 
such  house  or  apartment  on  a  certain  day  therein 
truly  specified  ;  and  any  person  knowingly  receiving 
any  alien  not  producing  such  licence,  or  neglectinir 
to  deliver  a  copy  thereof,  and  notice  as  above,  shall 
forfeit  lol.     S.  30. 

Persons  having  any  aliens  lodging  or  residing  in 
their  houses  or  apartments,  are  to  deliver  a  similar 
notice,  describing  such  alien  by  name,  and  signifying 
the  time  when  he  first  came  there  to  lodge  or  reside, 
under  penalty  of  lol.     S.  31. 

Nothing  in  this  act  to  extend  to  foreign  ambassa- 
dors or  their  servants,  or  to  acts  done  by  persons 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.     S.  34,  35. 

The  proof  whether  alien  or  not  to  lie  on  the  alien. 
S.36. 

Justices  of  courts  of  record,    and  justices  acting 

under 
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under  authority  of  secretary  of  state,  may  admit  aliens 
to  bail,  who  upon  an  indictment  being  preferred 
against  such  alien,  and  a  verdict  given  thereon  against 
him,  shall  be  committed  and  sent  out  of  tlie  coun- 
try.    S.  41,  42. 

This  act  to  continue  in  force  until  three  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 
By  his  majesty's  proclamations  of  August  1 2th  and 
31st,  times  were  appointed  for  aliens  resident  in  cer- 
tain districts  to  depart  the  kingdom. 

ARREST.  By  the  43d  G.III.  c.  46,  persons  arrested 
on  mesne  process,  instead  of  giving  bail  as  heretofore, 
may  deposit  with  the  sheriff",  under  sheriff,  or  other 
oiTicer  appointed  by  him,  the  sum  indorsed  upon  the 
writ,  with  10!.  to  answer  costs,  &c.  and  shall  there- 
upon be  permitted  to  go  at  large,  and  be  discharged 
from  such  arrest ;  such  deposit  to  be  paid  into  court, 
who  shall,  on  the  defendant's  perfecting  bail,  order 
it  to  be  repaid  ;  but  if  bail  be  not  put  in,  such  money 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  plaintifi". 

AVERAGE.  Average  is  that  allowance  which  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  freight,  and  goods  on  board,  are 
bound  to  contribute,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
interests,  towards  any  particular  loss  or  expence  sus- 
tained for  the  general  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  so 
as  that  the  owner  of  any  thing  sacrificed  for  the 
general  safety  may  not  be  a  greater  sufferer  than  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  owners  of  goods 
on  board ;  and  which  is  called  general  or  gross  average, 
because  it  falls  generally  upon  the  whole  or  gross 
amount  of  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo.  Particular 
average  means  only  a  particular  loss,  and  not  a  gene- 
ral loss  :  and  petty  or  accustomed  average,  is  composed 
of  small  charges,  such  as  pilotage,  beaconage,  towage, 
light  money,  anchorage,  bridge  toll,  quarantine,  river 
charges,  signals,  instructions,  pier  money,  digging 
the  ship  out  of  the  ice,  &c. 

The  rule  by  which  to  calculate  a  partial  loss  on  a 
policy  on  goods  by  reason  of  sea  damage,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  respective  gross  proceeds  of  the 
same  goods  when  sound  and  when  damaged,  and 
not  the  net  proceeds,  it  being  settled  that  the  under- 
writers are  not  to  bear  any  lots  from  the  fluctuation  of 
markets  or  port  duties,  or  charges  after  the  arrival  of 
the  goods  at  their  port  of  destination.  Jchnon  against 
Shcddoii, 
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AUCTIONS  AND  AUCTIONEERS.  By  the  42d 
Geo.  III.  c.  93,  reciting  the  19th  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  au 
allowance  of  the  auction  duty  shall  be  made  to  the 
owners  of  estates  put  up  to  auction  when  bought  in 
for  them,  notice  having  been  previously  given  of  their 
intention  to  bid,  signed  by  the  steward  or  agent  of 
the  party,  and  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  auctioneer 
by  whom  such  notice  shall  be  produced  to  the  officers 
of  excise;  and  in  cr.se  of  dispute  about  the  fairness  of 
the  transacuon,  the  proof  shall  lie  on  the  auctioneer. 
S.  1,2. 

Goods  imported  in  British  vessels  from,  any  British 
colony  in  America,  or  from  the  United  States,  may 
be  sold  by  auction  duty  free,  provided  such  be  the 
first  sale  on  account  of  the  imporicr,  and  that  sucK 
sale  be  made  within  twelve  months  after  the  impor- 
tation.    S.  3. 

For  every  20s.  of  the  purchase  money  arising  by 
sale  at  auction  of  any  interest  in  possession  or  rever- 
sion in  any  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  lands, 
tenements,  houses,  or  hereditaments,  and  of  any  an- 
nuities or  sums  of  money  charged  thereon,  and  of 
any  utensils  in  husbandry  and  f.irniing  stock,  ship? 
and  vessels,  and  of  any  reversionary  interest  in  thf 
public  funds,  also  plate  and  jewels,  sixpence. 

For  every  20s.  arising  by  the  sale  of  any  fi.Ktures, 
furniture,  pictures,  books,  horses,  carriages,  and  all 
other  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever,  tcnpcnce. 

Persons  selling  any  carriages  by  auction  or  £^.  s,    d. 

commission  shall  pay  annually          -  050 

For  every  four-wheel  carriage  he  shall  sell  100 

Two  wheels             -             -                 -  0100 

By  sections  14,  15,  auctioneers  shall  .give  bond  to 
account  for  sales,  and  make  payment  of  duty  as  di- 
rected by  19  G.  III.  c.  56. 

By  Stat.  43  Geo.  Ill,  instead  of  tool,  and  two 
sureties  in  200I.  each,  which  by  the  42  Geo.  III.  c.  93, 
was  directed  to  be  given  by  auctioneers  within  the 
linlits  of  the  chief  office  of  excise  in  London,  upon 
obtaining  their  licences,  auctioneers  must  now  give 
bond  in  the  sum  of  loool.  and  the  two  sureties  as 
before  in  200l.  each. 
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BULLION.  By  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  or  any  three  or 
more  of  them,  may  authorise  any  persons  to  ship  or 
export  from  Great-Britain  on  board  any  vessel  or 
ship  whatsover,  any  molten  silver,  or  bullion,  by 
any  licence  given  from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose 
under  their  respective,  hands  (such  licences  specify- 
ing the  nature  and  quantities  of  such  bullion,  and  be- 
ing entered  in  the  books  of  the  custom-house  of  the 
port  of  exportation,  before  the  shipping  and  exporta- 
tion thereof,)  without  any  oath,  certificate,  or  other 
document  whatsoever,  now  requisite  ;  and  persons 
so  licensed  may  export  any  such  bullion  without  the 
certificates  now  required  by  law. 
BUM  BOAT  AMENDMENT  ACT.  By  stat.  43 
Geo.  IIL  c.  115,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa  nuts,  chocolate, 
tobacco,  snuff,  wine,  brandy,  rum,  geneva,  spirits,  or 
any  other  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  that  now 
are,  or  hereafter  may  be  subject  to  the  excise  duties, 
which  shall  be  stopped  or  detained  by  any  peace  or 
police  officer,  pursuant  to  the  two  bum  boat  afts, 
2d  Geo.  in.  c.  28,  and  39  and  40  Geo.  IIL  c.  87,  or 
by  virtue  of  any  other  authority  whatsoever,  for  having 
been  unshipped,  smuggled,  or  run  on  shore,  made  or 
manufactured  without  payment  of  duty,  or  for  re- 
moving without  permit,  or  for  any  other  cause  of 
forfeiture,  shall  be  conveyed  to,  and  lodged  in  the 
excise-office  in  London,  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  such  exciseable  articles  shall  have  been  so  de- 
tain ecL 

Any  of  the  above  articles  stopped  upon  suspicion  of 
having  been  stolen  may  be  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  Thames  Police,  or  the  police  office  nearest  to  the 
place  where  the  same  shall  have  been  so  stopped,  there 
to  remain  until  produced  at  the  trial ;  but  notice 
shall  be  given  to  the  excise-oftice  of  such  detention 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  after  such  trial  the 
goods  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  excise-office,  or  other- 
wise such  goods  may  be  seized,  antl  the  person  making 
default  shall  forfeit  2cl.    S.  2,  3,  4^  5. 

Persons  obstructing  officers  shall  forfeit  200I.  S.  6. 

BURNING    .\ND    DESTROYING    SHIPS.      By 

Stat.  43  Geo.  Ill-  c.  113,  the  provisions  of  the  acts 

of  the  4th  Geo.  I.  c.  12,  and  the  iitli  Geo-  L  c.  29, 
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inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  Upon  owners, 
captains,  masters,  mariners,  or  other  officers  belonging 
to  any  ship,  who  should  wilfully  cast  away,  burn,  or 
destroy  such  ship,  or  direct  or  procure  the  same  to 
be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  any  persons  underwriting 
any  policy  of  insurance,  and  declaring  that  any  of  the 
above  offences,  if  committed  within  the  body  of  any 
county,  might  be  tried  and  adjudged  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  in  the  same  courts  as  felonies  committed 
within  the  body  of  any  county,  and  if  committed  upon 
the  high  seas,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  direifted 
by  the  28  Henry  VIII.  entitled  For  pirates,  are  re- 
pealed ;  and  the  punishment  of  death  is  extended  gene- 
rally to  all  persons  whatsoever  who  shall  wilfully 
cast  away,  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy  any  ship  or 
vessel,  or  in  any  wise  counsel,  direct,  or  procure  the 
same  to  be  done,  with  intent  or  design  thereby  wil- 
fully and  maliciously  to  prejudice  the  owners  of  such 
ship,  or  the  owner  of  any  goods  on  board  the  same> 
or  any  persons  underwriting  any  policy  of  insurance 
upon  such  ship,  goods,  or  freight,  shall  suffer  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy.     S.  2. 

If  any  of  the  above  offences  are  committed  in  the 
body  of  a  county,  they  may  be  tried  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  felonies  ;  and  if  upon  the  high  seas,  they 
may  be  tried  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  by  the 
above  cited  act  of  Henry  VIII.  for  pirates. 

Accessaries  to  felonies  committed  within  the  body 
of  any  county  may  be  tried  as  well  in  the  county 
where  the  princip.il  felony  was  committed,  as  in  the 
counties  in  which  they  so  become  accessaries  ;  and  ac- 
cessaries to  felonies  committed  upon  the  high  seas  may 
be  tried  by  such  court,  and  in  such  manner  as 
directed  by  the  above  citjd  act  of  28th  Hen.  VIII. 

No  person  so  tried  shall  be  liable  to  be  again  tried 
for  the  same  offence  in  any  court.     S.  5. 

The  powers  of  the  preceding  act  respecting  murder 
shall  be  extended  to  accessaries  before  the  fact  to 
murder  and  manslaughter  ;  and  if  on  the  trial  of  any 
offender  for  murder  it  shall  appear  that  he  is  guilty 
of  manslaughter  only,  the  jury  may  find  a  verdict 
accordingly,  or  a  special  verdict.     S.  6. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  Ireland.     S.  7.  ^ 

COALS. 
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COALS.  By  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  134,  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  are  em- 
powered to  purchase  the  Coal  Exchange  and  all  its 
appurtenances,  and  any  other  premises  thereunto  near 
or  adjoming,  not  exceeding  the  quantity  of  half  an 
acre,  statute  measure,  and  to  establish  a  free  market 
for  the  sale  of  all  coals  that  shall  arrive  within  the 
port  of  London. 

Persons  interested  tnay  make  valid  contracts. — Corpo- 
rate or  collegiate  bodies,  trustees,  executors,  admi- 
nistrators, husbands,  guardians,  &c.  and  all  persons 
interested  in  the  lands  intended  to  be  purchased, 
•whether  in  their  own  right,  or  the  right  of  others, 
are  empowered  to  treat  with  the  corporation ;  and 
all  contracts  and  agreements  made  in  pursuance  of 
th'S  act  shall  be  valid  and  conclusive  to  all  parties  in- 
terested.    S.  2. 

The  power  of  purchasing  the  above  property  is  re- 
stricted to  twelve  months.     S.  3. 

Value  of  property  to  be  assessed,  ivkere  necessary,  by  a 

jury. — When  the  parties  refuse,  or  are  unable  to  treat 

for  the  sale  of  their  respective  estates,  a  jury  may  be 

drawn,  pursuant  to  the  3d  Geo.  If.  to  assess  the  value, 

upon  oath,  whose  verdict  shall  be  final.    S.  4. 

And  the  court  of  aldermen  may  impose  fines,  not 
exceeding  20I.  on  jurymen  and  other  persons  neg- 
lecting to  attend.     S.  5. 

Payment  and  appropriation  of  purchase  money  — Pur- 
chase-money   belonging    to    infants,    lunatics,    &c, 
amounting  to  200I.  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, in   the  name   of  the  accountant-general,  to  be 
appropriated    under  the    direction   of  the   Court   ot 
Chancery  ;  if  under  200I.  and  not  less   than  20I.  to 
be  paid  into  the  Bank,  or  to  two  trustees  nominated   I 
by  the  party,  and  approved  by  the  lord  mayor  ;  and,    , 
if  under  20I.  the  money  to  be  paid  as  the  lord  mayor   | 
or  aldermen  shall  think  just  -,  but  in  case  of  infarcy 
or   lunacy,    to  the   guardian   or   committee.     S.  6, 
7,8. 

On  payment  of  purchase- money,  the  premises  to 
vest  in  the  mayor ;  and  all  bargains  and  sales  are  to 
have  the  force  of  fines  and  recoveries.    S.  9,  10. 

Claims  to  be  entered  ivithin  five  years. — Clnims  to  be 
entered  with  the  town-clerk,  within  five  years,  other- 
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wise  to  be  barred  ;  but  the  purchase-money  paid  may 
be  recovered  from  the  person  receiving  the  same. 
S.  II,  12. 

Payment  in  case  of  defctive  title,  or  mortgages. — 
Where  the  title  is  deficient,  the  money  to  be  paid  into 
the  Bank  ;  but  where  there  is  any  doubt,  the  in- 
terest of  such  money  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  wlto 
was  in  possession  of  the  premises  when  purchased. 
S.  13,  14. 

Expence  of  purchases  to  be  paid  by  the  mayor, 
and  may  be  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
the  purchase-money  shall  be  paid  in  discharge  or 
reduction  of  mortgages.     S.  15,  16. 

Duties  payable  by  ship-masters.  — The  master  of  every 
vessel  laden  with  coals,  arriving  at  her  moorings, 
within  any  part  of  the  port  of  London,  at  or  to  the 
westward  of  Gravesend,  when  the  above  maiket  shall 
be  opened,  shall  pay  one  halfpenny  per  ch.dtlron  (or 
ton,  if  such  coals  shall  be  sold  by  weight),  the  duty 
to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  in  addition  to  the  charges 
of  metage,  and  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  duties  on  coals,  now  payable  to  the  cor- 
poration of  London.    S.  17. 

Reduction  of  duties. — The  above  duty  to  be  reduced 
when  more  than  sufficient;  but  it  may  be  raised  to 
the  same  amount,  and  collected  as  before.    S.  18. 

Mayor,  &c.  are  empowered  to  raise  money  by  re- 
deemable or  life  annuities,  and  tn  find  security  for  the 
same  -,  and  the  duties  granted  by  this  act,  are  to  be 
charged  therewhh.     S.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24. 

Market-days  and  time  of  attendance. — The  market, 
established  by  this  act,  shall  be  a  free,  open,  and 
public  market  ;  the  market  days  shall  be  Monday, 
Wednesday,  7in>\  Friday,  (Ciood  Friday,  Christmas  day, 
and  feast  days  by  proclamation,  only  excepted), 
from  twelve  at  itoon,  until  tnuoin  the  afternoon.     S.  25, 

26. 

Commencement  of  duties.— The  duty  oi  one  halfpenny 
per  chaldron  not  to  be  taken  until  the  market  shall 
be  opened,  of  which  ten  days  previous  notice  shall-bc 
given  in  the  London  Gazette.    S.  27. 

Masters  ofihips  to  give  an  account  ofihe  coals  in  thdr 
ship. — Masters  of  vessels  shall,  within  24  h<  urs  after 
their  arrival  at  the  westward  of  Blackwall,  or  moorhig 

for 
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for  delivery  within  nny  part  of  tiie  port  of  Loiulon,  or 
to  the  westward  of  Gravesend,  deliver  to  the  clerk  of 
the  market,  a  true  copy  of  the  certificate,  directed  by 
the  Qth  of  Queen  Anne,  containing  an  account  of 
the  quantity,  name,  and  description  of  such  coals. 
Neglecting  to  deliver  accounts,  delivering  false  ac- 
counts, or  making  false  entries,  subjects  the  person 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20I.  nor  less  than  5I.  for 
every  such  offence.     S.  28. 

Account  of  coals  on  sa!s  to  be  Jlscd  up  in  the  market. — 
The  clerk  of  the  market  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
next  market,  after  the  receipt  of  such  catilicate,  is 
to  fix  up  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  market,  a 
true  copy  of  the  same,  in  fair  and  legible  characters, 
with  the  words  for  sale  expressed  therein  ;  and  if  such 
ccrtilicatc  shall  be  received  within  one  half  hour  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  market,  a  true  copy  shall  be 
iixed  up  as  aforesaid,  under  penalty  of  not  more  than 
20I.  nor  less  than  5I.     S.  29. 

Coals  to  be  sold  ht  the  market,  and  not  elscivhere. — 
Persoiis  selling  or  agreeing,  or  contracting  for  the  sale 
of  any  such  coals,  before  the  copies  of  such  certifi- 
cates have  been  fixed  up,  or  if  such  coals  shall  be 
sold  out  of  the  said  market,  and  out  of  the  hours  ap- 
pointed ;  every  such  sale,  contract,  or  agreement, 
shall  be  null  and  void,  and  the  persons  so  offending 
shall  forfeit  lool.  for  each  offence.    S.  30. 

Sections  of  former  acti  repealed, — So  much  of  the  3d 
and  nth  of  Geo.  II.  c.  26  and  15,  as  relates  to 
"  entries  of  contracts  in  the  factor's  book,  to  be  wit- 
nessed by  the  seller,  and  for  payment  in  coal-notGS, 
and  to  signing  contracts  between  buyers  and  sellers  of 
coal  at  Billingsgate,  or  other  place  of  sale  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  and  requiring  masters  of  coal- 
vessels  to  produce  copies  of  their  contracts,"  are,  by 
s.  3 1 .  repealed  from  the  day  on  which  the  market 
shall  be  opened;  and  the  following  substitutions  are 
enacted. 

Sale^  of  coals  to  be  entered  tuith  the  clerk  of  the  market. 
— All  contracts  for  coals  shall  be  fairly  entered,  with 
the  conditions,  and  the  prices,  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
by  such  factor,  and  subscribed  with  liis  name,  written 
at  full  length,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  delivered  gratis 
to  the  seller  and  buyer,  and  another  copy  to  the  clerk 
of  the  market  witain  one  hour  after  the  close  of  the 
market  on  tliat  day ;  and  every  such  copy  shall  be  by 
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the  clerk  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose, 
which  shall  be  open  for  inspection,  on  demand,  during 
the  time  that  such  market  shall  be  open,  under  pe- 
nalty of  lool.  But  persons  may  sell  their  own  coals 
without  a  factor,  and  every  such  contncc  shall  be 
fairly  written  upon  paper,  and  signed  by  the  seller 
and  buyer,  and  such  paper,  or  a  true  copy  tliereof, 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  market,  within 
one  hour  after  the  close  of  the  market,  v.  ho  shall  c'nter 
the  same  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  which  shall 
also  be  open  for  inspection,  whilst  the  market  con- 
tinues open,  under  penalty  also  of  tool. ;  and  any 
persons  whatsoever  who  shall  demand  or  receive  any 
abatement,  deduction  or  allowance,  from  the  price  so 
delivered,  or  entered,  or  using  any  collusion  to  obtain 
such  abatement,  or  any  persons  allowing  such  abate- 
ment, shall  forfeit  lool.  for  every  such  offence,  pro- 
vided that  the  commission  and  usual  discount  and 
scorage  shall  not  be  deemed  as  any  such  abatement  or 
deduction.     S.  32. 

Penalty  on  undue  preference  in  sales. — After  the 
cargo  of  any  coal-vessel  shallhave  been  entered  with 
the  clerk  of  the  market,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
upon  sale  during  the  time  for  holding  the  said  mar- 
ket ;  and  persons  giving  any  undue  preference,  or 
refusing,  or  declining  to  sell  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof  to  any  purchaser  of  not  less  than  twenty-one 
chaldrons  (payment  of  such  coals  being  tendered  with 
sufhcient  security  for  the  payment  of  demurrage,  in 
case  of  detention  in  the  delivery)  shall  forfeit  lOol. 
for  every  such  offence.     S.  33. 

Entries  to  be  evidence. — All  entries  in  the  book  of 
the  clerk  of  the  market  shall  be  good  evidence. 
S.34. 

No  meters  to  be  appointed  until  sale  of  part  of  the  cargo. 
— No  meter  shall  be  appointed  for  the  delivery  of  any 
cargo,  until  after  entry  of  the  account  of  the  sale 
with  the  clerk  of  the  market,  or  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  market,  in  which  the  account  of  the  sale  of 
threescore  chaldrons,  at  least,  of  the  coals  contained 
in  such  vessel  shall  have  been  so  entered  in  the 
manner  herein-before  directed.     S.  35. 

Selling  one  sort  of  coals  for  another,  icithin  the  limits 
prescribed  by  this  act.— By  s.  36,  if  any  vender  or 
dealer  in  coals  shall  s.ll  one  sort  of  coals  for  another, 
within  the  port  of  London,  or  Loudon  and  West- 
minster, 
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minster,  or  within  such  parts  of  the  counties  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey,  Kent  and  Essex,  as  are  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  he  shall  forfeit 
2ol.  per  chaldron  of  the  coals  so  sold  ;  but  no  ship- 
owner or  master  of  any  coal-vessel  shall  be  liable  to 
this  penalty,  for  any  number  exceeding  twenty-five 
chaldrons  :  by  this  clause  also,  such  dealer  is  ex- 
empted from  the  penalty  of  500I.  inflicted  by  3  Geo. 
II.  c.  26.  s.  4. 

Coal  tiiefer'i  alloivance,  iihcre  unnecessarily  detained. 
If  any  meter,  coal-heaver,  or  whipper,  shall,  by  rea- 
son of  the  delivery  of  a  less  quantity  of  coals  than 
forty  chaldron  a  day,  from  the  appointment  of  such 
meter  to  deliver  such  vessel,  be  detained  on  board  by 
reason  of  the  whole  of  the  coals  not  being  delivered 
thereout,  over  or  beyond  such  number  of  days  as 
that,  after  the  rate  of  such  delivery,  the  cargo  of 
such  coals  ought  to  have  been  delivered,  the  master  of 
every  such  vessel  shall  pay  to  the  meter,  whipper,  or 
heaver,  such  sum,  not  exceeding  seven  shillings  per 
day,  as  every  such  vessel  shall  have  been  so  detained, 
as  any  one  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  London, 
or  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  or  Surrey, 
shall  award,  over  and  above  all  costs  and  expcnces  of 
such  application,  provided  it  shall  appear  to  such 
justice,  that  the  detention  did  not  arise  from  tlic 
default  of  the  party  complaining.    S.  37. 

Preventing  alehouse-keepers  from  acting  as  ttnder- 
tahers. — No  victualler,  alehouse-keeper,  or  innkeeper, 
virho  shall  be  concerned  or  interested,  diretSlly  or  in- 
directly, cither  in  his  or  her  own  names,  or  the 
names  of  others,  ur  in  partnership,  or  agreement,  to 
receive  any  part  of  the  profits  of  such  trade,  or  in  sell- 
ing meat,  bread,  or  other  eatables,  wine,  beer,  or  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  or  other  drink  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  exercise  the  business  of 
a  coal-undertaker,  within  the  port  of  I^ondon,  under 
penalty  of  5I.  for  every  such  coal-heaver,  and  the 
whole  of  such  penalty  shall  go  to  the   informers. 

8.38. 

Wages  of  coal-heavers. — The  hire  and  wages  of 
coal-heavers,  or  whippers,  shall  be  really  and  bond 
file  p^id  by  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel,  or  his 
agent,  to  the  undertaker,  and  by  him  paid  and 
divided,  or  by  the  master,  where  no  undertaker  is 
employed,  and  not  by  way  of  barter,  or  exchange  in 
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any  goods,  wares,  merchandize,  meat,  drink,  lodging, 
or  materials  for  wearing-apparel,  and  without  any 
deduction,  under  penalty  of  5I.  for  each  otFence. 
S.  39. 

Aletcrs  to  deliver  certifeaies  of  conis  delivered. — 
Every  meter  superintending  the  delivery  of  any 
coals,  shall  deliver  to  the  lighterman,  or  other  person 
having  the  management  of  the  lighter,  barge,  &c. 
before  such  lighter,  barge,  &c.  shall  quit  such  coal- 
vessel,  a  certificate  of  the  quantity  of  coals  delivered  ; 
each  certificate  to  be  progressively  numbered,  until 
the  whole  cargo  shall  be  delivered,  and  every  such 
certificate  shall  be  witnessed  by  the  master. 

FORM  OF  A  CERTIFICATE. 

"  I,  J.  B.  do  hereby  certify,  that  I  have  delivered 
from  on  board  the  (here  insert  the  name  of  the  ship 
or  other  vessel,  also  the  master's  christian  and  sur- 
name) master,  from  (here  insert  the  name  of  the 
port  where  the  coals  were  put  on  board)  of  (here 
insert  the  name  by  which  the  ccals  are  known)  coals 
(here  insert  the  number  of  chaldrons  in  the  room  cv 
rooms,  if  more  than  one)  No.  (here  specify  the. 
number  of  the  room,  reckoning  from  the  head  to  the 
stern)  of  the  lighter,  b.^rgc,  (or  other  craft)  No. 
(here  insert  the  number  of  the  lighter,  barge,  or 
other  craft,  and  the  name  of  the  lighterman)  lighter- 
man, on  account  of  (here  insert  the  name  of  the 
buyer  of  the  coals,  or  the  persons  for  whose  use- 
such  coals  are  delivered)  (as  shall  be  required). 
"  J.  li.  meter. 
"  "Witness,  C.  D.  master  (or  mate.) 

"  London  (here  insert  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
the  month  and  year,  in  which  such  coals  were  de- 
livered)." 

And  if  such  coals  shall  be  sold  by  weight,  the 
word  tons  shall  be  inserted  in  lieu  of  chaldrons — no 
figures  to  be  used  in  such  certificates,  except  the  date 
of  the  year  -,  and  every  word  shall  be  legibly  written 
at  length  ;  and  lightennen,  &c.  shall  pay  to  the  meter 
3d.  for  every  such  certificate.  Meters  not  giving 
certificates,  or  wilfully  giving  false  ones,  or  persons- 
not  waiting  a  reasonable  time  for  receiving  such  cer- 
tificates, or  neglecting  or  refusing  to  receive  them,, 
shall  forfeit  lol.  for  every  such  offence.    S.  40. 

Li\;}:termen  to  deliver  certificates  to  wharfingers. — 
Lightermen,  &c.  to  deliver  such  certificate  to  the 

■wharfinger. 
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■wharfinger,  and  such  wharfinger  refusing  or  neglect- 
ing to  permit  any  person  concerned  in  the  purchase 
of  coals  to  take  a  copy,  or  wilfully  defacing,  altering, 
or  destroying  such  certificate,  shall  forfeit  20I.  for 
every  such  offence.     S.  41. 

SMp-}neters  to  keep  accoimts  of  coals  de/ivered. — Ship- 
meters  are  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  the  coals  by 
them  delivered,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and 
shall  deliver  gratis  a  copy  of  their  respective  entries 
to  the  clerk  of  the  market,  within  twenty  four  hours 
after  the  coals  are  unloaden.  Meters  making  fa'se 
entries,  or  not  deliviring  true  copies  of  such  entries 
as  aforesaid,  or  masters  of  coal-vessels  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  witness  such  entries,  when  true,  or 
witnessing  any  false  entries,  or  clerk  of  the  market 
neglecting  to  receive  and  preserve  such  entries,  or 
refusing  inspection  of  the  same,  at  any  times  when 
the  market  shall  be  open,  shall  forfeit  respectively 
20I.  for  each  offence.    S.  42. 

^11  coals  delivered  to  be  aliquot  parts  of  a  score.— ^o 
fractional  part  of  five  chaldrons  to  be  delivered  into 
a  room  or  barge ;  but  all  coals  so  delivered  are  to  be 
aliquot  parts  of  a  score,  under  penalty  of  20I.     S.  43. 

Coals  to  be  delivered  into  empty  rooms. — Ship-meters 
are  not  to  deliver  coals  into  barges  having  coals  in 
them  before,  except  into  empty  rooms,  under  the 
penalty  of  lol.    S.  44,  45. 

Pa\ments  alloived  to  meters. — By  s.  46,  meters  not 
to  take  any  gifts,  under  penalty  of  lool.  but  they  are 
to  be  allowed  the  following  payments  : 

By  the  ship-owner. 

I-   ^-    ''■ 

Meters  working  at  the  vat       -       o     3     o  p.  score. 

Do.  on  board,  in  lieu  of  provisions 

and  di'ink  -  -  o     3      o  p.  day. 

For  travelling  expences,  in  measur- 
ing coals  below  Greenwich  c    10     6 

In  lieu  of  all  allowances  and  gratui- 
ties upon  the  delivery  of  each 
ship  -  -  I      I     o 

By  the  buyer  or  coal-dealer. 

For  making  out  and  delivering  a  general  account 
of  coals  admeasured  and  delivered  out  of  any  ski^j,  on 
the  account  of  any  buyer,  aftci"  the  follow  ing  jates 
for  each  account : 
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C  s.  d. 

If  less  than  50  chaldrons  -  003 

If  50,  and  under  100  ditto  006 

If  100,  and  less  than  ^00  -  009 

200  and  upwards  -  -  o     i      o 

Re-measurement  by  the  -vat. — Persons  dissatisfied 
with  the  measure  of  any  coals  delivered  from  any 
vessel,  who  shall,  within  one  hour  after  the  delivery 
into  the  lighter.  Sec.  of  the  purchaser,  and  before 
such  lighter,  &c.  shall  have  left  the  vessel,  signify  to 
the  meter  on  board  their  desire  of  having  the  same 
re-measured,  may  leave  a  notice  in  writing  at  the  sea 
coal-meter's  office,  desiring  that  such  coals  may  be 
re-measured  ;  such  notice,  specifying  the  place  where 
the  vessel  is  lying;  and  two  deputy  coal-meters  from 
the  office  shall  forthwith  re-measure  such  coals  by 
the  vat,  in  the  presence  of  the  ship-meter's  vender  or 
purchaser,  if  they  shall  choose  to  be  present ;  and 
meters  neglecting  to  attend  within  six  hours  afiier 
such  notice,  shall  forfeit  5I.  for  every  such  offence, 
sixpence  per  chaldron  to  be  paid  to  the  coal-meters 
for  the  coals  so  re-measured,  and  the  vat  for  re- 
measuring  shall  be  fixed  3t  the  charge  of  the  party 
requiring  such  re-measurement ;  and  if,  upon  re- 
measurement,  the  deficiency  shall  not  exceed  three 
bushels  in  five  chaldrons,  the  coal-meter  so  measur- 
ing them  shall  forfeit  five  shillings  per  bushel ;  but  if 
the  deficiency  shall  be  equal  to,  or  exceed,  three 
bushels  in  five  chaldrons,  such  coal- meters  shall  for- 
feit 5I.  for  every  such  bushel,  and  the  expences  of 
placing  the  vat.    S.  47. 

Carmen  to  carry  measures  in  their  carts. — After  the 
I  St  October,  1803,  carmen  or  drivers  of  any  carriage 
laden  with  coals  for  sale,  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
the  Royal  Exch.uige,  shall  carry  a  bushel  measure  in 
their  carts,  under  penalty  of  not  more  than  lol.  nor 
less  than  40s.  and  the  vender  not  more  than  acl.  nor 
less  than  5I.    S.  48. 

Carmen  to  deliver  a  pi  inted  ticket. — By  s.  49,  every 
carmaH  or  driver  of  any  carriage  laden  with  coals  for 
sale,  or  to  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  by  any  ven- 
der or  dealer,  frem  any  vessel,  wharf,  or  warehouse 
in  London,  Westminster,  or  such  parts  of  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Kent,  or  Essex,  as  are  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  shall  deliver  to  the 
buyer,  or   his  servant,  before   any  part  of  the  coals 

shall 
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shall  be  shot  or  delivered  from  such  cart  or  carriage, 
the  following  printed  ticket,  under  penalty  of  not 
more  than  lol.  nor  less  than  40s. 

vender's  ticket. 
"  Mr.  A.  B.  [name  of  the  buyer] 

"  Take  notice,  that  you  are  to  receive  herewith 
[number  of]  sacks  of  [description  of]  coals;  and 
that,  by  an  act  made  in  the  43d  year. of  the  reign  of 
King  George  the  Third,  the  carman  is  directed  to 
deliver  this  ticket  before  he  shoots  any  of  the  coals 
out  of  his  cart  or  waggon,  and  that  a  bushel  measure 
is  in  such  cart  or  waggon,  by  which  the  carman  is 
directed  to  measure  5 ra//r,  under  the  penalty  of  lol. 
the  coals  contained  in  any  one  sack,  which  the  pur- 
chaser or  his  servant  may  require,  ■which  is  to  contain 
three  bushels  heaped  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone  •,  the 
outside  of  the  measure  being  the  extremity  of  the 
base  thereof. 

C.  D.  [Name  of  the  vender.]" 

Carmen  to  measure  one  sack  in  each  load. — Coal- 
meters  are  not  to  give  certificates,  without  actually 
measuring  the  coals  contained  therein,  under  penalty 
of  20I.  and  carmen,  or  drivers  of  carriages  laden  with 
coals  for  sale,  shall  measure  gratis  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  any  one  sack  wliich  may  be  chosen  by 
the  buyer,  or  any  person  by  him  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

If,  upon  re-measurement,  any  sack  of  coals  shall 
not  contain  three  bushels,  the  dealer  shall  pay  any 
sum  not  exceeding  40s.  per  sack,  for  such  dcticiency. 
S.  50,  51,  52. 

Dimensions  of  the  coal-sack. — Every  sack  used  within 
the  ports  of  London,  and  within  the  aforesaid  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange, 
from  the  *  1st  November,  1803,  shall  measure,  in 
the  inside,  at  least  four  feet  two  inches  in  length,  by 
two  feet  and  one  inch  in  breadth,  under  penalty 
of  40s. ;  and  such  sack  shall  be  destroyed  :  but  coals, 
to  be  delivered  into  the  wharf  or  premises  of  the 
person,  in  whose  name  such  coals  have  been  delivered 
by  a  meter,  may  be  conveyed  in  bulk,  without  sacks, 
or  without  the  carman  being  obliged  to  carry  a 
bushel-measure  in  the  cart.    S.  53. 

*  All  the  oiluT  proviiions  .nrc  to  wlic  jilaec  from  die  Isi 
of  October,  1803. 
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Pool-measure  coals  not  to  be  re-mensiireJ. — Pool- 
measure  coals  are  not  to  be  re-measured,  unless 
desired  by  the  purchaser.    S.  54. 

Persons  selling  pool-measure  not  to  be  liable  to  perrall;, 
in  certain  cases. — Coals  sold  for  pool-measure  shall  be 
delivered  into  the  premises  of  any  buyer  in  the  city 
of  London,  or  between  the  Tower  and  Limehouse- 
Ilole,  or  within  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster, 
or  within  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  or  Saint  Mary- 
le-Bone,  or  in  such  part  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Ar- 
drew,  Holborn,  as  lies  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
or  within  the  several  parishes  lying  between  Putney 
and  Rotherhithe,  in  Surrey ;  and  in  case  the  buyer 
shall  not  have  required  re-measurement  of  such 
coals,  previous  to  the  delivery  of  any  part  thereof, 
such  vender  shall  not,  on  re-measurement,  in  case  the 
same  shall  be  found  deficient,  without  other  evidence 
to  prove  such  deficiency,  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
lool.  mentioned  in  the  3d  G.  III.  s.  55. 

Penaltyon  carmen  driving  aicay cools ivithoiit  measuring. 
— Carmen  driving  away,  without  measuring,  coals,  as 
before  directed,  or  hindering,  or  obstructing  the 
buyer,  or  any  person  acting  in  his  behalf,  from 
measurinsi  bv  the  bushel-measure  all  or  anv  of  the 
sacks  in  such  cart,  shall  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing lol.  and  the  vender  shall  pay  the  same  penalty, 
and  all  such  coals  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish.    S.  ^6. 

Court  of  Aldermen  ma\<  mahe  hye-laws. — The  court 
of  aldermen  may  make  bye-laws  to  regulate  the  mar- 
ket; such  bye-laws  to  be  approved  and  allowed  by 
one  or  more  of  the  judges,  and  printed  and  published. 

S-  57.  5 S)  59- 

Appointment  of  Committees,  &c. — The  mayor,  alder- 
men, &c.  may  appoint  managing  committees,  upon 
which  persons  interested  are  not  eligible;  but  persons 
not  free  of  the  city  may  be  employed.   S.  60,  6 1 ,  (m. 

Securities  to  be  entered. — The  chamberlain  of  Lon- 
don is  to  enter,  in  a  book  fit  for  that  purpose,  all 
securities  for  moneys  borrowed,  annuities,  &c.  with 
the  names  and  residence  of  the  parties  ;  and  to  keep 
accounts  of  disbursements,  which  shall  be  annually 
laid  before  Parliament.     S.  6],,  rt  ;,  65. 

Hotv  penalties  are  to  be  recovered. — Penalties  imdcr 

this  act,  not  exceeding  20I.  shall  be  levied  within  two 

calendar  months,  before  any  justice  of  the  pence  for 

C  the 
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the  place  where  the  offence  shall  be  committed;  and  if 
the  penalty  is  not  paid  on  conviction,  the  offender  may 
becommitted  to  the  common  gaol,  or  house  of  correc- 
tion for  the  city  or  county,  for  any  time  not  exceed- 
ing six  months,  nor  less  than  fourteen  days  :  and  all 
penalties  exceeding  20I.  are  to  be  recovered  in  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  within  six  calendar  months, 
one  moiety  of  the  above  penalties  te  go  to  the  King, 
and  the  other  moiety,  with  other  costs  of  suit,  to 
the  informer.     S.  66,  67. 

The  68th,  69th,  and  70th  sections  enact,  that  no 
distress  levied  under  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  unlaw- 
ful for  want  of  form — regulate  the  form  of  con- 
viction, and  give  an  appeal  to  the  quarter  ses- 
sions. 

By  the  71st  and  72d  sections,  the  plaintiff  shall  not 
recover  in  any  action  against  persons  acting  pursuant 
to  this  act,  unless  notice  in  writing  shall  have  been 
given  to  the  defendants  twenty-one  days  before  action 
commenced,  nor  recover  in  any  action,  after  tender 
of  sufficient  amends ;  and  such  action  shall  be  so 
commenced  within  six  calendar  months  after  the  fact 
committed,  and  shall  be  brought  in  the  county  where 
the  cause  of  action  aries. 

This  act  was  passed  the  27th  day  of  July,  1803. 
COFFEE,  COCOA,  and  SUGAR.  The  5th  Geo 
II.  c.  24,  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  coffee  in 
his  Majesty's  American  plantations,  is  by  the  43d 
Geo.  III.  c.  29,  continued  till  the  24th  June,  1S09, 
and  thence  to  tlie  end  of  the  then  next  sessions  of 
.parliament. 

By  the  43d  G.  III.  c.  1 29,  if  any  biu-nt,  scorched, 
or  roasted  peas,  beans,  or  other  grain,  in  imitation  of 
coffee  or  cocoa,  or  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  or  cocoa, 
by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  are  exposed 
to  sale,  tliey  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with  the 
packages,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  excise, 
»nd  the  person  in  whose  custody  the  same  shall  be 
found  shall  forfeit  I  col. 

The  act  to  repeal  the  duties  on  sugar  and  coffee 
exported,  granted  by  the  39th  of  his  present  Majesty; 
for  allowing  British  plantation  sugar  to  be  ware- 
housed; for  reviving  so  much  of  the  3  2d  Geo.  III. 
as  relates  to  the  ascertaining  the  average  price  of 
sugar,  and  regulating  the  allowance  of  drawback  on 
the  exportation  thereof ;   ai.d  for  allowing  certain 
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drawbacks  on  sugar  exported,  is  continued  by  Stat. 
43  Geo.  III.  c.  42.  until  the  25th  of  March,  1804. 
COIN.  The  proprietors  of  the  Dictionary  are  requested 
in  this  article  to  insert  the  following  corrections  : 

England  and  Scotland.  Omit  4th  and  5th  lines  en- 
tirely, and  after  5  shillings  a  crown,  insert  7  shillings 
a  seven  shilling  piece. 

French  Republic.  The  franc  now  in  use,  is  one 
per  cent,  more  than  the  livre  of  the  old  government, 

Holland  and  Zealand.  Omit  the  first  line  pening,&c. 

Hamburgh.     Omit  the  three  first  lines  and  begin, 

A  fenincr  orgroot  _^_ 

.  .  ?  - 

1 2  fenings  or  groots,  a  shilling  Lubish,  &c. 

Saxony  and  Holsiein.      Begin,  A  fening,  _7_ 

Sweden  and  Lapland.    Begin,  A  stiver,     o     o      ,'— 

Four  stivers,  a  copper  mare  -  o     o     iX 

Russia  and  Muscovy.    Begin,  A  coper      o     o     ^7, 

St.  Gaul.  Omit  altogether. 

Madrid,  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Neivplaie.  Read,  32 
rials  a  pistole  or  dubloon,  and  erase  36  rials  a  pistole. 

Naples.     For  Tarin  read  Tari. 

Venice.     Read  22  lires,  a  chequire. 

By  Stat.  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  139,  persons  coining  or 
counterfeiting  any  foreign  coin,  not  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm,  or  passing  such  foreign  coin,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  the  first  offence  be  im- 
prisoned for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  year,  and 
for  the  second  be  imprisoned  for  7  years.     S.  3. 

Tcrsons  having  more  than  five  pieces  of  such  coun- 
terfeit foreign  coin  in  their  possession  shall  forfeit 
for  every  such  offence,  not  exceeding  40s.  nor  less 
than  I  OS.  for  every  such  piece.     S.  6. 

Houses  of  suspefted  persons  may  be  searched,  and 
counterfeit  coins  seized  with  all  tools  and  implements, 
which  shall  be  produced  in  evidence,  and  shall  be  de- 
based or  destroyed.     S.  7. 

Actions   to   be  brought    within    three    calendar 
months.     S.  9. 
COMMISSION.   Commission  on  sale  of  goods  is  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
the  goods. 

Guarantee  or  del  credere,  is  usually  calculated  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  but  which  is  m  all 
cases  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  credit,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  risk. 

Commission  on  bank  operations  without  guarantee^ 

is 
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js  one  third  per  cent,   and  commission  with  guaran- 
tee is  one  half  per  cent. 

Commission  on  effecting  insurances  is  one  third 
per  cent,  for  Europe,  and  one  half  per  cent,  for  any 
other  place. 

Commission  on  recovery  of  a  loss,  two  per  cent. 

Guarantee  of  the  underwriters  optional. 
CONVOY.    By  Stat.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  from  June  20, 
1803,  no  vessel  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  subjects 
(except  as  herein  provided)  shall   sail  without  con- 
voy.   S.  I. 

If  a  master  sails  without  convoy,  or  separates  from 
it  without  leave,  he  shall  forfeit  loool.;  and  if  any 
part  of  the  cargo  be  naval  or  military  stores,  1500I. 
«.  2,  3. 

If  a  vessel  sails  without  convoy,  or  separates  from 
it  without  leave,  the  insurance  shall  be  void  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  of  the  master  or  any  person  in- 
terested, who  is  privy  to  the  otTcnce  ;  and  if  any 
person  shall  effect  a  settlement  thereon,  or  allow  any 
money  on  account  of  loss,  he  shall  forfeit  200I.  S.  4. 

Officers  of  the  customs  not  to  permit  vessels  to  be 
cleared  outwards  until  the  master  has  given  bond 
not  to  sail  without  convoy,  and  not  to  separate  from 
it.  S.  5. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  vessels  not  required  to 
be  registered,  or  to  vessels  licenced  by  the  admiralty, 
nor  to  such  vessels  as  are  proceeding  to  join  convoy, 
except  as  to  clearance  bond,  nor  to  vessels  sailing 
from  one  place  to  another  in  the  kingdom,  nor  to 
vessels  of  the  East  India  or  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
S.6. 

No  fee  to  be  taken  for  licences.  S.  7. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  vessels  sailing  from  fo- 
reign ports,  if  there  sh.dl  not  be  any  convoy  appoint- 
ed, or  persons  there  authorized  to  appoint  them.S-  8. 

Admiralty  to  cause  notice  to  be  inserted  in  the 
London  and  Dublin  Gazettes,  and  transmitted  to  the 
■commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  that  masters  sliall 
have  flags  on  board  to  answer  signals,  without  which 
they  shall  not  be  cleared  outwarils.  S.  9. 

Masters  in  danger  of  being  boarded  by  the  enemy 
to  make  signals  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  if  board- 
ed, to  destroy  instructions,  on  penalty  of  200I. 
S.  10. 

His    Majesty's   attorney-general  in  England  and 
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Ireland,  and  advocate  in  Scotland,  maj^  stay  proceed- 
ings or  prosecutions.  S.  13. 

\'^essels  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  fishery,  or 
the  growth  of  Newfoundland  or  Labrador,  n«y  sail 
without  convoy  or  licence,  but  not  while  any  person 
authorized  to  grant  licence  shall  be  stationed  at  the 
port  of  St.  John's.  S.  15. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  allow  any  ship 
to  sail  from  the  port  of  St.  John's  in  Newfoundland 
without  convoy  or  without  licence  for  that  purpose, 
during  the  time  any  admiral,  or  other  person  duly 
authorized  to  appoint  convoy,  shall  be  stationed  or 
resident  at  the  said  port  of  St.  John's.  S.  i  6. 

This  act  shall  continue  during  tlie  present  hostili- 
ties with  France.  S.  17. 
CORN.  The  act  42d  Geo.  III.  c.  3  j,  for  regulating 
the  prices  at  which  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  may  be  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  and  from  Ire- 
land to  Great  Britain,  and  permitting  the  exportation 
of  seed  corn  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  and  the 
importation  of  malt  into  Great  Critain  from  Ireland, 
is  continued  by  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  78,  until  tli£ 
1st  day  of  July,  1804. 

By  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  13,  so  much  of  the  act  41 
Geo.  III.  c.  36,  whereby  his  Majesty  was  enabled  to 
prohibit  the  exportation,  and  permit  the  importation 
of  corn  and  other  articles  of  provision,  into  Ireland 
without  payment  of  duty,  is  further  continued  till 
January  1,  1804. 

By  Stat.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  105,  the  quantity  of  9800 
quarters  of  wheat,  wheat  meal  or  flour,  rye,  barley, 
or  bread,  biscuit,  or  pease,  for  the  supply  of  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  and  Aldcrncy,  allowed  by  31  Geo.  111. 
c.  30,  to  be  exported  from  Southampton  only,  nuiy 
be  exported  from  any  other  ports  in  England  ;  and 
b;ans  and  oats  are  allowed  also  to  be  exported  to  the 
above  islands ;  but  none  of  these  articles  shall  be  ex- 
ported, unless  by  certificate  from  the  collector  or 
comptroller  of  the  port  of  Soutliamj^ton,  nor  sliall 
the  quantity  exceed  9800  quarters,  as  limited  by  the 
3rst  Geo.  III.  c.  30. 

Tiiis  act  was  passed  the  27th  of  July,  i8r3,  and 
is  to  continue  in  force  two  years  from  the  liaie. 

COSTS.       By  Stat.  43d  Geo.  HI.  in  all    actions 

where  the  defendant   shall  be   arrested   and  hild  :o 

special  l).:il,  if  the  plaintiff  sliall  not  rccovir  ihc  fu.l 
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sum  for  which  such  defendant  was  arrested,  the  de- 
fendant shall  be  entitled  to  costs,  provided  it  shall  be 
made  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  upon 
motion  for  that  purpose,  and  upon  hearing  both 
parties  by  affidavit,  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  reason- 
able cause  for  holding  such  defendant  to  special  bail ; 
and  provided  such  court  shall  direct,  by  rule  or 
order,  that  such  costs  shall  be  allowed  to  the  defend- 
ant, and  upon  such  order  the  plaintiff  shall  be  dis- 
abled from  taking  out  execution,  unless  for  such  sum 
as  the  same  shall  exceed  the  taxed  costs  of  the  defen- 
■  dant;  and  in  case  the  sum  recovered  in  any  such  action 
sh.all  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the  costs  of  the  de- 
fendant, that  then  the  defendant  shall  be  entitled, 
after  deducting  the  sum  recovered  by  the  plaintiff 
from  the  amount  of  the  costs  to  be  taxed,  to  take 
out  execution  for  such  costs,  in  like  manner  as  de- 
fendant may  now  by  law  have  execution  for  costs  as 
in  other  cases;  and  in  all  actions  upon  judgments  re- 
covered, the  plaintiffs  shall  not  be  entitled  to  costs, 
unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court. 

COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES.  The  42  Geo.  III. 
c.  27,  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  suspend  the  Ame- 
rican countervailing  duties,  was  by  the  43d  Geo.  III. 
c.  29,  continued  till  INIarch  25,  1804. 

By  the  43d  Geo  III.  c.  154,  the  following  addition- 
al countervailing  duties  shall  be  charged  on  refined 
sug.ar  of  the  manufactory  of  Ireland,  and  imported 
jnto  Great  Britain,  which  shall  be  collected  and 
managed  as  the  former  countervailing  duties. 

■CoiiriUrvai/i/ig  duties  on  Siigctr  imported  from   Ireland  into 
Great  Britain. 
Sugar  refined,  viz.  Duty 

Bastards,  whole  or  ground,  the  cwt.        ^.  o     i    10 
I^umps,  the  cwt.  -  -  -         031;* 

Single  loaf,  the  cwt.  -  -         038 

Powder  loaf  and  double  loaf,  the  cwt.  o     3   1 1 

Sugar  candy,  brown,  the  cwt.  -  035' 

,  white,  the  cwt.  -  o     3    1 1 

Sugar  refined,  of  .my  other  sort,  the  cwt.     o     -^    1 1 

Additional  countervailing  duties  on   Sugar  imported  from 

Ireland  into  Gi  eat  Britain. 

Sugar  refined,  viz,  Duty 

Bastards,  whole  or  ground,  the  cwt.         /.o     4     6 

Lumps,  the  cwt.  -  .  0-6 

Single  loaf,  the  cwt.  -  -  080 
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Duty 

Powder  loaf  and  double  loaf,  the  cwt.  087 

Sugar  candy,  brown,  the  cwt.  -  076 

' ,  white,  the  cwt.  -  087 

Sugar  refined,  or  any  other  sort,  the  cwt.     087 

The  additional  bounty  on  refined  sugars  exported, 
granted  by  43  Geo.  III.  c.70,  shall  not  be  allowed^ 
on  any  entered  for  exportation  before  August  17, 
1S03.  S.  5. 
CUSTOMS.  By  43d  Geo.  III.  c  29,  so  much  of  the 
5th  Geo.  I.  c.  II,  against  the  clandestine,  running  of 
uncustomed  goods,  and  for  more  effectually  prevent- 
ing frauds  relative  to  the  custom-house,  and  relating 
to  such  goods  as  shall  be  taken  in  at  sea  out  of  any 
ship,  to  be  landed  or  put  into  any  other  ship  or  boat, 
and  also  to  such  goods  as  are  not  reported  and  found 
after  clearing  ship  ;  and  providing  further  regulations 
against  relanding  goods  prohibited  to  be  worn  in  this 
kingdom,  and  foreign  goods  shipped  out  for  parts 
beyond  sea ;  and  relating  to  the  opening  or  altering 
the  package  of  goods  on  board  of  ships  ;  and  also  re- 
lating to  hovering  ships  of  50  tons  or  under;  and  to 
rum  imported  in  casks  or  vessels  not  containing  20 
gallons ;  and  certificated  goods  intended  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Ireland,  are  continued  until  September  29, 
1809,  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session 
of  parliament. 

By  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  68,  from  July  5,  1803, 
the  present  duties  of  customs  and  drawbacks  are  to 
cease  and  determine,  except  the  duties  of  package, 
scavage,  baillage,  or  portage,  or  any  other  duties  pay- 
able to  the  corporation  of  London,  or  any  other  cor- 
porate body  in  Great  Britain;  nor  is  this  act  to  re- 
peal, or  in  anywise  alter,  the  prisage  of  wine,  the 
duty  called  butlerage,  or  airy  other  special  privilege  or 
exemption  to  which  persons  are  now  entitled  by  law. 

By  the  2d  section  certain  duties,  in  a  schedule  an- 
nexed to  the  act,  are  substituted  for  those  repealed. 

The  3d  section  recites,  that  duties  being  gr.anted 
by  this  act  on  pearls,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  all  other 
precious  stones,  except  diamonds,  the  same  shall  be 
regularly  entered  at  the  custom-house,  and  landed  in 
the  presence  of  the  proper  oflicer,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  any  other  on  which  duties  are  granted  by  this 
act. 

Nothing  in  this  act  to  repeal  or  alter  the  provi- 
sions 
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sions  mnde  by  the  Irish  union  acts,  nor  those  of  any 
other  act  by  which  goods  imported  or  exported  are  to 
remain  liable  to,  or  exempt  from  any  duties  of  cus- 
toms, whether  countervailing  or  others,  or  by  which 
any  drawbacks  or  bounties  were  allowed  in  respect  of 
such  articles  ;  nor  shall  this  act  in  anywise  alter,  re- 
peal, or  affect  the  duties  on  ships  according  to  their 
tonnage,  as  imposed  by  the  act  for  regulating  the 
port  of  London,  39th  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  and  the  quaran- 
tine act,  39th  and  40th  Geo.  III.  c.  80.     S.  4,  5. 

Fish  of  every  kind  or  sort  whatever  of  British  tak- 
ing and  curing,  caught  by  the  crews  of  vessels  built 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  island  of  Guern- 
sey, or  territories  now  or  then  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  navigated  and  registered  according  to  law, 
may  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  duty  free  :  pro- 
vided that,  before  such  fish  shall  be  admitted  to  entry, 
the  master,  or  person  having  the  command  of  tlie 
vessel  importing  such  fish,  shall  make  oath  before  the 
collector  or  other  chief  officer  at  the  port  of  importa- 
tion, that  such  fish  was  actually  caught,  taken,  and 
cured  wholly  by  his  majesty's  subjects.     S.  6,  7. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain,  and  not  entering  outwards  for  foreign 
parts,  are  exempt  from  the  tonnage  duties,  nor  shall 
any  drawback  allowed  to  officers  in  the  navy  be  re- 
pealed by  this  act ;  nor  shall  it  extend  to  prevent 
tobacco,  for  the  use  of  the  crew,  being  removed  from 
warehouses  dutyfree,  provided  the  conditions  now  in 
force  for  removing  the  same  be  strictly  observed. 
S.  8  and  9. 

The  duties  upon  the  importation  of  sugar  imposed 
by  this  act  shall  continue  until  March  25,  1804. 
.S.  10. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  compel  the 
proprietor  of  warehoused  goods  to  pay  duties  upon 
the  same  if  landed  before  July  5,  1803.     S.  11. 

Where  goods  on  importation  are  chargeable  ac- 
cording to  the  value,  it  shall  be  coiisidered  according 
to  the  value  at  the  port  of  importation,  which  shall 
be  ascertained  according  to  27th  Geo.  III.  c.  13,  and 
if  not  truly  valued,  the  same  may  be  detained.  S.  1 2. 

In  cases  where,  by  the  schedule  and  tables  annexed 
to  the  act,  the  duties  of  customs  are  charged  on  ex- 
portation, not  according  to  the  weight,  rate,  guage, 
&c.  but  according  to  the  valiic,  such  value  shall  be 


considered  the  same  as  at  the  port  of  exportation, 
and  be  ascertained  by  the  declaration  of  the  pro- 
prietor, under  the  regulations  imposed  by  former 
acts.    iS.  13. 

If  on  making  entry  of  such  goods  for  exportation 
the  real  value  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  officers  of 
t!ie  customs  may  peruiit  them  to  be  exported,  upon 
oath  that  it  cannot  be  ascertained;  and  bond  being 
given  for  payment  of  the  duties,  and  producing  such 
documents  as  may  be  required  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  customs,  such  bonds  are  not  ch.irgeable  with 
stamp  duties.     S.  14. 

Persons  making  any  false  detlaration  of  the  value 
of  such  goods,  to  forfeit,  for  every  such  offence,  a 
sum  etjual  to  the  true  value.     S.  15. 

Where  gootls  arc  detained  for  not  being  tnily  va- 
lued, the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  upon  proof 
that  no  fraud  was  intended,  may  direct  the  entry  to 
be  amended  upon  such  terms  as  to  them  shall  appear 
reasonable.     S.  16. 

The  duties  imposed  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  on 
goods  taken  out  of  warehouses  for  home  consump- 
tion, for  which  the  duties  on  importation  have  not 
been  paid,  or  secured  by  bond,  although  they  may 
have  been  imported  before  July  5,  1803.     S.  17. 

Where  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  upon  goods 
imported  by  the  East  India  Company  are  charged 
according  to  the  value,  such  value  shall  be  ascertained 
by  the  gross  price  at  the  public  sales  of  the  Com- 
pany.    S.  18. 

The  duties  on  goods  imported  by  the  East  India 
Company  shall  be  payable  on  any  remaining  in  their 
warehouses  after  July  5,  1803.    S.  19. 

From  July  5,  1803,  the  like  bounty  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  the  exportation  of  sugar  refined  from  sugar 
imported  by  the  Last  India  Company,  as  from  raw 
sugar  imported  from  the  British  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica.    S.  20. 

Persons  bringing  goods  from  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charters,  as  presents  or  for  private 
uses,  may  enter  them  with  the  officer  of  the  customs, 
and  the  value  shall  be  ascertained  as  prescribed  with 
respect  to  goods  not  imported  by  the  Company. 
S.  21. 

Such  goods  on  which  duties  have  not  been  paid 
may  be  entered,  and  the  value  ascertained,  though 
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imported  on  or  before  July  5,  1803  ;  but  no  goods 
shall  be  entered  unless  on  proof  that  they  are  im- 
ported for  pri%-ate  use.     S.  22,  23. 

The  duty  of  customs  on  coals  used  in  calcining  or 
smelting  copper  and  lead  ores  for  draining  mines  in 
the  isle  of  Anglesey,  shall  be  repaid,  upon  the  proofs 
required  by  26  Geo.  III.  c.  104.     S.  24. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  diarjre  the  tonnasie  dutv 
on  any  British  built  vessel,  or  any  ship  or  vessel  not 
required  to  be  registered,  or  any  ship  which  shall 
■cuter  outwards  ot  inwards  in  ballast  only.     S.  25. 

So  much  of  this  act  as  relates  .to  the  duties  imposed 
•upon  the  importation  of  goods,  &c.  from  America, 
and  on  shipping,  according  to  the  tonnage  thereof, 
described  in  the  schedule  and  table  annexed  to  the 
act,  shall  -continue  in  force  during  the  continuance  of 
the  act  for  .carrying  into  execution  the  treaty  of 
amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  v.ith  tlie  American 
States.     S.  26. 

Provided  always,  tliat  if  goods  imported  from  tlie 
United  States,  in  American  vessels,  shall  be  ware- 
Jioused  without  payment  of  duty,  the  additional  du- 
ties under  this  act  shall  not  be  payable  .till  they  are 
taken  out  for  home  consumption.     S.  27. 

Tonnage  duties  on  vessels  entering  inwards  or  aut- 
-'.vards  from  foreig;n  parts  shall  be  paid  each  voyage, 
and  shall  be  computed  according  to  their  register. 
S.  28. 

Tobacco,  of  tlie  territories  of  Russia  or  Turke}', 
may  be  imported  from  thence  in  British  built  ships, 
and  warehoused,  and  may  be  exported  or  entered  for 
home  consumption,  on  payment  of  the  like  duties  as 
tobacco  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  on  its 
being  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  and  exported, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  like  drawbacks.     S.  29. 

Tobacco,  imported  into  or  exported  from  Great 
Britain,  to  be  subject  to  the  conditions  of  acts  in 
force  on  or  immediately  before  July  5,  1803. 
S.  30. 

French  lawTis,  legally  imported,  and  which  have 
paid  duty,  may  be  worn  or  sold  in  Great  Britain,  as 
may  also  silk  lace.     S.  31,  32. 

Foreign  silk  lace  sliall  be  marked  at  each  end  of 
€very  piece,  and  any  found  unmarked  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  the  owners  prosecuted.     S.  33,  34. 

.rerson:^  counterfeiting  any  of  the  above  marks,  or 
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having  any  lace  unmarked  in  their  possession,  shall 
forfeit  I  col.  for  every  such  otfence,  and  stand  in  the 
pillory  for  two  hours.     S.  35. 

From  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  with  France,  the  East  India  Company  may  se',, 
for  home  consumption  -or  exportation,  warehoused 
silk  handkerchiefs,  subject  to  the  duties  imposed  by 
this  act.     S.  36. 

For  the  space  of  three  years  after  such  ratification 
the  East  India  Company  shall  not,  in  any  one  year, 
expose  to  sale  more  than  50,000  pieces,  such  pieces- 
to  be  of  the  usual  length  and  sorts  most  frequently 
exposed  to  sale.     S.  37. 

French  lawns,  imported  before  July  5;,  1803,  for 
exportation,  and  warehoused,  may  be  taken  out  for 
sale,  or  to  be  worn  in  Great  Britain,  on  making  entry, 
and  paying  duty ;  and  seized  cambrics  or  lawns,  and 
silk  thread  or  lace,  may  be  sold  for  exportation  or 
home  consumption.     S.  38. 

From  the  5th July,  1803,  until  the  25th  December, 
1 804,  oil  or  blubber  of  fish,  caught  at  Newfoundland 
by  his  majesty's  subjects  there  residing,  may  be  en- 
tered on  payment  of  the  duty,  and  upon  catain  other 
conditions.     S.  39. 

Blubber  of  fish  from  the  Greenland  seas,  or  Davis's 
Streights,  may  be  boiled  in  oil,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  oflicer  of  the  customs,  and  such  oil  may  be 
entered.     S.  40. 

Couries  and  arrangoes,  imported  and  warehoused, 
may  be  removed  by  land  carriage  for  exportation  to 
Africa.     S.  41. 

The  duties  are  to  be  payable  according  to  the  actual 
weight  of  tlie  article.     S.  42. 

The  former  allowance,  called  draft,  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued.    S.  43. 

The  duties  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  re- 
spective commissioners,  and  all  duties  and  drawbacks 
under  this  act,  unless  where  they  are  by  this  act 
altered,  are  to  be  levied  in  the  same  manner  as  for- 
mer duties.     S.  44,  45. 

Provisions  of  acts  now  in  force  for  nscertaining  the 
value  of  goods,  &c.  to  continue,  imless  hereby  alter- 
ed.    S.  46. 

Wine,  for  which  the  duties  granted  by  this  act 
shall  have  been  paid,  may  be  received  into  the  port 
of  London,  or  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, 
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change,  without  the  certificate  required  by  27  G.  III. 
c.  13.    S.  48. 

The  remaining  sections  relate  to  the  appropriation 
and  management  of  the  duties. 

By  Stat.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  128,  from  October  the  loth, 
1803,  no  goods  shall  be  put  on  board  any  vessel  for 
exportation  until  a  copy  of  the  cocquet  or  entry  be 
delivered  to  the  comptrolling  searchers. 

The  powers  of  examination  of  the  surveyor  general 
or  surveyors  general  of  the  customs  in  the  port  of 
London,  enacted  by  the  manifest  act,  26th  Geo.  Ill 
c.  40,  are  extended  to  the  out-ports,     S.  2. 

Taking  false  oaths  to  be  guilty  of  perjury. 

Goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  imported  firom  New 
Orleans  in  vessels  of  the  built  of  the  United  States. 

S.4. 

Commissioners  of  the  customs  and  excise  may  sell 
condemned  vessels  to  private  persons,   to  be  uced 
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against  the  enemy  under  commission  from  the  ad- 
miralty. 

The  clauses  of  5th  Geo.  I.  c.  11,  relating  to  foreign 
goods,  &c.  taken  in  at  sea  out  of  any  ship,  to  be  put 
into  any  other  ship  or  boat,  and  to  goods  not  report- 
ed, found  after  clearing  ship,  and  relating  to  hovering 
ships,  are  continued,  by  the  43d  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, c.  29,  to  September  the  29th,  1809. 

The  8th  Geo.  I.  c.  1 8,  for  preventing  the  clandestine 
running  of  goods,  and  the  danger  of  infection  there- 
by; and  to  prevent  ships  breaking  their  quarantine; 
and  to  subject  copper  ore,  of  the  production  of  the 
British  plantations,  to  such  regulations  as  other  enu- 
merated commodities  of  the  like  production  are  sub- 
ject ;  except  the  clauses  obliging  all  vessels  to  perform 
quarantine,  is,  by  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  29,  further 
continued  until  the  29th  of  September,  1809,  and 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of 
Parliament. 
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ISTILLERIES.  So  much  of  the  33d  Geo.  III. 
c.  61,  for  the  regulation  of  the  distilleries  in 
Scotland,  and  the  exportation  of  British-made  spirits 
from  England  to  Scotland,  and  from  Scotland  to 
England,  for  a  time  limited,  and  Imposing  duties  on 
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spirits  manufactured  in  Scotland  and  Imported  frois 
thence  into  Great  Britain,  was,  by  the  43d  Geo.  III. 
c.  29,  continued  until  the  ist  December,  1809. 
DRAUGHT.     See  Cujioms. 
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EAST  INDIA  COMPANY.  By  the  last  state- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  laid  before 
the  house  of  commons  by  the  president  of  the  board 
of  control  on  the  2c;th  July,  1803,  the  state  of  ter- 
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ritorial  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  trade  to  and 
from  thciicc,  and  o{  the  debts  and  assets  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  as  follows  : 

GENERAL 
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GENERAL  VIEW. 
Result  of  the  year  1801-2  collcctivclv. 
Revenues     -     Bengal     .f.  7,127,988 
Madras  4,729,610 

Bombay  305,992 


Charges     - 


Total  revenues     - 
Bengal     -     4,705,583 
Madr.:s     -     4,963,742 
Bombay  -     1,187,288 


12,163,590 


Total  charges 

Nett  revenue  of  the  three  presidencies 
Deduct  supplies  to  Bencoolen,  &c. 


10,856,613 

241,220 


Remaining  nett  revenue     -     1,065,757 
Deducted  from  the  interest,  &c.  paid  on  the  debts. 
At  Bengal      -       9715556 
Madras     -        267,878 
Bombay     -      2 1 0,066 

1,449,500 


Shews  the  deficit  from  the  territorial  re- 
venues to  be 

Deducted  from  the  amount,  sales  of  im- 
ports, &c.  -  -  -         418,717 


3^3.743 


The  remainder      -  34,974 

Is  the  sum  left  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
Total  advances  for  investments  -  1,288,093 

Cargoes  invoiced  from  India  to  Europe  in 

180 1-2,  with  charges  -  -  1,362,443 

Result  of  the  estimates  for  the  year  1 802-3  collectively. 
Revenues. — Bengal         -      7,612,384 
Madras     -         4,670,369 
Bombay       -         410,280  . 


Total  revenues     -     12,693,033 
Total  charges     -         9,998,147 


Nett  estimated  revenue  of  the  three  pre- 
sidencies -  -  -         2,694,886 
Deduct  supplies  to  Bencoolen,  &c.       -  1 16,000 


Remainder    -     2,578,886 
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Brought  forward 
Deduct  further  interest  on  the  debts     - 

The  sum  then  remaining  is 
Add  estimated  amount  sales  of  imports 


«r2,578,8M 

1,4^1,070 

-     1,097,816 
409,500 


The  total  -  1,507,316 
is  the  amount  estimated  to  be  applicable  in  the  year 
1802-3  to  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

ESTIMATE,   1803-4. 

Receipt  for  sale  of  Company's  goods        of  6,085, 500 

Genvral    Result. — The    balance    of 

cash  in  favour  of  the  Company,   on 

the  1st  March,  1804,   is  estimated  to 

amount  to  the  sum  of  -  -  89,393 

Debts  at  Home. — On  the   ist  March, 

1802  -  -  .  _     4,822,683 

On  the  1st  March,  1803     4,773,886 


48,797 
6371833 


686,630 


Decrease 
Assets  at  Home. — Increase 
Adding  the  decrease  of  debts  to  the  in- 
crease of  assets,   the  improvement  of 
the  home  concern  in  the  year  is 

China  and  St.  Helena. 

Decrease  at  China  -  928,117 

Balance  at  St.  Helena  on 
3otli  Sept.  1 800,  in  fa- 
vour        -         _         -  77,852 

Balance  at  ditto  on  30tli 

Sept.  1801,  in  favour    78,848 

996 

Nett  decrease  at  China  and  St.  Helena       927,121 
General  comparison  of  debts  and  assets. 

Increase  of  debts  in  India         -  -         2,291,207 

Decrease  of  debts  at  home         -  -  48,797 


Nett  increase  of  debts  - 
Nett  increase  of  assets  - 
Deducted  from  the  nett  increase  of  debts 
shews  the  state  of  the  whole  concern 
in  a  worse  point  of  view  than  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  year,  in  the  sum 
of  -  -  - 


1,242,4:0 
969,530 


1,272,8 


The 
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The  East  India  Company  .'.Hows  no  abatement  upon 

prompt  payment  at  their  sales. 

EXCISE.    When  goods  are  forfeited  by  any  excise  laws, 

the    casks   and   packages  containing  the  same,   and 

•  every  vessel,  boat,  cart,  carriage,  and  also  cattle  used 

in  the  removal,  shall  also  be  forfeited. 

By  4jd  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  from  July  5,  1803,  the 
present  duties  under  the  management  of  the  com- 
missioners of  excise,  and  the  drawbacks,  shall  cease, 
except  the  duties  granted  by  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  3,  or 
the  duties  upon  malt,  tobacco,  and  snuff",  continued 
by  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  4,  except  as  tc  ne  duties  on 
tobacco  licences,  and  on  tobacco  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal :  and  except  the  countervailing  duties  on  im- 
portation from  Ireland,  &c.  granted  by  the  act  of 
union  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  except  on  cer- 
tain articles  in  the  said  act  mentioned. 

From  July  5,  1803,  the  duties  in  the  schedules  an- 
nexed to  the  act  shall  be  levied,  and  the  drawbacks 
in  another  schedule  also  annexed,  allowed  in  lieu  of 
those  which  are  to  cease.    S.  2. 

Duties  and  drawbacks  under  this  act  to  be  levied, 
&c.  as  former  duties,  &c.  unless  hereby  altered.    S.  4 
Duties  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  actual  quan- 
tity.    S.  5. 

Thirty-six  gallons  shall  be  reckoned  a  barrel  of 
beer  or  ale,  made  by  common  brewers  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  the  allov^'ance  shall  be  three  gallons  out 
of  tliat  quantity  for  waste.    S.  I2. 

Such  allowance  to  be  in  full  for  all  waste  and  other 
losses.    S.  13. 

No  beer  or  ale  shall  be  sold  by  tlie  common  brewers 
at  any  other  than  the  above  r-ite,  but  this  regulation 
is  not  to  extend  to  other  brewers.     S.  14. 

By  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  81,  certain  additional 
duties  of  excise,  inserted  in  schedules  annexed  to  the 
act,  are  to  be  paid  until  twelve  months  after  the 
ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

The  duties  shall  be  payable  on  all  wort,  or  wash, 
for  making  spirits  for  home  consumption  not  distilled 
before  July  5th,  and  on  foreign  brandy,  rum,  spirits, 
&c.  for  which  the  former  duties  shall  not  have  been 
paid  before  June  15th,  1803,  and  the  duties  and 
drawbacks  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  actual  quan- 
tity.   S.  4,  5. 

The  additional  dut'cs  on  foreign  wine  in  stock,  in 
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the  possession  of  any  dealers,  shall  be  cftimatcd  after 
the  rate  of  five  reputed  quart  bottles  to  every  gallon, 
and  250  of  such  gallons  to  the  tun  ;  and  such  addi- 
tional duties  shall  be  payable  by  the  seller  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz.  one-fourth  part  thereof  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1S04  ;  one  other  fourth  part  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1805;  and  the  remaining  fourth 
part  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1805.   S.  6. 

Nothing  in  this  act  to  charge  with  any  duty  fo- 
reign wine  in  stock  for  which  the  additional  duty 
shall  have  been  paid  on  importation,  nor  any  stock 
found  on  survey,  not  exceeding  252  gallons  of  fo- 
reign wine,  reckoning  five  quart  bottles  to  a  gallon. 

S.7. 

Prize  >vine  sold  and  taken  out  of  warehouses  for 
home  consumption  shall  be  subject  to  the  additional 
duties,  but  a  drawback  of  all  the  duties  is  allowed  for 
any  sort  of  wines  shipped  for  the  consumption  of 
naval  officers.     S.  8,  9. 

Maltsters,  brewers,  &c.  shall  give  an  account  to  the 
officer  of  excise,  of  malt  in  their  possession 'on  July 
5th,  1803,  under  penalty  of  lool.  and  such  malt  may 
be  seized  by  the  officer  of  excise,  and  the  additional 
duties  by  this  act  imposed  upon  malt  shall  be  paid  at 
the  following  periods,  viz.  one  eighth  part  on  the 
24th  October,  1803,  one  other  eighth  part  on  the 
1 6th  January,  1804,  and  the  remaining  three-eighth 
parts  on  the  3d  March,  1804;  and 'all  maltsters, 
brewers,  innkeepers,  &c.  refusing  to  make  such 
payments,  shall  forfeit  double  the  amount  of  all 
the  duties  charged,  or  chargeable  for  such  stock. 
S.  10. 

Officers  of  excise  may  enter  premises  of  maltsters, 
brewers,  &c.  to  take  an  account  of  malt  in  stock  on 
July  5th,  1803,  and  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  iccl. 
for  molesting  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
or  clandestinely  removing  or  concealing  any  malt, 
before  the  duties  shall  have  been  charged.     S.  'i  i. 

Beer  or  ale,  above  1 8s.  per  barrel,  exclusive  of  duty, 
shall  be  deemed  strong  beer,  and  at  l8s.  cr  under, 
table  beer.   S.  1 2. 

The  duties  on  teas  exported  to  Ireland  sliall  be 
paid  to  the  East-India  Company,  and  by  them  to  the 
excise.  Similar  bonds  for  exportation  of  tea 
shall  be  taken  to  those  now  required,  and  the 
amount  of  the  additional  ilutics  may  be  added  to 
D  articles 
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articles  contracted  for,  agreeable  to  previous  agree- 
ments.    S.  13. 

By  s.  14  and  15,  the  present  bonds  fcr  the  expor- 
tation of  tea  shall  be  taken,  and  the  amount  of  the  ad- 
ditional duties  may  be  added  to  articles  contracted  for. 

Persons  obstructing    or   opposing  ofHcers  of  the 


excise,  in  cases  not  previously  provided  for,  to  forfeit 
200I.  one  half  to  his  Majesty,  and  one  half  to  the 
informer.     S.  16,  17. 

This  act  for  the  additional  duties  to  remain  in  force 
until  twelve  months  after  the  ratitication  of  the  deJi* 
nitive  treaty  of  peace. 


F  I  S 

FISHERIES,  GREENLAND  WHALE.  By  42d 
Geo.  III.  c.  32,  for  the  present  season,  vessels  not 
provided  with  the  full  complement  of  men  at  the  port 
of  clearance,  may  proceed  to  any  of  the  ports  in  the 
Forth  of  Clyde,  or  in  Lough  Ryan,  or  to  Lerwick  in 
the  isle  of  Scotland,  or  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkneys,  and 
there  complete  them,  provided  the  number  wanted 
.  does  not  exceed  three  common  men  for  every  fifty 
tons  burthen  of  such  vessel ;  such  men  may  be  there 
rolanded  on  their  return,  and  the  master  and  mate 
producing  certificates  of  the  men  taken  on  board  and 
landed,  and  ■  making  oath  at  the  port  of  arrival  that 
the  men  proceeded  on  the  fishery,  shall  entitle  the 
vessel  to  bounty,  provided  all  other  regulations  have 
been  complied  with. 

By  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  154.  sec.  6,  7,  a  bounty  of  3s. 
per  quintal  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  of  pickled 
salmon  and  dry  cod,  from  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land, the  master  and  mate  of  every  ship  so  importing, 
making  oath  at  the  port  of  importation  that  such  fish 
was  taken  and  cured  by  British  subjects  carrying  on 
the  fishery  at  Newfoundland  or  Labrador,  and  such 
fish  may  be  exported  without  re-payment  of  bounty. 

Bounty  not  to  be  paid  upon  any  greater  quantity 
of  fish  than  shall  be  expressed  in  the  manifest.     S.  10. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  relative  to  bounties  are 
to  continue  until  May  i,  1804. 


FOR 
FLAX   AXD  COTTON  MANUFACTORIES. 


The 


23d  Geo.  III.  c.  77,  for  the  more  eflectual  en- 
couragement of  the  manufacturers  of  tlax  and  cotton 
in  Great-Britain,  except  as  far  as  relates  to  allowing 
a  drawback  of  the  custom  duties  on  brimstone  im- 
ported, and  consumed  in  making  oil  of  vitriol,  is,  by 
the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  29,  further  continued  till  June 
24,  1806. 
FORGERY,  ofFordgJi  Bills  of  Exchange.  By  stat  43 
Geo.  III.  c.  139,  persons  forging  any  foreign  bills  of 
exchange,  notes,  or  orders  for  the  payment  of  money, 
or  tendering  the  same  in  payment,  knowing  them  to 
be  forged,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  be 
transported. 

Persons  engraving  plates  for  foreign  bills,  or  having 
in  their  possession  any  plate  or  impression  taken  from 
the  same,  or  printing  them  without  lawful  authority, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdcneanour,  and  being 
convicted  shall  be  liable  for  the  first  offence  to  be 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  to  be 
fined,  or  publicly  or  privately  whipped,  or  suffer  one 
or  more  of  the  said  punishments  ;  and  for  the  second 
offence,  shall  be  transported  for  14  years  ;  but  no  law 
in  force  for  the  punishment  of  forgery  is  to  be  alteied 
by  this  act.    S.  2. 


FUNDS. 
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FL'NDS.  The  following  are  the  amount  of  the  capitals 
at  the  Bank  Stock,  South  Sea,  and  India  House,  the 
5th  day  of  July,  1803. 


Bank  Stock 

Five  percent.  1797 

five  per  cent.  Nax'A'  Ann. 

Four  per  cent.  Consuls 

Three  percent.  172(i 

Three  per  cent.  Consols 

Ditto 

Int.  to  com.  Jan.  5,  1  S0.3. 
Three  per  cent.  Reduced 
Long  Annuities 

To  expire  Jan.  5, 1S06. 
Sliort  Annuities 

To  expire  Jan.  .5,  1805. 


.South  .'^ca  Slock 
Three  per  cent.  Old  Ann. 
Three  per  cent.  New  Ann. 
Three  per  cent.  17J7 


India  Stock 

Imperial  three  per  cent. 


Imperial  Annuities 

lo  expire  May  1,  1809. 


Irish  five  per  cent. 
Ir'iU  Annuities 

To  expire  Jan.  2.i,  1809. 
Ditto 
To  expire  March  2.5,  1810. 


Interest  per  ann. 

£■ 

J. 

J. 

£.         ..    J. 

1 1 ,542,400 

0 

0 

814, 9G3     0    0 

22,.352,45S 

5 

0 

1,117,622  16     3 

2S,12.5,,582 

19 

/ 

l,4O0',279      2    10 

49,72,'),084 

17 

2 

1,989,003     7   10 

1,000,003 

0 

0 

•SO  ,000     0     0 

34'),2I5,18S 

4 

5^ 

10,297,355     9   11 

1,740,625 

0 

0 

124,696,,i£l 

G 

4 

3,740,896   16     9 

- 

- 

1,063,702   12     0 

3,6':2,784  S  6 

1 1 ,907,470  2  7 

8,494, t:!0  2  10 

1,919,600  0  0 

6,000,OtX)  O  0 

7,502,600  6  it 


l,9n0,000     0     0 


48,3C3     0  U 


1!?1,197  9  1 

3,572.241  2  1 

254,b41  18  1 

57,588  0  0 

630,000  0  O 

225,079  0  0 

230,000  0  0 


95,000     0    0 
»,1C0     0    0 

26,304     3     4 


Interest  on  India  Bonds            C2,^,9^5,2^   13  1  ^  _'2,89<',79S  19  11 
Due  March  31 ,  and  Sept.  31 . 

N.  B.  Government  have  purclnsrd  since  the  1st 

of  August,  1786,  Three  per  cents.  70.257,012  0  O 

Four  per  cents.  2,617,402  0  0 

Alfo  for  Land  Tax,  Three  per  rents.  Reduced  8,790,218  U  6 

>Vud    of  Three  per  cent.  Consols  11,146,156  5  0^ 
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IMPORTATION   AND    EXPORTATION.      No 

candles,  soap,  or  starch,  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, otherwise  than  in  cask  or  package,  containing 
at  least  25olbs.  nor  any  coffee  otherwise  than  in 
packages  containing  1 1 2lbs  nor  any  tobacco  otherwise 
than  in  packages  containing  at  least  45clbs.  shall  be 
entered  for  exportation,  and  if  imported  otherwise 
they  shall  be  forfeited.    42d  Geo.  III.  c.  93.  s.  19. 

By  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  153,  organzined  thrown 
silk  of  the  growth  of  It.ily  may  be  imported  in  any 


vessel  from  any  place  in  amity  with  his  MaJ2.sty,  ex- 
cept silks  coarser  than  a  sort  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  third  Bclonia,  or  silks  called  Tram  of  the 
growth  of  Italy,  or  any  other  thrown  silk  of  the 
growth  or  production  of  Turkey,  Persia,  East  India, 
or  China,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.    S.  2. 

Organzined  thrown  silk  allowed  by  this  act  to  be 
imported,  if  landed  in  any  part  of  Gre.U  Britain, 
shall  be  brousrht  to  the  Custom  House  at  London, 
under  penalty  also  of  forfeiture.    S.  3. 

Flax  or  flax  seed  may  be  imported  in  any  vessel  of 
any  country  at  amity  with  his  Majesty,  navigated  by 
foreign  seamen,  upon  the  same  terms  and  under  the 
same  regulations  as  such  flax  and  flax  seed  woulJ 
have  been  liable  to  if  the  same  had  been  imported  in 
foreign  ships  of  the  built  of  the  country,  of  v.'liicli 
such  flax  or  flax  seed  were  the  production,  growth, 
or  manufacture.    S.  4. 

The  Turkey  Company  may  import  goods  hereto- 
fore imported  from  Turkey  or  Egypt,  or  any  place 
wuhin  the  Levant  Seas,  either  in  British  or  foreign 
vessels,  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  British  or 
Irish  built  ships ;  but  if  imported  in  foreign  ships  the 
goods  so  imported  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties 
as  before  ;  but  no  goods  shall  be  imported  from  th.c 
aforesaid  places  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  the  higher 
duties,  unless  the  party  so  entering  or  importing  the 
same  shall  produce  to  the  proper  ofliccrs  of  the  cus- 
toms, in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  at  the  port  of  im- 
portation, a  ccrtilicate  from  the  collector  of  the  duties 
of  the  Turkey  Company,  certifying  that  he  is  free  of 
the  said  Company,  and  that  he  has  paid  the  duties 
imposed  on  such  goods  by  the  said  Company,  and 
conformed  to  its  regulations.    S.  5,  6. 

The  above  goods  arc  to  be  subject  to  the  duties 
payable  by  the  Levant  Company.     S.  7. 

Goods  usu.illy  imported  from  places  in  Europe 
within  the  Straights  of  Gibraltar,  may  be  imported 
from  any  place  not  being  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Seignior    in   any   British   or    foreign   vessel. 

S.  8. 

Goods  may  be  taken  out  of  warehouses  in  which 
they  are  deposited  by  order  of  council,  on  payment 
of  duties.    S.  9. 

Pitch,  timber,  deal  boards,  fir  and  timber,  may  be 

imported  from  any  port  in  Germany  in  British  or 

]_)  2  Irish 
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Irish  built  ships  owned  and  navigated  according  to 
law.    S.  lo. 

His  Majesty,  by  proclamation  or  order  in  council, 
may  prohibit  the  exportation  of  copper  capable  of 
being  converted  into  nav.il  stores.    S.  ii. 

Salt  may  be  imported  from  Portugal  in  any  vessel 
of  any  country  in  amity  with  his  Majesty.    S.  12. 

All  sorts  of  wool  may  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  and  barilla,  Jesuits  bark,  linen  yarn,  hemp, 
indigo,  cochineal,  wool,  and  cotton  wool,  into  Ireland 
from  any  place  in  vessels  of  any  country  in  amity 
with  his  Majesty.     S.  13. 

Goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  shall  be  liable  to 
the  aliens  and  other  duties.    S.  14. 

Importation  of  goods  made  by  virtue  of  any  order 
of  council  shall  be  valid,  and  goods  specified  in  any 
order  of  council  may  be  imported  from  any  place  not 
in  amity  with  his  Majesty  in  ships  belonging  to  any 
country  in  amity     S.  15,  16. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  when  so  imported, 
shall  be  liable  to  all  duties  of  customs  and  excise  ex- 
isting before  the  passing  of  this  act.    S.  17. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  to  continue  in  force 
durinf  the  present  hostilities,  and  until  six  m.onths 
.iftcr  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

So  much  of  the  8th  Geo.  1.  c.  15,  as  relates  to  the 
silk  manufactory  of  this  kingdom,  and  for  taking  ofF 
several  duties  on  merchandize  exported,  and  for  re- 
ducing the  duties  upon  beaver  skins,  pepper,  mace, 
cloves,  and  nutmegs,  and  to  the  taking  off  several 
duties  on  merchandize  exported,  is,  by  the  43d 
Geo.  III.  c.  29,  further  continued  till  June  24, 1808. 

The  7th  Geo.  II.  c.  18,  for  the  free  importation  of 
cochineal  and  indigo,  is  also  by  the  43d  Geo.  III. 
further  continued  until  Sept.  29,  1 805  ;  and  the  4th 
Geo.  III.  c.  19,  for  importing  salt  from  Europe  into 
the  province  of  Quebec  in  America,  is  by  the  43d 
Geo.  III.  c.  29,  continued  till  June  24,  1808. 
INSURANCE,  POLICY  OF.  It  was  determined  in 
the  case  of  Bennet  v.  Potts,  in  the  sittings  ibefore 
Lord  Ellenborough  at  Guildhall,  July  21st,  1S03, 
that  the  usual  practice  at  Lloyd's  for  signing  slips  by 
the  underwriters,  previous  to  making  out  a  regular 
policy,  is  not  valid  in  an  action  against  the  under- 
writers -,  and  although  there  has  been  no  fraud  or 
concealment,  that  such  slip  will  not  be  binding,  nor 
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can  it  be  given  in  evidence  unless  the  same  be  upon 
a  regular  policy  stamp,  for  by  the  35th  Geo.  III. 
c.  63.  s.  16.  "  No  agreemeut,  memorandum,  or 
minute,  touching  marine  insurance,  shall  be  given  in 
evidence,  or  be  valid  to  any  effect  or  purpose  what- 
soever, without  the  policy  stamp." 

Lord  Ellenborough,  who  was  at  first  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  said,  he  had  been  very  much 
inclined  to  consider  the  slip  as  a  binding  e>:  cutory 
contract,  which  a  court  of  equity  would  have  com- 
pelled the  parties  to  have  carried  into  effect,  ar.d  that 
any  intervenient  knowledge  would  not  affect  \*,  but 
he  found  the  statute  so  precise  and  imperative,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  over  it. 
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ALTA.  The  41st  Geo.  III.  c.  103,  for  regn- 
gulating  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Isle  of 
Malta,  is  by  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  12,  continued  until 
January  the  ist,  1804. 
MAN,  ISLE  OF.  The  38th  Geo.  IIL  c.  63,  for  the 
f.irther  encouragement  of  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  for  the  more  effectual  preven- 
tion of  smuggling  to  and  from  the  said  island,  is 
continued  by  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  till  July  5,  1804. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  JUDICATURE.  The  33d 
of  his  present  Majesty,  c.  76,  for  establishing 
courts  of  judicature  in  the  Island  of  Newfoundland, 
was,  by  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  29,  further  continued  to 
the  I  St  of  March,  1806. 
NEW  YORK,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
situated  between  lat.  40.  40.  and  45  north,  and  be- 
tween long.  73.  10.  and  80  west,  is  about  350  miles 
in  leu'Tth  and  300  in  breadtji.  This  state  contained 
in  1802,  650,272  inhabitants.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  iron,  glass,  paper,  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
earthen  ware,  maple  sugar,  and  molasses.  This  state 
having  an  easy  access  to  the  ocean,  commands  the 

trade 
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trade  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  best  settled 
and  cultivated  parts  of  the  United  States.  Their 
exports  to  the  West-Indies  are,  biscuit,  peas,  Indian 
corn,  dapples,  onions,  boards,  staves,  horses,  sheep, 
butter,  cheese,  pickled  oysters,  beef,  and  pork.  But 
wheat  is  the  staple  commodity  of  the  state,  of  v.-hich, 
in  wheats  and  flour,  above  one  million  bushels  are 
now  annually  exported.  Exclusive  of  the  articles 
already  enumerated,  are  exported  ilax  seed,  cotton 
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wool,  sarsaparilla,  coffee,  indigo,  rice,  pig  iron,  bar 
iron,  pot  ash,  pearl  ash,  furs,  deer  skin,  logwood, 
fustic,  mahogany,  bees  wax,  oil,  Madeira  wine,  rum, 
tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  whale  fins,  fish,  sugars,  mo- 
lasses, salt,  tobacco,  lard,  &c. :  but  most  of  these 
to  are  imported  for  re-exportation.  The  exports 
foreigrf  parts,  for  the  year  ending  September,  1 8o2, 
amounted  to  13,104,580  dollars. 
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POUNDAGE  is  the  sum  of  one  shilling  in  the 
pound,  payable  to  the  sheriff'  upon  any  writ  of 
execution  for  debt  against  the  goods  or  body  of  the 
defendant. 

This  money  was  foimerly  payable  by  the  plaintiff^, 
and  was  never  allowed  in  costs;  but  now,  by  the  43d 
Geo.  III.  c.  46,  in  every  action  in  which  the  plaintiif 
shall  be  entitled  to  levy  under  an  execution  against 
the  goods  of  any  defendant,  such  plaintiff"  may  also 
levy  the  poundage  fees  and  expences  of  the  execution, 
over  and  above  the  sum  recovered  by  the  judg- 
ment. 
TRIZE  ACT  (43  G.  III.  c.  160.)  All  ships  taken  by 
British  men  of  war  or  letters  of  marque,  captured 
since  the  i6th  of  May,  1803,  from  the  subjects  of  the 
French  Republic,  or  the  i6th  day  of  June,  1 803,  from 
the  subjects  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  and  all  prizes 
captured  from  the  above  dates  respectively,  shall  be 
divided  as  prizes,  agreeable  to  his  Majesty's  procla- 
mation, dated  July  7,  1803,  or  by  any  subsequent 
proclamation. 

Arms  and  ammunition,  stores,  goods,  merchandize, 
&c.  taken  in  any  fortress  and  on  board  vessels  in 
creeks  defended  thereby,  shall  be  divided  as  prize  ; 
and  in  cases  where  the  navy  and  army  act  in  con- 
junction, the  apportionment  of  prizes  to  be  directed 
by  his  Majesty.    S.  2. 

Where  no  instructions  are  given  to  the  effect  of 
the  preceding  clause,  the  commanders  in  chief  may 
settle  the  division  of  prize  money,  the  shares  of  which 
shall  be  distributed  according  to  proclamation  ;  but 
shares  of  run  men,  and  shares  not   cLmncd  within 
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three  years  after  being  paid  to  the  treasurer  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  shall  be  forfeited  unless  the 
mark  of  run  shall  be  taken  off"  by  the  Admiralty,  or 
reasonable  cause  be  shewn  and  allowed  by  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Hospital  or  the  Admiralty,  why  such 
shares  were  not  claimed  within   the  limited  time. 

S.3. 

Commanders  deserting  convoys,  or  having  dis- 
patches sailing  out  of  the  course,  shall  forfeit  their 
share  of  prize  money.   S.  4. 

Captains  of  merchant  ships  disobeying  signals  of  the 
commander  of  the  convoy,  shall  be  fined  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  qool.  and  shall  suff^cr  such  imprisonment, 
not  exceeding  one  year,  as  the  said  court  shall  ad- 
judge.   S.  5. 

The  Admiralty  may  issue  letters  of  marque,  and 
all  prizes  shall  be  divided  pursuant  to  any  agreement 
between  the  owners  and  the  captors.    S.  6. 

Six  privateers  not  exceeding  50  tons  each,  may  be 
included  in  one  adjudication.    S.  7. 

l*rivate  sliips  having  a  commission  for  war,  wliilc 
put  under  convoy,  not  entitled  to  prizes.    S.  8. 

By  s.  (>  and  10,  prizes  are  to  be  liable  to  duties, 
and  securities  are  to  be  taken  by  the  .Admiralty  be- 
fore letters  of  marque  shall  be  issued. 

All  applications  to  the  Admiralty  for  letters  of 
marque  are  to  be  made  in  writing,  setting  forth  a 
particular,  true,  and  exact  description  of  the  vessel, 
specifying  her  name  and  burthen,  her  built,  and  the 
number  and  nature  of  her  guns,  the  place  where  she 
belongs  to,  the  names  of  the  owners,  and  the  number 

of 
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of  men  intenJed  to  be  put  on  bor.rd  ',  all  which  par- 
ticulars shall  be  inicrted  in  such  commijsion,  which 
shall  be  produced  to  the  collector,  who  shall  in- 
spect and  ascertain  whether  she  be  manned  and 
armed  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  such  description  ; 
and  commanders  of  letters  of  marque  departing  with- 
■out  a  certificate,  or  with  an  inferior  force  to  that 
specified  in  the  commission,  shall  forfeit  loool.  to 
be  recovered  with  full  costs  of  suit  by  any  person 
who  will  sue  for  the  same  in  any  court  of  record  in 
Great  Britain,  and  shall  also  be  imprisoned  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  one  year  for  every  such  of- 
fence.   S.  II. 

Officers  of  the  customs  granting  false  certificates 
for  ships  not  of  the  burthen  and  force  specified  in 
the  commission,  shall  forfeit  lool.  one  moiety  thereof 
to  the  informer,  and  one  moiety  to  the  treasurer  for 
the  support  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen.    S.  1 2. 

Vessels  to  which  letters  of  marque  are  granted 
are  to  be  deemed  licensed,  pursuant  to  the  24th 
of  Geo.  III.  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of 
smuggling,  although  the  owners  shall  not  have  been 
furnished  with  the  licence  required  by  that  act. 
S.  13. 

The  14th  section  subjects  letters  of  marque  to  for- 
feiture^ for  offences  committed  against  the  revenue 
laws. 

I>y  the  15th  section,  the  Admiralty  may  revoke 
letters  of  marque,  giving  twenty  davs  notice  to  the 
owner  if  such  vessel  be  in  the  Channel,  or  sooner  if 
such  notice  sliall  he  acti:ally  given  in  writing  by  the 
secretary  ot  tl.e  Admiralty  to  the  commander  of 
such  vessel ;  thirty  days  notice  if  in  the  North  Seas, 
and  six  weeks  if  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre  or 
the  Mediterranean;  three  months  if  in  North  America 
or  the  West  Indies,  and  six  months  if  such  vessel 
be  in  the  East  Indies. 

By  sec.  16,  ofl'ences  committed  on  board  privateers 
are  to  be  tried  and  punished  as  offences  committed  in 
the  fleet. 

Commanders  of  ships,  while  in  his  Majesty's  co- 
lonies, shall  be  liable  to  the  laws  for  preventing  the 
carrying  off'  persons  without  the  requisite  consent. 
S.  17. 

The  1 8th  section  enacts  the  following  regulations 
for  the  condemnation  of  prizes.     Judges  of  the  A  d- 
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niiralty  Courts  shall,  within  five  days  after  request, 
finish  the  usual  preparatory  examinations  to  prove  the 
capture  lawful  prize,  or  to  inquire  whether  the  same 
be  lawful  prize  or  not,  and  the  usual  monition  shall 
be  issued  and  executed  within  three  days  after  request 
for  that  pm-pose  ;  and  if  no  claim  shall  be  entered  and 
attested  upon  oath,  giving  twenty  days  notice  after 
the  execution  of  such  monition,  or  if  there  be  such 
claim,  and  the  claimants  shall  not  within  five  days 
from  the  time  of  entering  such  claim  give  security  in 
60!.  sterling  to  pay  costs  to  the  captors,  if  the  judge 
shall  decree  costs  to  be  due,  and  such  judge,  upon 
producing  to  him  the  above  examinations  or  copies 
thereof,  and  producing  upon  oath  all  the  papers  and 
writings  taken  with  such  capture,  or  on  board  any 
other  captured  vessel  regarding  the  same,  or  upon 
oath  being  made  that  no  papers  or  writings  were 
found,  proceed  with  all  convenient  speed  to  sentence; 
and  in  case  any  claim  shall  be  duly  entered,  and  se- 
curity given  thereupon  according  to  the  act,  and  there 
appear  no  occasion  to  enter  into  any  other  exami- 
nation, the  judge  shall  within  ten  days  if  possible  after 
such  claim  and  security,  proceed  to  sentence ;  but  if 
upon  entering  such  claim,  8:c.  it  shall  appear  doubtful 
whether  such  capture  be  lawful  prize  or  not,  and  it 
shall  appear  necessary  for  determining  such  doubts,  to 
have  tin  examination  of  witnesses  or  other  mods  of 
inquiry,  the  judge  shall  forthvi'ith  cause  such  capture 
to  be  appraised  by  persons  to  be  named  by  the  par- 
ties ;  for  which  purpose  the  judge  may,  if  he  think 
fit,  order  the  goods  to  be  unladen,  and  an  inventory 
thereof  taken  by  the  marshal  of  the  Admiralty  or 
his  deputy,  and  shall  cause  them  to  be  put  in  proper 
warehouses,  with  separate  locks  of  the  collector  and 
comptroller  of  the  customs,  or,  where  no  comptroller, 
of  the  naval  officer  ;  and  the  agents  of  the  captors  or 
claimants  at  the  charge  of  the  party  claiming  the  same, 
and  after  such  appraisem.ent,  and  within  fourteen  days 
after  making  the  said  claims,shall  proceed  to  take  good 
and  sufficient  security  from  the  claimants,  to  pay  the 
captors  the  full  value  thereof,  according  to  such  ap- 
praisement, if  the  same  shall  be  adjudged  lawful 
prize  ;  and  after  such  security  the  judge  shall  make 
an  interlocutory  order  for  delivering  or  releasing  the 
same,  which  shall  be  delivered  and  released  accord- 
ingly. 

If 
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If  tlie  claimant  reluse  security,  the  captor  shall  give 
security  to  pay  ^lim  the  value,  accoruiiig  to  appraise- 
ment, in  case  the  capture  shall  not  be  adjudged  law- 
ful prize.     S.  ly. 

The  20th,  2 1  St,  ind  2  2d  sects,  relate  to  the  salaries 
of  the  judges,  whose  profits  are  not  to  exceed  20C0I. 
per  annum  beyond  their  salaries,  and  accounts  thereof 
are  to  be  transmitted  to  commissioners  of  the 
navy. 

By  the  23d  section,  captures  brought  into  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions  abroad,  are  to  be  under  the  care 
of  the  officers  of  the  customs  ;  but  the  4 1  st  Geo. 
III.  c.  96,  for  the  better  regulation  of  prize  courts  in 
the  West  Indies  and  America,  are  not  to  be  affected 
by  this  act. 

Boohs,  pnpers,  and  writings  found  on  board  cap- 
tures are  to  be  brought  into  the  registry  of  the  court 
of  admiralty.     S.  24. 

By  s.  25,26,  appeals  may  be  i»adeto  commissioners 
for  hearing  prize  causes;  but  persons,  not  parties  in 
the  first  instance,  are  to  enter  their  claims,  or  appeals 
are  to  be  void. 

All  persons,  whether  parties  or  not,  against  whom 
any  sentence  shall  be  given,  or  interlocutory  decree 
having  the  effect  of  a  definitive  sentence,  shall  pro- 
secute their  appeal  by  taking  out  the  usual  inhibition, 
within  twelve  months  after  such  sentence  or  inter- 
locutory decree,  or  in  default  the  appeal  shall  be 
barred  ;  but  where  no  distribution  have  taken  place, 
an  appeal  may  be  entered  within  the  time  above 
mentioned.     S.  27. 

By  the  28th  section,  captures  are  to  be  appraised, 
and  on  security  for  the  value,  are  to  be  dtlivtred,  or 
the  effects  are  to  be  sold, 

if  sentence  be  reversed  after  sale  of  the  cajnure, 
the  net  proceeds  are  to  be  deemed  the  value. 
S.  29. 

The  30th,  31st,  and  32d  sections  restrain  judges  or 
persons  practising  in  courts  of  admiralty  from  be- 
ing interested  in  letters  of  marque,  and  registers  or 
other  officers  of  admi;alty  from  acting  as  advocates 
or  proctors,  in  any  cause  depending  in  the  courts  to 
which  they  belong  ;  and  provide  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  restrain  his  Majesty  from  giving  directions 
to  courts  of  admiralty. 

Cojomandexs  of  privateers  agreeing  for  the  ransom 
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of  any  prize*;,  nnd  who  in  pursuance  of  :uch  agree- 
ment shall  discharge  any  such  prize,  instead  of  bring- 
ing her  into  some  port  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or 
wi~.o  shall  discharge  any  such  prizes  unless  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity,  to  be  allov^'cd  by  the  court  of  ad- 
r.iiralt/,  shall  forfeit  his  letter  of  marqiic,  and  suffer 
such  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  as  the  court 
shall  adjudge-     S.  3^. 

By  sect.  34,  35,  ^6,  no  capti-.rcd  vessel  belonging 
to  his  Majesty's  subjects  shall  be  ransomed  ;  all  con- 
tracts for  su(  h  ransom  shall  be  void,  aud  a  penalty  of 
50' 1.  shall  be  inflicted  upon  all  persons  ransoming 
contrary  to  this  act. 

A  bounty  of  5I.  by  s.  37,  shall- be  paid' for  every  man 
on  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement  of  any 
ships  taken  or  destroyed,  belonging  to  the  enemy  ;, 
the  numbers  of  such  men  to  be  proved  by  the  oath  oi 
three  or  more  of  the  chief  officers  or  men  wl-.o  were 
belonging  to  such  enemy's  ship  at  the  time  cf  her 
having  been  taken  as  prize,  sunk,  burned,  or  other- 
wise destroyed  ;  or  in  case  so  many  ss  three  shall  not 
survive  the  engagement,  upon  the  oath  of  such  of 
them  as  shall  survive,  before  the  mayor  or  other  chief 
magistrate  of  the  port,  witiiia  any  part  of  his 
M.ijesty's  dominions,  to  which  such  prize  shall 
be  brought,  or  before  the  British  consul  or  ^ ice- 
consul  residing  at  any  neutral  port,  to  which  such 
prize,  or  the  officers  thereto  belonging,  shall  be 
brought,  who  shall  grant  a  certificate  thereof :  and  of 
the  oath  of  the-  deponents  or  deponent  (if  less  than 
three)  having  made  oath  that  no  other  person  be- 
longing to  the  enemy's  ship  survived  the  engagement, 
which  certificate  shall  be  directed  to  the  commission- 
ers of  the  navy ,  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  sen- 
tence or  decree  of  condenmation  ot  such  vessel,  or 
where  such  cannot  be  obtained,  a  copy  thereof;  or 
where  such  ship  shall-  be  sunk  or  burnt,  on  producing 
a  certificate  from  the  mayor  or  other  chief  magis- 
trate, or  consul,  or  vice-consul  as  aforesaid,  tlie  com- 
missioners of  the  navy,  or  such  persons  as-  they  shall, 
appoint  for  that  purpose,  shall  within  i  9  days  make 
out  bills  payable  for  the  amount  of  sutli  bounty,  di- 
rected to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  10  be  dividM 
amongst  the  officers,  seamen,  marines,  6iC.  aboard  of. 
liis  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  as  directed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's proclamation  ;  and  amongst  the  owners,  offi- 
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ccrs,  and  seamen  of  privateers,  pursuant  to  their  agree- 
ineiit.  ProviJsdj  that  where  the  oath  above  men- 
tioned cannot  be  administered  at  the  first  port  where 
the  vessel  captured,  or  the  persons  surviving,  shall 
arrive,  it  may  be  administered  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  any  port  within  any  of  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions, or  by  or  before  the  British  consul  or  vice- 
consul  residing  at  any  neutral  port  (proof  being  made 
by  ailid.ivit  of  the  inability  of  making  such  oath  and 
obtaining  such  certificate  at  the  said  first  port) ;  and 
the  mayor  or  other  chief  magistrate,  consul  or  vice- 
consul  respectively,  shall  thereupon  grant  such  certi- 
ficate as  hereinbefore  directed,  which  shall  be  as  valid 
to  aU  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been 
granted  by  the  mayor,  consul,  or  vice-consul  of  the 
port  to  which  such  prize  ofiicers  or  men  shall  be 
brought.  Provided  also,  that  where  such  oath  can- 
not be  had  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  of- 
ficers and  crew  of  such  captured  vessel,  it  shall  be  as- 
certained by  such  evidence  as,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  shall,  by  tlie  judge  of  the  admi- 
ralty, or  the  judge  of  any  other  court,  duly  authorized, 
shall  deem  sufficient  j  and  provided  also,  that  in  case 
of  any  doubt,  the  claims  of  parties  claiming  head- 
money,  shall  be  summarily  determined  by  the  judge 
of  the  court  of  admiralty,  in  which  the  prize  shall  be 
adjudged,  subject  nevertheless  to  an  appeal  to  the  lords 
commissioners  of  appeal  in  prize  causes.     S.  37. 

Bills  for  the  bounty  are  to  be  made  payable  to  the 
persons  appointed  prize  agents.     S.  38. 

Prizes  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  retaken 
from  the  enemy,  are  to  be  restored  upon  payment  of 
salvage,  viz.  If  such  vessel  shall  have  been  re-cap- 
tured by  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  one  lighth 
jiart  of  the  value,  and  if  by  any  privateer,  one  sixth  ; 
such  parts  to  be  divided,  in  the  former  instance,  pur- 
suant to  the  proclamation,  and  in  the  latter  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  between  the  parties;  but  if 
such  ship  so  retaken,  shall  have  been  set  forth  as  a 
ship  of  war,  the  same' shall  not  be  restored,  but  shall 
be  adjudged  lawful  prize.     S.  39. 

Prizes  collusively  restored  by  privateers,  to  be  prize 
to  his  Majesty  j  and  commanders  of  ships  of  war  be- 
longing to  his  Majesty  clandestinely  or  collusively  re- 
storing any  vessel  that  has  been  captured,  shall  forfeit 
loool.  one  moiety  to  the  King,  and  the   other,  with 
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full  costs  of  suit,  to  the  informer ;  and  fuch  ship's 
tackle,  ammunition,  &c.  shall  be  iinjnediately  adjudg- 
ed as  good  prize  to  his  Majesty.     S.  40. 

But  by  sec.  41,  ships  retaken  before  carried  into 
the  enemy's  ports,  if  the  recaptors  consent  thereto, 
may  prosecute  their  voyage,  and  it  shall  not  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  recaptors  to  proceed  to  adjudication 
till  six  months,  or  till  the  return  of  the  ship  to  the 
port  from  wliich  she  sailed ;  and  the  master,  owners, 
or  agents  of  such  vessel,  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  recaptors,  dispose  of  the  cargo  of  such  vessel  be- 
fore adjudication,  and  in  case  such  vessel  shall  not 
return  directly  to  the  port  from  whence  she  sailed, 
or  the  recaptors  sb.all  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
proceeding  regularly  toadjudication  witliin  six  months, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  such  vessel,  the  court  of 
admiralty  shall,  at  the  instance  of  the  recaptors,  de- 
cree the  restitution  to  the  former  owners,  paying 
salvage  upon  such  evidence  as  to  the  said  court  shall 
appear  reasonable,  the  expence  of  such  proceeding 
not  to  exceed  14I. 

All  prize  vessels  legally  condemned  and  duly  re- 
gistered, shall  be  deemed  British  built.    S.  42. 

Persons  breaking  bulk,  or  embezzling  any  part  of 
prizes,  shall,  for  every  such  oftence,  forfeit  their  whole 
share  in  such  prize,  to  his  Majesty,  for  the  use  of 
Greenwich  hospital  ;  and  shall  also  forfeit  treble  the 
value  of  such  articles  as  they  shall  embezzle,  one- 
third  to  Greenwich  hospital,  and  the  other  two-thirds, 
with  full  costs  of  suit,  to  t'ne  informer.     S.  43. 

The  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  or  the  judge 
of  any  other  court  lawfully  commissioned,  upon  due 
proof  of  the  breach  of  any  of  his  INIajesty's  instruc- 
tions relating  to  prizes,  or  of  any  oftence  against  the 
law  of  nations,  committed  by  the  captors,  in  relation 
to  any  prize,  or  the  person  taken  on  board  the  same, 
may  condemn  such  prize  to  his  Majesty's  use,  save  as 
before  directed  with  respect  to  breaking  bulk  or  em- 
bezzlement ;  and  where  the  prize  has  been  taken  by 
a  ship  having  a  commission  or  letter  of  marque,  to 
revoke  the  same,  and  to  pronounce  the  bond  to  be  for- 
feited, and  to  compel  payment  of  the  penalty  thereby 
secured,  subject  nevertheless  to  an  appeal  to  the  lords 
commissioners  of  appeals  in  prize  causes.     S.  44. 

The  navy  or  victualling  board  may  purchase  naval 
stores  found  on  beard  foreign  ships,  and  naval  stores 
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■so  purchased  mny  be  entered  and  landed  within  any 
of  the  ports  of  this  kingdom.     S.  4^5. 

Persons  guilty  of  forgery  or  counterfeiting  letters  of 
marque,  or  any  warrant  for  making  out  the  same,  or 
any  certificate  required  by  this  act,  shall  forfeit  500I. 
with  full  costs  of  suit.     S.  46. 

By  sect. 47,  offences  committed  out  of  the  realm  may 
be  alledged  as  committed  in  any  county  in  England. 

All  appraisements  and  sales  of  any  ships,  goods, 
or  merchandize,  taken  by  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
of  war,  shall  be  made  by  agents  appointed  by  the  flag 
oIKcers,  captains,  officers,  and  ship's  company,  and 
others  entitled  thereto,  in  manner  following,  viz. 
Flag  officers,  if  more  than  one,  shall  appoint  one  or 
more  persons  as  agent ;  the  captain,  or  captain  com- 
mander, or  the  majority,  if  more  than  one,  may  ap- 
point in  like  manner,  and  all  the  crews  of  the  se- 
•veral  ships'  companies  of  the  fleet  or  squadron,  or 
■ships'  company  and  others  entitled  thereto,  may  like- 
■wise  appoint  the  like  number  to  act  for  them  in  such 
appraisements  and  sales  ;  and  in  case  of  hired  armed 
ships,  if  the  captain  shall  appoint  one  or  more  persons 
as  agents,  the  crcsr  shall  appoint  a  like  number  to 
act  for  them.     S.  48. 

Agents  for  prizis  or  for  receiving  the  bounty 
granted,  shall  register  their  powers  of  attorney  in 
Great  Britain,  or  in  the  respective  courts  of  admi- 
ralty where  such  prizes  shall  be  proceeded  against, 
under  penalty  of  5I.  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of 
record  in  Great  Britain,  America,  or  in  any  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  for  omissions  or  delay  for  20 
-days,  after  the  monition  has  been  taken  out.  S.  49. 
Every  agent  when  he  registers  his  first  power  of 
attorney,  shall  at  the  same  time,  give  security  in 
coool.  to  the  court  of  admiralty  in  which  such  power 
shall  be  registered,  for  the  due  execution  of  his  trust, 
•in  all  matters  of  prize  agency,  under  penalty  of  such 
power  of  attorney  being  null  and  void,  and  such 
agent's  being  for  ever  disabled  from  acting  as  an  agent 
in  matters  of  prize.     S.  50. 

Registers  of  courts  of  admiralty  shall  from  time  to 
time  duly  enter  in  a  book  kept  for  tliat  purpose  all 
powers  of  attorney  delivered  to  them  by  prize  agents 
■within  fourteen  days  after  the  same  shall  be  deliver- 
ed, such  registry  to  contain  the  days  of  delivery  and 
/^ntrv,  the  dates  of  the  letters  of  attorncv,  the  names 
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and  places  of  abode  of  the  agents,  the  names  of  the 
prizes,  or  tlie  ships  of  war  of  the  enemy  taken, 
burnt,  or  destroyed,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
ships  by  which  such  vessels  shall  have  been  taken, 
burnt,  &c.  together  with  the  date  of  condemnation, 
it  any,  and  of  the  appeal,  if  any  has  interposed  ;  and 
the  register  shall,  on  the  26th  of  December  and 
the  25th  of  June,  or  within  forty  days  thereafter,  in 
ever)'  year,  deliver  unto  the  treasurer  of  the  said  hos- 
pital, or  his  deputy,  a  true  copy,  under  his  hand,  of 
all  such  entries  within  the  preceding  half  year,  under 
peiwlty  of  looh  for  each  o9:"ence  respectively.  S.  5  i. 

Registers  of  vice  admiralty  courts  shall,  on  the 
26th  day  of  December  and  the  25th  day  of  June,  ivi 
each  year,  transmit  to  the  register  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  a  list  of  all  the  prizes  that  have  been 
adjudged  in  their  courts  respectively,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  capturing  ships  and  their  comn.an- 
ders,  and  the  agents  of  the  captors,  and  a  copy  of  tl^ic 
decretal  part  of  the  sentences  upon  the  same,  which 
lists  shall  be  hung  up  for  public  inspection  in  the  re- 
gistry of  Doctors  Commons,  together  with  similar 
lists  of  the  prizes  adjudged  in  the  high  coiu-t  of  ad- 
miralty and  court  of  appeal.    S.  52. 

Agents  appointed  after  condemnation  of  prizes  are 
to  register  their  powers  of  attorney  within  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  said  letters  of  attorney.  S.  53. 

Registers  shall  yearly  on  the  23d  day  of  October, 
or  within  three  calendar  months  next  after  the  same, 
transmit  to  Greenwich  Hospital  copies  of  letters  of 
attorney  regista'cd  intltcir  courts,  on  penalty  of  500I. 
S.  54. 

True  copies  of  letters  of  attorney  and  registry  ta 
be  evidence  of  agency.     S.  55. 

After  the  sale  of  any  prize.,  the  following  pi;blic 
notilications  shall  be  given  by  the  agents  aj)pointed 
for  the  payment  of  ihe  several  ih.ires,  \i7.  if  ti;ch 
prize  shall  have  been  condemned  in  tlie  higli  court  of 
admiralty,  in  The  London  Gazette  4  and  if  in  any 
court  of  vice  admiralty,  in  some  gazette  or  newspaper 
of  public  authority  of  the  island  or  place  where  such 
prizes  shall  have  been  condemned ;  and  if  there 
fhall  be  no  g-nzette  or  public  ncwsjinpcr  there, 
then  in  some  one  of  the  most  public  newspapers  of 
such  island  or  place  •,  and  all  agents  publishing  sf.ch 
notification  respectively,  sliall  deliver  to  the  collector 
E  or 
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©r  searcher  of  the  customs  residing  at  or  belonging 
to  such  port  where  the  prizes  shall  have  been  con- 
demned, and  if  there  shall  be  no  such  collector,  &c. 
then  such  agent  shall  deliver  to  the  principal  officer 
of  the  port  where  such  prizes  shall  have  been  con- 
demned, or  his  lawful  deputy,  three  of  those  gazettes 
or  other  newspapers  in  which  such  notification  shall 
be  so  published ;  and  if  there  should  be  no  such 
public  newspaper,  then  such  agent  shall  give  three 
such  notifications,  under  his  own  hand,  to  the  col- 
lector, customer,  searcher,  or  their  deputy,  who  shall 
respectively  subscribe  his  name  on  some  conspicuous 
part  of  such  gazettes,  newspapers,  or  written  notifi- 
cations respectively,  and  by  the  first  ship  which  shall 
sail  from  such  port  to  any  port  in  Great  Britain,  shall 
transmit  to  the  treasurer  of  Gn;cnwich  Hospital  one 
of  the  said  gazettes,  &c.  and  shall  safely  keep  the 
others,  with  their  names  so  subscribed,  in  their  cus- 
tody ;  and  in  every  such  printed  or  written  notifica- 
tion such  agent  shall  specify  his  name  and  place  of 
abode,  and  the  precise  day  of  the  month  and  year 
appointed  for  the  payment  of  the  several  and  respec- 
tive shares  of  the  prizes  to  the  captors ;  and  all  such 
notifications  with  respect  to  prizes  to  be  condemned 
in  Great  Britain,  shall  be  published  in  The  London 
Gazette  three  days  at  least  before  any  share  of  such 
prize  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  entitled  thereto, 
such  notification  to  be  delivered  to  the  said  collec- 
tor, customer,  searcher,  or  principal  officer,  or  their 
respective  deputies,  three  days  at  least  before  anv 
share  of  such  prize  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  en- 
titled thereto ;  after  which  several  and  respective 
notifications,  if  any  share  shall  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  persons  or  agents  appointed  as  aforesaid,  be- 
longing to  men  run,  or  which  shall  not  be  legally 
demanded  within  three  years,  such  share  shall  be  paid 
to  the  treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital.     S.  56. 

Prize  agents  shall  also  deliver,  with  such  gazette, 
newspaper,  or  notification  respectively,  the  amount 
of  an  individual  share  in  each  class  to  the  treasurer 
cf  Greenwich  Hospital,  or  his  deputy,  and  a  similar 
notification  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  delivered  to  the 
treasurer  or  paymaster  of  the  navy  in  London ;  and 
if  such  prize  shall  have  been  condemned  in  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  in  Great  Britain,  a  written  notifi- 
cation to  the  same  efiect  shall  be  transinitted  by  the 
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agent,  immediately  upon  publication  of  notice  for 
payment  in  The  London  Gazette,  to  the  treasurer 
or  paymaster  of  the  navy  in  London.     S.  57. 

Agents  neglecting  or  refusing  to  publish  such  noti- 
fication, or  not  specifying  the  particulars  thereof, 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  clause  ;  or  collector  of  the 
customs  refusing  to  receive  or  attest  such  notifica- 
tions, &c.  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  rool. 
S.  58. 

Notifications  registered  at  the  Royal  Hospital  to 
be  evidence  of  agency.     S.  ^p. 

Agents,  before  the  time  of  the  first  payment  of  the 
prize  money  to  be   distributed,  shall  exhibit  in  the 
court   of  admiralty   in  which  such  prize    was  con- 
demned, or  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  a  copy  of 
their  accounts  of  sales,  duly  verified  upon  oath,  such 
copy  to  be  deposited  in  the  public   registry  of  the 
court,  and  all  parties  interested  shall  have  liberty  to 
object  to  the  charges  therein  contained  ;  and  the  said 
court  shall  confirm   or  disallow  the  accounts  upon 
hearing  the  objections,  and  shall  make  such  further 
order,  touching  the  said  accounts,  or  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds,   as  the  case  may  require;  and  any 
agent  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  bring  in  a  copy 
of  his  accounts  at  the  time  hereby  directed,  or  who 
shall  proceed  to  distribute  without  having  exhibited 
a  copy  of  the  said  accounts,  duly  verified  on  oath,  or 
who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  an  order  for  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds,  shall  forfeit  500I.  to  the 
use  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
•the  process  of  the  court  of  admiralty,   until   he  has 
obeyed  the  order  of  the  said  court   by  exhibiting  a 
copy  of  the  said  accounts,   and  distributing  the  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  court  shall  pronounce  the  bond  given 
with  the  letter  of  agency  to  be  forfeited,  and  to  levy 
the  penalties  secured  thereby  from  the  sureties  in  the 
said  bond.     S.  60. 

The  judge  of  the  admiralty  may  order  the  distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds,  and  enforce  the  same,  by 
the  process  of  the  said  court,  upon  the  agent  in  whose 
hands  the  proceeds  may  be  lodged,  and  against  the 
sureties  of  such  agent.     S.  61. 

In  cases  where  sentence  of  condemnation  is  pro- 
nounced, the  judge  of  the  admiralty  shall  assign  the 
agent  to  bring  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
prizes,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Bank,  or,  by  agreement, 

in 
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in  some  public  securities  at  interest,  in  the  names  of 
the  register,  or  deputy  register,  and  of  such  trustees 
as  the  parties  shall  appoint.     S.  62. 

In  all  cases  of  condemnation  in  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty where  there  is  no  claimant  or  appellant,  the 
court,  at  the  prayer  of  the  captors,  may  compel  the 
agents,  by  process  of  monition  and  attachment,  to 
vest  the  proceeds  of  the  property  condemned  in  such 
public  securities  as  the  captors  shall  elect,  there  to 
remain  and  accumulate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties 
entitled,  till  the  time  of  appeal  sliall  be  lapsed,  subject 
nevertheless  to  the  further  direction  of  the  court ; 
and  if  such  prize  shall  be  condemned  in  any  court  of 
vice  admiralty,  the  court,  at  the  prayer  of  the  captoi's, 
may  direct  the  property  captured,  or  the  proceeds 
thereof,  to  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  Great  Britain, 
to  be  sold,  and  vested  in  such  public  securities  as  the 
captors  shall  elect,  until  the  time  of  appeal  shall  have 
lapsed,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  directions  of  the 
court  of  admiralty.    S.  63. 

Every  agent  shall,  ten  days  before  he  exhibits  his 
account  of  sales  in  the  registry  of  the  high  court  of 
admiralty,  cause  advertisements  to  be  twice  inserted 
in  The  London  Gazette,  notifying  to  all  persons  con- 
cerned, that  the  account  of  sales  of  such  prize  will  be 
brought  into  the  registry  of  the  said  court.    S.  64. 

Every  prize  agent  shall,  for  one  year  after  the  time 
of  distribution  has  commenced,  keep  an  office  open 
two  days  at  least  in  every  week,  during  the  usual 
hours  of  attendance,  for  the  payment  of  shares  re- 
maining due,  which  days  shall  be  specified  in  the  no- 
tification of  pnyment  pubhshed  in  the  gazette.  S.  65. 
No  power  of  attorney,  given  by  any  petty  officer 
or  seaman  for  the  receipt  of  prize  money,  shall  be 
valid,  unless  it  shall  specify  the  name  of  the  captured 
ship,  and  ship  by  which  she  was  taken,  and  such 
power  shall  be  executed  pursuant  to  the  26th  and 
32d  Geo.  III.  c.  63  and  34,  and  unless  the  same  shall 
be  examined  and  verified,  as  directed  by  the  latter 
act  for  orders  not  exceeding  seven  pounds.     S.  66. 

One  shilling  stamp  duty  to  be  paid  upon  every  such 
power  of  attorney.     S.  67. 

No  persons  running  away  shall  be  entitled  to  prize 
money,  but  their  shares  shall  be  paid  to  the  use  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  subject  to  the  provisoes  and  ex- 
emptions hereinbefore  mentioned.     S.  68. 
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All  agents  for  prizes  shall,  within  tlirec  calendar 
months  next   after  the  day  to  be  appointed  for  the 
first  payment  of  any  prizes  made  in  pursuance  of  any 
public  notification  as  aforesaid,  transmit  to  the  trea- 
surer of  Greenwich  Hospital,  or  to  such  person  as  he 
shall  appoint,  a  true  account,   in  vi'riting  under  their 
hands,  of  the  produce  of  all  such  prizes,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  payments  of  the  several  shares  to  the 
captors,  as  shall  have  been  respectively  paid;   and  all 
persons  authorized  by  this  act  to  receive  bills  for  the 
Lounty  hereby  granted,  shall,  within  the  like  space 
of  three  calendar  months  next  after  the  day  appointed 
for  the  first  payment  of  such  bills,  make  out  and 
deliver  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  Hospital,  or  his 
deputy,  a  true  account,  in  writing  under  his  hand,  of 
the  payment  and  distribution  of  such  bills;  and  agents 
disposing  of  prizes  captured  by  ships  of  war  or  priva- 
teers shall,  within  three  calendar  months  next  after 
the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  three  years  limited 
by  this  act,  make  out  an  exact  account,  in  writing,  of 
the  produce  of  such  prizes,  and  bills  for  bounty,  and 
also  of  the  payments  of  the  several  shares  to  the  re- 
spective captors,  with  a  true  and  just  account,  uvon 
oath,  to  be  taken  before  the  treasurer  of  the  said 
Hospital  for  the  time  being,  or  any  other  person  by 
him   for  that  purpose  authorized,  in  writing  under 
his  hand  or  seal,  of  all  sums  of  money  then  remaining 
in  the  custody  of  such  persons,  or  to  cause  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  I  lospitid,  or  his 
agent,  the  said  accounts  so  attested  upon  oath,  with 
all  such  sums   then  remaining   in  his  hands,  taking 
from  the  treasurer,  or  his  deputy,  an  acquittance  for 
the  same.     S.  6^. 

Agents  not  delivering  accounts,  or  not  paying  ba- 
lances, shall,  for  every  such  offi;nce,  forfeit  i  ool.  over 
and   above  the  sum    in    the  hands  of  such  agent 
S.  70. 

Agents  guilty  of  frauds  in  making,  stating,  or  ba- 
lancing accounts,  shall  forfeit  5 ool.  one  third  to  the 
king,  one  third  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  one 
third  to  the  informer.     S.  71. 

No  agent  is  to  be  sued  for  run-men,  unles;>  he  re- 
fuses to  pay  prize  money  after  production  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  R  being  taken  oft'  within  three  months 
after  such  demand  made,  and  such  certificate  pro- 
duced.    S.  72. 

E  2  Every 
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Every  ai^eat  for  pri^.os,  or  bounty  money,  shall 
publish,  under  his  hand,  in  The  London. Gazette, 
three  days  at  least  before  the  p.iyment  or  distribution 
of  anv  such  bounty  bills,  a  public  notification  of  the 
precise  day  of  tlie  month  and  year  appointed  for  the 
payment  of  such  bounty  money,  and'  shall  insert  in 
every  such  notification  the  place  of  his  abode.  S.  73. 

In  all  cases  where  notification  of  payments  as  above 
shall  not  be  given  in  good  time,  they  shall  be  given 
at  the  following  periods,  viz.  if  such  prizes  are  con- 
demned in  the  high  court  of  admiral^)',  such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  given  on  or  before  the  26tli  of  Decem- 
ber, 1803  ;  if  in  any  courts  of  admiralty,  in  any  other 
of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  Europe  or  America,  on 
or  before  the  25th.  of  March,  1804;  and  the  agent 
appointed  for  the  appraisement  and  sale  of  such 
prizes,  or  the  distribution  of  bounty,  shall,  on  or 
before  the  25th  of  June,  1804,  give  notifications, 
under  his  hand,  of  the  precise  day  of  the  month  and 
year  appointed  for  the  payment  of  the  shares  of  such 
prize  or  bounty  money,  and  shall  specify  in  every 
such  notification  his  place  of  abode  ;  and  all  such 
notifications  shall  be  published,  and  delivered,  attest- 
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ed,  and  transmitted  in  such  manner  as  the  notifica- 
tions before  mentioned  in  this  act.     S.  74. 

The  74th  and'  75th  sections  relate  to  the  appro- 
priation and  mode  of  recovering  penalties. 

By  the  77th  section,  the  admiralty  sessions  shall  be 
held  twice  a  year  in  London,  at  the  Old  Bairey  and 
in  other  parts,  at  such  tfmes  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  admiralty.     S.  77. 

The  78th,  79th,  and  80th  sections,  empower  Jus- 
tices to  take  informations^  enact  that  persons  neces- 
sary to  give  evidence  slwll  enter  into  recognizances 
to  appear  at  the  sessions,  under  penalty  of  im.prison- 
ment,  and  nuthori/:e  the  marshal  of  the  admiralty, 
sheriffs,  and  other  ministerial  officers,  to  execute 
warrants. 

By  the  last  section,  this  act  shall  continue  in  force 
during  tlie  present  war,  and  no  longer,  except  as  to 
matters  then  depending  on  judgment  in  any  court  of 
admiralty. 

The  33d  Geo.  IH.  c.  34,  for  the  relief  of  captors 
of  prizes,  with  respect  to  landing  certain  prize  goods 
in  this  kingdom,  is  continued  until  the.  1st  day  o£ 
January,   i8o4». 
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RECEIPTS.  By  star.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  125,  after 
October  the  nth,  1803,  every  receipt,  discharge, 
acquittance,  note,  memorandum,  or  writing  whatever, 
given  to  any  person  upon  payment  of  money,  which 
shall  in  any  way  signify  and  denote  any  general  ac- 
knowledgment of  any  debt,  claim,  account,  or  de- 
mand, being  paid,  settled,  received,  accounted  for, 
discharged,  balanced,  released,  or  satisfied,  or  where- 
by any  sum  of  money  therein  mentioned,  shall  be 
acknowledged  to  be  in  full,  or  in  discharge,  or  satis- 
faction, of  any  such  debts,  claims,  or  demands,  whe- 
ther signed  or  not,  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  receipt  for 
500I.  and  upwards,  and  liable  to- the  stamps  duty  of 
five  shillings  ;  and  unless  such  receipt,  &c.  shall  be 
upon  such  stamp,  it  shall  not  be  received  in  evidence 
in  any  court,  either  at  law  or  equity.     S.  3. 

All  receipts  shall  be  upon  the  proper  stamps  re- 
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quired  by  this  act,  and  the  persons  giving  such  re^ 
ccipts  are  liable  to  pay  the  duty ;  but  the  person 
requiring  the  receipt  may  provide  the  stamp,  and 
demand  payment  of  the  duty,  and  the  person  giving 
the  receipt  shall  pay  it,  on  penalty  of  lol.     S.  4,  5. 

No  receipt  to  be  given  in  evidence  imless  stamped 
with  the  proper  stamp.     S.  6. 

Persons  having  former  receipt  stamps,  may  have 
others  in  lieu  thereof,  within  six  months  after  Octo- 
ber 10,  1803,  on  paying  the  additional  duty,  and 
stamps  under  the  former  acts  may  be  used,  if  of  the 
value  required  by  this  act.     S.  7,  8. 

Receipts  exempted  from  duties  under  former  acts, 
to  continue  exempted  in  this,  and  all  powers  and 
provisions  of  former  acts  arc  extended  to  this, 
S.  10,  12. 

SALT 


Q 
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SALT.  By  4>3  Geo.  III.  c.  29,  so  mucli  of  41  Geo.  III. 
c.  21,  as  relates  to  the  allowance  of  salt,  diitv 
free,  in  preserving  of  fish,  &c.  is  fiirther  continued 
to  March  25,  1804. 
SEAMEN,  FOREIGN.  By  43  Geo.  III.  c.  64,  during 
the  present  hostilities,  merchants'  ships  may  be  navi- 
gated by  crews  whereof  three-fourths  arc  foreign  sea- 
men, and  one-fourth  British  subjects,  &c. 

This  act  not  to  restrain  the  effects  of  any  proclama- 
tion issued  pursuant  to  13  Geo.  II.  c.  3. 
SHIPS'  STORES.  By  stat.  42  Geo.  III.  c.  93,  s.  16, 
for  preventing  frauds  in  the  shipping  of  rum,  or 
stores,  free  of  duty,  to  be  consvmed  by  ships  on 
foreign  voyages,  no  rum  is  to  be  delivered  as  stores 
out  of  any  warehouse,  unless  bond  be  given,  in  double 
the  value  of  the  goods  and  duty,  that  the  same  shall 
be  really  and  truly  spent  and  consumed  on  board  the 
ship  by  the  mariners  employed  in  navigating  her,  or 
by  his  majesty's  troops  who  may  then  happen  to  be 
embarked  in  the  same  ;  and  that  no  part  of  such  rum 
shall  be  relanded  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  or 
the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark  or 
Man. 
STAMPS.  By  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  127,  for  consoli- 
dating the  stamp  duties,  the  commissioners  of  stamps 
may  provide  one  new  stamp  to  denote  the  several 
duties. 

Instruments  (except  bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  or  other  notes,  drafts,  or  orders)  not  having 
the  proper  stamp,  though  of  a  greater  or  equal  value, 
may  be  stamped  witli  the  proper  stamp,  without  pay- 
ment of  the  penalty  of  5I.  imposed  by  the  37  th 
Geo.  III.  c.  136.     S.  5.. 

Every  instrument,  although  stamped  with  a  stamp 
of  greater  value  than  the  stamp  required  by  law,  shall 
be  valid,  provided  such  stamp  be  of  the  denomina- 
tion required  by  law.     S.  6. 

All  the  powers  of  former  acts,  as  far  as  not  altered 
by  this  act,  are  extended  thereto. 
SWEDEN.     The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  convcn- 
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tion  of  the  25th  day  of  July,  1803,  between  England 
and  Sweden  : 

Article  I.  explains  the  meaning  of  the  term  contra- 
band, and  determines  that  henceforth  it  sh.ill  be  un- 
derstood to  refer  solely  to  arms,  ammunition,  and> 
military  and  naval  stores. 

The  expressions  relative  to  commitilin,  which  were 
introduced  into  the  treaty  of  166 1,  to  describe  the 
articles  of  contraband,  have  been  omitted  in  tliis 
treaty.  Provisions  and  articles  nece?sary  for  the 
equipment  of  vessels  are  not  to  te  r^'garded  as  con- 
traband. 

By  the  second  article,  pitch,  tar,  hcmo,  and  nit 
wrought  articles  necessary  in  the  equipment  of  ves- 
sels, with  the  exemption  of  the  specifications  in  article 
IV.  shall  be  subject,  as  well  as  provisions,  to  the 
right  of  pre*-emption  by  a  belligerent  powers  when  a 
capture  of  the  vessel  carrying  them  is  made,  though 
the  destination  may  be  to  an  enemy's  port.  In  cases 
where  this  pre-emption  takes  pl.ice,  an  indemnity  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  English  or  Swedish  property,  at  thp 
choice  of  the  proprietors,  shall  be  given,  besides  an 
allowance  for  the  loss  of  time- 
By  article  third,  the  goods  specified  in  article  se- 
cond, if  they  arc  destined  for  an  enemy's  port, 
and  are  seized-  on  suspicion  of  their  being  the  pro- 
perty of  the  enemy,  shall  be  left  at  the  free  disposal 
of  the  proprietors  as  soon  as  the  error  is  discovered. 
The  proprietors  shall  at  the  same  time  be  indcnnni- 
ficd  for  their  cxpence  antl  loss  of  time. 

Article  fourth  declares,  that  the  principal  produc- 
tions of  Sweden,  as  herrings,  bars  of  iron,  steel,  cop- 
per of  different  kinds,  copper  filings,  planks,  ship 
timber,  shall  not  be  subject  to  pre-emption,  but  shall 
be  allowed  to  be  conveyed  without  molestation  to- 
their  respective  places  of  destination.  The  passage 
of  neutrals  shall  not  be  subject  to  interruption,  after 
it  is  understood  that  .no  enemy's  property  is  on  board. 
This  is  to  be  ascertained  agreeably  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  the  17th  of  July,  i8ci. 

TONNAGE. 
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"^ONNAGE.  Dy  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  70,  from  July  5, 
18:3,   there  sliall  be  paid  certain  additional  du- 
ties, and  drawbacks  shall  be  allowed. 

Additional  duties  not  to  extend  to  wine,  tea,  fir 
timber  from  Norway,  deals,  nor  military  stores  ex- 
ported by  the  East  India  Company.    S.  2. 

The  additional  duties  are  payable  on  all  goods 
(except  imported  by  the  East  India  Company)  in 
which  the  former  duties  have  not  been  paid  or  secured 
by  bond  although  imported  before  July  ?.    S.  3. 

But  the  additional  duties  are  not  payable  if  the 
duties  due  on  importation  shall  have  been  bonded  by 
the  above  date.    S.  4. 

The  additional  duties,  except  on  goods  imported 
by  the  East  India  Company,  shall  be  payable  on 
goods  remaining  in  warehouses  under  his  Majesty's 
locks  on  July  5,  but  shall  not  be  charged  till  taken 
out  for  home  consumption.    S.  5. 

The  additional  duties  shall  be  payable  on  all  goods 
imported  by  the  East  India  Company,  (tea  and  wine 
excepted)  which  shall  be  sold  at  their  public  sale 
after  July  5.    S.  6. 

In  all  cases  where  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
duties  of  customs  due  on  the  importation  or  expor- 
tation of  any  goods  are  permitted  to  be  secured  by 
bond,  the  new  and  additional  duties  of  customs  granted 
by  this  act  may  in  like  manner,  and  under  the  same 
rules,  regulations,  restrictions,  and  conditions,  be  per- 
mitted to  be  secured  by  bond,  provided  always  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to  charge 
with  the  new  or  additional  duties  of  customs  hereby 
granted,  any  bullion,  or  any  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandize exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  under  the  authority  of  any  licence  which  the 
commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  in  England 
•or  Scotland  are  empowered  to  grant,  nor  any  cotton 
yarn,  or  other  cotton  manuficture  being  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain,   nor   any  refined  sugar  or 
molasses,  nor  any  sort  of  craft,  food,  victuals,  cloth- 
ing,   or  implements   or  materials  necessary  for  the 
British  fisheries  in  Newfaundland,   or  in  any  part  of 
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his  Majesty's  colonies,  islands,  or  plantations  in  North 
America  exported  thither  from  Great  Britain. 

From  July  5th,  the  fcllowing  tonnage  duties  on 
vessels  entering  inwards  or  outwards  (except  in  bal- 
last) in  any  port  of  Great  Britain  from  or  to  foreign 
parts,  shall  be  paid.    S.  8. 

£■  s.  d. 

From  or  to  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  J  ;rsey, 
Sark,  Alderney,  Man,  Greenland  Seas, 
Southern  Whale  Fishery,  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland,  the  Island  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton, or  St.  John  on  the  coast  of  La- 
brador -  -  per  ton  006 
Ditto,  within  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar, 
Russia,  within  the  Baltic  Sea,  Europe, 
Africa,  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  any  British  island,  colony,  or  plan- 
tation in  America,  not  otherwise  enume- 
rated or  described  -  do.  01© 
Ditto,    within  the  limits    of  the  charters 

granted  to  the  East  India  Company  do.  o  30 
Ditto,  ditto,  from  or  to  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  -  -  -  do.  o     2     6 

Duties  to  be  paid  every  voyage,  and  shall  be  com- 
puted according  to  the  register  of  British  vessels,  and 
in  case  of  doubt  by  admeasurement  of  other  vessels, 
and  shall  be  payable  on  vessels  not  reported  on  or 
before  July  5.    S.  9. 

Duties  are  not  to  extend  to  fishing  vessels,  and 
not  entering  outwards,  nor  to  British  vessels  not  re- 
quired to  be  registered,  nor  to  any  vessel  in  ballast 
only.    S.  10. 

Duties  under  this  act  to  be  levied  as  former  duties, 
unless  hereby  altered.    S.  13. 

Provisions  of  acts  in  force  on  July  5,  relating  to 
the  revenue^of  customs,  shall  extend  to  this  act,  unless 
hereby  altered.    S.  14. 

The  duties  granted  by  this  act  shall  continue  in 
force  for  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace. 

USANCES, 
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SANCES,  Amsterdam,  from  Konigsberg,  i  month 
sight. 

Bre.mek.  There  are  no  fixed  days  of  grace  for 
bills  drawn  at  days  sight  or  on  demand. 

Bergamo.  From  Milan  and  Venice,  20  days 
date;  Zurich,  ij  days  after  acceptance;  no  days 
grace. 

Barcelona,  90  days  date. 

Basle.  Bills  are  generally  drawn  at  so  many 
days  date  or  sight,  no  days  of  grace. 

Cadiz.  The  usance  is  two  months,  but  tlraws  on 
Hambro'  at  90  days  date. 

Cologne.  The  usance  is  14  days  after  the  day 
of  acceptance.  Bills  drawn  at  usance  have  six  days 
grace,  but  those  drawn  at  day's  sight  must  be  paid 
24  hours  after  they  become  due. 

Lisle.  One  month  usance,  after  which  six  days 
grace  is  allowed,  but  all  bills  must  be  presented  on  the 
sixth  day  of  grace ;  bills  drawn  at  sight  have  also  six 
days  sight,  unless  such  bills  express  without  any  days 
of  sight. 

RIadrid.  Rome  three  months  and  no  day's 
grace,  Bilboa  has  19  days  grace,  except  those  drawn 
at  sight. 
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Milan.  From  Amsterdam  two  months  date; 
Auguste  15  days  after  acceptance ;  Genoa  eight  days 
after  acceptance,  Leghorn  and  Rome  15  days  after 
acceptance ;  Venice  20  days  after  acceptance.  There 
arc  no  fixed  days  of  grace. 

Naples.  Usance  is  generally  15  days  sight  with 
three  days  grace. 

Nuremberg.  On  Nuremberg  is  15  days  sight: 
with  six  days  grace. 

Strasburgh.      From    Germany    15   days  sight, 
France  30  days  date,  from  any  other  place  they  are 
payable  upon  a  given  day  ;  there  are  no  days  grace, . 
but  the  holder  may  grant  10  days  without  becoming 
responsible  during  that  period. 

Zurich  Bills  drawn  on  Zurich  are  either  at  So 
many  days  date  or  sight,  or  payable  on  a  given  day ; 
there  are  no  days  grace. 
LTSURY.  No  person  shall  re-purchase  his  merchan- 
dize from  any  other  within  three  months  after  selling 
the  same  at  a  lesser  price,  knowing  them  to  be  the 
same,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  treble  the  value, , 
half  to  the  informer  and  half  to  the  king. 
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WAREHOUSED  GOODS.  By  the  43d  G.  III. 
c.  132,  importers,  proprietors,  or  consigners  of 
merchandize  enumerated  in  table  A  which  shall  be 
legally  imported  and  brought  into  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, may  secure  the  same  under  the  joint  locks  of  the 
crown  and  the  merchant,  in  any  warehouse  of  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  belonging  to  the  West-India  Dock 
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Company,  without  payment  of  the  duties,  cither  of 
customs  or  excise,  as  soon  as  such  warehouse  shall  be 
fit  for  receiving  the  goods,  which  shall  be  certified  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  the  certificate 
shall  be  published  three  times  in  the  Gazette,  and 
twice  in  the  public  newspapers. 

The  goods  enumerated  in  tabic  B,  imported  into 

the 
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ilie  port  of  London,  may  be  secured  in  warehouses 
bolongii  g  to  the  London  Dock  Company,  without 
payment  of  duty.     S.  2. 

Bulky  goods,,  and  goods  enumerated  in  tables  C 
and  D,  imported  into  London,  may  be  secured  on 
bond,  with  one  surety,  to  be  approved  by  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  of  the  port  of  London,  in 
double  the  anio'Mit  of  the  duties  payable  on  im- 
portation, that  such  goods,  5:c.  shall  be  duly  ex- 
ported, or  that  the  full  duties  payable  on  impor- 
tations shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  or  proper  officer 
of  the  customs,  within  'twelve  months  from  the  first 
enti-v,  subject  to  the  respective  regulations  of  the  pre- 
sent act.     S.  3,  4,  5. 

Goods  enumerated  inr-.ible  E,  imported  into  I,on- 
■don,  may  be  secured  in  warehouses  without  payment 
of  the  duty,  but  shall  not  be  admitted  until  notice  that 
such  warehouse  is  fit  for  the  reception  of  such  goods, 
shall  be  given  in  the  Gazette  as  aforesaid.     S.  6,  7. 

No  goods  to  be  imported  contrary  to  act  of  par- 
liament.    S.  8. 

The  commissioners  of  the  treasury  may  permit 
other  goods  to  be  warehoused  without  payment  of  the 
chitv,  and  the  regulations  of  this  act  shall  be  extended 
to  such  goods  as  soon  as  a  list  of  thern  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Gazette.     S.  9. 

His  Majesty  by  order  in  council  may  permit  such  of 
the  goods,  v.'ares,  &c.  as  are  described  in  the  tables 
annexed  to  this  act,  or  such  other  as  may  be  afterwards 
added,  to  be  warehoused  at  any  port  of  Great  Britain 
without  payment  of  duties  ;  but  no  goods  shall  be 
landed  at  any  such  port,  and  warehoused  without  pay- 
ment at  the  first  enti-y  of  the  duties  of  customs  and 
excise  due  upon  importation,  unless  an  order  of 
council  shall  have  been  published  three  times  in  the 
Gazette,  together  with  a  list  of  such  goods  and  places 
within  such  ports  as  shall  be  deemed  fit  for  the  de- 
posit and  security  of  such  goods,  and  from  the  day 
mentioned  in  the  order  of  council,  all  the  provisions, 
rcLndations,  and  duties,  under  this  act,  shall  be  ex- 
tended  to  such  ports.     S.  10. 

No  goods  bitt  those  enuip.erated,  or  those  to  which 
the  provisions  of*  the  .act  shall  be  extended,  shall  be 
warehoused.     S.  11. 

All  goods  intended  to  be  warehoused  sh-1!  be  re- 
gularly entered  with  the  proper  officer  oj'ihe  customs, 


who  shall  on  such  landing,  as  soon  as  conreniently 
may  be,  examine  and  take  a  particidar  and  correct 
account  of  the  quantity,  quafity,  species,  numbers,  and 
contentSj  which  shall  be  regularly  entered  in  a  book 
in  such  manner  as  the  commissioners  of  the  customs 
shall  direct,  and  the  contents  shall  also  be  marked  bv 
or  under  the  direction  of  such  officer,  in  distinct  and 
legible  cliaracters,  on  every  package  where  the  same 
shall  be  practicable.     S.  12. 

No  goods  shall  be  delivered  out  of  any  warehouse 
for  exportation  without  the  payment  of  the  customs, 
until  the  proprietor  or  exporter  shall  make  a  due 
entry  with  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  and 
shall,  with  the  master  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are 
intended  to  be  exported,  and  one  other  sufficient 
surety  to  be  approved  of  .by  the  collector  or  comp- 
ti'oller  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  exportation,  enter 
into  a  bond  to  his  Majesty  in  treble  the  value  of  the 
goods,  that  such  goods  shall  be  landed  at  the  respective 
ports  for  which  the  same  shall  have  been  entered, 
and  that  no  part  of  the  same  shall  be  re-landed  in 
Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  and 
Man,  which  bond  shall  be  discharged  upon  pro- 
ducing a  certificate  of  the  landing  such  goods  at  the 
following  places,  and  within  the  following  periods 
respectively. 

CERTIFICATE      OF      DISCHARGE      OF      EXPORTATION 
BONDS. 

Distances  and  limes  of  producikn.  Months. 

Ireland,  or  any  part  of  Europe  not  within  the 

Strcights  of  Gibraltar,        .  .  ,  6 

Gibraltar,  or  foreign  parts  within  the  Streights        12 

Africa,  not  within  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar, 
on  this  side  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in 
any  part  of  America,  .  .  .18 

Saint  Helena,  or  parts  beyond  the  Cape  .         30 

PLACES  AND  PERSONS  BY  WHOM    CERTIFICATES  AR£ 
TO     liE    SIGNED. 

Ireland,  or  anv  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions 
where  anv  ofiicer  of  the  customs  resides,  shall  be 
sic^ned  by  the  proper  officer,  rertifying  that  such 
goods,  &c.  were  there  landed,  and  if  no  officer,  by 
the  governor  and  deputy  governor  ofsuchisland,  plan- 
tation, or  settlement,  respectively. 

Foreiga 
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Foreign  Ports.  By  the  British  consul,  or  vice- 
consul  there  resident,  or  if  none,  such  certifu-atc  to  be 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  chief  magistrr.te  of 
tlie  place,  or  if  no  such  chief  magistrate,  under  the 
hands  and  seals  of  two  known  British  merchants  there 
resident,  and  the  hond  shall  also  be  discharged  upon 
proof,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs,  that  such  goods  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  or 
perished  in  the  seas. 

Persons  taking  out  warehoused  goods  for  home 
consumption,  shall  pay  down  in  ready  money,  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  customs,  the  full  duties  payable 
on  such  importation  at  the  time  of  taking  them  out, 
according  to  the  account  taken  at  the  first  examination 
by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  without  any  deduction 
or  deficiency  arising  from  waste,  or  any  other  cause, 
except  as  by  this  act  provided  ;  but  when  from  wea- 
ther, or  time,  the  goods  shall  not  correspond  with  the 
iirst  account,  but  shall  have  increased  in  weight,  such 
increase  shall  not  subject  the  same  to  any  forfeiture ; 
but  the  full  duties  of  customs  payable  on  the  excess 
shall  be  paid  with  the  other  duties;  but  no  bond  is  re- 
quired for  the  exportation  from  any  such  warehouse  of 
any  wine,  brandy,  rum,  geneva,  or  other  spirits.  .S.  13. 

An  allowance  shall  be  made  for  waste  in  coffee  and 
cocoa  nuts,  by  the  excise  officer,  after  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  per  c^vt.  as  a  full  compensation  for  a  1  the 
loss,  waste,  or  damage  whatsoever.     S.  14. 

Goods  embezzled  or  concealed,  which  have  been 
secured  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  the  parties  so  embezzling,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  like  penalties  as  if  such  goods  had  been 
fraudulently  unshipped  or  landed  without  payment  of 
duty.     S.  15. 

If  any  of  the  goods  wareliouscd  in  pursuance  of 
this  act  shall  be  destroyed  by  lire,  the  duties  are  not 
to  be  paid.     S.  16. 

The  expence  of  warehouse  rent,  and  all  other 
charges,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer  or  consignee ; 
and  if  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  that  any  ware- 
house should  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  crown, 
the  importer,  proprietor,  or  consignee  of  such  goods, 
described  in  cither  of  the  tables  C,  D,  and  H,  sliall 
pay  the  warehouse  rent,  according  to  the  usual  rate  of 
such  rent  for  the  like  articles  paid  at  the  port  of  ia- 
poruition.    S.  17. 
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No  goods  lodged  in  warehouses,  pursuant  to  tins 
act,  shall  be  afterwards  exported,  or  entered  for  expor- 
tation, in  vessels  under  70  ttms  burthen;  but  nothing 
herein  shall  extend  to  alter  or  repeal  any  act  of  par- 
liament relating  to  the  tonnage  of  any  vessel  in 
which  goods,  &c.  may  be  exported  from  Great 
Lritain.     S.  18. 

No  goods  shall  be  delivered  out  of  warehouses,  but 
in  the  same  packages  in  which  they  were  imported,  or 
in  seme  entire  cpiantity  equal  thereto,  and  con- 
tained in  a  similar  package  ;  nor  any  brandy,  rum, 
geneva,  spirits,  or  aqua  vitae,  in  any  less  quantity  than 
ene  entire  caskcontaining  100  gallons,  nor  anv  wine  in 
less  than  one  entire  cask  containing  45  gallons.    S.  1 9. 

Coffi;e  or  cocoa  nuts  may  be  repacked  for  expor- 
tation, under  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  customs 
and  excise,  in  any  other  package  than  that  in  which 
they  were  originally  imported,  provided  the  quantity 
be  not  less  tlian  4  cwt.     S.  20. 

No  goo.is;  the  duties  of  which  have  been  secured 
on  bond  and  imported  in  bulk,  shall  be  delivered 
except  in  the  whole  quantities,  for  which  such  bond 
shall  have  been  given,  or  a  quantity  not  less  than  one 
ton,  imless  by  special  permission  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs,  and  before  such  goods  arc 
removed  every  package  shall  be  marked  as  such  com- 
missioners shall  from  time  to  time  direct.    S.  21. 

The  duties  upon  importation,  exportation,  and  ton- 
nage, imposed  by  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  70,  are  to  be 
paid  in  ready  money,  without  any  discount  or  abate- 
ment v/hatever  on  the  exportation  of  warehoused 
goods,  except  sugar.     S.  22. 

Goods  exported  are  to  be  re-examined,  and  the 
duty  is  to  be  paid  for  deficiencies.     S.  23. 

A  certillcate  of  goods  exported  is  to  be  granted  by 
the  proper  officer  in  discharge  of  the  importer's  ac- 
count.    pS.  24.  ' 

The  same  drawbacks  are  to  be  allowed  on  goods 
where  the  full  ikities  have  been  paid  upon  being  taivSn 
out  of  any  warehouse  for  cxponation,  as  would  h.ue 
been  allowed  (or  the  exportation  of  such  articles  In 
case  this  act  had  not  been  made  ;  and  the  like  draw- 
backs of  the  excise  duties  tipon  wire  on  vhich  such 
excise  duties  shall  have  been  paid,  shall  he  allowal, 
provi  V'J  the  same  arc  i\'spectiveLycxj»orted  within  one 
year  from  the  time  of  payment  of  thcVutits.  S.  251 
F  Run 
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Rum  may  be  sMppeJ  as  ship  stores  without  pny- 
ment  of  duty,  subject  to  the  regulations  now  in  force 
of  preceding  acts.     S.  26. 

Goods,  after  having  been  entered  for  exportation, 
shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  if  fraudulently  re-landed, 
and  all  such  vessels  where  they  shall  be  found. 
S.  27,  28. 

If  any  goods  deposited  in  any  warehouse,  or  other- 
wise secured,  shall  not  within  fifteen  calendar  months 
from  the  first  entry,  be  taken  out  either  for  expor- 
tation or  for  home  consumption,  the  commissioners 
of  the  customs  may  cause  them  to  be  exposed  to  sale, 
and  the  produce  of  such  sale  is  first  to  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  freight,  charges,  and  warehouse 
room,  and  other  charges  arising  thereon  ;  next  the 
duties  of  customs  and  excise  ;  and  the  overplus,  if 
any,  shall  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  or  other  per- 
sons authorized  to  receive  the  same  j  provided  that 
no  such  goods,  S;c.  shall  be  so  sold,  unless  a  price 
can  be  obtained  for  the  same,  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  all  duties  of  customs  and  excise  chargeable 
thereon,  together  with  the  expences  thereof  -,  but 
if  such  price  cannot  be  obtained,  such  goods  shall 
be  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officers 
of  the  customs  and  excise,  and  the  proprietors  thereof 
shall  have  no  claim  to  the  value    of  such  goods,  &c. 

S.  29. 

Compensations  to  be  made  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs  to  ofiicers  whose  income  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  operation  of  this  act  ;  but  nothing  in  this  act 
Ahall  extend  to  repeal  or  alter  the  duties  of  package, 
scavage,  baliiage,  or  portage,  or  any  other  duties 
payable  to  the  city  of  London,  or  any  other  city  or 
tov/n  corporate  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  prisage  of 
wine,  b'.itlerage,  or  any  speci-d  privilege  or  exemption 
whatsoever,  nor  the  acts  for  regulating  the  port  of 
London,  viz.  the  39th  Geo.  III.  c.  6<),  the  42d  Geo. 
III.  c.  113,  and  the  3yth  and  40tli  Geo.lll.  c.  47. 
S.  30,  31. 

Before  any  goods,  wares,  &c.  subject  fo  tlie  duty  of 
fxcise  on  i.mportaiion,  sliall  be  unshipped  to  be  ware- 
housed b.;forc  payment  of  duty,  the  importer  or  pro- 
prietor shall  make  entry  thereof  in  writing,  with  the 
proper  collector  of  excise,  specifying  the  name  of  the 
ship,  the  mastcrj.the  number  and  marks  of  the  c.^ks  or 
prckugesj  the  species  of  goods  or  ujtrthandizc  con- 
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tained  in  each,  and   the  port  where  the  same  was 
loaded.     S.  32. 

No  foreign  spirits  shall  be  warehoused  before  pay- 
ment of  the  duties,  unless  imported  in  casks  of  too 
gallons  each,  nor  any  foreign  wine,  unless  imported 
in  casks  containing  at  least  45  gallons,  nor  any  coffee 
or  cocoa  nuts,  unless  contained  in  packages  of  at  least 
loolb.  net  weight.     S.  33. 

Before  any  such  goods,  &c.  subject  to  any  duty  of 
excise,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  warehoused,  security 
shall  be  given  to  be  approved  by  the  commissioners 
of  excise,  or  the  person  by  them  apjwinted,  by  bond, 
in  double  the  value  of  the  duties,  for  payment  of  the 
same  before  they  shall  be  taken  out  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  or  if  for  exportation,  within  one  year  frora 
the  date  of  such  bond,  to  pay  all  the  duties  chargeable 
thereon,  with  all  other  charges.   -  S.  34. 

If  c.xciseable  goods  shall  be  unshipped  or  warehoused, 
without  a  warrant  from  the  proper  collector  of  excise, 
and  without  the  presence  of  an  olEcer  of  excise,,  they 
shall  not  be  warehoused,  but  are  liable  to  seizure 
under  any  of  the  excise  laws  now  in  force.     S.  35. 

No  two  articles  subject  to  difl^erent  duties  of  excise 
sliall  be  deposited  in  one  and  the  same  apartment  in 
any  warehouse.     S.  ^^^ 

All  goods  secured  in  warehouses,  purstiant  to  this 
act,  shall  be  stowed  so  as  to  afi'ord  access  to  the 
packages,  for  examining  and  taking  a  true  account  of 
the  contents  ;  and  any  proprietor,  or  warehouse- 
keeper,  or  agent,  omitting  or  refusing  so  to  stow 
away  such  goods  at  his  own  charge  and  e.xpence, 
shall  fcM-feit  50I.     S.  37. 

Before  any  such  goods  subject  to  the  excise  duties 
shall  be  taken  out  of  any  warehouse  for  home  con- 
sumption or  exportation,  24  hours  notice  shall  be 
given  in  writing  to  the  proper  collector  or  officer  of 
excise,  specifying  in  such  notice  the  particular  goods, 
the  number,  marks,  and  description  of  each  pack- 
age, and  the  species  of  goods  contained  therein, 
the  vessel  in  which  the  same  was  imported,  the  par- 
ticular warehouse  where  deposited,  and  whether, 
to  be  taken  out  for  home  consumption  or  ex- 
])ortation  ;  and  if  for  home  consumption  the  excise 
duties  shall  be  paid  to  the  proper  collector,  according 
to  the  account  first  taken  on  landing ;  and  if  for  ex- 
portation without  payment  of  duty,  the  proprietor  or 

exporter. 
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exporter,  before  delivery  thereof,  shall  give  good  and 
sufficient  security  to  the  conimissioners  of  excise  by 
bond,  ill  double  the  value  of  the  duties  chargeable 
thereon  for  home  consumption,  t4iat  the  same  and 
every  part  thereof  shall  be  duly  shipped  and  ex- 
ported, and  shall  not  be  unshipped  or  put  on  board 
any  other  vessel,  (shipv/reck,  or  other  un:ivoidablc 
accident  excepted),  nor  re-landed  in  any  place  in 
Great  Britain,  or  in  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aiderncy, 
Sark,  or  Man;  but  no  bond  is  required  for  the  exj  or- 
tation  of  coilec  or  cocoa  nuts.     S.  38. 

No  goods  subject  to  the  excise  duties  shall  be 
delivered  out  of  the  warehouses,  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  proper  officers  of  excise,  by  whom 
the  removal  and  shipping  of  all  such  goods  as  are 
intended  for  exportation,  except  coffee  or  cocoa 
nuts,  shall  be  attended  »ik1  seen  on  shipboard. 
a.  39. 

Goods  removed  out  of  any  warehouse,  for  home 
consumption,  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  excise  per- 
mit, and  when  any  warehoused  goods  are  taken  out 
for  exportation,  they  shall  forthwith,  in  the  presence 
of  the  proper  excise  officer,  be  put  on  board  the  ship 
in  which  they  are  intended  to  be  exported  :  and  if 
after  delivery  of  such  goods,  they  shall  be  altered  in 
tjuantity  or  quality,  or  shall  not  be  actually  shipped, 
or  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  unshipped 
and  put  on  board  any  other  vessel,  except  from  ship- 
wreck or  other  unavoidable  accident,  or  shall  be  re- 
landed  in  Great  Britain,  st:ch  goods,  together  virith 
the  packages,  shall  be  forfeited,  over  and  above  the 
penalty  of  the  bond,  and  may  be  seized  by  the  officers 
of  excise.    S.  40. 

Officers  of  excise  arc  to  take  an  account  of  all 
goods  intended tobcwarehoused  before  payment  ofthe 
duties,  while  the  same  are  remaining  onship-board,  or 
while  in  any  boat,  burge,  lighter, &c.  or  as  soonasthey 
are  landed,  or  whilst  they  shall  remain  at  the  wharf, 
or  in  any  warehouse,  to  ascertain  the  duties,  and 
shall  be  permitted  at  any  time  to  take  the  following 
samples,  viz.  Out  of  every  disk  of  spu-its  not  exceed- 
ing half  a  pint ;  and  out  of  every  cask  or  other  pack- 
ages of  coffee  or  cocoa  nuts,  not  exceeding  one  ounce; 
such  samples  to  be  regularly  marked  and  registered, 
and  kept  by  the  proper  officer  of  excise  until  thegoods, 
&c.  to   which  they  refer  shall  li^ve  been  legally  de- 
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livered  for  home  consumption  or  exportation.  S.  41 
The  importer  or  proprietor  may  also  take  samples 
in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer,  not  exceeding 
half  a  pint  out  of  every  cask  of  spirits  or  wine,  nor 
more  than  tv.o  ounces  out  of  every  cask  or  oih.-r 
package  of  cocoa  nuts,  pro\ided  that  no  more  th:;u 
two  such  samples  shall  be  taken,  except  the  fornicr 
sample  sliall  be  returned.     S.  42. 

Any  importer  or  proprietor  of  v/archoused  goods, 
upon  giving  four  hours  notice  in  writing  to  the  proper 
officer  of  excise,  shsll  be  permitted  by  such  otncer, 
with  the  concurrence  and  in  the  presence  ofthe  pro- 
per officer  of  the  customs,  to  enter  such  warehouse 
during  the  legal  hours  of  business,  to  examine  such 
merchandize,  and  make  such  alterations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  and  security  thereof, 
sucli  alterations  not  tending  to  lessen  the  duties,  nor 
impede  or  obstruct  the  officers  of  excise  or  customs 
in  taking  or  keeping  true  accounts.    S.  43. 

Where  the  quantity  of  goods  which  shall  have 
been  delivered  for  home  consumption  or  exportation 
shall  be  deficient  of  the  actual  quantity  ascertained 
at  the  time  of  importation,  the  whole  of  the  excise 
duties  cliargeable  on  the  deficient  quantity  shall  be 
paid  to  the  proper  collector  of  excise,  and  upon  such 
payment  the  bond  shall  be  delivered  up  and  can- 
celled.   S.  44. 

The  proper  officers  of  customs  and  excise  are  to 
take  a  true  and  particular  account  of  all  coflee  and 
cocoa  nuts  remaining  in  any  warehouse,  and  there 
deposited  before  payment  of  the  duties,  and  if  such 
coffee  or  cocoa  nuts  shall  not  be  duly  cleared  for 
home  consumption  or  exportation,  within  one  year 
after  taking  such  account,  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  may  direct  the  same  to  be  sold,  towards  dc- 
fraving  the  duties  of  tlie  customs  and  excise  and  the 
cliarges  of  sale,  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  be  paid  to  the 
proprietor;  but  if  the  price  shall  not  be  sufficient  for 
payment  of  xhe  duties,  such  toffee  and  cocoa  nutj 
shall  be  destroyed.     S.  45. 

Persons  molesting  or  obstructing  any  officer  of  the 
customs  or  excise  in  the  due  execution  of  the  powers 
granted  by  this  act,  shall  forfeit  2ool-  S.  46. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  reped  or  alter 

any  of  the  laws  of  the  customs  or  excise  in  respect  to 

tea,  tobacco,  snuff,  rum,  spirits,   or  aqua  vitx,  the 

Y  2  produce 
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projiice    of    the    British    j:)l,mtatioiis    in   America. 

S.  47. 

By  the  48t!i  section,  the  provisions  of  former  acts 

are  not  to  be   altered  :  the  two  concluding  sections 

regulate  the  recovery  and  application  of  penalties  and 

limitation  of  actions,  which  is  three  months  next  after 

the  fact  committed. 

J itbles  of  Goods   referred  to    in  the   Act,   ivh'nh   inny  be 

•warehoiistd  •without  Payment  of  the  Importation  Duties. 

Table  A. 

Articles  which  may  be  secured   in  warehouses  at 

the  Lie  of  Dogs,  and  belonging  to  the  West  India 

Dock  Company,    without    payment  of  importation 

duties. 

(^  ,         n-  t  Except  imported  by  the 

Cocoa  nuts,  coffee,  sugar    )      ^  . 

^     East  India  Company. 

Cotton  wool 


Ginger 

Indigo 

Mahogany 

Melasses 

Pimento 

Rum 


B. 


> 


J 


Imported    from    the 
West  Indies. 


Articles  not  iirtported  by  the  East  India  Company, 
nor  from  the  West  Indies,  which  may  be  secured  in 
warehouses  belonging  to  the  London  Dock  Com- 
pany, without  payment  of  the  importation  duties  ; 
Rice,  tobacco,    wine,  brandy,  geneva,  and 
other  spirits. 
C. 
Articles  not  imported  by  the  East  India  Company, 
iior  from  the   West  Indies,    which   may  be  secured 
m  places  to  be  approved  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs : 

Brimstone,  cork,  hemp  undressed,  iron  in  bars, 
kelp,  mahogany,  pitch,  rosin,  staves,  tallow,  tar, 
timber,  tow,  turpentine,  wood. 
D. 
Articles  not  imported  by  the  East  India  Company, 
nor  from  the  West  Indies,  which  may  be  secured  in 
warehouses  to  be  approved  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs,  duties  on  importation  thereof  being  first 
paid. 

Skins. — Indian  deer  skins,  half  dressed  or  shaved, 
other  skins  and  furs  not  tanned,  tawed,  or  in  any 
way  dressed. 


Spermaceti  oil,  head  matter,  train  oil,  and  all  other 
llih  oil,  blubber  and  whale  fins  cf  British  fishing. 
E. 

Articles  which  (not  imported  by  the  East  India 
Company  or  from  the  West  Indies)  may  be  secured  in 
warehouses  to  be  approved  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury. 


Almonds  of  all  sorts 
Anchovies 
Anniseed 
Balaam  rapivi 
Barilla 
Bees'  wax 
Bristles,  undressed 
Cantharides 
Carpets,  Turkey 
Chip  hats 
Clover  seed 
Cochineal 
Cotton  yam 

wool 

Currants 
Elephants'  teeth 
Feathers  for  beds 
Figs 

Ginseng 
Gum  Arabic 
— -  Senega 
Jalap 
Jesuits'  bark 


Indigo 

Juniper  berries 

Linen,  plain  of  all  sorts, 

except  sail  cloth 
INIanna 
Mohair  yarn 
Oil  of  olives 

Palm 

salad 

■ turpentine 

opium 

Prunes 

Quicksilver 

Raisins  of  all  sorts 

Rhubarb 

Saffron 

Senna 

Silk,  raw 

. ,  thrown 

,  waste 

Smalt's 
Straw  hats 


WINE.  By  the  4jd  Geo.  III.  c.  loj,  Portugal 
wine  imported  directly  from  Portugal  in  British 
ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  any  state  in  amity  or  au- 
thorized by  order  in  council,  or  from  Guernsey  or 
Jersey  into  the  ports  hereafter  enumerated,  may  be 
landed  and  warehoused  before  payment  of  duty. 

Warehouses  to  be  approved  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs  and  excise,  and  bonds  in  double  the  duties  to 
be  given  for  payment  thereof  before  the  wine  is  re- 
moved, and  within  two  years  after  landing.    S.  2. 

No  wine-  to  be  landed  without  payment  of  duty 
except  in  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
Bristol,  Hull,  Chester,  Colchester,  Exeter,  Plymouth, 
Southampton,  Weymouth,  Gloucester,  Pool,  Ports- 
mouth, Great  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  Dover,  Newcastle, 
Falmouth,  Dartmouth,  Ipswich,  Newhaven,  Roches- 
ter, 
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ter,  Lcith,  Aberdeen,  Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  Dub- 
lin, Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Newry,  Belfast,  Galway, 
Limerick,  Londonderry,  Cork,  Waterfi^rd,  Sligo, 
New  Ross,  Youghall  or  Wexford,  nor  shall  any  lie 
allowed  the  benefit  of  this  act  whicli  shuU  not  arrive 
before  November  the  loth,  1803,  unless  it  be  made 
appear  that  such  wine  was  shipped  in  Portugal  before 
October  15,  1803,  and  landed  and  deposited  before 
January  4,  1 804,  in  one  or  more  warehouses  approved 
as  aforesaid  either  in  London  or  at  one  of  t\vt  before 
enumerated  ports  in  the  following  quantities,  viz.  in 
London  not  less  than  50  pipes  or  reputed  pipes  of 
Portugal  red  wine,  or  i  j  pipes  or  reputed  pipes  of 
Portugal  white  wine,  or  if  any  other  of  tlie  ports 
above  mentioned,  except  Ireland,  not  less  than  25 
pipes  of  Portugal  red  wine,  or  10  pipes  of  Portugal 
■white  wine.     S.  3. 

His  Majesty  by  order  in  council  to  be  published  in 
the  London  Gazette,  may  allow  any  wine  imported  as 
aforesaid,  to  be  lodged  and  secured  under  the  con- 
ditions of  this  act,  at  any  port  in  this  kingdom,  which 
shall  be  liable  to  the  same  regulations  as  wines  landed 
and  warehoused  in  any  of  the  ports  above  enume- 
rated.   S.  4. 

Less  than  the  before  specified  quantities  may  be 
deposited  in  warehouses,  provided  the  whole  be  de- 
posited within  the  time  limited  for  importation, 
otherwise  it  may  be  sold  for  payment  of  the  du- 
ties.   S.  5. 

Vessels  arriving  with  wine  at  any  port  not  herein 
enumerated,  may  remove  to  one  that  is,  and  there 
land  such  wine  without  hindrance  or  molestation. 
S.  6. 

Before  any  cask  of  wine  is  warehoused,  the  num- 
ber and  content  shall  be  cut  in  the  head.    S.  7. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  in  any  wise  alter  the 
duties  of  package,  scavage,  balliage  or  portage,  pris- 
age,  butlcrage,  payable  in  the  port  of  London.    S    8. 

Warehouses  are  to  be  secured  under  the  joint  locks 
of  the  proprietors  and  the  proper  officers,  which  may 
be  entered  into  upon  giving  12  hours  notice  in  writ- 
ing to  the  proper  officer  of  excise,  and  the  proprietor, 
in  presence  of  the  officer,  may  examine,  rack,  or  per- 
form any  other  lawful  operation  with  such  wine  be- 
tween the  hours  of  ei^ht  in  the  forenoon  and  four  in 
the  afternoon  only,  but  no  more  than  one  warehouse 


belonging  to  any  propri.tor  sLjII  be  op:ncd  M  one 
time.    S.  9. 

V/hcn  any  such  wine  sh;;ll  be  drawn  oil'  into  ano- 
ther cask,  the  OiTicer  shall  take  an  acuount  of  the 
contents,  and  the  proprietor  shall  cut  the  number 
and  contents  on  the  head.    S.  10. 

Casks  of  wine  may  be  filled  up  from  any  other  of 
the  same  species  of  wine  in  the  same  warehouse,  in 
the  presence  of  the  proper  officer.    S.  11. 

Foreign  brandy  for  preserving  wine  may  be  de- 
posited in  warehouses  with  such  wine  not  exceeding 
in  the  whole  the  proportion  of  eight  gallons  of  such 
brandy  for  eadi  reputed  pipe  of  wine,  provided  that 
such  brandy  be  accompanied  with  a  permit,  and  shall 
not  be  of  any  lower  degree  of  strength  than  one  to 
fifteen  over  hydrometer  proof.    S.  12. 

A  portion  of  such  brandy  not  exceeding  eight  gal- 
lons to  a  pipe  may  be  mixed  with  such  warehoused 
wine,  provided  thu  such  mixture  be  made  in  the 
presence  and  taken  an  acconnt  of  by  the  proper  of- 
ficer of  excise.    S.  13. 

Ko  warehoused  wine  is  to  be  taken  out  except  in 
Ireland,  except  in  less  quantity  than  10  pipes.    S.  14-. 

The  duties  are  to  be  paid  according  to  the  quanti- 
ties taken  out  of  warehouses,  and  out  of  the  duties  on 
the  last  quantity  a  deduction  shall  be  made  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  brandy  mixed  with  the  whole. 
S.  i^. 

Commissioners  of  customs  and  excise  may  allow 
the  amount  of  tiuties  for  the  deficiency  by  waste  and 
refused  dregs  of  the  quantity  of  wine  warcliouscd, 
not  exceeding  the  proportion  of  five  gallons  in  140 
gallons,  computed  upon  the  officer's  gauge.    S.  16. 

If  refused  dregs  shall  remain  after  all  duties  are 
paid,  or  after  two  years  from  warehousing  the  wine, 
they  may  be  destroyed.    S.  17. 

Importers  are  to  deliver  entries  in  writing,  speci- 
fying the  number  of  the  pipes  or  casks,  and  number 
of  and  quantity  contained  in  each  for  which  the  duties 
are  intended  to  be  paid,  which  shall  btr  previously 
countersigned  by  the  officers  a» bonding  at  the  ware- 
house, anel  the  collectors  shall  grjnt  a  warrant  for  the 
quantity  for  which  the  duties  shall  be  paid,  on  pro- 
duction of  which  a  permit  shall  be  granted.    S.  18. 

Officers,  on  giving  one  hour's  notice,  shall  have  free 
access  to  any  warchoascyand  be  permitted  to  examine, 

gauge, 
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gnnge,  r.nd  twV.e  an  account  of  the  wine,  brandy,  or 
other  commodities  contained  therein,    S.  19. 

Persons  opening  locks,  clandestinely  entering  ware- 
houses, embezzling  v/ine  or  brandy, or  carrying  into, 
•conveying  or  concealing  in  such  warehouses  any 
vp.tcr  or  other  l-iquors  whatsoever,  except  brandy, 
shall  forfeit  200I.  for  each  offence.    S.  20. 

Wine  remaining  more  th-an  two  years  in  ware- 
houses, shall  he  sold  towards  defraying  the  dniics, 
and  the  proceeds  shall  be  applied  as  follows,  viz. 
1st,  The  costs  and  charges  attending  the  custody  tind 
sale  of  such  wine  ;  2d,  The  custom  duties  -,  3d,  The 
■excise  duties ;  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  after  the  above 
jwymeriK  shall  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  or  importer 
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of  sucr.  vine  ;  but  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  snc!\ 
wine  shall  be  found  insufficient  to  pay  the  above  men- 
tioned charges,  the  deficiency  shall  be  paid  by  the 
importer  or  proprietor.    S.  21. 

The  commissioners  of  the  customs  and  excise 
respectively,  it  they  see  cause  so  to  do,  mav  forbear  to 
put  in  suit  any  bonds  under  this  act,  upon  such  tenr.s 
and  conditions  as  they  shall  deem  meet.     S.  22. 

Forging  or  altering  any  entry,  warrant,  or  permit, 
incurs  a  penalty  of  500I.  and  persons  oljstructing  of- 
ficers in  the  execution  of  this  act,  are  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  200I.    S.  23,  24. 

Al!  penalties  recovered  by  this  act  shall  go  half  to 
the  kin':;  and  lialf  to  the  informer. 


THE  END. 


X.  tjilli-;:,  Pii;jf.-:-,  .Sulwbury  Square. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  Commercial  Law  since 
the  publication  of  the  Dictionary  have  been  fo  numerous  and  important, 
that  the  Author  has  conceived  it  his  duty,  in  gratitude  for  that  liberal 
patronage  by  which  the  original  Work  was  distinguished,  to  state  them 
distinctly  in  an  Appe>-dix.  This  mode  also  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  some  of  those  errors  which  will,  almost  unavoidably,  insinuate 
themselves  into  a  work  at  once  so  complex  and  extensive. 

Whilst  therefore  these  sheets  may  be  considered  as  indifpcnflible  to 
those  who  are  already  possessed  of  the  Dictionary,  they  will  turnish  the 
Commercial  World  with  a  valuable  Repository  of  the  most  recently 
enacted  Mercantile  Laws,  which,  prcfcnted  in  their  official  form,  would 
be  at  once  voluminous  and  expensive. 

25,  Flnch-laue,  ContJull. 
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T.  Gillet,  Priiiier,  Salibbury-Squ.ue. 
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